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PREFACE. 

'T^HE  second  issue  of  the  Official  Year  Book  contains  the  usual 
chapters  dealing  with  matters  of  statistical  interest,  and  there 
are  in  addition  several  articles  on  special  subjects,  which,  it  is 
hoped,  will  considerably  enhance  the  value  of  the  volume.  The 
style  in  which  this  work  was  cast  in  the  1904-5  edition  has  been 
preserved  for  the  present  issue,  mainly  because,  owing  to  the 
number  of  books  and  pamphlets  which  the  Intelligence  Depart- 
ment has  recently  put  through  the  Press,  the  Editor  of  Official 
Publications  has  not  yet  had  opportunity  of  bringing  it  more  into 
line  with  what  are  felt  to  be  the  modern  requirements  in  relation 
to  works  of  this  class.  It  is  felt  that  the  Year  Book  may  with 
advantage  be  stripped  of  a  good  deal  of  historical  matter  which 
has  year  after  year  found  a  place,  in  the  publications  of  the  State, 
that  it  has  grown  unwieldy  through  yearly  accretions,  and  that 
attention  might>  with  profit,  be  more  particularly  directed  to  the 
actual  happenings,  industrial,  commercial,  and  social,  of  the 
period — the  year  immediately  past — which  the  book  ostensibly 
reviews.  Such  a  publication,  kept  within  a  handy  and  reasonable 
size,  replete  with  all  current  facts  of  importance  concerning  the 
State's  operations,  issued  gratis  in  considerable  numbers  both  at 
home  and  abroad,  will,  it  is  believed,  prove  a  most  valuable  factor 
in  disseminating  information  about  New  South  Wales,  besides 
filling  a  legitimate  place  as  an  up-to-date  statistical  annual. 

The  Official  Year  Book  in  its  existing  state  contains  a  vast 
quantity  of  interesting  matter  relating  to  the  early  periods  of 
the  various  industries  as  well  as  to  the  recent  developments. 
It  is  not  considered  necessary  or  advisable  to  repeat  this  matter 
annually,  though  some  arrangement  may  be  made  for  its 
re-publication  at  more  infrequent  periods,  and  it  is  hoped  that  the 
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Official  Year  Book  for  1907  will  be  presented  to  the  public  in 
the  new  and  improved  form  indicated  above.  In  the  statistical 
chapters  of  the  present  volume  ihe  figures  refer  in  most  cases 
either  to  the  calendar  year,  1905,  or  to  the  financial  year  ended 
June,  1906;  in  some  cases^  however^  tt^iasboen  fcMind  possible 

to  insert  information  relating  to  the  year  ended  3i€t  December, 

• 

1906. 

Acknowledgment  is  made  at  the  Swad  of  ^  chapters  to  the 
authors  of  all  articles  not  written  by  officers  of  the  Department. 
The  considerable  work  entoited  in  revising  and  rearranging  the 
remaining  chaptecrs  has  i»en  ably  petfewiied  by  Messrs.  W.  H. 
Hall,  F.S.S.  (Chief  Assistant),  H.  A.  Smith,  F.S.S.,  S.  M.  Cook, 
R.  M.  Mitchell,  J.  J.  Kelly,  ntid  T.  Wahes,  of  the  Bureau  of 
Statistics* 

«.  C  L.  AVDBRSON, 

August^  1907.  Director. 
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THE  DISCOVERY  OF  "TERRA  AUSTRALIS." 

Ths  exiatence  of  "  a  great  southern  contiiuent "  was  the  subject  of  much 
speculation  from  very  early  times.  Far  back  in  tlie  ages  there  'vas  i^ 
tradition  current  in  India  and  China  of  a  vast  island,  to  which  birds  of 
passage  migrated,  and  off  the  coasts  of  which  the  Malay  Islanders  were 
^customed  to  catch  strange  fishes  and  monsters  of  the  deep ;  and  thes^ 
tales  in  course  of  time  found  their  way  to  Europe,  being  disseminated 
doubtless,  in  the  first  instance,  by  Greek  soldiers  who  had  accompanied 
the  expedition  of  Alexander  the  Great  to  India.  Allusions  to  this  "  Terra 
Australis  "  are  also  found  in  Strabo  (b.c.  50),  Pliny  (a.d.  77),  and  Ptolemy 
(a.d.  150).  Even  supposing  the  modern  theories  relating  to  the  Icelandic 
or  Viking  discovery  of  America  were  correct,  Australia  was  thus  known 
to  the  civilised  world  at  an  earlier  date  than  the  great  western  continent. 
The  question  as  to  who  were  the  first  white  men  actually  to  set  foot  on 
Australian  shores  is  at  present  enshrouded  in  mystery,  but  it 'sterns 
fairly  dear  that  by  the  year  1540  both  the  Spaniards  and  the  Portuguese 
had  reached  the  coasts  of  the  mainland  and  New  Guinea,  the  former  from 
the  east,  and  the  latter  from  the  west. 

According  to  CoUingridge,  the  first  appearance  of  something  less 
problematical  than  the  "  Terra  Australis  "  of  the  ancients  is  an  outline- 
of  the  western  coasts  of  the  Australian  continent  on  a  British  Museum 
mappemundi  of  1498,  while  it  is  also  noted  that  there  is  a  wooden  globe 
in  Paris  on  which  there  is  an  inscription  to  the  effect  that  "  Terra  Aus- 
tralis" was  discovered  in  1499.  The  latter  statement,  however,  lacks 
positive  confirmation.  Martin  Behaim's  globe  of  1492  has  a  rough 
delineation  of  what  may  be  taken  to  represent  the  western  coast  from  tlie- 
vicinity  of  Dampier's  Archipelago  to  Cape  Leeuwin. 

The  French  claims  to  discovery  from  the  alleged  voyage  of  De  Gonnevill& 
to  the  western  coast  in  1503  may  be  said  to  possess  no  more  authenticity 
than  those  put  forward  by  the  Portuguese  on  account  of  the  supposed 
voyage  of  De  Eredia  to  the  same  locality  in  1601. 

The  most  important  document  hitherto  come  to  light  connected  witb 
the  early  discovery  of  Australia  is  known  as  the  Dauphin  Map  (assigjfiied' 
date,  1530-6),  its  prototype  being  a  planisphere  of  much  earlier  d^te^ 
If  it  can  be  proved  from  the  internal  evidence  of  these  old  charts  that 
they  come  from  Portuguese  or  Spanish  originals,  then  these  nations  will 
undoubtedly  be  entitled  to  claim  the  honor  of  having  first  discovered 
Australia. 

In  1595  the  Spaniards  sent  out  an  expedition  from  Callao  under  the 

command  of  Mendana,  with  the  idea  of  founding  a  colony  on  the  Ausr 

tr^lian  continent.     De  Qiiiros  was  captain  and  chief  pilot,  and  several  of 

the  explorers  were  accompanied  by  their  families.     The  expedition,  how-' 

,  ever,    had  a   disastrous   ending,    and    on   the    death   of    Mendana   the 
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remainder  of  the  party  went  to  the  Philippine  Islands,  and  thence  to 
New  Spain,  in  1596.  Wytfliet's  work,  published  in  1597  (English  trans- 
lation), says,  "  Australis  Terra  is  the  most  southern  of  all  lands,  and,  if 
thoroughly  explored,  would  be  regarded  as  a  fifth  part  of  the  world." 
With  reference  to  this  statement,  however,  Collingridge  remarks  that  it 
cannot  be  taken  as  referring  to  Dutc'h  voyages,  and  was  very  probably 
stolen  from  a  Portuguese  or  Spanish  source. 

In  1605  De  Quiros  again  set  sail  from  Peru,  with  the  object  of 
founding  a  settlement  on  Santa  Cruz,  and  also  searching  for  the  "  deep 
and  spacious,  populous  and  fertile  continent  towards  the  South."  This 
fancied  continent  was,  of  course,  proved  by  Torres  to  be  one  of  the 
islands  ip  the  New  Hebrides.  In  connection  with  this  expedition  it 
is  interesting  to  note  that  Torres  did  not  by  mere  chance  pass  through 
the  strait  which  now  bears  his  name,  as  its  existence  was  known  to  the 
Spaniards  previously ;  it  figures  on  Wytfliet's  map  dedicated  to  the  King 
of  Spain. 

In  1602  the  Dutch  established  their  East  India  Company,  and  from 
their  possessions  in  the  East  numerous  voyages  of  discovery  were  made. 
It  is  a  somewhat  difficult  task  to  obtain  more  than  the  most  meagre 
details  of  the  various  expeditions,  as  the  authorities  were  fearful  lest  other 
nations  should  reap  the  benefits  of  their  enterprise;  nevertheless,  they 
laid  down  a  chart  of  Australia  on  the  pavement  of  the  Stadthaus,  at 
Amsterdam,  for  the  information  of  their  own  merchants  and  statesmen. 

In  1605,  the  "  Duyfhen  "  was  despatched  from  Batavia  to  explore  the 
islands  in  the  vicinity  of  New  Guinea,  and  sailed  along  the  west  coast  of 
what  was  supposed  to  be  that  island,  but  in  reality  was  portion  of  the 
Gulf  of  Carpentaria.  The  land  was  found  to  be  nM>stly  desert,  inhabited 
by  "wild,  cruel,  black  savages,''  who  forced  the  explorers  to  turn  round 
at  Cape  Keer  Weer  and  sail  for  home.  Thus,  without  being  aware  of  it, 
the  commander  of  the  "  Duyfhen  "  made  the  first  authenticated  discovery 
of  any  part  of  the  great  South  Land,  in  about  the  month  of  March,  1606. 
Collingridge  gives  the  name  of  the  commander  as  Captain  Guillaume 
Tansz. 

Various  portions  of  the  western  coast  of  the  continent  were  visited 
between  the  years  1616-22  by  the  "  Eendracht,''  '*  Mauritius,"  "Amster- 
dam," "Dordrecht,"  and  "Leeuwin."  The  French  exploring  vessel 
**  Naturaliste,"  in  1801,  found  a  plate  with  an  inscription  on  it  referring 
to  Hartog's  visit  in  1616.  Just  here  it  may  be  remarked  that  it  is 
perhaps  not  generally  known  that  in  1624  a  petition  for  the  "  privilege 
of  erecting  colonies  "  in  Terra  Australis  was  presented  by  a  certain 
Sir  William  Courteen  to  King  James. 

Portion  of  the  south  coast  appears  for  the  first  time  on  old  Dutch 
charts,  referring  to  the  year  1627  or  thereabouts,  when  Pieter  Nuijts, 
in  the  "  Guide  Zeepaert,"  visited  this  portion  of  the  continent.  Other 
historians,  however,  maintain  that  the  captain's  name  was  Franchois 
Thysz,  and  that  Nuijts  was  a  member  of  the  Dutch  East  Indian  Council 
of  Seventeen. 

The  voyage  of  Pelsart  is  of  considerable  importance,  as  he  gave 
a  fairly  accurate  description  of  portions  of  the  west  coast.  Setting 
out  from  Texel  in  1628,  he  reached  the  vicinity  of  the  Houtman's 
Abrolhos  in  1620,  where  he  had  the  misfortune  to  be  shipwrecked,  but 
the  greater  portion  of  the  ship's  company  was  landed  in  safety  on  the 
adjacent  islands.  Pelsart  determined  to  take  oqo  of  the  ship's  boats  and 
sail  to  Batavia  in  order  to  seek  for  assistance,  and  in  the  course  of 
his  voyage  he  touched  at  various  places  on  the  coast  in  search  of  water. 
He  described  the  country  as  barren  and  inhospitable,  and  laid  particular 
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stress  on  the  wretchedness  of  the  natiye  inhabitants.  It  is  curious  to 
note  that  his  journal  contains  what  is  probably  the  first  notice  of  the 
kangaroo  by  any  white  explorer.  Pelsart  successfully  navigated  his  boat 
to  Bataria,  and  returned  with  a  relief  vessel  to  take  off  the  ship's  company. 
When  he  reached  Western  Australia,  he  found  that,  under  the  leadership 
of  the  supercargo,  some  of  the  survivors  had  murdered  125  of  the  men, 
women  and  children  left  on  the  island,  and  plotted  to  kill  Pelsart  and 
sail  away  with  the  vessel  on  a  piratical  cruise.  The  ringleaders  were, 
however,  captured  and  executed,  while  the  remnant  of  the  expedition 
returned  to  Batavia.  The  Dutch  made  no  secret  of  thiis  disastrous  failure, 
being  persuaded  that  the  news  of  their  evil  fortune  would  effectually 
deter  any  other  nation  from  seeking  to  gain  possession  of  the  country. 

Tasman  sailed  from  Batavia  on  the  15th  August,  1642,  and  it  appears 
that  one  of  the  objects  which  prompted  Van  Diemen  to  despatch  the 
expedition  was  the  circumnavigation  of  New  Holland,  as  the  Dutch,  in 
anticipation  of  its  possession,  had  named  the  continent.  After  reaching 
the  Mauritius,  Tasman  sailed  south  to  about  the  54th  parallel,  and  thence 
steering  eastward  reached  Tasmania,  or,  as  he  named  it,  "  Van  Diemen'a 
Land."  After  a  short  stay  here  he  sailed  across  and  discovered  New 
Zealand,  giving  to  it  the  name  of  "  Staaten  Land."  From  New  Zealand 
he  directed  his  course  to  New  Guinea,  and  thence  reached  Ceram  and 
Batavia.  Tasman  made  a  second  voyage  under  the  auspices  of  the  East 
India  Company,  in  1644,  with  the  object  of  discovering  whether  New 
Guinea  and  Van  Diemen 's  Land  were  connected  with  the  Terra  Australis. 
The  ships  sailed  into  the  Gulf  of  Carpentaria,  but  failed  to  find  Torres 
Strait,  and  steering  aloQg  the  northern  and  north-western  coasts  of 
Australia,  returned  to  Java. 

With  the  decline  of  Dutch  naval  power,  owing  to  England's  supremacy 
on  the  sea,  their  interest  in  Australia  seems  to  have  evaporated,  the  only 
occasions  on  which  they  touched  there  being  when  vessels  were  driven 
out  of  their  course  by  contrary  winds. 

It  was  reserved  for  an  Englishman,  William  Dampier,  to  make  the  first 
accurate  reports  in  connection  with  the  "  Terra  Australis,"  and  even  he 
only  skirted  portion  of  the  western  fringe  of  the  continent.  Dampier 
first  touched  at  the  shore,  in  about  lat.  16  deg.  50  min.,  on  the  4th 
January,  1688.  He  remarked  that  **  New  Holland  is  a  vast  tract  of  land;^ 
but  wheUier  an  isle  or  a  continent  is  unknown  hitherto.  This  much  I  am 
sure  of,  however :  that  it  neither  joins  to  Asia,  Africa,  or  America  here- 
abouts." He  speaks  of  the  country  as  poor  and  waterless,  while  the 
inhabitants  are  described  as  the  most  miserable  wretches  in  the  universe, 
who,  setting  aside  their  human  shape,  were  little  better  than  the  brutes.. 

On  his  return  to  England  he  published  an  account  of  his  travels,  which 
attracted  so  much  attention  that  he  was  entrusted  with  the  command  of 
a  ship  of  war,  named  the  '*  Roebuck,"  in  order  to  continue  his  discoveries. 
He  reached  the  western  coast,  at  Shark  Bay,  in  1C99,  and  on  thi» 
occasion  it  was  spring-time  when  he  landed,  and  he  refers  with  great 
enthusiasm  to  the  beautiful  sweet-scented  flowering  trees  and  shrubs,  and 
the  abundance  of  wild  fowl.  Dampier  explored  the  coast  for  a  distance 
of  about  900  miles — from  Shark  Bay  to  Dampier's  Archipelago,  and  Uience 
to  Roebuck  Bay. 

In  the  interval  between  Dampier 's  two  voyages,  Wilhem  de  Vlaraingh 
visited  the  South  Land  to  seardi  for  the  wreck  of  the  **  Ridderschap  von 
Hollandt,"  lost  between  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  and  Batavia  in  1685. 
Vlamingh  landed  on  the  coast  of  Western  Australia  in  1696,  and  in  the 
course  of  his  investigations  sailed  some  distance  up  the  Swan  River,  and 
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noted  the  flocki  of  black  swans  At  various  points  in  the  stream.  The 
meagre  account  of  his  voyage  also  shows  that  he  touched  at  other  places 
tm  the  west  coast  of  the  oontinent. 

For  a  period  of  about  seventy  years  after  Dampier's  second  visit  there 

was  a  lull  in  exploratory  activity,  so  far  as  Australia  was  concerned. 

^Nevertheless,  the  reports  of  the  various  navigators  who  had  vilsited  this 

portion  of  the  globe  were  the  subject  of  keen  discussion  amongst  scientific 

men.  Much  speculation  was  indulged  in  as  to  whether  the  known  coast-line 

formed  portion  of  a  chain  of  islands,  and  whether  New  Zealand  and  Van 

Diemen's  Land  were  only  prolongations  of  a  great  Antarctic  continent, 

or  were  joined  on  to  the  vaguely-known  New  Holland.   The  solution  to  these 

questions  was  afforded  by  the  celebrated  voyages  of  Captain  James  Cook. 

"-Cook  sailed  from  Plymouth,  in  the  '"Endeavour,"  on  the  26th  August, 

1768,  and  reached  the  island  of  Otaheite,  in  the  Pacific,  in  April  of  the 

following  year.     Here  the  transit  of  Venus  was  successfully  observed  by 

•the  scientific  party  which  accompanied  the  expedition,   and  then   Cook 

struck  out  for  the  coasts  of  New  Zealand,  sighting  land  in  the  vicinity 

of    Poverty    Bay    on    the    6th    October,    1769.      Cook    circumnavigated 

«both  North  and  South  Islands,  thus  proving  that  they  had  no  connection 

with  the  "  Terra  Australis,"  nor  with  the  supposed  Antarctic  continent. 

Like  Tasman,  he  found  the  natives  bold  and  aggressive;  but  he  was 

;generally  successful  in  procuring  adequate  supplies  of  firewood  and  fresh 

water.      From    New    Zealand,    whence    he    departed   on    the    1st   Aprils 

1770,  Cook  intended  to  proceed  to  Tasmania;  but  when  not  far  from 

the   island,   the  "  Endeavour "   was   driven   by  contrary  winds   to   the 

morthwar.d,   and  on  the  Idth  April,    1770,  land  was  sighted  at  Point 

Hicks — so  named  after  the  lieutenant  who  first-  discovered  it.     A  little 

to  the  eastward  another  headland  received  the  name  of  Ram  Head,  both 

^  these  points  being  situated  in  what  is  now  known  as  Gippeland,  in 

Victoria.     Proceeding  eastward,  where  the  coast  had  a  northwly  trend, 

;lie  discovered  and  named  Cape  Howe ;  and  thence  sailing  along  the  eastern 

shore  of  what  is  now  New  South  Wales,  and  naming  various  headlands  on 

the  way,  he  entered  the  inlet  of  Botany  Bay  (which  he  at  first  called 

Stingray)  on  the  28th  April. 

Cook  was  greatly  surprised  by  the  unconcern  with  which  the  natives 
treated  the  arrival  of  the  expedition,  for  they  either  completely  ignored 
Ahe  white  strangers,  or  assumed  a  hostile  attitude  when  any  conmiunioa- 
tion  was  attempted  with  them.  Upon  landing  on  Sunday,  the  29th  April, 
-  aooompanied  by  Messrs.  Banks  and  Solander,  the-  blacks  attacked  the 
party  with  spears  and  boomerangs,  and  had  to  be  dispersed  by  a  dis- 
-oharge  of  small  ^K>t  among  them.  The  expedition  remained  at  Botany 
Bay  for  a  week,  the  natives  proving  intractable  during  the  whole  period. 
In  the  subsequent  account  of  his  voyages,  which,  was  published  in 
England,  Cook  refers  to  "fine  meadows,"  "abundance  of  grass,"  "deep 
black  mould,  fit  for  production  of  grain  of  any  kind,"  &c.,  as  charac- 
terising the  country  round  the  bay.  How  erroneous  this  description 
was,  the  early  settlers  found  out  to  their  cost,  as  will  appear  from  a 
later  chapter. 

On  the  Ist  May  the  expedition  had  the  melancholy  experience  of 
attending  at  the  fimeral  of  a  seaman  named  Forby  Sutherland,  who 
died  of  consumption,  and  who  was  probably  the  first  British  subject 
buried  on  Australian  soil. 

On  leaving  Botany  Bay,  Cook  sailed  northwards,  paSssing  tlie  heads  of 
Port  Jackson,  which  he  simply  noted  as  apparently  possessing  good 
anchorage,  and  naming  various  capes  and  inlets  on  the  coast  of  wh«t  is 
iiow  New  South  Wales.     Port  Jackson  is  by  many  ^^roneously  supposed 
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to  have  been  named  after  a  seaman  on  the  '' Endearour."  The 
name  was  in  reality  given  to  it  by  Cook  in  compliment  to  his  friend 
Sir  Greorge  Jackson.  Oft  the  present  Queensland  coast,  near  Trinity 
Bay,  the  expedition  narrowly  escaped  a  disastrous  ending,  through  the 
**  Endeavour  "  striking  a  coral  reef.  The  guns  and  all  heavy  gear  that 
could  be  spared  were  thrown  overboard,  and  after  being  fast  on  the  reef 
for  about  twenty-four  hours  the  little  vessel  floated  off,  and  was  taken  to  a 
sandy  beach  near  the  mouth  of  the  Endeavour  River,  where  she  was 
4)areened.  Here  it  was  ascertained  that,  in  spite  of  all  their  efforts,  tlie 
vessel  must  inevitably  have  foundered,  had  not  a  piece  of  coral  broken  oS 
and  remained  flrmly  embedded  in  the  rent  in  the  hulL  The  necessary 
repairs  took  about  two  months,  and  then,  with  infinite  caution,  Ooolc 
threaded  his  way  through  the  numerous  islands,  reefs,  and  shoals  off  the 
coast  until  he  reached  Cape  York.  Hiere  the  great  navigator  landed  on  It 
small  island  called  Possession  Island,  and  although  he  had  already  hoisted 
the  British  flag  at  several  other  parts,  he  went  through  the  ceremony  of 
taking  formal  possession  of  the  whole  eastern  coast  from  latitude  S8 
degrees  to  latitude  10|  degrees  in  right  of  His  Majesty  King  George  III, 
tinder  the  name  of  New  South  Wales. 

A  brief  allusion  to  ike  disoovseries  whdch  followed  the  loundation  of 
•ettlement  in  the  country  will  be  ioand  in  the  Hi^toricai  Sketch  ef  Nov 
South  Wales. 
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PHYSICAL  CONFIGURATION. 

The  State  of  New  South  Wales  lies  almost  entirely  between  the  29th  and 
37th  parallels  of  south  latitude,  and  between  the  lilst  and  154th  meri- 
dians of  east  longitude.  On  the  north  it  is  bounded  by  Queensland,  on 
the  south  by  Victoria,  on  the  east  by  the  South  Pacific  Ocean,  and  on  the 
west  by  South  Australia.  From  Point  Danger  on  the  north  to  Cape 
Howe  on  the  south,  the  length  of  the  State  is  about  680  miles,  and  its 
breadth  east  and  west  along  the  29th  parallel  measures  760  miles.  A 
diagonal  line  from  the  south-west  corner  to  Point  Danger  would  coyer 
850  miles.  The  State  comprises  within  its  limits  an  area  of  310,700 
square  miles,  equal  to  198,848,000  acres,  or  over  two  and  a  half  times 
the  extent  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 

The  vast  oordillera  of  the  Great  Dividing  Range,  extending  north- 
ward into  Queensland,  and  penetrating  southward  into  Victoria,  divides 
the  State  into  three  well-defined  zones,  differing  from  each  other  in 
climate,  soil,  and  other  physical  characteristics.  There  is  first  the  coastal 
district,  a  narrow  strip  of  territory  between  the  mountains  and  the 
ocean;  then  there  is  the  table-land  region  intersected  by  the  Dividing 
Range  and  its  various  spurs;  and,  lastly,  the  great  plain  region  of  the 
western  district. 

The  Coastal  District. 

The  coastal  district  has  an  average  width  of  about  35  miles,  the  widest 
portion  being  in  the  Hunter-Groulburn  Valley,  where  it  spreads  out  for 
a  distance  of  150  miles;  while  at  Clifton,  in  the  South  Coast  district, 
the  table-land  abuts  on  the  ocean,  from  which,  however,  it  recedes 
gradually  as  it  extends  southwards.  The  shore  line  measures  about  750 
miles,  and  embraces  in  its  extent  some  of  the  finest  natural  harbours  in 
the  world.  There  are  also  numerous  other  ports  which  are  used  as  havens 
of  shelter  in  adverse  weather,  but  fortunately  they  are  seldom  needed,  as 
the  coast  is  singularly  free  from  violent  storms.  The  most  important 
inlet  is,  of  course.  Port  Jackson,  on  the  shores  of  which  the  capital  is 
built,  and  which  ranks  among  the  finest  harbours  in  the  world.  The 
entrance  is  between  two  bold  headlands  74  chains  apart,  named,  Respec- 
tively, North  and  South  Head.  With  its  subsidiary  arms,  the  harbour 
covers  an  area  of  upwards  of  15  square  miles,  and  has  a  coast-line  of 
nearly  200  miles,  the  greater  part  of  which  has  deep  water  right  up  to 
the  shore.  At  the  Circular  Quay,  vessels  of  12,000  tons  and  over  berth 
at  the  very  edges  of  the  main  streets. 

The  most  noteworthy  inlets  on  the  coast  north  from  Sydney  are  as 
follows : — Byron  Bay,  protected  by  the  cape  of  the  same  name,  offers 
safe  shelter  to  vessels  trading  to  Queensland.  The  port  possesses  facili- 
ties for  disposing  of  the  agricultural  and  dairy  produce  of  the  rich 
Brunswick  and  Tweed  River  districts.  Shoal  Bay  is  the  estuary  of  the 
Clarence  River,  and  affords  good  anchorage,  although  the  size  of 
vessels  entering  the  harbour  is  restricted  owing  to  the  presence  of  a 
shifting  sand-bar.  Works  are,  however,  in  progress  which  will  remove 
this  disability  and  render  the  port  one  of  the  safest  on  the  coast.  Port 
Macquarie  is  the  estuary  of  the  Hastings  River,  and  is  much  used  by 
coasting  craft  as  a  haven  of  shelter  during  contrary  winds.  The  entrance 
to  Port  Hunter,  the  estuary  of  the  River  Hunter,   formerly  required 
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▼efy  skilful  negotiation  by  mariners,  but  the  construction  of  a  break- 
water to  the  outlying  island  of  Nobby's,  and  the  various  other  harbour 
works  undertaken  by  the  Government  have  resulted  in  the  formation 
of  a  safe  and  commodious  haven.  The  latest  scientific  appliances  have 
been  provided  for  the  quick  handling  of  coal,  the  port  being  the  outlet 
for  the  production  of  the  great  northern  coal-fields.  Broken  Bay,  15 
miles  to  the  north  of  Sydney,  forms  the  mouth  of  the  Hawkesbury  River, 
and  is  one  of  the  most  picturesque  inlets  in  Australia.  The  bay  is 
divided  into  three  branches,  named,  respectively,  Brisbane  Water, 
Hawkesbury  Mouth,  and  Pittwater.  Brisbane  Water  opens  out  into  a 
series  oi  lake-like  expanses,  the  town  of  Gosford,  situated  at  the  head  of 
the  Broadwater,  being  the  centre  of  a  rich  timber-producing  district. 

The  first  inlet  of  any  importance  southward  from  Sydney  is  Botany 
Bay,  famous  as  being  the  site  of  the  initial  attempt  at  settlement  in 
Australia.  The  inlet  covers  an  area  of  24  square  miles,  but  it  is  shallow, 
and  little  used,  except  as  a  haven  for  coasting  craft.  Wollongong  and 
Kiama  Harbours  are  artificially  constructed  ports,  the  former  being  the 
chief  shipping  outlet  for  the  production  from  the  Illawarra  Collieries. 
Eighty  miles  south  of  Sydney  lies  the  fine  inlet  called  Jervis  Bay.  Its 
entrance  is  about  2  miles  in  width,  and  deep  water  and  good  anchorage  may 
be  found  in  almost  any  portion  of  it.  The  bay  is  the  centre  of  an  exten- 
sive fishing  industry,  but  a  large  area  of  the  country  surrounding  it  is 
as  yet  in  an  undeveloped  state.  Bateman's  Bay  is  situated  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Clyde  River,  and  is  the  outlet  for  a  fair  amount  of  agricultural 
and  dairy  produce  from  the  surrounding  district.  Twofold  Bay  is  a 
noble  harbour  near  the  southern  limit  of  the  State.  The  port  maintains 
a  considerable  trade  in  produce  and  live  stock  with  the  neighbouring 
States,  and  was  formerly  the  seat  of  a  lucrative  whaling  industry. 

In  addition  to  the  inlets  enumerated  above,  there  are  at  various  inter- 
vals along  the  coast  numerous  lake-like  expanses,  partly  marine  and 
partly  estuarine,  the  majority  of  which  are  shallow,  and  teeming  with 
fish.     The  most  important  of  these  are  as  follows  :— 

Wallis  Lake,  situated  near  Cape  Hawke,  receives  the  drainage  of  the 
Wollomba  River,  near  the  mouth  of  which  the  town  of  Forster  is  situated. 
Myall  Lake  is  a  beautiful  expanse  lying  between  Cape  Hawke  and  Port 
Stephens.  Lake  Macquarie,  near  Newcastle,  has  an  area  of  44  square 
miles,  and  is  the  seat  of  a  flourishing  fishing  industry.  Several  coal- 
mines are  worked  along  its  shores.  Southward  from  Sydney,  and  be- 
tween Wollongong  and  Kiama,  lies  lake  Illawarra,  from  which  large 
quantities  of  fish  are  sent  to  the  Sydney  market.  Further  south  there  are 
about  eight  other  of  these  so-called  lakes,  but  none  of  them  is  of  sufficient 
importance  to  warrant  special  mention. 

The  islands  off  the  coast  of  New  South  Wales  are  small  and  unimpor- 
tant, consisting  mainly  of  barren  rocks  at  no  great  distance  from  the 
shore,  with  which  in  times  past  they  were  in  all  probability  connected. 
Lord  Howe  Island,  360  miles  off  the  coast  opposite  Port  Macquarie,  is 
also  politically  attached  to  the  State.  The  island,  which  is  about  5 
square  miles  in  area,  is  in  most  places  very  fertile.  Mt.  GroWer,  a  peak 
in  one  of  its  volcanic  ridges,  reaches  a  height  of  2,840  feet.  The  Cro- 
▼emor  of  New  South  Wales,  by  virtue  of  his  office,  is  also  administrator 
of  the  affairs  of  Norfolk  Island,  situated  about  1,200  miles  north-east  of 
Sydney.  This  island  has  an  area  of  8,528  acres,  and  possesses  a  good 
climate,  with  a  very  fertile  soil,  producing  heavy  crops  of  potatoes, 
onions,  bananas,  ^c. 

Owing  to  the  proximity  of  the  Dividing  Range  to  the  sea,  the  rivers  in 
the  Coastal  District  have  in  general  short  and  rapid  courses.  In  periods 
of  heavy  rainfall,  they  frequently  inundate  the  surrounding  country. 
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bu^  the  rick  dopositt  ol  alluTkisi  left  bdidiid  by  tha  rvtfttfttiag  flgnrinrituwi 
•Itea  ]iw>B»  thaii.ooni{>enB«teB  far  the  t«tnip#rar7  d«ma^.  In  fact,  so  liek 
i»  the  soil  on  these  eftstera  river  flats,  that  the  use  ef  artificiaJl  mamtreft 
i»  alnunt  usduaown*.  The  Tweed  and  Brunswick  are  the  two  m^  aiHrtherlj^ 
Ti9%S9  in  the  State».  the  former  being:  30  miles  in  length,  and  the  latter 
35  miles.  Both  streams  pass  through  fine  agricultural  land  in  whid^ 
maise.  and  sugar-eano  thriye  to  perfection. 

The  Bichmond  entera  the  se&  near  Ballina,  after  a  course  of 
120  miles,  its  basin  comprising  an  area  of  2^400  square  miles.  Bisiag 
in,  Mt.  Lindsay^  the  upper  portion  of  the  course  is  through  msggffi 
pasitoral  oountry  and  heavily  timbered  slopes,  but  lower  dowfn  towarcb- 
the  sea  there  are  reach^  of  allurial  soil  of  great  fertility,  admirably 
adapted  to  tho  growth  of  sugar-cane  and  ma^ze.  There  were  formerly 
dense  brushes  along  the  baakis  of  the  river,  conti^ining  splendid  cedar, 
but  the  best  of  the  timber  has  been  removed.  On  the  slopes  of  tho 
ranges,  however,  there  are  magnificent  forests  of  blackbutt  and  other 
yalimble  commercial  timbers.  The  Richmond  basin  is  well  adapted  for 
dairying,  and  the  industry  is  making  rapid  strides  in  the  district. 
The  river  is  navigable  on  the  main  arm  as  far  as  Casino,  62  miles  from 
the  sea. 

The  Clarence  is  the  largest  river  on  the  eastern  coast,  and  has  a  length 
of  240  miles,  with  a  drainage  basin  ei^timated  at  upwards  of  8,000 
square  miles.  The  head  waters  of  the  stream  are  in  very  rugged  country  ; 
some  of  its  tributaries,  s\ieh  as  the  Mitche;!!,  Njrmboi,  Timbarra,  and 
Orara,  actually  flowing  for  portion  of  their  courses  in  an  opposite 
direction  to  the  main  river.  For  a  distance  of  70  miles  from  the  sea  the 
Lower  Clarence  is  a  naagnificent  stream,  averaging  half  a  mile  in  width* 
ft  is  navigable  as  far  as  Copmanburst,.  67  miles  from  the  entrance.  The 
basin,  of  the  river  is  occupied  by  plantations  of  sugar-cane  and.  maize, 
yielding  heavy  crops.  In  the  Orara  Valley  there  are  extensive  areaa 
clothed  with  valuable  timber  trees.  Gold  is  obtained  in  the  Orara  basin 
as  well  as  on  the  Bncca  and  Nana  Creeks. 

The  district  drained  by  the  Bellinger  and  Nambucca  Rivers,  two  small 
streams,  each  about  40  miles  in  length,  i«  rich  in  agriculture  and  timber 
resources,  but  the  nature  of  the  entrances  is  such  that  only  small  vesBelff 
ti*ade  there. 

The  Macleay,  which  has  a  length  of  200  miles,  enters  the  ocean  at 
THal  Bay,  after  draining  an  expanse  of  country  containing  4,800  square 
miles.  The  upper  portion  of  the  river  consists  of  several  branches.  Of 
which  the  principal  are  the  Guyra,  Chandler,  and  Apsley.  Some  of  the 
wildest  and  modt  picturesque  scenery  in  the  State  is  found  in  the 
Apsley  Valley,  the  stream  at  one  time  foaming  through  a  narrow  gorge 
whose  precipitous  sides  rise  to  a  height  of  over  2,000'  feet,  and  at 
another,  dashing  down  a  rooky  steep  in  a  series  of  magnifioeot  rapida 
arid  waterfalls.  The  lower  portion  of  the  Macleay  basin  consists  of  rich 
alluvial  plains  yielding  fine  crops  of  maize,  oats,  barley,  and  potatoes. 
Sugar-cane  also  thrives,  but  soutii  of  the  Clarence  the  crop  is  liable  to  be 
spoilLed  by  frosts. 

The  Hastings,  drains  1,400  square  miles  of  rich,  undulating,  and 
densely .  wooded  country.  Port  Macquarie,  at  its  mouth,  was  once  » 
centre  of  considerable  trade,  but  the  building  of  the  Great  Northevm 
Railway  caused  a  diversion  of  this  traffic  to  Newcastle. 

The  Manning  has  a  course  of  100  miles,,  and  its  baain  embrace«  mm 
area  of  3,000  square  miles.  The  alluvial  flats  on  the  lower  i^iveBr 
constitute  one  of  the  chief  maize-growing  districts  in  the  State.  Dairy- 
farmiing  is  also  increaaing  here,  and  there  is  a  considerable  output  of 
butter.  The  river  is  navigable  for  coasting  steamers  as  far  as  Winghani,^ 
20.^1es.  from  the  mouth* 
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The  wnuroe  of  tke  Huntetr  w  in  ihe  Mt.  R6y«l  Baaigv,  irMirB  a 
few  miles  of  ^e  head-wsters  t^f  the  Manning.  F^wing  in  a  aeuttL-^ 
west  direction  it  meeU  the  Crenlbtirn,  and  then  takes  a  -twrn  eastward, 
readiing  tbe  «ea  at  Newcastle,  after  a  coarse  of  S0O  miles.  During  its 
progress  it  reeei^es  ihe  waters  of  ntnnereus  trifoutarieii,  the  most 
important  of  these  being  Hie  WaQon^i,  Paterson,  and  Williams,  each 
of  which  drains  a  large  extent  <rf  ridi  country.  It  has  been  oom- 
pnted  that  with  its  tributaries  the  Hunter  basin  oovers  11,000  square 
miles,  an  area  twice  as  large  as  that  of  the  Thames.  The  river  is 
narigable  iior  ocean-going  steamers  as  far  as  Morpetii,  35  miles  from  die 
sea,  while  smaller  craft  can  proceed  up  the  Paterson  and  Williams  for 
distances  of  20  miles.  The  Lower  Hunter  Valley  is  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  and  prodxtetive  districts  in  Australia.  Heavy  crops  of  lucerne, 
maise,  potatoes,  and  fruits  are  obtained  all  along  the  main  stream  as 
well  as  in  the  basins  of  the  tributaries,  while  from  beyond  Maitland  to 
Newcastle  the  river  passes  through  one  of  die  most  extensive  coal-fields 
in  the  world. 

The  fiawkesbulry  enters  the  ocean  at  Broken  Bay  after  an  extremdy 
tortuous  cburse  of  330  miles.  Its  drainage  basin  is  estimated  to  cover 
8,t)00  square  miles.  The  river  has  received  different  names  at  Tarious 
sections  of  its  course.  Thus  it  rises  under  the  name  of  Wollondilly  in 
the  CuUarin  Range,  about  20  miles  nordi-west  of  Coulburn.  After 
receiving  several  small  tributaries  it  flows  through  the  beautiful 
Burragorang  Valley,  and  on  emerging  is  joined  by  the  waters  of  Cox's 
River,  which  drains  the  southern  portion  of  the  Blue  Mountains.  The 
main  stream  is  then  called  the  Warragamba  until  its  junction  with  ihe 
Nepean,  which  carries  along  the  waters  received  from  tbe  Cataract, 
Cordeaux,  and  other  feeders  rising  on  the  slopes  of  the  Illawarra  Range. 
Under  the  name  of  Nepean  the  river  flows  idong  the  eastern  foothilb 
of  the  Blue  Mountains,  and  receives  the  waters  of  the  fjToae  and 
Colo.  From  its  junction  w^th  liie  Grose  the  stream  is  known  as  the 
Hawke^ury.  In  its  lower  course  the  river  opens  out  into  a  series  of 
lake-like  expanses,  and  round  the  ^lores  of  these,  and  for  some  distance 
higher  up,  the  scenery  is  stated  to  rival  that  of  the  far-famed  Rhine 
Valley.  The  Hawkesbury-Nepean  Valley  contains  alluvial  plains  of 
surprising  fertility,  and  dbe  district,  which  is  me  of  the  oldest  settled  in 
the  State,  is  famous  for  its  crops  of  maize,  lucerne,  potatoes,  sorghum, 
and  fruits. 

I^re  are  no  rivers  of  any  iinj»ortanee  sourth  of  Sydney  until  the 
Slftoalhaven  is  reached,  the  narrowness  of  the  coastal  strip  beLgig 
accountable  theiielor.  Tba  ShAalhaven  River  is  260  miles  in  length,  and 
has  a  drainage  basin  3,^00  square  miles  in  area.  In  its  upp^*  reaebes 
the  stream  pasass  through  wild  and  picturesque  scenery,  some  -of  the 
gorges  exceeding  1,000  feet  in  depth,  but  like  ]XK)st  of  the  other  coastal 
rivers,  the  lower  valley  is  eomposed  of  rich  alluvial  plains,  dotted  with 
tikt  baiaes  4t  prosperous  settlers.  The  district  produoes  some  of  the 
iokest  ttaise  crops  in  Australia,  but  the  ohief  industry  is  dairy-farming. 
In  the  ravines  on  the  Upp<sr  Shoalhaven  a  fair  uniount  of  ,gold  is 
obtained.  Large  steamers  ascend  the  river  as  far  as  Nowra  Bridge,  about 
10  miles  from  the  entrance,  and  in  close  proximity  to  the  terminus  of  th^ 
railway  line  from  Sydney. 

Between  the  ^loalhwrea  «sd  the  Mruthem  boundary  of  the  State  iiMet^ 
are  several  small  rivers  paoBtng  through  rich  eemntry,  mudi  of  whtdi» 
however,  is  as  yet  in  an  unde^oped  state.  The  principal  of  these  aaa 
tbe  Clyde,  Tuross,  Bega,  and  Towamba.  A  great  ideal  of  this  country 
is  emineoEitly  fitted  for  dfiiry-f ffiraaing,  and  the  industry  has  made 
-oonaiierableirtmbB  in  liie  Qega  dictnct. 
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At  various  points  along  the  coastal  belt  isolated  mountain  peaks  stand 
out  as  prominent  landmarks.  The  existence  of  these  was  remarked  by 
Captain  Cook,  and  several  of  them  still  preserve  the  names  given  to  them 
by  the  great  navigator.  Near  the  head  of  the  Tweed  River,  Mount 
Warning  rises  in  solitary  grandeur  to  a  height  of  3,840  feet.  The  peak» 
which  was  so  named  by  Cook,  is  visible  in  clear  weather  for  a  distance 
of  60  miles.  South  of  Shoal  Bay,  Mount  Wohiman  rises  to  the  height  of 
1,200  feet.  Mount  Seaview  stands  about  40  miles  inland,  and  8  miles 
south  of  the  Hastings  Range.  Its  elevation  is  about  3,100  feet.  The 
Brothers,  so  named  by  Captain  Cook,  are  three  conspicuous  peaks,  each 
over  1,500  feet  in  height,  situated  near  Camden  Haven.  Coolangatta, 
1,000  feet  high,  stands  near  the  entrance  to  the  Shoalhaven  River. 
Dromedary,  so  named  by  Captain  Cook,  is  a  prominent  landmark  4  miles 
inland  to  the  south  of  the  Tuross  River.  Its  elevation  is  2,706  feet. 
Imlay,  9  miles  south-west  of  Twofold  Bay,  is  2,910  feet  in  height. 

The  coastal  district  is  intersected  by  four  mountain  ranges.  The 
North  Coast  Range,  situated  at  an  average  distance  of  35  miles  from 
the  sea,  runs  north  and  south  from  Mount  Marsh  in  the  Richmond 
Range  down  to  the  Hastings  district.  Its  general  elevation  is  about 
2,000  feet.  South  of  Sydney,  the  Illawarra  Range  rises  sheer  out  of  the 
ocean  to  a  height  of  1,000  feet  at  Clifton,  and,  receding  inland, 
terminates  near  the  north  bank  of  the  Shoalhaven.  Its  average  distance 
from  the  sea  is  5  miles.  The  highest  peak  is  Mount  Kembla  (1,752  feet). 
The  range  is  traversed  by  valuable  coal  seams,  and  these  are  profitably 
worked  at  Bulli,  Clifton,  Mount  Kembla,  Mount  Keira,  and  Corrimal. 
Intrusive  volcanic  dykes  have,  in  places,  converted  the  coal  into  a 
natural  coke  of  excellent  quality.  The  Currockbilly  Range  runs  from 
the  south  bank  of  the  Shoalhaven  River  near  Marulan,  and  terminates 
on  the  north  bank  of  the  Moruya  at  about  8  miles  from  the  sea.  Its 
highest  peak  is  Budawang  (3,630  feet).  The  peculiarly-formed  Pigeon 
House  (2,400  feet)  is  a  conspicuous  landmark,  and  was  so  named  by 
Captain  Cook.  The  South  Coast  Range,  of  which  the  highest  peak  in 
New  South  Wales  is  Coolangubra  (3,712  feet),  forms  the  eastern  and 
southern  boundaries  of  the  Upper  Snowy  River  basin. 

The  Tableland  District. 

The  Tableland  district  is  divided  into  two  sections,  a  northern  and 
a  southern,  the  Hunter-Goulburn  and  Peel  River  Valleys,  roughly 
speaking,  marking  the  line  of  demarcation  between  them.  Throughout 
their  entire  extent  these  plateaus  are  intersected  by  the  Main  Dividing 
Range  and  its  lateral  spurs.  The  district  varies  in  width  from  30  to 
100  miles,  and  in  past  ages  most  probably  consisted  of  a  series  of 
continuous  uplands,  which  were  later  deeply  scarred  and  eaten  into  by 
the  erosive  agency  of  running  water.  On  the  seaward  side  the  table- 
land generally  rises  in  an  abrupt  wall-like  mass  from  the  coastal  plain. 
The  summit  consists  of  undulating  country,  diversified  by  mountain 
ridges  and  deep  valleys.  On  the  western  side  there  is  a  gentle  slope 
towards  the  Great  Plain  district  of  the  interior. 

The  Dividing  Range  has  received  different  names  at  various  sections 
of  its  course.  Thus  in  the  northern  tableland,  the  New  England  Range 
extends  from  near  Tenterfield  as  far  down  as  the  parallel  of  Port 
Macquarie.  This  portion  of  the  cordillera  averages  3,500  feet  in  height, 
the  loftiest  peak  being  Ben  Lomond,  which  reaches  6,000  feet.  The  Great 
Northern  Railway,  in  its  course  along  the  tableland,  passes  close  to  the 
summit.  The  Liverpool  Range  is  the  next  prolongation  of  the  chain.  It 
follows  a 'Westerly  direction  for  about  150  miles,  and  terminates  near 
Cassilis;  the  highest  point  is  Oxley's  Peak,  which  reaches  4,500  feet. 
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Near  the  town  of  Scone  a  spur  from  this  range  contains  the  celebrated 
burning  peak,  called  Mount  Wingen.  The  fires  of  this  mountain  are  not, 
however,  of  volcanic  origin,  but  are  occasioned  by  the  slow  combustion 
of  coal  seams  deep  underground.  The  Liverpool  Kange  forms  the  boun- 
dary between  the  Liverpool  Plains  and  the  Hunter-Goulburn  Valley,  and 
is  part  of  the  connecting  link  between  the  northern  and  southern  table- 
lands. 

The  climate  on  the  northern  tableland  is  delightfully  fresh  and  invigor- 
ating, and,  although  in  summer  the  thermometer  occasionally  registers 
high  temperatures,  the  evenings  are  generally  cool  and  pleasant.  Bealitif  ul 
expanses  of  undulating  country  are  to  be  found,  and  these  are  excellently 
adapted  for  sheep  breeding,  while  large  crops  of  wheat  and  other  cereals 
are  also  grown.  The  tableland  is,  moreover,  rich  in  mineral  resources, 
gold,  silver,  tin,  antimony,  and  other  minerals  being  mined  for  at  various 
localities. 

Starting  from  the  western  extremity  of  the  Liverpool  Range,  the  Main 
Range,  or  Blue  Mountain  Range,  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  encircles  the 
upper  portion  of  the  Hunter-Goulburn  basin,  and  after  running  west  and 
south,  terminates  near  Taralga.  Its  average  height  is  inconsiderable,  the 
highest  point  being  Mount  Binda,  4,460  feet.  The  Great  Western  Rail- 
way crosses  the  range  at  Rydal.  The  next  extension  is  known  as  the 
Cullarin  Range,  and  runs  from  Lake  Burra  Burra  to  the  southern 
extremity  of  Lake  George,  at  an  average  elevation  of  2,600  feet,  its 
highest  peak.  Mount  McAlister,  reaching  3,390  feet.  Near  Goulburn  the 
range  is  crossed  by  the  Great  Southern  Railway.  The  Gourock  Range 
extends  from  Lake  George  to  the  head  of  the  Kybeyan  River,  and  in 
portion  of  its  course  forms  the  edge  of  the  southern  tableland.  The 
highest  point  is  Tumanmang,  4,656  feet.  Next  comes  the  Monaro  Range, 
which,  after  running  southward  for  a  time,  takes  a  sharp  turn  west  and 
north-west  to  the  vicinity  of  Eiandra.  The  loftiest  peak  in  this  extension 
is  the  head  of  the  Kybeyan  River,  which  reaches  4,010  feet.  The  final 
section  of  the  cordillera  is  called  the  Muniong  Range,  and  this  division 
stretches  from  the  southern  termination  of  the  previous  section  to  the 
southern  boundary  of  the  State,  and  into  Victoria.  In  this  range  is 
found  the  highest  peak  in  Australia,  viz..  Mount  Kosciusko,  which  reaches 
an  altitude  of  7,300  feet,  while  there  are  in  addition  several  other  peaks 
each  over  6,000  feet  high. 

The  southern  tableland  has  a  less  average  elevation  than  the  northern, 
despite  the  presence  of  Kosciusko  and  other  lofty  peaks  in  its  southernmost 
extension.  While  a  considerable  portion  of  it  is  rugged,  inhospitable 
country,  there  are,  nevertheless,  splendid  expanses  of  undulating  uplands, 
such  as  the  Bathurst,  Goulburn,  Yass,  and  Monaro  Plains,  all  of  which 
are  excellently  adapted  for  sheep-farming  and  agriculture.  An  interesting 
feature  of  the  tableland  is  the  presence  of  several  ''  sunken "  valleys, 
noted  for  the  beauty  of  their  scenery.  Amongst  these  are  Burragorang 
Valley,  through  which  the  Wollondilly  flows;  Kangaroo  Valley,  between 
Moss  Vale  and  the  Shoalhaven ;  and  the  Araluen  Valley,  near  Braidwood. 
On  this  tableland  also  are  situated  the  wonderful  Jenolan,  Wombeyan,  and 
Yarrangobilly  Caves,  the  beautiful  formations  in  which  have  been  dissolved 
out  of  limestone  secreted  by  the  polyps  of  ancient  Silurian  atolls  and 
coral  reefs.  The  climate  is  generally  mild  and  bracing,  although  at  times 
there  are  heavy  snowfalls  in  the  high  southern  portion,  and  snow 
occasionally  lingers  on  the  topmost  crests  of  the  Muniong  Range  through- 
out the  year. 

In  addition  to  the  above-described  sections  of  the  great  Cordillera, 
which  either  traverse  the  tableland  or  run  along  its  margin,  numerous 
spurs  or  laterals  are  thrown  out  on  each  side.     On  the  eastern  side  there 
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ii  fiist  tile  Macfheama  iUa^e,  wMck  pnmiM  aa^  ZEM^aiar  covne.  fr«tt 
lUKttr  TentftrfidLd  to  Point  DcbBgor,  and  8epavate»  the  bfuiiiifl  at  th&  Tw«ad 
audi  RiduBond  in  New  S<o«t]i  Waihea  from  that  of  tke  Logan  Rirar  ia 
QvflciiBkuid.  iti  kighcfit  elevatioo  is  readwd  in  Mount  Lioidiay  (4^4> 
feet),  a  pictuneeqne  peak,  wkoae  bare»  voek-bound  eiinmiit  is  Tieible  itar 
mmnj  miles  around.  Then  there  is  the  Richmond  Raage,  separating^  the- 
basins  of  the  Hichmond  and  Clarence  Rivers.  Next  comes  the  Madbaj 
Range,  forming  the  watershed  between  the  Clarence  and  Madeay,  and 
resitting  its  highest  point  in  Chandler's  Peak  (5,130  feet).  The  Hastings 
Hange^  Hes  between  the  Macleay  and  Hastings  basins.  Then  comes  the 
Mount  Royal  Range^  which  branches  off  in  a  south-easterly  direetion  from 
the  Liverpool  Range,  and  attains  its  greatest  elevation  in  Mount  Royal^ 
or  Gobrabald  (3„006  feet).  The  Hunter  Range  forms  part  of  the  southern 
l»>undary  of  the  Hunter  Valley^  its  most  prominent  peaks  beiag 
Corricudgy  and  Warrawalong,  each  about  3,000  feet  high.  The  Blue 
Mountains  constitute  a  plateau-like  mass  in  the  county  of  Cook,  the 
highest  peaks  th^ein  being  Mount  Clarence  (4,000  feet),  and  Mount 
Victoria  (3,525  feet).  Portion  of  the  Mittagong  Range  traverses  the 
southern  tableland^  and,  near  Robertson,  joins  wiUi  the  Illawarra  Range. 

The  chief  spurs  on  the  west  of  the  Dividing  Range  are  as  appended : — 
The  Nandewar  Range  breaks  off  from  the  New  England  Range  about  12 
miles  south  of  UraUa,  and  terminates  about  10  miles  from  the  banks  of 
the  Gwydir.  Its  highest  peak  is  Mount  Lindsay  (3,000  feet).  Traces  of 
past  volcanic  activity  are  found  at  intervals  along  this  range.  The 
Moonbi  Range  leaves  the  New  England  section  of  the  main  mountain  mass 
near  the  source  of  the  Macdonald  River,  and  runs  to  within  22  miles  of 
Manilla,  reaching  its  topmost  elevation  in  The  Summit  (3,600  feet).  The 
Currabubula  Range  branches  off  from  the  Liverpool  Range,  and  pursues  a 
north-westerly  direction  to  a  point  on  the  Peel  River  about  half-way 
between  Tamworth  and  Gunnedah.  The  highest  peak.  Mount  Turi,  has  an 
altitude  of  about  3,000  feet.  From  the  Liverpool  Range  a  north-westerly 
offshoot  runs  out  to  the  vicinity  of  Coonabarabran,  and  is  known  as  the 
Warrumbungle  Range.  Its  greatest  elevation  is  reached  in  Mount 
Ezmouth  (3,000  feet).  Abundant  evidences  of  past  volcanic  activity  are 
met  with  at  intervals  in  the  course  of  the  range.  The  Macquarie  Range 
strikes  off  from  the  Main  Range  near  Shooter's  Hill,  and  extends  to  the 
junction  of  the  Cudgegong  and  Macquarie  Rivers.  Its  highest  point  is 
the  Canoblas  (4,610  feet),  a  group  of  volcanic  peaks  in  the  vicinity  of 
Orange.  It  was  near  the  junction  of  Summer  Hill  and  Lewis  Ponds 
Creeli,  which  have  their  sources  in  the  Macquarie  Range,  that  Engraves 
made  his  famous  gold  discoveries  in  1851.  The  Mundoonan  Range 
branches  off  from  the  Cullarin  section  of  the  cordillera  a  little  to  the  nev^ 
of  Lake  George,  and  terminates  near  Cootamundra,  another  b^anolt 
turning  southward  to  near  Gnndagai.  It^  topmost  peak  is  Mundoonaa 
(2,674  feet).  Three  spurs  are  given  off  to  the  westward  from  the  Munixnig' 
Range.  First  there  is  the  Murrumbidgee  Range,  separating  the  basinfli 
of  the  Goodradigbee  and  Upper  Murrumbidgee  Rivers.  S^^eral  of  its 
peaks  approach  7,000  feet  in  height.  Next  comes  the  Tumut  Range, 
separating  the  Goodradigbee  from  the  Tmnut  River,  and  thi»  is  followed 
by  the  Murray  Range,  which  divides  the  upper  courses  of  the  Tumnt  and 
Murray  Rivers,  and  reaches  its  culminating  point  in  Mount  Darg«l  (6,49© 
feet). 

The  only  true  lakes  of  any  consequence  in  New  South  Wales  are  found* 
on  the  southern  tableland,  the  principal  being  Lake  George  and  Lake* 
Bathurst.  The  former  occupies  a  depression  in  the  Cullarin  Range, - 
known  as  Lake  George  Basin,  and  has  an  area  of  40  squate  miles,  with  a 
lottgl^  of  almut  1^  miles,  and  a  breadth,  in  its  widest  part,  of  6  miles..' 
It  must  be  understood,  however,  that  these  dimensions  vary  with  the 
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seaaoiM,  and^  aa  a  mattef  of  faet,  between  the  years  1846  and  1850  the  lake 
ia  aaid  to  hare  been  quite  dry.  Although  it  receives  the  drainikge  of 
several  small  streams^  its  waters,  which  are  quite  brackish,  have  no  visible 
outlet.  Lake  Bathuxst  lies  10  miles  to  the  eastward  of  Lake  George,  and 
in  good  seasons  haa  an  area  of  15  square  miles.  Both  lakes  are  situated 
in  a  rich,  productive  district,  and  the  scenery,  especially  in  the  Lake, 
George  Basin,  ia  of  renarkable  beauty. 

Thb  Wbstbrn  Distbiot. 

The  Western  District  occupies  by  far  the  largest  area  in  New  South 
Wales,  extending  ss  it  does  from  the  foot  of  the  tableland  right  across 
to  the  boundary  of  the  State.  Practically  the  whole  of  this  immense  tract 
of  country  coqsists  of  a  vast  plain,  the  continuity  of  which  is  broken  only 
in  the  extreme  west  by  the  insignificant  Grey  and  Barrier  Ranges. 
Between  Orange  and  Cobar  there  is  a  low  ridge  dividing  portion  of  the 
Lachlan  tributaries  from  the  Darling,  and  this  elevation  is  considered  by 
geologists  to  be  tlie  skeleton  remnant  of  a  great  range  which  once  stretched 
right  across  to  the  border.  As  pointed  out  previously,  t^ere  is  by  no 
means  a  bold  line  of  demarcation  between  the  tableland  and  the  Western 
District,  the  highlands,  generally  speaking,  merging  with  the  plain  by  a 
long  gentle  slope.  Various  portions  of  this  region  have  received  distinc- 
tive names.  Tnus,  the  Liverpool  Plains  comprise  an  extensive  tract  of  goocf 
pastoral  country  lying  between  the  Currabubula*  and  Liverpool  Ranges,, 
discovered  in  1825  by  Allan  Cunningham.  Old  Man  Plain  is  situated* 
between  Hay  and  DenLliquin,  and  The  Bland  between  Cootamundra  and 
Lake  Cowal.  Ba^rrabool  Plain  is  on  the  Lower  Namoi,  and  the  Baronner- 
Plains  are  on  the  Castlereagh,  near  Coonamble.  The  name  Riverina  is 
applied  to  a  beautiful  expanse  of  pastoral  and  agricultural  country, 
intersected  by  quite  a  network  of  streams,  bounded  on  the  north  by  the 
Lachlan  River  almost  up  to  Euabalong,  on  the  south  by  the  Murray  from 
the  Lachlan  junction  up  to  Albury,  while  the  eastern  boundary  is,  roughly 
speaking,  the  Sydney  road. 

A  glance  at  the  map  would  lead  to  the  impression  that  this  great 
western  plain  region  was  provided  with  a  splendid  natural  water  supply 
in  the  shape  of  numerous  rivers  and  tributary  streams.  A  nearer 
acquaintance  with  die  physical  conditions  of  the  district  will,  however, 
tend  in  some  degree  to  modify  this  view.  The  upper  courses  of  the  great 
rivers  are  for  the  most  part  shallow,  and  in  very  dry  weather  consist 
merely  of  a  chain  of  deep  pools,  the  intervening  portions  being  quite- 
dry.  Moreover,  many  of  the  tributaries  in  times  of  drought  fail  to 
reach  the  main  stream,  and  sink  their  scanty  contents  into  the  soil. 
Another  peculiarity  of  some  of  the  western  rivers  consists  in  the  fact 
that  occasionally  the  banks  of  the  stream  are  actually  higher  than  the- 
surrounding  country.  In  very  rainy  seasons,  therefore,  when  the  shallow 
channels  refuse  the  impossible  task  of  carrying  the  united  drainage  oT 
tributaries,  many  of  which  bring  down  water  from  far-distant  Queens- 
land, the  whole  country  for  miles  around  is  inundated,  and  becomes  an 
inland  sea.  The  foregoing,  however,  represents  extremes  of  conditions 
in  the  west.  In  ordinary  seasons  the  rivers  creep  slowly  along  through 
grass-covered  plains,  on  which  millions  of  sheep  are  depastured,  while' 
here  and  there  the  fertile  alluvial  soil  yields  rich  crops  of  wheat  and  other 
produce.  In  addition  to  the  natural  grasses,  several  indigenous  shrubs 
and  trees  afford  sustenance  to  the  pastoralists'  flocks,  the  most  important 
of  these  being  the  well-known  salt-bush.' 

It  is  easy  now  to  understand  the  conflicting  reports  brought  back  to 
Sydney  by  the  early  explorers  in  this  region,  for  the  aspect  of  the  country 
Si  entirely  ^verjted  by  the  seasons. 
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All  the  rivers  of  the  Western  District  really  belong  to  one  system — 

that  of  the  Murray-Darling.     The  upper  portion  of  the  Murray  River 

is  composed  of  three  branches — the  Indi,  Hume,  and  Tooma.     The  Indi, 

which  is  generally  regarded  as  the  source  of  the  main  river,  rises  near 

the  Pilot  Mountain,  at  an  elevation  of  5,000  feet  above  sea-level,  the 

other    two    branches    originating    in    the    slopes    of    Mount    Kosciusko. 

Descending  towards  Albury,  the  river  receives  the  drainage  of  numerous 

other   mountain   streams,    and,    pursuing   a   westerly   course   along   the 

southern  boundary  of  the  State,  receives  the  waters  of  the  Murrumbidgee 

and  Darling  on  its  right  bank,  prior  to  passing  into  South  Australia, 

«ehere   it   discharges  into  Lake  Alexandrina.     The  total   length  of   the 

Murray  is  about  1,720  miles,  of  which  1,250  are  in  New  South  Wales; 

"the  total  navigable  length  being  about  1,590  miles.     As  in  the  case  of 

nearly  all  the  western  rivers,  numerous  ana-branches,  or  "  billabongs," 

are  found  along  its  course,  the  principal  being  the  Edward,  which  has 

;a  length  of  150  miles.     As  before  stated,  the  Murray  passes  through  some 

•of   the   finest   pastoral   country   in   Australia,    while   in   the   immediate 

-vicinity  of  the  river  there  are  forests  of  red  gum  and  other  valuable 

timber  trees,  the  quality  of  which  is  being  considerably  improved  by 

judicious  forest-thinning. 

The  Darling  drains  a  most  extensive  basin,  some  of  its  upper  tributaries 
•  originating  in  the  highlands  of  southern  Queensland.  The  total  length 
of  the  river  is  estimated  at  3,282  miles,  and  in  favourable  seasons  it  is 
navigable  for  small  steamers  as  far  as  Walgett,  2,345  miles  from  the  sea. 
Its  furthest-north  tributary  is  the  Condamine,  which  rises  near  Warwick, 
In  Queensland,  and,  under  the  name  of  Culgoa,  joins  the  main  stream 
20  miles  above  Bourke.  The  Dumaresq  forms  portion  of  the  northern 
boundary  of  the  State,  and  takes  its  rise  in  the  Dividing  Range  not  far 
^from  the  head  waters  of  the  Clarence.  Lower  down  it  meets  the 
Macintyre,  from  the  New  England  District,  and  thenceforward  the  main 
branch  is  called  the  Macintyre,  until  it  meets  the  Gwydir,  after  which  it 
takes  the  name  of  the  Barwon,  the  latter  title  being  retained  as  far  as 
the  junction  of  the  Began.  The  main  river  from  this  point  down  as  far 
AS  the  Murray  is  known  as  the  Darling.  From  the  Culgoa  junction  to  the 
Murray  the  river  does  not  receive  a  permanently  flowing  tributary,  and 
the  banks  in  some  places  present  the  curious  feature,  previously  alluded 
to,  of  being  higher  than  the  surrounding  country.  Nearly  all  the  plain 
country  within  the  Darling  basin  is  occupied  by  pastoralists,  much  of 
the  wool  produced  being  sent  down  by  river  steamers  to  Victoria  and 
South  Australia. 

The  Gwydir,  which  has  a  length  of  445  miles,  rises  in  the  New  England 
Range,  and  flows  in  a  north-westerly  direction  to  the  Barwon,  through 
good  pastoral  and  agricultural  country.  The  lower  portion  of  its  course 
gives  off  several  large  ana-branches,  some  of  which  stretch  out  into  exten- 
sive swamps  before  again  uniting  with  the  parent  stream.  The  Namoi  rises 
in  the  Moonbi  Range,  and,  after  receiving  various  sectional  names,  joins 
the  Barwon,  near  Walgett.  Below  Gunnedah  it  passes  through  some  fine 
pastoral  country,  including  the  celebrated  Liverpool  Plains.  The 
Castlereagh  also  joins  the  Barwon,  after  an  extremely  circuitous  course 
-of  365  miles  from  its  source  in  the  Warrumbungle  Mountains.  As  far 
down  as  Coonamble  the  river  possesses  a  fair  volume  in  ordinary  seasons, 
but  beyond  that  town  its  bed  diminishes,  and  in  some  years  the  stream 
does  not  flow  as  far  as  the  Barwon.  The  Macquarie  rises  in  the  main 
range,  near  Shooter's  Hill,  and,  after  a  course  of  about  750  miles, 
terminates  in  a  swamp  known  as  the  Macquarie  Marshes,  near  the 
Barwon.  Much  of  the  country  drained  by  the  head  waters  of  this  stream 
is  auriferous,  the  Hill  End,  Tambaroora,  Hargraves,  and  Gulgong  gold- 
fields  being  within  its  basin,  but  the  lower  river  basin  contains  good 
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agricultural  and  pastoral  country.  The  Bogan  rises  in  some  low  hills 
in  the  county  of  Kennedy,  and,  after  a  course  of  450  miles,  enters  the 
Darling  between  the  towns  of  Bourke  and  Brewarrina.  The  Bogan 
basin  is  devoted  almost  exclusively  to  sheep  raising.  The  Lachlan  is 
formed  by  the  united  waters  of  several  small  streams  originating  in  the 
Cullarin  Range,  and,  after  a  tortuous  course  of  700  miles,  joins  the 
Murrumbidgee,  the  country  near  their  confluence  being  covered  with  the 
succession  of  swamps  which  so  embarrassed  Surveyor  Oxley,  in  1817. 
Grood  pastoral  country  is  met  with  in  the  central  and  upper  portions  of 
the  river's  basin,  but  the  lower  basin  is  deficient  in  tributary  streams, 
and  generally  unsuited  for  occupation. 

The  Murrumbidgee  head  waters  have  their  sources  in  a  northerly  spur ' 
from  the  Kosciusko  plateau,  and  the  river,  after  receiving  numerous 
tributaries,  joins  the  Murray,  its  total  course  measuring  1,350  miles. 
In  favourable  seasons  small  steamers  can  proceed  up  stream  as  far  as 
Gundagai.  The  upper  course  of  the  river  is  in  extremely  rugged  country, 
much  of  which  is  auriferous,  the  Kiandra,  Gulf,  and  Adelong  gold-fields ' 
being  situated  in  this  region.  Lower  down,  the  river  passes  through  the 
rich  district  of  Riverina,  where  it  sends  off  numerous  billabongs  or  sub- 
sidiary channels,  some  of  which  extend  for  a'  considerable  distance. 
The  soil  in  this  region  is  of  surprising  fertility,  and  is  the  home  of  a 
prosperous  agricultural  and  pastoral  population.  Several  lakes  occur 
in  various  places  along  the  courses  of  the  great  western  rivers.  The 
area  of  these,  however,  is  indeterminate,  as  in  dry  weather  their 
contents  sometimes  disappear,  while  in  very  wet  seasons  they  occasionally 
cover  an  inunense  extent  of  country.  Lakes  Poopelloe  and  Gunyulka 
are  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Darling,  and  Cawndilla,  Menindie, 
and  Laidley's  Ponds  on  the  right.  Lakes  Cowal  and  Cudjellico  are  within 
the  Lachlan  basin,  and  Lake  Victoria,  which  is  sometimes  filled  by  the 
overflow  from  the  Murray,  is  in  the  south-western  corner  of  the  State. 
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GEOLOGICAL  FORMATION. 

Tb;b  geology  of  the  State  has  been  ably  treated  by  Tariotis  learned 
scientists,  and  this  work  has  been  added  to  by  the  late  Mr.  C.  S.  Wilkin- 
8on»  Government  Geologist,  and  by  Mr.  E.  F.  Pittman,  his  successor  in 
that  office.  To  the  Bey.  W.  B.  Clarke  we  are  indebted  for  the  first, 
systematic  classification  of  the  various  sedimentary  formations  found 
in  New  South  Wales.  The  original  classification,  however,  has  been 
somewhat  modified,  and  the  rocks»  as  they  are  now  known,  Are  clasufied 
as  iollows  :-T- 


^Cainozoie», 


/  i>A«4  Tiiiiia— ■  J  K#06nt« 
rPostTerttsryjpi^j,^,^^,^^ 


!PliOO0IIA. 
Miooena. 
Eocene. 


jMuotoic 


...J 


GretaoeooB. 


JuxMsio. 


Upper  Cretaoeout— Desert  Sandatone. 
I  Middle  Cre^toeoas— Auriferous  Alluvial  Leads  at  Mouot 
I       Brown,  Tibooburra,  aQ4  The  Peak,  near  Kaynnmeca. 
^  LoiPBT  Oretooeous — ^RoUing  Dom    "* 


(  Wianamatta  Shales. 
iTnassio— Hawkesbury  Series   <  Hawkesbury  Sandstones. 

( Narrabeen  Shales. 

r  Upper  Coal  Measures. 
Derapeey  Beds. 


^  Palceozoic,, ' 


Carboniferous. 
Devonian. 
Upper  Silurian. 
^  Lower  Silurian. 


Lower  Coal  Measures. 
^  Lower  Marine  Series. 


Paleozoic  Pehtod. 


Palctozoic  rocks  extend  throughout  almost  the  whole  eastern  portion  of 
the  States,  principally  on  the  western  watershed  of  the  Main  Dividing 
Range,  in  the  country  where  the  Murrumbidgee,  Lachlan,  and  Aber- 
crombie  Kivers  rise.  They  appear  on  the  eastern  watershed,  along  part 
of  the  coast  near  Bateman's  Bay,  and,  striking  inland,  are  found  in 
the  basin  of  the  Clyde,  and  the  upper  valley  of  the  Shoalhaven.  Slates 
containing  Lower  Silurian  fossils  (Graptolites)  have  been  found  at  four 
localities  in  New  South  Wales — on  the  border  of  Victoria,  to  the  south 
and  south-west  of  Delegate;  at  Myall  Reefs,  near  Tomingley;  at  the 
Junction  Reefs,  near  Mandurama;  and  at  Cadia,  near  Orange. 

The  Upper  Silurian  rocks  extend  as  far  north  as  Mudgee,  where  they 
are  overlain  by  the  Permo-Carboniferous  strata  of  the  Hunter  Valley, 
and  by  the  belt  of  volcanic  rocks  extending  along  the  Liverpool  Range. 
They  reappear  farther  north,  in  the  upper  valley  of  the  Macleay  River, 
on  the  east  slope,  and  in  the  basin  of  the  Namoi,  on  the  west  of  the 
Dividing  Range.  The  Silurian  rocks  consist  of  sandstone,  slate,  and 
limestone,  and  exhibit  evidence  of  metamorphism,  particularly  in  the 
oountry  around  Bathurst  and  Hill  End.  Limestone  beds,  of  considerable 
extent,    are    scattered    throughout    this    formation.      These    are    chiefly 
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eeip^tca  •!  crinowk  and  corals  ^wiiiob  outtcrop  praadneniiy  in  die 
Wetlingten  District  near  Moloag  and  Oulgoatg,  at  Tuena,  and  also  in 
tb»  Mamuubidgee  IHstrict.  In  the  limestone  formations  are  found 
magaifio^it  caves,  such  as  the  Weilinfton,  Wcnnbeyan,  Fish  Rwer  or 
Jenolaai  Oaves,  Bungonia  and  Abercrombie,  the  fame  of  which  has  spread 
oven  be^»d  die  confines  of  Aastralia.  The  cw7es  at  Yarrangobillj,  isi 
the  Eiandra  District,  are  also  very  attractive. 

The  Ihvanian  rocks  are  well  seen  at  Mount  Lambie,  near  Rydal, 
where  the  late  Mr.  C.  S.  Wilkinson  measured  a  section  of  strata  showing 
a  thickness  of  not  less  than  10,000  feet.  They  also  occur  in  the  northern, 
southwn,  and  western  districts. 

The  Carboniferous  Rocks. — The  coal-bearing  rocks  are  of  three  distinct 
aystems,  the  first  of  which  is,  in  all  probability,  of  Lower  Carboniferous 
age.  Two  seams,  the  one  5  feet  and  the  other  7  feet  in  thickness,  occur 
near  the  top  of  this  system;  but  the  coal. in  both  cases  is  full  of  bands,, 
and  otherwise  too  dirty  to  be  of  any  economic  value. 

The  Permo'Carboniferous  Rooks. — The  second  system,  known  as  the 
Fermo-Carboniferous,  contains  many  seams  of  workable  coal,  which  have 
been  developed  in  both  New  Soutll  Wales  and  Queensland.  Productive 
coal  measures  occur  in  this  system  in  three  horizons  in  New  South  Wales  : 
the  first  and  lowest  of  these  is  the  Greta  (Stony  Creek)  series,  the  second 
the  Tomago  (East  Maitland)  series,  and  the  last  and  upperipost  the  New- 
castle series.  The  total  thickness  of  this  system  and  its  associated  strata 
at  Newcastle  is  about  11,000  feet,  containing  a  total  thickness  of  about 
150  feet  of  coal,  without  taking  into  account  seams  of  less  than  3  feet  in 
thickness.  Borings  at  Cremorne,  a  point  on  the  northern  margin  of 
Sydney  Harbour,  as  well  as  at  Holt-Sutherland  and  Liverpool,  have 
confirmed  the  anticipations  of  the  Rev.  W.  B.  Clarke  and  Mi;*.  C.  S. 
Wilkinson  as  to  the  continuous  extension  of  at  least  the  upper  or  Newcastle 
aeries  of  coal-seams  between  Newcastle  on  the  north  and  Bulli  on  the 
•outh.  Reference  to  the  operations  of  the  Sydney  Harbour  Collieries 
Company  will  be  found  in  the  chapter  dealing  with  Mines  and  Minerals. 

Mebozoic  Peiuqd. 

The  Triassic  Rocks. — The  third  system  comprises  the  Clarence  Carbon- 
iferous basin,  and  is  of  MesoEoic  age.  Professor  David  estimates  the 
length  of  that  part  of  it  which  contains  the  principal  seams  to  be  about 
€5  miles  from  east  to  west,  while  its  mldAh  is  about  37  miles  from  north 
to  south.  The  most  remarkable  beds  in  the  Clarence  basin  are  a  series 
^  massive  whitish  sandstones,  which  were  considered  by  Mr.  C.  S.  Wil- 
kinson to  be  the  equivalents  of  the  Hawkesbury  sandstones,  and  were 
named  by  him  '^  The  Middle  Clarence  Series,"  occupying  as  they  do  an 
intermediate  position  between  the  upper  and  lower  coal-beds  of  the  basin. 
N<me  of  the  seams  in  this  coal-field*  has  as  yet  been  proved  to  be  of  com- 
mercial value.  Professor  David  estimates  the  top  seam  to  contain  1  foot 
S  inches,  out  of  a  total  thickness  of  5  feet  7^  inchen,  of  coal  fit  for 
ordinary  consumption,  while  the  second  and  third  seams  have  not  yet 
been  sufficiently  tested  to  allow  of  a  definite  opinion  being  formed  of 
their  value.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  even  if  the  seams  prove  to  bo 
of  insufficient  thickness  and  purity  to  yield  coal  fit  for  purposes  of  export, 
they  may  supply  sufficient  coal  of  fair  quality  for  local  requirements, 
especially  if  it  be  washed  in  suitable  machines,  such  as  Liihrig's. 
•  The  Hawkesbury  and  Wianamatta  series,  which  overlie  the  Carbon- 
iferous formation  of  that  part  of  the  country  through  which  the  Hawkes- 
Imry  and  its  principal  tributaries  flow,  belong  to  the  Mesozoic  period. 
It  is  in  this  series  that  the  wonderful  gorges  of  the  Blue  Mountains,  and 
Hie  beautiful  harbours  of  Port  Jackson,  Port  Hacking,  and  Brokien  Bay; 
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occur.  The  rocks  consist  of  grey,  purple,  and  chocolate  coloured  shales^ 
and  yellowish-grey  sandstones,  and  the  maximum  thickness  of  the  strata 
is  estimated  at  1,700  feet.  The  Triassic  rocks  form  the  principal  store- 
house of  the  artesian  water  supply  of  the  north-western  portion  of  the 
State,  where  they  underlie  the  Rolling  Downs  or  Lower  Cretaceous  for- 
mation. .  Most  of  the  deeper  bores  in  this  arid  region  obtain  the  bulk 
of  their  supply  of  water  from  the  Triassic  sandstones. 

The  Wianamatta  formation  extends  round  Sydney,  and  covers  a  space 
in  the  shape  of  an  irregular  triangle,  the  angular  points  of  which  rest  at 
Picton  on  the  south,  Richmond  on  the  north,  and  Sydney  on  the  east. 
The  beds  are  composed  of  fine  sedimentary  deposits  of  argillaceous  shales, 
and  are  of  comparatively  little  thickness.  They  appear  to  have  been 
deposited  in  hollows  worn  by  denudation  out  of  the  sandstone  on  which 
they  directly  rest.  The  Narrabeen  shales,  the  Hawkesbury  sandstones, 
and  the  Wianamatta  shales  do  not  contain  any  remarkable  seams  of 
coal.  All  three  formations  are  intersected  by  igneous  dykes,  which  have 
also  intruded  the  underlying  Permo-Carboniferous  rocks,  and  where  they 
have  come  in  contact  with  the  coal-seams,  the  latter  have  been  converted 
into  coke,  sometimes  to  a  thickness  of  3  feet  or  more. 

Jurassic  rocks  have  been  recognised  in  only  one  locality  in  New  South 
Wales,  viz.,  on  the  Talbragar  River,  about  20  miles  north  of  Gulgong, 
where  they  occupy  a  denuded  hollow  in  the  Hawkesbury  sandstones. 
They  are  of  small  extent,  and  consist  of  yellowish  shales  containing 
numerous  fish  and  plant  remains. 

The  Cretaceous  formations  occupy  the  north-western  part  of  the  State, 
extending  from  the  Barwon  westward  towards  the  north-west  corner. 
Water-bearing  strata  have  been  reached  at  depths  varying  from  89  feet 
to  2,070  feet,  and  large  quantities  of  water  have  been  obtained,  though 
principally  from  the  underlying  Triassic  sandstones.  The  existence  of 
subterranean  water  throughout  this  extensive  region  has  been  practically 
demonstrated,  and  it  remains  for  the  settlers  to  avail  themselves  of  the 
stores  with  which  Nature  has  charged  her  reservoirs  in  the  ages  that 
have  long  since  been  counted  out.  The  steps  already  taken  in  regard 
to  utilising  the  artesian  water  are  described  below. 

Cainozoic  Period. 

To  this  period  belong  the  deposits  covering  the  greater  portion  of  the 
central  and  western  districts  of  the  State.  It  therefore  embraces  the 
valleys  of  the  great  western  rivers  and  their  chief  tributaries.  The 
formation  is,  however,  intersected  by  a  broad  broken  belt,  chiefly  of 
Silurian  rocks,  extending  across  its  centre,  from  the  Began  River  towards 
the  Great  Barrier  Range  on  the  farther  side  of  the  Darling.  Large 
patches  of  Devonian  rocks  are  also  met  with  in  the  same  region. 
Making  these  deductions,  the  Post-Tertiary  rocks  cover  more  than  one- 
third  of  the  whole  State.  The  vast  alluvial  plains  were  formed  during 
the  Pliocene  and  Post-Pliocene  periods.  The  alluvial  deposits  are  of 
variable  thickness,  sometimes  shallow;  but  in  the  great  plains,  between 
the  main  rivers  which  intersect  the  country,  the  deposits  are  of  very 
great  depth. 

Igneous  and  Metamorphic  Rocks. 

The  area  occupied  by  these  rocks  comprises  one-eighth  of  the  State, 
the  principal  rocks  belonging  to  the  series  consisting  of  varieties  of 
granite,  quartz-porphyry  and  felstone,  diorite,  basalt,  and  serpentine. 
Granite  occurs  for  the  most  part  in  the  northern  and  southern  masses 
of  the  Great  Dividing  Range,  but  is  found  outcropping  throughout 
the  Silurian  deposits,  which  cover  so  large  a  part  of  the  centre  of  the 
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State.  Diorite  and  basalt  occur  principally  in  the  country  between 
the  Macleay  and  Manning  Riyers,  and  on  both  slopes  of  the  Liyerpool 
Range,  between  the  upper  waters  of  the  Namoi  and  Macleay.  Serpentine 
is  found  scattered  in  different  parts  of  the  State,  chiefly  at  Gundagai, 
Bingara,  Lucknow,  Nundle,  Yulgilbar  on  the  Clarence  Riyer,  and  Port 
Macquarie.  The  granites,  quartz-porphyries  and  felstones  haye  been 
recognised  as  belonging  to  the  Palaeozoic  age;  whilst  the  yolcanic  rocks, 
basalts,  and  others  are  chiefly  contemporaneous  with  the  Tertiary  series. 
At  Kiama  there  is  an  immense  deyelopment  of  interbedded  basalt  layas 
and  tuffs  in  the  Permo-Carboniferous  rocks. 

Artesian  Water. 

Before  actual  boring  operations  proved  that  the  belief  was  well 
founded,  it  had  long  been  scientifically  demonstrated  that  there  was 
every  probability  of  water  being  obtained  in  the  Triassic  formation 
which  underlies  the  whole  of  the  north-western  portion  of  New  South 
Wales — a  region  favoured  with  only  a  sparse  rainfall. 

It  was  not  until  1879  that  artesian  boring  was  attempted  in  New 
South  Wales.  In  that  year  operations  were  begun  at  Eallara,  a  station 
lying  between  Bourke  and  Wilcannia.  The  supply  was  tapped  at  a 
depth  of  140  feet,  and  the  effluent  water  rose  to  a  height  of  26  feet. 
In  1884  the  Department  of  Mines  put  down  its  first  bore  in  search  of 
water,  a  small  supply  of  which  was  reached  at  89  feet.  Since  then 
much  work  has  been  done,  both  by  the  Government  and  by  private 
enterprise.  That  artesian  water  is  obtainable  in  other  than  Cretaceous 
rocks  is  borne  out  by  palaeontological  evidence,  and  some  of  the  most 
successful  bores,  such  as  those  at  Coonamble,  Moree,  Gil  Gil  (Moree  to 
Boggabilla),  and  Eureka  (Walgett  to  Coonamble),  have  pierced  rocks 
of  Triassic  age,  corresponding  with  the  Ipswich  Coal  Measures;  indeed, 
it  is  now  generally  recognised  that  the  bulk,  if  not  the  whole,  of  the 
artesian  water  of  New  South  Wales  is  derived  from  porous  rocks  of 
Triassic  age. 

In  1905  there  were  fifty-five  completed  Government  flowing  bores, 
yielding  approximately  30,000,000  gallons  daily,  while  there  were  in 
addition  twenty-five  bores  from  which  the  water  supply  was  obtained  by 
pumping.  The  deepest  bore  sunk  in  the  State  is  situated  at  Dolgelly,  on 
the  Moree-Boggabilla  road,  where  a  depth  of  4,086  feet  has  been  reached, 
the  water  issuing  at  a  temperature  of  130  degrees  Fahr.,  with  an  average 
daily  supply  of  682,200  gallons.  The  next  deepest  is  situated  at  Wallon, 
on  the  same  road,  the  depth  being  3,747  feet.  From  this  bore  there  is  a 
flow  of  810,000  gallons  per  diem,  the  temperature  of  the  water  being 
124  degrees  Fahr.  The  largest  flow  is  obtained  at  the  Eenmare  bore,  on 
the  road  from  Bourke  to  Hungerford,  the  daily  average  being  2,050,000 
gallons.  In  addition  to  the  Government  bores,  there  are  253  completed 
private  bores,  full  details  of  the  supply  from  which  cannot  be  given,  while 
there  are  two  Government  and  twelve  private  bores  in  progress.  Further 
reference  to  the  subject  will  be  found  in  the  chapter  dealing  with  the 
Pastoral  Industry. 
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HISTORICAL  SKETCH  OF  NEW  SOUTH  WALES. 

On  the  return  to  England  of  Cook's  famous  expedition,  the  inrngmsiioui 
of  the  public  was  fired  by  the  accounts  of  the  earthly  paradise  discovered 
beyond  the  seas.  Any  idea  of  utilising  the  new  possession  was,  however, 
for  the  time  being,  impracticable,  as  the  nation  was  on  the  verge  of  war 
with  the  American  colonies,  and  it  was  not  until  the  termination  of  that 
unfortunate,  struggle  in  the  year  1783  that  attention  was  again  directed 
towards  the  possibility  of  founding  a  settlement  in  Australia. 

Such  bitter  feelings  had  been  engendered  by  the  war  that  it  was  next 
ta  impossible  for  British  sympathisers  in  America  to  live  side  by  side 
with  their  conquerors,  and  a  scheme  was  propounded  by  James  Matra, 
who  had  been  a  midshipman  on  the  '' Endeavoiu*,"  under  which  these 
"  loyalists  '^  were  to  be  settled  in  New  South  Wales.  The  idea,  how- 
ever, did  not  appeal  very  strongly  to  the  Imperial  authorities,  and,, 
besides,  the  new  country  was  wanted  for  another  purpose.  For  over 
a  hundred  years  it  had  been  the  custom  to  transport  convicts  to  the 
American  colonies,  but  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  of  course,  put  an  end 
t€i  the  practice.  By  the  time  peace  was  signed,  the  prisons  had  become 
dangerously  overcrowded,  and  an  outlet  was  imperatively  necessary. 
At  first  it  was  proposed  to  establish  the  settlement  on  the  west  coast  of 
Africa,  but  this  was  found  to  be  unsuitable,  and  it  was  then  determined 
to  utilise  the  shores  of  Botany  Bay. 

By  order  oi  Viscount  Sydney,  a  fleet  of  eleven  vessels  was  got  together,, 
consisting  of  the  frigate  **  Sirius  "  (in  which  Captain  Phillip,  the  first 
Governor,  travelled),  the  tender  **  Supply,"  six  transports  and  three  stoi-f* 
shipa.  According  to  a  return  dated  15th  April,  1787,  the  ''  first  fleet'* 
carried  out  ta  Botany  Bay  571  male  and  158  female  convicts,  inclusive  of 
11  children,  and  a  detachment  of  marines  which,  including  30  married 
women  and  12  children,  numbered  253.  (In  a  statement  forwarded  from 
Sta,  Cxux.,  Phillip  gives  the  number  victualled  on  10th  June,  1787,  as 
1,015,.  tihe-eoaviets  numbering  558  men,  192  women,  and  13  children.)  A 
start  waa  made  from  Plymouth  on  the  13th  May^  1787,  and  on  the  18th 
JaBiuary„  1788^  the  **  Supply"  reached  Botany  Bay,  followed  in  the  course 
oi  the  next  two*  days  1:^  the  rest  of  the  fleet. 

Governor  PhiUip  was  not  long  in.  discovering  that  Botany  Bay  was  by 
rue  BBeans  an  ideail  spot  for  a  settlement.  The  harbour  was  shallow,  and 
ififlufficisntly  protected  from  advise  winds;  the  rich  soil  and  beautiful 
maodows  alluded  to  by  Cook  and  Banks  could  not  be  found ,  while  there 
was  a  very  scanty  supply  of  fresh  water.  Phillip,  thereupon,  with  & 
small  party,  proceeded  in  a  rowing  boat  to  explore  Port  Jackson,  and  s©^ 
impressed  was  he  with  the  capabilities  of  this  magnificent  harbour,  that 
he  immediately  determined  on  removing  the  settlement  thither,  choosing 
for  its  site  the  shores  of  a  little  inlet  which  he  named  Sydney  Cove.  The 
ships  were  therefore  brought  round  as  soon  as  possible,  and  on  the  26tb 
January,  1788,  formal  possession  was  taken  of  Sydney  Cove,  although  the 
proclamation  of  the  colony  and  the  reading  of  the  Governor's  Commission 
did  not  take  place  until  the  7th  February.  While  the  fleet  was  still  in 
Botany  Bay,  two  French  vessels,  the  **  Boussole"  and  the  "Astrolabe,"  put 
in  to  refit.     La  P^rouse,  the  conmiander  of  the  expedition,  had  been  sent 
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tefc  aa  a  TOjea^  ofducoiviwy  bj  tile  FY«iich'G««rQnuDei]ffc,  and  in  an-  e»- 
ooontar  with  tt^  natiTca  «f  tkt  NaTigfttor'a  lalaad  several  of  hia  mmi  wave 
killedy  aiMi  botk  tiie  tiuip*'  leog-  beats  were  lott.  Sluirt]^  alter  hia  arrival 
at  Botauij,  Kre  le  Beaeieur^  tbe  nutiiraliat  ef  the  espediiion»  died,  a^ 
was  buried  ea  the  •here  ol  the  bay,,  a  meainnenit  marking  hie  laat  restiag^ 
piaee.  Attest  a  abaj  el  two  ncmtha.  La  P^reuae  tailed  away»  aad  for  lort^ 
jeare  netbiag  nore  wai  heard  oi  the  expeditioa.  Ita  tiltimate  £ate  waa 
aaoertaiaed  hy  Captain  ]>iHen»  who  diaeevtred  that  the  Teaaele  had  been 
wxecked  on  a  coral  reef  oA  the  MiaUioolo  lalande^ 

Frem  the  nerj  outset  the  inf aa^  coleaj  wae  betet  hj  grare  diffietilties.. 
Whea  the  werk  of  dearing  the  wecKia  aad  profiding  quarters  and  hoapitai 
aeoeaBBDedetiea  wae  Isaken  in.  hand,  it  was  found  that  theve  were  very  few 
eapdble  meehaaica  amongst  either  soldiers  or  eonricts.  Many  of  the 
eefmcta  were  laij,  aibd  a  large  aismber  were  in  poor  health,  while  there 
waa  nuieh  qnarreMing  ainiang  the  offieers.  After  the  soil  had  been  get 
ready  fev  tillage,  it  wm»  disoorered  that  ne  one  had  any  practical  aoquaiat- 
aace  with  farmiag.  Sone  of  the  sheep  and  cattle  died,  others  strayed 
arwa^  and  were  lest  in  the  bush.  Major  Besa,  the  second  in  ceramand, 
declared  that,  **  It  will  be  cheaper  to  feed  the  conTicts  en  turtle  and 
▼eniaan  at  the  '  Loodom  Tai^ern  '  then  be  at  the  expenae  of  sending  them 
hcse.''  Hie  blaeks,  alaov  were  trouUesome,  bat  most  of  their  eutragea 
were  committed  by  way  of  reprisal  for  the  emeltiea  of  the  white 
inhabitants*  All  writers  en  early  AnatraUan  history  point  to  thia 
diaagreeable  fact.  Phillip  girea  it  as  his  opinion  that  the  natives  were 
net  the  aggressors.  Golliaa  says  mnch  the  same  thing;  while  Caley,  the 
botanist,  who  had  special  opportunities  for  gaining  accurate  knowledge 
eo  the  subject^  states  that  he  waa  persitaded  that  t^e  whites  w^e  them- 
seWea  responsible  fior  most  of  the  atreeitiea  which  the  nativea  committed. 
Even  during  the  firat  fiew  daya  at  Botony  Bay  the  natives  were  greenly 
ineensed  bnr  the  white  pe^k  atealiag  their  hnplemesta  of  warfare  or  the 
chase,  which  were  aoH  as  auriae  to  the  people  on  the  shipa.  Later  oa  in 
the  Goleny's  history,  it  ia  well  knorwn  thAt  in  nnmeroua  inatancea  the 
natirea  were  cruelly  ill-treated,  while  they  were  aatvally  inatigated  to 
aome  of  dieir  moat  lawless  aeta  by  escaped  conyicta. 

Deapite  'all  the  worriea,  (rOTernor  Phillip  never  leat  heart,  but  battled 
brarely  on.  It  waa  hia  aim  to  BMke  the  new.  colony,  aa  far  aa  peaaibla, 
indep^ident  of  outside  aupi^es;  ao  that,,  when  the  land  at  Farm  Cove 
peoved  unauitabie  for  agricuhnre,  he  lost  no  time  in  seeking  elsewhere, 
and  good  land  waa  diaoo^ered  at  Parramaibta.  A  branch  aet^ement  waa 
formed  at  Norfolk  laland,  under  Lieutenant  King,  in  February,  178&. 
In  connection  with  the  preaent  development  in  the  mineral  industry  it  is 
interesting  to  note  tiiat  in  a  despatdi  dated  28th  September,  1788,  the 
€>ovtmor  remarks  that  ^'  the  country  ia  thou^t  to  possess  iron,  tin,  and 
silver,"  bnt  tiu^  -^  I  give  no  encoacragBment  to  search  for  them,  aa  they 
wonid  prove  a  curse  at  the  present  tione." 

it  had  been  arranged,  prior  to  leaving  England,  that  the  Cokny 
should  never  be  left  for  nore  than  a  year  without  replenishing  the  King's 
steete.  In  accordanoe  with  thia  arrangement,  the  '"Guardian,"  transport, 
had  be»i  despatched  from  England  with  supplies  in  August,  1789,  bat 
was  wrecked  near  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  To  add  to  the  dietreaa 
eecasaaoed  in  the  Coleny  by  tk»  non-arrival  of  thia  atore-ship,  a  freah  badSch 
of  coBvieta  eaaiie  ovt  in  the ''  Lady  Juliana."  The  *^  Siriue  "  waa  hurriedly 
deapatched  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  for  supplies,  and  returned  in.  May, 
I78d,  hot  the  atock  of  proviaione  was  being  depleted,  and  famine  stared 
the  eoloniata  ia  the  face.  In  February,  1790,  there  waa  not  four  months' 
ai^ply  in  th^  storea,  etett  at  half  rations.  Under  the  cirenmstaneee^  the 
G9ietntfw  deemed  it  a^iriaable  to  divide  the  settiement,  and  aend  aeme  of 
the  inhdbitanta,  with  a  portion  el  the  anppHea;  tor  Norf  o&  Island,  tat  hmard 
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the  "  Sirius  "  and  "  Supply."  The  "  Sirius  "  was,  unfortunately,  wrecked 
near  the  island,  and  a  large  quantity  of  stores  lost.  The  little  company 
was  reduced  to  desperate  straits,  and  had  to  subsist  mainly  on  the  sea- 
birds  which  nested  on  the  island.  Meanwhile,  matters  on  the  mainland 
were  in  no  better  case,  a  prominent  resident  stating  subsequently  "  that 
for  three  years  he  lived  in  constant  belief  that  he  would  one  day  perish 
of  hunger."  Relief  arrived,  however,  in  June,  1790,  through  the  advent 
of  three  store-ships.  Soon  afterwards,  in  1791,  what  is  known  as  the 
"  Second  Fleet"  arrived,  and  consisted  of  one  store-ship  and  ten  transports 
containing  convicts.  Although  there  were  subsequent  periods  of  scarcity, 
the  community  was  never  again  threatened  with  absolute  starvation. 

At  the  close  of  the  year  1792,  Phillip  resigned  office  and  returned  to 
England.  During  his  term  of  administration  the  young  'colony  had  made 
substantial  progress.  Sydney  had  more  than  a  thousand  inhabitants, 
and  Norfolk  Island  about  900.  At  the  Rosehill  settlement  there  were 
2,000  people,  and  the  agricultural  industry  was  advancing  rapidly.  The 
valley  of  the  Hawkesbury  had  been  explored,  and  good  land  was  found  at 
various  points  along  its  course.  Roughly  speaking,  the  total  population 
at  the  end  of  1792  may  be  given  as  5,000. 

As  remarked  previously,  some  of  the  cattle  had  strayed  away  from  the 
settlement  in  its  early  days,  through  the  carelessness  of  the  person 
appointed  to  look  after  them,  and  there  was  great  surprise  and  joy 
when  a  fine  herd  of  their  descendants  was  found  in  a  wild  state  near 
the  Nepean  River  in  1795.  The  fact  that  the  animals  had  increased 
in  size  and  general  appearance  afforded  ample  proof  of  the  nutritious 
qualities  of  the  natural  herbage  of  the  country. 

In  1790  and  1791  the  New  South  Wales  Corps  was  raised  in  England 
for  special  service  in  the  Colony,  and  when  Governor  Phillip  was  leaving 
the  settlement  he  handed  over  the  administration  to  Major  Grose,  the  new 
regiment's  commander.  The  presence  of  this  corps  turned  out  to  be  a 
thorough  curse.  Its  officers  were  by  no  means  of  the  best  type.  They 
mostly  joined  the  service  with  the  idea  of  making  money.  One  of  the 
first  acts  of  the  new  administration  was  the  creation  of  a  sort  of  military 
despotism.  The  ordinary  civil  authorities  were  utterly  flouted.  Many 
of  the  officers  and  men  led  openly  immoral  lives,  to  the  amusement  or 
disgust  of  the  inhabitants.  The  soldiers  became  almost  the  only  mer- 
chants, and  many  of  them  made  large  fortunes  by  obtaining  goods  at 
prime  cost  from  the  Government  stores  and  retailing  them  at  an  enormous 
profit.  The  greatest  gains  were  made  on  spirits  of  various  kinds,  which 
were  all  included  under  the  term  **  rum."  Later  on  a  large  quantity  of 
"  rum  "  was  distilled  in  the  Colony  from  wheat  and  other  grain  grown  in 
the  Hawkesbury  district,  while  some  of  the  inhabitants  manufactured  a 
potent  spirit  from  their  surplus  crop  of  peaches.  The  eradication  of 
this  trade,  with  its  consonant  evils,  formed  one  of  the  hardest  tasks  of 
the  early  Grovernors.  Another  cause  of  dissension  was  occasioned  by  the 
division  of  official  authority  in  the  first  few  years  of  the  Colony's  history. 
The  first  four  Governors  were  naval  men,  accustomed  to  naval  discipline, 
and  impatient  of  any  interference  with  what  they  considered  their  powers 
and  privileges.  Side  by  side  with  these  were  the  officers  of  the  New  South 
Wales  Corps,  who  were  equally  jealous  as  regards  what  was  due  to  their 
military  position.  Clashing  of  interests  was  inevitable,  and  matters  in 
this  connection  reached  a  crisis  with  the  arrest  and  deposition  of  Governor 
Bligh. 

An  important  event  in  the  year  1793  was  the  arrival  of  the  "  Bellona," 
the  first  free  emigrant  ship.  The  settlers  who  arrived  in  her  at  first  took 
up  land  at  Liberty  Plains,  about  8  miles  from  Sydney,  but  later  on  they 
removed  to  the  Hawkesbury.  In  his  despatch  of  the  5th  November,  1790, 
Governor  Phillip  mentions  that  the  first  settler  on  the  lands  of  the  State 
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was  a  time-expired  convict  named  James  Ruse,  who  entered  on  his  farm 
of  30  acres  at  Parramatta  on  the  21st  November,  1789. 

The  Home  authorities  for  some  time  refused  to  accept  Phillip^s  resigna- 
tion, in  the  hope  that  he  might  be  induced  to  return  to  the  Colony,  and  it 
was  not  until  1795  that  the  new  administrator,  Grovernor  Hunter,  assumed 
office.  In  his  first  despatch  Hunter  alluded  to  the  scarcity  of  provisions 
and  lack  of  agricultural  implements  in  the  Colony,  while  he  also  com- 
plained that  the  public  works  were  retarded  through  the  absorption  of 
convict  labour  by  the  civil  and  military  officers.  The  time-expired 
prisoners  at  this  period  proved  a  source  of  great  embarrassment,  several 
of  them  turning,  to  bushranging,  while  others  indulged  in  petty  thieving 
round  the  various  settlements.  There  was  also  considerable  trouble  with 
the  soldiery,  and  this  led  Hunter  to  suggest  the  propriety  of  occasionally 
changing  the  garrison.  Had  the  Imperial  authorities  adopted  this  course, 
it  is  certain  that  the  unfortunate  episodes  in  Governor  Bligh's  vice- 
royalty  would  never  have  come  to  pass.  The  summer  of  1798-9  was 
marked  by  one  of  the  first  recorded  droughts  in  the  history  of  the  Colony, 
but  this  was  immediately  succeeded  in  the  Hawkesbury  district  by  a 
disastrous  flood  which  swept  away  the  homes  of  many  of  the  settlers,  and 
for  a  time  paralysed  all  industry  in  that  division.  The  live  stock  in  the 
Colony  in  1792  was  only  182,  whereas  in  1800  there  were  203  horses, 
1,044  cattle,  6,124  sheep,  and  2,182  goats.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that 
the  first  plough  put  into  Australian  soil  was  used  on  Macarthur's  farm  at 
Parramatta  in  1795.  As  illustrating  the  value  of  stock  in  these  early 
days,  it  may  be  stated  that  it  was  impossible  to  procure  a  horse  for  less 
than  £100,  while  cows  were  sold  at  from  £80  upwards.  One  of  the  most 
noteworthy  events  in  Hunter's  period  of  administration  was  the  discovery 
of  coal,  in  1797.  The  existence  of  the  mineral  was  first  reported  by  some 
shipwrecked  refugees  who  had  made  their  way  overland  from  Point  Hicks 
to  Sydney.  At  the  locality  where  they  discovered  it,  in  the  lUawarra 
district,  the  seam  was  so  difficult  of  access  that  its  exploitation  was  at  the 
time  regarded  as  impossible.  In  the  same  year,  however.  Lieutenant 
Shortland,  who  had  gone  northwards  in  pursuit  of  some  runaway  convicts, 
discovered  the  Hunter,  or  Coal  River,  as  it  was  originally  named,  and 
noted  the  deposits  of  coal  near  its  mouth.  Before  very  long,  steps  were 
taken  to  utilise  the  discovery,  and  the  town  of  Newcastle  was  founded. 
Up  to  1821  the  mines  were  worked  entirely  by  convict  labour.  In  a 
despatch  dated  21st  December,  1798,  the  Duke  of  Portland  recommended 
Governor  Hunter  to  export  coal  to  the  Cape,  and  to  receive  therefrom  in 
exchange  live  stock  for  the  use  of  the  settlement  in  New  South  Wales. 
The  growth  of  the  export  trade  was,  however,  at  first  but  slow.  The  first 
recorded  shipment  was  in  1801,  being  paid  for  at  the  rate  of  £2  5s.  per 
chaldron. 

The  expeditions  of  Bass  and  Flinders  during  this  period  are  amongst 
the  most  marvellous  in  the  annals  of  exploration.  Bass  was  a  surgeon,  and 
Flinders  a  midshipman  on  the  "  Reliance,"  the  vessel  which  brought  out 
Governor  Hunter.  Their  first  expedition  was  undertaken  in  a  boat  8  feet 
long,  which  they  christened  the  '*  Tom  Thimib,"  their  object  being  to  dis- 
cover a  supposed  large  river  to  the  south  of  Sydney.  The  river  turned  out 
to  be  only  an  arm  of  the  sea,  which  they  named  Port  Hacking,  but  they 
went  as  far  south  as  the  Tom  Thumb  Lagoon,  in  the  lUawarra  district, 
and,  on  the  voyage  back,  were  nearly  wrecked  by  a  "  southerly  buster." 
In  the  following  year  (1797)  Bass  sailed  in  an  open  whaleboat  on  a  more 
ambitious  voyage.  With  a  crew  of  six,  and  provisions  for  six  weeks,  he 
examined  the  coast  southward  from  Sydney,  discovering  the  mouth  of  the 
Shoalhaven,  touching  at  the  already  known  Jervis  Bay,  and  discovering 
the  fine  inlet  of  Twofold  Bay.  Then,  passing  round  Cape  Howe,  he 
discovered  and  thoroughly  explored  the  inlet  known  as  Western  Port; 
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ia  Augvst,  1798,  Fliiiden  and  Bafis  asi  off  ^ngedier  in  tki&  aloop 
"  Norfolk/'  of  25  tena,  and  on  this  oecaakxi  demamtn^ted  the  tasalari^ 
of  TMmania  by  cireunma^igating  it.  1^  paasage  betaeea  the  mainland 
and  th«  island  was  called  Bass  Strait,  by  Gorieriior  Hunter.  In  17^ 
Flinders  sailed  in  the  ''  Norfolk"  noriiiirardB  from  Syda^  and  prooeeded 
as  far  as  Henrey  Bay,  making  a  careful  sunwy  of  the  coast  aad  Tecordin^ 
ezeelleat  sailing  dire^iona^ 

As  siMiwing  the  disabilities  in  the  way  of  transport  snfiered  by  the  eajiy 
colonistfi,  it  may  be  noted  tiiat  the  soccesslul  ^ooomplishment  vi  a  iroya^ 
from  England  to  Australia  in  1799,  by  the  *'  Albion,"  in  the  spaoe  of 
three  montiis  fifteen  days  was  looked  upon  as  iittie  short  of  man^«llou«.' 
The  vessel  was  86  feet  long,  and  had  a  tannage  of  363. 

Croviemor  King  arrived  in  Sydney  witdi  authority  to  relieve  OorenMn* 
Hunter  in  April,  1800,  but  did  not  a8su»e  the  administration  till  some 
months  later.  In  a  despatdi  sent  to  Hunter  prior  to  his  learing  the 
Colony,  the  Duke  of  Portland  preferred  several  cduM'ges  oi  maladminitftra- 
tioa  against  him,  such  as  paying  exorbitant  prices  for  produce,  n^leot* 
ing  to  restrain  the  trade  in  spirits  by  the  military  and  Crovernment 
<^&cial8,  kc.  There  is  no  doubt  that  Hunter's  recall  was  unjust,  for  kia 
honesty  was  unimpeachable,  but  he  was  evidently  lacking  in  the  firmness 
and  decision  of  cliaraoter  r>3quired  in  ruling  a  Colony  composed  of  suoh 
turbulent  elements. 

From  the  talent  and  energy  that  King  had  displayed  in  the  forma- 
tion of  the  brandh  settlement  at  Norfolk  Island,  it  was  thought  that 
he  would  make  a  successful  admin i^rator,  bat  the  rmn-trade  interests 
proved  too  strong  for  him,  and  he  was  glad  to  resign  in  1806.  In  a  letter 
to  the  Under  Secretary,  King  remarks  as  follows: — **  Situated  as  the 
Colony  was  when  I  took  command,  every  step  I  made  clai^d  so  muck 
with  the  interest  of  trading  individuals,  both  eommissio'ned  and  non- 
commissioned, that  all  set  their  wits  to  work  not  only  to  (bwart  my 
exertions  but  also  to  use  ev&rj  measure  that  art,  cunning,  and  fraud 
could  suggest  to  impede  my  efforts."  Shortly  lifter  his  arrival  he  drew 
the  attention  of  the  Home  authorities  to  the  lack  of  a  circulating  medivm 
in  the  Colony,  and  4  tons  of  copper  ooin  of  ttie  value  of  Id.  each,  and 
total  value  of  £550,  were  sent  out  in  1800.  Each  coin  was  issued  at  the 
rate  of  2dM  and  it  was  made  a  penal  offence  to  export  any  quantity  in 
excess  of  £5  worth  of  this  coinage.  This,  however,  was  not  the  first 
shipment  of  money  to  the  Colony,  as  £1,000  worth  of  dollars  had  been 
sent  out  in  1792.  For  some  years  prior  to  his  arrival,  French  vessels  had 
conducted  exploratory  work  along  the  coasts,  and  it  was  the  fear  lest  they 
should  attempt  to  found  colonies  that  induced  King  to  send  Lieutenant 
Bowen  to  the  Derwent  in  1803,  and  Colonel  Paterson  in  the  following  year 
to  the  Tamar.  Colonel  Collins  had  been  sent  from  England  te  occupy 
Port  Phillip,  but  the  settlement  there  was,  later  on,  moved  to  Tasmania. 
It  is  interesting  to  note  that  in  1801  two  French  vignerons  arrived  in 
Sydney  for  the  purpose  of  superintending  the  wine-growing  industry. 
Progress  in  this  direction  was,  however,  for  a  long  time  comparatively  slow. 

During  King's  administration  the  first  serious  rising  among  the 
convict  population  took  place.  In  1804,  a  party  of  convicts,  some  tOO 
strong,  was  employed  in  road-making  at  a  place  called  Castle  HiH, 
between  Parramatta  and  Windsor.  Seizing  a  favourable  opportunity 
they  overpowered  and  disarmed  their  guards,  and  then  marched  in  the 
direction  of  the  Hawkesbury  where  they  counted  on  gaining  support 
from  the  disaffected  settlers.  Major  Johnston,  the  military  commander, 
inarched  a^inst  them  with  a  mere  handful  of  soldiers,  and  after  a 
atruggle  of  nbout  fifteen  minutes'  duration  the  insurgents  laid  down 
their  arms.  The  caonalties  amounted  to  12  killed,  and  6  wounded,  while 
26iwere  taken  prisoners,  8  of  the  latter  beipg  st^bseqnently  executed. 
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At  Bkoiiiiig  Ike  coBstMkiplfion.  ol  tpinto  in  i]ie  caffiy  dajw  ol'  the  ColsBy's 
hktory,  it  afpean  from  a  pilUaabe4  vetiurm  tlunt  dttriag^  ^e  period  Iran 
3pd  Ncmnber,  179^,  te  3Iat  May,  IdCKK  m  leas  thra  36^590  gallom  ef 
•pirit»  end  22,^^34  gftHene  ol  wine  weie  imported,  ipriuls  the  total  pepii- 
letion  wee  onlf  ebeet  5v5O0. 

The  coinage  at  this  period  w«a  ef  *  rather  mixed  deaeripttion,  and  in 
^^oirember,  18^1^,  Govener  King  feond  it  meBttsaary  to  mne  a  general 
esrdar  gyring  the  deaoeaiiMiitMD  and  rate  otf  kgal  tcndsr  ef  the  eoina 
eirciikbtijig  in  the  Colony,    lleee  were  as  foihma  :— 

£  ».  d.  £9.  4. 

AQmamm  ,..^^ 1    S  e               BupM   « e^  t  « 

Ha)lJoh«Boa  .....».^  2    0  a               T)iU<ih  Guilder 9  2  0 

Gold  Mobar..... 1  17  6               EogliBh  ShiUing 0  1  8 

Spaniah  DoHar 0    0  0  Copper  Coin  of  1  oz..  0  0  2 

Johanna    ^  4    0  0  „            ^,,..0  0  1 

D«ca»    ..: .  Qtft  „  i,^.,  0  (k  ^ 

Pagoda  0    8  0 

Generally  speaking,  the  Colony  may  be  considered  to  have  made  sub- 
stantial progress  during  King's  term  of  office.  The  settlement  had 
emerged  from  its  state  of  dependence,  so  far  at  food  was  concerned,  on 
the  mother  conntry,  while  the  beginnings  of  commercial  enterprise  in  the 
way  of  wool  and  whale  oil  were  noticeable.  By  the  year  1805  the  pastoral 
industry  was  firmly  established,  and  in  this  connection  the  name  of 
Captain  Macarthur  stands  out  prominently.  Although  the  first  Spanish 
merinos  were  brought  here  in  1797  by  Waterhouse  and  Kent,  it  is  to 
Macarthur  that  the  credit  is  due  of  seeing  the  great  possibilities  of  the 
industry,  and  of  having  the  courage  and  determination  to  follow  it  up. 
Jt  was  during  King's  administration  that  the  birth  of  the  Australasian 
press  took  place  in  the  form  of  the  Sydney  Gazette,  first  issued  in  1803. 

The  Hawkesbury  district  was  again  devastated  by  ffoods  in  180(J,  when 
3^,000  acres  were  submerged,  and  about  23,000  btlshels  of  wheat,  60,000 
of  maize,  and  5^000  of  barley  were  destroyed.  Seven  persons  lost  their 
fives,  and  it  was  stated  that  the  river  rose  70  feet  over  its  usual  level. 

Governor  King  was  succeeded  in  the  administration  by  Captain  Bligh, 
in  180S.  The  new  Governor  had  already  given  proofs  of  wonderful 
courage  and  resourcefulness  by  his  celebrated  voyage  after  the  mutiny  of 
the  '*  Bounty,"  and  had  greatly  distinguished  himself  in  the  naval 
engagements  at  Camper  down  and  Copenhagen,  and  in  connection  with 
the  mutiny  at  the  Nore.  He  had  been  specially  commissioned  by  the  Home 
Government  to  abolish  the  rum  traflSc,  which  it  appears  had  assumed  such 
proportions  that  spirits  were  being  freely  used  as  paynient  for  labour  or 
goods.  The  Governor  proceeded  to  deal  with  the  business  in  his  customary 
arbitrary  fashion,  and  consequently  incurred  the  odium  of  the  officers  of 
the  New  South  Wales  Corps.  Matters  reached  a  climax  witk  the  arrest  of 
Captain  Macarthur.  A  detailed  account  of  the  various  circumstances 
which  led  up  to  Macarthur's  apprehension  cannot  be.  given  here,  but  it 
will  suffice  to  say  that  the  soldiers,,  aided  by  some  of  the  civilians,,  did 
their  utmost  to  render  nugatory  all  Bligh's  good  intentions  with  regard  to 
the  liquor  traffic.  Maearttiur's  military  friends  procured  his  release,  and 
this  was  followed  by  one  of  the  most  sensational  episodes  in  the  history  of 
the  Colony,  namely,  the  arrest  and  deposition  of  Governor  Bligh  by  the 
soldiers  under  Major  Johnston.  The  Governor  waa  arrested  in  January, 
1808,  and  was  kept  in  prison  lor  twelve  months,  when  he  was  allowed  to 
resume  command  o£  t^e  ^'  Porpoise,"  on  promising  to  proceed  to  England, 
He,  however,  put  in  at  Tasmania,  where  he  was  nearly  captured,  and 
Bemained  off  the  coasts  of  the  Colony  till  May,  1810.  For  his  share  in 
these  dramatic  proceedings  Major  Johnston  was  tried  in  England  in  18^11, 
and  cashiered  .fvom  the  service,  while  Macarthur  wfia  prohibited  fron 
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returning  to  the  Colony  for  eight  years.  It  is  a  matter  of  extreme 
difficulty  to  estimate  Macarthur's  true  position  in  regard  to  Bligh's  arrest. 
Caley  and  others  looked  on  Major  Johnston  as  simply  a  tool  in  Macarthur's 
hands,  and  although  Johnston  was  a  braye  man,  a  study  of  his  character 
would  lead  one  to  believe  that  great  pressure  must  have  been  brought  to 
bear  to  induce  him  to  take  such  an  unprecedented  step.  In  an  address 
to  Major  Johnston  the  settlers  alluded  to  Captain  Macarthur  as  ''the 
scourge  of  the  Colony,  and  a  fomenter  of  quarrels  between  His  Majesty's 
officers,  servants,  and  subjects."  They  further  said  that  "his  monopoly 
and  extortion  were  highly  injurious  to  the  inhabitants  of  every  descrip- 
tion." Statements  like  these  were  of  course  in  great  measure  due  to 
jealousy  of  Macarthur's  power  and  influence,  but  the  fact  nevertheless 
remains  that  he  was  a  veritable  thorn  in  the  side  of  the  first  four 
Governors. 

The  news  of  Bligh's  arrest  awakened  little  interest  in  England,  as 
the  country  was  too  much  occupied  with  the  great  happenings  in 
Europe  to  pay  much  attention  to  the  squabbles  in  a  far  distant  settle* 
ment.  The  Government,  however,  had  come  to  recognise  the  futility  of 
sending  out  sea  captains  {it  this  period  to  manage  the  affairs  of  the  Colony, 
and  as  successor  to  Bligh  they  appointed  Brigadier-General  Nightingall, 
while  the  New  South  Wales  Corps  was  replaced  by  the  73rd  Regiment. 
Nightingall,  however,  was  prevented  by  illness  from  accepting  the  position, 
and  Lieutenant-Colonel  Macquarie  was  then  selected.  As  he  was  an  officer 
in  the  73rd  Regiment,  the  official  jealousy  between  rival  branches  of  the 
defence  services  was  thus  done  away  with. 

Governor  Macquarie  took  over  the  administration  on  the  1st  January, 
1810.  Prior  to  leaving  England  he  had  been  instructed  to  reinstate 
Bligh  for  a  period  of  twenty-four  hours,  and  to  rescind  the  orders  of 
the  interim  military  despotism.  The  first  of  these  tasks  could  not  be 
carried  out,  and  the  Governor  exercised  his  discretion  with  regard  to  the 
second. 

Macquarie  at  once  entered  on  a  vigorous  public  works  policy.  New 
roads  and  bridges  were  built  and  extensive  repairs  effected  to  those 
already  existing,  while  numerous  public  buildings  were  erected.  The 
flocks  and  herds  of  the  Colony  at  this  period  comprised  65,000  sheep, 
21,000  cattle,  and  nearly  2,000  horses,  and  so  rapidly  were  they 
increasing  that  an  outlet  was  becoming  imperatively  necessary.  Atten- 
tion was  therefore  directed  towards  the  possibility  of  finding  a  way  over 
the  Blue  Mountains  into  the  country  beyond,  and  this  was  successfully 
accomplished  in  1813  by  Messrs.  Wentworth,  Lawson,  and  Blaxland. 
Prior  to  this  several  attempts  had  been  made  by  other  explorers  such  as 
Bass,  Tench,  Wilson,  Caley,  and  Barrallier.  The  Governor  lost  no  time  in 
sending  a  surveyor  to  report  on  the  practicability  of  making  a  road  over 
the  ranges,  and  the  report  being  favourable,  the  work  of  construction  was 
pushed  forward  so  vigorously  that,  by  1815,  a  stream  of  settlement  was 
passing  westwards  to  the  rich  Bathurst  Plains. 

In  one  of  his  early  despatches  Macquarie  expressed  his  amazement  at 
the  state  of  the  Colony's  currency.  There  was  hardly  any  gold  or  silver, 
while  the  paper  money  was  often  repudiated,  and  it  was  impossible  to 
obtain  its  real  value.  He  recommended  the  establishment  of  a  Government 
Bank,  but  this  course  was  not  adopted,  the  Home  authorities  sending  out 
a  fresh  consignment  of  specie. 

For  a  long  time  the  Lachlan  and  the  Macquarie  Rivers  mystified  the 
early  explorers.  Oxley  followed  up  the  Lachlan  in  1817  for  more  than 
400  miles  until  he  found  further  progress  blocked  by  a  swamp.  He  then 
struck  off  across  country  till  he  reached  the  Macquarie,  passing  through 
the  rich  Wellington  valley  on  his  way.  Next  year  he  went  down  the 
Macquarie  until  he  again  found  his  progress  stopped  by  this  supposed 
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inland  sea.  From  this  point  he  struck  away  towards  the  coast,  crossing 
the  fertile  Liverpool  Plains  and  discoTcring  the  Hastings  and  Manning 
Rivers  before  his  return  to  Sydney.  Meanwhile,  Hamilton  Hume  had 
forced  a  passage  through  the  rugged  country  to  the  south-west,  and 
discovered  the  valuable  agricultural  and  pastoral  lands  round  Lake 
Bathurst  and  Lake  George,  and  by  the  year  1819  had  pushed  as  far 
down  as  the  Murrumbidgee.  The  known  area  of  the  Colony  was  increased 
some  twenty  times  by  these  explorations. 

Macquarie's  administration  has  been  the  subject  of  varied  criticism. 
Under  his  public  works  policy  he  erected  250  public  buildings,  and  built 
numerous  roads  and  bridges,  thus  affording  labour  for  convict  and 
settler,  and  developing  the  resources  of  the  Colony.  The  name  of  George- 
street  was  applied  to  Sydney's  principal  thoroughfare  by  a  General  Order 
of  August,  1810,  while  many  improvements  were  made  in  buildings  and 
means  of  conmiunication  throughout  the  metropolitan  area.  By  some 
people,  however,  he  has  been  accused  of  simply  lavishing  the  Imperial 
funds  for  his  own  self-glorification.  Although  the  era  of  the  military 
rum-merchant  ceased  with  the  advent  of  Macquarie,  nevertheless  it  is 
remarkable  to  find  that  some  of  the  people  engaged  on  the  public  works 
were  paid  their  wages  in  rum,  while  the  Governor  himself  was  guilty  of 
countenancing  a  deal  in  spirits  in  connection  with  the  erection  of  the 
Sydney  Hospital.  In  consideration  of  finishing  the  building  within  three 
and  a  half  years  the  contractors  were  allowed  to  import  up  to  45,000 
gallons  of  spirits.  According  to  Lang  the  liquor  cost  3s.,  and  was  sold  at 
40s.  per  gallon.  His  treatment  of  the  ^'  emancipists,"  as  those  convicts 
were  called  who  had  served  their  sentences,  also  roused  a  storm  of  hostile 
criticism  from  the  "  pure  merinos,"  as  the  free  settlers  were  called. 
Maoquarie  held  that  when  a  convict  had  served  his  sentence  he  should 
be  regarded  as  a  free  settler,  and  admitted  to  the  social  amenities  befitting 
his  station.  In  fact  he  was  too  extreme  in  this  regard,  and  looked  on  the 
free  settler  almost  as  an  interloper.  He  quarrelled  with  Mr.  Bent,  the 
first  judge  of  the  Supreme  Court,  because  he  would  not  hear  the  pleading 
of  an  emancipated  barrister,  and,  on  the  Governor's  advice.  Bent  was 
recalled  by  Earl  Bathurst.  The  Home  Government  sent  out  Mr.  Bigge 
with  a  Commission  to  inquire  into  the  state  of  the  Colony,  and  this  officer 
reported  against  Macquarie's  extravagant  expenditure  and  his  treatment 
of  the  emancipists,  but  gave  him  credit  in  other  directions.  Whatever 
view  may  be  taken  on  some  matters,  there  is  no  doubt  that  under 
Macquarie's  rule  the  Colony  made  substantial  progress,  and  his  departure 
was  viewed  with  regret  by  the  great  bulk  of  the  inhabitants. 

The  new  Governor,  Sir  Thomas  Brisbane,  entered  on  his  duties  on  the 
Ist  December,  1821. 

The  recent  important  discoveries  of  good  lands  had  been  the  means  of 
attracting  a  considerable  number  of  free  settlers,  many  of  whom  possessed 
a  fair  amount  of  capital,  and  their  advent  was  regarded  with  great 
satisfaction  by  the  Government.  This  tide  of  immigration  lasted  through- 
out Governor  Brisbane's  term  of  administration.  An  event  of  great 
importance  in  Colonial  history  was  the  creation  in  1824  of  a  Legis- 
lative Council,  consisting  of  "five  principal  officers,"  this  body  with  its 
restricted  powers  forming  the  nucleus  of  the  present  more  extensive 
system  of  self-government.  Trial  by  jury  was  also  instituted  in  1824, 
the  first  civil  jury  being  empanelled  on  the  1st  November  in  that  year. 
The  censorship  of  the  Press  was  removed,  and  this  liberty  resulted  in 
the  issue  of  two  newspapers,  of  which  the  chief  was  the  Australian,  edited 
by  W.  C.  Wentworth.  The  old  Sydney  Gazette,  which  was  first  published 
in  1803,  was  formerly  the  only  newspaper  in  the  Colony,  and  was  under 
complete  Government  control. 
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'  During  €Weniar  BrttbaBe's  piariod  of  ofifee  the  expktaratni  mi  the 
interior  was  wtgommsitj  poihed  lorvard.  isi  lfi23,  Gaptaios  Bticliiig  and 
Oiirrie,  in  the  courge  oi  aa  exgteditmi  to  the  scractkward,  dieoopened  ihe 
fertile  dietiiot  whkh.  they  called  fche  Brisbane  Downs,  bat  wkiok  is  now 
Juiown  as  the  Mooaro  Plaina.  Nest  jiear  fioTell  and  fiiune  penetrated  ixam 
Lake  George  to  the  shores  of  Bass  Straits,  and  disoov^red  the  BLiue, 
Ovens,  aiMi  <jro«dbura  Rioters,  reaching  the  uorth-easteim  arm  of  Poit 
Phillip  on  the  16th  December,  1824.  About  the  aame  tune  AUaa 
Canmnghana,  a  iM>tanioal  ooUeetor  for  the  Boyal  Gard^is  at  £ewy 
difiODT^red  the  Cudgegeng  Ri^er,  about  50  miles  northward  of  Batknn^, 
And  the  rich  pastoral  land  in  its  basin  was  soon  oooujiied  by  tiuriring 
iiettiementa.  Cunningham  also  disoorored  the  Pandora  Pass,  loading 
from  the  Upper  Htinter  into  the  fertile  district  of  Liverpool  Plains,  ha. 
1823  Oiiey  disoovered  the  Brisbane  River,  which  flows  into  Mor^xm  Baj, 
-and  is  one  of  the  larger  rivers  on  the  east  ooast  of  Australia.  A  branch 
penal  settlement  was  formed  on  the  banks  of  the  river  in  the  following 
yeuc, 

GrOTernor  Brisbane  was  succeeded  in  the  adntnistration  by  Govemer 
Darling,  who  assiuned  offioe  on  the  19th  Deeember,  1825. 

About  this  time  the  Australian  A^icultural  Ckunpaoy,  which  had 
l>een  incorporated  with  a  capital  ci  m,  mUlioci  sterling,  oonmienoed 
operations  in  the  Hunter  River  district,  wheaw  they  had  been  granted  a 
million  acres  oi  land.  The  extensive  pnrohAees  of  sheep  and  cattle  by 
the  agents  oi  the  Oompany  caused  a  boom  in  prices,  whic^  led  to  the 
ruin  of  those  who  had  'overstocked  in  the  ensnting  dry  years. 

Darling  tried  to  rule  the  Colony  with  a  rod  of  iron,  and  it  was  net 
long  before  he  found  himself  involved  in  serioua  difficulties.  Some  of 
iiis  harsher  measures  he  was  foc^ish  enough  to  Attempt  to  justify  ia  ^be 
Sydney  GatttU^  while  he  was  most  bitterly  assailed  in  the  oolumns  <f 
ih^  rival  paper&.  Be  then  tried  to  interfere  with  the  liberty  of  the  Preas 
hy  proposing  legislation  aimed  at  regulating  the  contents  of  the  papers, 
iHit  in  this  he  was  unsucoessful,  and  the  struggle  had  not  einded  wji^n  hB 
left  in  1831. 

Sturt's  famo«s  journey  to  the  sout^-west  interior  was  oommenoed  in 
1829.  Reaching  the  Murrumbidgee,  he  followed  its  course  until  the 
usual  swamps  were  met  with,  when  the  expedition  took  to  the  boats,  and 
passing  the  Lachlan  mouth  entered  the  Murray,  whidi  Stnrt  followed 
down  to  the  aea.  The  return  journey  against  the  swift  current  was  only 
accomplished  after  great  privations,  and  when  the  intrepid  leader  reached 
Sydney  he  was  blind,  and  did  not  recover  his  sight  for  some  oonsiderabfe 
time.  In  1827,  Allan  Cunningham,  in  the  course  of  an  exploration  to 
the  northward,  crossed  the  Gwydir  and  Dumaresq,  and  disoovered  the 
splendid  pastoral  country  in  the.  Moreton  Bay  district  known  as  the 
Darling  Downs. 

Governor  Bourke  arrived  in  the  Colony  on  the  2nd  December,  1831,  And 
during  the  six  years  in  which  he  administered  the  government  he  gained 
the  respect  and  affection  of  all  classes  of  the  community.  One  of  his  first 
acts  was  to  abolish  the  Government  patronage  to  the  Sydney  Gazette ^  and 
so  terminate  the  unseemly  disputes  which  had  harassed  the  administration 
of  his  predecessor.  He  lost  no  time  in  procuring  more  humane  conditions 
for  the  convicts,  and  ensured  greater  fairness  in  their  assignment  to  the 
Tsettlers.  Religious  equality  was  secured  in  the  Colony  by  the  General 
t^hurch  Act  of  1836,  which  continued  in  force  till  the  year  1862.  The 
first  steps  also  were  taken  in  the  path  of  constitutional  reform,  but  the 
movement  did  not  reach  its  full  fruition  until  after  the  arrival  of  Gipps. 

The  explorations  of  Sir  Thomas  Mitchell,  undertaken  during  Governor 
Bourke's  administration,  added  greatly  to  the  knowledge  of  the  interior. 
In  1835,  Mitchell  proceeded  westward  froni  Bor^fe,  near  Bathurst,  along 
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^/9D£pftB.te  tbe  Darting,  whick  he  followed  for  S90  xmles.  In  ti^ 
^ollowiog  j^ear  he  traced  the  remaiatog  ISO  mil^  of  the  DarUng't  comrae, 
visited  the  head  waters  ol  ike  Murray  and  the  Mnrrvmhklgee,  and  thaa 
struck  ofi  eeuthward  through  the .  beautiful  dietriot  whioh  he  nannd 
Australia  Felix,  and  whioh  now  forms  part  of  the  State  of  Victoria. 

Sir  George  Oipps,  the  ninth  Gkirenior  of  New  Sout^  Wales,  asswmed 
^Boe  on  the  2ith  February,  1898. 

With  the  opening  up  of  the  splendid  country  round  Port  Phillip,  a 
strong  tide  of  immigration  had  set  in  towards  the  Colony.  A  large 
number  of  those  who  came  out  were  possessed  of  capital,  and  in  ihe  rush 
for  land  prices  rose  considerably.  After  a  time  they  passed  the  margin 
of  safety,  and  tlien  the  ineyitable  cra^  came,  inToMng  the  ruin  of  the 
Bank  of  Australia  and  Tarious  other  financial  institutions.  Hiis  hap- 
pened in  1843,  and  in  1844  the  Governor,  in  order  to  replenish  the 
depleted  coffers  of  the  State,  propounded  a  scheme  under  which  the 
squatters  were'  to  be  forced  to  purchase  a  certain  quantity  of  land  every 
year  at  the  minimum  price — a  course  of  action  which  resulted  in  a  storm 
of  diseoBtent.  In  1842  a  Constitution  Act  was  passed  providing  for  a 
Legislative  Council  of  thirty-six  members,  six  of  whom  were  Government 
<lfieers,  six  Crown  nominees,  and  the  rest  elected  by  the  people — eighteen 
in  New  Sou^  Wales,  and  six  in  Port  Phillip.  An  event  of  great  mdment 
nnder  the  Gipps  administration  was  the  abolition  of  transportation  to 
New  South  Wales,  which  was  ^ected  under  an  Order-in -Council  passed 
in  1840,  Tasmania  and  Norfolk  Island  being  made  the  only  convict 
•ettlesnents  in  Australia. 

Sir  George  Gipps  left  the  Colony  on  the  11th  July,  1846,  and  was 
succeeded  on  the  2nd  August  by  Sir  Charles  Fitzroy,  who  administered 
the  affairs  of  New  South  Wales  until  the  20th  January,  1855.  During 
Fitzroy's  government  some  of  the  most  momentous  events  in  the  history 
of  the  Colony  took  place.  In  ignorance  of  the  state  of  public  feeling  in 
New  South  Wales,  the  Imperial  authorities  announced  their  intention  of 
renewing  transportation;  but  when  the  **Hashemy*'  arrived  in  Sydney 
laden  with  convicts  in  1849,  popular  indignation  reached  such  a  pitch 
that  the  Crovernor  ordered  the  vessel  on  to  Moreton  Bay,*  where  the  settlers 
gladly  availed  themselves  of  the  labour  thus  provided-  A  strong  anti- 
transportation  league  was  formed  in  the  Colony,  and  in  consequence  of 
its  representations  the  Home  Authorities  gave  their  assurance  that  under 
no  conditions  woidd  the  practice  of  transportation  be  renewed. 

For  some  years  the  inhabitants  in  the  Port  Phillip  district  had  been 
agitating  for  separation  from  the  parent  settlement.  They  had  argued^ 
that,  owing  to  the  distance,  it  was  difficult  to  get  representatives  to  lea^e 
their  district  to  attend  Parliament  in  the  metropolis,  and  that  they 
had  perforce  to  accept  the  services  of  Sydney  residents,  who  were  not 
sufficiently  alive  to  the  needs  of  Port  Phillip.  Matters  reached  a  climax 
in  1848,  when-  the  residents  of  MeBxmrne  actually  elected  £arl  Qrej 
himself  as  one  of  their  representatives,  while  some  of  the  inhabitants 
wanted  to  go  so  far  as  to  elect  prominent  English  public  men  to  the 
other  five  seats.  The  Home  Authorities  thereupon  appointed  a  Commis- 
sion to  devise  a  scheme  for  conferring  self-government  on  the  Australian 
colonies,  and  this  body  recommended  that  Port  Phillip  should  be  separated 
from  the  older  Colony,  and  be  called  Victoria.  The  neoessary  legislatioa 
to  give  effect  to  this  proposal  was  passed  by  the  New  South  Wales  Govern- 
ment in  the  year  1851. 

The  gold  discoveries  of  1S51  exercised  a  most  momentous  effect  on« 
the  destinies  of  the  Colony,  and  in  fact  ''precipitated  Australia  into 
nationhood."  For  some  years  prior  to  1851  there  were  grounds  for 
tie^eying  that  deposits  of  predous  metal  would  eventually  be  found. 
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Strzdecki  diacoyered  traces  of  gold  near  Hartley  as  early  as  1839,  in 
the  time  of  Groyernor  Gipps ;  but  the  latter,  fearful  of  the  effect  that  such 
news  might  hare  on  the  conyicts,  persuaded  him  to  refrain  from  publicly 
mentioning  it.  In  1841  the  Rey.  W.  B.  Clarke  found  grains  of  alluyial 
gold  near  Bathurst;  while  three  years  later  Sir  Roderick  Murchison,  the 
eminent  English  scientist,  stated  his  belief  that  the  Diyiding  Range  would 
be.  found  as  rich  in  gold  as  the  Urals  of  Europe.  News  of  the  Calif ornian 
discoyeries  reached  New  South  Wales  in  1849,  and  amongst  those  who 
joined  in  the  rush  to  that  country  from  Australia  was  Edward  Hargrayes. 
While  at  the  diggings  in  California,  he  was  struck  by  the  similarity 
between  the  country  round  him  and  that  of  a  particular  locality  in  New 
South  Wales,  and  so  obsessed  did  his  mind  become  with  this  idea  that 
he  resolyed  to  return  home  and  prospect  at  the  spot.  In  February,  1851 » 
he  proceeded  to  the  junction  of  the  Lewis  Ponds  and  Summer  Hill  Creeks, 
where  he  at  once  struck  alluyial  gold.  Hargrayes'  discoyery  was  soon 
followed  by  finds  in  yarious  other  parts  of  the  Colony,  and  "  rushes  '^ 
set  in  to  the  different  fields.  The  effect  of  the  gold  discoyeries  on  the 
economic  condition  of  the  Colony  was  at  first  disastrous.  Professional 
men,  tradesmen,  agriculturists,  and  labourers  of  all  classes  left  their 
usual  ayocations  and  flocked  to  the  diggings.  Ship  after  ship  arriyed  in 
Sydney  harbour  laden  with  eager  gold-seekers,  and  in  many  cases  eyen 
the  crews  deserted  and  joined  in  the  race  for  wealth.  Prices  rose  pro- 
digiously, while  production  was  almost  at  a  standstill.  The  crowds  of 
lawless  characters  who  gathered  at  the  yarious  diggings  caused  endless 
trouble  as  regards  police  arrangements,  while  the  unsuccessful  and  penni- 
less prospectors  who  clustered  in  the  metropolis  were  also  a  source  of  much 
anxiety  to  the  authorities.  Later  on,  when  the  gold  feyer  had  abated 
somewhat,  many  of  those  who  had  failed  to  reap  a  sudden  fortune  found 
that  wealth  could  be  surely,  if  more  slowly,  acquired  by  following  their 
ordinary  employments,  and  it  was  in  this  spirit  that  the  foundations 
of  sound  progress  were  laid. 

According  to  the  report  of  a  Select  Committee  of  the  Legislatiye  Assembly 
brought  up  in  1891,  Hargrayes  was  not  the  actual  discoyerer  of  payable 
gold,  the  credit  being  due  rather  to  Messrs.  W.  and  J.  Tom  and  Lister, 
to  whom  Hargrayes  had  taught  the  proper  methods  of  searching  for  the 
precious  metal.  The  report  goes  on  to  state  that  what  is  known  to  miners 
as  "payable  gold"  was  not  found  until  the  month  of  April,  1851,  when 
Messrs.  Tom  and  Lister  succeeded  in  unearthing  about  4  oz.,  which  were 
handed  to  Hargrayes,  and  by  him  exhibited  to  the  Colonial  Secretary, 
"  whereupon  Mr.  Hargraves  was  thus  recognised  as  the  first  discoverer 
of  gold  in  Australia,  and  subsequently  was  rewarded  by  a  gratuity  of 
£10,000  from  the  Goyernment  of  this  Colony,  and  upwards  of  £2,300 
from  the  Colony  of  Victoria,  and  in  addition  to  these  sums  has  been  in 
receipt  for  several  years  of  a  pension  of  £250  per  annum  from  this 
Colony." 

Sir  Charles  Fitzroy  was  succeeded  in  the  Goyernorship  by  Sir  William 
Denison  on  the  20th  January,  1855.  Towards  the  close  of  this  year  the 
Royal  assent  to  the  new  Constitution  was  received,  and  the  first  Parliament 
under  the  new  order  met  on  the  22nd  May,  1856.  The  following  year 
was  one  of  the  most  disastrous  in  the  history  of  the  Colony.  Torrential 
rains  had  been  followed  in  mainy  districts  by  devastating  floods,  occa- 
sioning great  loss  of  Hfe  and  damage  to  property,  the  Hunter  and 
Hawkesbury  districts  especially  suffering.  In  addition,  the  "  Dunbar  " 
was  wrecked  at  the  Gap,  near  Sydney  Heads,  and  out  of  120  persons 
on  board — many  of  them  colonists  returning  from  Europe — only  one 
man  was  saved.  Shortly  after  this,  twenty-one  lives  were  lost  in  the 
wreck  of  the  "Catherine  Adamson,"  also  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
the  Heads.      To  guard  against  a  repetition  of  similar  calamities,  the 
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coastal  lighting  was  improved,  and  the  lighthouse  erected  at  South  Head 
is  amongst  the  finest  in  the  world.  Further  discoveries  of  gold  were 
from  time  to  time  reported.  The  rush  to  the  Canoona  diggings,  in 
Port  Curtis  district,  terminated  disastrously,  the  Government  having  to 
provide  the  means  whereby  many  of  the  unsuccessful  diggers  could  return 
to  Sydney. 

The  Moreton  Bay  district  was  separated  from  New  South  Wales  in  1859, 
and  was  erected  into  a  distinct  Colony  under  the  name  of  Queensland, 
Sir  Greorge  Bowen  being  appointed  its  first  Governor. 

Sir  William  Denison  left  New  South  Wales  on  the  22nd  January,  1861, 
and  was  succeeded  by  Sir  John  Young,  who  arrived  on  the  22nd  March. 

At  the  very  outset  of  his  administration  the  new  Governor  was  called 
upon  to  deal  with  a  constitutional  crisis.  Mr.  Robertson  had  again 
introduced  his  Land  Bills,  embodying  the  principle  of  free  selection, 
which  was  so  distasteful  to  the  squatting  interests  in  the  Upper  House. 
'Accepted  by  the  Lower  House,  the  measures  were  rejected  by  the  Legisla- 
tive Council,  and  the  Governor  thereupon  granted  a  dissolution  of 
Parliament,  and  a  general  election  was  held.  At  this  election  the  policy  of 
the  Government  was  unanimously  supported ;  but  the  Council  still  proving 
obdurate,  sufficient  new  members  were  created  to  swamp  the  opposition 
and  carry  through  the  proposed  legislation.  When  the  new  Councillors 
appeared  in  the  Chamber  the  old  members  left  in  a  body,  and  as  the 
newcomers  could  not  be  sworn  in,  the  Council  ceased  to  exist.  A  fresh 
body  of  Councillors  was  therefore  appointed,  and  the  Crown  Lands 
Alienation  Bill  and  Crown  J^ands  Occupation  Bill  soon  became  law. 
Further  reference  to  land  legislation  will  be  found  in  the  special  chapter 
dealing  with  the  subject. 

Sir  John  Young's  period  of  administration  terminated  on  the  24th 
December,  1867,  and  the  new  Governor,  the  Earl  of  Belmore,  assumed 
office  on  the  8th  January,  1868.  In  the  same  month  the  Duke  of 
Edinburgh  visited  the  Colony,  and  in  the  midst  of  the  festivities 
celebrated  in  honour  of  his  arrival  an  attempt  to  assassinate  him  was 
made  by  a  man  named  O'Farrell,  on  the  12th  March.  A  great  deal  of 
bitter  feeling  was  engendered  in  the  Colony  by  the  statement  that  the 
murder  of  the  Duke  had  been  deliberately  planned  by  a  certain  section 
of  the  community,  and  hasty  legislation  was  passed  by  the  Government 
with  the  object  of  suppressing  treasonable  or  seditious  practices  or 
assemblies. 

As  the  year  1870  was  the  anniversary  of  the  discovery  of  Australia  by 
Captain  Cook,  it  was  resolved  to  mark  the  occasion  by  holding  an 
exhibition  illustrative  of  colonial  progress.  Victoria,  Queensland,  South 
Australia  and  Tasmania  contributed  exhibits,  and  the  exhibition,  which 
was  held  in  a  fine  building  in  Prince  Alfred  Park,  Sydney,  was  in  every 
way  a  great  success. 

The  Earl  of  Belmore  was  succeeded  in  the  administration  by  Sir 
Hercules  Robinson,  who  assumed  office  on  the  3rd  June,  1872. 

In  1873  the  Colony  lost  the  services  of  one  of  its  most  distinguished 
politicians,  in  the  person  of  Mr.  W.  C.  Wentworth,  whose  death*  took 
place  on  the  7th  May,  both  Houses  of  Parliament  adjourning  as  a  mark 
of  respect  to  the  deceased  statesman.  It  was  about  this  time  that  what 
has  been  termed  a  "  vigorous  public  works  policy  "  became  the  order  of 
the  day,  and  for  some  fifteen  years  the  Grovernment  continued  to  expend 
large  sums  of  money  in  the  construction  of  works  and  services  which,  in 
many  instances,  were  far  in  advance  of  requirements.  In  1874  an 
important  constitutional  enactment,  known  as  the  Triennial  Parliaments 
Bill,  was  placed  upon  the  statute  book,  this  measure  fixing  the  duration 
of  Parliament  at  three  years  instead  of  five  as  was  the  case  previously. 
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Sir  HMrGales  Robinson  remained  in  office  till  tha  19tli  Marebi,  1879,  tii» 
U8m  Governor^  Lord  Loftus,  taking^  over  tke  administration  on  the 
4th  August, 

During  the  Loftua  administration  some  moet  important  legialatiTe 
enaotBdenta  were  passed  into  law.  The  ''  Public  Instruction  Act  -of  1880  " 
dissolved  the  old  Council  of  Education,  and  handed  over  its  powers  to 
^  Minister  of  Public  Instruction^  while  provision  was  made  for  the 
irainiag  of  teachers  and  the  co-ordinating  of  the  various  branches  of 
educational  effort.  Under  the  Electoral  Act,  which  waa  assented  to  in. 
the,  same  year,  the  old  Act  of  1858  was  repealed,  and  the  Colony  waa 
divided  into  68  electoral  districts  with  103  representatives.  Another 
important  measure  was  the  Church  and  School  Lands  Act,  also  passed 
in  1880,  which  transferred  to  Parliament  the  control  of  the  Church  and 
School  Lands,  and  provided  that  the  income  arising  therefrom  waa  to  be 
Itpplied  to  the  purposes  of  public  instruction. 

A  very  successful  International  Exhibition  was  opened  in  the  early  part 
af  the  Loftus  administration,  and  had  the  effect  of  attracting  considerable 
outside  attention  to  the  varied  products  of  the  Colony.  The  Garden 
Palace,  which  housed  the  exhibits,  was  unfortunately  destroyed  by  firei 
in  the  year  1882,  and  many  valuable  documents  were  destroyed. 

The  rich  silver  lodes  in  the  Broken  Hill  district  were  diecovered  in 
1883,  and  the  Broken  Hill  Proprietary  conmienced  operations  two  years 
later.  For  many  years  the  field  has  ranked  amongst  the  foremost  silver 
and  lead  producing  areas  of  the  world. 

An  event  which  afforded  striking  testimony  of  the  loyal  attachment  of 
the  Colonies  to  the  homeland  was  the  despatch  in  1885  of  a  Contingent 
of  troops  to  assist  the  British  arms  in  the  Souda,n.  The  detachment  left 
Sydney  in  the  "  Iberia  "^  and  "  Australasian,"  on  the  3rd  March,  amidst 
a  scene  of  intense  enthusiasm.  Although  the  number  of  men  sent  waa 
comparatively  small,  and  took  little  part  in  actual  hostilities,  thq 
incident  undoubtedly  waa  the  means  of  arousing  a  new  estimate,  of  the 
value  of  the  British  Colonial  Empire. 

Public  attention  had  for  some  years  been  directed  to  the  large  influx 
of  Chinese,  and  it  was  felt  that  the  time  had  arrived  when  something 
should  be  done  to  stop  indiscriminate  immigration  of  this  character  to 
the  Colony.  This  was,  for  the  time  being,  effected  by  the  Chinese  Restric- 
tioa  Act  of  Sir  Henry  Parkes,  which  received  the  Royal  assent  on  the 
6th  December,  1881.  Under  the  provisions  of  the  Act  shipmasters  were 
forbidden  to  carry  more  than  a  limited  number  of  Chinese  passengers  to 
the  ports  of  the  State,  while  each  of  these  immigrants  had  to  pay  a  ta^ 
of  £10  before  being  allowed  to  land.  Stringent  penalties  were  provided 
for  any  infraction  of  the  law.  It  will  be  seen  later  on  that  this  law  was 
succeeded  by  other  legislation  of  a  still  more  drastic  character.  Lord 
Loftus'  term  of  oflSce  expired  on  the  9th  November,  1885,  and  his  successor. 
Lord  Carrington,  took  over  the  administration  on  the  12th  December 
following.  .    f 

Prior  to  1887  coal-mining  in  New  South  Wales  had  been  singularly 
free  from  disasters  of  any  magnitude,*  such  as  occasionally  occur  in 
other  parts  of  the  world,  but  early  in  that  year,  the  Colony  waa 
stunned  by  the  news  of  a  dreadful  calamity  at  the  Bulli  Colliery,  in  the 
Illawarra  district,  when  eighty-three  miners  lost  their  lives  through  art 
explosion  of  gas  in  the  workings  of  the  mine.  Relief  Committees  were 
immediately  formed,  and  in  a  short  space  of  time  large  simis  of  moneys 
vere.  collected  in  aid  of  the  widows  and  orphans  of  the  unfortunate 
victims.  As  the  result  of  an  inqmry  instituted  by  Parliament  into  the 
causes  of  the  accident,  steps  were  taken  with  a  view  to  minimise  tha 
possibility  of  its  recurrence. 
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DespitB  ihe  *'  duQeee  Restriet^en  Act  ol  1861,"  large  nimiberfi  of  titese 
aliens  continued  to  arriye  in  the  Colony,  the  number  who  came  in  during 
1887  being  considerably  over  4,000.  Public  indignation  was  so  aroused 
by  fears  of  a  similar  inyasion  during  succeeding  years  that  the  Premier, 
in  1888,  actually  took  the  Illegal  step  of  forbidding  the  captains  of  two 
Tessds  to  land  contingents  of  Chii^ese  immigrants.  The  owners  of  the 
Tessels,  however,  took  the  matter  into  court,  and  Sir  Henry  Parkes  was 
forced  to  give  way;  but  on  the  11th  July,  1888,  a  further  Chinese 
Restriction  Act  was  passed  which  prohibited  the  carrying  of  more  than 
one  Chinese  immigrant  to  every  300  tons  of  the  vessel's  burthen,  and 
imposed  a  poll  tax  of  £100.  In  consequence  of  this  repressive  legislation 
Chinese  immigration  fell  away  considerably,  only  seven  entering  the 
Colony  in  1889. 

The  period  from  1885  to  1895  was  marked  by  considerable  distuziMUloe 
in  eooBomic  conditions.  The  vigorous  public  works  policy  previowfty 
alluded  to,  ceased  at  about  the  beginning  of  the  ^xwh,  and,  in  ocnue- 
quenoe,  a  large  number  of  unemployed  were  thrown  on  the  lalxHir  market,. 
and  wages  in  most  trades  underwent  a  serious  decline.  In  addition,  the- 
numerous  strikes  which  characterised  the  period  also  had  an  unhappy 
effect  on  trade  and  wages.  Much  distress  was  caused  in  the  southern 
district  in  1886-7  by  a  strike  whic^  involved  the  cessation  of  labour  at 
several  of  the  southcom  collieries.  This  was  followed  in  1888  by  a  strike 
of  6,000  ooal-miiiers  in  the  nortiiem  dietrict.  In  1890  a  strike  at  Brdfien 
Hill  led  to  the  closing  down  of  the  silver-mines.  Following  on  tbe^ 
pronouncemfflit  of  the  Intercolonial  Labour  Conference,  over  40,000  men 
ceased  work,  and  being  joined  by  tiie  draymen  in  the  metropolis,  for  a 
time  paralysed  the  wool  trade,  while  the  shearers'  strike  in  Itie  same  year 
involved  some  20,000  workers.  In  1893  the  Broken  Hill  silver-mines  were 
laid  idle  for  four  months  through  a  strike  of  the  local  miners.  In  additix»Q 
to  Uiese  disastrous  events,  the  dosing  years  of  Lord  Carrington's  adminis- 
tration were  marked  by  devaistating  bush  fires  in  portions  of  the  Colony, 
followed  by  destructive  floods,  the  northern  coartal  districts  especially 
suffering  in  1890  from  inundations. 

Lord  Carrington's  term  of  oflSce  lasted  till  the  Ist  November,  1890> 
and  on  the  15th  January,  1891,  he  was  succeeded  by  the  Earl  of  Jersey. 

Early  in  March,  1891,  a  Federal  Convention,  consisting  of  delegates- 
appointed  by  the  various  Australasian  Parliaments,  met  in  Sydney  and 
drew  up  a  draft  Constitution  Bill,  and  although  this  measure  at  the  time* 
aroused  no  popular  enthusiasm  in  the  States,  it  nevertheless  formed  the- 
basis  upon  which  the  present  Constitution  was  constructed. 

An  outcome  of  the  industrial  disturbances  in  the  years  immediately^ 
preceding  1891  was  the  formation  of  a  definite  ''  Labour  Party  "  in  Stato 
politics,  and  from  this  time  forward  the  influence  of  labour  has  had  a 
marked  and  important  effect  on  the  trend  of  legislation.  Successful 
efforts  to  enter  Parliament  had,  prior  to  1891,  been  made  by  professed 
labour  candidates,  but  it  was  in  this  year  that  the  first  concerted  action 
was  taken  by  duly  accredited  representatives  of  an  organised  political 
labour  party.  At  the  general  elections  in  June  the  nominees  of  the  party 
entesed  the  political  arema,  pledged  to  the  support  ot  a  platform  of  sixteen 
clauses,  and  secured  eighteen  out  of  the  fifty-two  seats  in  the  metropolitan 
division,  in  addition  to  polling  heavily  in  several  others.  When  the  time 
came  to  count  heads  in  the  ensuing  Parliament  it  was  found  that  there 
were  thirty-five  labour  members,  while  over  a  dozen  others  were  prepared 
to  sobscribe  to  their  platform.  Since  1891  the  party  has  undergone 
considerable  vicissitudes,  while  its  platform  has,  from  time  to  time,  been 
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remodelled,  but  it  has  been  instrumental  in  securing  the  passage  of  a 
fair  amount  of  industrial  legislation. 

The  Earl  of  Jersey's  goyernorship  terminated  on  the  1st  March,  1893, 
and  his  successor,  Sir  Robert  Duff,  assumed  office  on  the  29th  May 
,  following.  It '  was  at  about  this  period  that  the  series  of  financial 
disasters  occurred  which  are  generally  alluded  to  under  the  designation 
of  the  Banking  Crisis  of  1893.  The  approach  of  this  crisis  had  been 
heralded  by  seyeral  signs.  As  early  as  1891  seyeral  land  companies  and 
building  societies,  whose  business  had  been  conducted  on  an  unsound 
basis,  failed  to  meet  their  obligations.  In  1892,  in  consequence  of  a 
groundless  rumour,  there  was  a  temporary  run  on  the  Sayings  Bank  of 
New  South  Wales.  In  March,  1892,  a  fresh  impetus  was  giyen  to  the 
feelings  of  distrust  and  alarm  by  the  failure  of  the  Mercantile  Bank  of 
Australia  at  Melbourne.  During  the  course  of  the  following  month  the 
Bank  of  South  Australia  and  the  New  Oriental  Bank  failed  to  meet  the 
demands  made  upon  them.  The  uneasiness  deepened,  and  all  efforts  to 
stem  the  gathering  tide  of  disaster  proyed  unay ailing.  On  the  29th 
January,  1893,  the  Federal  Bank  of  Australia  suspended  payment, 
followed  by  the  Conmiercial  Bank  of  Australia  on  the  5th  April,  while  by 
the  middle  of  May  no  less  than  thirteen  out  of  the  twenty-fiye  banks  of 
issue  were  forced  to  close  their  doors.  The  securities  of  a  large  number 
of  these  institutions  consisted  of  real  estate,  and  could  not,  therefore,  be 
conyerted  into  cash  at  short  notice,  while  seyeral  of  them  possessed  large 
holdings  of  Goyernment  stock  and  debentures  which  were  only  readily 
saleable  in  London.  The  English  banks  hastened  to  the  rescue,  and  a 
shipment  of  £900,000  in  gold  was  despatched  to  the  colonies  from  London. 
Valuable  aid  was  also  rendered  by  the  Dibbs  Goyernment  in  New  South 
Wales  proclaiming  bank-notes  to  be  a  legal  tender  and  guaranteeing  their 
payment  for  a  period  of  about  seyen  months,  after  which  State  assistance 
was  no  longer  required.  Although  public  confidence  receiyed  a  rude 
shock  by  these  untoward  experiences,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  crisis 
of  1893  was  in  some  measure  a  blessing  in  disguise,  for  it  led  to  a  more 
rigid  scrutiny  of  their  securities  by  both  the  banks  and  the  public,  while 
it  had  the  effect  of  putting  an  end  to  the  bogus  institutions  which  gulled 
the  public  by  paying  interest  out  of  capital,  and  yarious  other  nefarious 
deyices. 

Fresh  labour  troubles  occurred  in  1893,  culminating  about  the  middle 
of  the  year  in  a  general  strike  of  the  seamen  engaged  on  the  intercolonial 
steamers.  Trade  was  for  a  time  paralysed,  but  the  employers  were 
assisted  by  numerous  bands  of  yolunteer  workers,  and  the  strike  ended 
in  the  defeat  of  the  workers.  The  year  1894  saw  a  recrudescence  of 
industrial  disturbances,  a  strike  of  shearers  in  New  South  Wales  and 
Queensland  for  a  time  disorganising  the  wool  trade.  Efforts  were  made 
to  prevent  the  recurrence  of  these  unfortunate  disputes  by  the  formation 
of  a  Board  of  Conciliation  and  Arbitration,  but  the  scheme  was  unsuc- 
cessful, and  it  was  not  until  some  eight  years  later  that  practical 
legislation  was  passed  to  deal  with  the  eyil  in  the  shape  of  the  Industrial 
Arbitration  Act  of  1901. 

In  July,  1894,  the  Ministry  of  Sir  George  Dibbs  gave  place  to  an 
administration  presided  oyer  by  Mr.  G.  H.  Reid.  This  Goyernment 
lost  no  time  in  introducing  new  methods  of  taxation  in  the  form 
of  a  Customs  Duties  Bill  and  a  Land  and  Income  Tax  Bill.  The 
Upper  House,  howeyer,  rejected  these  measures,  and  the  Premier  there- 
upon appealed  to  the  country.  The  general  elections  in  July  confirmed 
his   policy,    and    in    the   subsequent    Parliament   the   Bills   were   again 
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introduced  and  a  second  time  rejected  by  the  Council.  Recourse  was, 
therefore,  had  to  a  conference  between  the  two  Houses  to  settle  some  of 
the  matters  in  dispute,  and  the  measures  shortly  afterwards  became  law. 
The  Goyernment  was  also  successful  in  passing  a  Crown  Lands  Act, 
introducing  the  principle  of  homestead  and  settlement  leases,  while  a 
great  boon  was  conferred  on  the  employees  in  factories  and  shops  by  the 
Factories  and  Shops  Act  of  1896.  Amongst  other  important  legislation 
passed  during  this  period  was  the  Public  Service  Act  of  1895,  which 
removed  the  appointment  and  promotion  of  civil  servants  from  the 
control  of  the  political  heads  and  placed  them  in  the  hands  of  three 
independent  Conmiissioners,  and  the  Federal  Enabling  Act  of  1896, 
providing  for  the  representation  of  New  South  Wales  at  the  Federal 
Convention.  Sir  Robert  Duff  died  in  office  on  the  16th  March,  1895,  and 
on  the  21st  November  Viscount  Hampden  assumed  the  administration^ 
which  he  held  until  the  6th  March,  1899.  His  successor.  Earl  Beauchamp, 
took  over  the  duties  on  the  18th  May,  1899. 

The  Colony  lost  one  of  its  foremost  statesmen  in  1896  by  the  death  of 
Sir  Henry  Parkes,  who  had  been  intimately  connected  with  the  destinies 
of  New  South  Wales  from  the  initiation  of  Responsible  Government,  and 
had  been  instrumental  in  placing  some  of  its  best  legislation  on  the 
Statute  Book.  The  deceased  statesman  had  also  been  one  of  the  chief 
advocates  of  Australian  Federation. 

In  its  completed  form,  the  Commonwealth  Constitution  Bill  of  1898, 
although  essentially  grounded  on  the  Bill  of  1891,  nevertheless  contained 
some  very  important  alterations  and  additions,  and  while  it  was  accepted 
in  Victoria,  Tasmania,  and  South  Australia,  the  result  of  the  referendum 
of  the  3rd  June,  1898,  showed  that  a  sufficient  majority  had  not  been 
obtained  to  ensure  its  acceptance  in  the  parent  State.  The  election  in 
1899,  at  which  the  party  led  by  Mr.  Reid  was  returned  to  power,  had 
been  contested  mainly  on  the  Federal  issue,  but  it  was  recognised  that 
some  drastic  changes  would  have  to  be  made  in  the  Federal  Constitution 
before  it  would  be  welcomed  in  New  South  Wales.  The  Government 
thereupon  decided  to  send  Mr.  Reid  to  a  conference  with  representatives 
of  the  other  States,  and  commissioned  him  to  move  a  series  of  resolutions 
expressing  its  wishes  with  regard  to  the  Bill.  This  Conference  met  in 
Melbourne  in  January,  1899,  and  after  a  considerable  amount  of  dis- 
cussion, both  with  the  Legislature  of  New  South  Wales  and  the  represen- 
tatives of  the  other  States,  the  Bill  was  sufficiently  amended  to  please  the 
majority  of  those  interested  in  its  fate,  and  at  a  referendum  in  June, 
1899,  it  was  accepted  in  New  South  Wales,  and  shortly  afterwards  in  all 
the  other  States,  excepting  Western  Australia.  A  referendum  was  not 
taken  in  the  last-mentioned  State  until  the  31st  July,  1900;  but  the  Bill 
was  passed  there  by  the  substantial  majority  of  25,109  votes. 

After  the  disposal  of  the  Federal  issue  in  New  South  Wales  by  the 
referendum  of  1899,  Mr.  Barton  resigned  the  leadership  of  the  Parlia- 
mentary Opposition,  and  was  succeeded  by  Sir  W.  J.  Lyne.  This 
Ministry,  in  September,  1899,  displaced  the  (Government  of  Mr.  G.  H. 
Reid,  which  had  held  office  for  a  period  of  five  years,  and  before  the  close 
of  the  year  succeeded  in  passing  some  important  legislation,  the  chief 
measures  being  the  Early  Closing  Act,  Friendly  Societies  Act,  and  a  Gold 
Dredging  Act.  The  first  contingent  of  troops  to  assist  the  British  forces 
operating  in  South  Africa  was  also  despatched  in  1899. 

Several  important  legislative  enactments  became  law  in  1900.  Fore- 
most amongst  these  was  an  Act  to  provide  for  Old-age  Pensions,  more 
extended  reference  to  which  will  be  found  in  a  later  chapter.    In  addition. 
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measures  were  passed  for  the  resumption  of  the  Darling  Harbour  Wharfs, 
and  for  placing  the  control  of  Port  Jackson  in  the  hands  of  a  Harbour 
Trust.  In  response  to  a  call  for  further  troops  for  seryice  in  South 
Africa,  three  contingents  were  despatched  by  the  Government,  another 
corps  was  provided  for  almost  entirely  by  voluntary  subscriptions  of 
citizens,  while  a  body  of  mounted  troops  known  as  the  Imperial  Bushmen's 
Contingent  was  raised  by  the  Imperial  authorities.  Earl  Beauchamp 
resigned  office  in  November,  1900,  and  the  €k>vernment  was  administered 
by  the  Lieutenant-Governor,  Sir  Frederick  Darley,  until  the  end  of  May, 
1902,  when  the  present  Governor,  Sir  H.  H.  Rawson,  arrived. 

The  Commonwealth  Constitution  Bill  was  received  with  considerable 
approval  by  the  Imperial  Government;  but  it  suggested  certain  altera- 
tions, the  most  important  of  which  referred  to  appeals  to  the  Privy 
Council.  After  consultation  with  representatives  of  the  Australian  States 
who  were  sent  to  England  for  the  purpose,  alf  difficulties  were  eventually 
smoothed  away,  and  the  Bill  received  the  Royal  Assent  on  the  9th  July, 
1900.  Lord  Hopetoun,  who  was  appointed  first  Governor-General, 
arrived  in  Sydney  on  the  15th  December,  and  the  formal  inauguration  of 
the  new  Commonwealth  took  place  on  the  1st  January,  1901.  The  cere- 
mony of  swearing-in  the  first  Federal  Ministry  was  conducted  in  a 
pavilion  erected  for  the  purpose  in  the  Centennial  Park,  at  Sydney,  and 
the  festivities  in  honor  of  the  birth  of  a  Federated  Australia  lasted  for 
several  days,  considerable  ^clat  being  lent  to  the  proceedings  by  the 
presence  of  picked  detachments  of  troops  from  Great  Britain,  India,  and 
the  various  provinces  of  Australasia.  In  connection  with  the  history  of 
the  Federation,  a  melancholy  interest  attaches  to  the  death  of  Queen 
Victoria,  which  took  place  on  the  22nd  January,  1901,  from  the  fact  that 
one  of  the  last  public  acts  of  the  revered  sovereign  was  the  signing  of  the 
warrant  establishing  the  Commonwealth. 

On  the  acceptance  of  a  portfolio  in  the  Federal  Government  by  Sir 
W.  J.  Lyne,  the  premiership  passed  over  to  Sir  John  See,  whose  Ministry 
dated  from  the  28th  March,  1901.  The  Industrial  Arbitration  Act,  which 
was  passed  by  this  Government  at  the  close  of  the  year,  is  one  of  the  maeX 
important  pieces  of  democratic  legislation  ever  attempted  by  any  country, 
and  its  operations  are  Being  studied  with  the  keenest  interest  both  in 
Australia  and  abroad.  During  this  year  the  State  contributed  further 
contingents  of  troops  for  service  in  South  Africa,  and  ako  joined  in  with 
the  other  States  of  the  Commonwealth  in  the  detachments  sent  away  in 
1902,  furnishing  also  a  naval  contingent  to  aid  the  British  foroes 
operating  in  China.  In  May,  1901,  after  opening  the  first  Federal  Par- 
liament in  Melbourne,  their  Royal  Highnesses  the  Prince  and  Princess  of 
Wales  visited  Sydney. 

The  early  months  of  1902  were  marked  by  a  continuance  of  the  drought, 
with  a  consequent  rise  in  the  price  of  meat  and  of  agricultural  and  dairy 
produce.  Wheat  production  fell  away  consi(krably,  the  yield  being  over 
a  million  bushels  less  than  in  the  preceding  year,  while  for  the  season 
ended  March,  1903,  the  total  harvested  was  only  a  million  and  a  half 
bushels.  The  marvellous  recuperative  powers  of  the  State  were,  however, 
well  evidenced  by  the  returns  for  the  following  year,  when  the  wheat 
harvest  was  considerably  over  27,000,000  bushels — the  highest  ever 
recorded  in  the  history  of  New  South  Wales. 

The  South  Coast  district  was  again  the  scene  of  a  disastrous  colliery 
accident  in  1902,  an  explosion  in  the  workings  of  the  Mount  Eembla 
Mine  in  the  middle  of  that  year  being  responsible  for  the  deaths  of 
between  90  and  100  employees. 
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An  hnportant  pieoe  of  legislation  passed  in  1902  was  the  Woman's 
Fnmohise  Act,  wbidi  entitles  all  women  of  the  age  of  21  years  and 
upwards  to  Tote,  and  Uiis  right  was  exercised  for  the  first  time  at  a  State 
election  at  the  general  dections  of  1904. 

The  question  of  reduction  in  membership  of  the  Legislatire  Assembly 
was  discussed  in  Parliament  in  1903,  and  it  was  decided  that  the  matter 
should  be  submitted  to  the  decision  of  the  electors  of  the  State.  At  the 
referendum  in  December  the  great  majority  Toted  for  a  reduction  to 
ninety  members,  and  this,  of  course,  necessitated  a  rearrangement  of 
doctorates,  a  duty  which  was  satisfactorily  carried  out  by  a  Commission 
during  the  course  of  the  following  year. 

In  June,  1904,  Sir  John  See  resigned  the  premiership,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Mr.  T.  Waddell,  whose  Ministry  was  displaced  in  August  by 
an  administration  under  the  leadership  of  Mr.  J.  H.  Carruthers. 

The  present  Gorernment  has  introduced  a  policy  of  rigid  reform  and 
economy  in  administration.  Proyision  has  been  made  for  carrying  out  a 
practical  scheme  of  Local  Government,  and,  under  instructions  received,  a 
Commission  mapped  out  the  State  into  the  various  municipalities,  shires, 
Ac,  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  a  Local  Government  Bill.  This 
measure  received  Parliamentary  sanction  towards  the  close  of  the  year 
1905,  and  it  is  believed  that  the  detailed  scheme  which  has  been  elaborated 
will  result  in  a  more  efficient  and  satisfactory  expenditure  of  the  public 
funds  on  local  works  and  services.  A  Local  Government  Extension  Act 
has  been  passed  conferring  increased  powers  on  existing  municipalities, 
especially  in  regard  to  rating.  The  question  of  settlement  has  received 
attention,  and  it  is  confidently  expected  that  the  Closer  Settlement  Act 
and  other  proposed  land  legislation  will  have  the  effect  of  adding  to  the 
prosperity  of  the  country  by  increasing  settlement  on  the  lands  of  the 
State.  The  Liquor  Act  of  1905,  which  became  operative  in  1906,  has 
already  removed  many  of  the  abuses  in  connection  with  the  sale  of  intoxi- 
cating beverages.  More  extended  reference  to  this  measure  will  be  found 
in  the  chapter  dealing  with  Law  and  Crime.  Amongst  legislation  fore- 
shadowed in  the  Parliamentary  session  which  opened  towards  the  end  of 
June,  1906,  one  of  the  most  important  measures  is  the  proposed  creation 
of  a  Public  Works  Fund,  which  will  absorb  receipts  from  the  sale  of  Crown 
lands.  Under  the  Government  Savings  Bank  Act  passed  in  1906,  the 
amalgamation  of  the  Bank  and  the  Advances  to  Settlers  Board  was  effected, 
thus  practically  establishing  a  State  Land  Bank.  A  Workmen's  Compen- 
sation Bill  and  a  Pure  Foods  Bill  are  to  be  brought  in,  while  amending 
legislation  is  proposed  with  regard  to  the  Arbitration  Act,  and  considera- 
tion will  be  given  to  the  question  of  modifying  the  Old-age  Pensions  Act, 
with  a  view  to  lessening  the  cost  of  its  administration. 

One  of  the  most  hopeful  features  in  the  progress  of  New  South  Wales 
consists  in  the  marvellous  development  of  its  agricultural  and  dairying 
resources  during  the  last  few  years.  As  regards  the  pastoral  industry, 
of  course  little  need  be  said,  since  the  State  has  for  long  occupied  a 
proud  position  amongst  the  world's  suppliers  of  wool.  The  old-fashioned 
idea,  however,  that  the  bulk  of  the  western  district  of  New  South  Wales 
was  destined  for  nothing  else  than  a  sheep-walk,  has  been  to  a  great 
extent  abandoned,  for  it  is  found  that,  with  a  proper  water  supply,  the 
soil  in  this  division  is  in  general  admirably  adapted  for  the  production 
of  wheat  of  splendid  milling  qualities.  While  water  conservation  and 
irrigation  have  as  yet  advanced  but  little  beyond  the  pioneer  stage,  the 
results  have  been  so  eminently  satisfactory  that  the  future  of  the  State  as 
a  factor  in  the  world's  supply  of  breadstuffs  may  be  viewed  with  hopeful 
assurance.  Further  allusion  to  these  matters  will  be  found  in  the 
chapters  dealing  with  the  primary  industries. 
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For  some  time  past  extracts  from  the  British  newspapers  would  lead 
to  the  supposition  that  a  regular  campaign  of  misrepresentation  had  been 
initiated  against  New  South  Wales,  for  while  these  diatribes  lay  special 
stress  on  the  fact  that  the  State  is  subject  to  occasional  droughts,  scant 
attention  is  paid  to  its  wonderful  resources,  and  to  the  fact  that  propor- 
tionately to  population  its  production  is  surpassed  by  that  of  few  other 
countries.  The  present  Agent-General  and  his  staff,  howeyer,  hare  been 
taking  energetic  steps,  not  only  to  refute  the  numerous  slanderous  asser- 
tions, but  to  present  a  true  picture  of  the  conditions  prerailing  here,  and 
the  best  proof  of  their  success  lies  in  the  fact  that  there  is  now  a  small  but 
steady  stream  of  immigration  setting  to  these  shores.  In  1905  an  Intelli- 
gence Department  was  established  in  Sydney,  which  will  help  to  keep  the 
Agency-General  supplied  with  the  latest  information  bearing  on  the  State, 
while  special  attention  will  be  given  locally  to  the  question  of  furnishing 
reliable  and  up-to-date  particulars  to  intending  settlers  and  tourists. 
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TOURIST  ATTRACTIONS  OF  NEW  SOUTH  WALES. 

Sydney  Harbouii. 

Sydney  Harbour,  or  Port  Jackson,  must  undoubtedly  be  reckoned  the 
foremost  amongst  the  attractions  of  New  South  Wales.  Indeed,  taking 
into  consideration  the  beauty  of  its  scenery,  in  conjunction  with  its  com- 
modiousness  and  general  adaptability  for  shipping  purposes,  it  probably 
takes  first  place  amongst  the  harbours  of  the  world.  The  great  navigator. 
Captain  Cook,  was  deceired  by  its  comparatively  narrow  entrance  into 
imagining  that  the  inlet  was  not  worth  examining,  and  it  was  reserved 
for  Governor  Phillip  and  his  little  company  to  be  the  first  white  men  to 
sail  over  its  waters.  As  stated  in  a  previous  chapter,  the  distance 
between  the  headlands  is  only  74  chains,  the  north  head  being  a  remark- 
ably picturesque  sandstone  bluff  over  200  feet  in  height.  Within  the 
heads  a  glorious  panorama  presents  itself,  the  blue  waters  of  the  harbour 
spreading  out  into  several  lake-like  expanses,  while  the  united  streams 
of  the  Lane  Cove  and  Parramatta  Rivers  enter  it  from  the  west.  Pic.- 
turesquely-woodcd  slopes  offer  charming  landscape  effects,  while  here 
and  there  curving  stretches  of  silver  or  golden  sands  line  the  shores. 
Entering  the  harbour,  the  white  tower  of  the  Macquarie  Lighthouse  is 
a  prominent  landmark,  the  structure  being  situated  a  short  distance 
from  the  extremity  of  the  South  Head.  .  The  light  is  considered  amongst 
the  finest  and  most  powerful  in  the  world,  and  permission  to  inspect  its 
workings  may  be  obtained  on  application  to  the  Navigation  Department. 
Steamers  ply  at  regular  intervals  from  Circular  Quay  to  the  wharf  at 
Watson's  Bay,  the  landing  place  for  visitors  to  this  spot,  although, 
if  preferred,  a  very  pleasant  journey  can  be  made  thereto  by  road. 
Splendid  sea  and  harbour  views  are  obtainable  from  the  summit  of  the 
cliffs  in  the  vicinity.  Directly  opposite  the  harbour  entrance  ptands  a 
bold,  rugged  promontory,  called  Middle  Head,  and  its  position,  as  seen 
by  Captain  Cook  from  the  deck  of  the  "  Endeavour,"  doubtless  led  the 
great  navigator  to  imagine  that  the  port  was  of  insignificant  dimensions. 
To  the  right,  at  the  head  of  North  Harbour,  and  distant  about  6  miles 
from  Circular  Quay,  lies  Manly  Cove,  the  beautiful  little  marine  suburb 
of  Manly  being  situated  on  a  narrow  tongue  of  land  between  the  harbour 
and  the  ocean.  The  hills  on  each  side  of  the  town  rise  to  a  considerable 
height,  and  their  verdurous  slopes  are  covered  by  numerous  picturesquely- 
situated  residences.  Manly  is  a  favourite  holiday  resort,  and  is  reached 
from  Sydney  by  an  excellent  service  of  ferry  steamers,  the  journey  occu- 
pying about  forty  minutes.  There  are  fine  enclosed  baths  on  the  harbour 
side  of  the  township,  but,  through  the  increased  popularity  of  beach- 
bathing,  these  are  practically  deserted.  All  through  the  year  tfie  ocean 
beaches  are  thronged  with  bathers  of  both  sexes,  and  in  summer  the 
temperature  of  the  water  is  so  delightful  that  one  is  loth  to  leave  it. 
Ample  provision  has  been  made  by  the  local  Municipal  Council  to  ensure 
the  comfort  of  bathers.  Throughout  the  year  the  climate  of  Manly  is 
delightful,  the  heat  in  summer  being  tempered  by  the  cool  sea  breezes, 
while  the  winter  season  is  proverbially  mild  and  enjoyable. 

The  southern  shore  of  the  harbour  from  the  entrance  right  up  to 
Sydney  Cove  consists  of  a  succession  of  beautiful  bays.  Watson's  Bay 
has  already  been  mentioned.     Following  it  comes  Rose  Bay,  with  its 
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crescent-shaped  shore  backed  by  gardens  filled  with  luxuriant  yegetation. 
Next  there  is  Double  Bay,  with  Point  Piper  on  its  eastern  and  Darling 
Point  on  its  western  side,  followed  by  Rushcutters  and  Elizabeth  Bays. 
Hound  these  bays  some  of  the  finest  residences  and  gardens  in  Sydney 
are  situated.  Wolloomooloo  Bay  is  next  passed,  followed  by  Farm  Cove, 
and  the  vessel  finally  turns  into  Sydney  Cove. 

Farm  Cove  is  a  beautiful  horsc«hoe-shaped  inlet,  reserved  exclusively 
as  an  anchorage  for  the  warships.  All  round  the  water's  edge  a  sub- 
stantially-laid sandstone  wall  has  been  erected,  and  behind  this  there  is 
a  splendid  promenade,  forming  the  edge  of  the  Botanical  Gardens,  which 
cover  the  sloping  ground  round  the  shores  of  the  inlet.  On  the  bright 
days  which  are  so  characteristic  of  "sunny  New  South  Wales,"  the 
beautifully-kept  lawns  and  flower  beds,  the  handsome  avenues  of  decora- 
tive trees,  and  in  the  for^round  the  deep  blue  waters  of  the  bay  with 
the  warships  at  anchor,  and  the  crowds  of  yachts  and  sailing  craft 
skimming  about  all  over  the  harbour,  constitute  a  landscape  of  unrivaUad 
charm.  The  Gardens  contain  some  splendid  samples  of  Australian  flora, 
and  care  has  been  taken  to  add  to  the  interest  and  value  of  the  oollection 
by  grouping  the  various  classes  to  the  best  advantt^e. 

The  Middle  Harbour  branch  of  Port  Jackson  contains  an  area  of  about 
8  square  miles.  It  has  been  described  as  a  Port  Jackson  in  miniature, 
and  well  deserves  the  title,  but  with  this  addition,  that  the  natural 
beauty  of  its  surroundings  has  been  little  interfered  with  by  the  progress 
of  settlement.  Steamers  enter  this  arm  of  the  harbour  round  the  north 
of  Middle  Head,  the  channel  being  very  narrow  owing  to  the  preaenoe 
of  a  long  sand-bar,  called  "  The  Spit."  A  few  days  may  well  be  spent  in 
exploring  the  beauties  of  its  charming  bays  and  rugged  well-wooded 
shores. 

The  picturesque  Lane  Cove  and  Parramatta  Rivers,  which  come  in 
from  the  west,  are  in  reality  prolongations  of  the  harbour  itself,  the 
fresh  water  portions  of  both  being  comparatively  insignificant.  Fast  and 
conunodious  steamers  touch  at  the  chief  points  of  interest  in  each  at 
regular  intervals  daily.  The  Parramatta  has  achieved  a  world-wide 
reputation  as  the  scene  of  many  contests  for  the  sculling  championship  of 
the  world. 

Favoured  as  Sydney  is  with  a  splendid  climate,  and  possessing  a 
harbour  of  such  noble  proportions,  it  is  only  natural  that  sailing  and 
rowing  should  be  great  pastimes  amongst  its  inhabitants.  There  are 
two  yacht  .clubs,  and  numerous  other  sailing  clubs;  and  in  the  sunmier 
season  the  waters  of  the  port  present  an  animated  and  beautiful  sight. 
The.  visitor  who  is  a  sailing  enthusiast  will  have  no  difficulty  in  procuring 
a  craft  to  suit  his  purpose  at  the  nimaerous  boatsheds,  while  motor  boats, 
steam  launches  and  rowing  boats  of  all  descriptions  are  also  available. 

Excellent  fishing  may  be  had  anywhere  in  the  harbour,  as  well  as 
outside.  Black  and  red  bream,  squire,  trevally,  mackerel,  &c.,  are  taken 
in  the  harbour  almost  all  the  year  round.  On  the  ocean  side  fine  fish  are 
caught  from  the  rocks  and  beaches,  such  as  schnapper,  groper,  red  and 
black  rock  cod,  jewfish,  rainbow  fish,  parrot  fish,  and  many  otiiers.  The 
sea  is  generally  so  calm  that  it  is  possible  to  row  out  to  some  of  the 
schnapper  fishing  grounds,  where  good  sport  is  obtainable.  More  distant 
grounds  up  and  down  the  coast  are  visited  by  steamers,  regular  trips 
being  made  in  the  winter  season. 

The  Blue  Mountains. 

The  inhabitants  of  Sydney  are  most  fortunately  situated,  in  that  diere 
are  such  a  number  of  places  within  easy  distance  of  the  city  remarkable 
alike  for  their  salubrity  as  for  their  scenic  charm.     For  example,  tte 
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township  of  Katoomba — ^whidi  is  3,350  feet  above  sea-level,  and  generally 
regarded  as  the  most  central  spot  from  which  excursions  may  be  planned 
to  the  various  sights  on  the  Blue  Mountains — is  only  66  miles  from  the 
metropolis.  The  cheapness  of  the  railway  fare  and  the  very  reasonable 
charges  for  accommodation  bring  a  holiday  on  the  mountains  within  the 
compass  of  persons  possessing  very  moderate  incomes. 

Leaving  Sydney  by  the  Western  or  Blue  Mountain  train,  the  first 
important  stop  is  made  at  Penrith,  34  miles  from  the  metropolis.  The 
town,  which  is  the  centre  of  the  beautiful  and  fertile  Emu  Plains  district, 
is  situated  close  to  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Nepean  River,  which  the 
railway  crosses  on  a  fine  iron  bridge.  Immediately  after  leaving  the 
river  the  line  begins  to  ascend,  and  on  hot  days  the  traveller  cannot  fail 
to  notice  the  agreeable  change  in  temperature,  coupled  with  the  invigora- 
ting freshness  of  the  rarer  mountain  air.  Prior  to  entering  the  Lapstone 
Tunnel,  a  glorious  view  is  obtained  of  the  Emu  Plains,  shinmiering  in 
the  summer  haze  hundreds  of  feet  below.  Here  and  there  the  varying 
shades  of  green  mark  cultivation  patches,  while  the  course  of  the  Nepean 
winds  in  and  out  through  the  landscape  like  a  silver  ribbon.  After 
emerging  from  the  Lapstone  Tunnel  the  first  mountain  station  touched 
at  is  Gleubrook,  a  favourite  resort  of  persons  in  need  of  rest  and  quiet 
after  fatiguing  labours  in  the  metropolis.  Then  follow  various  small 
stations  such  as  Springwood,  Lawson,  Wentworth  Falls,  &c.,  and  finally 
Katoomba  is  reached  after  a  journey  of  less  than  three  hours.  The 
tourist  will  have  no  difficulty  in  securing  suitable  accommodation  close 
to  the  railway  station,  or  if  preferred,  comfortable  lodgings  may  be 
had  at  places  nearer  to  the  chief  pointo  of  interest.  It  may  here  be 
mentioned,  also,  that  furnished  cottages  can  be  had  on  very  reasonable 
terms  at  any  of  the  mountain  inserts. 

The  first  view  of  the  mountains  from  the  window  of  a  railway  carriage 
is  rather  disappointing;  while  at  Katoomba,  one's  preconceived  ideas 
regarding  mountain  scenery  are  somewhat  upset  by  the  fact  that  to  visit 
the  best  sights  one  has  to  travel  downhill  This,  of  course,  is  due  to  the 
circumstance  that  the  railway  station  is  situated  at  about  the  'highest 
point  of  the  surrounding  plateau.  Moreover,  the  stunted  eucalyptus  forest 
lends  rather  a  monotonous  aspect  to  the  landscape  on  the  way  to  the  chief 
view  points.  But  when  one  reaches  such  a  vantage-ground  as  the  head 
of  Leura  Falls,  a  scene  of  titanic  grandeur  presents  itself,  and  the  &i^t 
from  the  rocky  platform  is  at  once  beautiful  and  awe-inspiring.  The 
Tableland  appears  to  have  been  rent  into  frightful  chasms  by  some 
mighty  convulsive  force.  From  the  edge  of  the  lookout  the  spectator  gazes 
down  on  to  the  floor  of  the  gorge,  a  sheer  2,000  feet  below.  On  either 
side  the  sandstone  precipices  rise  up  almost  as  straight  as  walls.  To  the 
left  the  waters  of  Leura  Falls  spread  out  in  a  silvery  mist,  through  which 
the  rocks  bdiind  gleam  in  lovely  opalescent  tints  of  brown  and  green. 
The  tops  of  the  giant  forest  trees  deep  down  in  the  Kanimbla  Valley 
stretch  away  in  a  carpet  of  living  green  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach.  On 
clear  da3rs  the  distances  are  softened  by  a  curtain  of  delicate  blue  haze, 
and  the  appropriateness  of  the  name  of  Blue  Mountains  is  thereby  vividly 
brought  home  to  the  observer.  An  easy  descent  is  possiUe  into  the  semi- 
gloom  at  the  bottom  of  this  wonderful  chasm»  where  even  on  the  hottest 
days  the  air  is  refreshingly  cool.  From  the  foot  of  the  Leura  Falls  a 
path  has  been  cut  through  the  forest  right  round  to  the  Katoomba  Falls, 
through  scenes  of  entrancing  loveliness.  At  times  the  way  leads  through 
avenues  of  tree-ferns,  whose  fronds  interlacing  overhead  produce  a  sort 
of  twilight,  while  here  and  there  the  sun  peeps  through  and  decks  tJie 
earthen  floor  with  tracery  of  gold.  Anon,  a  cavern  with  dripping 
sides  is  traversed,  while,  nearing  Katoomba  Falls,  the  path  comes  closn 
to  the  face  of  the  precipice,  whence,  gazing  upward,  the  traveller  obtains 
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a  far  better  idea  of  its  majestic  proportions  than  is  possible  from  above. 
The  authorities  take  all  sorts  of  care  that  none  of  the  beauties  of  this 
wonderful  scenery  shall  be  destroyed,  so  that  the  typical  Australian  ferns 
and  wild  flowers  may  here  be  seen  in  all  their  native  worth.  As  is  the 
case  at  other  points  of  interest,  pure  cool  water  is  everywhere  abundant^ 
while  here  and  there  fireplaces  have  been  provided,  and  wood  cut  ready 
for  the  visitor  to  make  his  ''  billy  ''  tea. 

Space  will  not  permit  of  more  than  a  passing  reference  to  the  nimieroua 
other  interesting  and  beautiful  views  within  easy  reach  of  Katoomba. 
The  Minnehaha  Falls  are  situated  about  halfway  between  the  township 
and  Wentworth,  and  by  some  observers  are  considered  the  most 
picturesque  falls  on  the  mountains.  Then  there  are  the  famous  Went- 
worth Falls,  which  may  be  reached  in  the  course  of  a  few  hours'  drive  by 
an  excellent  road  from  Katoomba,  or,  if  preferred,  the  visitor  can  go 
by  train  to  Wentworth  Falls  station,  from  which  the  lookout  is  only 
about  a  mile  and  a  half  distant.  An  exceptionally  fine  view  is  obtained 
at  Govett's  Leap,  2  miles  from  Blackheath,  where  the  waters  of  a  creek 
flow  over  the  edge  of  a  precipice  on  to  a  ledge  520  feet  below.  Deep  down 
in  the  gorge,  the  bottom  of  which  is  1,200  feet  from  the  summit  of  tho 
surrounding  cliffs,  a  line  of  brighter  green  in  the  foliage  of  the  trees 
marks  the  course  of  the  Grose  River. 

The  foregoing  brief  description  by  no  means  exhausts  the  list  of  the 
beauty  spots  on  the  Blue  Mountains.  Near  all  the  stations  on  the  Western 
line,  from  Glenbrook  up  to  Mount  Victoria  and  across  the  range  to 
Lithgow,  there  are  numerous  attractive  views,  all  well  worthy  of  a  visit. 


The  Jenolan  Cavbs. 

Tourists  who  have  travelled  far  in  many  lands  pronounce  the  Jenolan 
Caves  to  be  superior  in  beauty  and  variety  of  formation  to  those  of  any 
other  country  in  the  world.  The  visitor  has  a  choice  of  several  routes  to 
the  Caves,  but  the  most  convenient  is  by  way  of  Mount  Victoria,  distant 
about  35  miles.  Including  stoppages,  the  journey  by  coach  takes  about 
six  hours,  but  there  are  also  motor-cars  running  which  accomplish  the 
distance  in  about  half  that  time.  The  trip  through  the  clear  mountain 
air  is  a  most  exhilarating  one,  and  at  several  points  superb  views  are 
obtained.  Before  reaching  the  Caves  House — a  splendid  building  erected 
by  Government  for  the  accommodation  of  tourists — the  road  passes 
through  the  Grand  Arch,  an  irregular  tunnel  about  200  feet  broad  and 
70  feet  high,  which  pierces  portion  of  the  limestone  belt  in  which  the 
caves  are  situated.  The  aborigines  of  the  district  knew  the  caves  and 
surrounding  ridges  under  the  name  of  Biuoomea,  but  the  first  white  man 
to  discover  them  was  a  bushranger  named  McKeown,  who  used  one  of  the 
small  caves  as  a  hiding-place.  McKeown's  retreat  was  discovered  in  1841 
by  a  man  named  Whalan,  who  subsequently  assisted  the  police  to  capture 
the  bushranger.  From  this  time  forward  the  caves  began  to  attract 
attention,  being  first  called  the  Bindo  Caves.  The  present  name,  Jenolan 
(high  mountain),  was  given  to  them  by  proclamation  in  the  Government 
Gazette  of  the  10th  August,  1884.  Prior  to  1866  there  was  no  oflficial 
caretaker  to  protect  the  caves  from  the  vandalism  of  visitors.  Since  that 
date,  however,  the  Legislature  has  spent  large  sums  of  money  in 
improving  the  approaches,  making  paths,  and  providing  electric-light 
and  other  appliances,  whereby  the  great  natural  beauties  of  the  caves  can 
be  seen  to  most  advantage.  Space  will  not  permit  of  any  lengthened 
reference  to  the  marvellously  beautiful  stalactites,  stalagmites,  shawls, 
cascades,  jewel  caskets,  &c.,  in  which  the  various  caves  abound,  and, 
moreover,    any   written    description    would    utterly    fail    to    convey    an 
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adequate  idea  of  the  many  and  varied  beauties  to  be  found  therein.  It 
maj  be  mentioned  here  that  it  is  quite  possible  for  the  visitor  to  see  some 
of  the  finest  sights  in  the  caves  without  going  to  the  trouble  to  change 
his  ordinary  attire,  as  the  floors  are  beautifully  clean  and  dry. 

Some  very  pleasant  excursions  may  be  made  in  the  district  immediately 
surrounding  the  Caves  House.  The  Grovernment  has  set  apart  about 
6,000  acres  for  a  reserve,  and  here  the  wallabies  and  other  denizens  of  the 
bush  are  allowed  to  roam  unmolested. 

The  Yarranqobillt  Caves. 

These  caves,  which  are  considered  by  some  to  rival  in  beauty  the  far- 
famed  Jenolan  Caves,  are  easily  accessible  from  Cooma  or  Tumut.  The 
entrances  are  in  the  side  of  a  hill,  commanding  a  splendid  view  over  a 
fine,  well-watered  valley.  Formations  may  be  seen  in  the  caves  of  infinite 
variety  of  shape  and  hue,  and  fresh  beauties  are  being  unveiled  by  further 
explorations.  Splendid  trout  fishing  can  be  obtained  in  the  rivers  in 
this  locality. 

The  South  Coast  District. 

The  South  Coast  district  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  fertile  por- 
tions of  the  State  of  New  South  Wales.  Here  the  Southern  Tableland 
approaches  very  closely  to  the  sea  coast,  and,  in  fact,  at  Clifton  the 
mountains  rise  almost  sheer  from  the  water's  edge.  Beyond  this  point, 
however,  the  tableland  retreats  inland,  but  even  so  far  south  as  the 
Shoalhaven  River  it  is  never  more  than  about  8  miles  from  the  sea.  From 
Clifton  downward,  practically  the  whole  of  this  strip  of  country  is  of 
marvellous  fertility,  while  rich  coal-seams  occur  throughout  the  entire 
extent  of  the  seaward  face  of  the  tableland.  The  district  contains  some 
of  the  best  dairying  land  in  the  world,  its  lush  meadows  being  intersected 
by  numerous  beautiful  little  fern-fringed  creeks  hurrying  with  their 
sparkling  tribute  from  the  mountains  to  the  sea.  From  the  numerous 
view-points  on  the  edge  of  the  tableland,  enchanting  vistas  of  mountain, 
lake,  and  ocean  scenery  are  discernible.  At  each  of  the  little  villages 
along  the  railway  line,  the  tourist  may  vary  the  pleasures  of  sea-bathing 
with  mountaineering,  and  in  the  lakes  and  off  the  coast  excellent  fishing 
abounds,  while  the  sportsman  may  hunt  wallabies  in  the  ranges,  or  exer- 
cise his  marksmanship  on  the  parrots,  wood-pigeons,  pheasants,  and 
other  feathered  denizens  of  the  mountain  jungles.  During  the  daytime 
the  summer  heat  is  tempered  by  the  cool  breeze  blowing  in  over  the  wide 
expanse  of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  while  after  sundown  soft  airs  impregnated 
with  faint  scents  of  eucalyptus,  musk,  and  wild  lavender  are  wafted  down 
from  the  mountains. 

The  first  portion  of  the  journey  from  Sydney  is  made  through  very 
uninteresting  country,  and  it  is  not  until  the  line  reaches  Stanwell  Park 
that  the  typical  beauty  of  the  South  Coast  scenery  begins  to  assert  itself. 
Of  the  intervening  stations,  however,  mention  might  be  made  of  Como, 
where  the  railway  crosses  the  estuary  of  George's  River — a  favourite 
fishing-ground — and  Sutherland,  where  passengers  disembark  who  wish 
to  view  the  natural  beauties  of  the  National  Park.  Despite  their  general 
air  of  dreariness,  the  stony  ridges  in  this  first  stage  of  the  journey  are 
brightened  at  certain  seasons  by  a  wealth  of  native  flowers,  the  most 
remarkable  amongst  these  being  the  wild  tulip,  whose  fiery  red  bloom 
is  produced  on  a  thick  straight  stalk  often  as  much  as  8  feet  in  height. 

At  Stanwell  Park  beautiful  views  of  ocean  and  mountain  abound, 
and  from  the  rocks  on  the  sea  coast  good  fishing  is  obtained.  The 
amateur  photographer  here  finds  many  a  charming  subject  for  his  camera, 
the  steep  mountain  sides  formipg  an  effective  background  to  the  palms 
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and  other  tropical  yagetation  characteriaing  the  aeaward  slopas.  En  fill— 
attractions  aJjso  are  offered  to  the  botanist  by  the  profusion  of  ferns  aiuft 
wild  flowers  of  remarkable  variety  and  beauty.  Passing  Clifton  and 
Scarborough,  where  the  line  runs  idong  the  edge  of  the  cliflb  hundreds  of 
feet  above  the  sea,  the  little  station  of  Thirroul  is  reached,  the  nearest 
point  on  the  railway  line  to  the  famous  Bulli  Pass.  Although  the  town- 
ship  is  Tory  small,  there  are  several  excellent  accommodation  houses,  with 
a  very  reasonable  tariff.  If  preferred,  the  tourist  may  go  on  to  Bulli> 
a  couple  of  miles  further  south,  where  there  are  several  good  hotels,  in 
addition  to  numerous  private  boarding-houses.  At  both  places  there  are 
beautiful  beaches  within  a  few  minutes'  walk  of  the  town,  while  convey- 
ances can  be  hired  for  a  nominal  sum  to  take  visitors  to  the  Pass  and 
make  expeditions  to  other  points  of  interest  in  the  surrounding  district. 
The  road  to  the  Pass  is  a  very  good  one,  and,  despite  its  steepness,  the 
atmosphere  is  so  pure  and  fresh,  and  the  luxuriant  forest  affords  such 
delightful  shade,  that  one  can  accomplish  the  journey  on  foot  with  ease 
and  pleasure.  From  the  outlook  on  the  edge  of  the  plateau  at  the  summit 
the  view  beggars  description.  David  Christie  Murray,  the  eminent 
novelist,  remarks  in  connection  with  it,  that  **  No  word-painter  ever  lived 
who  could  actually  convey  to  another  the  image  of  everything  he  had 
seen."  Here,  as  at  the  Blue  Mountains,  one  sees  bare  cliffs  towering; 
straight  up  like  walls,  surrounded  at  the  base  by  a  billowy  sea  of  verdure. 
But  the  green  of  the  Blue  Mountain  valleys,  as  seen  from  above,  ia 
generally  of  the  one  monotonous  tint,  whereas  at  Bulli  the  foliage  is  of 
great  variety  and  beauty.  Moreover,  from  the  Pass  there  is  a  glorious 
view  of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  the  landscape  taking  in  30  or  40  miles  of 
coastline.  The  waves  can  be  seen  dashing  on  many  a  rocky  promontory, 
or  curling  in  feathery  spray  on  the  golden  sands  of  the  beaches,  but  no 
sound  of  *^  sighing  and  moaning "  reaches  the  ears  of  the  spectator. 
South  of  WoUongong,  the  graceful  outlines  of  the  Five  Islands  can  be 
clearly  distinguished,  while  in  the  far  distance  the  turquoise  tints  of 
Lake  lUawarra  flash  and  sparkle  in  the  sun.  Leaving  Bulli  the  line 
proceeds  southward,  still  in  close  proximity  to  the  coast.  WoUongong  is 
the  next  stopping-place,  and  the  town,  which  is  of  considerable  size,  is 
surrounded  by  fine  scenery.  Many  pleasant  excursions  can  be  made  to 
Mount  Eeira  and  other  view-points  within  easy  distance  of  the  town,  and 
the  visitor  4nay  enjoy  the  delights  of  sea-bathing  in  the  comfortable  muni> 
cipal  baths  or  on  the  long  stretches  of  beautiful  sandy  beach.  Between 
Dapto  and  Albion  Park  the  railway  skirts  the  shores  of  Lake  Illawarra, 
where  good  fishing  and  shooting  are  generally  obtainable.  Several  of  the 
islands  in  the  lake  are  noted  forVhe  beauty  and  variety  of  the  vegetation 
which  covers  them.  At  Shellharbour,  66  miles  from  Sydney,  the  fisher- 
man generally  may  rely  upon  having  excellent  sport,  and  the  lovely 
beaches  near  the  town  make  it  a  most  attractive  seaside  resort.  Eiama, 
71  miles  from  Sydney,  is  most  picturesquely  situated  on  the  gently 
undulating  slopes  of  a  hill,  rising  in  places  to  a  considerable  elevation 
above  sea-level.  Prior  to  entering  the  town  the  line  runs  for  some  dis- 
tance along  the  edge  of  a  beautiful  sandy  beach,  and  on  sunny  days  and 
bright  moonlight  nights  the  scene  from  the  carriage  windows  is  of 
enchanting  beauty.  Amongst  the  principal  attractions  of  Kiama  may  be 
mentioned  the  famous  "Blowhole,"  discovered  by  Bass  in  1797.  Thia 
natural  curiosity  consists  of  a  passage  bored  out  by  the  sea  through  a 
fault  or  soft  dyke  in  the  volcanic  rocks,  on  the  southern  side  of  the 
harbour.  At  the  landward  extremity  the  opening  bends  abruptly 
upwards,  and  during  heavy  weather  the  waves  are  forced  through  the 
vent  and  break  forth  in  hissing  and  booming  geyser-like  clouds  of  spray 
and  foam,  which  rise  to  a  considerable  height.  Between  Kiama  and  tiie 
terminus  of  the  South  Coast  railway  at  Nowra  the  Hne  passes  through 
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rich  lands  giTen  OTer  almost  exclosi^y  to  dairy  farming,  and  the 
beautiful  grass-grown  meadows  are  not  only  found  on  the  plain,  but  here 
and  there  the  mountain  sides  haye  been  cleared  and  turned  into  sweet 
pastures.  The  railway  ends  at  the  little  station  of  Bomaderry,  close  to 
the  north  bank  of  the  Shoalharen ;  but  the  town  of  Nowra  is  situated  some 
distance  away  on  the  other  side  of  the  rirer,  which  is  spanned  by  a 
splendid  steel  bridge  of  very  graceful  design.  During  the  season  excur- 
sion steamers  make  we^y  trips  up  and  down  stream  alternately.  In  its 
lower  course  the  river  passes  through  alluvial  flats  of  great  fertility,  and 
the  scenery  is  in  marvellous  contrast  to  the  ruggedness  characteristic  of 
the  upper  reaches,  where  at  times  the  stream  flows  through  gorges  over 
1,000  feet  deep.  Conveyances  can  be  hired  at  very  moderate  rates  ta 
take  visitors  to  several  places  of  interest  within  easy  reach  of  the  town^ 
A  few  miles  to  the  south  of  the  Shoalhaven  entrance  lies  the  splendid* 
inlet  called  Jervis  Bay,  a  favourite  fishing  and  camping  ground.  Further- 
down,  good  fishing  is  also  obtainable  at  times .  at  the  picturesque  St. 
George's  Basin.  Moreover,  some  of  the  smaller  streams  in  the  district 
have  been  stocked  with  trout  ova,  and  fish  of  fair  size  have  been  taken  in 
them.  One  of  the  finest  views  in  the  State  can  be  obtained  from  the 
summit  of  Cambewarra  Pass,  on  the  road  from  Nowra  to  Kangaroo 
Valley  and  Moss  Vale.  The  outlook  takes  in  a  large  portion  of  the  course* 
of  the  Shoalhaven  River  and  Broughton  Creek,  and  of  the  wild  mountain 
ranges  in  which  they  have  their  sources.  Jervis  Bay  and  St.  George's 
Basin  are  clearly  discernible,  while  the  foreground  is  filled  with  the 
glistening  deep  blue  waters  of  the  Pacific  Ocean.  The  vegetation  on  the 
Cambewarra  Mountains  is  of  great  variety  and  beauty  of  foliage  and 
flower.  One  of  the  handsomest  trees  is  the  giant  stinging  tree,  whose 
graceful  foliage  is  more  pleasant  to  the  sight  than  to  the  touch,  for  the 
unwary  traveller  who  has  once  grasped  its  leaves  will  not  be  in  a  hurry 
to  renew  the  experience.  Then  there  is  the  wild  fig,  whose  trunk  spreads 
out  at  the  base  into  most  fantastic  shapes,  while  its  wide-spreading  limbs, 
covered  with  their  glossy  dark  green  leaves,  afford  a  cool  umbrageous 
shelter  that  even  the  fiercest  noonday  sun  fails  to  pierce.  The  cedar, 
the  tamarind,  the  pencil,  and  the  sassafras  are  fdso  magnificent  trees — 
the  bark  of  the  latter,  when  freshly  cut,  giving  off  a  most  delightful 
perfimie.  Sweet  odours  are  also  exhaled  by  the  leaves  of  several  other 
trees  and  shrubs  growing  hereabouts,  such  as  the  musk  tree  and  wild 
lavender  bush.  'In  the  creeks  and  gullies  there  is  endless  profusion  of 
palms  and  ferns  of  wonderful  grace  and  beauty.' 

The  NpRTHERN  Line. 

The  first  section  of  the  Great  Northern  Line  commences  at  Sydney,  and 
runs  north  by  east  in  close  proximity  to  the  coast  as  far  as  Newcastle. 
From  the  latter  city  the  railway  takes  a  turn  westward,  although  still 
preserving  its  northerly  course,  as  far  as  Werris  Creek  Junction.  Here 
the  line  sweeps  round  to  the  nor^-east  till  it  reaches  Waloha,  and  thence- 
forward runs  almost  parallel  to  the  coast,  but  at  a  distance  of  about  95 
miles  from  it,  until  it  crosses  the  border  into  Queensland,  at  Wallangam. 
Thirty-six  miles  from  Sydney  the  Hawkesbury  River  is  crossed  by  a 
magnificent  seven-spanned  iron  bridge,  resting  on  caissons  whose  founda- 
tions vary  in  depth  from  100  to  162  feet.  Under  the  name  of  Nepean, 
the  kmrist  crosses  the  same  stream  near  Penrith,  on  the  way  to  the  Kue 
Mountains;  but  the  wild  and  rugged  grandeur  of  the  scenery  on  the 
Lower  Hawkesbury  is  in  marked  contrast  to  the  calm,  peaceful  beauty  of 
the  reaches  on  the  Nepean.  An  extract  from  Anthony  Trollope's  remarks 
oonoerning  the  scenery  on  tiie  river  reads  thus:  "  For  continued  scenery 
the  Rhine  stands  first.     There  is  a  river,  or  rather  a  portion  of  a  river. 
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known  to  very  few  tourists,  which,  I  think,  beats  the  Rhine.  This  is  the 
Upper  Mississippi  for  about  150  miles  below  St.  Paul's.  It  is  not  my 
business  here  to  describe  the  Mississippi,  but  I  mention  it  with  the  object 
of  saying  that,  in  my  opinion,  the  Hawkesbury  beats  the  Mississippi." 
Steamers  run  regularly  up  and  down  the  river,  while  there  are  scores  of 
rowing  boats  available  for  hire  on  very  easy  terms.  Probably  the  best 
way  for  the  tourist  to  enjoy  the  scenic  beauties  of  this  magnificent  stream 
would  be  to  hire  a  boat,  take  a  light  camping  outfit,  and  spend  a  few 
4iays  in  exploration.  It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  New  South  Wales  offers 
ideal  conditions  for  camping  out;  indeed,  for  a  large  portion  of  the  year 
it  is  quite  safe  to  sleep  in  the  open,  with  no  covering  whatever.  By- 
taking  a  boat,  the  tourist  will  be  able  to  visit  many  places  of  interest  out 
•of  the  ordinary  beaten  track,  such  as  the  nimierous  rock  caverns,  some  of 
which  are  decorated  with  ancient  aboriginal  drawings.  Then,  again,  the 
botanist  will  find,  on  some  of  the  ridges  near  the  river,  a  marvellous 
wealth  of  wild  flowers  of  wonderful  form  and  hue.  The  sportsman  also 
can  make  sure  of  having  plenty  of  opportunities  for  trying  his  marksman- 
ship on  the  rock  wallabies,  which  here  abound ;  while,  in  the  season,  flocks 
•of  gillbirds  visit  the  district  to  feed  on  the  honey  from  the  forest  flowers. 
As  regards  fishing,  it  is,  by  common  consent,  acknowledged  that  the 
Hawkesbury  and  its  tributaries  constitute  one  of  the  finest  fishing  grounds 
within  easy  reach  of  the  metropolis.  Some  of  the  creeks  running  into 
the  Hawkesbury  are  of  remarkable  beauty,  their  bright  blue  waters  and 
golden  beaches  standing  out  in  marked  and  effective  contrast  to  the  dark 
green  of  the  wooded  hills  surrounding  them.  Cowan  Creek  is  one  of  the 
best  known  of  these,  and  is  most  easily  reached  from  Berowra  station, 
28  miles  from  Sydney.  In  addition  to  the  accommodation  provided  on 
land,  there  are  on  the  creek  several  roomy  and  comfortable  house-boats 
available  for  hire  on  reasonable  terms.  Woy  Woy,  45  miles,  Point 
Clare,  48  miles,  and  Gosford,  50  miles  from  Sydney,  are  well-known 
fishing  resorts,  distinguished  for  the  comfort  and  cheapness  of  the  accom- 
modation that  can  be  secured  at  them.  The  Tuggerah  Lakes,  61  miles 
from  Sydney,  are  much  resorted  to  during  the  season,  ideal  spots  for 
camping  being  found  on  their  shores.  Fine  fishing  is  obtainable  on  the 
lakes,  as  well  as  in  the  Wyong  Creek,  which  drains  into  them.  At  certain 
seasons,  black  swan,  ducks,  pelican,  curlew,  snipe,  pigeons,  and  gill- 
birds  may  be  shot  on  the  lakes  and  creeks,  and  in  the  district  surround- 
ing them.  The  tourist  who  wishes  to  visit  Lake  Maccfuaric  leaves  the 
train  at  Fassifern,  88  miles  from  Sydney,  whence  a  tram  will  convey  him 
to  the  lake  shore.  This  beautiful  expanse  is  not  so  well-known  to  Sydney 
residents  as  it  deserves  to  be,  although  it  is  a  popular  resort  for  picnic 
parties  from  Newcastle.  ' 

The  first  portion  of  the  line  from  Newcastle  northwards  traverses  the 
Hunter  River  Valley,  and  no  one  who  has  failed  to  visit  this  wonderful 
district  is  qualified  to  express  an  opinion  on  the  resources  of  New  South 
Wales.  The  lower  portion  of  this  region  comprises  within  its  limits  one 
of  the  richest  and  most  productive  coalfields  in  the  world,  while  the  broad 
alluvial  flats  of  the  Hunter  Basin  can  produce  unrivalled  crops  of 
lucerne,  maize,  potatoes,  grapes,  and  various  other  crops. 

Leaving  Maitland,  20  miles  from  the  sea,  the  line  passes  through  some 
of  the  best  wine-producing  land  in  the  State,  at  Lochinvar,  Allandale, 
and  Branxton.  Near  Scone  the  picturesque  Mount  Wingen  can  be  seen. 
This  is  a  burning  mountain,  but  not  a  volcano,  the  smoke  rising  from  its 
crest  being  caused  by  the  smouldering  coal-seams  deep  within  its  bosom, 
which  have  been  alight  since  long  before  the  advent  of  the  white  man  to 
Australia.  There  is  some  steep  climbing  between  Moonbi,  1,400  feet 
above  the  sea,  and  Woolbrook,  only  16  miles  further  on,  where  an  eleva- 
tion of  3,000  feet  is  reached,  the  route  passing  through  scenery  impressive 
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in  its  rugged  grandeur.  The  highest  point  in  the  railway  sjstem  of  the 
State  is  attained  at  Ben  Lomond,  4,500  feet  above  sea  level,  and  distant 
401  miles  from  Sydney.  Thenceforward  there  are  about  90  miles  of  the 
tableland  to  be  traversed  before  crossing  the  border  to  Wallangarra. 

The  narrow  strip  of  country  between  the  northern  tableland  and  the 
sea  contains  some  of  the  finest  scenery  and  most  productive  soil  in  the 
whole  of  Australia.  In  the  Tweed  River  Basin  are  to  be  found  areas  of 
splendid  country,  growing  rich  crops  of  sugar-cane  and  maize,  or  occu- 
pied by  thriving  dairy  farms,  won  from  the  almost  impenetrable  fastnesses 
of  the  Big  Scrub,  while  in  the  majestic  forests,  carpeted  with  profuse 
growth  of  ferns  of  wondrous  beauty,  there  are  magnificent  timber  trees — 
the  teak,  the  pine,  the  tallow-wood,  the  cedar,  the  rosewood,  the  red  bean, 
and  many  others  of  gigantic  size  and  handsome  foliage.  This  district 
can  be  reached  by  steamer  from  Sydney,  but  is  more  easily  accessible  from 
Brisbane.  Then  there  is  the  thickly  timbered  Don  Dorrigo,  now  open 
for  selection,  which  can  be  reached  by  a  good  road  from  Armidale,  distant 
about  80  miles.  Round  the  head  waters  of  some  of  the  northern  coastal 
rivers  there  is  a  wealth  of  lovely  scenery.  The  Apsley  Falls,  on  the  Apsley 
River,  which  drains  into  the  Macleay,  are  of  matchless  beauty.  A  good 
road  from  Walcha,  10  miles  away,  conducts  the  visitor  to  the  principal 
fall,  which  is  about  300  feet  in  height.  Oxley  describes  the  gorge  through 
which  the  Apsley  flows  as  being,  in  places,  as  much  as  3,000  feet  in  depth. 

The  marvellous  development  of  dairy-farming  in  the  North  Coast 
District  is  alluded  to  in  another  chapter.  Some  of  the  towns  on  these 
northern  rivers,  such  as  Grafton,  on  the  Clarence,  are  laid  out  with 
wonderful  picturesqueness,  and  the  visitor  who  desires  to  know  something 
of  the  capabilities  of  the  State  should  not  fail  to  include  a  trip  to  the. 
North  Coast  in  his  itinerary. 

Tub  Southern  Line. 

Many  of  the  resorts  on  the  Southern  Line  are  famed  for  their- 
salubrity,  as  well  as  for  the  beauty  of  the  scenery  in  their  vicinity. 
Thirty-four  miles  from  Sydney  lies  the  old-fashioned  town  of  Campbell- 
town,  the  centre  of  a  rich  dairying  district.  A  very  pleasant  trip 
can  be  made  from  this  point  byway  of  the  quaint  little  village  of 
Appin  to  the  Loddon  Falls,  and  thence  over  the  Bulli  Pass  to  the  South 
Coast  Railway  Line.  About  8  miles  westward  from  Campbelltown,  and 
close  to  the  placid  waters  of  the  Upper  Nepean,  the  beautiful  little 
township  of  Camden  is  situated.  The  surrounding  district,  which  is 
remarkably  salubrious,  possesses  historic  interest  from  the  fact  that  the  < 
first  Australian  attempts  at  wool-growing  and  viticulture  were  made  there* 
Good  shooting  may  be  had  within  easy  distance  of  the  town.  Picton, 
53  miles  from  Sydney,  is  charmingly  situated  in  a  basin  formed  by  the 
surrounding  hills.  One  of  the  best  sights  within  easy  distance  of  the  - 
town  is  the  famous  "  sunken  "  Burragorang  Valley,  hollowed  out  by  the  - 
slow  but  irresistible  agency  of  running  water  to  a  depth  of  over  2,000  feet. 
Along  the  bottom  of  the  valley  flow  the  crystal  waters  of  the  Wollondilly.^ , 
Mittagong  77  miles,  Bowral  80  miles,  and  Moss  Vale  86  miles  from^ 
Sydney,  are  amongst  the  most  frequented  health  resorts  in  the  State. 
The  Southern  Tableland  is  noted  for  its  pleasant  climate,  and  at  the 
above-mentioned  places  it  is  as  near  perfection  as  could  well  be  wished. 
Although  the  surrounding  country  does  not  possess  the  weird  ruggedness 
of  the  Blue  Mountains,  there  is  nevertheless  some  very  beautiful,  if 
quieter,  scenery  to  be  met  with.  From  each  of  the  tliree  towns  it  is 
possible  to  reach  the  South  Coast  Railway  at  Kiama — by  way  of  Robertson 
and  Jamberoo,  or  at  Albion  Park  or  Dapto,  by  coming  down  through 
the  picturesque  Hacquarie  Pass.     Competent  judges  have  pronounced  the 
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■nnery  ia  the  Maoquarie  Pus  to  be  •qnaU  ^  Qot  superior^  ta  thiit  at  the 
fEumniB  Bulli  Pan.  The  following  plaees  ol  interoit,  ail  wmtL  worthy  of  a 
riait,  may  be  reaobed  l^  good  romdB  frao  Moat  Valo,  the  ^«H^^ti»^  being 
as  follows :— Fitsroj  and  Meryla  Falls,  10  miles ;  Behnrare  Falla,  32  milea; 
Garringtofn  Falls^  21  miles;  Maequarie  Pasa,  19  miles;  Kangaroo  VaDey, 
%3  miles.  A  day  raig^t  Tery  well  be  spent  in  making  the  trip  from  Mom 
Tale  to  Nowra,  a  distaiiee  ol  38  miles,  the  road  passing  through  spl^kdid 
mountain  scenery,  while  in  the  final  stage  of  the  journey  glorioaa 
panoramic  views  are  obtai&aUe  ol  the  oeean  and  the  adjacent  fertile 
coastal  districts.  Bundanoon,  95  miles  from  Sydney,  is  another  much- 
favoured  health  resort,  its  climate  being  reputed  to  have  great  restoratiie 
elteets  in  the  c;ase  of  persons  eonralescing  after  serious  illness.  Theve  is 
some  very  fine  scenery  in  the  Bundaaooa  guUies,  within  a  short  Hf«<^Bi?ft 
of  the  railway  statiozu  Marulan  is  a  quiet  little  spot  114  miks  from 
Sydney,  and  not  far  from  the  wild  aud  picturesque  gorges  of  the  Upper 
Shoalhaven.  There  are  good  roads  for  driving  in  the  surrounding 
district,  while  the  sportsman  will  find  plenty  of  hares  and  wallabies  to 
exercise  his  markmanship  on.  llie  tourist  who  wishes  to  see  some  of  the 
finest  pastoral  land  in  the  world  will  proceed  by  branch  line  from 
€roulburn  to  Cooma,  the  centre  of  the  rkdi  Monaro  district.  On  the  way» 
Lake  Bathurst  is  passed  near  Tarago,  and  between  Fairy  Meadow  and 
Bungeadore  a  glimpse  may  be  obtained  of  Lake  George — ^the  largest  lake 
in  the  State.  In  favoural^e  seasons  the  lake  shores  are  excellent  camping 
grounds,  while  good  shooting  can  be  had  on  its  waters  and  in  the 
surrounding  country.  Cooma,  3,000  feet  above  sea-level,  possesses  a 
delightful  summer  climate,  but  the  winter  season  is  sometimes  extremity 
cold.  From  Mount  Gladstone,  3  miles  awa^,  a  fine  ccmiprehensive  view 
may  be  had,  embracing  a  large  portion  of  ibe  Southern  Tableland;  and 
in  the  violet  distance  far  to  the  southward,  the  snow-clad  summit  of 
Mount  Kosciusko  may  be  picked  out  from  amongst  the  dim  shapes  of  the 
surrounding  mountains. 

Several  interesting  tourist  trips  may  be  made  from  Cooma.  The 
Yarrangobilly  Caves,  elsewhere  alluded  *to,  are  65  miles  distant  by  a  road 
passing  north-west  through  Adaminaby  and  Kiandra.  The  latter  town, 
distant  316  miles  from  Sydney,  and  situated  at  an  elevation  of  4,640 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  enjoys  the  reputation  of  possessing  the 
coldest  winter  season  in  the  State.  Snow-shoe  and  toboggan  races  are  held 
here  annually,  and  attract  visitors  from  all  over  Australia.  Cooma  is 
also  the  starting-point  for  expeditions  to  Kosciusko,  60  miles  distant,  the 
highest  mountain  in  Australia.  The  route  lies  by  way  of  Jindabyne,  in 
the  valley  of  the  Snowy  Biver,  whence  it  is  possible  to  ride  the  remaining 
25  miles  to  the  sunmiit. 

Kosciusko,  which  was  so  named  by  Count  Strzelecki  in  1840,  reaches  an 
altitude  of  7,300  feet,  and  is  probably  the  denuded  renmant  of  an  ancient 
peak  which  towered  up  to  a  far  greater  height.  Snow  lies  on  the  topoKMt 
points  of  the  Muniong  Ranges  for  six  months  of  the  year,  and,  although 
Kosciusko's  rounded  sununit  is  700  feet  below  the  line  of  perpetual  snow, 
it  is  no  uneoDOLmon  occurrence  to  find  snowdrifts  in  its  sheltered  hoUowa 
even  in  the  height  of  summer.  Several  lakelets  or  tarns  are  situated  on 
the  highest  slopes,  and  in  their  icy  waters  a  species  of  trout  is  found  that 
is  met  with  nowhere  else  in  Australia.  From  the  top  of  Kosciusko  a  view 
of  marvellous  panoramic  grandeur  unfolds  its^f.  To  the  eastward  one 
sees  the  rich  Monaro  Plains  and  the  far-distant  coastal  ranges ;  westward^ 
the  outlook  takes  in  the  Upper  Murray  valley;  to  the  north  the  wild, 
rugged  grandeur  of  the  Snowy  River  Valley  presents  itself,  while  south- 
ward the  landscape  embraces  the  mountain  ranges  on  the  boundary  of 
the  StiEtte,  as  welt  as  a  considerable  area  of  the  Gippsland  district  im 
Victoria.     Geologists  state  that  the  Kosciusko  Plateau  m  probably  oae  of 
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the  oldest  land  surfaces  in  the  world.  As  one  writer  remarks :  "  It  was 
standing  high  and  dry  in  the  full  strength  of  mountainhood  when  in 
recent  geological  time  a  deep  sea  extended  through  central  Australia,  and 
washed  against  the  present  foothills  of  Eastern  Australia,  when  Tasmania 
was  still  joined  to  the  mainland,  and  when  thousands  of  feet  of  deep 
blue  waters  covered  the  rugged  shoulders  of  the  Alps  and  Himalayas." 

Splendid  trout  fishing  is  obtainable  in  the  waters  of  the  Snowy  River, 
and  fishing  enthusiasts  from  tiie  Old  Country  have  declared  that  the  sport 
far  surpasses  anything  they  have  been  accustomed  to  in  England.  From 
Adaminaby  to  Kiandra  Crossing  there  is  a  stretch  of  30  miles  on  the 
Eucumbene  River,  where  trout  of  fine  siae  and  great  fighting  capacity 
have  been  taken.  Good  fishing  can  also  be  had  in  the  upper  waters  of  the 
Murrumbidgee  and  its  tributaries.  The  trout  is  fast  multiplying  in 
several  of  the  western  rivers  and  in  the  upper  waters  of  the  coastal 
streams. 

The  somewhat  cursory  descriptions  given  above  refer  only  to  the  taMe- 
land  and  coastal  areas  of  the  State.  Space  will  not  permit  of  any  detailed 
reference  to  the  Great  Western  Plain  district,  and  especially  to  the 
extrwnely  productive  south-east  portion  of  it  known  as  Riverina;  but 
detailed  information  on  the  subject  may  be  obtained  from  the  Tourists' 
Bureau.  This  branch  of  the  Intelligence  Department  arranges  periodical 
trips  to  the  numerous  places  of  interest  in  the  State,  and  intending 
visitors  would  find  it  greatly  to  their  advantage  to  consult  the  Bureau 
before  making  their  plans. 

New  South  Wales  is  a  vast  country,  possessing  such  varied  resources 
of  climate  and  scenery  that  the  tourist  who  passes  merely  along  the  beaten 
track  cannot  hope  to  form  an  adequate  conception  of  ita  potentialities. 
Writers  such  as  Anthony  TroUope  and  David  Christie  Murray  have 
given  more  glowing  descriptions  of  certain  aspects  than  the  occasion 
perhaps  warranted;  while  on  the  other  hand  some  people  seem  to  have 
gone  out  of  their  way  to  paint  the  State  in  the  darkest  colours  possible. 
The  truth,  of  course,  lies  somewhere  in  between,  and  only  those  who  have 
lived  and  travelled  in  the  country  for  some  years  can  arrive  at  it. 
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The  Educational  Revival. 

Interest  in  educational  matters  has  undoubtedly  undergone  a  marked 
revival  in  the  course  of  tne  last  few  years  throughout  the  whole  of  Austra- 
lasia. In  New  South  Wales,  even  as  late  as  the  year  1902,  it  was 
confidently  asserted  that  the  prevailing  system  of  State  education  was 
amongst  the  finest  in  the  world,  and  it  was  not  without  some  difficulty  that 
its  upholders  were  compelled  to  acknowledge  that  in  many  respects  the 
State  lagged  far  behind  in  the  race  for  educational  progress.  In  1902  a 
Commission  was  appointed  to  inquire  into  and  report  upon  the  methods 
of  instruction  pursued  in  the  chief  continental  countries,  and  in  Apierica 
and  Great  Britain.  The  first  portion  of  the  Report  of  this  Commission 
was  presented  in  1903,  and  several  drastic  changes  in  the  system  in 
vogue  here  were  therein  advocated.  The  need  for  reform  was  immediately 
recognised,  but  while  from  financial  and  other  reasons  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Commissioners  cannot  for  some  time  be  carried  out  in  their 
entirety,  the  system  is  being  gradually  moulded  in  conformity  with  them. 

The  abolition  or  modification  of  the  pupil-teacher  system  is  amongst  the 
foremost  of  the  changes  foreshadowed.  While  a  large  proportion  of  the 
pupil-teachers  have  done  and  continue  to  do  good  work,  it  is  manifestly 
absurd  to  expect  the  best  results  from  a  system  which  entrusts  the  teaching 
of  children  to  young  people  who,  in  addition  to  being  untrained,  are 
not  very  highly  educated.  In  many  instances,  these  pupil-teachers  were 
placed  in  charge  of  junior  or  infant  classes,  under  the  mistaken  idea 
that  lack  of  skill  did  not  so  much  matter  there.  Fortunately,  however, 
it  has  come  to  be  recognised  that  it  is  the  initial  stages  of  education  that' 
call  for  the  best  and  most  scientific  teaching,  and  with  this  end  in  view 
efforts  are  being  put  forward  in  the  direction  of  ensuring  that  all  infant- 
school  teachers  shall  possess  a  thorough  theoretical  and  practical  acquaint- 
ance with  kindergarten  principles. 

Throughout  the  whole  school  system  strenuous  attention  is  now  being 
devoted  to  improvement  in  methods,  to  substitution  of  the  concrete  for  the 
abstract,  and  to  the  interlinking  and  correlation  of  the  various  subjects 
of  study.  The  mere  imparting  of  facts  is  looked  upon  as  entirely  subsi- 
diary to  the  development  of  the  self-activity  of  the  pupil.  Greater  stress 
is  laid  upon  the  cultivation  of  the  powers  of  observation.  In  this  con- 
nection the  old  style  of  so-called  object-lessons  is  to  be  in  great  measure 
replaced  by  courses  of  Nature-study,  and  the  actual  environment  of  the 
child  itself  is  to  be  more  frequently  utilised  as  an  educative  factor.  The 
teaching  of  manual  subjects  has  been  entirely  revolutionised  and  brought 
more  into  accordance  with  modern  ideas. 

Naturally,  the  inauguration  of  this  **  new  education  "  is  beset  with  a 
considerable  amount  of  difficulty.  In  the  first  place,  the  teachers  them- 
selves have  to  be  educated  in  order  to  give  effect  to  it.  As  regards  the 
metropolis,  much  has  already  been  done  through  the  aid  of  lectures  and 
practical  demonstrations  by  experts,  while  the  inauguration  of  vacation 
classes  provides  the  means  whereby  country  teachers  are  enabled  to  gain 
some  insight  into  subjects  and  methods  of  instruction  in  which  they  feel 
they  are  at  present  deficient. 

The  importance  of  a  widely-diffused  knowledge  of  agriculture  to  a 
young  country  like  New  South  Wales  has  been  recognised  by  the  Education 
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Authorities,  and  a  Director  of  School  Agriculture  has  been  appointed, 
who  will  visit  schools  and  districts  to  give  practical  instruction  in 
elementary  agriculture  to  both  teachers  and  students.  In  addition,  rural 
camps  are  established  from  time  to  time,  at  which  boys  from  metropolitan 
schools  are  accommodated  for  a  short  period  at  a  nominal  expense,  and 
such  excursions  are  planned  as  will  enable  them  to  gain  an  insight  into 
the  practical  working  of  the  farms,  dairies,  dec,  in  the  vicinity,  and  to 
acquire  a  knowledge  of  the  importance  of  the  agricultural,  pastoral,  and 
other  primary  producing  industries. 

The  Hawkesbury  Agricultural  College  also  conducts  vacation  classes  for 
teachers,  while  interesting  series  of  lectures  and  demonstrations  have  been 
given  to  metropolitan  teachers  by  experts  at  the  University,  Technical 
College,  Australian  Museum,  and  other  scientific  institutions.  It  is 
pleasing  to  note  that  business  firms  in  the  city  and  country  have  on 
various  occasions  manifested  their  interest  in  the  new  educational  methods 
by  allowing  parties  of  school  children  and  teachers  to  visit  their  works, 
where  the  processes  of  manufacture  have  been  explained  to  them. 

Coincident  with  the  change  or  improvement  in  regard  to  methods  of 
teaching,  the  duties  of  inspectors  have  been  entirely  remodelled.  Under 
the  old  system,  the  inspector  was  little  more  than  an  examining  officer. 
So  much  time  was  taken  up  in  asking  questions,  and  recording  percen- 
tages of  correct  replies,  that  the  inspector  had,  but  scant  opportunity  of 
inquiring  into  methods,  and  estimating  the  true  educative  value  of  the 
teaching  given.  In  accordance  with  the  new  arrangements,  however, 
the  inspector's  principal  duty  will  be  to  co-operate  with  and  advise  the 
teachers  in  order  to  give  efifect  to  the  true  spirit  of  the  syllabus — the 
production  of  good  citizens. 

The  Rise  op  the  State  School  System. 

In  the  early  years  of  the  history  of  the  State,  education  was  almost 
entirely  denominational,  the  Grovernment  granting  subsidies  to  the  various 
religious  bodies  in  proportion  to  the  amounts  expended  by  them  on  this 
service.  This  arrangement  was,  however,  not  universally  satisfactory, 
for  as  early  as  1839  a  grant  was  obtained  for  the  purpose  of  subsidising 
schools  free  from  denominational  influence.  No  definite  movement 
towards  a  modification  of  the  State  educational  system  was  taken  until 
1844,  when  a  Committee  of  the  Legislative  Council  recommended  the 
adoption  of  the  Irish  National  System.  Four  years  later  an  Act  was 
passed  under  which  two  Boards  were  constituted,  one  of  which  was  to 
control  the  denominational  system,  and  the  other  the  secular  or  national 
system.  This  dual  control  lasted  until  1866,  when  a  Public  Schools  Act 
was  passed,  which,  though  not  interfering  with  the  two  classes  of  schools, 
placed  the  control  of  schools  receiving  a  subsidy  from  the  State  in  the 
hands  of  a  Board  appointed  by  the  Government,  and  styled  the  Council 
of  Education,  while  the  denominational  schools  were  governed  in  con- 
junction with  the  various  religious  bodies  by  which  they  had  been  founded. 
Although  education  made  fair  progress  under  this  dual  control,  the 
inherent  defects  of  such  a  system  foredoomed  it  to  failure.  Besides,  there 
had  been  for  some  time  in  the  minds  of  a  large  section  of  the  community 
a  growing  repugnance  to  the  principle  of  granting  State  aid  to  religious 
schools,  and  the  feeling  culminated  in  the  passing  of  the  Public  Instruction 
Act  of  1880.  This  measure,  introduced  under  the  auspices  of  Sir  Henry 
Parkes,  abolished  payment  to  the  denominational  schools,  and  entirely 
remodelled  the  State  educational  system.  In  the  first  place,  the  Education 
Act  of  1866  was  repealed,  the  Council  of  Education  dissolved,  and  the 
control  of  educational  matters  placed  in  the  hands  of  a  Minister  for 
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Public  iBstruction.  Provision  was  made  for  the  efitablishinent  and  main- 
tenance of  pablic  sdliools  to  afford  primary  instrnction  to  ail  children 
without  sectarian  or  class  distinction ;  of  superior  public  schools,  in  whidi 
additional  lessons  in  the  hi^er  branches  might  be  given ;  of  erening  puUie 
sduK^Sy  with  the  object  of  instructing  persons  who  had  not  received  Hie 
advantages  of  primary  education  while  of  school  age ;  and  of  high  schools 
for  boys  and  girls,  in  which  the  course  of  instruction  should  be  of  such  a 
diaracter  as  to  complete  the  public  sdiool  curriculum,  or  to  prepare 
students  for  the  University.  It  was  provided  that  in  all  schools 
administered  under  the  Act  the  teadiing  should  be  strictly  non-sectarian  ; 
but  the  words  '^  secular  instruction "  were  held  to  include  general 
religious  teaching,  as  distinguished  from  dogmatical  or  polemical 
theology.  The  history  of  England  and  of  Australia,  it  was  decided,  shonld 
form  part  of  the  course  of  secular  instruction.  Four  hours  during  ea<^ 
school  day  were  to  be  devoted  to  secular  instruction  exclusively ;  but  it  was 
provided  that  another  hour  each  day  might  be  set  apart  for  religions 
instruction,  to  be  given  in  a  separate  class-room  by  a  clergyman  or 
religious  teacher  of  any  persuasion  to  children  of  the  same  persuasion 
whose  parents  had  no  objection  to  their  receiving  such  religious  instruc- 
tion. 

With  the  exception  of  the  Church  of  England,  this  provision  permitting^ 
religious  instruction  to  be  given  to  scholars  in  State  schools  has  not  been 
taken  advantage  of  to  any  great  extent  by  the  various  denominations. 
Nine  salaried  teachers  are  employed  by  the  Church  of  England  in  the 
Diocese  of  Sydney  to  give  special  religious  instruction  in  public  schools. 
One  of  the  Bishop's  chaplains  holds  the  appointment  of  Diocesan  Inspector 
of  Schools ;  but  he  has  no  authority  outside  the  classes  for  special  religious 
instruction.  During  the  year  ended  30th  June,  1905,  there  were  over 
26,000  children  regularly  instructed  by  paid  teachers,  voluntary  teachers, 
catechists,  and  clergy,  in  the  Diocese  of  Sydney.  Exclusive  of  infants, 
it  is  estimated  that  about  80  per  cent,  of  the  Church  of  England  children 
attending  public  schools  in  the  Diocese  were  receiving  special  religious 
instruction. 

The  total  number  of  visits  paid  by  clergymen  and  religious  teachers, 
and  the  number  of  children  enrolled  in  classes  for  religious  instruction, 
for  the  year  1905,  were  as  shown  below : — 


Number  of 

visits  during  the 

year. 


Charoh  of  Englaiid 

Roman  Catholic 

Presbyterian   

MethodiBt    ...» 

Other  dcnomina;tions 


Number  of 
Children  enrofled. 


]4rr,I65 
29,602 
23,811 
28,295 
14,857 


It  is  compulsory  for  parents  to  send  their  children  between  the  ages  of 
6  and  14  years  to  school  for  at  least  seventy  days  in  each  half-year,  unleeB 
just  cause  for  exemption  can  be  shown.  Penalties  are  provided  by  the  Act 
for  breaches  of  this  provision.  But  although  education  was  thus  com- 
pulsory, it  was  not  until  the  latter  half  of  1*906  that  the  payment  of  school 
fees  was  abolished.  Prior  to  that  date  a  weekly  fee  of  3d.  per  child  had 
to  be  paid,  with  a  maximum  of  Is.  for  all  the  children  of  one  family;  but 
exceptions  were  made  in  the  cases  of  parents  who  were  unable  to  pay. 
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The  lees  thus  reoeiTed  were  not  the  property  of  the  teacher,  but  were  paid 
into  the  Consolidated  Revenue  Fund»  and  the  amonnt  oolleeted  annually 
exceeded  £80,000. 

Special  arrangements  are  made  for  the  conveyance  of  children  to  school. 
They  are  allowed  to  travel  free  by  rail  to  the  nearest  public  or  private 
primary  school,  to  the  nearest  superior  public  school,  provided  they  are 
sufficiently  advanced  to  be  enrolled  in  the  fifth  class,  and  to  the  Hi^ 
Schools.  In  districts  remote  from  the  railway,  coaches  are  subsidised  by 
the  Government  to  convey  diildren  to  and  from  the  nearest  school. 

Other  sections  of  the  Act  permit  of  the  establishment  of  provisional 
schools,  and  the  appointment  of  itinerant  teachers  in  remote  and  thinly- 
populated  districts.  The  multiplication  of  small  schools  in  the  various 
districts  has,  however,  recently  fallen  into  disfavour,  as  it  is  recognised 
that  one  central  school  would  offer  the  dual  advantage  of  greater  eoon<Hny 
and  increased  efficiency.  Where  possible,  it  is  intended  to  abolish  clusters 
of  small  schools,  and  replace  them  by  well-equipped  central  institutions, 
to  which  the  children  would  be  conveyed  free  of  charge.  During  1905 
tills  system  of  conveyance  was  in  operation  in  connection  with  thirteen 
schools.  In  thinly-populated  districts  so  far  removed  from  any  State- 
aided  school  that  attendance  at  such  is  out  of  the  question,  the  State 
grants  subsidies  to  small  private  schools.  There  were  192  of  these 
subsidised  institutions  in  operation  during  1905.  Provision  is  also 
made  for  the  establishment  of  training  schools  lor  teachers.  It  is 
enacted  that  Local  Boards  shall  be  appointed,  whose  duty  it  is  to  visit 
and  inspect  the  public  schools  placed  under  their  supervision,  to  suspend 
teadiers  in  cases  of  misconduct  not  admitting  of  delay,  to  endeavour  to 
induce  parents  to  send  their  children  regularly  to  school,  and  to  report  the 
names  of  parents  or  guardians  who  refuse  or  fail  to  educate  their  children. 
Comparatively  few  of  the  Local  Boards,  however,  take  any  great  interest 
in  ^6%  welfare  of  the  schools  in  their  district.  It  should  be  observed  that 
parents  are  not  compelled  to  send  their  children  to  the  public  schools; 
they  have  full  choice  in  the  matter,  the  State  only  insisting  that  a  certain 
standard  of  education  shall  be  attained,  no  matter  whether  the  instruction 
be  imparted  in  public  or  private  schools.  The  weak  point  in  this  proviso, 
however,  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  State  has  no  means  of  ascertaining  the 
character  of  the  instruction  given  in  private  schools,  many  of  which,  it 
is  to  be  feared,  are  conducted  by  ill-educated  and  unskilled  persons. 
Furthermore,  nothing  can  be  said  regarding  the  regularity  of  attendance 
at  these  institutions,  as  the  entry-books  are  not  open  for  inspection  by 
State  officers. 


Ebucational  Progress. 

Great  as  has  been  the  material  progress  of  the  State,  its  intellectual 
advancement  has  been  much  more  rapid.  At  the  Census  of  1881,  out  of 
the  751,468  persons  enumerated,  there  were  195,029,  or  very  nearly 
26  per  cent,  unable  to  read;  while  of  the  977,176  natives  of  the  State  at 
tiie  Census  of  1901,  only  226,780,  or  23'2  per  cent.,  were  returned  as 
unable  to  read.  Included  in  this  number  were  154,659  children  of  4  years 
of  age  and  under,  so  that  there  were  only  72,121  persons,  or  8  per  cent. 
of  the  population  5  years  of  age  and  over,  who  were  unable  to  read. 

Another  gauge  of  educational  progress  will  be  found  in  the  entries  of 
the  marriage  registers  signed  by  marks.  The  earliest  official  record  of 
marriages  is  that  for  1857.  Of  5,804  persons  married  during  that  year, 
1,646,  or  28^4  per  cent.,  were  unable  to  sign  the  marriage  register;  while 
in  1905  the  number  of  such  persons  was  only  246,  or  a  little  over  1  per 
sent,  of  the  total  number  married.     A  generation  has  passed  away  during 
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the  period  embraced  by  the  following  table,  and  the  improvement  shown 
thereby  cannot  fail  to  be  interesting : — 


Tear. 

Penoiw 
married. 

Percentage 
withniains. 

Number 
withoianu. 

Tear. 

PereoDS 
married. 

Percentage 
withmarki. 

Number 
withmarlu. 

1857 
1880 
1890 
1900 
1901 

5,804 
11,144 
15,762 
19,992 
21,076 

28*4 
6-7 
2-7 
1-5 
1-3 

1,646 
743 

426 
290 
283 

1902 
1003 
1904 
1905 

20,972 
19,518 
20,844 
21,940 

1-2 
11 
0-9 
11 

255 
214 

188 
246 

The  progress  which  this,  table  shows  is  marvellous ;  and,  moreover,  in 
considering  the  proportion  of  persons  signing  with  marks  in  1905,  the 
fact  must  not  be  lost  sight  of  that,  of  the  246  persons  who  so  affixed  their 
signatures  to  the  marriage  registers  in  that  year,  some  were  not  born  in 
New  South  Wales,  and  arrived  too  late  in  life  to  avail  themselves  of  its 
educational  system. 

Only  an  imperfect  comparison  of  the  number  of  children  receiving 
instruction  during  past  years  can  be  made,  as  the  number  in  actual 
attendance  cannot  be  distinguished  from  the  number  enrolled.  The 
following  table  gives  the  number  of  schools,  both  public  and  private, 
including  the  University,  and  the  number  of  enrolled  scholars  for  a  period 
of  sixty-nine  years;  and  though  it  cannot  be  taken  as  absolutely  correct, 
it  may  be  relied  on  as  being  fairly  indicative  of  the  educational  progress 
of  the  State.  Victoria,  it  should  be  remembered,  was  separated  in  1851, 
while  in  1861  Queensland  had  also  been  formed  into  a  separate  colony. 


Tear. 

Population  of 
the  State. 

Schools. 

Children 
enrolled. 

Percentage 

ol  population 

enrolled. 

1836 

77,096 

85 

3,391 

4-4 

1841 

149,669 

209 

9,632 

6-4 

1861 

197,168 

423 

21,120 

10-7 

1861 

357,978 

849 

37,874 

10-6 

1871 

517,768 

1.4{>0 

77.889 

160 

1881 

766,015 

2.06(J 

197»412 

25-4 

1900 

1,354,340 

3,666 

300.837 

22-2 

1901 

1,372.060 

3.723 

304,653 

22-2 

1902 

1,393,600 

3.731 

306,880 

21-9 

1903 

1,422,800 

3.722 

304,722 

21-4 

1904 

1,446,440 

3.741 

301,412 

20-8 

1905 

1,478,600 

3,774 

299,618 

20-3 

The  number  of  children  given  above  as  enrolled  in  the  various  schools 
is,  of  course,  far  in  excess  of  the  actual  school  attendance,  as  the  gross 
enrolment  for  the  year  is  given,  and  not  the  mean  for  each  quarter.  The 
latter  information  cannot  be  obtained  except  for  recent  years;  but  the 
figures  as  they  stand  give  a  basis  of  comparison  which  is  not  without 
value. 

The  following  table  shows  the  total  enrolment  of  distinct  children  during 
the  ten  years  which  closed  with  1905,  as  well  as  the  quarterly  enrolment, 
in  the  public  and  private  schools  of  the  State,  omitting  the  Sydney 
Grammar  School  and  the  University.     The  mean  quarterly  enrolment 
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may  be  taken  as  giring  the  nearest  approximation  to  the  number  of 
children  actually  under  tuition  in  State  and  private  schools. 


OCOOOJa. 

Teaoben. 

SoholATt. 

Year. 

Total  enrolment 

Mean  qiuuierly 
enrolment 

Percentage 

of  children  of 

school  a«re 

in  mean  quarterly 

1896 

3,467 

7,629 

276,570 

250,992 

82-3 

1897 

3,525 

7,788 

282,300 

268,090 

81-4 

1898 

3,558 

8,028 

285,740 

262,069 

811 

1899 

3,746 

8,291 

293,392 

268,791 

820 

1900 

3,657 

8,415 

298,709 

273,040 

80-2 

1901 

3,707 

8,565 

802,072 

273,007 

83-7 

1902 

3,714 

8,740 

302,607 

271,787 

83-8 

1903 

3,703 

8,908 

301,774 

271,576 

83-5 

1904 

3,722 

8,977 

298,442 

269,300 

83-4 

1905 

3,754 

9,041 

296,483 

269,250 

84-9 

In  the  total  enrolment  for  1905,  the  1,613  children  in  reformatories, 
industrial  schools,  and  charitable  institutions  were  not  included.  /Taking 
these  into  account,  85  per  cent,  of  all  the  children  of  school  age  were 
receiving  instruction  in  schools.  The  ages  of  children  enrolled  at  State 
and  private  schools  during  1905  were  as  follows : — 


Age  Period. 

state  Schools. 

Private  Schools. 

Total. 

Under  6  yean    

6  and  under  14  years 
14  years  and  over  ... 

7,607 

184,352 

19,637 

4,848 

44,269 

8,737 

12,365 

228,621 
28,274 

Total    

211,396 

67,854 

269,250 

In  the  next  table  will  be  found  a  classified  statement  of  the  total  public 
and  private  schdils  in  operation  during  the  last  quarter  of  1905,  exclusive 
of  the  University  : — 


aass. 

No.  of 
Schools. 

Teachers. 

Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

State  Schools 

2,901 

1 

863 

1 
6 
8 

1 
2 

1 

3,135 

26 

599 

7 
3 

"l 
3 
2 

2,424 

2,883 

5 
10 
34 

*2 
2 

6,569 

26 

3,482 

12 
13 
34 

1 
5 
4 

108,729 

560 

25,194 

54 
217 
158 
124 
360 
112 

97.281 

32,'660 

36 
186 
211 

*    102 
66 

206,010 

Sydney  Grammar  School 

660 

Private  Colleses  and  Schools  ... 
Institute  for  uie  Deaf  and  Dumb 

tod  the  Blind 

Ragged  Schools 

67,864 

90 

402 

Free  Kindergarten  Schools 

Reformatory  . . . .  r 

369 
124 

Industrial  Schools 

462 

School  for  Bestltate  Children... 

168 

3.773 

3,776 

5,360 

9,136 

135,508 

130,531 

266,039 
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Uikder  the  PaUic  Intlruoiion  Act  it  is  only  oompolKny  to  send  children 
between  the  ages  of  6  and  14  years  to  8cho<^ ;  but  ehiklreB  of  5  years  of 
age  are  received  at  the  public  schools,  and,  as  will  be  seen  IrcHn  the  figures 
given,  many  scholars  of  that  age  are  in  attendance  at  State  and  private 
schools,  as  well  as  a  very  considerable  number  who  have  passed  the  school 
age. 

According  to  the  Census  of  1901,  the  number  of  children  of  school  age 
in  New  South  Wales — that  is  to  say,  those  who  were  not  less  than  6  years 
of  age,  and  had  not  passed  the  age  of  14— was  263,802,  of  whom  2da,590 
were  receiving  instruction  in  public  and  private  schools  and  public  institu- 
tions, namely,  172,352  at  State  schools,  and  the  remainder  at  the  various 
private  and  denominational  schools,  reformatories,  and  charitable  institu- 
tions in  the  State;  12,755  were  receiving  instruction  at  home;  and  17,457 
were  under  no  tuition,  but  this  number  must  have  included  a  number  of 
boys  who  had  left  school.  The  number  of  children  of  sdiool  age  reoeiving 
instruction  formed  93*37  per  cent,  of  the  total ;  and  in  addition  there  were 
30,300  children  outside  the  limits  of  school  age  who  were  in  attendance  at 
State  schools,  13,400  at  private  and  denominational  schools,  as  well  as  583 
students  at  the  University  of  Sydney. 

The  weakness  of  the  compulsory  clauses  of  the  Education  Act  is  in  great 
measure  responsible  for  the  fact  that  attendance  at  the  State  schools  is  not 
so  high  as  it  should  be.  The  burden  of  proof  of  school  attendance  rests 
wi^  the  Crown,  and  a  common  device  resorted  to  in  order  to  evade  action 
by  the  Department,  is  for  the  parents  to  state  that  a  child  attends  some 
private  institution,  the  principal  of  which  cannot  be  compelled  to  pro- 
duce records.  Again,  the  fines  imposed  for  breaches  of  the  Act  are  so 
inadequate  that  parents  gladly  pay  them,  finding  themselves  amply  reim- 
bursed by  the  value  of  their  children's  labour,  who  in  busy  times  are 
frequently  kept  away  from  school  for  lengthened  periods.  More  stringent 
measures  are  also  needed  to  cope  with  the  evil  of  truancy,  which  experience 
has  shown  to  be  one  of  the  most  fruitful  causes  of  juvenile  crime.  It  is  a 
regrettable  circumstance  that  at  present  the  Act  in  many  cases  cannot  reach 
children  whose  names  are  not  on  the  roll  of  any  school,  while  the  parents  of 
others  whose  attendance  falls  short  of  the  prescribed  70  days  in  each  half- 
year  are  liable  to  prosecution.  It  is  hoped  that  these  anomalies  will 
shortly  be  remedied  by  legislation. 


At  the  Census  periods  of  1861,  1871,  1881,  1891,  and  1901,  the 
of  education  of  every  10,000  children  over  5  and  under  IQ^sars  of  age^ras 
as  follows: —  ^ 

1S61.     1871.     1881.     1801.      190L 

Band  sad  wxite 2,366        3,470        4,413        5,377        5»576 

R«iMloiily 3,280        2.762        1,982        1,368  806 

Unable  to  nsd 4,356        3,778        3,605        3,255        8,529 

Taking  the  children  from  10  and  under  15  years,  the  comparisoD  is 
still  more  satisfactory :  — 

188L  1871.  1881.  189L  IfiQl. 

Read  and  write 6.769        7,666        8,804        9,706        9,806 

Basdonly  ^     1.854        1.292  614  143  65 

Unable  to  read 1,377        1,042  582  152  IJO 

The  steady  decrease  in  the  proportion  of  illiterate  children  from  1861 
to  1871,  and  from  1871  to  1881,  is  plainly  visible  from  the  above  tables, 
and  the  returns  for  1891  and  1901  showed  that  this  satisfactory  decrease 
continued. 
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When  the  present  Pablic  Instruction  Aot  came  into  operation  on  the 
30th  April,  1880,  the  Council  of  Education  ceased  to  exist,  and  handed 
over  to  the  new  administration  the  schools  which  at  that  time  were  under 
its  control.  At  the  date  mentioned  there  were  maintained  or  subsidised 
bj  the  Government,  1,220  schools,  attended  by  101,534  scholars,  thus 
distributed :  — 

No.  ol  Sckooii.  No.  of  PapUt. 

PnWic 705  66,823 

Provinonml    313  8,312 

HiOf-time  97  1.683 

Denominaiioiud   105  22,716 


Total 1,220  101,534 

At  the  close  of  1882  the  connection  of  the  denominational  schools  with 
the  State  oeaaed,  and  the  sobeeqiient  year  is  marked,  as  waa  to  have  been 
expected,  by  a  eonsiderable  falling-off  in  the  number  of  children  who  were 
reeeiviog  tlieir  education  at  the  expense  of  ^e  State.  The  dieok  only 
operated  for  a  dliort  period,  as  the  year  1S84  showed  a  recovery  of  more 
than  the  ground  lost.  This  will  be  seen  by  the  following  table,  which 
ihowB  the  enrolment  and  attendance  of  children  at  State-supported  schools 
under  the  PuWo  Instruction  Aot  only: — 


T-. 

Qoutciiy 

Avmme* 

distinet  children. 

enrolnmit. 

1882 

1SO,400 

134,872 

00^944 

1883 

155,824 

130,206 

88,546 

1884 

167,134 

139,159 

95,215 

1801 

206.673 

178,278 

122,528 

lioo 

230,382 

212,713 

153,845 

1001 

241,700 

212,725 

154,404 

1002 

243,668 

212,848 

155,916 

1903 

24.%516 

213,318 

154,382 

1904 

240,631 

211,489 

153,260 

1006 

208,620 

211,306 

153,063 

From  the  time  of  the  withdrawal  of  aid  from  denominational  schools 
up  to  the  end  of  1905  the  increase  in  the  average  quarterly  enrolment  at 
State  schools  was  56*7  per  cent.  In  1905  the  proportion  of  the  jaopula- 
tion  enrolled  at  State  schools,  on  the  basis  of  the  quarterly  returns,  was 
14'3  per  cent.,  as  compared  with  14*6  per  cent,  in  1904;  and  the  propor- 
tion in  average  attendance,  10*4  per  cent,  as  compared  with  10*6  per  cent, 
in  1904.  The  increase  or  decrease  in  the  average  quarterly  enrolment 
to  the  end  of  190^  was  as  follows:  — 


Tev. 

PerceoL 

Ye». 

Percent. 

Yttr. 

Per  ceo 

1885 

...    5-3 

1892 

..     4-4 

1899 

...     23 

1886 

...     4-6 

1893 

..     01 

1900 

...    2-0 

1887 

...    2-6 

1804 

..  •2-5 

1901 

...     nil 

1888 

...    2-3 

1895 

1806 

..     5-7 
..     2-6 

1902 

1903...«. 

1889 

..    2-4 

f» 

1890 

...    3-4 
...    4*6 

1897 

..    2-5 

..     lO 

1004 

1005 

...  •o-o 

1891 

189B 

•DecTM 

-.     nil 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  figures  show  no  improvenoent  during  the  last 
five  years,  the  falling-off  being  due  principally  to  the  decline  in  the  birth- 
rate over  the  period  in  question  & 
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The  table  below  affords  a  comparison  between  the  number  of  schools  in 
operation  in  1881,  the  first  full  year  in  which  the  Department  was  under 
Ministerial  control,  and  the  number  open  in  1905  : — 


in  operation. 

1881. 

1906. 

High  Schools  

"68 

1,042 

246 

03 

**67 

4 

Superior  Public  Schools    

323 

Pnmarv  Public  Schools 

1,841 
456 

Provisional  Schools    

Half-time  Schools  

392 

House-to-house  Schools 

17 

EiVeninir  Schools 

42 

Subsidised  Schools 

192 

Total    

1,496 

3,267 

The  3,267  schools  or  departments  shown  above  provided  accommodation 
for  290,000  pupils,  and  as  the  total  enrolment  in  1905  was  238,629,  it 
will  be  seen  that  the  Department  has  amply  supplied  requirements  for 
space  in  the  way  of  school  buildings.  Great  improvements  have  been 
effected  in  school  architecture  during  recent  years,  and  some  of  the  New 
South  Wales  institutions  will  compare  favourably  with  the  best  of  those 
in  other  lands.  While  the  lighting  and  ventilation  in  many  of  the  earlier 
buildings  is  still  rather  defective,  vigorous  efforts  are  being  put  forward 
to  remodel  them  in  accordance  with  scientific  principles. 

According  to  an  investigation  made  a  few  years  ago,  all  children 
attending  the  public  schools  of  the  State  are  taught  to  read ;  90  per  cent, 
are  instructed  in  writing,  arithmetic,  music,  and  drill,  and  receive 
scriptural  and  moral  as  well  as  object  lessons;  88  per  cent,  in  drawing; 
80  per  cent,  write  to  dictation ;  40  per  cent,  are  instructed  in  the  rules  of 
English  grammar;  and  39  per  cent,  are  taught  geography  and  history; 
while  over  80  per  cent,  of  the  girls  receive  instruction  in  needlework. 
Under  the  new  system  of  examination,  figures  for  all  the  schools  are  no 
longer  available.  The  inspectors  are  not  now  obliged  to  examine  into 
every  detail  of  school  work,  with  a  view  to  awarding  '*  marks,"  their  duties 
being  rather  in  the  direction  of  acting  as  apostles  of  the  revised  system  of 
education. 

The  State  provides  separately  the  necessary  facilities  for  acquiring 
technical  knowledge  under  a  system  of  training  about  which  more  will  be 
said  further  on. 

The  teachers  in  the  public  schools  of  the  State  at  the  end  of  1905 
numbered  5,659,  of  whom  3,135  were  males  and  2,424  females.  This 
was  a  decrease  of  22  on  the  number  of  the  previous  year.  The  average 
number  of  pupils  per  teacher,  on  the  basis  of  the  mean  quarterly  enrol- 
ment, was  38,  and  the  average  attendance  per  teacher,  27,  while  the 
average  quarterly  enrolment  of  children  per  school  department  was  68. 
The  following  table  shows  the  classification  of  the  teaching  staff  at  the  end 
of  1905  :— 


Grade. 

Males. 

Females. 

TbtaL 

Principal  Teachers 

2,196 

"*  504" 
60 
371 

339 

225 

1,154 

45 

551 

98 

12 

2,585 

Miatresaea  of  Departmenta  

225 

Asaistanta    

Studenta  in  Training  Schoola 

1,658 
95 

Pupil-teachera 

922 

Work-mistreaaea 

98 

High  School  Teachera   

14 

26 

Total 

3,135 

2,424 

5,559 
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The  teachers  obtain  promotion  from  one  class  to  another  only  after 
passing  a  series  of  examinations,  which  are  so  framed  as  to  efficiently 
test  their  progress  in  literary  attainments,  and  their  skill  in  imparting 
knowledge.  For  long  and  meritorious  service,  however,  a  teacher  may 
receive  promotion  from  one  section  to  another  in  the  same  grade.  There 
are  ten  classes  of  public  schools.  In  these,  the  salaries  paid  to  male 
married  teachers  range  from  £108  to  £400;  quarters  valued  at  £20  to 
£72  are  provided  in  addition.  Unnmrried  male  teachers  in  charge  of 
schools  receive  from  £72  to  £400,  and  female  teachers  from  £72  to  £168. 
Teachers  in  half-time  schools  are  paid  at  the  same  rates  as  teachers  in 
public  schools  of  corresponding  classification.  The  salaries  of  mistresses 
in  charge  of  girls'  departments  range  from  £170  to  £280;  and  of  those  in 
charge  of  infants*  departments,  from  £160  to  £194.  Assistant  male 
teachers  receive  from  £96  to  £260,  and  assistant  female  teachers  from 
'£96  to  £180.  Ex-students  of  training  schools  acting  as  assistants  receive 
£96  to  £144  in  the  case  of  males,  and  £84  to  £120  in  the  case  of  females. 
Ex-pupil-teachers,  male  or  female,  acting  as  assistants,  receive  £90  if  they 
have  passed  their  final  examination,  and  if  not,  from  £72  to  £88.  The 
salaries  of  work-mistresses  range  from  £86  to  £120;  of  provisional 
teachers,  from  £72  to  £100;  of  male  pupil-teachers,  from  £40  to  £65; 
and  of  female  pupil-teachers,  from  £35  to  £45.  Teachers  in  house-to- 
house  schools  receive  £5  per  head  of  average  attendance,  with  a  maximum 
of  £90.  Teachers  are  granted,  where  necessary,  a  sum  of  £10  per 
annum  as  forage  allowance,  in  addition  to  their  ordinary  remuneration. 
Special  allowances  may  be  granted  to  teachers  stationed  in  remote  locali- 
ties, where  the  cost  of  living  is  high. 

Tbachbrs'  Trainxno  Schools. 

Up  to  the  year  1905  the  teachers  in  New  South  Wales  State  schools, 
generally  speaking,  commenced  their  career  between  the  ages  of  14  and 
16  years,  when  they  were  known  as  pupil-teachers.  As  such  they  were 
held  responsible  for  the  instruction  of  a  certain  number  of  children,  and 
in  return  for  their  services  received  payment,  partly  in  the  form  of  a 
small  salary  and  partly  in  teaching  and  advice  from  the  principals  of  the 
schools  wherein  they  were  employed.  After  serving  four  years,  the  pupil- 
teachers  then  underwent  a  course  of  training  in  the  training  college,  if 
successful  in  passing  a  qualifying  examination,  and  on  emerging  from 
this  institution  were  called  assistant  teachers,  and  later  on  became  masters 
or  mistresses  of  schools.  Pupil-teachers  who  did  not  enter  the  training 
colleges  were  either  placed  in  charge  of  small  schools  or  appointed  as 
assistant  teachers,  and,  after  some  lapse  of  time,  were  allowed  to  compete 
in  the  ordinary  examinations  just  the  same  as  the  trained  teachers,  and, 
in  fact,  many  of  them  found  it  temporarily  to  their  advantage,  from  a 
pecuniary  point  of  view,  not  to  enter  the  training  colleges.  In  addition 
to  those  who  had  gone  through  the  course  outlined  above,  there  was  the 
considerable  body  of  practically  untrained  teachers  who  had  commenced 
their  career  in  the  small  schools  in  outlying  districts  of  the  State,  many 
of  whom  by  perseverance  and  natural  aptitude  for  teaching  had  attained 
positions  of  considerable  importance  under  the  Department. 

Within  the  last  few  years,  however,  it  has  come  to  be  recognised  that  a 
system  wherein  persons  were  appointed  as  teachers  without  previous 
training,  or  else  allowed  to  teach  for  a  period  of  four  years  prior  to 
undergoing  a  course  of  training,  was  illogical,  and  the  Department  has 
now  determined  to  place  the  course  of  training  in  its  right  position,  i.e., 
antecedent  to  employment  on  the  regular  teaching  ^aff.  Under  the 
revised  scheme,  therefore,  the  pupil-teacher  system  will  be  abandoned; 
but  the  process,  of  course,  will  have  to  be  a  gradual  one,  for  at  the  end  of 
1905  Uiere  were  still  922  pupil-teachers  employed  in  the  State  sohoob. 
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It  ia  intended  that  these,  in  addition  to  aU  future  aooentcxm  to  the  ranks 
ol  the  tea<^ing  seryice,  shall  as  far  aa  possible  go  through  a  courae  c£ 
training  in  a  properly-appointed  college,  and  provision  has  been  ma^ie 
for  a  liberal  scheme  of  scholarships  in  connection  thM^with. 

Up  to  1905  the  Training  College  for  males  was  a  non-residential  inB^- 
tution  worked  in.  connection  with  the  Fort-street  Model  Sdiool,  while 
acocmmodation  and  training  was  afforded  to  fanale  teachers  by  the 
Huristone  College.  Both  of  these  institutions  have  now  been  cloBed, 
and  it  is  proposed  to  replace  them  by  a  well-equipped  inatitiitioii  in 
connection  with  the  University,  where  students  ol  each  sex  can  be  leeeived 
into  residence.  Pending  the  erection  of  this  building,  the  work  of 
training  both  male  and  female  teachers  is  being  carried  on  at  the  Blaok- 
friars  Public  School,  that  being  the  only  suitable  institution  within  emj 
readi  of  the  University  and  the  Technical  College. 

Fifty  male  and  forty-five  female  teachers  were  undergoing  a  oourae  of 
training  in  1905. 

As  remarked  previously,  the  so-called  pupil-teacher  will  gradually 
become  extinct.  In  order  to  provide  a  supply  of  teachers  to  take  their 
places,  a  scheme  has  been  evolved  whereby  young  people  of  both  boxbh  who 
wish  to  become  teachers  will  be  admitted  after  examination  to  a  two 
years'  course  of  study  at  schods  classified  as  District  Schools.  On 
completion  of  this  course,  pupils  will  be  eligible  to  sit  at  the  neeenaxy 
examination  for  admission  to  the  Training  College.  The  minimum  age 
for  admission  to  probationary  student  classes  in  the  District  Schools  is 
15  years.  Liberal  provision  has  been  made  by  the  Department  in  the 
way  of  bursaries  and  scholarships  both  in  the  case  of  the  District  Schools 
and  in  that  of  the  Training  College. 

Expenditure  on  State  Schools. 

The  average  cost  per  child  in  average  attendance  at  the  public  sdiook 
has  greatly  varied,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  following  table,  which  givai 
the  amounts  for  the  last  ten  years :  — 


Twr. 

For  school 
premiwn 

For  the 
of  •ehoobk 

FuT  ftaBnnwtnb- 

Won. 

and  tmtning 

aohooto. 

T6teL 

8.     d. 

£    t.    d. 

«.     d. 

£    8.    d. 

1896 

8    0 

t      3  17    S 

6    4 

4  11    7 

1897 

11    5 

1      3  15    6 

6    4 

4  13    8 

1898 

14  10 

4    1     8 

6    6 

5    8    0 

1899 

12    2 

4    0    0 

6    5 

4  18    7 

1900 

14  10 

3  19  11 

6    8 

5    1    5 

1901 

7    6 

4    4    6 

6    8 

4  18    8 

1902 

9  10 

4    7    4 

7    4 

5    4    6 

1908 

13    1 

4  11    2 

7    4 

5  11    7 

1904 

9    5 

4  14    2 

7    0 

6  10    7 

1905 

7    8 

4  14    9 

6    9 

5    9    2 

In  considering  the  question  of  the  expenditure  on  education  in  liew 
South  Wales  during  past  years,  it  should  bo  borne  in  mind  that  the 
expmises  contingent  upon  the  necessity  of  obtaining  efficient  results  in  a 
country  of  such  a  vast  extent  and  so  sparsely  populated  were  unavoidal^y 
great.  School-houses  had  to  be  built,  teachers  required  training,  and  ihd 
whole  educational  machinery  had  to  be  provided  in  many  parts  of  tiie 
country  where  there  was  perhaps  only  a  denominational  school,  or,  just 
as  likely,  no  educational  establishment  at  all.  To  these  initial  expenses 
was  due,  in  a  great  measure,  the  relatively  high  cost  of  public  education 
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in  the  first  few  years  after  the  passing  of  the  Act  of  1880.  la  1883,  for 
instance,  the  total  cost  per  child  in  average  attttidanoe.  was  not  less  than 
£9  5s.  7d.  In  1888  this  had  been  reduced  to  £b  6s.  5d.,  and  in  1900  to 
J&5  Is.  5d.  The  average  for  1905  stood  at  ^5  9b^  2d.,  but  in  this  con^i^ 
nection  it  must  be  remembered  that  owing  to  the  declining  birth-rate  the 
attendance  has  fallen  away  to  some  extent  during  the  last  five  years. 

The  following  table  shows  the  gross  expenditure  by  the  State  on  primary 
education  during  the  ten  years  ended  1905,  and  the  annual  amount  per 
head. of  population:  — 


Year. 

Amount. 

Per  bead 
of 

Year. 

Amount 

Per  bead 

of 
populatioD. 

£ 

8.     d. 

£ 

8.      d. 

1896 

051,307 

10    3 

1901 

761,637 

11       1 

1897 

092,395 

10    9 

1902 

814,883 

11    8 

1898 

729.922 

11     I 

1903 

861,544 

12    1 

1899 

737,080 

11     1 

1904 

847,830 

11    9 

1900 

780,216 

11    9 

1905 

839,976 

11    4 

The  above  figures  show  that  provision  for  educational  needs  has  more 
than  kept  pace  with  the  expansion  of  population  during  the  period 
covered  by  the  table. 

A  division  of  this  expenditure  under  the  two  heads  of  '^  School  Pre- 
miaBs"  and  '' Mainteiutfioe  and  Administration"  is  shown  bdow»  and 
the  deduction  of  the  school  fees  reeeived  gives  the  net  eost  to  the  Staia 
during  eaeh  of  1^  ten  years  in  qnestioii : — 


Tear. 

Number 

of 
Schools. 

Oroti  enrol- 
ment of 
dirtinct 
Pupils. 

Expenditure 
ebMhoti 
premises. 

Expenditure 

of  sebools,  in- 
cluding admin- 
istration, ae. 

Total  Ex- 

SchODl 

Fees. 

Netfltals 
Expen- 
ditare. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

i8M 

t    2,574 

221,003 

50,752 

594,565 

651,3»7 

74,866 

576,441 

1897 

2,577 

226,167 

84,909 

607,480 

692,300 

73^684 

618,711 

1896 

2,602 

227,561 

105,064 

024,868 

729,922 

73,093 

050,829 

1899 

2,603 

233,233 

90,926 

040,154 

737,980 

78,358 

058,722 

1900 

2,745 

238,882 

114,279 

005,937 

790,216 

82,494 

697,7« 

ItM 

2,818 

241,790 

«,66S 

708,974 

701,637 

80^240 

08i,aeg 

1902 

2,M6 

913,008 

76,793 

738,090 

814,883 

85,239 

729;06S 

1903 

2,862 

243,516 

100,965 

760,589 

861,544 

82,900 

778,030 

1904 

2,870 

240,631 

72,051 

775,779 

847,830 

81,825 

766,006 

1905 

2,901 

238,629 

58,820 

781.158 

839,976 

81,307 

758,609 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  amount  directly  contributed  by  parents  towards 
their  children's  education  is  but  a  small  proportion  of  the-  totid  cost.  In 
1905  the  contributions  of  the  parents  came  to  £81,367,  this  amount 
being  about  equal  to  that  received  in  the  preceding  year.  The  fees 
received  in  1902  totalled  £85,230,  and  represented  the  largest  anoont 
ever  obtained  from  this  source. 

Of  the  2,901  schools  shown  above,  nearly  60  per  cent,  were  small  sehook 
averaging  lees  than  30  in  daily  attendance.  Owing  to  the  migration  of 
families  for  various  reasons,  it  is  oooasionally  found  necessary  to  close 
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some  of  these  institutions,  and  in  such  cases  the  regulation  permitting 
the  granting  of  subsidies  in  isolated  districts  has  been  availed  of.  At 
the  close  of  1905  there  were  160  subsidised  schools  in  operation,  with  an 
enrolment  of  1,619  children. 

The  following  statement  shows  the  gross  and  net  cost  to  the  State  of 
each  child  in  average  attendance  at  the  public  schools  during  the  period 
1896-1905 :— 


Tear. 

GroM 
BzpeiMUture. 

Amount  of  Pms 
roodved. 

Not  Coal  to 

Stftto. 

'  £   8.     d. 

£   8.     d. 

£  •.   d. 

1896 

4  11     7 

0  10    6 

4    1     I 

1897  . 

4  13    8 

0    9  11 

4    8    4 

1898 

6    3    0 

0  10    3 

4  12    9 

1899 

4  18    8 

0  10    6 

4    8    2 

1900 

5    1    5 

0  10    9 

4  10    8 

1901 

4  18    8' 

0  10    5 

4    8    3 

1902 

5    4    6 

0  10  11 

4  13    7 

1903 

6  11    7 

0  10    9 

5    0  10 

1904 

5  10    8 

0  10    8 

5    0    0 

1906 

5    9    1 

0  10    6 

4  18    7 

During  the  year  1905  the  average  attendance  of  scholars  to  whom  free 
education  was  granted  was  30,661,  equal  to  a  percentage  of  20*3  of  the 
total  daily  attendance.  It  was  explained  by  the  Minister  in  his  Annual 
Report  that  debts  to  the  amount  of  £1,712  were  cancelled  during  the 
year. 

School  Savings  Banks. 

In  accordance  with  a  design  long  contemplated,  savings  banks  were 
opened  during  1887  in  connection  with  the  public  schools  of  the  State. 
At  the  close  of  1905  there  were  678  banks  in  operation,  as  compared  with 
669  at  the  close  of  1904:  The  deposits  for  the  year  amounted  to  £20,495, 
and  the  sum  withdrawn  was  £18,994.  The  total  amount  to  the  credit 
of  the  school  banks  on  the  3l8t  December,  1905,  was  £10,778,  as  compared 
with  £9,524  at  the  end  of  1900.  Since  1887  the  total  sum  deposited 
amounted  to  £259,849,  while  the  withdrawals  were  £249,071.  Of  the 
latter  sum  an  amount  of  £62,847  was  withdrawn  for  the  purpose  of 
being  placed  to  the  credit  of  children's  accounts  in  the  Government 
Savings  Bank.  The  object  aimed  at  in  establishing  these  banks  is  to 
inculcate  practically  the  principles  of  economy  while  yet  the  minds  of 
the  children  are  susceptible  of  deep  impressions. 

School  Boards. 

The  local  supervision  of  the  public  schools  is  placed  in  the  hands  of 
School  Boards  appointed  in  the  various  districts  of  the  State,  under 
the  provisions  of  the  Public  Instruction  Act.  These  Boards  are  supposed 
to  exercise  a  general  oversight  in  regard  to  the  public  schools  in  their 
districts,  but  cannot  interfere  with  the  internal  discipline  or  management 
of  the  schools,  which  remain  under  the  direct  control  of  the  Minister  of 
Public  Instruction,  through  the  inspectors  and  other  oflScers  of  his 
Department.  The  total  number  of  Boards  in  operation  at  the  close  of 
1905  was  319.  It  appears  that  in  some  instances  these  Boards  take  but 
a  perfunctory  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  schools  in  their  districts. 
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The  attendance  at  private  schools  greatly  increased  after  the  with- 
drawal of  aid  from  the  denominational  schools  which  had  been  under  the 
control  of  the  Education  Department.  Many  of  these  establishments 
ceased  to  exist  immediately  on  the  withdrawal  of  State  aid,  and  the 
children  by  whom  they  had  been  attended  were  transferred  for  the  most 
part  to  the  ordinary  public  schools  of  the  State.  Some  of  the  schools, 
however,  were  still  maintained,  chiefly  those  connected  with  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church,  and  thenceforth  appear  in  the  returns  as  private  schools. 

Below  will  be  found  a  statement  showing  the  number  of  private  schools 
in  the  State  during  each  of  the  ten  years  1896  to  1905,  with  tbe  teaching 
staff  and  number  of  scholars  enrolled : — 


Y«Mr. 

School!. 

Teachers. 

Schokn. 

Year. 

Schooli. 

Teaohen. 

Scholan. 

ia96 

893 

3,087 

53,967 

1901 

889 

3,353 

60,282 

1807 

948 

3,162 

56,143 

1902 

868 

3,339 

58,939 

1898 

3,269 

58,179 

1903 

841 

3,368 

58,258 

1899 

1,053 

3,407 

60,159 

1904 

852 

3,396 

57,811 

1900 

912 

3,352 

60,327 

1905 

853 

3,482 

57,854 

There  is  no  doubt  that  many  of  these  private  institutions  are  capably 
managed  and  the  instruction  given  is  of  a  high  order,  but  on  the  other 
hand  there  are  numerous  schools  in  charge  of  persons  whose  knowledge 
and  ability  to  teach  are  equally  meagre.  The  remedy  for  this  would  be 
for  the  State  to  insist  on  a  certain  standard  of  education  being  observed, 
such  as  prevails  in  the  public  schools,  while  making  it  obligatory  on 
teachers  to  furnish  proof  of  possessing  the  requisite  knowledge  and 
ability  to  impart  instruction.  The  private  school  system  also  affords  an 
opportunity  lor  unscrupulous  parents  to  evade  the  compulsory  clause  of 
the  Public  Instruction  Act,  as  the  State  has  no  means  of  knowing  whether 
children  enrolled  in  these  schools  attend  them  with  any  degree  of  r^u- 
larity. 

The  853  schools  opened  during  1905  may  be  divided  into  the  following 
classes: — 


ClaMilkatioii. 

Schooli. 

Teadien. 

Scholan. 

Qiidenomiiiatioiial   

421 
361 
60 
4 
2 
1 
1 
3 

1,252 

1,835 

295 

44 

34 

2 

6 

14 

11,131 

Roman  CftthoUc   

41,268 

Church  of  England 

3,954 

Presbyterian 

318 

Methodist 

287 

Lutheran  

44 

Hebrew 

613 

Seventh  Dav  Adventist 

239 

Totol  

853 

3,482 

57,854 

Not  a  few  of  the  schools  returned  as  undenominational  are  conducted 
under  the  auspices  of  local  churches,  though  no  particular  form  of 
religious  opinion  is  inculcated  therein.     Of  distinctly  religious  schools. 
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those  of  the  Roman  Catholic  dmroh  eomiyrite  the  great  majority,  number- 
ing 83*6  per  cent,  of  professedly  denominational  schools,  and  including 
88*3  per  cent,  of  the  scholars  educated  therein.  On  the  withdrawal 
of  State  assistance  from  denominational  schools  in  1883,  there  were  in 
operation  under  the  Department  of  Education,  75  Roman  Catholic 
schools,  attended  by  16,595  pupils;  while  tliere  were  also  some  unassisted 
schools  connected  with  this  Church,  of  which  statistics  were  not  available. 
In  1891  the  number  of  schools  had  increased  to  250,  with  an  enrolment 
of  30,691  pupils;  while  in  1905  the  number  had  grown  to  361,  with  an 
enrolment  of  41,268.  The  table  given  below  shows  that  during  the  last 
ten  years  the  record  is  one  of  continuous  progress  : — 


SdioUnoii  RoU. 

Ttan 

Sdiooli. 

TeaohOTB. 

moes. 

FenMOes. 

ToteL 

1 

T&taL 

1996 

293 

1,527 

16,603 

19,949 

36,552 

12,967 

16,004 

'  28,971 

1897 

296 

1,481 

16,494 

20,181 

36,675 

12,954 

16,208 

20,162 

1898 

312 

1,578 

17,236 

21,227 

38,463 

13,214 

16,650 

20,764 

1899 

318 

1.613 

17,785 

21,864 

39,649 

13,758 

17,265 

81,02S 

1900 

325 

1,617 

17,887 

22,219 

40,136 

13,988 

17,571 

81,559 

1901 

841 

1,721 

18,731 

22,766 

41,486 

14,817 

18,160 

82,977 

1902 

342 

1,694 

18^488 

22,380 

40,868 

14»584 

17,761 

32,345 

1903 

350 

1>778 

18,469 

22,520 

40,989 

H779 

17.906 

32,665 

1904 

355 

1,787 

18,462 

22,650 

41,112 

14,760 

17.948 

8i,W 

1905 

361 

1,835 

18,477 

22,791 

41,266 

14,703 

18,206 

32,906 

The  Churdi  of  England  is  the  only  other  religious  body  maintaiain^ 
a  considerable  number  of  schools*  During  1905  the  schools  conneoted 
with  this  church  numbered  60,  and  were  attended  by  3,95^  pupils.  At 
the  end  of  1882  there  were  in  existence  42  Church  of  England  schodfl, 
witii  an  enrolment  of  11,927  children.  The  following  table  givoa 
particulars  of  these  schools  during  the  past  ten  years : — 


Schools. 

Teadien. 

SehoUtnonRoll. 

Average  Attendaaoe. 

Year. 

Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

1896 

44 

185 

1,581 

1,518 

3,099 

1,025 

1,151 

2,176 

1897 

50 

228 

1,910 

1,975 

3,885 

1,469 

1,600 

2,969 

1898      , 

57 

280 

2,082 

2,248 

4,330 

1,611 

1,630 

3,241 

1899 

59 

299 

2,072 

2,173 

4,245 

1,683 

1,671 

3,254 

1900 

55 

295 

1,967 

2,191 

4,168 

1,496 

1,706 

3,202 

1901 

52 

240 

1,868 

2,098 

3,966 

1,434 

1,585 

3,019 

1902 

57 

293 

2,007 

2,266 

4,263 

1,617 

1,781 

3,396 

1903 

59 

322 

2,110 

2,366 

4,466 

1,740 

1,837 

3,677 

1904 

56 

285 

1,988 

2,128 

4,116 

1,664 

1,714 

3,36S 

1905 

60 

295 

1,930 

2,024 

3,954 

1,554 

1,567 

3,121 

A«  the  table  shows,  there  has  been^  a  decrease  in  enrolment  and  average 
attendance  at  these  ac^iools  during  Umi  last  three  years. 
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HiOHflR  Education. 

It  has  already  been  montioned  that  the  State  has  made  proviaion  foft* 
higher  education  by  the  eatablishment  of  High  Schools  in  the  metropolian 
and  the  principal  centres  of  population.  The  curriculum  of  these  sohooli 
is  of  such  a  character  aa  to  enable  students  to  complete  the  course  of: 
instruction  the  basis  of  whidi  they  acquired  in  the  Public  Schools,  andl 
if  they  so  wish,  to  prepare  themselves  for  the  University  examinatioBfti 
Admission  to  these  schools  is  by  examination  only.  There  were  at  tho. 
close  of  the  year  1905  two  High  Schools  for  boys  and  two  for  girls.  Thst. 
gross  enrolment  for  that  year  was  398  boys  and  295  girls,  making  a  totals 
of  693  pupils,  as  against  662  for  1900.  The  average  daily  attendamaa, 
in  1905  was  524,  as  against  476  for  the  year  1900.  The  expenditure  att# 
these  schools  amounted  in  1905  to  £6,658,  while  the  fees  received  came  to; 
£3,481,  so  that  the  net  cost  to  the  State  was  £2,957,  or  £4  lis.  8d.  per 
head  of  the  total  enrolment.  During  1905  99  pupils  from  the  High 
Schools  passed  the  junior,  29  the  senior,  and  45  the  matriculation 
examinations  at  the  University,  28  of  the  matriculants  qualifying,  at^ 
the  junior,  and  14  at  the  senior  examinations. 

Superior  Public  Schools,  in  which  the  subjects  tau^t  embrace,  ine 
addition  to  the  ordinary  oonrse  prescribed  for  Public  Schools,  such  other 
subjects  as.  will  enable  the  student  to  compete  at  the  senior  and  juniorr 
public  examinations  are  also  established.  There  were  141  of  thea»> 
schools  in  existence  at  the  end  of  1905,  with  an  enrolment  of  88,28^ 
pupils.  It  is  important  to  recollect  that  these  figures  do  not  show  tbor 
number  of  children  receiving  higher  education.  The  results  of  the  Unir 
versity  pufaiio  examinations  for  1905  show  that  11  senior  and  253  juniorr 
passes  were  obtained  by  Public  School  pupils.  Of  these  the  whole  of  th^ 
senior  passes  and  102  junior  certificates  were  gained  by  the  Fort^streeti 
Model  Sdiool.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that,  out  of  the  total  poesea  of' 
all  candidates  from  New  South  Wales  at  the  junior  examination  in  1905# 
nearly  53  per  cent,  were  obtained  by  scholars  attending  the  Publiot* 
Schools. 

In  addition  to  the  High  Schools,  what  are  known  as  District  Sdioolfr 
have  been  established  at  twenty-one  centres.  These  sdiools,  while  giving 
a  sound  secondary  education  to  the  pupils  who  attend  them,  wiU  ahttii 
serve  as  preparatory  training-schools  for  young  people  who  desire  ttt^ 
e^ter  the  teaching  profession. 

A  system  of  scholarships  and  bursaries  for  boys  and  girls  at  Simtift 
schoola  haa  been  brought  into  operation.  For  the  High  Scho<^  therer 
are  50  scholarships  open  for  competition  annually,  viz.,  30  in  tho- 
Sydney  schools  and  20  in  the  Maitland  schools.  These  scholarships  am* 
traable  for  three  years,  and  entitle  the  holders  to  free  tuition  and  text*- 
books.  Scholarships  have  also  in  a  few  instances  been  made  available  at 
Superior  Public  Schools.  Bursai^es  are  available  for  admission  to  tfa» 
Superior  Schools,  High  Sc^ool^  or  Sydney  Grammar  School.  There  are 
24  bursaries  open  for  oompetition  in  the  metropolitan  and  sub-metro^ 
politan  districts,  ivnd  twelve  in  the  country  districts.  Six  bursaries^  axet 
available  at  each  of  the  High  Schools  in  the  Maitland  district.  A  bursarrfi 
is  tenaUe  for  three  years  and  carries  the  right  to  free  education  and  free- 
text-books.  When  a  bursar  is  compelled  to  live  away  from  home^  ai» 
allowanoe*  not  exceeding  £30  per  annum  is  made.  Bursars  who  live  ate 
home  receive  an  allowance  not  exceeding  £10  per  annum.  Examination* 
for  scholarships  and  bursaries  are  held  in  June  and  December.  In  addi*-/ 
tion  to  the  foregoing,  12  University  bursaries,  6  for  boys  and  6  for  girlk^. 
are  granted  to  successful  competitors  in  ordbr  of  merit  at  the  matrioula^ 
tion  eaMminBtion.  Candidates  musi)  be  under  18  years  of  age  and  haiVB 
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attended  a  State  High  School,  Public  School,  or  as  State  bursars  at 
the  Sydney  Grammar  School.  Bursars  receive  free  books  and  education 
with  allowance  not  exceeding  £20  to  those  living  at  home  and  not 
exceeding  £50  per  annum  to  those  who  cannot  do  so. 

In  addition  to  the  various  classes  of  Public  Schools  already  mentioned, 
there  exist  several  institutions  of  an  educational  character  which  receive 
an  annual  subsidy  from  the  Government.  The  most  important  of  these 
is  the  Sydney  Grammar  School,  which  is  one  of  the  principal  schools  of 
the  State.  In  1905  the  mean  quarterly  enrolment  was  559,  and  the 
average  attendance  529.  This  school  receives  an  annual  endowment  from 
the  State  of  £1,500.  In  1905  the  other  revenue,  derived  from  school  fees 
and  other  sources,  amounted  to  £9,G39.  The  total  expenditure  for  the 
year  was  £11,368,  of  which  salaries  and  allowances  absorbed  £9,884. 

The  Univbrsitt. 

In  the  year  1849  Mr.  Wentworth  presented  a  petition  to  the  mixed 
Legislative  Council  from  certain  shareholders  of  a  proprietary  school, 
known  as  Sydney  College,  praying  for  the  appointment  of  a  select  com- 
mittee of  the  House  **  to  consider  the  best  means  of  carrying  on  the  insti- 
tution so  as  to  afford  the  youth  of  the  Colony  the  means  of  obtaining 
instruction  in  the  higher  branches  of  literature  and  science."  The 
oommittee  was  appointed,  but  it  received  somewhat  different  instructions, 
being  directed  to  *'  consider  and  report  how  best  to  institute  a  university 
for  the  promotion  of  literature  and  science,  to  be  endowed  at  the  public 
expense."  The  committee,  after  a  few  weeks'  deliberation,  brought  up 
its  report,  recommending  the  establishment  of  a  university  with  a  per- 
manent endowment  of  £5,000  per  annum  out  of  the  general  revenue,  and 
a  bill  was  brought  in  by  Mr.  Wentworth  in  accordance  with  the  report. 
The  Council  was  shortly  afterwards  prorogued,  and  the  measure  conse- 
quently lapsed  for  that  session.  In  1850  the  bill,  which  was  based  mainly 
**n  the  charter  of  University  College,  London,  was  reintroduced  by 
Mr.  Wentworth,  and,  after  some  discussion  and  a  few  amendments,  was 
passed,  receiving  the  Royal  assent  on  the  1st  October  of  that  year. 

The  endowment  was  given  for  "  defraying  the  stipends  of  teachers  in 
literature,  science,  and  art,"  and  for  administration  purposes,  there 
being  no  provision  made  for  teaching  any  other  branch.  Power  was, 
however,  given  to  examine  and  grant  degrees  after  examination  in  Itm 
and  medicine  as  well  as  in  arts.  The  University  was  to  be  strictly 
undenominational,  and  the  Act  expressly  prohibited  any  religious  test 
for  admission  to  studentship  or  to  any  office  or  for  participation  in  any 
of  its  advantages  or  privileges.  Residence  was  not  contemplated  other- 
wise than  in  affiliated  colleges,  but  authority  was  given  to  license  tutors 
and  masters  of  boarding-houses  with  whom  students  of  the  University 
might  live. 

A  Senate  of  sixteen  Fellows  was  constituted  by  the  original  Act  to 
govern  the  University,  and  it  was  empowered  to  elect  from  among  its 
members  its  own  Provost  and  Vice-Provost,  which  titles  were  later 
on  changed  to  those  of  Chancellor  and  Vice-Chancellor.  The  Fellows 
were,  in  the  first  instance,  nominated  by  the  Crown,  but  were  to  be 
replaced,  as  vacancies  arose,  by  the  Fellows  themselves  until  there  should 
be  100  graduates  holding  the  degree  of  Master  in  Arts  or  of  Doctor  in 
Law  or  Medicine.  The  first  Senate  commenced  its  labours  at  the  close 
of  the  year  1850,  with  Mr.  Edward  Hamilton,  M.A.,  as  Provost,  and 
Sir  Charles  Nicholson,  M.D.,  as  Vice-Provost.  It  shortly  established 
three  chairs  in  Classics,  Mathematics,  Chemistry,  and  Experimental 
Physics,  and  sent  to  England  for  competent  professors  to  fill  them;  and 
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on  the  11th  October,  1852,  the  University  was  opened  with  an  imposing 
ceremony,  in  presence  of  the  Governor  and  principal  officers,  and  under 
the  presidency  of  Sir  Charles  Nicholson,  and  twenty-four  matriculated 
students  were  admitted  to  membership. 

In  1858  a  lloyal  charter  was  granted,  which  declares  that  "  the  degrees 
of  this  University  in  arts,  law,  and  medicine  shall  be  recognised  as 
academical  distinctions  of  merit,  and  be  entitled  to  rank,  precedence, 
and  consideration  in  the  United  Kingdom  as  fully  as  if  the  said  degrees 
had  been  granted  in  any  university  of  the  United  Kingdom." 

Since  the  passing  of  the  original  Act  various  amendments  have  been 
made,  of  which  the  principal  are  as  follow  : — By  an  Act  passed  in  1857, 
those  who  had  taken  the  degree  of  B.A.  or  M.A.  received  certain  privileges 
in  respect  of  admission  to  the  Bar  or  to  the  Roll  of  Solicitors.  In  1861 
it  was  directed  that,  in  addition  to  the  ordinary  sixteen  Fellows,  there 
should  be  not  fewer  than  three  nor  more  than  six  ex-officio  members  of 
the  Senate  who  should  be  Professors  in  such  branches  of  learning  as  the 
Senate  should  by  any  by-law  select;  and  such  Professors  and  other 
public  teachers  and  examiners  and  every  superior  officer  declared  to  be- 
sucli  by  the  by-laws  should  be  a  member  of  the  University,  with  the  same- 
rights  and  privileges  in  respect  to  the  election  of  new  Fellows  as  were- 
enjoyed  by  persons  holding  the  degrees  of  M.A.,  LL.D.,  and  M.D.  In 
1881,  ad  eufidem  degrees,  with  equal  privileges,  were  authorised  to  be-- 
conferred ;  and  Bachelors  of  Arts  of  three  years  standing  were  empowered 
to  vote  at  new  elections  of  Fellows.  In  1884  the  Senate*s  powers  as 
regards  teaching  and  degrees  were  extended  by  enabling  it  to  give 
instruction  and  grant  degrees  or  certificates  in  all  branches  of  knowledge 
with  the  exception  of  Theology  or  Divinity,  subject  to  a  proviso  that 
no  student  should  be  compelled  to  attend  lectures  or  to  pass  examinations 
in  Ethics,  Metaphysics,  or  Modern  History;  and  by  the  same  Act  it  was 
directed,  in  accordance  with  a  previous  by-law  of  the  Senate,  that  the 
benefits  and  advantages  of  the  University  should  extend  in  all  respects 
to  women  equally  with  men. 

The  number  of  persons  entitled  to  vote  at  the  elections  of  new  Fellows- 
reached  100  in  1872,  whereupon  the  Senate  passed  by-laws  in  respect  oF 
such  elections,  and  styled  the  electoral  body  "  Convocation.*'  This  body,, 
including  the  additions  made  by  the  several  amending  Acts,  and  the  heads^ 
of  affiliated  colleges,  who  had  been  declared  to  be  superior  officers  of  the- 
University  under  the  Act  of  1861,  now  numbers  upwards  of  1,000. 

The  public  endowment  of  the  University  stood  at  £5,000  per  annunki 
until  1880,  when  £1,000  was  added  for  assistant  lectureships;  but  m* 
1877  a  bequest  of  the  value  of  £6,000,  producing  about  £300  a  year,  was 
made  by  Mrs.  Hovell,  widow  of  the  .explorer  of  that  name,  for 
instruction  in  Geology  and  Physical  Geography ;  and  this  sum,  together 
with  fees,  enabled  the  Senate  to  divide  the  Chair  of  Chemistry  and 
Experimental  Physics  into  two,  to  the  first  of  which  Geology  and 
Physical  Geography  were  attached.  In  1882  a  further  sum  of  £5,000 
was  voted  to  enable  the  Senate  to  establish  Schools  of  Medicine  and 
Engineering,  and  to  give  some  further  help  to  the  original  Department 
of  Arts.  Medical  and  Engineering  Professors  and  Lecturers,  a  Professor 
61  Natural  History,  and  some  small  lectureships  in  Arts  were  created; 
but  this  sum  was  soon  found  inadequate  for  the  intended  purposes,  and 
was  increased  to  £7,900,  inclusive  of  the  £1,000  granted  in  1880. 
Allowances  were  also  made  for  apparatus,  and  a  sum  of  £2,000  per 
annum  granted  for  evening  classes  in  Arts.  In  1893  the  Government 
endowment  amounted  to  £13,000,  and  the  special  grants  to  £5,695. 
Since  that  year  the  State  aid  has  been  largely  reduced,  and  in  1905  the 
endowment    was    £10,000,    while    the    special    grants   totalled    £3,250. 
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flPrinoipaUy  out  of  the  endowment  for  Evening  Glassee,  a  system  of 
Extension  Lectures  to  non^mstriculants  was  oommenoed  in  1886,  first  in 
*^e  metropolis,  and  afterwards  in  the  .country  districts ;  later  on  it  ^was 
extended  to  the  neighbouring  colony  of  Queensland. 

In  1855  the  present  site  was  granted  by  Governor  Sir  Charles  Fitzroy» 
by  Koyal  authority,  for  the  erection  of  suitable  buildings,  and  also  to 
provide  land  for  the  prospective  erection  of  four  denominational  Colleges. 
It  comprised  about  126  acres,  formerly  known  as  Grose  Farm,  to  whidi 
a  further  grant  of  9  acres  was  afterwards  added  for  the  enlargement 
of  the  domain  or  park.  Before  this  grant  was  made  the  work  of  the 
'University  had  been  carried  on  in  the  old  Sydney  College,  which,  together 
w^ith  its  library  and  even  an  endowment  for  a  Scholarship  bequeathed 
*by  Mr.  Solomon  Levy,  was  purchased  by  the  Crovernment  for  the  Uni- 
versity, and  a  grant  of  £50,000  was  made  by  Parliament  in  1853  as  a 
building  fund.  As  early  as  1854  an  Act  was  passed  to  aid  and  partly 
>endow  four  colleges  within  the  University.  A  contribution  of  not  less 
than  £10,000,  and  not  more  than  £20,000,  was  to  be  made  from  the 
^neral  revenue  for  building  funds,  provided  that  an  equal  sum  was 
jiubscribed  by  private  individuals,  and  £500  a  year  was  to  be  paid 
4innually  by  the  Government  towards  the  stipend  of  the  Principal  of  each 
OoUege.  Just  before  this,  steps  had  been  taken  to  establish  the  St.  Paul's 
Church  of  England  College;  the  St.  John's  Roman  Catholic  Collie 
followed  in  1857,  and  the  Presbyterian  College  of  St.  Andrew  in  1867. 
In  1905  the  number  of  students  in  St.  Paul's  College  was  30  ;  in  St.  John's, 
14;  and  in  St.  Andrew's,  45.  The  Wesleyan  body,  for  wliom  an  equal 
area  had  been  set  apart,  declined  to  accept  it,  and  in  1873  some  12  acr^ 
•of  the  land  originally  intended  for  a  site  for  their  college  were  resumed 
tby  the  Crown  and  dedicated  to  the  Prince  Alfred  Hospital;  and  provision 
was  made  for  the  establishment  by  the  University  of  a  Medical  School 
in  connection  with  the  Hospital,  and  for  joint  control  by  the  University 
.Senate  and  the  Hospital  Board  in  respect  to  all  appointments  to  the 
medical  and  surgical  staff  of  the  Hospital.  But  while  the  regulations 
under  which  students  have  access  to  the  Hospital  are  framed  by  the 
Hospital  Board,  with  the  Senate  alone  rests  the  appointment  of  Professors 
and  Lecturers  in  the  Medical  School. 

The  Women's  College — a  college  within  the  University  of  Sydney — 
was  opened  in  March,  1892.  It  was  established  for  the  purpose  of 
Affording  residence  and  domestic  supervision  to  women  students  of  the 
'University,  with  efl&cient  tutorial  assistance  in  their  preparation  for  the 
*Vniversity  lectures  and  examinations.  In  order  that  full  effect  might  be 
^iven  to  a  principle  affirmed  in  the  "University  Extension  Act  of  1884," 
it  was  necessary  that  a  college  for  women  should  be  brought  into  existence, 
it  having  been  enacted  in  this  measure  that  ''  the  benefits  and  advantages 
of  the  University  and  the  provisions  of  the  Acts  relating  thereto  shall 
^  deemed  to  extend  in  all  respects  to  women  equally  with  men."  The 
college  is  strictly  undenominational — the  Act  of  Incorporation  providing 
that  no  religious  catechism  or  formulary  which  is  distinctive  of  any 
^particular  denomination  shall  be  taught,  and  that  no  attempt  shall  be 
made  to  attach  students  to  any  particular  denomination.  When  the  college 
^iras  opened  in  a  house  at  Glebe  Point,  leased  until  the  permanent 
'buildings  were  completed,  the  students  numbered  4.  The  present 
tbuildings  were  opened  in  the  early  part  of  1894,  and  at  the  close  of  ihat 
"year  there  were  8  students,  while  in  1905  there  were  23.  There  is, 
however,  accommodation  for  26  resident  students.  The  Crovernment 
granted  £5,000  towards  the  erection  of  buildings,  but  affords  no  endow- 
Tnent  to  the  college,  though  it  pays  the  salary  of  the  Principal. 
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Many  donatiofiis  haye  been  made  to  tke  Umversiiy  for  the  use  and 
rerward  of  students.  Among  the  first  were  gifts  of  £1,000  ^ach  from 
Mr.  Thomas  Barker,  Sir  Daniel  Cooper,  and  Sir  £dward  Deas-ThomBon, 
represented  by  lands  which  are  now  of  twice  that  value.  Many  others 
followed,  and  about  £60,000  has  been  presented  up  to  the  present  date, 
•^exclusive  of  priaes  which  have  been  exhausted  by  award,  and  irrespeotire 
of  increases  in  value.  Besides  the  above,  a  -sum  of  £30,000  was  left  by 
the  late  Mr.  Thomas  Fisher  for  a  library,  and  £6,000  was  given  by  the 
late  Sir  William  Madeay  for  a  Curatorship  of  the  Natural  History 
Museum,  presented  by  him  to  .the  University,  and  for  which  the  Govern- 
ment have  erected  a  suitable  building.  There  have  also  been  bequests  of 
property  other  than  money  to  the  estimated  value  of  £51,000  up  to  the 
firesent  time. 

Above  all,  the  late  Mr.  John  Henry  Ghallis  left  his  residuary  estate  to 
the  University,  subject  to  certain  annuities.  In  December,  1890,  the 
trustees  handed  over  to  the  University  the  major  part  of  the  Australian 
portion  of  the  estate,  consisting  of  £199,362  in  investments,  together 
with  a  cash  balance.  In  addition  to  the  above  amount,  the  trustees  of 
tiie  estate  in  England  still  retain  a  sum  of  about  £30,000,  set  a^part  for 
payment  of  annuities.  This  sum  will  ultimately  accrue  to  the  funds  of 
the  University.  Under  this  bequest,  the  Senate  have  created  new  Chairs 
in  Law,  Modem  Literature,  History,  Logic  and  Mental  Philosophy, 
Anatomy,  Engineering,  and  Biology,  to  which  they  have  given  the  testa- 
tor's name.  The  Hovell  and  Challis  bequests  constituted,  until  the  end 
of  1894,  the  only  resources  of  the  University  for  actual  education  other 
than  the  public  endowments.  During  1896,  Mr.  P.  N.  Russell,  of  London 
^formerly  of  Sydney),  devoted  £50,000  to  the  purpose  of  endowing  a 
School  of  Engineering,  and  this  gift  was  supplemented  by  a  further 
grant  of  £50,000  in  1904.  The  teaching  staff  of  the  Univjersity  now 
consists  of  15  professors  and  55  lecturers  and  demonstrators. 

In  the  Faculty  of  Arts  there  are  professorships  in  Latin,  Greek, 
Modern  Literature,  Modern  History,  Logic  and  Mental  Philosophy,  and 
Mathematics,  with  assistant  lecturers  in  Latin,  Mathematics,  English, 
French,  and  German. 

In  the  Faculty  of  Law  there  are  a  professor  of  Law  and  four  lecture- 
ships in  the  following  subjects,  viz.  : — ^Law  of  Status,  Civil  Obligations 
and  Crimes,  Law  of  Procedure,  Pleading  and  Evidence,  Law  of  Property, 
and  Equity,  Probate,  and  Bankruptcy  and  Company  Law. 

The  Faculty  of  Medicine  has  three  professors  in  Physiology,  Anatomy, 
and  Pathology  respectively,  with  demonstrators  in  each  of  these  subjects. 
There  are  also  lectureships  in  Medicine,  Surgery,  Clinical  Medicine, 
Clinical  Surgery,  Midwifery,  Diseases  of  Women,  Materia  Medica,  and 
Therapeutics,  Medical  Jurisprudence  and  Public  Health,  Ophthalmic 
Medicine  and  Surgery,  and  Psychological  Medicine.  There  are  also  6 
honorary  lecturers  in  special  subjects,  5  honorary  demonstrators  in 
Anatomy,  as  well  as  a  medical  tutor  and  surgical  tutor. 

The  Faculty  of  Science  comprises  professorships  in  Chemistry,  Physics, 
Creology  and  Physical  Greography,  and  Biology,  with  lecturers  in  Palaeon- 
tology, Embryology,  and  Physiography,  and  demonstratorships  in  all 
the  profess6rial  subjects.  The  Faculty  of  Science  also  includes  the 
Department  of  Engineering,  in  which  there  are  a  professor  of  Civil 
Engineering,  separate  lectureships  in  Mechanical  Engineering,  Electrical 
Engineering,  Surv^ing,  Mining,  Metallurgy,  and  Architecture,  with 
demonstratorships  in  the  Engineering  subjects,  as  well  as  a  demonstrator 
in  Metallurgy,  who  acts  as  assistant  to  the  professor  in  Chemistry. 

From  the  foundation  of  the  University  to  the  end  of  1905,  2,539  degrees 
of  various  kinds  have  been  conferred,  the  highest  number  bestowed  in 
any  one  year  being  153  in  1893.      Of  the  total  number,   2,539,  mal« 
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graduates  obtained  2,230,  and  females  309.  The  degrees  conferred 
include  330  M.A.,  1,241  B.A.,  25  LL.D.,  128  LL.B.,  50  M.D.,  313  M.B., 
222  Ch.M.,  3  D.Sc,  57  B.Sc,  5  M.E.,  148  B.E.,  and  17  L.D.S.  During 
1905  the  degrees  conferred  (including  ad  eundem)  were  M.A.  9,  B.A.  43, 
LL.B.  9,  M.D.  2,  M.B.  30,  Ch.M.  16,  D.Sc.  2,  B.Sc.  6,  M.E.  1,  B.E.  19. 
Nine  students,  8  males  and  1  female,  received  the  degree  of  L.D.S  in  the 
Dentistry  Course.  The  number  of  matriculated  students  increased  from 
34  in  1876  to  756  in  1905. 

Examinations,  corresponding  to  the  middle-class  examinations  of  the 
English  Universities,  are  held  every  year.  These  examinations  proved 
highly  popular,  attracting  no  less  than  2,305  candidates  in  1892,  of 
whom  173  were  seniors  and  2,132  juniors;  but  in  succeeding  years  the 
numbers  fell  away  considerably,  so  that,  in  1900,  there  were  only  108 
senior  candidates  and  980  juniors.  During  the  last  four  years,  however, 
there  has  been  a  considerable  increase,  the  number  of  senior  candidates 
having  risen  in  1905  to  161,  and  the  juniors  to  1,265. 

Since  the  institution,  in  1897,  of  the  Public  Service  Board's  examina- 
tions for  junior  clerks  for  the  Civil  Service,  about  250  candidates  are 
examined  annually  who  otherwise  might  have  competed  at  the  various 
University  examinations. 
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students  j  Ma  trie-  Attend!  ngr 
attending  |  ulated  Extension 
Lectures.  ,  Students.    Lectures. 


Number  of  Seniors. 


Examined. 


PMMd. 


Number  of  Juniors. 


led. 


1876 
1886 
1896 
1900 
1901 
1902 
1903 
1904 
1905 


58 
203 
454 
583 
657 
730 
777 
820 
948 


34 

53 

40 

356 

122 

137 

107 

83 

858 

438 

396 

142 

108 

1,481 

530 

641 

108 

85 

980 

574 

720 

122 

95 

1,060 

667 

476 

119 

99 

1,109 

724 

1,016 

142 

124 

1,153 

750 

1,565 

130 

117 

1,254 

756 

1,610 

161 

133 

1,265 

212 
54B 
965 
641 
697 
724 
791 
853 
879 


Examinations  for  the  admission  of  articled  clerks  were  instituted  in 
1877,  in  compliance  with  a  rule  of  the  Supreme  Court,  and  in  1905  there 
were  23  successful  candidates. 

Below  is  given  a  statement  showing  the  amount  derived  by  the 
University  from  each  of  the  principal  sources  of  revenue,  at  intervals 
since  1876,  the  total  expenditure  during  each  year  being  also  shown  : — 


1876 
1886 
1896 
1900 
1901 
1902 
1903 
1904 
1905 


Receipts. 


Government  Aid. 


Grants  for 
apparatus  or 
other  special 

purposes. 


Lecture  feet. 


other 


£ 

£ 

£ 

5,000 

403  , 

12.000 

5,606 

2,600  ' 

'   9.000 

2,400 

8,171 

9,000 

3,583 

9,a36 

9.000 

800 

11,619 

9.000 

3.317 

11.950 

10,000 

5,533 

13.338 

10,000 

3.500 

14.171 

10,000 

3,250 

15.309 

£ 

100 
.323 
11,923 
14.336 
14,347 
16.387 
16.816 
16.966 
18,524 


Total 


Expenditun. 


£ 
5,503 
20,423 
31.494 
36.756 
35.766 
39,654 
45,686 
44,636 
47,083 


£ 
5,877 
20,765 
31.557 
34,769 
37.130 
42,690 
44,348 
43.430 
47,599 
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An  extensive  addition  to  the  University's  magnificent  buildings  has 
been  made  for  the  use  of  the  School  of  Medicine.  It  provides  the  most 
complete  accommodation  for  students  desiring  to  follow  the  profession  of 
medicine  and  surgery ;  and  the  Prince  Alfred  Hospital,  erected,  as  before 
stated,  on  the  University  grant,  affords  them  the  necessary  means  of 
study.  During  the  year  1905  there  were  286  undergraduates,  of  whom 
19  were  women,  in  the  Medical  School.  This  branch  of  the  University  was 
established  in  1883,  when  there  was  an  enrolment  of  4  students.  A 
laboratory  for  the  Department  of  Physics  has  also  been  erected,  and  is 
replete  with  every  means  of  illustrating  the  teaching  of  physical  science. 
In  March,  1890,  a  Department  of  Chemistry  and  its  adjuncts  were  opened. 
The  accommodation  provided  includes  lecture  halls  and  four  laboratories, 
besides  other  facilities.  One  of  the  laboratories  is  used  in  connection 
with  the  School  of  Mines,  which  was  opened  early  in  1895  for  the  purpose 
of  imparting  instruction  in  geology  (including  physical  geography  and 
palaeontology),  mineralogy,  and  practical  mining  work.  The  buildings 
for  the  School  of  Mines  cost  upwards  of  £4,000,  and  more  than  £1,500 
was  expended  on  fittings.  In  the  various  branches  of  the  Department  of 
Engineering,  there  was  an  enrolment  of  80  students  during  the  year. 

A  School  of  Dentistry  was  established  in  1901.  The  course  of  in- 
struction, which  extends  over  a  period  of  four  years,  aims  at  giving 
a  thorough  insight  into  the  surgical  and  mechanical  divisions  of  the 
profession.  Intending  students  must  have  passed  the  ordinary  University 
matriculation  examination  or  its  equivalent  before  being  admitted  to  the 
College.  The  undergraduates  attending  in  1905  numbered  45,  including 
2  female  students. 

Denominational  High  Schools  and  Colleges. 

• 

All  the  principal  religious  bodies  provide  high  schools  and  colleges 
where  students  may  be  educated  according  to  the  precepts  of  their  various 
beliefs,  and  prepared  to  compete  for  University  honours  or  the  various 
professions  which  they  may  adopt.  Evidence  of  the  progress  of  superior 
denominational  education  in  the  State  may  be  seen  in  the  magnificent 
college  buildings  which  surround  the  city,  among  which  may  be  cited 
Newington  College,  the  colleges  of  the  Marist  Brothers  and  the  Jesuit 
Fathers  at  Hunter's  Hill  and  Riverview,  the  old-established  King's  School 
at  Parramatta,  the  North  Sydney  Church  of  England  Grammar  School, 
the  Scots'  College,  the  Presbyterian  Ladies'  College  at  Croydon,  and  a 
host  of  other  first-class  establishments  erected  under  the  patronage  of  the 
various  religious  bodies.  With  regard  to  the  teaching  in  these  institu- 
tions, however,  it  must  be  admitted  that  while  the  classical  side  receives 
considerable  attention,  instruction  in  science  is  as  yet  in  a  very  rudi- 
mentary stage,  and  is  on  a  much  lower  plane  than  that  given  in  similar 
institutions  in  other  parts  of  the  world. 

Technical  Education. 

Public  attention  was  so  strongly  directed,  in  the  years  which  followed 
the  great  world  exhibition  of  1851,  to  the  necessity  of  providing  the 
artisan  classes  and  the  people  generally  with  the  means  of  obtaining 
a  scientific  knowledge  of  the  various  handicrafts,  that  technical  schools 
sprang  up  in  various  parts  of  England,  some  being  under  the  direct 
patronage  of  the  Stat«,  whilst  others  were  founded  by  the  wealthy  trade 
societies  or  guilds  of  the  great  English  cities.  The  excellent  results 
following  the  establishment  of  these  schools  could  not  fail  to  attract 
attention  in  these  States,  where  a  sound  and  practical  knowledge  of  the 
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manual  arta  is  of  paramount  neoMtity.  The  foundation  of  the  "S^iw 
South  Wales  Teohnical  Sohool  was  due  in  great  measure  to  the  ^orts  of 
a  few  gentlemui  connected  with  the  Sydney  Mechanics'  Sohool  of  ArtB> 
and  as  far  back  as  1873  it  was  decided  to  establish  a  Technical  Collego^ 
affiliated  to  that  institution^  with  the  object  of  impsoving  the  scientifio 
knowledge  of  Australian  artisans.  In  the  year  1878  a  sum  of  j£2,00O 
was  granted  by  Parliunent  towards  the  organisation  of  a  TeohnicaL 
College,  and  for  five  years-  the  work  of  the  institution  was  carried  on  iu 
connection  with  the  School  of  Arts.  In  1883  however,  a  board  was 
appointed  by  the  Goyernment  to  take  over  its  management,  and  the 
Technical  College  became  thenceforth  a  State  institution*  Towards  the 
end  of  1899,  the  Board  was  dissolved,  and  the  Technical  College  oame 
under  the  direct  control  of  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction.  The 
institution  is  now  well  established,  and  its  work  is  already  being  felt 
and  appreciated,  whilst  the  future  gives  every  promise  of  still  grec^^r 
usefulness.  The  College  is  housed  in  a  fine  building  specially  erested  by 
the  Government  at  Ultimo,  Sydney,  and  was  opened  for  tiie  reo^tion  of 
students  in  January,  1892.  Besides  being«  provided  with  workshops  con- 
taining the  necessary  machinery,  tools,  and  apparatus,  the  Collage 
possesses  an  excellent  museum,  open  to  the  public  as  well  as  to  students. 

The  course  of  instruction,  under  the  present  constitution  of  the  Collie,, 
comprises  classes  in  agriculture,  art,  architecture,  carpentry,  &c.,  chemistry, 
cookery,  dressmaking,  geology,  and  mineralogy,  iron  founding,  mechanical 
engineering,  physics,  printing,  sanitary  engineering,  electrical  engineer- 
ing, lithography  and  photo-lithography,  mine  surveying,  metalliferous 
mining,  wood  and  stone  carving,  and  wool  sorting  and  other  training  in 
connection  with  sheep  and  wool;  and  these  classes  are  subdivided  as  may 
be  warranted  by  circumstances.  At  present  it  is  found  that  the  accom- 
modatiob  at  the  institution  for  some  of  the  classes  is  quite  inadequate^ 
and  the  early  extension  of  operations  will  shortly  have  to  be  provided 
for.  While  some  fine  research  work  has  been  carried  on  in  connection 
with  eucalyptus  products,  &c.,  at  the  Technological  Museum,  it  has  come 
to  be  recognised  that  4:he  industrial  technical  side  in  particular  is  on  a 
rather  low  plane,  and  efforts  are  being  put  forward  in  the  direction  of 
attaining  a  much  higher  standard. 

The  College  is  open  to  both  male  and  female  students,  and  in  1905 
there  were  625  classes  in  operation,  of  which  175  were  in  Sydney  and 
suburbs,  274  in  various  country  towns,  and  176  in  connection  with  public 
schools.  The  teaching  staff  consisted  of  10  lecturers  in  charge  of  depart- 
ments, 7  resident  masters  in  charge  of  branch  schools,  70  teachers,  34? 
assistant  teachers,  and  123  teachers  remunerated  by  fees  only.  The 
enrolment  of  students  amounted  to  14,855  in  all,  6,349  of  whom  were 
in  Sydney  and  suburbs,  and  4,030  in  the  country,  while  4,476  represented 
the  enrolment  of  scholars  from  public  schools.  The  number  of  individual 
students  was  11,626.  The  average  weekly  attendance  was  9,847.  Tech- 
nical College  buildings  were  opened  at  Newcastle  in  February,  1896;  at 
Bathurst  in  June,  1898,  and  at  Albury  in  1899. 

In  1905  the  State  expenditure  on  technical  education  amounted  te 
'£25,262,  but  this  sum  does  not  include  the  expenditure  on  the  Techno- 
logical Museum  and  branches. 

In  addition  to  the  technical  instruction  given  in  the  various  technical 
colleges  and  schools,  it  may  be  noted  here  that  the  Sydney  Chamber  of 
Commerce  has  instituted  examinations  at  which  candidates  may  gaixL 
certificates  of  competency  in  commercial  education,  while  the  Institute 
of  Bankers  conducts  entrance  and  diploma  examinations. 
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RnrOBMATOBIBS    USD  ISDUSTRIAL    BOHOOLS. 

In  addition  to  the  purely  educattonal  establishmentB,  the  8t«te  main- 
teint  several  reformatorieB  and  industrial  tchoek.  For  girls  there  is  the 
Industrial  School  at  Parramatta;  and  for  ftx^,  the  nautical  sehoolship 
*'  Sobraon  "  and  the  Carpenterian  Reformatory.  All  these  institutions 
are  under  the  eontrol  of  the  Minister  of  Pubhc  Instruction.  At  the 
Parramatta  Industrial  School  the  enrolment  of  girls  during  the  last 
quarter  of  1905  was  102,  of  whom  17  were  under  and  85  over  14  years 
of  age.     The  cost  of  maintaining  the  school  in  1905  was  X2,530. 

The  Carpenterian  Reformatory,  opened  in  1895,  is  situated  on  portion 
ol  the  Brush  Farm  Estate,  which  was  acquired  by  the  Goremment  in 
the  early  part  of  1894.  To  this  institution  are  sent  boys  who  haTe  been 
oonvicted  in  the  lower  or  higher  Courts,  and  whom  it  is  desired  to  keep 
apart  from  such  persons  as  they  would  have  to  associate  with  if  sent  to 
gaol.  In  addition  to  being  subjected  to  proper  discipline,  the  boys  are 
taught  farming,  wood-turning,  carpentering,  cabinet-making  and  frenoh 
polishing,  bootmaking,  tailoring,  tinsmithing,  painting  and  glazing,  and 
jam  making  and  fruit  preserving.  At  the  end  of  1905  there  were  135 
lads  housed  in  the  Reformatory,  of  whom  34  were  under  14  years  of  age. 
The  net  State  expenditure  on  this  institution  amounted  to  jB2,465.  Since 
its  inception  the  institution  has  dealt  with  635  boys,  and  of  the  500 
discharged  it  is  estimated  that  fully  85  per  cent,  have  turned  out  good 
industrious  citiaoens. 

On  the  "Sobraon '*  572  boys  were  dealt  with  during  the  year  1905.  The 
admissions  during  the  year  numbered  165,  and  the  discharges  148. 
On  the  31st  December,  1905,  there  were  424  boys  remaining  on  board. 
During  thirty-nine  years,  the  institution  has  dealt  with  about  5,300  boys, 
and  the  records  show  that  about  98  per  cent,  of  these  have  developed  into 
good  citizens.  The  net  cost  to  the  State  during  1905  was  £10,021,  the  cost 
per  head  of  enrolment  being  £17  10s.  4d.  The  steam  and  sailing  sdiooner 
**  Dart  "  is  also  attached  to  the  "  Sobraon,"  and  on  board  this  vessel 
the  boys  are  taught  seamanship,  being  also  afforded  opportunities  of 
putting  their  knowledge  into  practice  by  an  occasional  trip  to  sea.  So 
successful  has  the  experiment  been  that  a  number  of  boys  have  been 
shipped  as  sailors  on  deep-sea  vessels.  The  great  advantage  which  the 
**  Sobraon  "  system  possesses  over  the  ordinary  penal  system  of  the  State  lies 
in  the  fact  that  the  boys  who  have  been  subjected  to  a  course  of  training 
on  board  the  vessel  are  not  turned  adrift  on  society  at  the  expiration 
of  their  term,  but  are  apprenticed  to  persons  of  well-known  character, 
and  have  erery  opportunity  of  becoming  respectable  members  of  the 
community.  That  they  do  become  such  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  alluded 
to  above  that  very  few  lads  apprenticed  from  the  **  Sobraon  *'  lapse  into 
crime  and  find  their  way  into  gaol. 

Further  reference  is  made  to  Industrial  Schools  in  the  Chapter  on 
''Social  Condition." 

Obssrvatobt  and  Scibktipic  Societies. 

The  Sydney  Observatory  is  numbered  amonp:  the  institutions  of  a 
scientific  and  educational  character  which  the  State  liberally  supports. 
Situated  in  a  commanding  position,  it  is  admirably  fitted  for  the  purpose 
it  is  intended  to  serve.  The  present  building  was  erected  in  1856,  at  the 
instance  of  Sir  William  Denison,  then  Governor  of  the  Colony,  who  took 
a  great  interest  in  scientific  pursuits.  Meteorological  observations 
have  received  special  attention,  as  befits  such  an  important  subject 
in  a  country  whose  prosperity  depends  so  much  upon  climate.  In 
1870,    there   were    in    the   State    only    six    stations,    and    observations 
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on  the  climate,  rainfall,  and  other  meteorological  phenomena  were 
necessarily  very  limited  in  .character.  At  the  end  of  1905  the  number 
of  stations  had  been  increased  to  1,928.  Weather  charts  and  forecasts, 
based  on  telegraphic  information  received  from  the  other  States  and 
New  Caledonia,  are  issued  twice  daily.  Rain  gauges  have  also  been 
established  at  most  of  the  sheep  and  cattle  stations  of  the  interior,  with 
a  result  which  is  highly  satisfactory.  The  light  thrown  on  the  true 
characteristics  of  the  climate,  especially  of  that  part  of  the  State  remote 
from  the  sea  coast,  has  tended  to  modify  the  notion  long  current  as  to 
its  unfitness  for  agricultural  as  well  as  pastoral  settlement.  The  Observa- 
tory is  open  to  the  public  once  a  week,  and  during  1905  the  total  number 
of  visitors  was  1,405. 

In  a  young  country  such  as  New  South  Wales,  where  most  of  the 
people  are  engaged  in  the  development  of  its  material  resources,  the 
existence  of  a  leisured  class,  or  one  devoted  to  the  pursuits  of  science,  is 
hardly  to  be  looked  for.  Nevertheless,  it  is  satisfactory  to  find  that  the 
higher  aims  of  science  are  far  from  being  neglected.  As  far  back  as  the 
year  1821  a  scientific  society  under  the  title  of  the  Philosophical  Society 
of  Australasia  was  founded  in  Sydney,  and  after  experiencing  many 
vicissitudes  of  fortune  was  transformed  in  1866  into,  and  afterwards 
incorporated  under  the  title  of,  the  Royal  Society  of  New  South  Wales. 
The  society  is  now  in  a  fiourishing  conditio^,  counting  amongst  its 
members  some  of  the  most  eminent  men  in  the  State.  Its  objects  arfe  the 
advancement  of  science  in  Australia,  and  the  encouragement  of  original 
research  in  all  subjects  of  scientific,  artistic,  and  philosophical  interest, 
which  may  further  the  development  of  the  resources  of  Australia,  draw 
attention  to  its  productions,  or  illustrate  its  natural  history.  The 
proceedings  include  papers  of  the  greatest  interest  on  important  scientific 
questions,  especially  those  whose  solution  is  of  Australian  interest. 

The  study  of  the  botany  and  natural  history  of  Australia  has  attracted 
many  enthusiastic  students,  and  the  Linnoean  Society  of  New  South  Wales 
was  established  for  the  special  purpose  of  furthering  the  advancement  of 
these  particular  sciences.  The  society  is  housed  in  a  commodious 
building  at  Elizabeth  Bay,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  spots  near  the  city, 
and  possesses  a  library  and  museum.  It  was  liberally  endowed  by  Sir 
William  Macleay,  who,  not  content  with  being  one  of  its  most  munificent 
supporters,  was  also  an  indefatigable  worker  in  the  field  of  science.  The 
society's  proceedings  are  published  at  regular  intervals,  and  contain 
many  valuable  papers,  together  with  excellent  illustrations  of  objects  of 
natural  history. 

Among  the  other  scientific  societies  are  the  New  South  Wales  Zoological 
Society,  inaugurated  in  1879;  a  branch  of  the  British  Medical  Associa- 
tion, founded  in  1881 ;  a  branch  of  the  British  Astronomical  Association, 
whose  first  meeting  was  held  in  1895  ;  and  a  branch  of  the  Anthropological 
Society  of  Australasia.  The  Australasian  Association  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Science,  and  the  Royal  Geographical  Society  of  Australia,  also 
have  branches  in  New  South  Wales  as  well  as  in  the  other  States. 

Public  Libraries. 
The  Public  Library  of  New  South  Wales  was  established,  under  the 
designation  of  the  Free  Public  Library,  on  the  Ist  October,  1869,  when 
the  building  and  books  of  tlie  Australian  Subscription  Library  were 
purchased  by  the  (Government.  The  books  thus  acquired  formed  the 
nucleus  of  the  present  library.  The  number  of  volumes  originally  pur- 
chased was  about  16,000,  and  on  the  31st  December,  1905,  they  had  been 
increased  to  174,585,  including  those  in  the  lending  branch  or  lent  to 
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libraries  or  priyate  students  in  the  country.  The  lending  branch  was 
established  in  1877  to  meet  a  growing  public  want,  and  under  the  present 
system  any  person  may,  on  the  recommendation  of  a  clergj^nan,  magis- 
trate, or  other  responsible  person,  obtain  under  certain  simple  regulations 
the  loan  of  any  of  the  works  on  the  shelves,  free  of  charge.  The  scope  of 
this  institution  was  further  extended  by  the  introduction  of  a  system  by 
which  country  libraries  and  Mechanics'  Institutes  may  obtain  on  loan  works 
of  a  select  kind,  which  in  many  instances  would  be  too  expensiye  for  them 
to  purchase  on  account  of  the  slender  funds  at  their  disposal.  Under  this 
system  boxes  are  made  up  containing  from  60  to  100  books,  and  for- 
warded to  the  country  libraries  on  application,  to  be  returned  or 
exchanged  within  four  months.  This  system  was  initiated  in  August, 
1883,  and  has  been  carried  on  successfully  ever  since.  In  the  course  of 
the  year  1905,  10,655  volumes  were  forwarded  to  155  institutions,  some 
of  which  were  at  considerable  dis*tances  from  the  metropolis.  Further, 
1,216  volumes  were  sent  to  13  different  lighthouses,  and  636  volumes 
were  lent  to  105  individual  students  in  the  country  during  the  year. 
Students  are  expected  to  pay  return  freights  on  parcels,  but  all  the  other 
charges  in  connection  with  the  despatch  and  return  of  the  books  are 
defrayed  by  the  State,  and  the  system  in  vogue  in  New  South  Wales  is 
the  most  liberal  of  its  kind  in  existence. 

The  reference  department  of  the  Public  Library  of  New  South  Wales 
contains  139,342  volumes,  and  the  lending  branch  29,121,  while  there 
are  also  6,122  volumes  for  country  libraries  to  be  lent  under  the  above- 
mentioned  system,  the  total  number  of  books  and  pamphlets,  the  property 
of  this  institution,  being  174,585,  classified  as  under  : — 


Synopdfl  of  CUniflcation. 


Reference 
Department 


Lending 
Brmnoh. 


For 
Country 
Ubrariee. 


Total 


Natural  PhUoeonhy,  Bdenoe,  and  the  Arte 

History,  Chronokogy,  Antiquities,  and  Mythology. 
Biogr^>hy  and  Oorreepondeooe 


Qecwn^hy,  Topc^rraphv,  Voyages  and  Travels,  etc 

PeriodicajTand  Serial  Literature 

Jurisprudence,  Political  Economy,  Social  Science,  etc 

Theology,  Moral  and  Mental  Philosophy,  and  Education . . 

Poetry  and  the  Drama ! . . . . 

General  Literature,  Philology,  and  Collected  Works  *  . . . . 

Works  of  Reference 

Duplicates   

"MitobeU"  Library 

Classifled  according  to  the  Dewey  System— 

a  General  Works 

1.  Philosophy    

2.  Religion    

3.  Sociology   

4.  Philolocry    

6.  Natural  Science    

4J.  Useful  Arts    

7.  Fine  Arts    

8.  Literature 

9.  History  (including  Biography  and  Travel) 


Total 180,342 


16,688 
8,857 
6,810 
7,741 

84,740 
7,154 
7,040 
8,760 
7,808 
4,620 
5,528 

10,420 

2,270 

410 

850 

5,686 

106 

2,002 

8«250 

1,082 

1,716 

8,103 


4,742 
4,060 
4,467 
8,745 

1,407 

1,010 

075 

7,815« 


467 
015 

1,100 
018 
252 
817 
121 
182 

1,800 
6 


90,M2 

18,882 

11.877 

12,800 

85,001 

8,878 

0,071 

4^7 

17,112 

4,682 

5,62S 

10,420 

2,270 

410 

860 

£.586 

106 

2,002 

8,260 

1,062 

l,n6 

8,108 


20,121 


6,122 


174,685 


•  Including  4,068  volumes  of  Fiction. 

The  popularity  of  the  Public  Library  of  New  South  Wales  is  clearly 
proved  by  the  number  of  persons  availing  themselves  of  the  privileges 
which  it  affords.  The  increase  has  been  very  regular,  rising  from  237,170 
in  1895  to  312,733  in  1905,  137,704  of  which  were  visits  to  the  lending 
branch.  The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  visits  paid  to  the 
Library  during  the  last  ten  years.  It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  the 
figures  cannot  be  taken  as  in  every  sense  a  test  of  either  the  popularity 
of  the  Library  or  the  reading  habits  of  the  community,  as  a  shower  of 
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nan  (Mtos  the  habitat  of  the  surnrandiog  parks  to  99ek,  the 
which  is  oen^eniently  afforded  by  the  Library  and  Art  Gallery : — 

I«9«   256,068  1901 330,946 

1897    «.  266,318  1«02 303,901 

1^08    282,316  1908  «  316,759 

1890   280,919  1904  304,264 

1000   287,429  1006  « 312,733 

Besides  the  312,733  visits  recorded  for  1905,  no  less  than  351,890  were 
paid  to  the  newspaper  room.  Although  the  lending  branch  contains  but 
29,121  Tolumes,  the  total  number  of  times  when  books  were  issued  during^ 
the  year  was  not  less  than  138,896,  and  the  number  of  persons  arfdling 
themselves  of  the  privilege  of  borrowing  was  9,687;  so  that  on  an  average 
the  books  were  tsJcen  out  nearly  five  times,  and  each  person  to  whom  a. 
permit  was  granted  used  over  fourteen  volumes  during  the  year.  Aa 
usual,  works  of  fiction  were  extensively  read,  the  4,958  novels  in  the 
branch  having  been  issued,  on  an  average,  over  fifteen  times  each  during^ 
the  year.    The  number  of  volumes  of  each  class  taken  out  was  as  follows  : — 


Synopsis  of  Clusiflcation. 


No.  of  volumevi 


Nfitond  Philosophy,  Seienoe,  and  th»  Arts   

History,  Chronoh>gy,  Antiquities,  and  M ythology  

Biography  and  Correspondence 

Geography,  Topography,  Voyages  and  Travels,  etc 

Jurisprudence,  Political  Economy,  Social  Science,  etc.  ... 
Theology,  Moral  and  Mental  Philosophy,  and  Education 

Poetry  and  the  Drama    

General  Literature,  Philology,  and  Collected  Works 

Prose  Fiction * 

Total  


16,252 
9,5a6 
8,0S& 
7,961 
2,885 
5,084 
2.709 
6,51» 

79,006 


i^9,o<ro 


During  1886  and  1887  considerable  extensions  were  made  to  the 
prnnises  of  the  Public  Library  of  New  South  Wales,  which  had  become 
muofa;  too  small  for  the  accommodation  of  the  public,  and  the  proper 
housing  of  the  books.  It  was  at  length  decided  to  pull  down  the  old 
building  in  Macquarie-street,  and  a  contract  was  made  about  the  middle 
of  1887  for  rebuilding  a  large  portion  of  the  Library  at  a  cost  of  £10,455. 
The  new  building  was  opened  to  the  public  in  April,  1890;  and  the 
Public  Library  of  New  South  Wales  is  now  one  of  the  most  convenient  in 
Australia.  In  July,  1899,  it  was  found  advisable  to  remove  the  Lending 
Branch  of  the  Library  from  the  old  building  in  Macquarie^trect  to  a  more 
central  position  in  the  Queen  Victoria  Market  buildings.  In  December^ 
1899,  the  Library  was  incorporated,  and  received  a  statutory  endowment 
of  £2,000  per  annum  for  the  purchase  of  books.  The  Library  has  also 
benefited  by  the  munificence  of  Mr.  D.  S.  Mitchell,  M.A.,  who  in  1899 
made  a  donation  of  over  10,000  well-chosen  volumes,  together  with  50 
valuable  pictures,  and  at  the  same  time  intimated  his  intention)  of 
bequeathing  the  whole  of  his  unrivalled  Australian  collection,  and  of 
providing  an  adequate  endowment.  The  collection  will  be  kept  separate, 
and  known  as  the  "  Mitchell  "  Library;  and  the  Government  is  proceeding- 
with  the  erection  of  a  fine  structure  to  accommodate  it  on  a  splendid  site 
in  the  Outer  Domain. 
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The  cost  of  the  Pubiio  Library  to  the  State  during  1905  was  £8,944^; 
the  details  of  expenditure  being  as  follows  : — 

Books,  PeriodioaU,  and  Binding 1,688 

SaUriee  5,996 

Misoelkneons^-Cl wining,  Freight,  Repain*  kjc 1,260 

Total £8,944 

The  administration  of  the  Copyright  Act,  the  editing  of  the  Historical 
Records  of  New  South  Wales,  and  the  administrative  work  in  connection 
with  the  Board  for  International  Exchanges  are  also  performed  by  the 
Library  staff. 

Besides  the  Public  Library,  which  is  situated  in  Sydney,  there  arw 
smaller  libraries  established  in  the  principal  population  centres  through^ 
out  the  State.     These  libraries  may  be  broadly  classed  under  two  heads — 
Schools  of  Arts,  receiving  an  annual  subvention  in  proportion  to  Hie* 
amount  of  monetary  support  accorded  by  the  public ;  and  Free  Libraries, 
established  in  connection  with  municipalities.     Those  of  the  former  classc 
are  far  the  more  numerous.     Under  the  provisions  of  the  Munioipalitieir 
Act   of    1867,    any   municipality   may   establish    and   maintain    a   Free* 
Library,  and  where  such  is  done  the  Council  of  the  Municipality  is  entitled',.  * 
for  the  purchase  of  books,  to  the  sum  of  £200  if  the  library  is  availabte^ 
for  the  use  of  a  population  of  1,000,  or  to  £100  where  the  population  to 
whom  the  library  would  be  accessible  reaches  300  persons.     The  number 
of  public  libraries  in  the  State  is  about  400,  and  these  contain,  approxi- 
mately,   500,000  volumes.      In   addition,   there  are  a  large  number  of 
private   circulating  libraries,    which   are  extensively   patronised,    while 
libraries  with  a  total  of  130,973  volumes  have  been  established  in  connec- 
tion with  1,153  State  schools. 

National  Arx  Gallbrt. 

The  National  Art  Gallery  was  opened  in  June,  1876,  in  connection  witfar 
the  New  South  Wales  Academy  of  Art  (established  in  1871).      It  was* 
reopened  as  the  National  Art  Gallery  in  1880  in  temporary  buildings  iw 
the  Sydney  Botanic  Gardens,  and  is  now  situated  in  the  Outer  Domain, 
in  a  convenient  and  well-lighted  building,   which  has  reoeived   recent* 
additions,    but   is  yet   incomplete.      The  Gallery  contains   an   excellenife^ 
collection  of  paintings  and  statuary,  comprising  some  of  the  most  famous^ 
works  of  the  oest  modern  artists  of  the  ol4  world,  and  includes  several 
very  valuable  gifts  from  private  persons.     The  collection  of  Water  Colours 
is  considered  to  be  the  finest  out  of  England.     It  is  estimated  that  the' 
present  value  of  the  contents  of  the  Gallery  is  not  less  than  £128,000. 
Like  the  other  national  institutions  of  New  South  Wales,  the  Gallery  is^ 
open  on  Sundays  as  well  as  week-days,  and  on  Sundays  and  public  holi- 
days the  attendance  is  especially  numerous.     During  1905  the  Gallery 
was  visited  by  297,629  persons,  the  average  Sunday  attendance  being. 
1,985,  and  on  week-days  657.     Under  certain  reg^ulations,  art  students 
are  admitted  to  the  Gallery  for  the  purposes  of  study,   and  the  total' 
number  registered  in  1905  was  419.     In  1894  a  system  of  loan  exchangee- 
between  the  Art  (naileries  of  Sydney,  Melbourne,  and  Adelaide  was  intro- 
duced.    By  this  arrangement  pictures  are  sent  from  Sydney  to  Melbourne 

and  Adelaide,  and  others  are  received  from  the  Art  Galleries  of  Hh 

cities  in  exchange.     That  the  interests  of  art  have  benefited  under 
system   is  unquestionable.      Another  excellent   scheme  was   initiatec 
July,  1895,  by  which  collections  of  pictures  belonging  to  the  Art  Gal 
and  the  Art  Society  are  made  up  and  sent  to  the  principal  country  to^ 
for  temporary  exhibition.     Up  to  the  end  of  1905,  the  total  expenditu 
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on  the  National  Art  Gallery  was  £141,987,  of  which  the  sum  of  £97,158 
had  been  expended  on  works  of  art.  The  disbursements  during  1905 
were : — 

£ 

For  works  of  art 918 

For  maintenance,  including  freight,  frames,  repairs,  and  insurance    ],103 
For  salaries   2,011 

Total  cost  to  the  Stote   £4,032 

Museums. 

The  Australian  Museum,  the  oldest  institution  of  the  kind  in  Australia, 
occupies  a  conspicuous  site  in  the  centre  of  Sydney,  facing  one  of  the 
principal  parks.  After  its  foundation  in  1836,  it  was  connected  for 
some  time  with  the  Botanic  Gardens,  and  was  located  in  Macquarie- 
fltreet.  Subsequently  it  was  removed  to  the  Surveyor-General's  Office, 
and  finally,  in  1849,  to  its  present  position.  The  collections  contain 
carefully-selected  specimens  of  the  principal  objects  of  natural  history 
found  in  such  establishments,  and  also  a  most  complete  collection  of 
zoological  specimens  of  distinctly  Australian  character.  The  popularity 
of  the  institution  is  evinced  by  the  increasing  number  of  persons  by  whom 
it  is  visited.  The  Museum  is  open  to  the  public  every  day  except  Monday, 
and  on  Sundays  the  visitors  are  very  numerous.  The  number  of  visitors 
during  1905  was  135,133,  the  daily  average  being  555  on  Sundays,  and 
397  on  other  days.  The  expenses  in  connection  with  the  institution 
amounted  to  <£7,684,  of  which  £1,873  was  expended  on  account  of  pur- 
chase, collection,  and  carriage  of  specimens,  and  purchase  of  books.  A 
fine  library,  containing  many  valuable  publications,  is  attached  to  the 
Museum.     The  specimens  acquired  during  1905  numbered  13,610. 

The  Technological  Museum,  formerly  situated  in  the  Outer  Domain,  is 
now  housed  in  a  fine  building  at  Ultimo.  This  museum  was  instituted 
at  the  close  of  1879  on  the  initiative  of  the  Trustees  of  the  Australian 
Museum;  but  the  whole  collection  of  some  9,000  specimens  was  totally 
lost  in  1882  by  the  Garden  Palace  fire.  Strenuous  efforts  were  at  once 
made  to  replace  the  lost  collection,  and  in  December,  1883,  the  museum 
-was  again  opened  to  the  public,  and  now  contains  interesting  and  valuable 
.series  of  specimens  illustrating  the  various  stages  of  many  manufactures, 
and  an  excellent  collection  of  natural  products.  The  popularity  of  the 
institution  may  be  gathered  from  the  fact  that  100,137  persons  visited  it 
during  1905.  • 

Tliere  are  branch  Technological  Museums  at  Goulburn,  Bathurst,  West 
Maitland,  Newcastle,  and  Albury,  which  were  visited  by  134,084  persons 
during  1905.  The  sum  of  £3,902  was  expended  on  the  various  institu- 
tloiis  of  this  nature  (including  the  one  in  Sydney)  during  1905. 

Connected  with  the  Department  of  Mines  and  Agriculture  is  a  Mining 
and  Geological  Museum,  housed  in  an  iron  building  in  the  Outer  Domain. 
The  museum  is  open  to  the  public  on  week-days,  admission  being  free. 
Amongst  other  important  work,  the  institution  prepares  collections  of 
minerals  to  be  used  as  teaching  aids  in  the  public  schools. 

In  the  same  building  there  is  an  Agricultural  and  Forestry  Museum, 
containing  over  6,000  specimens-  This  museum  is  also  open  to  the  public 
free  of  charge. 

The  "  Nicholson  "  Museum  of  Antiquities,  the  "  Macleay  "  Museum  of 
Natural  History,  and  the  Museum  of  Normal  and  Morbid  Anatomy, 
attached  to  the  Sydney  University,  are  also  accessible  to  the  public  free 
of  charge. 
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In  the  eyes  of  the  State,  all  religions  are  equal  in  New  South  Wales,  but 
during  the  early  days  of  the  State's  history  such  was  not  the  case.  New 
South  Wales  was  originally  a  Crown  Colony,  and  the  Church  establish- 
ment as  it  existed  in  England  was  naturally  transplanted  to  these  shores. 
Ecclesiastical  monopoly,  nevertheless,  only  continued  for  a  short  time, 
and  the  countenance  and  support  of  the  State  were  eventually  extended, 
during  the  governorship  of  Sir  Richard  Bourke,  to  the  principal  religious 
bodies  which  then  existed — ^the  Anglicans,  Roman  Catholics,  Presbyterians, 
and  Wesleyan  Methodists.  To  the  clergy  of  each  of  these  denominations 
the  Government  granted  what  has  usually  been  denominated  State  aid, 
which  continued  long  after  the  old  political  system  had  passed  away  and 
had  been  replaced  by  Responsible  Government.  In  1862,  however,  an 
Act  was  passed  limiting  future  payments  to  the  clergy  then  actually  in 
receipt  of  State  aid.  In  the  year  following  the  passing  of  this  Act,  the 
claims  on  the  Grovernment  amounted  to  £32,372,  thus  distributed : — 


Church  of  England  £17,967 

Roman  Catholic  Church. . .       8,748 


Presbyterian £2,873^ 

Wesleyan  Methodist 2,784^ 


Year  by  year  the  sum  payable  has  been  lessening,  owing  chiefly  to  tEe 
deaths  of  clergymen  in  receipt  of  State  aid,  so  that  during  the  year 
ended  June,  1906,  the  payment  by  the  State  was  £2,316,  distributed  aa 
follows  : — 


Church  of  England   £1,189 

Roman  Catholic  Church  ....        650 


Presbyterian   £300 

Wesleyan  Methodist 177 


The  payments  to  the  clergy  of  different  denominations  are  given  for 
various  periods  since  1863.  It  will  be  observed  that  in  some  years  the- 
amounts  paid  were  less  than  in  succeeding  years.  This  anomaly  is  due^ 
to  tjie  temporary  stoppage  of  the  stipends  of  clergymen  who  were  absent 
from  the  State  ; — 


Yewr. 

Church  of 
Englsmi. 

Ronum 
OftthoUe 
Church. 

WetlevftD 
Methodist. 

Totet- 
AIIDenomiiw- 

tiooa. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1863 

17,967 

8,748 

2,873 

.      2,784 

32,372.- 

1891 

5.347 

2.570 

702 

875 

9,494. 

•1895 

1.920 

1,023 

351 

438 

3,732; 

1895-8 

3«824 

1.976 

669 

,        687 

7,05^ 

1896-7 

3.537 

1,888 

652 

750 

6,72r 

1897-8 

2,881 

1,696 

652 

7341 

5,863; 

1898-9 

2.600 

1,4.35 

652 

634^ 

5,121 

1899-1900 

i.283 

1,375 

552 

450 

4.6601 

1900-1 

2.141 

1,178 

612 

450 

4.2SI 

1901-2 

2.116 

1,000 

475 

438 

4,0/29' 

1902-3 

1.652 

896 

281 

307 

3,036 

1903-4 

1.431 

603 

300 

300 

2,634 

1904-5 

1,431 

675 

300 

300 

2.606 

19U5-6 

1,189 

650 

3oa 

177 

2,316 

•8U 
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The  number  of  ministers  of  religion  entitled  to  State  aid  during  1905 
was  13 — 7  clergymen  of  the  Church  of  England,  3  Roman  Catholics,  2 
Presbyterians,  and  1  Wesleyan  Methodist. 

At  the  Census  of  1901  the  number  of  adherents  to  each  of  the  denomi- 
nations, with  the  clergy  registered  for  the  celebration  of  marriages,  was 
as  given  below.  The  table  also  shows  the  average  number  of  adherents 
to  each  denomination  compared  with  the  number  of  clergymen  in  active 
service :  — 


Ctonry. 

AdhOTMlti. 

Propofflloii 

iCHmivh  Af  EofflfitKl , 

863 
290 

182 

200 

37 

51 

6 

10 

1 

27 

4 

623.131 

947,286 

182,817 

137.638 

16,618 

24.834 

7.387 

9,686 

770 

13,635 

6,447 

1,072 

6,471 

468 

1,024 

3,434 

130 

4,623 

1,642 

13,068 

3,966 

1,717 

'itomaii  OAthoTic                    

1,162 
729 

•ItMsbyteriaii    

\blethodi8t    

688 

^Baptist 

449 

'Congrsgationalist 

467 

'LutEeran 

1,477 

'i9alTati(m  Army , 

968 

Unitarian 

770 

^Other  Christian  

506 

JvWt  Hebrew  

1,612 

Mahometan 

Buddhiat,  Confaciau 

Hindoo,  Brahmin,  Sikh    

Other  non*  Christian 

Freethinker.  Agnostic  

'Indefinite 

^o  denomination,  no  religious  profession 

No  religion 

Object  to  state    

Unspecified 

Total 

1,179 

1.354,846 

Taking  the  whole  population  (less  aborigines),  there  were  1,149  persons 
on  an  average  to  each  clergyman. 

From  the  figures  just  given  full-blooded  aborigines  and  half-castes 
living  in  a  nomadic  state,  to  the  number  of  4,287,  have  been  excluded. 

Formerly,  religious  statistics  were  collected  every  year.  It  has  now 
been  decided  to  have  only  one  collection  half  way  between  the  Census 
periods,  so  that  new  figures  will  be  available  every  ^ve  years.  The  figures 
given  below  refer  to  the  year  1904,  when  the  latest  collection  was  made. 
In  that  year  the  number  of  persons  of  14  years  of  age  and  over  attending 
Divine  Service  on  Sundays  averaged  385,627.  When  the  sparseness  of 
the  population  in  some  parts  of  the  country  is  considered,  the  church 
attendance  will  appear  fairly  satisfactory.  In  1881  the  Church  of 
England  had  the  largest  attendance,  but  from  1884  the  Church  of  Home 
has  taken  the  lead. 

The  figures  showing  the  attendance  at  Divine  Service  on  Sundaj^ 
for  each  of  the  principal  denominations  are  given  hereunder,  but  too 
much  reliance  cannot  be  placed  on  the  results,  as  it  has  been  found  diffi- 
cult to  secure  thoroughly  eomplete  returns.  It  must  be  remembered, 
also,  that  the  totals  for  each  denomination  include  attendants  other  than 
actual  adherents.  This  is  especially  the  case  as  regards  the  Salvation 
Army,  which  showed  an  attendance  of  16,000  persons  at  Sunday  services. 
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61 
nuin- 


Chnroh  of  England   . 

Roman  CathoBo 

M«thodist    

Pratbyterian  

Congregational   

Baptist 

Salvmtion  Army 

Other  Denoannatioiis 

Total.... 


HyMf«of«g« 

atCeudlng 
IHvtee8«rviee 
onSwidaya. 


94,877 

104,829 

93,665 

50,816 

11,707 

8,470 

16,000 

6,773 


386,627 


TMttl  iitimbw 

fttundiug 

]>iviiMfl«rvlM 

oaSniMkiyt. 


116,833 

336,077 

113,705 

62,998 

14,200 

10,183 

19,350 

7,466 


480,811 


The  Church  of  England  is  the  largest  religious  denomination  in  the 
State,  whether  judged  by  the  number  of  professed  adherents,  the  number 
of  clergy,  or  the  number  of  buildings  used  for  Divine  Service.  During 
the  year  1904  there  were  791  churdbes  belonging  to  this  denomination, 
and  893  buildings  and  dwellings  used  for  public  worship,  accommodating 
altogether  143,103  persons.  The  estimated  number  of  attendants  at 
Public  Worship  on  Sunday,  including  children  under  14  years  of  age, 
was  116,833,  and,  exclusive  of  children,  94,877.  In  1905  the  number 
of  clergy  registered  for  the  celebration  of  marriages  was  391.  The  Church 
of  England  in  the  State  is  governed  by  a  Metropolitan,  the  Archbishop  of 
Sydney,  who  is  Primate  of  Australia  and  Tasmania,  and  five  other 
Bishops,  whose  sees  are  Newcastle,  Groulburn,  Bathurst,  Grafton  and 
Armidale,  and  Riverina.  By  an  Act  passed  in  1881  provision  was  made 
for  the  creation  of  corporate  bodies  of  trustees,  in  which  property 
belonging  to  the  Church  of  England  may  be  vested,  and  trusts  for  various 
dioceses  have  been  formed  under  the  Act.  They  are  entitled  to  hold,  on 
benalf  of  the  Church,  all  real  and  personal  property  which  may  be 
assigned  to  them  by  grant,  will,  or  otherwise. 

The  Roman  Catholic  Church  is  presided  over  by  the  Cardinal  Archbishop 
of  Sydney,  assisted  by  a  Coadjutor  Archbishop,  under  whom  are  the 
suffragan  bishops  of  Maitland,  Goulburn,  Bathurst,  Armidale,  Wilcannia, 
and  Lismore,  the  whole  State  forming  an  ecclesiastical  province.  No 
fewer  than  thirty-three  religious  orders  are  represented  in  the  State.  In 
1905  there  were  340  priests  licensed  to  celebrate  marriages.  The  number 
of  Roman  Catholic  churches  was  576;  besides  these,  there  were  709 
buildings  or  dwellings  used  for  Divine  Service.  The  accommodation 
afforded  by  the  churches  and  buildings  amounted  to  135,063,  and  the 
attendance  of  adherents  of  14  years  of  age  and  over  was  104,829,  while 
the  total  number  of  attendants  of  all  ages  was  136,077. 

The  various  branches  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  State  had, 
during  1904,  362  churches  used  for  public  worship;  there  were  also  705 
public  buildings  or  dwellings  occasionally  used  for  the  same  purpose. 
The  number  of  ministers  licensed  to  celebrate  marriages  is  201,  of  whom 
194  were  connected  with  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  New  South  Wales, 
5  with  the  Presbyterian  Church  Synod  of  Eastern  Australia,  and  2  with 
the  Presbyterian  Church  of  Eastern  Australia  reconstituted  Synod.  The 
accommodation  provided  in  churches  and  buildings  was  58,275  sittings, 
and  the  attendance  of  habitual  adherents  numbered  about  50,316,  and, 
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including  children,  62,998.  For  the  purposes  of  this  Church,  the  State 
is  divided  into  fourteen  Presbyteries,  each  comprising  a  number  of 
separate  charges,  to  each  of  which  a  Minister  is  appointed.  The  manage- 
ment of  the  affairs  of  the  Church  is  controlled  by  a  General  Assemblj, 
which  sits  annually,  and  consists  of  Ministers  and  Elders  from  the  charges 
within  the  different  Presbyteries.  It  is  presided  over  by  a  Moderator, 
who  is  elected  by  the  Presbyteries,  who  also  nominate  representatives  to 
the  Federal  Assembly.  The  first  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  of 
New  South  Wales  was  held  in  1865.  By  Act  of  Parliament  the  Assembly 
has  power  to  grant  permission  to  trustees  to  mortgage  Church  property, 
and  trustees  are  authorised  to  hold  property  for  the  Church  generally. 
In  July,  1901,  a  scheme  of  federal  union  was  adopted  by  representatives 
from  the  various  States;  and  the  united  church  is  called  the  Presbyterian 
Church  of  Australia. 

On  the  Ist  January,  1902,  the  Wesleyan  Methodist  Church,  the  Primi- 
tive Methodist  Church,  and  the  United  Methodist  Free  Churches  in  New- 
South  Wales  entered  into  organic  union,  with  a  common  name,  common 
funds,  common  laws,  and  equal  rights.  The  name  given  to  the  United 
Church  was  **  The  Australasian  Wesleyan  Methodist  Church,"  but  it  was 
arranged  that  when  the  union  has  become  general  throughout  Australasia 
the  Church  shall  be  known  as  *'  The  Methodist  Church  of  Australasia." 

Altogether  the  Methodist  body  possesses  i372  churches  and  548  other 
buildings  used  for  public  worship,  with  sitting  accommodation  for  95,334 
persons.  The  estimated  attendance  on  Sundays  was  93,655,  or,  including 
children,  136,077.  In  1905  the  clergy  licensed  to  celebrate  marriages 
numbered  195. 

The  Congregational  Church  has  79  churches,  as  well  as  49  buildings  or 
dwellings  used  for  worship;  and  the  sittings  provided  will  accommodate 
21,458  persons.  The  clergy  licensed  to  celebrate  marriages  number  56, 
and  the  attendance  at  Divine  Service  on  Sundays  averages  11,707,  or, 
including  children,  14,200. 

The  various  Baptist  Churches  in  the  State  have  37  licensed  ministers, 
with  59  churches  and  69  other  buildings  devoted  to  public  worship ;  the 
Sunday  attendance  averages  8,470,  and,  including  children,  10,183 
persons.  The  Baptist  Union  of  New  South  Wales  is  not  incorporated, 
and  so  cannot  legally  hold  property  in  trust  for  the  denomination. 
Annual  sessions,  with  half-yearly  assemblies,  are  held,  the  chair  being 
taken  by  the  President,  who  is  elected  annually.  For  several  sessions 
a  draft  constitution  was  under  the  consideration  of  the  Union,  which, 
amongst  other  matters,  provides  that  all  properties  which  now  belong  or 
may  hereafter  accrue  to  the  Union  shall  be  held  under  a  Model  Trust  Deed, 
by  trustees  to  be  duly  appointed.  The  matter  of  incorporation  remains 
in  abeyance. 

The  Salvation  Army  was  established  in  Australia  in  1882.  Melbourne 
was  made  the  chief  centre  for  Australasia  under  the  command  of  a  Com- 
missioner, and  Sydney  was  constituted  the  headquarters  for  New  South 
Wales,  with  a  separate  chief  oflScer,  who  is  termed  Colonel- in -command, 
all  oflScers  and  members  bearing  military  titles  and  designations.  The 
various  ranks  are  Commissioner,  Colonel,  Brigadier,  Major,  Staff-Captain, 
Adjutant,  Ensign,  Captain,  Lieutenant,  and  Cadet.  The  rank  and  file 
consist  of  sergeant-majors,  sergeants,  and  soldiers.  There  are  also 
treasurers  and  secretaries  to  corps.  Persons  who  are  in  sympathy  with 
the  Salvation  Army,  but  who  have  not  subscribed  to  the  ''Articles  of 
War  "--which  combine  a  confession  of  faith  and  a  pledge  against  the 
use  of  intoxicating  liquors  and  baneful  drugs — form  an  Auxiliary  League 
and  contribute  to  the  funds  of  the  Army.  Persons  desirous  of  member- 
ship are  publicly  received,  after  one  month's  probation  and  having  signed 
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the  ''  Articles  of  War/'  and  are  then  attached  to  the  corps  nearest  their 
place  of  residence.  The  Army  has  only  8  officers  licensed  to  celebrate 
marriages,  but  has  337  buildings  used  for  service,  accommodating  45,000 
persons.  The  number  of  persons  attending  public  worship  on  Sundayn 
is  estimated  at  16,000,  or,  including  children,  19,350. 

Besides  those  above  enumerated,  there  are  other  distinct  religious 
bodies,  for  the  most  part  Protestant  denominations,  with  clergy  licensed 
by  the  State  to  celebrate  marriages.  The  number  of  clergy  ministering 
to  these  in  1904  was  47 ;  the  churches  and  other  buildings  used  for  Divine 
Service  numbered  101 ;  and  the  attendance  was  about  6,000  persons. 

The  number  of  registered  ministers  belonging  to  all  faiths  was  1,313, 
and  the  churches  numbered  2,612,  in  addition  to  which  there  were  3,238 
dwellings  or  other  buildings  used  for  public  worship.  Accommodation 
was  provided  for  526,897  persons.  The  average  attendance  on  Sundays 
was  about  385,627,  or,  including  children  under  14  years  of  age,  480,811 
persons. 

Nearly  all  the  religious  bodies  maintain  Sunday-schools.  The  attend- 
ance of  children  at  the  Sunday-schools  of  the  leading  denominations,  with 
the  number  of  schools  and  teachers  during  1904,  was:  — 


Denomination. 


4 


Teachers. 


SohoUra  on  the  BoU. 


Males. 


Fe-     I 
males.  < 


Total      Males.    Females. 


TotaL 


Chnrch  of  Enf^Und..., 

Roman  Catholic 

Methodist 

Presbyterian   , 

Conf^gational   , 

Baptist  

Salvation  Army 

Other  Denominations. . 

Total 


761 

1,342 

3,473 

639 

229 

1.271 

489 

1,622 

3,173 

320       754 

1,461 

82       357 

530 

57       254 

293 

124       179 

300 

61 

144 

243 

2,533 

4,781 

10,744 

1 

4.815 

1,500 

4,695 

2,215 

887 

547 

479 

387 


26,492 
15,879 
18,^9 
9,421 
3,675 
2.290 
2,500 
1,436 


80,512 


34,505 

21,245 

22,881 

12.059 

4,844 

2,922 

3,000 

2,319 


60,997 

37,124 

41,700 

21,480 

8,519 

5,212 

5,500 

3,765 


103,775  184,287 


III 


43,026 

29.505 

27,697 

15,331 

5,987 

3.834 

3,980 

2,876 

132,234 


The  attendance  shown  in  the  preceding  table  amounts  to  about  45  per 
cent,  of  the  total  children  between  the  ages  of  7  and  15  years,  inclusive, 
at  which  ages  children  generally  attend  Sunday nschools.  The  number  of 
Sunday-schools  and  teachers,  and  the  attendance  at  various  intervals  since 
1891,  were  as  follows: — 


Tear. 

Number  of 
schools. 

Number  of 
teachers. 

Male. 

Female. 

TotaL 

1891 
1894 
1897 
1900 
1904 

1.887 
2,049 
2,167 
2.286 
2.633 

12,169 
13,131 
13,748 
14,607 
15,525 

54,932 
47,562 
55,960 
66,942 
57,320 

68,692 
61,949 
72,420 
74,595 
74.914 

123,524 
109,601 
128,380 
130,637 
132,234 
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CONSTITUTION  AND  PARLIAMENTS. 


Rbsponsiblk  Gbyemment  in  New  South  Wales  dates  from  the  year  1855. 
Prior  to  this  the  State  was  a  Crown  Colony,  the  Governor  having  virtually 
autocratic  powers,  and  being  responsible  for  his  actions  solely  to  the 
Colonial  Office  in  London.  .The  Act  of  1855  has  since  been  amended  in 
various  particulars,  and  the  present  form  of  Government  is  briefly  as 
follows : — 

Thb  Govbbnor. 

The  Governor  is  the  representative  of  the  Crown,  and  is  appointed  bj 
the  Imperial  Authorities,  the  term  of  office  being  five  years.  The  Consti- 
tution provides  for  a  salary  of  £5,000  per  annum,  and  allowances  for  the 
Governor's  staff  amount  to  about  £800  annually,  these  sums  being  pro- 
vided by  the  New  South  Wales  Government.  The  Imperial  Government 
provides  a  sum  of  £800  each  way  for  expenses  on  the  outward  and  home- 
waod  voyages.  The  present  €k>vernor  is  Admiral  Sir  Harry  Holdaworth 
Rawson^  K.C.B.  During  the  absence  of  the^  Governor,  the  duties  of 
administration  devolve-  on  a  Lieutenant-Governor,  the  present  occupant 
of  the  office  being  the  Hon.  Sir  F.  M.  Darley,  Chief  Justice  of  the  State. 
Should  both  the  Grovernor  and  the  Lieutenant-Governor  by  any  means 
be  incapacitated  from  holding  offioe,  the  duties  are  performed  by  the 
S^mior  Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court. 

The  powers  and  privileges  of  the  Governor  are  set  forth  at  considerable 
detail  in  his  Commission,  but  space  will  permit  of  only  the  briefest 
reference  here  to  the  principal  of  them.  As  representative  of  the  Crown, 
the  Grovernor  has  power  to  assent  to  various  Acts  of  Parliament,  or  to 
withhold  the  assent  pending  reference  to  the  Home  Government.  There 
are  certain  classes  of  bills,  however,  to  which  he  is  bound  to  refuse  Boyal 
assent,  these  being  specially  mentioned  in  his  Commission.  The  Governor 
may  summon  and  appoint  his  own  Executive  Council.  He  also  has  power 
to  appoint  Judges,  Justices  of  the  Peace,  Commissioners,  and  other  neces- 
sary officers  and  Ministers,  and  by  virtue  of  his  office  may  remove  these 
officials  from  their  positions.  The  prerogative  of  mercy  is  vested  in  the 
Governor,  but  this  power  is  never  exercised  except  with  the  advice  of  the 
Executive. 

The  Governor  also  is  empowered  to  nominate  the  members  of  the  Upper 
House,  and  to  summon,  prorogue,  or  dissolve  any  Parliament.  In  the 
exercise  of  these  functions  he  is  in  general  guided  by  the  advice  of  the 
Executive  Council.  In  special  circumstances,  however,  he  may  act  on  his 
own  initiative,  and,  in  regard  to  dissolutions,  it  has  happened  more  than 
once  that  the  Governor  has  opposed  the  wishes  of  his  Ministers. 

The  Executive  Council. 

The  Executive  Council  as  constituted  at  present  consists  of  eleven 
members,  including  the  Governor  as  President.  The  Vice-President  of  the 
Executive  is  the  representative  of  the  Government  in  the  Legislative 
Council.  In  addition,  there  are  the  seven  salaried  Ministers,  and  two 
other   members   without   portfolio.     These   form   the   Cabinet,    and    are 
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mgWDttpHy  raspoiiBibfo  to-  Pariioment.  The  offioe  of  fixaoutiye  Coumnllor 
i»  hoBDcasyy  aad  OAoh  Bmnber  is  ssppoMd  to-  resign  on  a  ohange  o£ 
Mrnistry. 

The  CoBstitwdoii  Act  dramm  no  hard^and-faat  line  of  destination  betwetti 
the  relative  powers  and  privileges  of  the  two  Hoiises  of  Parliament,  but  no 
inoonvenienoe  has  been  felt  on  this  score,  since  it  is  tacitly  agreed  that  the 
prooedure  in  eaefar  House  shall,  so  far  as  is  possible,  be  meddled  on  that 
of  its 'prototype  in  the  Imperial  Parliament. 

TpB  Lbgislativb  ConvoUi. 

No  limit  is  set  by  the  Constitution  Act  with  regard  to  the  maximum 
number  of  members  of  the  Legislative  Couacil,  although  the  minimum  is 
fixed  at  twenty-one.  As  the  Governor  has  the  power  of  nominating  Coun* 
cillors,  it  would  at  first  sight  appear  asvif  the  privilege  might  at  times 
prove  a  serious  hindrance  to  legislation.  There  is,  however,  little  fear 
of  *^  swamping,''  the  single  occasion  osk  which  it  was  attempted  arousing- 
such  strong  public  opinion  that  a  repetition  of  the  practice  is  hardly 
likely.  The  number  of  Councillors  at  the  latest  availal)le  date  was  fifty- 
six.  The  qualification  for  membership  consists  in  being  an  adult  natural- 
born  subject  of  the  King,  or  a  person  naturalised  under  an  Act  of  the 
Legislature  of  the  State.  All  persons  under  21  years  of  age,  persons  not 
natural-born  or  naturalised  subjects,  those  in  allegiance  to  a  foreign 
power,  Government  contractors,  or  persons  interested  in  (Jovernment 
contracts  except  as  members  of  a  company  exceeding  twenty  in  number, 
and  m^nbers  of  either  House  of  the  Federal  Parliament  are  disqualified. 
Members  are  not  reimbursed  for  their  services,  but  they  are  granted  a 
free  railway  pass,  and,  subject  to  certain  conditions  as  to  conduct,  &a, 
hold  their  seats  for  life. 

The  LEGisuiTrvB  Assembly. 

At  the  present  time  the  Legislative  Assembly  is  composed  of  ninety 
members  elected  for  the  ninety  electoral  districts.  The  qualification  for 
membership  consists  in  being  an  adult  natural-born  or  naturalised  British 
subject,  and  the  holder  of  an  elector's  right.  Members  of  the  Legislative 
Covncil,  persons  holding  non-political  offices  of  profit  under  the  Crown, 
those  holding  pensions  during  pleasure  or  for  a  term,  persons  under 
eleetoral  disqualification,  insane,  or  members  of  the  Federal  Legislature 
are  disqualified.  The  tenure  of  seat  is  for  the  duration  of  the  Parliament 
to  which  the  member  is  elected.  Reimbursement  for  services  is  granted  at 
the  rate  of  £300  per  annmn  to  members  not  in  receipt  of  official  salary, 
while  each  member  reeeives  also  a  free  railway  pass.  The  eleotoztd 
qualification  is  as  follows: — All  male  or  female  adults  who  are  natural- 
born  or  naturalised  British  subjects  and  not  debarred  under  any  of  the 
terms  of  the  Electoral  Act  may  become  enrolled  in  the  electoral  division  in 
winch  they  reside,  and  vote  therein,  provided  they  can  produce  an 
ekatar^s  right.  In  order  to  obtain  an  elector's  right,  a  person  must  have 
had  his- principal  place  of  residence  in  the  State  continuously  for  one  year, 
or,  if  naturalised,  for  one  year  after  naturalisation,  and  have  resided 
in  the  ^eetoral  district  for  which  he  seeks  a  right  for  a  continuous  period 
of  three  months  prior  to  the  date  of  application.  The  last  issue  of 
eleeior's  vigbtB  was  made  in  1901,  and  these  remain  in  force  until  duly 
cancelled.  General  lists  of  electors  are  prepared  once  a  year,  while  pro^ 
visnoal  lists  are  prepared  and  revised  each  month.  After  being  certified 
b^  the  Revision  Courts  the  names  on  thp  provisional  lists  are  entered  on 
an  a^Utional  rolL 

The  Parliamentary  Elections  Act  of  1906,  which  was  reserved  on  the 
19th  December,  1906,  provides  for  the  abolition  of  elector's  rights. 
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CONSTITUTION  AND  PARLIAMENTS. 


Since  the  inauguration  of  responsible  government  there  have  heen 
nineteen  complete  Parliaments :  the  date  at  which  each  opened  and  closed 
will  be  found  in  the  table  below.  The  Act  constituting  triennial  Parlia- 
ments was  passed  in  1874;  previously  the  limit  of  duration  was  fixed  at 
five  years. 


Opened.                      DiMolred. 

Doratioii. 

Ho.  of 
Sesdoni. 

First 

22  May,      1856... 

23  March,  1858... 
30  Aug.,     1859.. 
10  Jan.,      1861... 

24  Jan.,      1865... 
27  Jan.,      1870... 
30  April.    1872... 
27  Jan.,      1875... 
27  Nov.,     1877... 

15  Dec,      1880... 
3  Jan.,      1883... 

17  Nov.,     1885... 

8  March,  1887... 
27  Feb.,  1889... 
14  July,      1891... 

7  Aug.,  1894... 
13  Aug.,     1895... 

16  Aug.,     1898... 
23  July,     1901... 
23  Aug.,     1904... 

19  Dec,      1857... 

11  April,    1859... 
10  Nov.,     I860.. 

10  Nov.,     1864... 

15  Nov.,     1869... 
3  Feb.,      1872... 

28  Nov.,     1874... 

12  Oct.,      1877... 
9  Nov.,     1880... 

23  Nov.,     1882... 

7  Oct.,      1885... 
26  Jan.,      1887... 
19  Jan.,      1889... 

6  June,     1891... 

25  June,      1894... 

5  July,      1895... 

8  July,      1898... 

11  Juno.     1901... 

16  July,      1904... 

yr.    mth.  dj. 
1         6    27 
1        0     19 

1  2     11 

3  10      0 

4  9    22 

2  0      7 
2        6    29 
2        8    15 
2      11     13 

1  11      8 

2  9      4 
12      9 

1  10    U 

2  3    10 
2      11     12 
0      )0    29 
2      10    26 
2        9    26 
2      11    23 

2 

Second 

2 

Third   

2 

Fourth 

5 

Fifth    

6 

Sixth    

3 

Seventh   

4 

Eighth 

3 

Ninth  

3 

Tenth  

3 

Eleventh 

6 

Twelfth   

2 

Thirteenth 

3 

Fourteenth 

4 

Fifteenth 

4 

Sixteenth 

1 

Seventeenth    

Eighteenth 

4 

5 

Nineteenth 

4 

Twentieth  

Average   . 

2        4    19 

3to4 

The  next  table  gives  details  of  the  voting  at  the  five  elections  since  the 
principle  of  one  man  one  vote  became  law. 


Voters 
onBoU. 

Ill 

-i*^ 

5l 

Contented  Electorates. 

Farliainent. 

Jllil 

Electors 

on 

EoU. 

Votes 
recorded. 

Ii 

o  o 

W 

Sixteenth 

Seventeenth 

Eighteenth 

Nineteenth  

Twentieth    

298,817 
267,458 
324,339 
346,184 
689,490 

2,390 
2.139 
2,595 
2,769 
7.661 

125 
125 
126 
125 
90 

1 

8 

3 

13 

2 

254,105 
238,233 
294,481 
270,861 
566,829 

204,246 
153,034 
178,717 
195,359 
400.595 

80-38 
64-24 
60-69 
72-13 
70-67 

3,310 
1,354 
1,638 
1,534 
3,973 

1-62 
0-88 
0-92 
0-79 
0-60 

As  the  table  shows,  the  largest  percentage  of  votes  was  recorded  at  the 
first  election,  when  no  less  than  80*4  per  cent  of  the  electors  in  contested 
districts  exercised  the  privilege  of  the  franchise.  The  only  near  approach 
to  these  figures  was  shown  at  the  election  for  the  nineteenth  Parliament, 
when  over  72  per  cent,  of  qualified  electors  voted.  In  the  other  years  the 
proportions  were  very  small,  the  figures  for  the  1904  election  showing 
that  only  70*7  per  cent,  of  the  electors  took  the  trouble  to  record  their 
votes.  This  was  the  first  State  election  at  which  women  voted,  and  it 
appears  that  while  74  per  cent,  of  qualified  male  voters  recorded  their 
votes,  only  66  per  cent,  of  the  females  did  so.  Making  every  allowance 
for  exceptional  circumstances,  these  figures  give  evidence  of  the  existence 
of  a  section  of  the  people  which  has  yet  to  realise  its  duties  in  connection 
with  the  franchise. 
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The  various  Ministries  which  have  held  office  since  the  establishment 
of  Responsible  Goyernment,  together  with  the  duration  in  office  of  each, 
ai;e  shown  below :  — 


No. 


To 

Duration. 

months. 

divt. 

26  Aug., 

1856 

2 

19 

2  Oct., 

1856 

1 

6 

7  Sept., 

1857 

11 

5 

26  Oct, 

1859 

25 

20 

8  Mar., 

1860 

4 

11 

9  Jan., 

1861 

10 

0 

15  Oct., 

1863 

33 

7 

2  Feb., 

1865 

15 

18 

21  Jan., 

1866 

11 

19 

20  Oct., 

1868 

33 

6 

12  Jan.. 

1870 

14 

16 

15  Dec, 

1870 

11 

3 

13  May, 

1872 

16 

28 

8  Feb., 

1875 

32 

26 

21  Mar., 

1877 

25 

13 

16  Aug., 

1877 

4 

% 

17  Dec., 

1877 

4 

20  Dec., 

1878 

12 

3 

4  Jan., 

1883 

48 

16 

6  Oct., 

1885 

33 

2 

21  Dec, 

1885 

2 

14 

25  Feb., 

1886 

2 

3 

19  Jan., 

1887 

10 

24 

16  Jan.. 

1889 

23 

27 

7  Mar.. 

1889 

1 

20 

22  Oct., 

1891 

31 

16 

2  Aug., 

1894 

33 

11 

13  Sept., 

1899 

61 

10 

27  Mar., 

1901 

18 

12 

14  June, 

1904 

38 

17 

29  Aug., 

1904 

2 

14 

Still  in  office. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

22 

23 

24 

25 

26 

27 

28 

29 

30 

31 

32 


I 


Donaldaon 6 


Cowper  26 

Parker   3 

Cowper 7 

Foi-ater  27 

Robertson 9 

Cowper  10 

Martin  16 


Cowper  ..  .. 

Martin  

Robertson . . 

Cowper 

Martin   

Parkes   

Robertson .. 

Parkes   

Robertson.. 

Famell  

Parkes   

Stuart    

Dibbs 

Robertson .. 
Jennings    .. 

Parkes   

Dibbs 

Parkes   

Dibbs 

Reid  

Lyne  

See 

Waddell    .. 
Carruthers 


June, 

Aug., 

Oct., 

Sept., 

Oct., 

Mar., 

Jan., 

Oct., 

Feb., 

Jan., 

Oct., 

Jan., 

Dec, 

May, 

Feb., 

Mar., 

Aug., 

Dec, 

Dec, 

Jan., 

Oct., 

Dec, 

Feb., 

Jan., 

Jan., 

Mar., 

Oct., 

Aug., 

Sept, 

Mar., 

June, 

Aug., 


1856 
1856 
1856 
1857 
1859 
1860 
1861 
1863 
1865 
1866 
1868 
1870 
1870 
1872 
1875 
1877 
1877 
1877 
1878 
1883 
1885 
1885 
1886 
1887 
1889 
1889 
1891 
1894 
1899 
1901 
1904 
1904 


The  Carruthers  Ministry,  which  is  at  present  in  office,  is  composed  of 
the  following  members  : — 

Premier  and  Colonial  Treasurer Hon.  J.  H.  Carritthebs. 

Chief  Secretanr  Hon.  T.  Waddell. 

Secretary  for  Lands   Hon.  J.  Ashton. 

Secretary  for  Public  Works Hon.  C.  A.  Leb. 

Secretary  for  Mines  and  A^culture Hon.  S.  W.  Moore. 

Attorney-General  and  Minister  of  Justice    Hon.  C.  G.  Wade. 

Minister  of    Public  Instruction  and  Minister  for 

Labour  and  Industry    Hon.  J.  A.  Hog UR. 

Minister  without  portfolio  Hon.  W.  T.  Dick. 

Minister  without  portfolio  Hon.  J.  N.  Brdnker,  M.L.C. 

Vice-President  of  Executive  Council,  and  Represen- 
tative of  the  Government  in  the  Legislative 

Council Hon.  J.  Hughes,  M.L.C. 
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LAND  LEGISLATION  AND  ADMINISTRATION. 


Since  the  foundation  of  the  Colony  in  1788  various  systems  have  from 
time  to  time  been  devised,  with  the  object  of  promoting  settlemeitt  on  the 
public  estate.     Originally  the  Grorernor  possessed  the  power  of  .granting 
land,  and  this  power  was  exercised  under  prescribed  conditions,  such  as 
the  payment  of  an  annual  quit-rent,  cultivation  of  a  portion  of  the  ^»rea 
granted,    and   other   services  periodically   specified,    under   instructions 
received  from  the  Secretary  of  State.     The  first  instructions  issued    to 
Governor  Phillip,  on  the  25th  April,  1787,  authorised  him  to  make  grants 
only  to  emancipated  prisoners,  in  the  following  terms  : — "  To  every  male 
shall  be  granted  30  acres  of  land,  and  in  case  he  shall  be  married,  20 
acres  more ;  and  for  every  child  who  may  be  with  them  at  the  time  of 
making  the  said  grant,  a  further  quantity  of  10  acres,  free  of  all  fees, 
taxes,  quit- rents,  and  other  acknowledgments  for  the  space  of  ten  years." 
The  annual  quit-rent  to  be  paid  on  these  grants  was  afterwards  fixed  at 
6d.  for  30  acres.     The  first  settler  was  a  prisoner  of  the  name  of  James 
Ruse,  who,  having  completed  his  sentence,  entered  on  his  farm  of  30  acres 
at  Parramatta  on  the  25th  February,  1789. 

Additional  instructions  were  issued  by  the  Secretary  of  State  on  Ihe 
20th  August,  1789,  extending  the  privilege  of  obtaining  grants  to  sudi  of 
the  non-commissioned  officers  and  men  of  the  detachment  of  marines 
serving  in  New  South  Wales  as  were  desirous  of  remaining  in  the  territory 
after  obtaining  their  discharge.  The  Governor  was  further  requested  to 
facilitate  the  settlement  of  free  persons  who  might  be  disposed  to  emigrate 
with  the  view  of  becoming  settlers  in  New  South  Wales,  by  giving  them 
grants  of  land  not  exceeding  the  maximum  area  granted  to  non-commis- 
sioned officers,  viz.,  100  acres,  subject  to  the  same  quit-rent,  the  annual 
amount  of  which  was  Is.  for  every  50  acres,  payable  at  the  expiration  of 
five  years  after  the  issue  of  a  grant.  In  the  original  instructions  no 
mention  was  made  of  grants  to  officers,  but  this  omission  was  afterwards 
rectified.  These  early  grants  were  made  on  condition  that  a  certain  pro- 
portion of  the  land  should  be  cultivated,  and  although  this  condition  was 
not  always  complied  with,  no  grants  were  ever  cancelled  in  consequence. 
As  to  the  payment  of  quit-rents,  Mr.  Commissioner  Bigge,  in  his  report 
on  the  administration  of  Governor  Macquarie,  states  that  from  1809  to 
to  1823  no  quit-rents  were  collected. 

With  regard  to  settlemebt  in  the  town  of  Sydney,  grants  were  not  made 
until  the  year  1811,  when  the  necessary  authority  to  do  so  was  given  in 
a  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  State,  dated  the  26th  July,  and  allotments  . 
were  granted  on  lease  only  for  periods  of  fourteen  or  twenty-one  years. 
Previous  to  the  building  regulations  issued  by  Governor  Macquarie  on 
the  18th  August,  1810,  no  attention  was  paid  to  the  regular  admeasure- 
ment of  town  allotments  or  to  the  formation  of  streets. 

Quit-rents  on  leases  and  grants  of  town  allotments  varied  in  amount 
according  to  the  Governor  at  whose  discretion  they  were  imposed.  Leases 
of  fourteen  and  twenty-one  years  were  subject  to  annual  quit-rents  of 
2s.  6d.,  5s.,  10s.,  and  20s.  each;  and  from  1811  to  1814  grants  of  town 
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aliotmontB  wore  oharged  at  the  rate  of  28.  6d.  per  rod  per  annum;  but  on^ 
tbe  2lBt  Malx)h,  1814,  ihe  following  scale  of  quit-rents  for  town  aUotmenta 
was  established  by  Grovemor  MaoquMrie  : — 


GrwiAtioa. 

LaMes. 

Onmts. 

Sbpdii«)r. 

other  Tomn. 

fibrdney. 

Otberiy>wnf. 

^^ximum .,   .  » 

£    s.  d. 

2    0    0 
0  10    0 

0    0    2 

£  s.    d. 
1    0    0 
0  10    0 

0    0    1 

£    8w    d. 
3    0    0 
1    0    0 

0    0    4 

£    S.    d. 
2    0    0 

Mrinimuni 

0    3    4 

Above  20  rods,  per  additional  rod,bat  not 
exceeding  the  maximum 

0    0    3 

The  method  of  dispoeing  of  Crown  lands,  and  the  scale  of  quit-rentss 
chaegeable,  suffered  no  alteration  until  the  issue  of  the  Government  and 
General  Order  of  the  5th  Noyember,  1823.  By  this  order  the  terms  upon 
which  lands  could  be  obtained  in  New  South  Wales  were  modified,  the 
annual  quit-rent  being  raised  to  38.  for  every  20  acres,  payable  inmie- 
diately  if  the  lands  had  been  obtained  as  an  additional  grant,  but  if 
otherwise  at  the  commencement  of  the  sixth  year. 

Though  a  certain  limit  appears  to  have  been  fixed  as  to  the  area  of 
grants,  the  early  Grovernors  often  overstepped  their  instructions  in  this 
direction.  Governor  Macquarie,  in  particular,  was  deemed  to  have  diis- 
posed  of  the  Crown  lands  in  too  liberal  a  fashion,  and  the  result  of  an 
investigation  into  his  administration  led  the  British  Grovernment  to  issue 
to  his  suooessors  instructions  of  a  more  definite  and  stringent  character 
with  regard  to  the  alienation  of  Crown  lands. 

The  instructions  to  Sir  Thomas  Brisbane  introduced  the  principle  of 
alienation  of  lands  by  sale  to  free  settlers  who  arrived  in  the  State  with 
a  certain  amount  of  available  capital,  and  the  grants  were  made  on  con- 
dition that  a  certain  proportion  of  the  land  should  be  cultivated,  or 
improvements  of  corresponding  value  erected  thereon,  and  a  given  num- 
ber of  convicts  maintained  free  of  expense  to  the  Government.  On  the 
8th  November,  1824,  it  was  further  proclaimed  that  a  grant  of  100  acres 
would  be  given  to  any  settler  for  every  convict  maintained  by  him  free  of 
expense  to  the  Grovernment ;  but  applications  for  grants  under  this  con- 
dition became  so  frequent  that  the  order  was  rescinded  on  the  16th  March, 
1826i  By  a  Grovernment  and  General  Order,  dated  the  24th  March,  I825» 
land  was  allowed  to  be  sold  by  private  tender  at  a  minimum  price  of  5s. 
per  acre.  The  order  notified  that  the  Gk)vernor  would  receive  applica- 
tions for  the  sale  of  waste  lands ;  but  no  person  was  permitted  to  purchase 
more  than  4,000  acres,  nor  any  family  more  than  5,000  acres.  The  price 
of  unloca47ed  Crown  lands  in  the  county  of  Cumberland,  or  of  any  of  the 
lands  situated  on  the  west  of  the  Nepean  River,  was  raised  to  a  rate 
ranging  from  7s.  6d.  to  10s.  per  acre..  The  disposal  of  lands  by  sale  did 
not,  however,  interfere  with  the  ordinary  method  of  alienating  town- 
allotments  and  country  lands  by  grants  subject  to  the  payment  of  quit- 
rents. 

The  progress  of  settlement  and  the  extension  of  the  pastoral  industry 
(which  was  already  taking  place)  rendered  it  necessary  that  some  classi- 
fication of  lands  should  be  made  in  accordance  with  natural  adaptability 
to  the  various  purposes  of  colonisation.  On  the  18th  May,  1825,  instruc- 
tions were  received  from  the  Home  Secretary  directing  that  the  State 
should  be  divided  into  counties,  hundreds,  and  parishes,  and  that  a 
valuation  should  be  made  of  the  lands  throughout  the  territory,  with  a 
view  of  fixing  an  average  price  at  which  all  the  disposable  lands  should 
be  put  up  for  sale.     The  grants  made  thereafter,  within  the  limits  in 
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which  settlement  was  allowed,  were  subject  to  the  payment  of  a  quit^ront 
of  158.  for  every  100  acres,  redeemable  at  twenty  years'  purchftae.  Three 
Land  Commissioners  (of  whom  Sir  Thomas  Mitchell,  the  Surveyor-General, 
was  President)  were  appointed  on  the  10th  January,  1826,  to  give  effect 
to  these  instructions.  The  Conmiissioners  completed  their  labours  in 
about  three  years,  and  divided  the  territory  into  nineteen  counties, 
covering  some  34,505  square  miles,  or  22,083,200  acres  of  land.  During 
this  period  certain  modifications  were  introduced;  the  sale  of  land  was 
suspended,  and  the  quit-rents  charged  on  grants  were  altered  to  a  rate 
of  5  per  cent,  per  annum  on  the  value  fixed  by  the  Commissioners,  whilst 
on  grants  in  extension  of  previous  grants,  and  on  lands  reserved  to 
settlers  for  their  choice  of  purchase,  a  charge  was  made  at  the  rate  of 
20s.  per  100  acres.  On  the  28th  August,  1828,  the  quit-rent  on  primary 
grants  was  altered  to  an  annual  sum  of  2d.  per  acre,  and  tiiis  rate 
remained  in  force  until  grants  were  abolished  except  for  public  purposes, 
and  the  principle  of  sale  by  public  auction,  in  lieu  of  private  tender, 
was  made  the  sole  means  of  alienating  Crown  lands.  The  Land  Commis- 
sion was  abolished  on  the  6th  May,  1830. 

Great  difficulty  has  been  experienced  in  determining  the  area  granted 
and  sold  by  private  tender  from  the  date  of  the  first  settlement  to  the 
year  1831,  when  the  system  of  land  alienation  by  auction  sale  was 
introduced;  but  it  has  been  ascertained  from  authentic  sources  that  the 
following  areas  were  disposed  of  as  under  : — 

Acres. 

Area  granted  by  GovemorB  up  to  1810 177,500 

Do  Governor  Macquarie,  1810-23 400,000 

Area  granted  and  sold,  1824-31    8,386,250 

Total  3,963,760 

From  this  total,  however,  there  should  be  deducted  57,423  acres  of  land 
granted  in  Tasmania  (then  known  as  Van  Diemen's  Land),  reducing  to 
3,906,327  acres  the  area  granted  and  sold  within  the  present  limits  of 
New  South  Wales. 

The  system  of  granting  land  upon  the  payment  of  an  annual  quit-rent 
was  at  all  times  subject  to  many  difficulties,  and  the  collection  of  these 
dues  appears  to  have  been  carried  out  in  a  very  perfunctory  manner. 
These  difficulties  led  the  Government  in  later  years  to  offer  special  induce- 
ments for  the  redemption  of  quit- rents.  On  the  9th  October,  1846,  the 
following  notice  was  proclaimed  : — "  All  lands  for  which  twenty  years' 
quit-rent  has  been  paid  shall  be  free  from  further  charge,  and  any 
persons  who  have  paid  more  than  twenty  years'  quit-rent  shall  have  the 
difference  refunded  to  them."  On  the  30th  July,  1849,  it  was  further 
notified  that  at  any  time  thenceforward  any  person  might  redeem  his 
future  quit-rent  by  an  equivalent  cash  payment.  Finally,  a  Crovernment 
notice  of  the  13th  May,  1851,  directed  that  all  quit-rents  of  a  higher 
annual  rental  than  28.  for  every  100  acres  would  be  reduced  to  that 
uniform  rate  at  the  expiration  of  the  year  1851 ;  and  also  that  the  quit- 
rents  on  allotments  in  country  towns  would  be  reduced  to  one-fourth  of 
the  rate  fixed  in  the  deeds  of  grant,  with  the  power  of  redemption  at 
twenty  years'  purchase. 

With  regard  to  allotments  in  Sydney  and  other  large  towns,  which  were 
either  granted  or  leased  under  the  regulations  established  by  Governor 
Macquarie,  the  rates  levied  by  him  in  1814  were  first  altered  by  Sir 
Thomas  Brisbane  as  follow  : — 

On  leases  for  twenty-one  years 6d.  per  rod. 

On  town  grants    9d.      „ 
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A  Government  order,  dated  the  29th  March,  1829,  established  the 
following  regulations : — **  Upon  the  approval  of  applications  for  town 
allotments  a  grant  of  the  fee  simple  will  be  given,  it  being  the  intention 
of  the  Government  not  to  issue  leases  in  the  future.  The  rates  of  annual 
quit-rents  in  the  several  classes  of  towns  shall  be  as  follow  : — 

1.  Sydney  6d.  per  sq.  perch. 

2.  Seaporttowns  6d.  „ 

3.  Towns  at  the  head  of  navigable  rivers 4d.  „ 

4.  Inland  towns 2d.  „ 

The  said  quit-rents  shall  be  unredeemable  for  ever,  but  they  shall  not 
commence  until  seven  years  after  the  date  of  authority  to  take  possession, 
except  in  the  towns  of  Parramatta  and  Windsor.*'  Leases  were,  however, 
re-established  by  a  Government  notice  of  the  25th  August,  1834,  by  which 
allotments  were  allowed  to  be  leased  in  the  country  towns  only,  with 
covenant  to  convert  the  same  into  grants,  either  upon  payment  of  twenty- 
one  years'  quit-rent  or  upon  the  erection  of  buildings  to  the  value  of 
£1,000. 

Introduction  op  Land  Sales. 

The  alienation  of  land  to  settlers  by  grant  was  abolished  by  Viscount 
Goderich,  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies.  Under  the  Government 
and  General  Order,  dated  the  14th  February,  1831,  it  was  notified  that 
no  Crown  lands  were  to  be  disposed  of  otherwise  than  by  public  compe- 
tition, the  minimum  price  being  fixed  at  58.  per  acre.  Settlers  were 
allowed  to  select  within  the  settled  districts  only,  and  the  land  thus 
selected  was  submitted  to  auction  and  sold  to  the  highest  bidder,  the 
selector  being  generally  the  purchaser.  In  1839  the  upset  price  was 
raised  to  128.  per  acre,  and  the  practice  was  introduced  of  varying  this 
minimum  according  to  the  presumed  value  of  the  land,  making  it,  as  a 
general  rule,  from  10  to  20  per  cent,  less  than  the  price  of  the  last  land 
sold  of  the  same  quality,  and  in  the  same  locality.  In  the  Port  Phillip 
district  land  was  only  brought  to  sale  at  the  discretion  of  the  Governor. 

Until  the  year  1841,  regulations  for  the  sale  of  land  were  issued  by 
the  Secretary  for  State;  but  on  the  21st  August  of  that  year  additional 
instructions  were  forwarded  to  Sir  George  Gipps,  stating  that  in  future 
it  should  be  competent  for  the  Governor,  with  the  advice  of  the  Executive 
Council,  to  revoke  the  order  in  force,  and  to  substitute  regulations 
passed  by  the  Colonial  Government  with  regard  to  the  disposal  of  public 
lands. 

Although  grants  had  been  virtually  abolished  in  1831,  a  certain 
quantity  df  land  was  still  being  conveyed  to  settlers  in  virtue  ol 
promises  made  by  former  Governors.  The  following  figures  show  the 
area  of  land  granted  and  sold  during  the  period  1832-1840  : — 


Year. 

Area  granted. 

Areaeold. 

Year. 

Area  granted. 

Area  told. 

acres. 

acres. 

acres. 

acres. 

1832 

15,843 

20,860 

1837 

6,090 

370,288 

1833 

14,639 

29,001 

1838 

63,160 

277,466 

1834 

27,861 

91,400 

1839 

16,832 

234,272 

1835 

5,271 

271,947 

1840 

5,243 

105,900 

1836 

16,132 

389,546 
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In  addition  to  the  above,  there  were  flold  in  the  distriot  of  Port 
PMllrp,  or  the  Southern  Distriot,  in — 

18S7 88  MM. 

1838 38,694     „ 

1839 38,347     „ 

1840 88,888     „ 

A  new  division  of  the  territory  had  been  made  under  the  Land 
Regulations  issued  by  the  Governor  and  Executive  CcaoBoil  on  the 
21st  June,  1841,  the  Northern  District  including  the  country  around 
Moreton  Bay ;  the  Middle  District,  the  nineteen  settled  counties ;  and 
the.  Southern  District,  the  Port  Phillip  settlement  and  Gippsland.  In 
the  Middle  and  Northern  Districts  the  upset  price  was  maintained  at 
12s.  per  acre,  but  it  was  raised  to  20s.  per  acre  in  the  Port  Phillip 
District.  These  Regulations  were  again  superseded  by  an  Act  of  the 
Imperial  Parliament,  entitled  "  An  Act  for  regulating  the  sale  of  waste 
lands  belonging  to  the  Crown  in  the  Australian  colonies,"  which  oazne 
into  force  on  the  22nd  June,  1842.  Under  this  Act  the  principle  of 
sale  at  auction  was  maintained,  but  the  lands  applied  were  to  be  sur- 
veyed before  being  put  up  at  quarterly  sale,  the  upset  price  being  fixed 
at  208.  per  acre,  payable  forthwith.  Blocks  of  unsurveyed  land,  con- 
taining 20,000  acres  or  more,  could,  however,  be  sold  in  one  lot  by 
private  contract  at  not  less  than  the  minimum  price. 

Under  the  Imperial  Act  of  the  9th  March,  1847,  amending  the  abore, 
a  new  olassifioation  of  lands  took  place,  and  the  territory  was  again 
divided  into — first,  settled  districts,  including  the  nineteen  counties,  and 
the  lands  in  the  counties  of  Stanley  and  Port  Phillip  inunediately  sur- 
rounding the  settlements  at  Moreton  Bay  and  Melbourne,  respectively; 
second,  intermediate  districts,  comprising  a  belt  of  land  from  50  to 
200  miles  inland  beyond  the  boundaries  of  the  settled  districts,  and  in 
which  pastoral  occupation  had  already  spread;  and,  third,  unsettled 
districts,  extending  westward  to  the  extreme  limits  of  the  State.  This 
amending  Act  did  not  affect  the  disposal  of  Grown  lands  by  public 
auction  or  private  contract;  but  it  introduced  a  system  of  leasing  the 
lands  for  pastoral  purposes,  for  various  terms,  in  each  of  the  tfajBse 
divisions.  During  the  currency  of  a  lease  the  land  was  saleable  only 
to  the  lessee,  and  after  the  expiration  of  the  term  the  lessee  was  also 
allowed  a  pre-emptive  right  over  all  or  any  part  of  the  land  at  the  upset 
price  of  ;£1  per  acre.  The  legislation  of  1847  remained  in  force  in 
New  South  Wales,  as  regards  the  disposal  of  public  lands  by  auction 
sale  at  £1  per  acre,  until  the  year  1861 ;  and  in  the  States  of  Tiotoria 
and  Queensland,  which  were  separated  from  the  mother  State,  in  1851 
and  1859,  respectively,  until  repealed  by  Acts  of  the  local  Parliaments. 
The  following  table  shows  the  area  of  land  sold  and  granted  in  New 
South  Wales  from  the  year  1841  to  1861  inclusive,  under  the  regulations 
described  : — 


Year. 

Areagnntod. 

Armwtld. 

ymv. 

AraaffnuiAKL 

Ana  Mid. 

acres. 

1 
acres. 

acres. 

acres. 

1841 

18 

31,275 

1852 

57 

25,812 

1842 

15 

6,713 

1853 

612 

65,870 

1843 

7 

4,037 

1854 

2,085 

78,221 

1844 

28 

3,701 

1855 

297 

122.667 

1845 

34 

3,763 

1856 

227 

163,952 

1846 

64 

3,036 

1857 

85 

137.867 

1847 

834 

2,602 

1858 

444 

123,548 

1848 

112 

3,232 

1859 

516 

165,171 

1849 

861 

7,341 

1860 

193 

169,217 

1850 

648 

12,191 

1861 

459 

189,937 

Idol 

103 

21,747 
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From  1841  to  1851   there  were  ako  granted  and  sold  in  the  Port 
Phillip  District  -the  following  azeas  : — 


Ye«. 

ATM  granted. 

AraaaokL 

Ymt. 

AMMOid. 

acres. 

acres. 

acres. 

acres. 

1841 

61,197 

1846 

6 

4.678 

1842 

4 

27 

1847 

17 

26,073 

1843 

3 

831 

1848 

2 

18,007 

1844 

181 

1840 

46 

28,091 

1845 

3,685 

1860 

108 

40,043 

In  the  District  of  Moreton  Bay  the  following  areas  were  sold  and 
granted  from  its  first  settlement  in  1842  to  its  separation  in  1859 : — 


Year. 

ArMfnwited. 

Am  mid.       I 

1 

1 

1          Year. 

1 

Area  prmnted. 

Areaeold. 

acres. 

acres. 

acres. 

acres. 

1842 

2 

11 

1851 

5 

2,282 

1843 

16 

860 

1862 

105 

.739 

1844 

5 

378 

1853 

70 

7,805 

1845 

1 

299 

1854 

5,175 

1846 

70 

1856 

6,285 

1847 

51 

1856 

195 

3,802 

1M8 

2 

240 

1857 

8 

7,235 

1849 

8 

825 

1858 

9 

14,068 

1860 

4 

249 

1859 

11,620 

Thus,  from  the  foundation  of  the  Colony  to  the  inauguration  of  the 
legislation  of  1861,  public  lands,  both  in  the  mother  Colony  and  in 
the  territories  administered  from  Sydney,  had  been  disposed  of  as 
follows :  — 


Period. 

In  New 

South  Walee 

proper. 

In  Van 

Diemon's 

Land. 

In  Port 

PhiUlpDta- 

triot. 

In  Moreton 

fiayDis- 

triot. 

From  1787  to  1823 

acres. 
520,077 
4,268,750 

1,110,544 

48,119 

899,283 
299,806 

acres. 
67,423 

acres. 

4ftcres. 

Frwn  1834  to  1836 

in  1837  to  1841   

222,214 
121,702^ 

in  1842  to  the  separation  of  Port  PhilUp 
m  1851  ._ 



2,521 

From  1851  to  the  separation  of  Moreton 
Bay  in  1859  

58,398 

During  1860-61    

Total  £rom  1787  to  1861  inolnsive... 

7,146,579 

57,423 

343,916 

60,919 
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As  regards  the  area  granted  and  sold  in  New  South  Wales  proper  under 
the  various  systems  described  in  the  preceding  pages,  the  7,1^6,579  acres 
disposed  of  from  the  first  day  of  the  occupation  of  the  territory  to  the  end 
of  the  year  1861  were  alienated  as  follow : — 


1.  By  grantfl  and  sales  by  private  tender  to  close  of  1831 « 3,906,327 

2.  „       „      in  virtue  of  promises  of   early  Governors  made  prior  to  1831, 

from  1832-40  inclusive    171,071 

3.  „   bales  at  auction,  at  5s.,  7s.  6d.,   and  10s.   per  acre,   from  1832-38 

inclusive  1,450,506 

4.  „      „  „         „     12s.  and  over  per  acre,  at  Governor's  discretion, 

from  1839-41  inclusive     371,447 

6.    „      „  „         ,,    208.  per  acre,  from  1842-46  inclusive 20,250 

6.  „      ,,  „        and  by  purchases  in  virtue  of  pre-emptive  rights,  from 

1847-61  inclusive   1,219,375 

7.  „   grants  for  public  purposes,  and  for  grants  in  virtue  of  promise  of 

Governor  made  prior  to  the  year  1831,  and  grants  in  exchange  for 

lands  resumed  from  1841-61  mclusive 7,601 

Total  alienated  on  31ft  December,  1861 7,146,579 

Ip  dealing  with  the  constitution  of  rural  property  in  the  State  it  is 
necessary  to  mention  that,  in  addition  to  the  modes  of  alienation  of  the 
public  lands  already  described,  certain  grants  were  made  under  special 
enactments.  Instructions  issued  to  Sir  Thomas  Brisbane*  directed  the 
Governor  to  reserve  one-seventh  of  the  Crown  lands  in  each  county  for 
the  purpose  of  Church  and  School  establishments,  but  these  instructions 
do  not  seem  to  have  been  fully  carried  out,  as  the  reservations  did  not 
amount  to  anything  like  the  proportional  area  specified.  These  reserves 
were  as  follow: — County  of  Bathurst,  136,157  acres;  Camden,  11,428 
acres;  Cumberland,  28,081  acres;  Cook,  100  acres;  Durham,  29,453 
acres;  Gloucester,  176,091  acres;  Hunter,  2,314  acres;  Northumberland, 
15,362  acres;  Roxburgh,  1,000  acres;  and  St.  Vincent,  43,500  acres; 
making  a  total  area  of  443,486  acres,  which  subsequent  surveys  and  com- 
putation of  the  area  within  the  limits  of  the  reservations  show  to  be 
actually  454,050  acres.  These  lands  were  administered  by  the  Clergy 
and  School  Lands  Corporation  until  the  abolition  of  that  body  by  Order 
of  Council  of  the  4th  February,  1833,  whereupon  all  lands  vested  in  the 
same  reverted  to  the  Crown,  and  an  agent  was  appointed  to  determine 
the  claims  of  purchasers,  to  whom  deeds  of  grant  were  made,  the  said 
lands  being  secured  to  them  by  a  subsequent  Act  of  Council  dated  the  5th 
August,  1834.  Of  the  area  mentioned  above,  171,746  acres  were  alienated 
up  to  the  year  1880,  when,  by  the  Church  and  School  Lands  Dedication 
Act  of  that  year,  the  balance  of  282,304  acres  came  under  the  control  of 
the  State  legislature  to  be  administered  for  the  purposes  of  Public  Instruc- 
'  tion.  The  unsold  Church  and  School  Lands  thus  transferred  are  situated 
as  follow: — In  the  County  of  Gloucester,  172,297  acres;  Bathurst, 
83,649  acres;  St.  Vincent,  18,229  acres;  Cumberland,  3,973  acres; 
Durham,  3,361  acres;  Northumberland,  744  acres;  Hunter,  48  acres; 
and  Camden,  3  acres.  The  Church  and  School  Lands  Act  of  1897,  how- 
ever, vested  these  lands  in  the  Crown,  free  from  all  trusts  and  provisions 
affecting  the  same,  but  subject  to  the  provisions  of  the  Crown  Lands  Act 
of  1884  and  any  Acts  amending  the  same,  thus  determining  the  land  as 
Crown  land.  Until  the  areas  are  classified  in  accordance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Crown  Lands  Act  of  1895,  they  can  only  be  dealt  with  by 
reservation,  dedication,  license,  or  held  under  special  or  annual  lease. 

The  Australian  Agricultural  Company  was  incorporated  by  an  Act  of 
the  Imperial  Parliament,  dated  the  21st  June,  1824,  and  a  promise  of  a 
grant  of  1,000,000  acres  made  to  this  Company  was  fulfilled  in  the  fol- 
lowing year.  Originally  a  grant  containing  1,048,960  acres  was  selected 
in  the  country  surrounding  Port  Stephens,  but  in   1832  the  Company 
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was  authorised  to  exchange  a  portion  of  this  grant,  containing  600,000 
acres,  for  two  allotments  situated  on  the  Peel  Kiver  and  on  the  Liverpool 
Plains.  These  three  grants  contain,  according  to  the  latest  surveys,  the 
following  areas : — 

acres. 

Port  Stephens  Estate,  County  of  Gloucester    464,640 

Peel  River  Estate,  County  of  Parry   249,600 

Warrah  Estate,  County  of  Buckland 313,298 

Total 1,027,53d 

In  addition  to  this  large  area  of  land,  the  Company  also  obtained  from 
the  Crown  the  promise  of  a  lease  of  .the  coal-fields  at  Port  Hunter  (New- 
castle) for  thirty-one  years.  This  was,  however,  afterwards  exchanged  for 
a  grant  of  500  acres,  an  area  which  was  increased  in  1828  to  2,000  acres 
of  coal  land,  upon  which  the  Company's  collieries  are  now  situated. 

Occupation  op  Pastoral  Lands. 

The  pastoral  lands  of  New  South  Wales  have  been  occupied  under 
various  systems.  Land  was  held  for  grazing  in  the  early  days  by  virtue 
of  tickets  of  occupation,  which  ceasecj  to  be  issued  on  the  Ist  May,  1827, 
after  which  date  persons  holding  such  lands  were  required  to  pay  a  quit- 
rent  of  20s.  per  100  acres  per  annum,  and  to  vacate  the  land  at  six 
months*  notice.  The  requirements  of  the  settlers  for  depasturing  their 
increasing  stock  induced  them  to  occupy  Crown  lands  without  any  right 
except  that  of  first  discovery,  and  as  they  extended  their  operations 
inland  the  Legislature  found  itself  compelled,  on  the  28th  August,  1833, 
to  pass  an  Act  protecting  Crown  lands  from  intrusion  and  trespass,  and 
commissioners  were  appointed  for  the  purpose  of  safeguarding  the 
interests  of  the  State. 

The  discovery  of  new  country  soon  had  the  effect  of  taking  many  of  the 
pioneer  squatters  beyond  the  limits  of  settlement  as  proclaimed  on  the 
14th  October,  1829,  and  without  authority  or  license  large  tracts  of 
unlocated  Crown  lands  were  occupied.  Fresh  regulations,  in  which  severe 
penalties  were  enacted,  were  issued  on  the  29th  July,  1836,  with  the  view 
of  restraining  this  unauthorised  occupation  of  the  waste  lands  of  the 
State.  These  regulations  being  in  many  cases  disregarded,  an  Act  was 
passed  on  the  22nd  March,  1839,  to  further  restrain  this  unauthorised 
occupation ;  and  to  provide  the  means  for  defraying  the  expense  of  police 
and  commissioners  appointed  by  the  Government  to  protect  its  estate  in 
the  border  districts,  a  yearly  assessment  was  levied  upon  stock  at  the 
following  rates: — Jd.  for  every  sheep;  IJd.  per  head  of  cattle;  and  3d. 
for  every  horse. 

The  Imperial  Act  of  the  9th  March,  1847,  which  rendered  it  lawful  for 
the  Sovereign,  by  any  Order  in  Council,  to  make  and  establish  such 
regulations  as  should  seem  meet  for  the  sale  and  occupation  of  the  waste 
lands,  was  immediately  followed  by  an  order  introducing  an  entirely 
different  system  in  legislation  for  the  pastoral  occupation  of  lands  in 
New  South  Wales.  Hitherto  the  tenure  had  been  a  yearly  one,  and  the 
fee  was  paid  on  the  extent  of  land  occupied  by  the  squatter.  For  this 
system  was  substituted  fixity  of  tenure  of  lease,  and  the  license  fee  was 
calculated  upon  the  stock-carrying  capacity  of  the  run.  Under  the  regu- 
lations issued  in  1847,  the  term  of  the  pastoral  leases  in  the  unsettled 
districts  was  fixed  at  fourteen  years;  in- the  intermediate  division  this 
term  was  reduced  to  eight  years;  and  in  the  settled  districts  the  yearly 
tenure  was  retained.  The  licensing  fee  was  charged  at  the  rate  of  £10 
for  4,000  sheep,  or  a  proportional  number  of  cattle — which  was  the 
minimum  at  which  the  stock-carrying  capabilities  of  a  run  could  be 
assessed — and  £2  lOs.  for  every  additional  1,000  sheep,  or  proportionate 
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numbftr  of  cattle,  which  the  run  was  estimated  to  carry.  In  the  settled 
diatriotfi  lands  were  let  for  pastoral  purposes  only,  in  sections  of  not  less. 
than  1  square  mile  in  area,  the  annual  rental  for  each  section  being 
fixed  at  10s.  The  holders  of  alienated  lands  were  permitted  to  depasture 
their  stock  upon  Crown  lands  adjoining  their  holdings  free  of  charge, 
this  permission,  however,  constituting  only  a  commonage  right.  The 
Occupation  Act  of  1861,  which  abolished  the  Orders  in  Council,  inaugu- 
rated a  new  system,  limiting  the  tenure  of  pastoral  leases  to  five  years  in 
the  unsettled  and  intermediate  or  second-^Iass  settled  districts,  and  leaving 
the  whole  of  the  pastoral  leases  open  to  the  operations  of  the  free  selectors. 
The  evils  resulting  from  this  system  led  Parliament  to  adopt  in  1884, 
1889,  1895,  and  finally  in  1905  the  measures  at  present  in  force,  the 
provisions  of  which  are  described  further  on. 

R6beutson's  Lands  Act. 

The  conditions  of  colonisation  greatly  altered  under  the  powerful  attrac- 
tion of  the  gold-fields,  and  after  the  first  excitement  of  the  rush  for  gold 
had  died  out,  the  question  of  land  settlement  had  to  be  dealt  with  in  an 
entirely  new  spirit,  to  meet  the  wants  of  a  class  of  immigrants  of  a 
different  type  from  those  contemplated  by  former  enactments,  the  result 
being  the  passing  of  the  Crown  Lands  Act  of  1861,  under  the  leadership 
of  Sir  John  Robertson.  Before  this  Act  became  law,,  the  conditions  of 
settlement  rendered  it  difficult  for  men  of  small  means  to  establish  them- 
selves with  a  fair  chance  of  success.  The  new  measures  aimed  at  facili- 
tating the  settlement  of  an  industrial  agricultural  population  side  by  side 
with  the  pastoral  tenants,  and  with  this  in  view,  the  Act  introduced  a 
principle  entirely  new  to  the  land  legislation  of  the  State,  namely,  that 
of  free  selection,  in  limited  areas,  before  survey.  To  this  privilege  was 
attached  the  condition  of  bona  fide  residence,  and  the  land  was  to  be 
sold  at  a  fixed  price,  carrying  interest  on  the  balance  outstanding,  after 
deducting  the  amount  of  the  deposit,  at  the  rate  of  5  per  cent.  j>er 
annum.  This  provision,  however,  was  modified  by  the  Amending  Act 
of  1875,  under  which  annual  instalments  were  payable,  and  the  option 
was  given  to  any  conditional  purchaser  of  lands  taken  up  prior  to  this 
amendment  to  avail  himself  of  the  change  in  the  method  of  pa3rment. 
The  system  of  unconditional  sales  was,  however,  continued  under  the  Act 
of  1861 ;  and  during  the  twenty-three  years  in  which  this  Act  was  in 
operation  there  were  sold  23,470,140  acres  cQnditionally,  and  15,572,001 
acres  by  auction,  improvement  purchase,  in  virtue  of  pre-emptive  right, 
or  otherwise  without  conditions,  the  total  area  alienated  being  39,042,141 
acres.  In  a  very  large  number  of  cases  the  land  selected  or  purchased 
reverted  to  the  State,  so  that  the  absolute  area  sold  or  in  process  of  sale 
when  the  Act  of  1884  came  into  force  amounted  to  only  32,819,023  acres,, 
besides  7,146,579  acres  alienated  prior  to  1861. 

The  Crown  Lands  Acts  op  1884  and  1889. 

The  Act  of  1861  was,  after  many  amendments,  superseded  by  that 
of  1884,  with  the  supplementary  enactment  of  1889.  Though  differing 
widely  from  the  former  Act  in  many  important  particulars,  these 
measures  maintained  the  principle  of  free  selection  before  survey,  but 
with  one  essential  difference.  Under  the  original  Act  the  whole  area 
of  the  Crown  lands  of  the  State  was  thrown  open  to  free  selection,  and 
the  lands  held  under  pastoral  lease  were  not  exempted  from  the  operation 
of  this  law.  Whi]e  maintaining  the  principle  of  selection  before 
survey,  the  aims  of  the  Acts  of  1884  and  1889  were  to  give  fixity  of 
tenure  to  the  pastoral  lessees  and  to  obtain  a  larger  rental  from,  the 
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pablio  l&nds,  at  the  same  time  xesiriotiiig  the  area  Bold  tuMonditioiially. 
For  thia  last  purpose  the  holder  of  a  pastoral  lease  und^  the  old  ksk 
was  required  to  surrender  one-half  of  his  lease,  which  was  resumed  bj 
the  Crown  for  subsequent  aHeaation,  leasehold,  or  reserve ;  the  other  half 
remaining  in  the  leasehold  oocupation  of  the  pastoralist  under  fixity  of 
tenure  for  a  term  el  years.  It  was  eomputod  on  the  31st  Deoember, 
1684,  when  this  diyisien  was  made,  that  there  were  within  the  Stats 
4,313  leased  runs,  yielding  an  annual  rental,  in  round  figures,  of 
j&26d,500,  and  forming  about  1,600  '*  stations,"  estimated  to  eontain 
the  bulk  of  the  unalienated  public  estate,  after  allowing  for  reserres,  ^c. 
That  the  increase  in  the  reinenue  from  pastoral  oocupation,  which  was  one 
of  the  principal  objects  of  the  alterations  introduced  in  the  land  l^is- 
lation  by  the  Act  of  1884,  has  been  realised,  may  be  gathered  from  the 
fact  that  during  the  financial  year  1905-^  the  total  rental  received 
from  Uie  occupation  of  Crown  lands  amounted  to  £532,594.  The  Act  of 
1884  became  law  on  the  Ist  January,  1885,  and  that  of  1889  came  into 
operation  on  the  Ist  December  of  that  year. 

The  Crowiy  Lahde  Aora  of  1895  aiid  1903. 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  merits  of  the  Act  of  1861,  it  conspicuously 
failed  to  eneourage  h&ma  fide  settlement;  nor  can  it  be  said  that  th^- 
legislation  of  1884  and  1889  succeeded  where  tiie  original  Act  had  failed, 
as  the  accumulation  of  land  in  large  estates  continued,  while  settlement, 
properly  so  called,  proceeded  very  slowly.  Expert  opinion  strongly 
pointed  to  the  necessity  of  introducing  entirely  new  principles  into 
the  agrarian  legislation  of  the  State,  and  this  has  been  done  in  the 
Crown  Lands  Acts  of  1895  and  1903,  which  not  merely  remedy  the 
defects  of  previous  legislation,  but,  while  placing  land  within  easy  readi 
of  all,  appear  to  supply,  by  the  introduction  of  new  systems  of  tenure^ 
via.,  homestead  sefeetioAa  and  settlement  leases,  something  that  was 
needed  to  transform  the  land  apeoulatbrs  into  settlers  properly  so  oaUed. 

The  Crown  Lands  (Administration)  Bill  introduced  during  1906  pro^ 
vided  foi*  the  appointment  of  tiiree  Commissioners  to  exercise  and  perform 
oertain  powers  and  duties  which  are  now  vested  in  the  Secretary  and 
Under  Secretary  lor  Lands.  The  Commission  were  to  administer  thfe 
Crown  Lands  Acts  and  such  other  Acts — with  the  exception  of  the  Western 
Lands  Act — ^the  administration  of  whieh,  by  statute  or  otherwise,  miglVt 
be  vested  in  the  Minister.  While  the  sole  contrdl  of  the  Departoient  and . 
its  officers  was  to  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Commission,  it  was  pro- 
vided that  on  matters  of  policy  they  should  make  recommendations  to  tiie 
Minister  and  give  effect  to  his  decisions  thereon. 

Matters  of  policy  were  defined  as  follows  : — Withdrawal  of  Crown  lands- 
from  lease;  reservations  or  dedications  and  revocations  thereof;  acquisi- 
tion of  land  under  Closer  Settlement  Acts ;  sale  or  lease  of  Crown  landi^ 
excepting  by  annual  lease  or  under  Closer  Settlement  Acts,  ont  residential 
conditions ;  forfeitures  under  Crown  Lands  Acts ;  extension  of  time  of 
payment  by  instalments,  4bc. 

The  Commissioners  were  also  from  time  to  time  to  report  to  the  Minister 
concerning  lands  available  or  likely  to  be  available  for  settlement,  and 
also  with  regard  to  the  demand  for  land  for  hoTiA  fide  settlers.  They  were 
to  report  as  to  the  suitableness  for  the  purposes  of  agricultural  settle- 
ment, mixed  farming,  or  closer  pastoral  settlement,  of  lands  held  undek* 
improvement  leases.  They  were  to  further  specify  the  reforms  considered 
neoessary  in  Departmental  administration,  or  in  the  scope  and  adminis- 
tration of  the  land  laws,  and  inquire  into  such  other  matters  as  the 
Minister  might  deem  necessary. 
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The  Bill  provided  for  the  registration  of  land  agents,  and  specified  the 
penalties  to  be  imposed  on  unregistered  persons  practising  as  such. 
Agents  were  to  pay  a  registration  fee  and  pass  an  examination  on  the 
Crown  Lands  Acts,  and  such  other  Acts  as  the  Land  Appeal  Court  may 
deem  necessary.  The  examination  might,  however,  be  dispensed  with  in 
cases  where  the  land  agent  had  carried  on  his  business  continuously 
during  six  months  prior  to  the  passing  of  the  Bill.  Provision  was  made 
for  a  rigid  scrutiny  of  agents'  bills  of  costs.  The  measure  was,  however, 
not  proceeded  with. 

The  State  is  divided  into  three  territorial  divisions,  viz.,  the  Eastern, 
the  Central,  and  the  Western ;  the  control  of  the  lands  within  the 
latter  area  is  vested  in  a  special  board  consisting  of  three  commis- 
sioners. The  divisions  are  subdivided  into  Land  Districts;  and  a 
Crown  Land  Agent,  whose  duty  it  is  to  receive  applications  for  land  in 
accordance  with  certain  regulations,  resides  in  each  district.  Groups 
of  these  districts  are  joined  together  under  an  administrative  Board, 
and  form  what  is  called  a  Local  Land  Board  District.  The  Land 
Board  consists  of  a  chairman  and  one  or  two  ordinary  members.  An 
appeal  to  the  Land  Appeal  Court  may  be  made  against  a  decision  of  the 
Board.  This  Court  is  composed  of  a  President  and  two  Commissioners 
appointed  by  the  Executive,  whose  decisions  in  matters  of  administration 
have  the  force  of  judgments  of  the  Supreme  Court;  but  whenever  que»- 
tions  of  law  become  involved,  a  case  may  be  submitted  to  the  Supreme 
Court,  either  at  the  written  request  of  the  parties  interested,  or  by  the 
Land  Appeal  Court  acting  of  its  own  accord.  The  judgments  given  on 
such  appeals  are,  however,  subject  to  final  determination  by  the  Privy 
.Council.  The  conditions  of  alienation  and  pastoral  occupation  of  Crown 
lands  differ  in  each  of  the  three  divisions  of  the  State. 

The  Eastern  Division  has  an  area  of  61,260,326  acres,  and  includes 
a  broad  belt  of  land  comprised  between  the  sea-coast  and  a  line  nearly 
parallel  thereto.  This  line  starts  from  a  point  midway  between  the 
small  settlements  of  Bonshaw  and  Bengalla  on  the  Dumaresq  River,  on 
the  northern  frontier,- and  terminates  at  Howlong,  on  the  River  Murray, 
and  thus  embraces  the  coastal  districts  of  the  State,  as  well  as  the 
northern  and  southern  tablelands.  In  this  division  lie  all  the  original 
centres  of  settlement,  and  the  markets  of  the  State  are  more  readily 
accessible  to  it  than  to  the  other  districts.  In  it,  moreover,  is  to  be 
found  some  of  the  best  agricultural  land  in  New  South  Wales.  For  these 
reasons,  the  conditions  for  the  purchase  and  occupation  of  the  Crown 
lands  in  the  Eastern  Division  are  more  restricted  than  is  the  case  in 
the  Central  and  Western  Divisions. 

The  Central  Division  of  the  State  embraces  an  area  of  57,055,846 
acres,  extending  from  north  to  south  between  the  western  limit  of  the 
Eastern  Division  and  a  line  starting  from  a  point  on  the  Macintyre 
River,  where  it  is  crossed  by  the  149th  meridian  of  east  longitude,  and 
following  this  river  and  the  Darling  to  the  junction  of  Mara  Creek; 
thence  along  that  creek  to  the  Began  River,  and  across  to  the  River 
Lachlan,  between  the  townships  of  Euabalong  and  Condobolin,  along  the 
Lachlan  to  Balranald,  and  thence  to  the  junction  of  the  Edward  River 
with  the  Murray,  on  the  frontier  of  Victoria.  The  Central  Division 
thus  embraces  the  upper  basin  of  the  Darling  River  in  the  northern 
part  of  the  State,  and  portions  of  those  of  the  Lachlan,  the  Murrum- 
bidgee,  and  the  other  affluents  of  the  Murray  in  the  south.  The  land 
in  this  division  is  mainly  devoted  to  pastoral  pursuits;  but  experience 
having  proved  that  agriculture  can  be  successfully  carried  on,  the  area 
cultivated  has  considerably  increased.  The  rainfall,,  however,  being  less 
regular,   and  the  distance  from  markets  greater  than   in  the  Eastern 
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Diyision,  and  the  land,  moreoyer,  being  of  inferior  value,  the  legislation 
provides  for  the  selection  of  larger  areas  than  in  the  latter  district. 

The  Western  Division  comprises  the  whole  pf  the  land  situated  between 
the  western  limit  of  the  Central  Division  and  the  South  Australian 
border.  It  embraces  an  area  of  80,318,708  acres,  watered  by  the  Darling 
River  and  its  tributaries.  This  part  of  New  South  Wales  is  essentially 
devoted  to  pastoral  pursuits.  Water  conservation  and  irrigation  may 
in  time  counteract  climatic  conditions  and  irregular  rainfall,  and  make 
agriculture  possible  over  this  large  area,  as  its  soil  is  adapted  to  the 
growth  of  any  kind  of  crop ;  but  legislation  in  regard  to  the  occupation 
of  the  lands  of  the  district  is  based  upon  the  assumption  that  for  many 
years  to  come  there  will  be  little  inducement  for  agricultural  settlement. 

Under  the  Acts  at  present  in  force,  land  may  be  acquired  by  the  follow- 
ing methods : — (1)  By  conditional  and  additional  conditional  purchase 
with  residence;  (2)  by  conditional  purchase  without  residence;  (3)  by 
classified  conditional  purchase;  (4)  by  the  preferent  right  of  purchase 
attached  to  conditional  leases;  (5)  by  improvement  purchases  on  gold- 
fields  ;  (6)  by  auction  sales ;  (7)  by  after-auction  sales ;  (8)  by  special  sales 
without  competition ;  (9)  by  way  of  exchange;  (10)  by  virtue  of  volunteer 
land  orders;  and  (11)  by  homestead  selection. 

Crown  lands  may  also  be  let  under  the  following  systems,  viz.  : — 
Annual  lease,  conditional  purchase  lease,  conditional  lease,  lease  as 
inferior  lands,  occupation  license,  pastoral  lease,  scrub  lease,  special 
lease,  residential  lease  on  gold  and  mineral  fields,  improvement  lease, 
settlement  lease,  snow-lands  lease,  and  working  men's  blocks. 

The  maximum  area  which  can  be  conditionally  purchased  differs  in  the 
eastern  and  central  divisions.  In  the  western  division  land  can  only  be 
occupied  under  lease,  or  alienated  by  auction. 


Conditional  Purchases, 

Any  unreserved  Crown  lands,  not  held  under  pastoral  or  other  lease,  in 
the  eastern  and  central  divisions  of  the  State  are  available  for  conditional 
purchase,  and  the  fact  that  lands  are  held  under  annual  lease  or  occupa- 
tion license  does  not  disqualify  them  from  being  acquired  in  this  way. 
Land  under  conditional  lease  in  any  division  may  be  conditionally  pur- 
chased, but  only  by  the  leaseholder.  Lands  within  suburban  boundaries 
or  within  population  areas  may  be  proclaimed  as  special  areas,  and  are 
open  to  conditional  purchase  under  the  special  conditions  prescribed. 
The  existence  of  improvements  does  not  constitute  a  bar  to  conditional 
purchase,  but  the  applicant  is  required  to  pay  for  them.  Where  such 
improvements  are  the  property  of  the  Crown,  their  value  is  determined 
by  the  Land  Board,  which  also  fixes  the  period  within  which  they  are  to 
be  paid  for.  Where  the  improvements  are  not  Crown  property,  the 
parties  make  their  own  arrangements. 

Any  person  of  or  over  the  age  of  16  years,  of  either  sex,  other  than  a 
married  woman  who  has  not  been  judicially  separated  from  and  is  living 
apart  from  her  husband,  may  take  up  a  residential  conditional  purchase ; 
but  no  one  under  the  age  of  21  years  can  select  a  non-residential  con- 
ditional purchase.  It  is  specially  enacted  that  every  conditional  purchase 
must  be  made  solely  in  the  interest  of  the  applicant,  and  any  agreement 
to  the  contrary  is  void.  Minors  who  become  conditional  purchasers  have, 
in  connection  with  their  land,  the  rights  and  liberties  of  persons  of 
full  age. 
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The  area  which  mav  be  idecied  depende  oo  the  division  in  whidi  ther 
land  it  situated,  and  whether  it  is  ti^&en  up  uBder  residential  or  non- 
residential conditions,  or  falls  within  a  special  area.  The  minimum  and 
maximum  areas  allowed  are*  as  follows : — 


Otm. 

DMmoa. 

mpi»»iiin 

Area, 

Maximum 
Area. 

lt«ndeBti«I    

Eastern 

acres. 
40 
40 
40 
40 

acres. 
640 

Oentrid   

2,680 
320 
320 

Nqo-rosidoatiid....^ 

EaAtem  « 

CeuUul 

Special  Mi'ea  

Eastern  

320 

Central   

640 

Land  applied  for  under  conditional  purchase  is  ordinarily  available 
at  the  statutory  price  of  £1  per  acre,  but  provision  is  also  made  for  the 
acquirement  of  these  purchases  within  special  and  classified  areas. 

With  regard  to  special  areas,  both  the  minimum  and  maximum  areas 
are  subject  to  proclamation  in  tike  Government  Gazette,  and,  are,  there- 
fore, liable  to  limitation  according  to  the  circumstances  of  each  case.  It 
is  open  ti>  any  conditional  purchaser  to  take  up  the  maximum  area  at 
once,  or  by  a  series  of  purchases  at  such  intervals  as  may  suit  his  con- 
venienoe.  With  the  exception  of  non-residential  purchases,  provision  is 
made  in  the  Crown  Lands  Amendment  Act  of  1903  that  the  maximum 
areas  specified  may  be  exceeded  by  allowing  an  applicant  to  acquire 
additional  holdings,  the  area  of  whidi,  together  with  all  other  lands  held 
by  the  applicant  other  than  under  annual  tenure,  mnat  not  exceed  such 
an  area  as,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Land  Board,  is  sufficient  for  the  main- 
tenance of  his  home  thereon  in  average  seasons  and  circumstances.  The 
additional  holdings  need  not  necessarily  adjoin  the  original  holding,  but 
must,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Land  Board,  be  situated  within  a  reasonable 
working  distance  thereof.  Under  the  **  Crown  Lands  Act  Amendment  Act 
<d  1905,''  areas  may  De  set  apart  on  notification  in  the  Government 
(Mzette  for  original  holdings  which  include  (a)  original  c<mditional 
purchases  and  (6)  original  conditional  purchases  and  conditional  leases 
to  be  taken  up  in  virtue  of  and  at  the  same  time  as  the  original  con- 
ditional purchase  within  the  area;  or  additional  holdings  whidi  inelude 
(a)  additional  conditional  purchases,  (6)  conditional  leases  other  than 
those  previously  m^itioned;  but  no  area  can  be  taken  up  under  both 
dassBs  of  headings.  Prices^  capital  value,  and  rentals  of  the  areas  are 
to  be  specified  in  the  notification. 

Lands  may  be  classified  and  set  apart,  by  notification  in  the  Government 
GmteUe,  at  prices  either  above  or  below  £1  per  acre,  where  such  a  conrae 
is  deemed  desirable,  having  regard  to  the  actual  value  of  the  land. 

An  application  for  a  conditional  purchase  must  be  accompanied  by  a 
declaration  containing  replies  to  questions — the  object  of  which  is  to 
prove  that  the  applicant  is  legally  competent  to  apply — and  must  be 
lodged  with  the  Crown  Lands  Agent  of  the  district  in  which  the  land 
is  situated,  and  a  deposit  and  survey  fee  paid  at  the  same  time.  Tte 
deposit  is  2s.  per  acre  on  residential  purchases,  and  4s.  per  acre  on  non- 
residential purchases  of  ordinary  land,  while  on  special  areas,  and  on 
lands  within  classified  areas,  it  varies  according  to  the  prices  fixed  for 
the  land.  Under  ordinary  conditions  the  balance  of  purchase  money, 
with  interest  at  4  per  cent,  per  annum,  is  cleared  off  by  thirty  annual 
payments  of   Is.    per  acre.     The  first   instalment  is   not  due  until  the 
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expiration  of  three  years  from  the  date  on  which  the  land  was  applied 
for.  In  the  eaie,  however,  of  holdings  brought  under  the  Conditional 
Pttrchaters'  Rdief  Act  of  1896,  the  inatalments  may  be  reduced  to  9d, 
per  aore,  and  in  some  instanoet  to  6d.  per  acre,  thus  extending  the  total 
period  oif  repayment  to  tucty-ux  years,  provided  the  holders  of  the  oondi- 
tional  purchases  are  and  continue  in  residence.  By  the  Crown  Lands  Act 
Amendment  Act  of  1903,  the  rate  of  interest  on  the  balance  of  purchase 
money  has  been  reduced  to  2J  per  cent,  per  annum  for  any  conditional 
purchase  applied  for  after  the  passing  of  that  Act,  and  it  is  also  provided 
tiimt  die  same  rate  ol  interest  may,  in  certain  oases,  be  payable  in  respect 
of  oeoditional  pardiases  applied  for  before  the  passing  of  that  Act. 

The  original  conditional  purchase  must  be  resided  upon  continuously 
by  the  selector  for  a  period  of  ten  years,  calculated  from  the  date  of 
application.  Residence  must  be  commenoed  within  three  months  after 
the  application  has  been  confirmed  by  the  Land  Board,  who  may  grant 
toave  of  absence  for  a  period  in  special  circumstances,  such  as  sickness, 
drought,  kc.  Each  additional  conditional  purchase  or  conditional  lease 
is  subject  to  the  condition  of  residence  indicated.  The  place  of  residence, 
may,  however,  be  on  any  block  of  the  series,  so  that  no  necessity  exists 
for  a  change  of  residence,  and  the  term  may  be  reduced  by  the  applicant's 
previous  residence  on  the  series,  up  to,  but  not  exceeding,  five  years. 

The  selector  is  required  to  enclose  his  land,  within  three  years  after 
oonfirmation,  with  such  a  fence  as  the  Land  Board  may  prescribe ;  but  he 
may,  at  his  own  option,  substitute  improvements  in  lieu  of  fencing.  In 
sueh  a  case,  permanent,  fixed,  and  substantial  improvements,  of  the  value 
of  68.  per  acre,  but  not  exceeding  X384,  are  required  within  three  years 
from  date  of  confirmation,  and  these  improvements  must  be  brought  up 
to  the  value  of  lOs.  per  acre,  but  not  exceeding  £640,  within  five  years 
from  the  date  of  confirmation.  In  the  case  of  non-residential  purchases, 
the  land  must  be  fenced  within  one  year  after  date  of  confirmation,  and 
within  five  years  from  that  date  other  improvements  to  the  value  of  £1 
per  acre  must  be  effected. 

Any  conditional  purchases,  or  conditional  leases  of  the  same  series, 
BMiy  be  converted  into  a  homestead  selection,  provided  the  holder  has 
been  in  bond  fide  residence  for  at  least  six  months,  and  in  such  case  all 
moneys  paid  as  interest  or  rent  shall  be  taken  as  h'aving  been  paid  for  the 
use  of  tne  land,  and  all  moneys  paid  off  the  purchase  money  may  be 
eredited  towards  future  rent  of  the  selection. 

Auclion  Sales^  and  Afier-am:tion  Purchases. 

Crown  lands  are  submitted  to  auction  under  ordinary  or  deferred  pay- 
ment systems.  Under  the  ordinary  system  the  balance  of  purchase  money 
is  payable,  without  interest,  within  three  months  of  the  day  of  sale, 
while,  under  the  deferred  payment  system,  the  balance  is  payable  by 
instalments,  with  5  per  cent,  interest,  distributed  over  a  longer  period, 
but  which  cannot  exceed  five  years.  In  either  case,  26  per  cent,  of  the 
purchase  money  must  be  deposited  at  the  time  of  sale.  The  only  lands 
that  m&j  be  sold  under  the  deferred  payment  system  are  town  and 
suburban  lands,  and  country  lands  of  a  less  area  than  40  acres.  Auction 
sales,  to  the  extent  of  not  more  than  200,000  acres  in  any  one  year,  are 
permitted.  The  upset  price  is  fixed  by  the  Minister  for  Lands.  Town 
lands  cannot  be  sold  in  blocks  exceeding  half  an  acre,  or  at  a  lower  upset 
price  than  £8  per  acre;  suburban  lands  that  may  be  offered  at  auction 
m«et  not  exceed  20  acres  in  one  block,  and  the  minimum  upset  price  is 
£i  10s.  per  acre,  and  country  lands  may  be  submitted  in  areas  not 
exceeding  640  acres,  at  an  upset  price  of  not  less  than  16s«  per  acre.    The 
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value  of  improTements  on  the  land  may  be  added  to  the  upset  price. 
Town  and  suburban  lands,  and  lands  within  population  areas,  or  any 
portion  of  country  lands  of  a  less  area  than  40  acres,  which  have  been 
offered  at  auction  and  not  bid  for,  may  be  sold,  subject  to  the  Minister 'a 
approval,  to  any  applicant  at  the  upset  price,  and  on  the  same  terms  and 
conditions  as  those  under  which  the  land  was  offered  at  the  auction  sale. 

Improvement  Purchases. 

The  holder  of  a  miner's  right  or  a  business  license  under  the  prorisions 
of  the  Mining  Act,  which  confers  the  right  to  occupy  a  small  area  within 
a  gold-field,  is  authorised  under  the  Land  Acts  to  purchase  the  lands  so 
occupied,  provided  he  has  made  certain  improvements  thereon.  These 
improvements  must  include  a  residence  or  place  of  business,  and  be  of 
the  value  of  £8  per  acre  on  town  land,  and  £2  lOs.  on  any  other  land. 
Not  more  than  a  quarter  of  an  acre  of  town  land,  and  not  more  than 
1  acre  of  other  land,  can  be  purchased,  and  a  distance  of  3  miles  must 
separate  any  two  or  more  portions  purchased  by  the  same  applicant. 

Special  Purchases. 

Any  unnecessary  road  which  bounds  or  intersects  freehold  land,  may 
be  closed  and  sold  to  the  freeholder,  and  any  unnecessary  road  which 
passes  through  land  held  under  conditional  purchase  may  be  closed  and 
added  to  the  area  of  the  same.  In  the  former  case  the  land  is  alienated 
in  fee,  at  a  price  determined  by  the  Land  Board,  while  in  the  case  of  a 
conditional  purchase  the  price  is  similarly  determined  and  added  to  the 
balance  owing  on  the  conditional  purchase,  the  conditional  purchaser 
being  required  to  pay  deposit  and  instalment  of  purchase  money  at  the 
same  rate  as  for  his  original  area. 

Many  Crown  grants  of  land  having  water  frontage  contain  a  reserva- 
tion, usually  100  feet  from  high-water  mark,  and  the  title  of  the  land 
so  reserved  is  regarded  as  remaining  in  the  Crown.  It  is,  however,  com- 
petent for  the  Crown  to  rescind  the  reservation,  and  convey  the  land  to 
the  holder  of  the  adjoining  land,  and  in  such  a  case  the  price  of  the  land 
is  determined  by  the  Land  Board. 

The  owner  in  fee  simple  of  land  having  frontage  to  the  sea,  or  to  any 
tidal  water  or  lake,  who  desires  to  reclaim  and  purchase  any  adjoining 
land  lying  beyond  or  below  high-water  mark,  may,  after  depositing  £10 
in  the  Treasury,  apply  to  the  Under  Secretary  for  Lands  to  do  so,  except 
in  the  case  of  Port  Jackson,  the  control  of  which  is  vested  in  the  Sydney 
Harbour  Trust  Conunissioners.  No  reclamation  is  authorised  which  may 
interrupt  or  interfere  with  navigation,  and  any  approved  reclamation 
must  be  completed  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Minister,  if  the  land  is  in 
the  Metropolitan  Land  District,  or  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Land  Board 
if  situated  elsewhere.  The  price  to  be  paid  for  the  land  is  appraised  by 
the  Land  Board,  on  the  basis  of  the  enhanced  value  of  the  whole  holding 
by  reason  of  the  land  to  be  reclaimed  having  been  reclaimed,  and  being 
held  and  enjoyed  with  the  land  in  fee  simple  after  allowing  for  cost  of 
reclamation. 

Land  encroached  upon  by  buildings  erected  on  granted  land,  or  land 
situated  between  granted  land  and  a  street  or  road,  which  forms,  or 
should  form,  the  way  of  approach  to  the  granted  land,  or  land  to  which 
no  way  of  access  is  attainable,  or  land  which  is  insufficient  in  area  for 
conditional  purchase,  may,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Land  Board, 
be  purchased  by  the  owner  in  fee  simple  of  the  adjoining  land,  at  a  price 
determined  by  the  Board. 
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Volunteer  Land  Orders, 

Holders  of  certificates  issued  to  such  volunteers  as  had  served  efficiently 
for  a  certain  period  under  the  provisions  of  the  Volunteer  Force  Regula- 
tion Act  of  1867,  are  entitled  to  a  free  grant  of  50  acres  of  land.  These 
certificates,  a  few  of  which  are  still  outstanding,  entitle  the  holder  to 
50  acres  of  such  land  as  may  be  open  to  conditional  purchase,  other  than 
lands  within  a  proclaimed  special  area. 

Exchanges  of  Land, 

Previous  to  the  granting  of  fixity  of  tenure  in  connection  with  pastoral 
leases,  the  lessees  had  made  it  a  practice  to  secure  portions  of  their  runs 
by  conditional  purchases  and  purchases  in  fee  simple.  The  practice  was, 
in  many  instances,  disadvantageous  to  the  public  estate,  as  Crown  lands 
were  left  in  detached  blocks,  severed  by  lessees'  freehold  properties,  and, 
moreover,  the  lessees  have  realised  that  it  would  be  convenient  to  them  to 
gather  their  freeholds  together  in  one  or  more  consolidated  blocks.  This 
can  be  secured  by  the  Crown  accepting  a  surrender  of  private  lands,  and 
granting  lands  in  exchange  elsewhere.  Any  proposal  for  an  exchange 
must  be  the  subject  of  investigation  by  the  Local  Land  Board,  and  the 
giving  effect  thereto  ultimately  depends  upon  the  mutual  agreement  of  the 
private  owner  and  the  Crown. 

Homestead  Selection, 

Among  the  special  features  of  the  Act  of  1895  was  the  introduction  of 
the  principle  of  classification  and  measurement  of  lands  prior  to  selection. 
Under  this  system  suitable  land  is  set  apart  and  rendered  available  for 
the  purposes  of  the  selector.  The  appropriatipn  of  areas  for  homestead 
selection  is  a  prominent  feature  of  the  Act,  and  the  lands  chosen  for  sub- 
division are  good  agricultural  lands,  which  are  measured  into  blocks, 
each  large  enough  for  one  family.  Where  suitable  lands  are  situated 
within  easy  access  of  towns,  small  blocks  are  set  apart  to  suit  the  require- ' 
ments  of  business  people.  The  land  becomes  available  for  application 
after  particulars  relating  to  area,  capital  value,  &c.,  are  published  in 
the  Gazette^  and  the  application  must  be  made  to  the  Crown  Lands  Agent 
of  the  district  in  which  the  land  is  situated.  The  maximum  area  that 
may  be  selected  is  1,280  acres;  but  the  selector  is  limited  to  a  block  as 
gazetted,  which  may  be  less  than  the  maximum  area.  The  tenure  is  free- 
hold, subject  to  perpetual  residence  and  perpetual  rent.  The  selector  is 
required  to  deposit  one  half-year's  rent  and  one-third  of  the  survey  fee 
with  his  application,  the  payment  of  the  balance  of  the  latter  being  spread 
over  a  period  of  two  years.  The  rent,  until  the  issue  of  the  grant,  which 
cannot  be  issued  for  five  years,  or  until  the  expiration  of  the  first  six 
years  of  the  selection,  if  the  grant  is  not  previously  issued,  is  1^  per  cent, 
of  the  capital  value  of  the  land,  which  capital  value  is  determined 
according  to  the  character  and  situation  of  the  land  and  the  tenure  of 
the  holding.  The  gazetted  capital  value  of  the  land  may  be  subject  to 
appraisement  by  the  Land  Board  at  the  instance  of  the  selector.  The 
Crown  Lands  Act  Amendment  Act  of  1903  provides  that  an  additional 
holding  may  be  acquired  to  make  up  an  area  which,  with  all  other  lands 
held  by  the  applicant  other  than  under  annual  tenure,  would  not  be  more 
than  sufiKcient  for  the  maintenance  of  the  applicant's  home  in  average 
seasons  and  circumstances.  The  additional  holding  need  not  necessarily 
adjoin  the  original  holding,  but  must,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Land  Board, 
be  situated  within  a  reasonable  working  distance  thereof.  Under  the 
Act  ot  1905,  by  notification  in  the  Government  Gazette^  areas  may  be  set 
apart  as  eitiiier  original  or  additional  holdings,  but  no  area  is  available 
for  both  classes  of  holdings.     Prices,  capital  value,  and  rentals  of  the 
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areas  are  to  be  stated  in  the  notification.  Any  person  who  is  eligible 
to  take  up  a  conditional  purchase  may  apply  for  a  homestead  selection. 
Any  improvements  on  the  land  are  appraised  by  the  Land  Board  at 
tneir  value  to  the  incoming  tenant,  such  value  in  no  case  to  exceed 
the  cost  of  making  those  improvements.  Should  the  appraised  value 
exceeed  by  20  per  cent,  the  Board's  estimated  value  as  notified  in  the 
GazttUy  the  applicant  is  at  liberty  to  withdraw  his  application  and 
obtain  a  refund  of  all  payments  made.  After  the  issue  of  the  grant  the 
rent  is  2 J  per  cent.,  and  the  capital  value  of  the  land  as  unimproved  is 
reappraised  every  ten  years,  the  first  valuation,  however,  holding  good 
for  the  first  fifteen  years.  The  only  expenditure  required  in  improve- 
ments is  £20  for  a  dwelling-house  within  the  first  eighteen  months  after 
confirmation  of  the  application  by  the  Land  Board.  The  other  condition 
is  residence,  which  must  commence  within  three  months  after  confirmation^ 
and  is  a  perpetual  obligation.  The  land  cannot  be  transferred  during 
the  first  five  years,  and  each  successive  transferee  is  required  to  live  on 
the  land  while  he  holds  it.  Tenant  right  in  improvements  is  secured, 
and  the  holding  may  be  so   protected   that   it   cannot,    by   any   l^al 

Srocedure,  or  under  any  circumstances,  be  wrested  from  the  selector, 
[olders  of  conditional  purchases  may  convert  their  holdings  into  home* 
stead  selections. 

Working  Men's  Blocks, 

This  tenure  has  been  created  by  the  Blockholders  Act,  under  which 
workmen  may  secure  a  lease  of  a  block  for  a  period  of  ninety-nine  years. 
The  area  must  not  exceed  10  acres,  and  an  applicant  can  only  acquire  one 
block.  An  applicant  must  be  not  less  than  18  years  of  age,  and  gain  hit 
livelihood  by  his  own  labour.  The  rent  is  determined  by  the  Minister, 
and  is  not  to  be  more  than  5  per  cent,  on  the  capital  value  of  the  land, 
and  may  be  altered  after  each  twenty  years  of  the  lease.  The  lessee,  his 
wife,  or  child  must  reside  on  the  land  for  at  least  nine  months  in  every 
year,  and  must  erect  a  dwelling-house,  shop,  or  warehouse  of  the  value  of 
not  less  than  £100  within  twelve  months  of  the  execution  of  his  lease,  and 
the  lease  must  be  fenced  within  two  years  with  a  batten  or  paling  fence. 
A  blockholder  may  have  his  block  protected  from  seizure  for  debt,  except 
for  rates  and  taxes,  provided  the  debt  is  incurred  after  the  protection 
is  obtained. 

Conditional  Purchase  Leases, 

By  notification  in  the  Government  Gazette  areas  may  be  set  apart  for 
disposal  by  way  of  conditional  purchase  lease.  These  areas  are  sob- 
divided  into  blocks  of  such  extent  that  the  lessee  may  by  agrieulture* 
dairy-farming,  or  graaing,  either  separately  or  conjointly,  estahiiih 
and  maintain  a  home  thereon.  The  Minister  determines  the  oapital 
value  of  the  lease  for  the  first  ten  years,  being  guided  in  his  estimate  bj 
the  capabilities  and  situation  of  the  land,  the  timber  thereon,  and  tbe 
means  of  access  thereto.  For  each  succeeding  period  of  ten  years  tbe 
Land  Board  determines  the  capital  value  on  a  similar  basis.  The  leaee 
is  for  forty  years,  at  a  rental  of  2^  per  cent,  per  annum  on  the  eapital 
value.  The  value  of  existing  improvemente  to  an  incoming  tenant  ia 
appraised  by  the  Land  Board.  Special  conditions  may  be  impoeed 
regarding  improvements,  cultivation,  preservation  or  planting  of  timber^ 
or  other  matters  in  which  the  public  interests  require  to  be  safeguarded. 

Any  male  of  the  ape  of  18  years,  and  any  female  aged  21,  who  is  net 
the  owner  of  any  land,  except  town  or  suburban  land,  or  land  held  as  a 
tenant  from  a  private  holder,  may  apply  for  a  conditional  purchase  lease, 
subject  to  the  condition  that  the  applicant  has  not  divested  himself  ev 
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henrif  ol  any  land  held  within  twehre  numtht  before  the  date  of  applica- 
tioQ.  Female  applioanta  must  be  tanmarried  or  widowed,  or  liTing  apart 
trma  a  husband  under  a  decree  of  jndioial  separation. 

Hetidenoe  on  the  lease  must  be  continuous  for  ten  years,  and  must 
commence  within  twelre  months  from  the  date  of  confirmation,  but  the 
commencement  of  residence  may  be  postponed  to  any  date  within  Atb  years 
of  confirmation  on  such  terms  and  conditions  with  regard  to  improve- 
ments and  cultivation  as  may  be  agreed  upon  between  the  Land  Board 
and  the  lessee.  The  Board  may  also  permit  the  residence  condition  to 
be  performed  in  any  adjacent  village  or  town.  At  any  time  after  the 
confirmation  of  an  application,  the  holder  piay,  by  payment  of  a  deposit 
of  5  per  cent,  on  the  capital  value  of  the  land,  provided  that  the  proper 
conditions  have  been  observed,  convert  the  area  into  a  conditional 
purchase,  subject  to  all  the  unperformed  conditions  of  the  lease,  except 
payment  of  rent.  The  capital  value  of  the  land  determined  t6r  the  period 
of  lease  current  at  the  date  of  conversion  is  to  be  the  amount  of  purchase 
money  payable  for  the  land.  The  balance  of  purchase  money  is  to  be  paid 
by  equal  annual  instalments  at  the  rate  of  6  per  cent,  per  annum  of  such 
purchase  money,  each  annual  instalment  to  consist  of  principal  and 
interest  at  tHe  rate  of  2^  per  cent,  per  annum  on  the  unpaid  balance, 
the  first  instalment  being  due  twelve  months  after  the  date  of  application 
for  conversion.  Only  a  person  qualified  to  take  up  a  conditional 
purchase  lease  can  acquire  by  transfer  a  conditional  purchase  lease,  or 
a  conditional  purchase  into  which  it  may  have  been  converted.  Holders 
of  conditional  purchase  leases,  or  conditional  purchases  ipto  which  such 
leases  have  been  converted,  are  not  qualified  to  acquire  another  holding 
of  either  class. 

Conditional  Leases. 

A  conditional  lease  may  be  applied  for  by  any  holder  of  a  conditional 
purchase,  other  than  a  non-residratial  one,  or  one  within  a  special  area 
in  tiie  Eastern  Division,  the  application  for  which  may  have  been  made 
subsequent  to  the  1st  January,  1865.  Lands  available  for  conditional 
purchase  are  also  available  for  conditional  lease,  with  the  exception  of 
lands  in  the  Western  Division,  or  within  a  special  area  or  a  reserve  from 
lease.  Applications  are  to  be  made  to  the  Crown  Lands  Agent  of  the 
district,  and  must  be  aceonlpanied  by  a  provisional  rent  of  2d.  an  acre 
and  a  survey  fee.  The  area  of  the  conditional  lease  or  leases  applied  for 
by  virtue  of  any  conditional  purchase  cannot  exceed  three  times  the  area 
of  the  purchase,  and  cannot  be  less  than  40  acres.  The  area  which  an 
applicant  may  apply  for  as  conditional  j;>urchase8  and  conditional  leases 
is  restricted  to  1,280  acres  in  the  Eastern  Division  and  2,560  acres  in 
the  Central  Division ;  but  the  Land  Board  may  allow  these  areas  to  be 
exceeded,  provided  that  the  area  obtained,  together  with  all  other  lands 
held  by  the  applicant  under  whatever  tenure,  other  than  annual  tenure^ 
does  not  exceed  such  an  area  as,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Board,  is  sufficient 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  applicant's  home  thereon  in  average  seasons 
and  circumstances.  Under  the  Act  of  1905,  as  previously  stated,  areas 
may  be  set  apart  for  conditional  leases  to  be  taken  up  in  virtue  of  and  at 
the  same  time  as  original  conditional  purchases  within  the  areas,  or  con- 
ditional leases  other  than  these,  but  no  area  is  available  for  both  classes 
of  holdings.  The  lease  is  for  a  period  of  forty  years,  at  a  rent  determined 
by  the  Land  Board,  payable  yearly  in  advance.  The  terms  of  the  lease  are 
divided  into  four  periods  of  ten  years  each,  and  the  annual  rent  for  each 

ejriod  may,  on  the  application  of  the  lessee,  or  on  a  reference  by  the 
iniRter,  be  determined  separately.  The  conditions  of  fencing,  or 
substitution  of  improvements  in  lieu  of  fencing,  whi<^  attach  to  a  resi- 
dential conditional  purchase,  apply  equally  to  a  conditional  lease,  and 
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residence  is  required  as  in  the  case  of  an  additional  conditional  purchase. 
The  holder  may  convert  the  whole  or  part  into  an  additional  conditional 
purchase,  which  is  freed  from  any  residential  condition  if  the  lease  was 
applied  for  before  the  1st  June,  1895.  A  conditional  lease  must  be 
transferred  whenerer  the  conditional  purchase  upon  which  it  depends  it 
transferred. 

Settlement  Leases, 

Another  departure  under  the  Act  of  1895  is  the  provision  for  settle- 
ment leases  for  agricultural  and  grazing  purposes.  Under  this  form  of 
tenancy,  lands  gazetted  as  available  for  settlement  lease  are  obtainable  on 
application,  accompanied  by  a  deposit  consisting  of  six  months'  rent  and 
survey  fee.  The  maximum  area  of  agricultural  land  which  may  thus  be 
taken  up  is  1,280  acres;  but  in  other  instances,  where  it  is  apparent  that 
the  settler  inust  combine  agriculture  with  grazing,  and  must  depend 
mainly  upon  the  latter  for  a  livelihood,  the  farms  may  comprise  any 
area  not  exceeding  10,240  acres.  These  areas  may  be  exceeded  by  means 
of  additional  holdings  so  long  as  the  area  obtained,  together  with  aU 
other  lands  held  by  the  applicant  under  whatever  tenure,  other  than 
annual  tenure,  does  not  exceed  such  an  area  as,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
Land  Board,  is  sufficient  for  the  maintenance  of  the  applicant's  home 
thereon  in  average  seasons  and  circumstances.  The  additional  holding 
need  not  necessarily  adjoin  the  original  holding,  but  must,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  Land  Board,  be  situated  within  a  reasonable  working  distance 
thereof.  The  Act  of  1905  makes  provision  for  areas  to  be  set  apart  for 
either  original  or  additional  holdings,  but  no  area  is  available  for  both 
classes  of  holdings.  Prices,  rentals,  &c.,  are  notified  in  the  Government 
Gazette,  The  lease  is  issued  for  a  term  of  forty  years,  divided  into  four 
periods,  each  of  ten  years.  The  annual  rent  of  the  first  period  is  that 
notified  before  the  land  is  made  available  for  lease ;  but  the  lessee  may,  if 
dissatisfied,  require  the  rent  to  be  determined  by  the  Board.  The  annual 
rent  for  each  succeeding  period  may,  on  the  application  of  the  lessee,  or 
on  reference  by  the  Minister,  be  separately  determined  in  like  manner. 
Residence  is  compulsory  throughout  the  whole  term,  and  the  land  must 
be  fenced  within  the  first  five  years.  Tenant  right  in  improvements  is 
secured  to  the  outgoing  lessee,  and  the  lessee  may  apply  at  any  time  after 
the  first  five  years  of  the  lease  for  an  area  not  exceeding  1,280  acres,  on 
which  his  house  is  situated,  as  a  homestead  grant. 

Improvement  Leases, 

Improvement  leases  may  comprise  any  scrub  or  inferior  land  in  the 
Eastern  or  Central  Divisions,  and  can  only  be  let  by  auction  or  tender ; 
or,  if  not  taken  up,  may  be  tendered  for  afterwards  at  the  upset  rental. 
The  rent  is  payable  annually,  and  is  not  subject  to  alteration;  and  the 
lease  is  for  a  period  of  twenty-eight  years,  with  an  area  not  exceeding 
20,480  acres.  Upon  the  expiration  of  the  lease  the  last  holder  wiU 
have  tenant  right  in  improvements.  During  the  last  year  of  the  lease 
the  lessee  may  convert  into  a  homestead  selection  640  acres,  on  which 
his  dwelling-house  may  be  erected. 

Leases  of  Scrub  and  Inferior  Lands, 

Scrub  leases  may  be  granted  on  application  or  disposed  of  by  auction 
or  by  tender,  but  inferior-lands  leases  may  be  acquired  by  auction  or 
tender  only.  There  is  no  limitation  as  to  area,  and  in  the  case  of  a 
lease  obtained  by  application  the  rent  is  appraised  by  the  Local  Land 
Board.  The  initial  rent  of  an  inferior-lands  lease  applies  throughout 
the  whole  term;  but  it  is  in  the  power  of  the  Minister,  when  offering  a 
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scrub  lease,  to  arrange  that  the  term  of  the  lease  shall  be  divided  into 
periods,  and  that  the  rent  for  each  period  shall  be  determined  by 
reappraisement.  The  term  of  each  class  of  lease  cannot  exceed  twenty- 
eight  years.  Leases  of  inferior  lands  are  subject  to  such  conditions  as 
may  be  prescribed  in  the  notification  in  the  Gazette,  The  holder  of 
a  scrub  lease  must  take  such  steps  as  the  Land  Board  may  direct  for  the 
purpose  of  destroying  such  scrub  as  may  be  specified  in  his  lease,  and 
must  commence  to  destroy  the  same  within  three  months  from  the  begin- 
ning of  the  lease,  and  when  destroyed  to  keep  the  land  free  from  the 
same. 

Pastoral  Leases. 

Provision  is  made  in  the  Crown  Lands  Act  Amendment  Act  of  1903, 
whereby  the  registered  holder  of  any  preferential  occupation  license  or 
occupation  license  may  apply  for  a  lease  of  an  area  not  exceeding  one- 
third  of  the  total  area  of  the  land  comprised  within  the  license.  After 
consideration  by  the  Land  Board  as  to  whether  the  land  or  any  part  of  it 
is  suitable  for  closer  settlement,  or  is  required  to  enable  present  holders 
not  having  a  living  area  to  add  to  their  holdings,  the  application  may 
be  granted  wholly  or  in  part  for  a  period  not  exceeding  twenty-eight 
years,  subject  to  such  rent,  conditions  of  improvement,  and  withdrawal 
for  settlement  as  may  be  determined. 

Occupation  Licenses, 

There  are  two  forms  of  occupation  licenses  in  existence,  viz.,  preferen- 
tial occupation  licenses,  comprising  the  area  within  the  expired  pastoral 
leases  in  the  Eastern  and  Central  Divisions,  and  ordinary  occupation 
licenses,  comprising  the  parts  of  the  holdings  formerly  known  as  resimied 
areas.  Occupation  licenses  extend  from  January  to  December,  but  may 
be  renewed  from  year  to  year  on  payment  of  the  rent  in  advance.  The 
rent  is  determined  by  the  Land  Board,  and  is  liable  to  reappraisement 
whenever  the  Minister  deems  such  a  course  desirable.  Any  improve- 
ments effected  by  the  licensee  remain  his  property  during  the  currency 
of  the  license.  Any  vacant  Crown  land  suitable  for  occupation  license 
is  offered  as  such  by  auction  or  tender,  and  if  not  sold  or  tendered  for 
is  open  for  application  at  the  upset  rental  specified  in  the  proclamation. 

Annual  Leases. 

Unoccupied  land  not  reserved  from  lease  may  be  obtained  for  grazing 
purposes  as  annual  leases  on  application  to  the  local  Crown  Land  Agent, 
and  on  payment  of  a  deposit  of  £3  for  each  640  acres  or  part  thereof,  or 
they  may  be  offered  by  auction  or  tender.  No  security  of  tenure  is 
guaranteed,  and  the  land  may  be  alienated  by  conditional  purchase, 
auction  sale,  kc.  The  area  is  restricted  to  1,920  acres  in  any  one  lease, 
but  there  is  no  limit  to  the  number  of  leases  any  one  person  may  hold.  No 
conditions  of  residence  or  improvement  are  attached  to  annual  leases,  and 
they  are  renewable  from  year  to  year  by  payment  of  the  rent  in  advance 
on  or  before  the  30th  September.  With  respect  to  leases  applied  for,  the 
Local  Land  Board  allots  the  area  and  appraises  the  rent. 

Special  Leases. 

Special  leases  are  issued  chiefly  to  meet  cases  where  land  is  required 
for  some  industrial  or  business  purpose,  and  may  be  obtained  on  appli- 
cation, or  disposed  of  at  auction  or  by  tender.  The  term  of  the  lease 
cannot  exceed  twenty-eight  years.  The  conditions  attached  are  suitable 
to  the  circumstances  of  each  case,  and  these,  together  with  the  rent, 
payable  annually  in  advance,  are  determined  by  the  Land  Board. 
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BeiidenticU  Leaus, 

The  holder  of  what  is  termed  a  "  miner's  right  "  or  "  mineral  license  ** 
within  a  gold  or  mineral  field  may  be  granted  a  residential  lease.  The 
applieation  therefor  must  be  made  to  the  local  Crown  Land  Agent,  accom- 
panied bj  a  deposit  of  £1,  a  provisional  rent  of  Is.  an  acre,  and  the 
survey  fee.  The  maximum  area  that  may  be  leased  is  20  acres,  and  the 
longest  term  of  the  lease  twenty-eight  years.  The  rent  is  appraised  by 
the  Land  Board,  and  is  payable  annually  in  advance.  The  principal 
conditions  of  the  lease  are  residence  during  its  currency  and  the  erection 
within  twelve  months  from  the  commencement  of  the  lease  of  such 
buildings  and  fences  as  are  necessary.  Tenant  right  in  improvements 
is  conferred  upon  the  lessee. 

Snow  Leasee, 
Lands  held  under  annual  lease  or  occupation  license^  and  any  vacaoLft 
Crown  lands  which  for  a  portion  of  each  year  are  usually  covered  wi^ 
snow,  and,  consequently,  are  unfit  for  continuous  use  or  occupation, 
are  available  as  snow  leases.  These  lands  are  offered  for  lease  by  auction, 
and  if  not  sold  are  open  to  lease  by  tender  at  the  upset  rental  at  whidi 
they  were  offered  at  auction.  Not  more  than  two  snow  leases  may  be 
held  by  or  in  the  interest  of  one  person.  The  minimum  area  that  may 
be  obtained  is  1,280  acres,  and  the  lease  must  in  no  case  exceed  10,240 
acres.  The  term  of  the  lease  is  seven  years,  but  upon  giving  twelve 
months'  notice  prior  to  the  expiration  of  the  lease,  the  lessee  may  claim 
an  extension  for  three  years. 

Westbrh  Divisiok. 

The  Western  Division  embraces  an  area  of  80,318,708  acres,  watered 
entirely  by  the  Darling  River  and  its  tributaries.  This  part  of  the 
State  is  essentially  devoted  to  pastoral  pursuits. 

The  administration  of  the  Western  Division  under  tiie  "  Western  Lande 
Act  of  1901  "  is  vested  in  a  Board  of  three  Commissioners,  entitted  "  The 
Western  Land  Board  of  New  South  Wales,''  and  all  Local  Land  Beards 
constituted  prior  to  the  Ist  January,  1902,  cease  to  have  jurisdiotioo 
within  the  area.  The  Commissioners,  sitting  in  open  Court,  ave  engi- 
powered  to  exercise  all  the  powers  conferred  upon  Local  Land  Boar  da 
by  the  Crown  Lands  Acts,  and  for  all  purposes  of  the  Crown  Lands  Acts 
shall  be  a  Local  Land  Board  in  all  cases,  as  well  as  in  any  cases  that 
may  be  or  are  required  to  be  referred  to  any  Local  Land  Board  under 
the  provisions  of  any  Act  now  or  hereafter  in  force. 

Subject  to  existing  rights  and  the  extension  of  tenure  referred  to  in 
a  subsequent  paragraph,  all  forms  of  alienation,  other  than  by  auction 
and  leases,  prescribed  by  the  Crown  Lands  Acts,  ceased  to  operate  within 
the  Western  Land  Division  from  the  1st  January,  1902. 

Before  any  Crown  lands  in  the  Western  Division,  not  held  under  lease, 
shall  become  available  for  lease,  the  Commissioners  must  recomimenil 
the  areas  and  boundaries  of  the  land  to  be  offered  for  lease  and  the 
rent  to  be  charged  therefor,  and,  should  there  be  any  improvements 
on  the  land,  determine  the  amount  to  be  paid  for  them.  The  Minister 
may,  by  giving  thirty  days'  notice  in  the  Government  Gazette^  declare 
such  lands  open  for  lease,  and  applications  therefor  must  be  made  to 
the  Commissioners  on  a  prescribed  form,  accompanied  by  a  deposit  at 
the  rate  of  20  per  cent,  on  the  amount  of  the  first  year's  rent,  as  notified 
in  the  Gov€mme7it  Gazette^  and  the  Commissioners  may  recommend  m 
lease  to  such  applicant  as  they  shaU  consider  most  entitled  to  it.  Upe« 
the  issue  of  a  lease  the  notification  thereof  is  published  in  the  G^mtm^ 
tnent  Gazette^  and  within  one  month  therefrom  the  svccessful  appliceo^ 
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mxmi  pay  the  balance  of  the  first  year's  rent  and  exeevte  the  lease  withia 
the  time  aiul  maaaer  prescribed. 

The  registered  holder  of  a  pastoral,  hmnestead,  improvement,  scrubs 
or  inferior  lease  or  occupation  license  of  land  in  the  Western  Division, 
or  in  the  event  of  any  such  holding  being  mortgaged,  then  any  owner 
of  the  equity  of  redemption  in  the  same,  oould  apply  before  the  dOth 
June,  1902,  to  bring  his  lease  or  license  under  the  provisions  of  the 
"  Western  Lands  Act  of  1901."  In  cases  where  no  application  was  made 
to  bring  the  lease  or  license  under  the  provisions  of  the  Act,  such  leaaa 
or  license  is  to  be  dealt  with  as  if  the  Act  had  not  been  passed,  and  the 
Commissioners  as  constituted  are  to  be  deemed  the  Lo<^  Land  Board 
te  deal  with  such  cases. 

All  leases  issued  or  brought  under  the  provisions  of  the  ^  Wcstom 
L^uids  Act  of  1901  "  expire  on  the  30th  June,  1943,  except  in  cases 
where  a  withdrawal  is  made  for  the  purpose  of  sale  by  auction  or  to- 
provide  small  holdings,  when  the  Governor  shall,  after  report  by  the 
Commissioners,  add  to  the  remainder  of  the  lease  such  term  as  may  be* 
considered  reasonable  as  compensation,  but  in  no  case  shall  it  exceed 
six  years. 

The  rent  on  all  leases  current  after  the  commencement  of  the  Act  is. 
determined  by  the  Commissioners  for  the  unexpired  portion  of  such 
leases.  No  rent  or  license  fee  is  to  be  less  than  2s.  6d.  per  square  mile 
or  part  thereof,  and  in  no  case  shall  the  rent  or  license  fee  be  fixed  at 
a  higher  rate  than  7d.  per  sheep  on  the  carrying  capacity  determined  by 
the  Commissioners.  In  the  case  of  new  leases,  the  rents  are  determined 
for  periods  not  exceeding  ten  years,  and  in  the  case  of  leases  extended 
under  the  provisions  of  the  Act  for  periods  ending  30th  June,  1930, 
and  30th  June,  1943.  The  rent  fixed  in  the  cases  of  existing  leases,  and 
for  the  first  term  in  the  case  of  new  leases,  cannot  on  reappraisement  be 
either  increased  or  decreased  more  than  25  per  cent,  on  the  first  re- 
appraisement,  and  the  provision  applies  at  each  subsequent  reappraise- 
ment to  Uie  rent  last  determined. 

Laboitr  Sbttlsments. 

In  the  middle  of  1893  an  Act  was  passed  to  establish  and  regulate 
labour  settlements  on  Crown  lands,  following  the  example  set  by  New 
Zealand,  and  imitated  by  several  other  States.  Under  this  Act  the^ 
Minister  may  set  apart  certain  areas  for  the  purpose  of  establishing 
labour  settlements.  A  settlement  is  placed  under  the  control  of  a 
Board,  which  enrols  such  persons  as  it  may  think  fit  to  become  members 
of  the  settlement;  makes  regulations  concerning  the  work  to  be  done;: 
apportions  the  work  among  the  members;  and  equitably  distributee 
wages,  profits,  and  emoluments  after  providing  for  the  cost  of  the 
maintenance  of  the  members.  Any  trade  or  industry  may  be  established 
by  the  Board,  and  the  profits  apportioned  among  the  enrolled  members. 
A  Board  is  constituted  as  a  corporate  body,  with  perpetual  suceessioA 
and  a  common  seal ;  and  the  land  is  leased  to  the  Board  as  such,  in  trust 
for  the  members  of  the  settlement,  for  a  period  of  twenty-eight  years^ 
with  right  of  renewal  for  a  like  term. 

When  a  Board  has  enrolled  such  a  nimiber  of  persona  as  the  Minister 
for  Lands  may  approve,  it  may  apply  for  monetary  assistance  on  behidf 
of  the  members  of  the  settlement.  The  Minister  has  power  to  grant 
an  amount  not  exceeding  £25  for  each  enrolled  member  who  is  the  head 
of  a  family  dependent  upon  him;  £20  for  each  married  person  without 
a  family;  and  £15  for  each  unmarried  person.  On  the  expiration  of 
four  years  from  the  commencement  of  the  lease,  and  at  the  end  of  eaeh 
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year  following,  8  per  cent,  of  the  total  sum  paid  to  the  Board  becomeB 

a  charge  on  its  revenues,  until  the  total  amount  advanced,  with  interest  i 

at  the  rate  of  4  per  cent,  per  annum,  has  been  repaid.  I 

On  the  30th  June,  1906,  the  only  settlements  in  existence  were  those 
at  Bega  and  Wilberforce.     At  Bega  an  area  of  1,360  acres  was  attached  ' 

to  the  settlement,  and  on  the  date  specified  there  were  thirty-one  men 
enrolled,  and  a  total  population  of  202.  A  sum  of  £2,421  has  been 
advanced  by  the  Government  as  a  loan,  and  the  value  of  improvements, 
exclusive  of  crops,  is  £2,296.  At  Wilberforce,  an  area  of  882  acres  was 
granted  for  settlement,  which  was  subsequently  reduced  to  409  acres; 
and  on  the  30th  June,  1906,  there  were  eleven  men  enrolled,  the  total 
population  being  52.  The  loans  from  the  Government  amounted  to 
£2,495,  and  the  value  of  improvements,  exclusive  of  crops,  £2,360. 

Closbr  Sbttlbment, 

Under  the  "Closer  Settlement  Act,  1901,"  provision  was  made  for  the 
acquisition  of  private  lands  or  lands  leased  from  the  Crown  for  the  pur- 
poses of  closer  settlement.  Lands  so  acquired  were  to  be  divided  into  farms 
and  leased  for  a  term  of  ninety-nine  years,  at  an  annual  rental  of  not 
more  than  5  per  cent,  on  the  capital  value  of  the  land,  which  is  to  include 
the  cost  of  the  purchase  of  the  land,  the  value  of  any  necessary  roads  or 
reserves,  and  all  expenses  incidental  to  making  the  land  available.  No 
7)ower  of  compulsory  resumption  was  conferred  by  the  Act,  and  conse- 
quently it  was  practically  inoperative. 

Under  the  "Closer  Settlement  Act,  1904,"  which  repealed  the  1901 
enactment,  provision  was  made  for  compulsory  resumption  of  private 
land  intended  to  be  set  apart  for  closer  settlement  where  the  value 
exceeded  £20,000,  without  taking  into  account  any  improvements  thereon. 
The  owners  of  private  lands  may  also  offer  to  surrender  the  same  in 
consideratTon  of  a  price  to  be  specifically  set  out,  and  such  offer  is  binding 
on  the  part  of  the  owner  for  a  period  of  nine  months  after  the  receipt 
of  the  offer.  The  owner,  may,  also,  from  time  to  time,  and  for  such 
periods  as  may  be  agreed  between  the  Minister  and  himself  renew  the  offer. 

Before  the  land  acquired  is  rendered  available  for  settlement,  a  plan  of 
the  designed  subdivision,  conclusive  as  to  areas  and  values,  and  showing 
areas  and  values  per  acre  of  the  proposed  settlement  purchases,  must  be 
submitted  by  the  Closer  Settlement  Board  to  the  Minister.  The  design 
plan  will  not  only  include  land  acquired  under  the  Act  but  also  any  adja- 
cent Crown  lands  set  apart  by  the  Minister  for  the  purpose.  The  lands 
can  only  be  dealt  with  under  the  Closer  Settlement  Act,  and  will  be  declared 
a  settlement  purchase  area  or  areas  by  notification  in  the  Government 
Gazette.  The  notification  will,  in  complete  terms,  describe  the  lands, 
declare  them  available  for  application,  and  set  out,  amongst  other  things, 
the  class  of  the  land,  the  capital  value  for  the  purposes  of  eacli  class  of 
liolding,  and  the  area  in  each  class  which  may  be  applied  for  to  be  held 
in  one  or  two  areas.  Settlement  areas  will  be  notified  for  disposal  in 
three  classes,  viz.,  agricultural  lands,  grazing  lands,  and  township  settle- 
ment allotments. 

Any  male  of  the  age  of  18  years  and  upwards,  and  any  female  not  being 
under  21  years,  who  is  not  the  holder  of  any  land,  except  town  or  suburban 
land,  under  the  Crown  Lands  Act,  or  land  held  under  lease,  as  provided  in 
the  Closer  Settlement  Act,  or  a  township  allotment  thereunder,  or  land  held 
as  a  tenant  from  a  private  holder,  may  apply  for  land  under  the  Act.  It  is 
required,  however,  that  any  such  person  shall  not,  for  the  object  of 
applying  under  the  Act,  have  divested  himself  or  herself  of  any  land  held 
within  twelve  months  before  the  date  of  application  for  a  settlement 
purchase  area,  and  if  a  female,  shall  be  unmarried  or  widowed,  or,  if 
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married,  liTing  apart  from  her  husband  under  an  order  for  judicial 
separation.  Applications  are  to  be  lodged  with  the  Crown  Lands  Agent 
of  the  district  in  which  the  land  is  situated,  accompanied  by  a  deposit  of 
5  per  cent,  of  the  notified  Talue  of  the  settlement  purchase  sought  to  be 
acquired.  Residence  for  a  period  of  ten  years  is  attached  to  every 
settlement  purchase,  and  commences  at  any  time  within  twelve  months 
after  the  decision  of  the  Land  Board  allowing  the  purchase;  but  the 
term  may  be  extended  to  any  date  within  five  years  of  the  allowance  of 
purchase,  on  such  terms  and  conditions  as  to  improvement  and  cultivation 
as  may  be  agreed  upon  between  the  Land  Board  and  the  purchaser. 
Residence  is  held  to  mean  continuous  and  bona-fide  living,  as  the 
purchaser's  uisual  home,  upon  the  area  allotted.  Subject  to  the  approval 
of  the  Land  Board,  the  residence  condition  may  be  performed  in 
any  adjacent  town  or  village,  and,  on  due  cause  being  shown,  may  be 
suspended,  either  conditionally  or  otherwise.  Where  the  land  is  unim- 
proved, the  purchaser  is  required  to  effect  thereon  substantial  and 
permanent  improvements  to  the  value  of  10  per  cent,  of  the  capital  value 
within  two  years  from  the  date  of  purchase,  and  to  an  additional  5  per 
cent,  within  hve  years,  and  to  a  further  additional  10  per  cent,  within 
ten  years  from  the  same  date.  Existing  improvements  on  the  land  shall 
be  held  to  fulfil  the  condition  to  the  amount  of  their  value.  Every 
purchase  is  subject  to  such  other  conditions  and  restrictions  relating  to* 
mining,  cultivation,  destruction  of  vermin  and  noxious  weeds,  insurance- 
against  fire,  or  other  matters  as  may  be  prescribed.  The  purchase  money 
is  liquidated  in  annual  instalments  at  the  rate  of  5  per  cent,  of  the  capital" 
value  of  the  land,  with  interest  at  the  rate  of  4  per  cent.,  and  the  obliga-  - 
tion  ceases  by  effluxion  of  time  in  thirty-eight  years. 

The  Governor  may  set  apart  and  lease  land  under  the  Act  in  areas  . 
not  exceeding  320  acres.    Leases  so  granted  are  subject  to  the  following  - 
conditions : — Improvements  are  not  to  be  effected  without  the  written , 
consent  of  the  Minister  or  Chairman  of  the  Land  Board ;  leases  expire  oa^ 
the  31st  December,  but  may  be  renewed  on  payment  of  yearly  rent  iw^ 
advance  not  later  than  10th  December  of  the  year  preceding  that  in  whicb 
rent  is  due;  the  rent  to  be  appraised  by  Land  Board,  and  the  granting 
of  a  lease  does  not  exempt  the  land  from  settlement  purchase ;  the  Minister 
may  at  any  time  cancel  the  lease  by  giving  three  months'  notice  in  the 
Government  Gazette, 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  Closer  Settlement  Act  of  1904,  the  Grovern- 
ment  purchased  the  Myall  Creek  Estate,  consisting  of  53,523  acres  of 
acquired  lands,  valued  at  £137,795,  and  13,166  acres  of  Crown  lands, 
valued  at  £24,589,  the  total  area  thus  taken  over  being  66,689  acres,  of 
a  value  of  £162,384.    The  land  allotted  by  the  Board  to  the  30th  June, 
1906,  was  subdivided  into  ninety-eight  farms,  covering  48,567  acres,  and 
of  a  total  value  of  £120,445,  the  acquired  lands  representing  39,142  acres,, 
valued  at  £102,656,  and  the  Crown  lands  9,425  acres,  valued  at  £17,789. 
By  notification  in  the  Government  Gazette  of  the  11th  April,  1905,  the 
whole  of  the  reserves  and  unallotted  lands  at  Myall  Creek  were  made  avail- 
able for  closer  settlement  leases.     Up  to  30th  June,  1906,  forty-seven  appli- 
cations were  granted  at  rentals  ranging  from  3d.  to  Is.  6d.  an  acre.    The 
letting  of  areas  under  lease  does  not  prevent  th^m  from  being  sold,  as  the- 
Act  provides  that  upon  lodgment  of  a  valid  settlement  purchase  applica^ 
tion,  the  lease  of  so  much  of  the  land  as  is  applied  for  thereby  ceases  and;    ' 
determines.     It  is  hoped  that  the  taking  up  of  so  much  of  the  area  unde^ 
leases  will  be  to  the  benefit  of  the  allotted  farms  owing  to  the  additional 
protection  against  bush  and  grass  fires,  the  preservation  of  improvements, 
and  the  prevention  of  trespass. 

A  township  known  as  Delungra  has  been  surveyed  within  the  settlement 
purchase  area  entirely  within  the  Crown  lands  included  in  the  esiatei 
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snd  86Tenty-fiye  of  the  eighty-four  lots  offered  were  dupoeed  of  for  the 
smn  of  £747.  The  district  is  being  dereloped  aa  rapidly  as  poesible  l^ 
the  making  of  good  roads,  while  increased  ednoational  faokitieB  are  being 
provided  by  the  Department  of  PuUic  Instruction.  The  number  c^ 
persons  resident  on  the  estate  at  the  30th  June,  1906,  was  357. 

Co3T  ov  AmmnsTBATiov. 

The  following  statement  shows  the  cost  of  the  administration  of  the 
Lands  Department  during  the  ten  and  a  half  years  ended  30th  June, 
1906 :— 


Tmt. 

Otmt  of  Sunror  of 
Lands. 

£ 

ExpeiKtltiirt  tor 

ToUlCkMtof 
Adminirtnitfon. 

£ 

£ 

1806 

123,440 

170,169 

293,618 

1897 

120,510 

159,837 

280,347 

1896 

120.575 

152,784 

273,359 

1899 

122,138 

162.487 

284,670 

1900 

129,697 

171,052 

300.749 

1901 

129,274 

168,265 

297.539 

1902 

137,465 

201,356 

338.821 

1903 

133.116 

199.119 

332,235 

1904 

123,390 

1H6,771 

310  161 

1905^ 

57.aw 

91.600 

148,636 

1906t 

128,905 

180,280 

304,275 

•  Hal 

IjrcitfMdedaotbJwM. 

fTMtr  ended  SM 

hJuBa 

The  figures  just  given  might  prove  misleading  without  some  reference 
to  the  revenue  received.  The  following  table  shows  the  percentage  of  total 
revenue  expended  on  survey  and  on  general  expenses  for  the  corres- 
ponding period : — 


Peroentaife 

Year. 

On  Surrey. 

OnGeneiml 
Bxpensea. 

Total. 

1896 

6-55 

9D4 

15-50 

1897 

6-37 

8-46 

14-83 

1898 

609 

7-71 

13-80 

1899 

615 

818 

14-33 

1900 

6-20 

8*18 

14-88 

1901 

6-29 

8-19 

14-46 

1902 

7-28 

10*66 

17-94 

1903 

7  07 

10-58 

17-65 

1904 

6*64 

1006 

16-70 

1905^ 

5-77 

9-26 

16-08 

1906t 

7-15 

10*40 

17-65 

•  Half -year  ended  SOth  June. 


tYe< 


The  figures  just  given  show  considerable  variation  from  year  to  year; 
it  must,  however,  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  expenditure  on  surveying 
is  added  in  some  instances  to  the  cost  of  the  land,  and  is  therefore  not 
altogether  a  fair  charge  against  administration. 
-* , 

Pbooress  of  Alienation. 

The  growth  of  land  alienation  under  the  legislation  of  1861  and  its 
subsequent  amendments,  and  the  operations  of  the  settlers  under  the  Acts 
of  1884,  1889,  1895,  and  1903,  in  the  matter  of  unconditional  set^ementt 
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iU*e  summarised  bel«ir,  the'  information  being  brought  up  to  the  dOth 
June,  .1906  :— 


Modeof  AlieiMtioa. 


Lote. 


Smles  by  anctioo — 

T«WB , 

Sabor^Mt 
Ooantry    . 


Totftl  tales  by  aactioa 


Selection  after  auction   

Saks  by  Tktoa  of  imptoy«flMiits 

»»    by  virtue  of  pre-emptive  rights 

,,    (^  unnecesMry  roads,  and  roads  alienated  under 
the  PabKc  Roads  Acts  of  1897  and  1902 

„    of  rescissions  of  reasTTstiona 

.,    ol  reclaim( 


Grand  total  of  unconditional  sales.. 


No. 
41,090 
16»179 
67,642 


124,911 


26,390 

25,908 

2,135 

1,073 
224 
314 
672 


180,967 


19^037 

76,184 

9,636,996 


9,732,157 


1,740,866 

2,788,540 

560,830 

14,832 

706 

3,068 

965 


14,841,958 


As  regards  conditional  sales,  the  following  were  applied  for  under  the 
various  Acts  since  the  date  of  the  Crown  Lands  Act  of  1861  : — 

Setoctlonf  applied  tor. 


Under  the  Crown  Lands  Act  of  1861—  No. 

To  May  24,  1880  136,38 

Under  the  Crown  Lands  Act  of  1880 — 


AerM. 
14,982,120 


Now 

1880  (from  Uay  25) 4,927 

1881 14.220 

1882 14.606 

1883 10,674 

1884 10,657 


Acref* 
694,951 
2,329,202 
2,392,218 
1,617,712 
1,453,937 


Total   55,084 


Total  to  December  31,  1884   191,473 

Under  the  Crown  Lands  Acts  of  1884,  1889,  1895  and  1903,— 


8,488,020 
23,470,140 


No. 

1885 6,377 

1886 6,080 

1887 4,769 

1888 6,364 

1889 6,205 

1890 8,526 

1891 6,153 

1892 ., 4,396 

1893 3,393 


1894. 

1895. 

1896. 

1897 

1898. 


2.617 
1,751 
1,279 
1,306 
1,591 
1.770 
2,253 
2.277 


1900 

1901 

1902 2,340 

1903 2.113 

1904 2,922 

1905* 1,456 

1906t  3,123 


Acres. 
1,165,352 
963,197 
793,004 
866,199 
903,160 
1,713,677 
1,303,094 
816,399 
533,805 
414,355 
253,431 
199,450 
241,789 
298.138 
303.113 
436,116 
549,898 
400.710 
332.886 
628,102 
245,468 
496,781 


Total  77,061 


Grand  total  to  30th  June,  1906 268,534 

^Hslf-yeftrMdidSQfthJane.  tT« 


13,756,024 
37,226,164 
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The  number  of  selections  cancelled,  forfeited,  lapsed,  declared  Toid,  and 
converted  into  homestead  selections,  together  with  the  balance  o(  such 
Yoidances,  etc.,  and  that  of  increased  over  decreased  areas,  amounted  to 
81,541  conditional  purchases,  covering  11,723,780  acres,  thus  reducing 
to  186,993  lots  and  25,502,384  acres  the  number  and  area  of  selections 
which  remained  in  existence  at  the  30th  June,  1906.  Deeds  have  now 
issued  upon  68,374  completed  purchases,  covering  9,002,561  acres;  so 
that  the  number  of  purchases  still  standing  good,  but  upon  which  the 
conditions  have  not  been  fulfilled,  is  118,619,  covering  an  area  of 
16,499,823  acres. 

Under  the  Crown  Lands  Act  of  1895,  7,647  applications  for  homestead 
selections  were  received  to  the  30th  June,  1906,  the  aggregate  area 
applied  for  being  3,172,217  acres.  Of  the  applications  lodged,  5,870, 
amounting  to  2,259,155  acres,  were  confirmed.  Homestead  grants  to  the 
number  of  2,750,  comprising  an  area  of  1,087,065  acres,  were  issued 
to  the  30th  June,  1906.  The  area  held  under  homestead  selection  on 
the  30th  June,  1906,  inclusive  of  the  conversion  of  conditional  purchases 
and  conditional  leases,  but  exclusive  of  homestead  grants,  was  984,426 
acres. 

In  addition  to  the  alienation  of  land  by  conditional  and  unconditional 
sales,  the  following  were  granted  under  the  Volunteer  Land  Regulations 
of  1867  :— 


Year. 

Arae  of  Volunteer  T^nd 
Orders  grran  ted. 

Year. 

Area  of  Volunteer  Land 
Orders  granted. 

acres. 

acres. 

1871 

6,049 

1890 

882 

1872 

7.317 

1891 

1,100 

1873 

2,880 

1892 

690 

1874 

7,766 

1893 

500 

1876 

14,498 

1894 

Nil. 

1876 

18,758 

1896 

Nil 

1877 

14,079 

1896 

50 

1878 

13,022 

1897 

200 

1879 

26,606 

1898 

250 

1880 

18,886 

1899 

60 

1881 

13.876 

1900 

50 

1882 

5,649 

1901 

60 

1883 

4,368 

1902 

50 

1884 

4,500 

1903 

60 

1886 

1,936 

1904 

100 

1886 

740 

1905* 

219 

1887 

1,797 

1906t 

200 

1888 

1,433 

783 

1889 

Total 

169,164 

'  Half-year  ended  aoth  June 


t  Year  ended  80th  June. 
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The  following  table  shows  the  area  of  land  granted  for  general  &nd 
religious  purposes  from  1862  to  30th  June,  1906  : — 


Year. 

Area  of  Qranti. 

Year. 

Area  of  Qranta. 

Year. 

Area  of  Grants. 

acres. 

acres. 

acres. 

1862 

857 

1878 

1,811 

1894 

41,678 

1863 

808 

1879 

21,762 

1895 

7,591 

1864 

301 

1880 

20,637 

1896 

3,186 

1865 

2,855 

1881 

7,113 

1897 

3,646 

1866 

12,288 

1882 

1,969 

1898 

16,780 

1867 

13,935 

1883 

2,535 

1899 

1.499 

1868 

11,310 

1884 

6,625 

1900 

1,890 

1869 

3.672 

1885 

481 

1901 

1,596 

1870 

11,970 

1886 

11,100 

1902 

1,785 

1871 

4,319 

1887 

5,377 

1903 

463 

1872 

1,969 

1888 

3,310 

1904 

1,290 

1873 

2.535 

1889 

1,902 

1906» 

26 

1874 

6.626 

1890 

1,566 

1906t 

1,447 

1875 
1876 

673 
5,557 

IJtOI 

01ft 

1892 

8,735 

Total 

267,122 

1877 

2,899 

1893 

5.833 

*  Half-year  ended  30th  June.  f  Year  ended  30th  June. 

Consequent  on  resumptions  during  the  years  quoted,  the  area  actually 
dedicated  for  the  purposes  specified  on  the  30th  June,  1906,  amounted 
to  238,759  acres. 

The  operations  of  the  various  Orders,  Regulations,  and  Acts  of  Council 
and  of  Parliament  for  the  disposal  of  the  public  lands,  since  the  founda- 
tion of  the  State,  have  given  the  following  results : — 

Area  granted  and  sold  by  private  tender  and  public  anction  at  prices  ranging         Acres, 
from  5s.  to  20s.  per  acre,  prior  to  the  year  1862   7,146.579 

Area  unconditionally  sold,  1862  to  30th  Jnne.  1906,  inclnsive  14,841,958 

Area  conditionally  sold,  for  which  deeds  have  issued,  1862  to  30th  June, 

1906,  inclusive  9,002.561 

Area  granted  under  Volunteer  Land  Regulations  of  1867  to  30th  June.  1906  169,164 

Area  granted  for  public  purposes,  less  resumptions.  1862  to  30th  June.  1906  238,759 

Homestead  grants  issued  to  30th  June,  1906 1,087,065 

Total  area  alienated  to  30th  Jnne,  1906  32,486,086 


Area  in  process  of  alienation  under  system  of  deferred  payments  standing 

good  on  30th  June,  1906  16,499.823 

Area  in  process  of  alienation  under  system  of  homestead  selection,  including 
area  of  conditional  purchases  and  conditional  leases  converted  into 
homestead  selections 984,426 


Total  alienated  or  in  process  of  alienation 49,970,335 
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It  htm  been  found  inpracticabiA  to  separate  the  area  alienated  by  grant 
from  that  sold  by  private  tender,  as  the  records  of  early  years  are  inc(»B- 
plete  upon  this  point. 

The  following  statement  shows  the  amount  paid  for  lands  purchased 
from  the  State  from  the  year  1821  to  the  end  of  June,  ld06  : — 


Period. 


Amotmt  received. 


1821-1861  

£ 
3,786,002 

1862-1871  ^ 

1872-1881  

2.389.548 
17,015,358 
13;»I7,457 

1882-1891  

1892-1901* 

11,995,462 

•1902-1900* 

4.QS7.877 

Total  reoeiTed 

53,100^694 
1,579^165 

Net  amoQBt  received £ 

51,621,629 

•  To  30th  Aine. 

This  sum  includes  £25,632,595  paid  cm  account  of  conditional  pur- 
chases. The  amount  outstanding  on  conditional  purchases  at  the  31st 
December,  1905,  was  £7,973,154,  making  the  total  amount  paid  and 
owing  on  all  lands  sold  £59,494,683. 

The  area  leased  to  pastoral  tenants  and  others  at  the  end  of  June, 
1906,  comprised  123,015,992  acres  (including  leases  to  miners  under  the 
Mining  Act),  and  was  subdivided  as  follows : — 

Acres. 

Pastoral  Lewes  3^668,661 

Leases  to  outgoing  Pastoral  Lessees 656,340 

Oooipation  Licenses  14,178,030 

ConditiMua  Leaaea. 16,776,661 

Conditioaal  Purchase  Leases   30,698 

Homestead  Leases „ 2,616,472 

Annual  Leases 5,846,127 

Settlemaat  Lsases 5,113^847 

ImporavenMut  Leaaae i^276vl38 

Western  Lands  Leaws... 65,690^682 

OOierLeaaea  3,015,195 

Leases  under  the  Mining  Act 148^361 

Total 123,615.998 

The  total  arailable  area  of  the  State  is  198,634,880  acres,  and  deduct- 
ing the  area  sold  and  otherwise  alienated,  49,970,335  acres,  and  the 
ajrea  leased,  123,015,992  acres,  making  a  total  of  172,986,327  acres,  there 
remained  a  balance  of  25,648,553  acres,  representing  the  area  of  country 
neitiier  alienated  nor  leased,  induding  roads,  unoccupied  reserves,  land 
unsuitable  for  settlement,  and  water. 

Area  Available  for  Settlement. 

In  1895  attention  was  a<niin  directed  to  the  question  of  land  legislation, 
as  it  was  rightly  contended  that  the  Lands  Acts  of  1884  and  1889  had 
failed  to  prevent  the  accumulation  of  enormous  landed  estates  in   the 
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•I  ft  verj  iiinited  numbur  ol  propnetors^  bucked  up  by  ike  great 
'  iaatiAutiQBs  ol  the  country.  Ahhough  it  may  be  said  in  delenoe 
•f  ikB  policy  puraoed  by  tkis  daas  ol  landowners,  that  in  many  caaea  it 
ma  forced  upon  them  by  the  deleotiTe  nature  of  legitlation  which  f aikd 
to  disoriminale  betweea  the  Tery  different  interests  of  the  pafitoralista 
ukI  the  agricultural  aettlert,  it  must  nererthelesa  hare  been  patent  to 
•varybody  that  the  rate  at  which  these  immenae  alienations  of  the  public 
estate  were  being  carried  on  threatened  in  a  very  short  period  of  time  to 
place  formidable  obataclea  in  the  path  of  healthy  aettlement.  The  Acts 
meotioned  have  now,  howoTer,  been  superseded  by  the  Crown  Lands  Act 
of  1895,  which  came  into  operation  on  the  Ist  June  of  that  year.  Aa  has 
already  been  shown,  many  radical  changes  in  land  legislation  have  been 
effected  by  this  Act ;  but  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  immediate  remedial 
aoiioa  can  only  be  taken  in  connection  with  that  portion  of  the  Crown 
lands  which  has  not  yet  been  alienated  or  leased  to  Crown  tenants  for  a 
definite  period  of  years.  Leases  granted  under  certain  conditions,  such 
as  those  attached  to  conditional  leases,  which  carry  with  them  the  right 
of  purchase  at  any  time  during  their  currency,  may  be  considered  to  be 
in  eiSect  a  form  of  alienation,  as  but  a  oomparatively  small  portion  of 
these  areas  is  eycr  likely  to  return  to  the  public  estate.  Lands  under 
homestead  leases  in  the  Western  Division  not  brought  under  the  Western 
Lands  Act,  scrub  lands,  snow-oovered  areas,  inferior  lands,  settlement 
lease,  improvement  lease,  leasee  to  outgoing  pastoral  lessees,  leases  lor 
long  periods  of  fixed  tenure,  as  well  as  leases  under  the  Western  Lands 
Act  for  long  terms,  form  another  category  of  lands  upon  which  past 
legislation  lays  a  prescriptive  claim.  The  area  which  can  be  beneficially 
affected  by  the  Act  of  1895  is,  therefore,  limited  to  the  area  which  is 
unalienated,  or  for  which  contracts  ha^^  not  been  entered  into,  further 
reduced  by  the  excision  of  reserves  for  public  purposes,  for  gold-fields  and 
other  forms  of  mining  enterprise,  and  for  railways  and  other  purposes. 
At  the  end  of  June,  1906,  there  were  32,486,086  acrea  absolutely 
alienated,  for  which  deeds  had  issued;  16,499,823  acres  oonditioaally 
sold,  the  conditions  of  purchase  not  being  complete;  984,426  acres 
alienated  and  in  process  of  alienation  under  the  system  of  homestead 
selection,  subject  to  the  payment  of  rent  in  perpetuity;  and  15,807,249 
acrea  leased  with  the  ri^t  to  purchase;  in  all,  65,777,584  acres  which 
have  been  placed  entirely  beyond  the  scope  of  present  or  future  legis- 
lation. 

The  areas  under  long  contracts  of  lease,  in  some  cases  with  right  of 
renewal,  which  no  legislation  can  effect  imtil  the  expiration  of  the  fixed 
period  of  the  tenure,  are  given  below : — 

Ptetoral  Leaget,  Western  BiTiston,  not  brought  under  Western 

LaadB  Act   „ 3,668,Ml 

Leases  to  Outgoing  Pastoral  Lessees,  Central  Division     656,840 

Homestead  Leases  (not  brought  under  Western  Lands  Act)  for  28 

years 2.616,472 

Scrub  Leases  for  21  years,  with  right  ol  renewal  for  a  further 

period  of  7  years    2,029,94^ 

Snow  Leases  for  7  years,  with  right  of  renewal  for  a  further 

periodof  3  years    45,812 

isea  ol  hiferior  bmdi,  etc.,  for  90  years,  with  right  of  renewal 

l«p  a  further  period  of  8  years 247,3a» 

^vnder  Western  Lands  Act,  current  to  1943    ...' 51,531,431 

SattlsoMnt  Leases  for  40  years    5,113,847 

Iwprovsment  Leasee  for  28  years  6,275,13ir 

Other  Lsasea  840,455   ' 

Total 73,0^,485 
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The  entire  area  affected  by  contracts  existing  at  the  end  of  June,  1906, 
amounted,  therefore,  to  138,803,019  acres,  and  these  figures  show  how 
greatly  the  extent  of  territory  to  which  remedial  legislation  is  applicable 
has  diminished.  Of  the  balance,  amounting  to  59,831,861  acres,  a  large 
portion  comprises  reserves  of  various  kinds;  and  if  allowance  be  made 
for  mountainous  and  other  sterile  lands,  it  will  probably  be  found  that  the 
area  suitable  for  occupation  which  the  State  has  to  offer  to  intending 
settlers  is  somewhere  about  44,000,000  acres. 

The  progress  of  alienation  and  conditional  settlement  by  purchase  and 
lease  at  various  periods  from  1861  to  1884,  and  annually  since  the  last- 
mentioned  year,  is  shown  in  the  following  table : — 


At  end 
of  year. 

Area  Alienated 

for  which  deeds 

have  iMued. 

Area  Conditionally 

Purchased, 

standing  good  on 

Slst  December. 

Area  Conditionally 

Leased  on 

Slst  December. 

Ai«a 

under  Homestead 

Selection, 

exclusive  of 

HomesteadOrants. 

Area 
Gmnt. 

1861 

acres. 
7.146,579 
8,630,604 
22,406,746 
22,779.733 
22,872,366 
22,991,208 
23,106,700 
23,259,048 
23,442,013 
23,615.720 
23,775,410 
23,937,392 
24,138,676 
24,358,717 
24,566,945 
24.712.939 
24.853,074 
25,081,572 
25,374.603 
25,856,608 
26,408,169 
27,464,199 
28,292,915 
29,968,317 
30.721,430 
32,486,086 

acres. 

acres. 

acres. 

acres. 

1871 

2,28b,'<)00 
12,886,879 
16,004,689 
16,464,586 
16,856,912 
17,202.286 
17,449,042 
17,907,431 
19,035,515 
19,793,321 
20,102,896 
20,201,790  • 
20,304,0.34 
20,263,489 
20,198,630 
20,224,892 
20,24.3.738 
20,212,608 
20,130,259 
20,044,703 
19,369.027 
18.823,660 
18,100,617 
17,672,150 
16,499,823 

1881 

1884 

1886 

i.msoo 

3,955,200 
4,802,660 
6,121,600 
6,928,804 
9,903,949 
11,234,131 
14,.370,803 
12,707,423 
12,870,191 
12.953,203 
13,260,062 
13,150,749 
1.3,118,444 
1.3,354,733 
13,578,035 
13.980,942 
14,.339,481 
14,750,348 
14,252,412 
14,064,451 
15,807,249 

1886 

1887 

1888 

1889 

......... 

1890 

1891 

1892 

1893 

1894 

1896 

25.951 

324,842 

620,414 

1,037,228 

1,241,214 

1,390,731 

1,491.073 

1.479,751 

1,262.774 

1,196.970 

1,125,271 

984,426 

1896 

1897 

1898 

1899 

1900 

1901 

1902 

1903 

1904 

1906^ 

1906t 

35,.385 
194,702 
472,176 
662,833 
808,672 
1,087,065 

*  Half-year  ended  80th  June. 


t  Year  ended  30th  June. 


is 


As   already   pointed   out,    the  land   held    under   conditional   lease 
virtually  alienated,   seeing  that  the  holder  has  the  right  of  converting 
his  lease  into  a  freehold  at  any  time  during  its  currency. 


Effects  op  Land  Legislation. 

The  lands  specially  referred  to  in  the  following  examination  are  those 
included  in  rural  holdings  over  1  acre  in  extent,  from  which  the  agri- 
cultural and  pastoral  production  of  the  country  is  obtained,  municipal 
areas  being  dealt  with  separately,  as  regards  extent  and  revenue,  in 
another  part  of  this  volume.  In  the  preceding  pages  an  account  has  been 
given  of  the  old  methods  of  land  alienation,  and  of  the  various  Acts  of 
Parliament  which  now  regulate  the  division  of  the  public  estate  among 
the  settlers.  The  object  of  the  examination  which  follows  is  to  show  what 
have  been  the  effects  of  past  and  present  legislation  upon  the  settlement 
of  the  territory. 
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When  the  agitation  which  cuhninated  in  the  framing  of  the  Crown 
Lands  Aot  of  1861  was  in  progress,  it  was  contended  that  the  Orders-in* 
Council  then  in  force  favoured  the  occupation  of  the  country  lands  by  the 
wealthier  classes,  and  the  principles  of  free  selection  before  surrey  and 
of  deferred  payments  were  introduced  in  the  new  legislation,  with  the 
object  of  facilitating  the  settlement  of  an  agricultural  population  side  by 
side  with  the  great  pastoral  tenants  of  the  Crown.  The  statistical  records 
for  the  year  1861  show  that  at  the  close  of  that  year,  and  just  before  the 
new  legislation  had  come  into  force,  there  were  already  21,175  holders 
of  rural  lands,  of  whom  17,654  were  located  in  the  old  settled  districts, 
comprising  twenty  counties,  grouped  around  three  principal  centres — the 
metropolis  and  the  county  of  Cumberland,  the  Hunter  River  Valley,  and 
that  portion  of  the  central  tableland  of  which  Goulburn,  Bathurst,  and 
Mudgee  were  the  first  towns;  while  the  remaining  3,521  settlers  were 
scattered  over  the  pastoral  districts.  The  figures  showing  the  area  held 
by  these  settlers  do  not  discriminate  between  the  land  alienated  and  that 
occupied  under  lease  from  the  Crown ;  but  they  show  that  in  the  old 
settled  districts  there  were  some  254,347  acres  under  cultivation — or  an 
average  of  14  acres  per  holding — and  8,522,420  acres  used  for  stock; 
whilst  in  the  pastoral  districts  43,228  acres  were  cultivated,  and 
54,716,463  acres  were  occupied  for  grazing;  so  that,  at  that  time, 
63,536,458  acr^s,  representing  about  one-third  of  the  territory  of  the 
State,  were  already  in  the  occupation  of  the  settlers. 

In  addition  to  the  clauses  inserted  in  the  Act  of  1861  in  the  interests 
of  colonists  of  small  means,  certain  provisions  were  retained  which 
secured  the  interests  accrued  to  the  pastoralists  under  former  legislation, 
of  which  they  availed  themselves  to  the  utmost.  By  means  of  auction 
sales  of  country  lands  at  the  upset  price  of  20s.  per  acre,  of  unconditional 
selections  of  lots  not  bid  for  at  auction,  of  purchases  made  in  virtue  of 
improvements,  and  of  the  right  of  pre-emption  to  certain  lands  under  the 
old  Acts  of  Council,  the  accumulation  of  immense  estates  was  greatly 
facilitated.  The  sales  of  lands  subject  to  conditions  of  residence  and 
improvements,  though  ostensibly  made  to  foster  the  settlement  of  a 
numerous  class  of  small  farmers,  were  also  availed  of  in  the  interests  of 
station  owners,  to  whom  the  purchases  were  transferred  in  great  numbers 
inmiediately  upon  completion  of  the  conditions  of  residence  and  improve- 
ments required  under  the  Act.  The  evils  resulting  from  the  antagonistic 
interests  of  these  two  classes  of  settlers  were  partly  checked  by  the 
amended  law  of  1884,  which  put  a  stop  to  the  wholesale  alienation  of  land 
by  auction,  unconditional  selection  after  auction,  and  sales  in  virtue  of 
pre-emptive  rights.  The  clause  relating  to  improvement  purchases  was 
also  modified,  and  made  applicable  only  to  small  areas  in  gold-fields  which 
might  be  purchased  by  resident  miners  in  virtue  of  certain  improvements; 
and  the  area  offered  at  auction  sales  was  restricted  to  a  maximum  of 
200,000  acres  yearly;  but  conditional  settlement  was  favoured  by  per- 
mitting the  maximum  area  allowed  to  be  taken  up  by  free  selectors  to  be 
considerably  increased,  the  conditions  of  residence  being  increased  to  five 
years  instead  of  three,  and  the  fulfilment  of  the  conditions  of  fencing  and 
improvements  rendered  more  stringent. 

These  regulations,  however,  did  not,  in  any  sense,  fulfil  the  expectation 
of  the  legislators  in  regard  to  settling  a  yeomanry  upon  the  soil,  as  the 
figures  relating  to  transfers  of  conditional  purchases  published  further  on 
will  show  that,  when  other  means  of  increasing  the  area  of  individual 
estates  failed,  the  traffic  in  transfers  of  conditionally-purchased  lands, 
with  increased  areas,  supplied  the  deficiency.  The  radical  change  intro- 
duced by  the  Land  Act  of  1895,  necessitating  continuous  residence  for  a 
period  of  ten  years  in  respect  of  original  conditional  purchases,  and  a 
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further  term  of  not  less  than  ihre  years  in  oonneotion  with  addttiotial 
pnrohaaet,  has  had  the  effect  of  considerablj  reducing  the  number  of 
applications  lodged.  The  following  table  shows  the  transactions  und^ 
eadi  dass  of  conditional  purchase  since  the  Crown  Lands  Acts  of  1884, 
1889,  and  1895  have  been  in  operation,  and  indicates  Tery  dearlj  that 
the  speculatiTe  element  is  being  largely  eliminated : — 


Yewr. 

Ori^al  OonditioiMl 
Purelatw. 

Addltkmal  Conditfoma 
PnrohMW. 

OonditioiMl 

T«teL 

No. 

Arw. 

No. 

An^ 

No. 

Ana. 

No. 

Ana. 

acrea. 

acres. 

acres. 

acr«s. 

1885 

2,436 

773.461 

2.639 

344.084 

302 

47,807 

5,3n 

1,165,352 

1886 

2.738 

580,230 

2,987 

330.280 

355 

43,687 

6,080 

963,197 

1887 

2,369 

538.080 

2,196 

232,597 

204 

22,327 

4.769 

793,004 

1888 

2,705 

587,869 

2,356 

249,508 

308 

27.887 

6,364 

865,199 

1880 

3,043 

572.802 

2,856 

300,532 

306 

29,826 

6,205 

908,160 

1890 

3.797 

1,004,421 

4,477 

678,764 

252 

30,392 

8,526 

1,713,577 

1891 

3,068 

778.348 

2,920 

506,034 

165 

18,712 

6,153 

1,303,094 

1892 

2,134 

425.456 

2,145 

380.050 

117 

10,884 

4,396 

816,309 

1898 

1,932 

308.696 

1,398 

219.835 

63 

5,274 

3,393 

533,805 

1894 

1,462 

201,420 

1,090 

208,663 

56 

4,272 

2,617 

414,356 

1895 

959 

141,858 

773 

110.320 

19 

1,253 

1,751 

253,431 

1896 

765 

104.677 

492 

93,025 

22 

1.748 

1,279 

199,450* 

1897 

769 

101,062 

513 

138.810 

24 

1.897 

1,3U6 

241.789 

1898 

844 

103,951 

725 

192,183 

22 

2,003 

1,591 

298,137 

1899 

941 

120,796 

788 

177,914 

41 

4.403 

1,770 

303.113 

1900 

1,100 

144,241 

1,122 

288,177 

31 

2,698 

2,253 

436,116 

1901 

1,036 

145,990 

1,216 

401,625 

2S 

2,283 

2,277 

649,800 

1902 

1,048 

128,649 

1,231 

267,006 

61 

5,055 

2,340 

400,710 

1903 

980 

117,538 

1,073 

209,122 

60 

6.237 

2,113 

332,807 

1904 

1,132 

161,127 

1.760 

363.491 

30 

3,484 

2,922 

528,102 

1905* 

657 

99,601 

776 

143,936 

23 

1.931 

1,456 

245,468 

1906t 

1,438 

212,744 

1,647 

280^386 

38 

3,651 

3,129 

496,701 

>  HaU-rear  tndwi  SOtii  Juae. 
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The  experience  of  the  past  ten  years  goes  to  show  that  the  new  features 
tntrodueed  by  the  Land  Act  of  1895  are  meeting  wilii  considerable  farour 
at  the  hands  of  those  desirous  of  acquiring  a  bidding  for  tfaemsdTes, 
notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  residence  involved  is  continuous  and 
for  a  lengthy  period.  The  following  table  indicates  the  operations  in 
respect  of  hcmestead  selections  and  settlement  leases  for  tbe  period  since 
their  inception : — 


Tear. 

No. 

Area. 

No. 

Ana. 

acres. 

aCTM^ 

1895 

202 

62,576 

75 

206,913 

1896 

1.187 

362.874 

314 

1,012,389 

1897 

896 

867,291 

902,390 

1898 

1,081 

461.646 

531 

1,447,080 

1899 

833 

329.128 

413 

1,138.726 

1900 

609 

260.668 

189 

490.846 

1901 

624 

203..309 

289 

866,151 

1902 

.387 

145,836 

109 

371.726 

1903 

240 

96.715 

105 

352,707 

1904 

1.0^ 

618.675 

494 

1,214,993 

1905* 

263 

104.860 

148 

412,245 

lOOOf 

383 

158,739 

271 

967,838 

^  Half  year  •a<M  SOtb  Atae. 
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The  prineipal  ekfioent  whieh  eoatributed  to  the  aggregation  of  great 
laodad  estates  waa  tliat  of  auotion  safes  of  country  lands^  wUoh  weore 
moa wired  in  Taat  areas  upon  the  applieation  of  the  run-holdesv,  who 
IxMight  then  up  generally  at  the  upset  priee — at  first  a  minimum  of  £1 
per  acre,  raised  in  1878  to  ;£!  5a.  per  acre. 

The  folkfving  analysis  of  the  differeot  methods  hy  whicdk  lands  harre 
alienated  will  aocount  for  the  present  state  of  rural  settlement. 
Particulars  of  the  auction  sales  of  country  lands  from  the  year  1862  to 
the  30th  JuB€^  1906»  inclusive,  are  giren  herennd^. 


Ttftv; 

L0tfL 

IbMAn*. 

AvMice  Price 

per  Acre. 

Na 

acrei. 

£ 

£  8.  d. 

18«2 

582 

29,729 

33,208 

1  2  4 

1663 

765 

15,392 

18,163 

1  3  7 

1864 

542 

31,393 

35,549 

1  2  0 

1865 

1,289 

63.303 

71,532 

1  2  7 

1866 

801 

65,799 

68,197 

1  0  9 

1867 

806 

70,701 

75,432 

1  1  4 

1868 

729 

50,636 

52,169 

1  0  7 

1869 

1,236 

93,428 

96,364 

1  0  8 

1870 

797 

51,722 

54,010 

1  0  11 

1871 

1,034 

49,393 

50,270 

10  5 

1872 

697 

61,073 

61,505 

10  2 

1873 

2,274 

274,581 

278,110 

1  0  3 

1874 

4,064 

580,753 

696,785 

1  0  6 

1876 

6,658 

978,377 

992,786 

10  3 

1876 

8,040 

1.685,645 

1,707,323 

1  0  3 

1877 

8,380 

1,829,607 

1,838,467 

1  0  1 

1878 

4,564 

861,049 

1,071,486 

1  4  10 

1879 

2,012 

353,372 

447,657 

15  4 

1880 

2,082 

346,679 

419,523 

1  4  2 

1881 

2,691 

523,657 

616,309 

1  3  6 

1882 

2,474 

503,547 

630,494 

1  5  0 

1883 

226 

26,826 

41,268 

1  11  2 

1884 

397 

38,215 

72,412 

1  17  11 

1885 

51 

1,654 

6,513 

8  5  10 

1886 

793 

58,088 

100,627 

1  14  8 

1887 

1,124 

103,748 

158,747 

1  10  7 

188S 

1,781 

100,128 

236,294 

2  6  2 

1880 

482 

18,430 

42,389 

2  6  3 

1880 

686 

66>160 

113,795 

1  14  5 

1891 

703 

44,«J4o 

89,139 

2  18 

1892 

896 

80,062 

148,115 

1  17  0 

1893 

1,019 

91,964 

175,115 

1  18  1 

1894 

699 

42,973 

86,126 

2  0  1 

1895 

485 

19.990 

57,008 

2  2  3 

1896 

325 

11,214 

25,751 

2  5  11 

1897 

423 

21,821 

37,717 

1  14  6 

1898 

651 

50.546 

85,640 

1  13  10 

1899 

399 

37,866 

67,367 

I  10  3 

1900 

745 

74,504 

109,692 

19  5 

'  1901 

516 

46,173 

73,870 

1  11  11 

1902 

559 

46,763 

77,378 

1  13  1 

1903 

582 

38,211 

68,088 

1  16  7 

1904 

868 

60,309 

82,767 

1  12  11 

1906* 

269 

20,162 

28,829 

1  8  7 

1906t 

496 

18,119 

32,877 

1  16  3 

Total 

67,642 

9,626,999 

11,215,652 

1  3  4 

*  HaU  jmur  eDded  SOtb  June.  t  ^^^^  •nded  80th  June. 

These  figures  show  that  the  struggle  between  selector  and  squatter  did 
noi  hegin  in  earnest  vntil  about  the  year  1873,  when  the  effects  of  the 
J^slation  of  1861   wens  felt  in   a^  acute  form;  but  dwjing  the  ten 
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years  that  followed,  this  process  of  defence  was  applied  in  a  wholesale 
manner  by  the  pastoral  tenants  to  save  their  possessions  from  encroach- 
ment through  the  operations  of  the  selectors.  The  system  was  modified 
by  the  legislation  of  1884,  the  object  of  auction  sales  of  country  lands 
now  being  to  obtain  revenue  by  the  sale  of  select  parcels  of  land  at  a 
higher  average  price  and  in  much  smaller  average  areas.  Since  the  year 
mentioned,  this  system  of  alienation  has  ceased  to  be  of  use  in  con- 
solidating large  pastoral  estates. 

Among  other  means  offered  for  the  unconditional  purchase  of  Crown 
lands,  that  of  indiscriminate  selection  at  the  upset  price  of  lots  not  bid 
for  at  auction  also  disappeared  with  the  passing  of  the  Act  of  1884.  The 
following  table  shows  the  results  of  this  system  of  purchase  during  the 
period  1862  to  1883,  when  it  was  in  operation  :— 


Y«r. 

Lots. 

TMftlArea 
■elected. 

1 

Tear. 

LoU. 

TbtalAiea 
■elected. 

1862 
1863 
1864 
1865 
1866 
1867 

No. 
477 
362 
248 
261 
332 
270 
283 
646 
367 
340 
929 

1,272 

acres. 
22,347 
17,384 
12,388 
12,682 
16,413 
16,803 
18,689 
39,066 
23,376 
23,700 
83,733 
101,687 

1874 
1876 
1876 
1877 
1878 
1879 
1880 
1881 
1882 
1883 

Total 

No. 
1,112 
1,343 
1,126 
1,364 
893 

acres. 

98,860 
101,718 

96,681 
168,844 
122,812 

1868 
1869 
1870 
1871 
1872 
1873 

182 
1,606 
2,240 

209 

30,408 
328,203 
363,093 

31,381 

16,760 

1,716,976 

From  a  comparison  of  the  above  figures  with  those  shown  in  the 
preceding  table,  it  will  be  seen  that  during  the  years  1881  and  1882  this 
form  of  unconditional  purchase  was  largely  availed  of  to  supplement  the 
direct  purchases  at  auction. 

The  lands  claimed  in  virtue  of  a  pre-emptive  right,  a  form  of  aliena- 
tion which  was  also  abolished  by  the  Crown  Lands  Act  of  1884,  added 
the  following  quota  to  the  areas  bought  in  the  interests  of  the 
pastoralists : — 


Year. 

Lote. 

Total  Area  lold. 

Tear. 

Lote. 

TbtalAreaidd. 

1862 

No. 

117 

217 

47 

76 

76 

78 

139 

18 

9 

21 

9 

4 

acres. 

30,619 

68.032 

13,128 

23,469 

26,616 

30,039 

62,260 

7,617 

3,718 

8,623 

3,379 

1,488 

1874 
1876 
1876 
1877 
1878 
1879 
1880 
1881 
1882 
1883 

Total 

No. 

acres. 

1863 
1864 
1866 
1866 
1867 
1868 
1869 
1870 
1871 
1872 
1873 

367 
16 
26 
30 
36 
29 
23 

189,664 
81,193 
4.063 
6,033 
6,912 
7.461 
6,183 
2,338 

2,114 

660,826     ^ 

An  examination  of  the  figure  in  the  tables  just  given  shows  that 
during  the  ten  years  from  1873  to  1882  the  area  alienated,  prinpipally 
with  the  object  of  consolidating  pastoral  properties,   and  of  securing 
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them   against  the  operations  of  oonditional  purchasers,    amounted  to 
11,189,082  aores,  made  up  as  follows : — 


Tew. 

By  Auction  Btim 
(Country  Loti). 

Unconditionally 

■old  by 

Selection. 

Improved  Lots 

eold  toOwnenof 

ImproTemenlB. 

Sold  by 
Pre-emption. 

TotftL 

1873 
1874 

acres. 
274,581 
580,763 
978,377 
1,685,645 
1,829,607 
861,049 
353,372 
346.679 
523,657 
503,547 

acres. 
101,587 

98,850 
101,718 

95,681 
158,844 
122,812 

acres. 

10,587 

20,546 

49,852 

86,099 

159,848 

224,841 

121,062 

237,646 

474,099 

165,031 

acres. 
1,488 

acres. 

388,243 

700,149 

1875 
1876 
1877 
1878 
1879 

189i664 
81,193 
4,063 
6,033 
6,912 
7,461 
5,183 

1,129,947 
2,067.089 
2,229,492 
1,212,765 
480,467 
630,645 
1,333,420 
1,026,854 

1880 
1881 
1882 

39,408 
328,203 
353,093 

Total 

7,937,267 

1,400,196 

1,549,611 

301,997 

11,189,071 

The  consolidation  of  pastoral  estates  did  not  suffer  a  serious  check 
when  the  clauses  of  the  Act  of  1861,  above  cited,  ceased  to  operate,  as 
the  transfer  of  conditional  purchases  supplied  fresh  means  by  the  gradual 
absorption  of  a  rery  large  number  of  selections,  principally  in  the 
Central  and  Western  Divisions. 

A  oomparison  of  the  areas  dealt  with  in  the  following  table  shows  how 
fast  the  original  conditional  purchasers  of  Crown  lands  are  dispossessing 
themselves  of  their  holdings,  whilst  the  area  selected  does  not  exhibit  a 
tendency  to  increase  at  anything  like  the  same  rate.  An  examination  of 
the  table  reveals  the  fact  that  since  1882  there  have  been  46,006,033  acres 
of  conditional  purchases  transferred,  as  against  19,219,901  acres  applied 
for — a  di£ference  of  26,786,132  acres,  which  have  to  a  very  large  extent 
gone  to  increase  the  large  estates,  distinctly  to  the  detriment  of  healthy 
settlement : — 


^                        Seleotioni. 

Tnuufen. 

Year. 

Nomber. 

Aoreege. 

Number. 

Acreage. 

1882 

14,606 

2,392,218 

8,665 

2,134.319 

1883 

10,674 

1,617.712 

6,213 

1,508.583 

1884 

10,657 

1,453,937 

6,017 

1,525,456 

1885 

5,377 

1,165,362 

9,079 

2,286,730 

1886 

6,080 

963,197 

7,154 

1,861,877 

1887 

4,769 

793,004 

7,440 

2.159,429 

1888 

5,364 

865,199 

10,469 

3.096,051 

1889 

6,205 

903,160 

14,395 

2,327,562 

1800 

8,526 

1,713,677 

13,392 

1,863.508 

1891 

6,153 

1,303,094 

16,727 

2,333,808 

1892 

4,396 

816,399 

14,017 

2.060,130 

1893 

3,393 

533,805 

12,581 

1,825.097 

1894 

2,617 

414,355 

11,236 

1,617.263 

1895 

1,751 

253.431 

11,517 

1,785,011 

1896 

1,279 

199,450 

11,264 

1,777,783 

1897 

1,306 

241,789 

11,896 

1,875,059 

1898 

1.591 

298,137 

11,457 

1,972.209 

1899 

1,770 

303,113 

11,062 

1,686.002 

1900 

2,253 

435,116 

12,874 

1,881,021 

1901 

2,277 

549.898 

13,877 

2.011.148 

1902 

2.340 

400,710 

11,384 

1,649.637 

1903 

2,113 

a%.897 

11,706 

1.651,176 

1904 

2,922 

528.102 

10,228 

1,463.754 

1906* 

1,456 

245,468 

4,386 

581,797 

igo6t 

3,123 

496,781 

7,061 

1,071,623 

Total 

112,998 

19,219,901 

266,096 

46,006,033 

• 

HftlfyeM-endedS 

OthJnne.          fTeM-i 

mdedSOthJnne. 
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It  movt  b«  rcanembered^  bowevier,  tiiat  a  prc^ition  «l  then  trmni 
was  made  by  way  of  mortgage,  aad  tiievefm  it  is  a«t  powibto  te 
ascertain  the  area  absolutely  transferred  by  the  original  sdectora;  but 
if  to  the  area  parted  with  by  its  owners  since  1882  be  added  the  eiient 
of  land  transferred  during  the  previous  twenty  years,  the  fact  that 
22,734,915  acres  out  of  the  total  area  alienated  are  now  contained  in  720 
holdings,  giving  to  each  one  an  average  domain  of  31,570  aores,  is 
easily  accounted  for.  The  number  of  holdings,  however,  does  not 
r«prMent  the  niunber  of  owners  interested,  as  in  not  a  few  cases  these 
large  estates  are  held  in  partnership  by  three  or  four  p^sons,  or  by 
companies  and  financial  corporations. 
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ExcLUDiMQ  from  consideration  land  held  by  the  tenants  of  the  Crown, 
there  were  in  the  State  of  New  South  Wales  at  the  end  of  March,  1906, 
77,136  holdings  of  1  acre  and  upwards  in  extent.  Twenty-five  years  pre- 
viously the  number  of  such  holdings  was  39,992.  The  number  has  increased 
during  the  period  by  nearly  ^3  per  cent.,  while  the  area  comprised  in  the 
holdings  advanced  from  24,193,318  acres  to  48,728,542  acres,  the  increase 
representing  over  101  per  cent.  The  average  area  of  alienated  holdings 
gradually  rose  from  753  acres  in  1882  to  770  acres  in  1883;  between  1884 
and  1892  this  average  increased  very  little,  while  since  1893  the  figures 
exhibit  a  downward  moveooent,  falling  to  632  acres  in  1906.  This  decline 
in  the  average  area  is  due  to  the  increase  in  the  number  of  small  holdings, 
the  advance  in  this  respect  having  been  pronounced  since  1872.  The 
following  table  shows  the  annual  average  for  the  last  twenty  five  years  : — 


Tear  ended 

AverMre  dxe  of    t 

YeM- ended 

AveMtfe  sise  of 

Slit  Much. 

Slfltlhrcli. 

aores.        1 

acres. 

1862 

753 

1606 

707 

1883 

770 

1896 

699 

1884 

770         1 

1807 

688 

18^ 

702         ' 

1898 

666 

1086 

778         ' 

1809 

604 

1887 

700 

1000 

002 

1808 

778         1 

1901 

003 

1889 

795         , 

1902 

658 

1890 

787 

1903 

654 

1891 

780 

1904 

641 

M92 

780 

1005 

035 

1000 

*      700 

1900 

082 

1894 

748 

The  subjeiaad  table  shows  the  number  of  hoidings  in  different  oltssos  at 
▼arioua  terms  of  the  period  named: — 


Tom-  ended  Slit  March. 

Aiea. 

18B9k 

im 

18M. 

UN.           19001 

MM. 

IMS; 

Tteder  16«oraB. 

No. 

4,074 

21.302 

6,199 

4,964 

1,212 

049 

327 

No. 
5,400 
20,998 
0.363 
6,497 
1.886 
1.413 
513 

No. 
7,290 
22,048 
6,774 
6,849 
2.191 
3,010 
606 

1 

No.    1     No. 
12.301      16,631 
26,707     20.071 

No. 

20,584 

30,261 

9,582 

9.011 

3,161 

2.351 

722 

No. 
21,270 

10  to200«ere8 

30.402 

201  to  400  acre*  

8,299 
7,569 
2,475 
2.013 
666 

8,780 
8.132 
2,728 
2.163 
694 

9,790 

401  to  1,000  acres   

l.Wl  to  2,000  acTOB 

2,091  to  10,000  aer«8  ... 
10^001  aenaandnpwardfl 

9,171 

3,363 

2.420 

720 

Total 

39,918 

43.079 

49,720 

59,020 

68,098 

75,672 

77,136 

The  holdings  under  16  acres  in  extent  are,  generally  epeaking,  in  tin 
▼ietaity  of  towns,  and  connst  mainly  of  gardens  or  ordiards,  and  the 
large  iBcrease  in  their  number  is  -mhmt  would  naturally  be  expeeted  from 
the  growing  deaand  for  their  prodoee  by  a  large  urbftn  popoiatioo.    Hm 
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least  satisfactory  feature  in  the  table  is  the  fact  that  the  number  of 
holdings  of  moderate  size  does  not  greatly  increase.  In  1880  the  holdings 
having  an  area  of  from  16  to  400  acres  numbered  27,501,  while  in  1906» 
they  numbered  40,192,  showing  an  advance  of  only  46  per  cent.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  larger  holdings  have  increased  at  more  than  twice  that 
rate;  for  the  year  ended  3l8t  March,  1906,  there  were  15,674  holdings  of 
401  aci:e6  and  upwards  in  extent,  compared  with  7,443  in  1880,  or  an 
increase  of  over  110  per  cent,  during  this  short  period.  .  The  area  of 
holdings,  as  returned  by  occupiers,  in  quinquennial  periods  since  1880, 
is  given  below  : — 


Tear  ended  Slst  lUrch. 

Total  Area  of  Holding*. 

1880    

acres. 
22,721,603 

1886    

32,843,317 

1890    

37.497,889 
41.736,073 

1896    

1900    

46,086,209 
48,081,314 
48.728,642 

19a'>    

1906    

The  area  of  unenclosed  land  in  1880  amounted  to  rather  more  than 
one-fifth  of  the  total  extent  of  the  holdings;  but  in  the  beginning  of  1906 
the  area  unenclosed  was  only  1,341,665  acres,  being  less  than  3  per  cent, 
of  the  total  area  occupied.  This  result  is  due  partly  to  the  operation  of 
legislation,  and  partly  to  the  saving  of  labour  which  fencing  enables 
occupiers  to  effect. 

For  the  purpose  of  an  examination  of  the  statistics  showing  the  present 
state  of  the  settlement  of  alienated  land  in  New  South  Wales,  it  is  found 
convenient  to  extend  the  inquiry  successively  to  the  various  parts  of  the 
State  in  the  order  in  which  they  were  opened  up,  following  the  march  of 
settlement  in  each  of  the  zones  into  which  the  country  may  be  geographi- 
cally divided,  viz.,  the  coast,  the  tableland,  the  western  slope  of  the  Great 
Dividing  Range,  the  western  plains.  River ina,  and  the  Western  Division. 
Each  zone,  having  its  own  special  character,  offers  to  the  settler  different 
natural  resources  according  to  its  climatic  conditions.  Proceeding  from 
the  metropolis  as  a  centre,  settlement  extended  first  along  the  coast,  then  to 
the  central  and  more  readily  accessible  parts  of  the  tableland,  following 
afterwards  the  course  of  the  great  inland  rivers  towards  the  southern 
and  western  parts  of  the  State;  thence  to  the  great  plains  of  the  west, 
spreading  slowly  across  the  River  Darling  to  the  confines  of  the  territory. 
Nature  assisted  by  legislation  contributed  to  the  shaping  of  settlement 
into  its  present  form — the  natural  course  of  events,  however,  being  at 
times  interrupted  by  sudden  rushes  of  population  to  points  scattered 
over  the  surface  of  the  country,  even  to  its  remotest  extremities.  From 
the  tables  which  follow  it  will  be  seen  that  the  holdings  are  distributed 
into  series  of  various  areas,  comprising  six  distinct  classes  of  holders  of 
alienated  land,  viz: — (1)  Persons  who  occupy  their  own  freeholds; 
(2^  persons  occupying  holdings  which  they  rent  from  the  freeholders; 
(3)  owners  of  land  who  rent  from  other  private  owners  lands  which  they 
work  in  addition  to  their  own  freeholds ;  (4)  persons  who,  in  addition  to 
their  freehold,  rent  from  the  Crown  areas  which  are  generally  devoted  to 
the  depasturing  of  stock;  (5)  persons  who,  in  addition  to  renting  from* 
private  owners,  are  also  Crown  tenants ;  and  (6)  persons  who,  in  addition 
to  working  their  freehold,  are  both  Crown  and  private  tenants.  In  some 
districts  the  system  of  working  on  shares  is  to  a  certain  extent  in  vogue — 
the  owner  finding  the  land  and  capital  to  work  the  farms,  and  the  other 
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party  the  labour.  This  aystem  has  not  yet  attained  sufficient  importance 
to  warrant  a  special  record  of  the  particulars  regarding  the  land  worked 
under  it,  for  out  of  a  total  area  of  2,644,408  acres  under  cultivation  on 
alienated  holdings,  only  402,234  acres  are  tilled  on  the  share  system, 
187,102  acres  of  which  are  situated  within  the  Riverina  Dirision. 

Mbtbopolitan  District. 

That  part  of  the  county  of  Cumberland  which  CTibraces  the  area  of  the 
metropolis  and  its  suburbs  is  outside  the  limits  of  this  examination,  as  it 
is  not  intended  to  inquire  into  the  present  condition  of  urban  settlement ; 
but  it  may  be  stated,  nevertheless,  that  as  regards  the  subdivisions  and  the 
distribution  of  landed  property  in  the  city  and  suburbs  of  Sydney  there 
Is  now  little  difference  between  this  and  much  older  communities.  The 
figures  given  below  refer  only  to  rural  settlement  in  the  remaining  portion 
of  this  country,  where  the  first  attempts  to  colonise  were  made : — 


Police  Dl0brloti 

of  Ui« 

County  ot  Cumberkiid. 


Oceupieii  of— 


I 

I 

£ 


ATM  Alienated. 


I 


MetropoUtMi   

Ryde  

pMTunatt» 

Uveipool 

CAmclen (part of)   ... 

Ouupbelliovm     

WoUoogong  (part  of) 
Windiof^(|Ntrt of)  ... 
Penrith  (pert  of) 

Tbtel , 


No. 

%vn 

1,800 

l,44t 

068 

70 

S58 

104 

sot 

774 


8,510 


Xo. 

No. 

Na 

No. 

1.654 

121 

5 

168 

82 

,, 

270 

80 

1 

800 

52 

. , 

48 

18 

.. 

toi 

88 

27 

11 

8 

100 

66 

6 

140 

04 

•• 

.... 

2,016 

520 

14 

Na 

4,758 

1,500 

1.802 

1,244 

145 

888 

146 

868 

1,117 


11,068 


•oree. 

■fcree. 

46,102 

27.014 

28,272 

2,804 

47.481 

17.518 

48.0n 

18,066 

10,581 

16,420 

81,006 

28,488 

11,158 

2,426 

56,120 

18.580 

68,443 

54,015 

846,101 

176,545 

•cree. 

74,016 
80.666 
64,004 
62,068 
85.061 
68,441 
13,570 
60.668 
118,868 

522,786 


In  this  part  of  New  South  Wales,  outside  towns  and  purely  suburban 
areas,  522,736  acres  are  alienated  in  holdings  ranging  from  1  acre  up> 
wards.  Of  this  area,  346,191  acres,  or  66*22  per  cent.,  are  in  the 
occupancy  of  the  owners  of  the  land;  whilst  176,545  acres,  or  33*78  per 
cent.,  are  leased  to  tenant  occupiers.  There  are  8,510  persons  occupying 
their  own  freeholds,  2,916  tenants  of  private  land,  520  persons  who  both 
own  and  rent  from  private  persons  portions  of  their  holdings,  14  owners 
of  freehold  with  Crown  lands  attached,  and  3  owners  of  freehold  who  are 
also  tenants  of  the  Crown  and  private  persons.  The  area  of  alienated 
land  enclosed  in  the  district  is  445,136  acres,  and  unenclosed  77,600  acres. 
The  area  in  cultivation  is  45,991  acres.  Persons  working  their  own  land 
cultivate  34,406  acres,  and  occupiers  of  private  rented  land  11,585  acres. 

From  the  number  of  rural  land-holders  in  this  district  it  is  evident  that 
the  average  area  held  by  each  cannot  be  very  large.  In  the  Police  District 
of  Camden  it  reaches  248  acres;  in  Campbelltown  Police  District,  136 
acres;  in  Penrith,  106  acres;  and  in  WoUongong,  94  acres.  In  Windsor 
and  in  Liverpool  the  average  is  81  and  50  acres  respectively;  in  Parra- 
matta,  36 ;  while  for  Ryde  it  is  only  20,  and  for  the  Metropolitan  Police 
District  only  16.  The  average  area  for  the  whole  division  is  44  acres 
per  holding. 
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The  JMddiags  in  this  dirision  may  be  daanfied  aa  foUoire:— 

Alienated 
HokUuga 

Area  of  Holdingt. 

Area  ia  CalUvatioB. 

Siae  of  HoMtoKB^ 

TotaL 

Proportioo 

to 
TMalArea 
alienated 
in  District. 

Total. 

Pvopuiliou 
to  Area  o< 
Holdiiigi. 

No. 

9,454 

2,298 

144 

67 

acres. 

70.849 
213,622 

92,2M 
146,014 

per  cent. 
13-55 
40-87 
17« 
37-93 

acres.     !  per  cent. 

16,752          23-64 

23,662    <      11-06 

2,566            2-71 

3.071             *-*^ 

31  to  400  acres  

401  to  1,000  aerae 

I9OOI  acres  and  upwards. 

VtWi  » 

Total   

11,963 

522,736 

100*00 

45.991 

8-79 

There  are  30  lessees  of  Crown  lands  occupying  an  area  of  5,590  acres^ — 
293  acres  being  held  under  conditional  lease,  and  5,297  acres  under  other 
forms  of  tenure.  The  area  enclosed  is  2,739  acres,  and  unenclosed  2,851 
acres;  and  there  are  only  62  acres  in  cultivation.  The  total  area  of 
alienated  land  and  Crown  lands  occupied  is  528,326  acres.  Deducting  the 
area  cultivated — 46,053  acres — it  will  be  seen  that  the  area  used  for 
grazing,  dairying  and  other  purposes  is  482,273  acres. 

The  total  area  of  the  district  is  1,070,989  acres.  The  figures  regarding 
alienation  given  above  do  not  include  holdings  under  1  acre,  and  as  this 
division  includes  the  metropolitan  district,  an  addition  of  rather  more 
than  200,000  acres  must  be  made  to  the  alienated  area  on  this  account, 
thus  bringing  the  occupied  area  up  to  730,000  acres. 


Hunter  and  Manning. 

From  the  County  of  Cumberland  settlement  advanced  westward,  and 
after  the  alluvial  lands  of  the  Hawkesbury  and  Nepean  valleys  had  been 
occupied  and  covered  with  prosperous  farms,  the  lower  portion  of  the 
valley  of  Ihe  river  Hunter,  abounding  with  natural  resources,  mineral  as 
well  as  agricultural,  soon  attracted  settlers,  and  at  the  present  time  more 
population  is  concentrated  in  this  district  than  in  any  other  part  of 
New  South  Wales  outside  the  metropolitan  area.  Settlement  gradually 
extended  to  the  whole  of  the  watershed  of  the  Hunter  and  Manning  Rivers, 
and  for  the  purposes  of  this  chapter,  the  results  relating  to  the  counties 
comprised  within  that  area  are  presented  in  eonjuDction.  The  foUowiag 
table  shows  the  actual  state  of  rural  settlement  therein  : — 


Oc<nipier8  of— 

Area  Alienated. 

i 
1 

dand 
Rented. 

Crown 
ed. 

11 

If 

|i| 

■-■—T' 

OoantiBa 

l' 

11  ■11 
ll'li 

Total. 

Freehold. 

Prfnite 
Rented. 

Total. 

No. 

No. 

Ka  1  Na 

Na 

No. 

No. 

acres. 

acna. 

afinn 

Kacquarie 

1,089 

!>tf9 

146  1     225 

15 

83 

2,077 

301,564 

118,545 

420^09 

Oloueeeter 

911 

279 

109  1     308 

10 

8S 

1,649 

«B6.»7 

110,898 

786,i0O 

Northumberland 

2,380 

1,252 

250         50         8 

13 

3.871 

385.739      209,474 

686,218 

Hawes 

3 

661 

..111         2 
185  '     228         4 

2 
81 

118 
1,889 

128,508             867 
708,707      908,79e 

129,433 

Dnrkam 

«LM» 

HuBter   

143 

65 

22 

63  1       6 

14 

298 

99,661        40,213 

139,874 

Brisbane 

470 

122 

64 

902  j       4 

38 

900 

887,706       95,988 

988,988 

Total 

5,080 

2,928 

786 

1,172      49 

163    1  10,777 

I 

3,117,239  1  778.717 

3.805,956 
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This  division  contains  a  total  area  of  10,390,920  acres,  of  which 
3,895,956  acres,  or  3749  per  aeat.  ato  alienated  among  10,777  land- 
holders, so  that  the  average  area  of  holdings  in  this  part  of  the  State  is 
562  acres.  Of  the  area  thus  alienated,  3,117,239  acres,  or  80*01  per  cent., 
are  in  the  occupancy  of  the  owners  of  the  land;  and  778,717  acres,  or 
19'99  per  cent.,  are  occupied  by  private  tenants.  The  proportion  of  land 
held  by  freeholders  is  considerable,  ranging  from  99*32  per  cent.  in. 
Hawesto  64'81  per  cent,  in  Northumberland.  It  will  be  seen  on  reference 
to  the  table  that  the  proportion  of  land  held  by  tenant  occupiers  is  small 
compared  with  the  total  alienated  area,  only  19'99  per  cent,  being 
leasehold. 

The  total  number  of  occupiers  is  estimated  at  10,777  for  the  whole 
district.  Oi  these,  5,680  occupy  their  own  freeholds;  2,928  are  private 
tenants;  785  rent  various  private  areas  in  addition  to  their  own  land; 
1,172  occupy,  together  with  their  freeholds,  a  certain  area  of  Crown  lands 
on  lease ;  49  occupy  holdings,  a  portion  of  which  consists  of  private  rented 
lands,  and  the  other  portion  of  Crown  land ;  and  163  stand  in  the  position 
of  being  the  possessors  of  freehold,  with  both  private  rented  lands  and 
Crown  lands  attached.  As  before  stated,  the  average  area  of  the  holdings 
in  this  district  is  362  acres,  with  a  minimum  of  154  acres  in  the  County  of 
Northumberland,  and  a  maximum  of  1,097  acres  in  that  of  Hawes,  while 
Brisbane  has  1,037  acres;  Hunter,  477  acres;  Gloucester,  464  acres;  and 
Durham,  488  acres  per  holding.  The  area  of  alienated  land  enclosed  is 
3,407,989  acres,  and  unenclosed  487,967  acres.  There  are  103,039  acres 
in  cultivation — 65,205  acres  of  land  occupied  by  the  owners,  and  37,834 
acres  of  private  rented  land.  The  classification  of  the  holdings  in  this 
^division  will  be  found  in  the  following  table.  The  average  Area  of  the- 
large  estates  in  the  last  series  is  27,959  acres  : — 


Alienated 
Holdings. 

Are*  of  HoMinirs. 

Area  under  Cultivation. 

Size  of  HoldingB. 

ToUl. 

Proportion 
to  Total  Area 

alieaated 
in  District 

Total. 

Area  of 
Holdings. 

ItoSOaci^e  

No. 

3,044 

6,320 

839 

534 

40 

acree. 

28,631 

835,517 

627,860 

1,385,563 

1,118,385 

percent. 
0-74 
21*44 
13-56 
35-56 
28-71 

acres. 

8,751 
68,926 
11,525 
10,815 

3,022 

per  cent. 
80-6& 

31  to  400  acres  

8*26- 

401  to  1.000  aoT«e 

2-18^ 

1,001  to  10;000  acres    

0-73 

10,001  acres  and  upwards 

0-27 

Total   

10,777 

3,895,956 

100-00 

103,039 

2-64 

The  area  of  Crown  lands  occupied  in  this  division  is  1,908,396  acres, 
held  by  1,421  lessees,  1,384  of  whom  have  also  alienated  land.  Of  this 
area,  574,604  acres  are  held  under  conditional  lease,  73,668  acres  under 
settlement  lease,  and  1,260,124  acres  under  other  forms  of  lease.  The 
area  enclosed  is  929,942  acres ;  and  unenclosed,  978,454  acres.  The  area 
of  Crown  lands  cultivated  is  only  472  acres. 

The  area  of  alienated  land  in  holdings  over  1  acre  in  extent,  and  of 
Crown  lands  in  occupation,  is  5,804,352  acres ;  and,  deducting  from  this 
the  area  cultivated — 103,511  acres —  there  remains  an  area  of  5,700,841 
aores  used  for  grazing  and  dairying. 

B 
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South  Coast  Dibtwct. 

In  the  earlier  portioD  of  last  century  settlement  took  a  southerlj 
direction  from  the  metropolis,  and  extended  rapidly  along  the  lower 
valleys  of  the  rivers  of  the  South  Coast,  where  the  best  lands  were 
alienated  in  grants  of  large  areas  to  a  few  families.  Later  on,  however, 
the  nature  of  the  country  and  a  more  intelligent  apprehension  of  the 
principles  which  should  guide  settlement  brought  about  the  subdivision 
of  these  large  estates  into  numerous  and  comparatively  small  holdings, 
which  are  at  present  cultivated  by  a  fairly  prosperous  tenantry.  This 
is  especially  the  case  in  the  county  of  Camden.  The  average  area  of 
estates  in  Auckland  and  Dampier,  owing  to  their  distance  from  the  metro- 
polis, and  perhaps  also  to  the  mountainous  character  of  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  land  within  their  boundaries,  reaches  361  and  318  acres, 
respectively ;  but  as  the  metropolis  is  approached,  the  average  area  of  the 
holdings  decreases  to  258  acres  in  St.  Vincent  and  170  acres  in  Camden, 
the  average  for  the  whole  district  being  229  acres  per  holding. 

In  the  South  Coast  district  alienated  rural  lands  are  occupied  in  the 
manner  illustrated  in  the  following  table :  — 


Oooupiera  of- 


Countiefl. 


|| 

1 

If 

1 

1 

2 

ft 

Gftmden 

St.  Vincent    

Dunpier 

Auckland  

Total I  3,S99 


LOei 


887 


I 

If 


601  1 


1-3 


Total. 


Area  Alienated. 


Freehold, 


m 

162 
)8S 


399,168 
270,557 
164,062 
287,155 


111      7,075    1,120,927 


Private 
Rented. 


TotaL 


260,897 
106,725 
4i,801 
85,810 


604,242 


068,550 
877,282 
i06»3e3 
872,974 


1,626,109 


The  area  of  alienated  land  is  shown  to  be  1,625,169  acres,  or  29*63  per 
cent,  of  the  division — 5,484,122  acres;  the  extent  of  land  occupied  by  the 
proprietors  themselves  being  1,120,927  acres,  or  6897  per  cent.;  and  of 
that  leased  to  tenant  occupiers,  504,242  acres,  or  31  03  per  cent.,  of  the 
area  alienated.  There  are  altogether  in  these  counties  3,599  occupiers 
of  their  own  freeholds,  1,981  tenants  of  private  rented  land,  837  persons 
occupying  both  their  own  and  leased  private  lands,  501  occupiers  of  free- 
hold with  Crown  lands  attached,  46  persons  occupying  private  rented 
lands  with  Crown  lands  attached,  and  111  persons  whose  holdings  are 
partly  their  own,  partly  leased  from  private  owners,  and  partly  belonging 
to  the  Crown — a  total  of  7,075  occupiers.  The  area  of  alienated  land 
enclosed  is  1,523,918  acres,  leaving  101,251  acres  unenclosed.  The  area 
in  cultivation  is  50,054  acres,  of  which  32,370  acres  represent  land 
occupied  by  the  owners,  and  17,684  acres  land  held  under  private  tenancy. 
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The  holdings  in  this  division  may  be  classified  as  shown  in  the  following 
table.  The  average  area  of  large  estates  over  10,000  acres  in  extent  is 
15,027  acres : — 


Holdings. 

Area  of  Holdings. 

Area  in  Cultivation. 

SiMof  Holdlngi. 

TotaL 

Proportion 

to  Total  Area 

alienated  in 

District. 

TotaL 

Proportion 

to  Area 
of  Holdings. 

1  to  30  acres 

No. 

2.220 

3,902 

716 

231 

6 

acres. 

16,190 
699.192 
436,020 
483,607 

90,160 

percent. 

0-99 
36-87 
26-83 
29-76 

6-56 

acres. 

1.902 

31,U46 

11,064 

4,260 

1,782 

per  cent. 
11-76 

31  to  400  acres  

518 

401  to  1,000  acres 

2-64 

1,001  to  10,000  acres    

0-88 

1-97 

Total 

7,076 

1,626,169 

100-00 

60,054 

308 

The  area  of  Crown  lands  occupied  is  808,872  acres,  107,020  acres  being 
held  under  conditional  lease,  13,816  acres  under  settlement  lease,  and 
688,036  acres  under  other  forms  of  lease.  The  area  enclosed  is  284,279 
acres ;  and  unenclosed,  524,593  acres.  The  cultivated  area  is  955  acres — 
nearly  all  in  the  counties  of  Camden  and  Auckland.  The  total  number 
of  lessees  is  806,  of  whom  148  occupy  Crown  lands  only. 

The  area  of  alienated  land  and  Crown  lands  occupied  is  2,434,041 
acres,  and,  deducting  the  51,009  acres  cultivated,  there  are  2,383,032 
acres  used  for  grazing,  dairying,  and  other  purposes. 

North  Coast  District. 

In  the  North  Coast  district  the  occupation  of  the  country  has  extended 
rapidly  of  late  years  along  the  banks  of  i;he  fine  rivers  which  empty  into 
the  Pacific  Ocean.  Figures  regarding  alienated  holdings  in  this  district, 
will  be  found  below :  — 


Occupiers  of— 

Area  Alienated. 

Oouities. 

j 

t 

1 

1 

1 

|2. 

Freehold  with  Crown 
landM  attached. 

Private  Rented  with 
Crown  lands 
attached. 

lit 

Toul. 

Freehold. 

Pri\'ate 
Rented. 

Total. 

Rous    • 

No. 

2,207 
824 
886 
370 
A16 
274 

No. 

1,119 
198 
54.5 
62 
171 
246 

No. 

162 
49 

168 
11 
38 
80 

No. 
168 
102 
155 
162 
141 
80 

No. 
10 
3 
35 

No. 
15 
6 
39 

No. 

3,606 
682 

1,823 
603 
879 
699 

acren 
577,491 
178,486 
190,192 
138,404 
90,882 
110,932 

acres. 
156.437 
42,848 
64.782 
9.841 
23,408 
40,030 

acres. 
782,928 

Richmond 

220,834 

Clarenue 

254,924 

ntxroy   

5|        3 
6          7 
10  1        9 

148.245 

RalHjrh  

113,740 

Dudley    

150.962 

Total    

4,6n 

2.341 

523 

798 

69  1      79 

8,382 

1.286.837 

385,796 

1,621.688 

Of  all  the  districts  of  New  South  Wales,  the  North  Coast  counties 
exhibit  the  best  and  most  satisfactory  results  as  regards  settlement.  No- 
where has  the  great  object  of  the  Act  of  1861 — to  place  an  industrious 
farming  population  on  the  soil — been  better  fulfilled.  The  total  number 
of  land-holders  is  8,382,  of  whom  only  2,341  are  private  tenants,  and  69 
rent  Crown  lands  in  addition  to  lands  owned  by  private  persons ;  whik) 
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4,577  occupy  their  own  freeholds,  623  work  both  their  own  land  and 
additional  areas  rented  from  prirate  owners,  793  occcipy  areas  of  Crown 
lands  together  with  their  freeholds,  and  79  add  to  their  own  lands  areas 
leased  from  private  persons,  and  also  from  the  State.  The  total  area 
alienated  in  this  rich  part  of  the  State  amounts  to  1,621,633  acres,  or 
oply  29'98  per  cent,  of  the  total  extent  of  the  division,,  whidi  covers 
5,409,370  acres;  and  the  average  area  of  holdings  is  193  acres,  ranging 
from  129  acres  in  Raleigh  to  324  acres  in  Richmond.  The  proportion  of 
leasehold  lands  to  the  ajrea  alienated  is  comparatively  small,  there  being 
only  335,796  acres  so  held,  or  20*71  per  cent,  of  the  total  alienated  area, 
whilst  1,285,837  acres,  or  79*29  per  cent.,  are  in  the  occupancy  of  the 
owners  of  the  land  themselves.  In  the  counties  of  Rous  and  Fitzroy  the 
area  leased  by  private  persons  forms  only  21*21  and  6*64  per  cent., 
respectively,  of  the  area  alienated;  and  the  maximum  is  reached  in 
Dudley,  where  26*51  per  cent,  of  the  settled  rural  land  is  occupied  by 
tenants.  The  area  enclosed  is  1,385,862  acres,  or  about  85*46  per  cent, 
of  the  total;  and  the  area  unenclosed  is  about  235,771  acres.  The  extent 
of  land  in  cultivation  is  108,203  acres,  of  which  68,501  acres  are  culti- 
vated by  the  owners,  and  39,702  acres  by  private  tenants. 

The  holdings  in  this  division  may  be  classified  as  und^.     The  average 
area  of  large  estates  over  10,000  acres  in  extent  is  22,473  amres: — 


SiMofHokUnga. 

Alienated 
HokOngB. 

Area  of  HukUngB. 

Arm  in  Cultivation. 

Proportion  to 

TotaL         alienated  in 
District. 

ToUL 

Propoiwon 
to  Area  of 
Holdings. 

1  to  30  acres  

No. 

1,536 

6,150 

647 

144 

5 

acres. 
12.170 
869,337 
324,961 
302,800 

per  cent. 

0-75 

53-61 

20-04 

18-67 

acres. 

4,549 
^8,803 
11,472 

3,251 
128 

per  cent 
37-38 

31  to  400  acres 

10-21 

40;  to  1,000  acres 

3*53 

1,001  to  10,000  acres    

1-07 

10,001  acres  and  upwards 

112,365  1       6-93 

0-11 

Total 

8,382 

1,621,633 

100-00 

108,203 

6-67 

The  area  of  Crown  lands  occupied  is  2,611,854  acres,  held  by  lessees  to 
the  number  of  1,074,  of  whom  941  occupy  Crown  lands  in  conjunction 
with  alienated  holdings,  and  133  occupy  Crown  lands  only.  The  area 
under  conditional  lease  is  207,607  acres;* under  settlement  lease,  3,175 
acres;  and  under  all  other  forms  of  lease,  2,401,072  acres.  The  extent 
of  Crown  lands  enclosed  is  598,432  acres,  and  unenclosed  2,013,422  acres. 
The  area  cultivated  is  1,501  acres. 

The  area  of  alienated  lands  and  Crown  lands  occupied  is  4,233,487 
acres,  and  deducting  from  this  the  area  cultivated — 109,704  acres — there 
remains  an  area  of  4,123,783  acres  used  for  grazing,  dairying,  and  other 
purposes. 

From  the  foregoing  a  fairly  clear  idea  may  be  obtained  of  the  present 
state  of  rural  settlement  in  the  valleys  of  the  northern  coastal  rivers,  and 
in  the  country  extending  from  the  sea  to  the  first  slopes  of  the  Great 
Dividing  Range.  Geographical  features  and  climate  are  the  main  element! 
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in  detenniDing  the  occupation  of  the  soil,  irrespeotiTo  of  administratiTe 
boundaries.  In  this  part  of  the  State  the  settlement  of  the  paUio  laiid» 
has  proceeded  in  a  way  very  different  from  that  of  the  tableland,  whidi 
extends  from  north  to  south,  and  divides  the  rich  agricultural  valleys  of 
the  coastal  rivers  and  their  broken  mountainous  watershed  from  the 
immense  plains  of  the  western  district.  « 


NoRTHEBN  Tableland. 

In  the  northern  tableland  the  disproportion  between  freeholders  and 
tenants  is  strongly  marked,  the  latter  forming  a  very  small  minority  of 
tne  occupiers  of  alienated  lands,  owing  to  the  same  causes  which  operate 
both  in  the  south  and  in  the  centre  of  this  great  section  of  the  State.  It 
is  evident  that  the  object  of  the  Land  Act  of  1861  to  create  a  class  of 
independent  settlers  has  been  fairly  successful,  notwithstanding  the  fact 
that  the  number  of  actual  occupiers  is  small  compared  with  that  of  the 
individual  selectors  who,  since  the  year  1861,  have  applied  for  conditional 
purchases.  The  following  figures  illustrate  the  state  of  settlement  in  the 
part  of  the  country  in  question :  — 


Countiet. 


Ooooplera  of  <— 


03 

I 


13 


111 


% 


AiMkAUemled. 


Bnltor 

CHt«    

OMgll 

DnlM 

Orahun... 

OUvIbv. 

Hiardioge  . 
flaaden  ... 
Vernon   . . . 

Toiy 


No. 

No. 

Nb. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

61 

5 

1 

IDO 

4 

2 

160 

268 

82 

41 

238 

8 

10 

602 

644 

ao8 

61 

322 

2 

4 

1.141 

U 

0 

2 

21 

2 

,, 

48 

11 

1 

10 

1 

23 

61 

i2 

1 

198 

4 

S 

200 

180 

20 

IS 

281 

1 

0 

460 

600 

174 

66 

130 

2 
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088 

183 

20 

0 

163 

3 

8 

842 

1,8U 

4fS 

181 

1.478 

21 

a 

4,082 

70^644 
167.000 
517,616 
128  646 

18,786 
177.648 
807,471 
620,704 
861.071 


aoree. 

2.780 

6.700 
28.680 

4,064 

007 

16.166 

10.208 

20.278 

0.291 


8.281.284 


00.180 


73.888 
174.780 
646.846 
132,680 

10.608 


317.67d 
640,077 
861.262 


2.860.414 


The  total  area  alienated  in  this  division  is  2,360,414  acres,  or  26 '44 
per  cent,  of  the  whole  extent  of  8,928,487  acres.  The  total  number  of 
occupiers  of  rural  settled  lands  is  4,032,  of  wllbm  1,811  live  on  their 
freeholds;  498  are  tenants  of  private  lands;  181  rent  private  lands  in 
addition  to  possessing  freehold  land;  1,478  occupy  Crown  lands  in 
addition  to  their  freeholds;  21  occupy  private  rented  lands  with  Crown 
lands  attached;  and  43  persons  who  possess  freeholds  are  also  tenants 
of  the  Crown  and  of  private  landowners.  The  proportion  of  the  area 
occupied  by  private  tenants  is  99,130  acres,  or  4'20  per  cent,  of  the  whole 
extent  of  alienated  land;  whilst  95*80  per  cent.,  representing  2,261,284 
acres,  is  occupied  by  the  landowners  themselves.  The  land  is  used  boUi 
for  agricultural  and  pastoral  purposes,  and  these  industries  are  generally 
carried  on  conjointly.  The  average  area  of  holdings  in  the  division  is 
585  acres,  ranging  from  2,763  acres  per  holding  in  Drake  to  295  acres 
in  Clive.  The  average  in  the  counties  of  Gresham,  Clarke,  Hardinge, 
Sandon,  and  Vernon  is  856  acres,  720  acres,  689  acres,  548  acres,  and 
1,056  acres,  respectively.  The  area  of  alienated  land  enclosed  is  2,311,457 
acres,  and  unenclosed  48,957  acres.  There  are  67,224  acres  cultivated — 
that  is,  about  2*9  per  cent,  of  the  alienated  area — 53,014  acres  being 
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land  tilled  by  the  proprietors,  and  14,210  acres  by  tenants.    The  holdings 
in  this  division  may  be  classified  as  follows :  — 


Alienated 
Uoldings. 

Area  of  Holdings. 

SixeofUokUngB. 

Proportion 
TAt.1         to  Total  Area 
alienated  iu 
Watrict. 

Total. 

Proportioa 
to  Area  of 
HokUosa. 

1  to  30  acres 

No. 
991 

2,220 

489 

281 

51 

acres. 

6,087 
367,572 
310,604 
716,278 
959,873 

percent 
0-26 
15-57 
13-16 
30-34 
40-67 

acres. 

1,339 

40,645 

13,775 

8,755 

2,710 

per  cent. 
21-99 

31  to  400  acres 

11-06 

401  to  1,000  acres  

4-43 

1,001  to  10,000  acres 

10,001  acres  and  upwards 

1-22 
0-28 

Total  

4,032 

2,360,414 

100  00 

67,224 

2-85 

The  average  area  of  the  large  estates  over  10,000  acres  in  extent,  on  the 
northern  tableland  is  18,821  acres. 

There  are  5,131,166  acres  of  Crown  lands  occupied  in  this  division, 
1,156,003  acres  of  which  are  held  under  conditional  lease,  171,784  acres 
under  settlement  lease,  and  3,803,379  acres  under  other  forms  of  lease. 
The  area  of  Crown  lands  enclosed  is  2,776,207  acres,  and  unenclosed 
2,354,959  acres.  The  total  number  of  lessees  is  1,738,  of  whom  196 
occupy  Crown  lands  only.  Only  a  very  small  area,  1,138  acres,  is  under 
cultivation. 

The  total  area  of  alienated  lands  and  Crown  lands  held  under  lease  is 
7,491,580  acres,  and  deducting  from  this  the  area  cultivated — 68,362 
acres — it  will  be  seen  that  the  area  devoted  to  grazing  and  dairying  is 
7,423,218  acres. 

Central  Tableland. 

After  the  difficulties  blocking  extension  from  the  coast  to  the  interior 
had  been  overcome,  the  pioneers  of  settlement  penetrated  to  the  central 
tableland,  thence  to  the  south  and  the  north,  and  afterwards  gradually 
spread  over  the  whole  of  the  Great  Western  interior.  At  first  they 
followed  the  courses  of  the  great  rivers,  and  occupied,  little  by  little, 
all  the  available  land,  until  at  the  present  time  only  a  small  proportion 
of  country  remains  untenanted. 

The  central  tableland,  comprising  the  counties  grouped  around  the 
cities  of  Bathurst,  Orange,  and  Mudgee,  was  the  first  settled,  and  the 
occupation  of  the  alienated  lands  at  the  present  time  is  illustrated  by 
the  figures  given  in  the  following  table:  — 


Ciounties. 


BUffh   

Phillip 

Wellington    .. 
Roxburgh  — 

Cook    

Westmoreland 

Oeonnana  

Bathurut     . . . . 

Total   ., 


Area  Alienated. 


I 

I 


No. 
161 
870 
666 
SOS 

1.306 
244 
106 
087 


4,180 


No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

acres. 

acres. 

26 

16 

267 

6 

18 

408 

648,070 

40,038 

100 

87 

283 

17 

31 

707 

818.766 

42,270 

210 

100 

817 

11 

16 

1.288 

460,767 

47,383 

148 

62 

216 

7 

80 

860 

280.644 

72,811 

210 

111 

80 

8 

14 

1,604 

162,278 

44.080 

76 

46 

222 

16 

27 

628 

102,008 

61.000 

67 

84 

360 

16 

46 

726 

825,744 

63,326 

402 

167 

176 

16 

86 

1,828 

683,716 

163.816 

1,856 

670 

1.888 

00 

216 

8.240 

2,017,788 

626,441 

608,008 
366.085 
606.100 
312,466 
107,217 
264,808 
370,070 
887.6M: 


3,443,224 
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From  the  foregoing  table  it  will  be  seen  that  the  number  of  holders  of 
rural  lands  in  this  part  of  ^he  State  is  8,249,  of  whom  4,180  occupy  their 
own  freeholds;  1,355  are  private  tenants;  570  lease  lands  from  private 
owners  in  addition  to  their  own  freeholds;  1,838  persons  occupy  areas 
of  Crown  lands,  generally  for  grazing  purposes,  in  addition  to  their  own 
freeholds;  90  rent  both  private  and  Crown  lands;  and  216  are  tenants 
both  of  private  parties  and  the  Crown,  as  well  as  possessing  laud  of  their 
own.  The  alienated  area  is  3,443,224  acres,  representing  38*30  per  cent, 
of  the  whole  area  of  the  division,  which  is  computed  at  8,989,259  acres. 
The  proportion  of  land  occupied  by  the  landowners  themselves  is  84*74 
per  cent.,  or  2,917,783  acres;  whilst  525,441  acres  are  leased  to  tenant 
occupiers.  In  the  county  of  Westmoreland  the  proportion  of  land  leased 
is  considerable,  61,900  acres  out  of  254,808  acres  alienated  in  this  county, 
or  24*29  per  cent.,  being  held  by  tenants;  and  in  Roxburgh  and  Cook, 
72,811  acres  and  44,939  acres  respectively,  or  23*30  and  22*79  per  cent., 
are  held  in  the  same  manner,  ^he  proportion  in  the  remaining  counties 
gradually  diminishes,  from  18*37  per  cent,  in  Bathurst  and  14*07  per 
oenjt.  in  Georgiana  to  11*87  per  cent,  in  Phillip,  9*32  per  cent,  in  Welling- 
ton, and  8*20  per  cent,  in  Bligh.  On  the  Central  tableland  are  situated 
some  of  the  finest  freehold  estates  in  New  South  Wales,  the  land  having 
remained  in  the  hands  of  the  original  grantees  or  their  descendants,  who 
consolidated  their  holdings  by  taking  advantage  of  the  auction  sale  and 
improvement  clauses  of  the  Land  Act  of  1861. 

The  average  area  of  holdings  in  this  division  is  417  acres,  ranging 
from  a  maximum  of  1,213  acres  in  Bligh  to  a  minimum  of  116  acres  in 
Cook.  The  total  area  of  alienated  land*  enclosed  is  3,384,137  acres,  or 
98*28  per  cent.,  the  area  unenclosed  Being  only  59,087  acres.  The  area 
cultivated  is  218,646  acres — 168,909  acres  being  land  worked  by  the 
owners,  and  49,737  acres  by  tenants. 

The  holdings  in  this  division  may  be  classified  as  under.  The  average 
area  of  large  estates  over  10,000  acres  in  extent  is  24,164  acres : — 


Alienated 
Holdings. 

Area  of  Holdings. 

Area  in  CultivaUon. 

Siie  01  Holdings. 

Total 

Proportion 

to  Total 

Area 

alienated  In 
Diitrict. 

Tbtal. 

Proportion 

to  Area 
of  Holdings. 

ItodOacTM  

No. 

2,828 

4,505 

875 

501 

40 

acres. 
18,850 
659,730 
553,563 
1,244,528 
966,553 

per  cent. 
0-65 
1916 
16-08 
3614 
28  07 

acres. 

5,469 

102,011 

50,066 

44,798 

16,302 

per  cent. 
29*01 

31  to  400  acres  

15*46 

401  to  1,000  acres 

9-04 

1.001  to  10.000  acres 

3*60 

10,001  acres  and  upwards 

1-69 

Total 

8,249 

3,443,224 

100-00 

218,646 

6-35 

The  area  of  Crown  lands  occupied  on  the  Central  tableland  is  2,812,428 
acres,  of  which  897,548  acres  are  held  under  conditional  lease,  72,698 
acres  under  settlement  lease,  and  1,842,182  acres  under  other  forms  of 
lease.  There  are  2,500,793  acres  enclosed,  and  311,635  acres  unenclosed. 
The  number  of  lessees  is  2,474,  of  whom  2,144  occupy  Crown  lands  in 
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addition  to  alienated  holdings,  and  830  occupy  Cre^m  lands  only.     The 
area  cultiYated  is  4,069  acres. 

The  area  of  alienated  land  and  Crown  lands  ooeupied  is  6^255,652  acom; 
and  deducting  from  this  the  area  in  cultivation — 223,715  acres — ^tben 
remain  6,032,937  acres  used  for  grazing,  dairying,  and  other  purpoees. 


SouTHBRN  Tableland. 

The  conditions  of  settlement  in  the  Southern  tableland  do  not  greatly 
difier  from  those  which  obtain  in  the  Central  district,  the  principal 
feature  being  the  greater  proportion  of  holdings  occupied  by  tiieir  pro- 
prietors. The  following  table  illustrates  the  state  of  settlement  in  the 
various  counties  which  comprise  this  portion  of  the  state: — 


Oocupieraol— 


5     >fi  ^"i  5*^ 


pi. 


King  ... 
Argyle... 
Mumy  . 
Beresford 
Cowley  . 
Wallace  . 
Wellealey 

Total 


No. 

4i» 
624 
408 
188 
18 
1&5 


2,167 


No.  No.  I  No. 
160  {  64  I  839 
Its  j  ^11 


860  I 

155  j 
46  ' 

8 


784  ,  370 


224 
212 

84 
268 
143 


1,481 


No. 

No. 

19 

.83 

19 

70 

6 

54 

4 

18 

2 

9 

5 

15 

12 

21 

66 

S20 

No. 
1,101 
1,819 
945 
486 
128 
474 
590 


5.038 


Area  Afienated. 


I 

I 


568,741 
Ml,848 
744,954 
359,689 
106,500 
424,901 
568.778 


8,814,866 


78,101 
184,506 
117,622 
10,501 
17,789 
21,825 
24,896 


449,707 


8,764,668 


Thus  the  land  alienated  in  this  part  of  the  State  comprises  3,764,563 
acres,  or  47*57  per  cent,  of  the  whole  of  its  area,  which  contains  7,913,500 
acres.  Of  this  extent  of  land,  only  449,707  acres,  or  11*95  per  cent,  of 
the  settled  lands,  are  held  in  tenancy,  whilst  3,314,856  acres,  or  88*05  per 
cent.,  are  occupied  by  the  landowners  themselves.  The  percentage  of 
land  held  in  tenancy  is  greatest  in  the  counties  of  Argyle  and  Cowley, 
where  it  is  25*43  and  14*05  respectively.  There  are  11*42  per  cent,  in 
King,  13*63  in  Murray,  4*89  in  Wallace,  410  in  Wellesley,  and  2*84  per 
cent,  in  Beresford. 

In  this  division  the  total  number  of  occupiers  is  5,038,  of  whom  2,167 
occupy  their  own  freeholds;  734  are  private  tenants;  370  occupy  both 
descriptions  of  alienated  lands;  1,481  occupy  areas  of  Crown  lands  in 
addition  to  their  freehold;  66  occupy  private  rented  lands  with  Crown 
lands  attached ;  and  220  persons  who  possess  freeholds  also  rent  land  from 
private  owners  and  from  the  Crown.  The  conditions  of  settlement  in 
which  pastoral  occupation  is  the  leading  feature  must  necessarily  greatly 
affect  the  average  extent  of  rural  holdings,  and  in  this  division  it  will 
be  found  to  attain  fairly  high  proportions,  747  acres  being  the  average 
throughout,  with  a  maximum  of  1,020  acres  in  Cowley,  and  a  minimum 
of  550  acres  in  Argyle.  The  area  of  alienated  land  enclosed  is  3,751,698 
acres,  and  unenclosed  12,965  acres.     The  total  extent  in  cultivation  is 
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55,015  fteees,  vis.,  45^649  acres  workkl-  by  owners,  and  9,366  acres  by 
tenants;  tlus  is  smaU  in  proportion  to  t^e  area  of  the  division.  This 
average  area  of  large  estates  over  10,000  acres  in  extent  is  19,490  acres. 
The  holdings*  in  this  division  may  be  classified  as  shown  in  the  following 
table:  — 


HokUnga 

Im  of  Holdings. 

Area  in  Culti\'ation. 

SiMafHoldiiiga. 

>UL 

Proportion 

to  Total  Area 

alianated 

in  District 

ToiML 

Proportion 

to  Area 
of  Holdings. 

1  to  30  acres  

No. 

1,039 

2.556 

775 

606 

62 

acres. 

7.147 

400,985 

497,482 

1,650,699 

1,208,300 

percent. 
019 
10-65 
13^1 
43  85 
3210 

acres. 

1,394 
21,870 
13,155 
14,379 

4,217 

percent 
19*60 

31  to  400  acres  

5*45 

401 14>  1,000  acres 

2*64 

1,001  to  10,000  acres    

0*87 

10,001  acres  and  upwards 

0*35 

ToiaL 

5,038 

3,764,563 

160-00 

55,015 

1*46 

The  area  of  Crown  lands  occupied  in  the  counties  of  tbe  Southern  table- 
land is  2,786,862  acres,  of  which  there  are  under  conditionallease  836,891 
acres,  5,229  acres  under  settlement  lease,  and  1,944,742  acres  under  other 
forms  of  lease.  The  area  enclosed  is  1,889,045  acres,  and  unenclosed 
897,817  acres.  The  total  number  of  lessees  is  1,887,  of  whom  1,767  hold 
alienated  lands  also,  and  120  occupy  Crown  lands  only.  The  area 
cultivated  on  Crown  lands  is  very  small,  being  only  321  acres. 

The  area  of  alienated  land  and  Crown  land  occupied  is  6,551,425  acres, 
and  deducting  the  area  cultivated — 55,336  acres — there  remain  6,496,089 
acres  devoted  to  grazing  and  dairying. 


North-western  Slope. 

The  districts  situated  on  the  Western  slope  of  the  Great  Dividing  Range 
mark  the  transition  between  the  agricultural  settlements  of  the  west  and 
tableland,  and  the  purely  pastoral  settlements  of  the  Great  Western  plains. 
The  extent  of  arable  land  in  the  divisions  comprised  in  the  Western  slopes 
is  very  consideral^e,  but  in  proportion  to  the  total  area  of  holdings  little 
is  devoted  to  cultivation,  as  it  is  more  advantageous  at  present  to  use  the 
land  for  grazing  purposes,  distance  from  the  markets  being  the  principal 
obstacle  to  a  rapid  extension  of  agriculture.  Notwithstanding  this, 
however,  a  considerable  impetus  has  been  given  to  apiculture  during  the 
last  ten  years. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  proportion  of  land  alienated  considerably 
diminishes  as  the  districts  on  the  Western  slope  are  reached,  except  in  those 
parts  where  the  excellence  of  the  land  for  grazing  purposes,  and  even  for 
agriculture,  impelled  the  pastoral  tenants  of  the  Crown  some  years  ago 
to  secure  their  holdings  frokn  the  incursions  of  the  free  selector — whom  the 
Act  ostensibly  intended  to  favour — by  means  of  systematic  purchases 
under  the  auction  sale  and  improvement  clauses  of  the  Land  Act  of  1861. 
In  the  North-western  districts  the  freehold  estates  are  neither  so  numerous 
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nor  of  such  an  enormous  extent  as  those  in  the  south.  The  state  of  settle- 
ment in  the  counties  situated  in  the  North-western  slope  may  be  gathered 
from  the  tollowing  table:  — 


OouoUea. 


Oocuplera  of~ 


Araft  Alienmted. 


I 


11 1 1 


si 

si 
II 

Is 


ill 
in 


I 


Arrawatto 
Darling  .. 
iDglis  .... 

Pany  

Bucklaod 
Burnett  .. 
Murohiaon 
Nandewar 
Pottlnger 

Total 


No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

acres. 

acres. 

182 

28 

6 

170 

1 

884 

800,866 

9.289 

181 

69 

14 

104 

2 

12 

472 

861,080 

80,664 

17S 

62 

16 

166 

406 

191,649 

16,468 

266 

01 

20 

147 

684 

624,681 

18,296 

845 

62 

80 

86 

682 

716,276 

16,162 

112 

11 

1 

128 

256 

896,626 

8,669 

212 

29 

18 

160 

422 

279,787 

11,887 

168 

21 

8 

100 

202 

208.67i 

8,577 

408 

84 

14 

166 

8 

622 

1,062,906 

16.418 

1,087 

892 

116 

1.290 

24 

66 

8.870 

4,189,198 

180,294 

acres. 
819,104 
S91.6BS 
208,117 
542,826 
781,427 
899,184 
291,674 
807.240 
1.078,818 


4,269,492 


The  area  alienated  is  4,269,492  acres,  or  43*51  per  cent,  of  the  total 
area,  which  is  9,t$l  3,555  acres.  The  highest  proportion  of  alienated  land 
is  in  Pottinger,  around  Gunnedah,  where  1,078,318  acres,  or  59*95  per 
cent,  of  the  total  area  of  the  county,  calculated  at  1,798,746  acres,  have 
been  alienated,  the  greater  portion  to  the  pastoralists,  who  have  succeeded 
in  preventing  the  settlement  of  an  agricultural  class  on  the  best  portion  of 
the  famed  Liverpool  Plains.  The  competition  between  the  pastoralists 
and  the  selectors  was  not  so  keen  in  the  North-western  district  as  it  was 
in  the  Central,  and  more  particularly  in  the  South-western  and  Riverina 
divisions,  presumably  because  the  land,  though  equally  good  in  quality, 
is  too  distant  from  the  markets,  and  the  country  is  more  exposed  to  extreme 
climatic  influences  in  the  northern  parts.  The  average  area  of  holdings 
throughout  the  district,  though  higher  than  in  the  Central- western  and 
South-western  divisions,  is  not  so  large  as  the  average  in  the  Riverina 
district,,  reaching  1,103  acres,  with  a  maximum  of  1,734  acres  in 
Pottinger,  owing  to  cau^s  explained  above,  and  a  minimum  of  513  acres 
in  Inglis.  The  district,  with  the  exception  of  its  eastern  portion,  abutting 
on  the  boundary  of  the  tableland  of  New  England,  is  entirely  devoted  to 
the  depasturing  of  stock.  There  are  587  tenant  occupiers,  renting  130,294 
acres,  the  balance  of  the  alienated  area — 4,139,198  acres — being  occupied 
by  3,283  proprietors.  The  total  number  of  holdings  is  3,870,  of  which 
1,987  are  freehold,  392  private  rented  properties,!  16  partly  freehold  and 
partly  private- rented  lands,  1,296  freeholds  to  which  have  been  added 
Crown  lands,  24  private-rented  lands  with  Crown  lands  attached,  and  55 
partly  freehold  and  partly  private  rented  and  Crown  lands. 

The  proportion  of  land  held  by  tenant  occupiers  is  not  large,  amounting 
only  to  3*05  per  cent,  for  the  division.  In  Darling  it  reaches  7*83  per 
cent.,  and  in  Inglis  7*91  per  cent.,  but  the  proportion  is  very  small  every- 
where else.  The  greater  part  of  the  alienated  land  in  this  division  is 
enclosed,  only  100,924  acres  out  of  a  total  of  4,269,492  acres  remaining 
open.  The  area  cultivated  is  253,384  acres,  226,861  acres  being  tilled  by 
j)roprictors  and  27,523  acres  by  tenants. 
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The  holdings  in  this  division  may  be  classified  as  follows.    The  average 
area  of  large  estates  over  10,000  acres  in  extent  is  36,440  acres  : — 


AHwimtfid 
HokliDgB. 

Am  of  Holdings. 

Area  in  Cultivation. 

Siae  of  HoldliigB. 

TotaL 

Proportioii 
to  Total  ArM 

in  District. 

TotaL 

to  Ana 
of  Holdings 

No. 
718 
1,003 
729 
454 

acres. 

5,228 

365.702 

480,205 

1.109..H29 

per  cent. 

0-12 

8*33 
10-78    . 
25-98 
64-79 

acres. 
1,811 
86,867 
68,468 
72,830 
23,428 

per  cent. 
34-67 

31  to  400  acres  

24-42 

401  to  1,000  acres 

1,001  to  10,000  acres    

14-88 
6-67 

10,001  acres  and  upwards 

66      , 2,339,033 

100 

Total   

3,870       1 4.2A9.492 

100-00 

253,384           5-90 

In  the  North-western  slope  there  are  under  lease  3,832,000  acres  of 
€rown  lands,  3,405,408  acres  being  enclosed,  and  426,592  acres  un- 
enclosed. The  total  area  under  conditional  lease  is  1,450,073  acres; 
under  settlement  lease,  523,481  acres;  and  1,858,446  acres  under  other 
forms  of  lease.  There  is  no  cultivation  to  speak  of,  the  entire  area  under 
crop  bein^  only  11,833  acres.  There  are  1,669  lessees,  1,375  occupying 
Crown  lands  in  addition  to  their  alienated  holdings,  and  294  occupying 
Crown  lands  only. 

The  area  of  alienated  lands  and  Crown  lands  occupied  is  8,101,492 
acres,  and,  deducting  the  area  cultivated,  265,217  acres,  there  remain 
7,836,275  acres,  devoted  to  the  pastoral  and  dairying  industries — chiefly, 
of  course,  to  the  former. 

Central- WESTERN  Slope. 

The  condition  of  settlement  in  regard  to  the  lands  on  the  Central- 
western  slope  is  illustrated  by  the  following  table : — 


OooatiM. 


Occupiers  of — 


13 

flu 

n 


Area  Alienated. 


I 
I 


Kapler 

Oowen 

LlBooln  

Gordon   

Ashbnmham. 
Forbes 


No. 

41 
110 
280 
100 
1,062 
807 


No. 
12 
88 
78 
68 
IM 
42 


No. 
8 
7 
10 
16 
66 
16 


Na 
88 
176 
271 
162 
883 
122 


1.672 
407 


186,201 
240,662 
812,6U 
884.104 
784.290 
461,243 


S.288 
26.142 
19,863 
22,686 
62,472 
19,640 


103,484 
266,804 
882,407 
866,980 
786.771 
480,888 


Total 


1.966 


422       124     1,097 


49     8,708    2,268,068      148,286    2.416,288 


The  total  area  alienated  amounts  to  2,416,288  acres,  or  38*64  per  cent, 
of  the  total  area  of  the  division,  which  is  estimated  at  6,252,567  acres. 
The  greatest  area  alienated  is  in  the  county  of  Ashburnham,  where  there 
are  786,771  acres,  or  56*53  per  cent,  of  the  total  area,  held  by  settlers. 
The  percentage  of  alienated  land  in  Forbes  is  52*59 ;  in  Gordon,  38*33 ; 
in  Lincoln,  27*31 ;  in  Gowen,  23*23 ;  and  in  Napier,  29*60.  The  land  is 
almost  entirely  devoted  to  pastoral  pursuits,  there  being  only  375,784 
acres  under  cultivation,  of  which  364,495  acres,  or  97*00  per  cent.,  are  in 
the  counties  of  Lincoln,  Gordon,  Ashburnham,  and  Forbes.  Only  27,709 
acres  are  cultivated  by  tenants.  Although  the  area  occupied  by  tenants  is 
proportionately  about  the  same  as  in  the  area  farther  south,  there  arc  only 
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148,iKi5  acres  so  held,  the  proprietors  oooupying  2,968,053  acvet  oat  of 
the  2,416,288  acres  of  alienated  land  which  the  diviuon  containa.  'She 
proportion  held  by  tenants  ranges  from  9'46*  per  cent,  in  Gowen  to  4*28 
and  4*08  per  cent,  in  Napier  and  Forbes;  the  average  for  the  whole 
district  is  G'13  per  cent.  The  area  of  alienated  land  enclosed  is  2,401,464 
acres,  and  only  14,824  acres  are  unenclosed.  The  average  area  of  holdings 
in  the  division  is  653  acres,  ranging  from  470  acres  in  Ashburnham  to 
2,126  acres  in  Napier. 

The  holdings  in  this  division  may  be  classified  as  shown  on  the  foUofwing 
table.  The  average  area  of  large  estates  aver  10,000  acres  in  extent  ia 
18,908  acres :— 


AHeoated 
Holdings. 

Arw  of  HoMingv. 

Area  In  OdlUTatfcm. 

SixeofHoldiogs. 

Total 

Pivooi'iicui 

koTolalAraft 

alienated  in 

Dirtrioi. 

ToteL 

Proportion 

to  Aim 
of  Holdings. 

ItoaOaores  

No.           acres. 
821               6,296 
1,659           300.094 
762      1     482,619 
426           946,386 
86           680,693 

per  cent.        acres. 
0-26             1,875 
12-42         106.311 
19*96      I   126,607 
3917      1   114,860 
28  17      1     26.141  • 

p«r  oeot. 

29-78 

31  to  400  acres  

36^ 

401  to  l.OOO  acres 

36*22 

1,001  to  16,000  acres    

12*M 

10,001  acres  and  upwards..! 

3-&4 

Total    

3,7a3        2,416,288 

100-00      )  375,784 

15-55 

The  area  of  Crown  lands  occupied  in  this  division  is  2,607,812  acres, 
of  which  2,474,588  acres  are  enclosed.  The  area  under  conditional  lease 
is  1,133,105  acres;  under  settlement  lease,  418,793  acres;  and  under  other 
forms  of  lease,  1,055,914  acres.  The  area  under  cultivation  is  only 
36,794  acres.  There  arc  1,405  lessees,  of  whom  1,171  also  have  alienated 
estates,  and  234  occupy  Crown  lands  only. 

The  total  area  of  alienated  lands  and  Crown  lands  occupied  is  5,024,100 
acres,  of  which  4,611,522  acres  are  devoted  to  the  pastoral  and  dairying 
industries. 

S0UTH>WEST£KN    SlOPE. 

In  the  South-western  slope  which  is  traversed  by  the  principal  per- 
manent rivers  of  western  New  South  Wales,  the  land  has  been  alienated  in 
a  wholesale  fashion,  and  immense  areas  of  frediold  land  are  in  the  hands 
of  a  comparatively  small  number  of  landholders.  The  state  of  settlement  in 
the  counties  situated  on  the  soutliern  part  of  the  Western  slope  of  the 
Great  Dividing  Bange  may  be  gathered  from  the  following  table :  — 


Ootmties. 


Oocupisrs  of— 


I 


t 
I 
I  , 


I! 


Il 
II 


5l 


lie 

-■a  >» 


a  a 


1 


AveaAUvutted. 


I 


Monteagle. 
Harden  . . . 
Buooieuoh . 
S«lwyn   ... 

Bland 

darandon  . 
WjTiyard  . 
Ooulburn  . 

Total 


No. 
716 
612 
181 
181 
498 
412 
628 
477 


No. 
68; 
141 
72 

S4  I 
116  I 
20»  i 
116  I 


3,606  j   7ft6  !  too 


No 

87 
129 
115 

89 

sas 

165 
76 


037 


No. 
8 

.   « 

3 

8 

6 

24 

12 


74 


No. 
900 
960 
SS7 
249 
TSS 
616 

1,094 
721 


6,663 


642,638 
866,027 
20a244 
226,440 
816,167 
626,186 
689.889 
679,160 


4,436,640 


20^61 
50,586 
1S,4»4 
4.151 
«5,40S 
44,820 
66,868 
66,280 


843,870 


672,289 

906.662 
218,789 
230^691 


«69,60i» 
656,267 
644,406 


4,779,010 
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The  total  area  of  tiiis  division  is  oamput^  at  8,185,759  acres,  of  which 
4,779,010  acres  are  alienated,  or  58*38  per  cent,  of  the  whole  area.  In 
some  of  the  counties,  however,  a  greater  proportion  of  the  land  has  been 
parted  with;  thus,  in  Clarendon,  87*20  per  cent,  is  alienated,  or  669,505 
acres  out  of  a  total  of  767,795  acres.  This  is  followed  by  Harden  with 
8431  per  cent.,  or  906,562  acres  out  of  1,075,309  acres;  Goulburn  with 
74*74  per  cent.,  or  644,406  acres  out  of  86i2y249  acrea;  Monteagle  with 
68*86  per  cent.,  or  572,289  acres  out  of  831,078  acres;  Wynyard  with 
59*35  per  cent.,  or  655,257  acres  out  of  1,104,022  acres;  Bknd  with  56*85 
per  cent.,  or.  881,662  aeres  out  of  1,550,732  acres;  fiuocfeuch  with  24*95 
per  cent.,  or  218,738  acres  out  of  876,585  acres;  and  Selwyn  with  20*63 
per  cent.,  or  230,591  acres  out  of  1,117,989  acres.  The  percentage  of 
land  held  by.  tenants  is  very  small,  ranging  from  1*80  per  cent,  in  Selwyn 
to  10*13  per  cent,  in  Goulburn,  9*98  per  cent,  in  Wynyard,  and  8*45  per 
cent,  in  Buccleuch,  the  percentage  for  the  whole  division  being  only  7*17. 

The  number  of  holders  of  rural  lands  in  this  division  is  5,663,  of  whom 
3,605  occupy  their  own  freeholds;  only  756  are  private  tenants  alone;  260 
rent  private  lands  in  addition  to  their  freeholds;  937  persons  occupy 
areas  of  Crown  lands,  generally  for  grazing  purposes,  in  addition  to  their 
own  freeholds;  31  persons  oocupy  private  rented  lands  with  Crown  lands 
attached;  and  74  persons  who  possess  freeholds  also  rent  land  from  the 
Crown  and  from  private  owners. 

The  average  area  of  holdings  for  the  whole  division  is  844  acres;  but 
in  the  counties  of  Bland  and  Clarendon  it  reaches  1,119  and  1,089  acre& 
respectively,  diminishing  from  945  acres  in  Harden  to  599  acres  id 
Wynyard. 

Practically  the  whole  of  the  alienated  land  in  this  division  is  enclosed, 
only  40,865  acres  out  of  a  total  area  of  4,779,010  acres  being  open.  The- 
area  under  cultivation  is  418,098  acres,  of  which  369,072  acres  represent 
land  worked  by  proprietors,  while  49,026  acres  are  tilled  by  tenants.  The 
average  area  of  estates  over  10,000  acres  in  extent  is  21,726  acres.  The 
holdings  in  this  division  are  thus  distributed  : — 


AII«Mited 
ntMtnfi 

AivAofHdldin«L 

ATM  in  ColtivaEtimi. 

SiaeofHokUogi. 

Tolid. 

Pvoportion 

toToM  Arm 

illUMit«dii» 

Mrtrlct. 

TVitel. 

to  Area 
ofHoMtng*. 

• 
1  to  89  Mm*  

Ko. 

1,7« 

9,994 

835 

889 

90 

acfM. 

13,448 

891,938 

532,277 

1,885,844 

1,965,313 

ynmtBkt, 

9-99 

8« 

11^4 

39-46 

49-91 

msrm, 

2,989 

94,988 

105,305 

153,962 

61,^3 

p«roeiKt. 
Sl*8» 

81to490acrM  

S4*)5 

401  to  1,000  acre* ...... 

1,001  to  10,000  »csre«    

i9-7r 

8-15' 

10^1aof«ftand«i>wardbi 

3141 

Total   

5,813 

4,T79,-010 

W9-09 

418^999 

8-75 

n 

The  total  area  of  Crown  lands  occupied  on  the  South-western  slope  is 
2,272,174  acres,  only  369,893  acres  of  which  remain  unfenced.  The  area 
held  under  eonditional  leaee  is  810,411  acres;  under  settlement  lease, 
162,078  aeres;  and  1,299,S85  acres  under  other  forms  of  lease.  In  culti- 
vation there  are  24,757  aerea,  9f  which  22,091  acres  are  in  the  county  of 
Bland.  The  number  of  lessees  is  1,394,  of  whom  1,042  occupy  Crown 
lan^  attadied  to  alienated  holdings,  and  352  occupy  Crown  lands  only. 
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The  area  of  alienated  lands  and  Crown  lands  occupied  is  7,051,184 
acres,  and  deducting  from  this  the  cultivated  area,  442,855  acres,  the 
area  devoted  to  grazing  and  dairying  is  6,608,329  acres. 

North-western  Plain. 

This  division  was  formerly  included  in  the  North-western  slope,  but  as 
a  more  correct  delimitation  of  the  divisions  of  the  State  has  recently  been 
adopted,  the  particulars  relating  to  it  are  now  shown  separately.  The 
occupaCion  of  the  alienated  lands  is  illustrated  by  the  figures  given  in  the 
following  table :  — 


CountiM. 


Holdings. 


II 

n 


li 


^1 

ii 


s'Ie 

ill 


I 


Area  Alienated. 


I 


I 


Sfapylton 
Courallie 
Jamison  . 
"White  ... 
fienarba  . 
Denham . 
Batadine. 
Total 


No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

S2 

8 

69 

78 

22 

4 

84 

88 

8 

.. 

106 

96 

26 

6 

29 

27 

2 

2 

96 

6 

1 

.. 

44 

69 

18 

8 

86 

884 

70 

14 

606 

No. 

2 
1 
8 
2 


Na 

6 
6 
2 

2 


No. 

94 
196 
162 
160 
188 

60 
164 


16 


948 


acraa. 

aerea. 

288.028 

en 

711,168 

16,046 

471,711 

4,319 

66.761 

8,842 

864.078 

8,881 

210,900 

7,080 

162,847 

2,601 

2.272,628 

87,789 

280,604 
727,208 
476,080 
69,58) 
807,404 
218,040 
166,848 


2,810.817 


The  area  alienated  is  2, 310,31 7. acres,  or  23*03  per  cent,  of  the  total 
area  of  the  division,  which  is  10,030,901  acres.  The  highest  proportion 
of  alienated  land  is  in  Courallie,  where  57*84  per  cent.,  or  727,208  acres 
of  the  total  area  of  the  county,  calculated  at  1,257,172  acres,  have  been 
so  dealt  with.  The  average  area  of  holdings  throughout  the  division, 
though  higher  than  in  the  Central-western  plain,  is  not  so  large  as  the 
average  in  the  Riverina  division,  reaching  2,437  acres,  with  a  maximum 
of  4,361  acres  in  Denham,  and  a  minimum  of  435  acres  in.  White.  The 
bulk  of  the  country  is  almost  entirely  devoted  to  the  depasturing  of  stock. 
There  are  109  tenant  occupiers,  renting  37,789  acres,  the  balance  of  the 
alienated  area — 2,272,528  acres — being  occupied  by  839  proprietors. 
The  total  number  of  holdings  is  948,  of  which  334  are  freehold,  70  private- 
rented  properties,  14  partly  freehold  and  partly  private-rented  lands, 
505  freeholds  to  which  have  been  added  Crown  lands,  9  private-rented 
lands  with  Crown  lands  attached,  and  16  partly  freehold  and  partly 
private  rented  and  Crown  lands. 

The  proportion  of  land  held  by  tenant  occupiers  is  not  large,  amounting 
only  to  1*64  per  cent,  for  the  division.  In  White  it  reaches  5*52  per 
cent. ;  but  the  proportion  is  very  small  everywhere  else.  The  greater  part 
of  the  alienated  land  in  this  division  is  enclosed,  only  28,485  acres  out  of 
a  total  of  2,310,317  acres  remaining  open.  The  area  cultivated  is  8,530 
acres,  8,183  acres  being  tilled  by  proprietors,  and  347  acres  by  tenants. 
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Tho  holdings  in  this  division  may  be  classified  as  follows.     The  average 
area  of  largo  estates  over  10,000  acres  in  extent  is  35,728  acres:  — 


Alienated 
UokUog*. 

Area  of  Holdings. 

Area  in  CaltiTaUob: 

SiMOfHoldillRB. 

Total 

tolbtalArea 

Alienated  in 

District. 

TMaL 

Proportioii 

to 

Area  of 

Holdii^ 

1  io30aorea  

No. 
200 
217 
241 
249 
41 

acres. 

1,206 

86,053 

160.239 

647,956 

1,464.863 

per  cent 

0*05 

1*56 

6*94 

28*05 

63*40 

acres. 

228 
1,842 
3,367 
2,284 

809 

per  cent. 
18*91 

31to400aorea  

6*11 

401  to  1,000  acres 

1,001  to  10,000acre8   

210 

0*35 

10,001  acres  and  upwards 

0*06 

Total 

948 

2,310,317 

100*00 

8,530 

0*37 

In  the  North-western  plain  there  are  under  lease  4,963,085  acres  of 
Crown  lands,  of  which  4,600,709  acres  are  enclosed,  and  362,576  acres^ 
unenclosed.      The  total  area  under  conditional  lease  is  1,574,887  acres^ 
under  settlement  lease,  1,365,811  acres,  and  under  other  forms  of  lease- 
2,022,387  acres.      There  is  no  cultivation  worth  mentioning,  the  area 
under  crop  being  restricted  to  1,731  acres.     There  are  941  lessees,  530** 
occupTing  Crown  lands  in  addition  to  their  alienated  holdings,  and  411 
occupying  Crown  lands  only. 

The  area  of  alienated  and  Crown  lands  occupied  is  7,273,402  acres^. 
and,  deducting  the  area  cultivated,  10,261  acres,  there  remain  7,263,141 
acres  devoted  to  the  pastoral  industry. 

Central-western  Plain. 

The  condition  of  settlement  in  regard  to  the  lands  on  the  Central- 
western  plain  is  illustrated  by  the  following  table : — 


Ooimtlea. 


Holding!. 


1 
I 


11 

1! 


til 


I 


Area  Alienated. 


t 
I 
I 


r 


Leichluudt 

E  wen  war 

Narromine    

Kennedy    

Conninirhsm 

Olppe  

CIyd«  (part  oO 

Ctaviroffy  (part  oO- • 

Oxley , 

Oanbelego  (part  of) 
Hinden 

Total   


No. 

79 

62 
287 

89 
188 

88 
5 

27 
108 

11 

12 


780 


No. 
15 
16 
85 
2 
12 

f 
17 


No. 


Ill  I      19    1.08a 


No. 
162 
161 
128 
94 
154 
144 
22 
86 
64 
80 
40 


No. 

4 
4 
8 
2 
18 
5 


81 


No. 
8 

4 
4 
1 
2 
6 


No. 
267 
287 
456 
189 
828 
194 
27 
128 
190 
41 
64 


2,056 


acre*. 
694,211 
446.206 
847.091 
199.748 
892.612 
591,505 

50,568 
621,814 
2n,960 

87,620 

78.967 


acree. 
6,717 
7,408 
8,142 
8.897 
14.081 
87,666 

10,7i6 
1,548 

■*427 


8,787,822  i     90,047 


700,928 

458,609 

855,288 

208,145 

406.648 

.  629,171 

50.568 

682,080 

279,508 

87,620 

79,414 


8,627.869 
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The  alienated  area  amountB  to  3)827,86^  acres,  er.  33*88  per'  cent,  of 
the  total  area  of  the  diTision,  whieh  is  estimated  at  16,029,880  acxes. 

The  highest  proportion  of  alienated  land  is  in  the  county  of  Gipps, 
where  36'23  per  cent.,  or  629,171  acres  of  the  total  area  of  the  county, 
calculated  at  1,786,008  acres,  have  been  alienated.  The  proportion  in 
Ewenmar  is  34*24  per  cent. ;  in  Gregory,  33*57  per  cent. ;  in  Oxley,  29*98 
per  cwit. ;  gradually  diminishing  to  4*67  per  cent,  in  Flinders.  The 
proportion  of  alienated  land  held  under  tenancy  in  this  division  is  small, 
being  only  2*35  per  cent,  of  the  total.  The  total  number  of  holdings  is 
2,056,  of  which  786  are  freehold.  111  private-rented  properties,  19  partly 
freehold  and  partly  private-rented  lands,  1,080  freeholds  to  which  have 
been  added  Crown  lands,  31  private-rented  lands  with  Crown  lands 
attached,  and  29  partly  freehold  and  partly  private  rented  and  Crown 
lands.  The  greater  portion  of  the  alienated  land  in  this  division  is 
enclosed,  only  22,056  acies  out  of  a  tot^  of  3,827,869  acres  remainii^ 
open.  The  area  cultivated  is  208,315  acres,  201,714  acres  being  tilled 
by  proprietors,  and  6,601  acres  by  tenants. 

The  average  area  of  holdings  in  this  division  is  1,^62  acres,  ranging 
from  779  acres  in  Narromine  to  4,938  acres  in  Gregory. 

The  holdings  in  this  division  may  be  thus  classified.  The  average  area 
of  large  estates  over  10,000  acres  in  extent  is  29,267  acres : — 


Holdings. 

ArcftofHoldliigt. 

.  StseofHoldinga. 

Total. 

Proportion 

toTbtal  Are* 

Aiienfttedin 

DiBtrict. 

TotaL 

Proportkw 

Aread 
HoldiDgi. 

1  to  30  acres 

No. 
268 
569 
630 
521 
65 

acres. 

•2,357 

98,995 

425,934 

1,310,425 

1,990,158 

per  cent. 

0-06 

2-59 

1113 

34-23 

51-99 

acres. 
559 
28,117 
64,054 
96,753 
18,832 

per  cent. 
23-72 
28-40 

31  to  400  acres  

401  to  1,000  acres 

1,001  to  10,000  acres   

7'M 

10,001  acres  and  upwards 

0*95 

Total  .1 

2,056 

3,827,869 

100-00 

208,315 

5 '44 

In  the  Central-western  plain  there  are  under  lease  10,270,772  acres  of 
Orown  lands,  of  which  10,090,210  acres  are  enclosed  and  180,562  acres 
remain  open.  The  total  area  under  conditional  lease  is  3,646,976  acres, 
under  settlement  lease  1,594,047  acres,  and  under  other  forms  of  lease 
5,029,749  acres.  The  land  under  cultivation  comprises  an  area  of  79,122 
acres.  There  are  1,797  lessees,  1,140  of  whom  occupy  Crown  lands  in 
adc^ition  to  their  alienated  holdings,  and  657  occupy  Crown  lands  only. 

The  area  of  alienated  lands  and  Crown  lands  occupied  is  14,098,641 
acres,  and  deducting  from  this  the  cultivated  area — 287,437  acres — the 
area  devoted  to  grazing  and  dairying  is  13,811,204  acres. 
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This  division  may  be  considered  the  most  important  in  the  State^  not 
only  on  account  of  the  aggregate  area  alienated,  but  also  from  the  foot 
that  it  contains  a  oonsiderably  larger  area  under  cultivation  than  any 
of  the  other  divisions.  The  occupation  of  the  alienated  land  is  illastrated 
by  the  figures  given  in  the  following  table:  — 


CoantiM. 


Oocafden  of— 


I- 

o  « 

li. 


2  . 


'  I ' 


fl 

i 


m 
111 

I! 


I 


Area  Alienated. 


I 


I 


Boorke    

MitoheU 

Home 

Dowling 

Cooper 

Urana 

Denteon  

NicboteoD  ... 

Start 

8o>d    

TowDsead  ... 

OKieU 

Wurmdgery 

Wakoel    

Caira(piri'af> 

Tbtal    ... 


No. 
604 

296 

460 

16 
120 
470 
S24 
lOS 
9 

71 
289 
102 

76 

49 
6 


2,900 


No. 

60 
'  80 

17 
.  .  24 

S9 
6 
S 
6 

38 
.20 

16 

10 
1 


No. 
17 
12 
87 

2 
31 
12 

a 

2 
14 
14 

4 


880 


161 


No. 
126 

No. 
2 

41 

28 

46 

78 

42 

17 

2 

6e 

36 

13 

46 

4 

16 

2 

60 

1 

102 

1 

8 

716 

24 

No. 


4 

7  , 

3  I 

4  ' 

'e  , 

4! 

8| 

«l 
2 

1! 

'8  ' 

2i 
6  I 

4  I 
2| 


57 


No. 

acres. 

•cree. 

686 

729,614 

30.427 

411 

671.386 

48,793 

604 

860,679 

50,082 

68 

117,878 

4,274 

228 

766,901 

16,874 

672 

1,716,278 

82,710 

397 

685,696 

29,757 

181 

400.442 

7,128 

60 

669,022 

12.429 

92 

817,625 

8,027 

320 

1,769.108 

38,581 

246 

507.689 

22.241 

160 

834,366 

9,480 

160 

1,207,420 

47,241 

16 

260,078 

1,080 

4,207 

11,788,836 

868,024 

760,041 
720,120 
910,661 
122,162 
773,776 

1,748,988 
615,362 
407,670 
681,461 
826.552 

1,797,639 
529,830 
843,846 

1,264,670 
2^,108 


The  total  area  alienated  in  this  division  is  12,152,759  acres,  or  61*48 
per  cent,  of  the  wholoeitent  of  19,767,073  acres;  the  greatest  proportion 
being  in  the  county  of  badell,  where  93*51  per  cent,  of  the  total  area  of. 
the  county,  which  is  estimated  at  566,600  acres,  has  been  alienated;  in 
Hume  the  area  alienated  is  90*34  per  cent.;  in  Urana  88*67  per  cent.; 
the  proportion  gradually  dim ipishing  to  10*41  per  cent,  in  Dowling. 

The  number  of  holders  of  rural  lands  in  the  Riverina  division  is  4,207, 
of  whom  2,930  occupy  their  own  freeholds ;  only  330  are  private  tenants 
alone;  151  rent  private  lands  in  addition  to  their  freeholds;  715  persons 
occupy  areas  of  Crown  lands,  generally  for  grazing  purposes,  in  addition 
to  their  own  freeholds;  24  persons  occupy  private  rented  lands  with 
Crown  lands  attached;  and  57  persons  who  possess  freeholds  also  rent 
land  from  the  Crown  and  from  private  owners. 

As  might  be  expected,  the  average  area  of  holdings  in  this  division  is 
high,  since  the  auction  and  improvement  clauses  of  the  Crown  Lands 
Act  of  1861  were  extensively  brought  into  operation  for  the  purpose  of 
consolidating  holdings  and  preventing  the  land  from  falling  into  the 
hands  of  the  free  selectors,  whom  the  great  pastoral  lessees  did  not  look 
upon  as  desirable  neighbours.  The  land  was,  indeed,  boiight  up  wholesale, 
the  pastoralists  being  greatly  helped  by  the  various  banking  corporations, 
and  their  joint  operations  resulted  in  the  alienation  of  immense  areas  of 
the  best  pastoral  land  in  the  State.  The  average  area  of  holdings  in  the 
division  is  2,889  acres;  but  in  the  county  of  Caira  it  reaches  16,319  acres; 
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in  Sturt,  11,629  acres;  in  Boyd,  8,973  acres;  in  Wakool,  7,424  acres; 
thence  diminishing  from  5,464  acres  in  Townsend  to  1,110  acres  in 
Bourke. 

By  far  the  largest  proportion  of  the  alienated  area  of  this  division  is 
enclosed,  only  25,644  acres  out  of  a  total  area  of  12,152,759  acres  being 
open.  The  area  under  cultivation  is  723,911  acres,  of  which  674,318 
acres  represent  land  worked  by  proprietors,  while  49,593  acres  are  worked 
by  tenants.     The  holdings  in  this  division  are  thus  distributed  : — 


Alienated 
Holdings. 

Area  of  Holdings. 

Ana  in  Cultivation. 

Size  of  Holdings. 

Total. 

Proportion 

to  Total  Area 

alienated 

in  District. 

Total. 

Proportion 

to  Area 
of  Holdings. 

1  to  30  acres  

No. 

504 

1,206 

1,423 

898 

176 

acres. 

3,480 

246,989 

919,537 

2,194,383 

8,788,370 

per  cent. 

0-03 

203 

7-57 

18-06 

72-31 

acres. 
734 

80,067 
218,457 
271,285 
153,368 

percent. 
21*09 

31  to  400  acres  

32-42 

401  to  1,000  acres 

1,001  to  10,000  acres    

23-76 
12*36 

10,001  acres  and  upwards  

1-75 

Total   

4.207 

12,162,759 

100-00 

723,911 

6*96 

The  average  area  of  estates  over  10,000  acres  in  extent  is  49,934  acres. 
The  area  cultivated  on  these  large  holdings  is  small;  but  it  is,  neverthe- 
less, more  than  twelve  times  as  much  as  it  was  eleven  years^ago,  when  it 
stood  at  12,012  acres. 

The  total  area  of  Crown  lands  occupied  is  5,732,854  acres,  only  395,418 
acres  being  unenclosed.  The  area  held  under  conditio;ial  lease  is  1,306,075 
acres;  under  settlement  lease,  448,055  acres;  and  under  other  forms  of 
lease,  3,978,724  acres.  There  are  21,272  acres  in  cultivation,  of  which 
14,461  acres  are  in  the  counties  of  Bourke,  Cowper,  Townsend,  and 
Wakool.  The  number  of  lessees  is  1,132,  of  whom  796  occupy  Crown 
lands  attached  to  alienated  holdings,  and  336  occupy  Crown  lands  only. 
The  area  of  alienated  lands  and  Crown  lands  occupied  is  17,885,613 
acres,  and  deducting  from  this  the  cultivated  areas — 745,183  acres — 
the  area  devoted  to  grazing  and  dairying  is  17,140,430  acres. 


The  Western  Division. 

in  the  extreme  west  of  the  State,  settlement  is  making  but  slow  progress. 
With  the  exception  of  the  great  mining  centre  of  Broken  Hill,  situated 
on  the  boundary  of  the  neighbouring  State  of  South  Australia,  around 
which  a  large  population  has  settled,  the  whole  of  this  vast  portion  of  the 
domain  of  New  South  Wales  is  given  up  to  the  depasturing  of  stock. 
Owing  to  the  closer  settlement  of  the  country  to  the  east  of  the  Darling, 
and  the  more  favourable  climatic  conditions,  the  counties  in  this  district 
have  been  shown  separately  from  those  west  of  the  Darling,  where  the 
general  character  of  the  country  militates  against  agricultural  production 
and  the  successful  rearing  of  cattle,  sheep-breeding  being  practically  the 
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only  industry.     The  present  state  of  settlement  on  the  Western  plains  is 
illustrated  by  the  figures  given  below  :;— 


CkmntiM. 


Ooeaptersof— 
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EMt  of  DorlinfT— 

Clyde  (part  of) 

Gregory  (pert  ©O- . .  • 
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Cowper  

Teoda    
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Franklin    

Moetgiel   

Booroondaira 

Bankin    

Weranda    

Woore     

Manara   

Waljeen    

Kilfera    

Oaifa(partoO 

TkiU   

Wentworth    

Perry  

Uvii^itone  


Tbtal.  Eaetot  Darling. 
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Finch 

Marren    , 
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Gunderbooka... 

Irraia 

Thouloanna  

Barrona 
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Killara    
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Tongowoko   . 

Pode  

Tantara 
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Tbtal  Weet  of  Barlincr. . 
Total— Western  Division 
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« 
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26 

7 

7 

8 

1 

4 

1 

1 

16 

2 

43 

18 

83 

1 

8 

"ill 


1 

38 
82 

1 

4 

10 
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M 

1 
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813 


No. 


51 


024 


b7 


Na      No.      Na     No. 


10      227 


10 


187 


414 


«l 


14 


15 


No. 

52 
8 
9 

64 

14 

64 

49 

46 

81 

21 

9 

6 

8 

9 

7 

86 
7 

76 
25 
58 
11 
17 


60 

43 

9U 

88 

13 

4 

2 

5 

6 

2 

7 

1 

6 

1 

6 

56 

47 

8 

8 

10 

12 

162 

14 

9 

22 


107,172 

87,518 

1,548 

58,422 

12,484 

18,724 

12,478 

62,8U 

192,719 

26,241 

6,610 

4,082 

6,060 

6,905 

31.252 

244,684 

18,018 

166,709 

24,758 

65,807 

41,887 

14,228 


1,148,666 


125,097 
78,040 
16,249 
82,627 
11,800 

8,900 
41 

7.233 

6,888 
600 

5,777 

800 

18,961 

120 

4,297 
20,580 
24.251 

8,500 

6,881 
20,265 

8,190 
88,095 
13,380 
27,418 
47,670 


561       515,660 


1,178  1 1.659,216 


8,216 


13,466 

40 

1,022 

82 

6,862 

1.140 

1,050 

40 


120 

2^6&8 
60 
8,169 
1.263 
1,09}| 
941 


86,607 


809 

86,184 

6 

1,460 


264 
40 
85 


40 
184 


81 
820 

"74 

""2 
4,440 


43,389 


79,896 


acres. 

110,888 

87,518 

1,648 

66,878 

12,474 

14,746 

12,660 

69,678 

193,869 

26,291 

6,660 

4,082 

6,069 

7,026 

81.252 

246,787 

18,078 

160,878 

26,016 

67,800 

42,828 

14,228 


1,180,078 


125,406 

114,224 

15,255 

84,087 

11,890 

8,900 

41 

7,288 

7,147 

640 

6,612 

860 

18,961 

120 

4,887 

29.664 

24.251 

S.6'K) 

«,4(»2 

20,566 

8,190 

88,169 

18,380 

27,415 

52,010 


569,089 


1,789,112 


The  proportion  of  land  alienated  is  only  2*17  per  eent.  of  the  total  area 
of  this  division,  being  an  aggregate  of  1,739,112  acres  out  of  80,318,708 
acres  which  the  division  is  estimated  to  contain.  The  greatest  area 
alienated  is  in  the  county  of  Wal jeers,  where  there  are  246,737  acres,  or 
14*63  per  cent,  of  tlie  total  area  of  the  country  held  by  settlers.  Of  the 
total  alienated  area,  1,659,216  acres  are  in  the  occupancy  of  the  land- 
holders, and  only  79,896  acres  are  held  under  private  lease,  this  kind  of 
tenure  being  principally  met  with  in  the  counties  of  Clyde,  Cowper, 
Blaxland,  Franklin,  Waljeers,  Caira,  Wentworth,  Narran,  Gunderbooka, 
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Perry,  Taila,  Robinton,  Tara,  and  MoMgiel.  Tbe  total  number  of  hold- 
ings is  1,173,  of  which  624  are  freehold,  87  prirate  rented  properties, 
19  partly  freehold  and  partly  private  leasehold,  414  freeholds  to  whioh 
considerable  areas  of  Crown  lands  are  attached,  14  private  rented  hold- 
ings with  Crown  lands  attadied,  and  15  f refolds  with  both  private 
rented  and  Crown  lands  attached.  The  average  area  of  alienated  holdings 
for  the  whole  Western  Division  is  1,483  acres,  the  average  in  many 
counties,  owing  to  the  small  number  of  holdings,  being  very  large.  In 
the  part  of  Gregory  within  the  division  it  reaches  12,506  acres;  in 
Waljeers,  6,854  acres;  in  Franklin,  6,254  acres;  in  Mahara,  4,464  acres; 
in  Perry,  3,848  acres;  in  Tongowoko,  3,160  acres;  in  Windeyer,  3,046 
acres;  in  Narran,  2,656  acres,  in  Finch,  2,508  acres;  in  Tara,  2,364 
acres ;  in  the  portions  of  Caira  and  Clyde  within  the  division,  2,235  acres 
and  2,123  acres  respectively;  in  Evelyn,  2,059  acres;  in  Kilfera,  1,868 
acres;  in  Blaxland,  1,515  acres;  in  Landsborough,  1,446  acres;  diminish- 
ing in  the  other  counties  from  1,252  acres,  in  Moesgiel,  to  120  acres  in 
Poole;  while  in  Barrona  there  are  two  holdings  averaging  20  acres  each. 
There  is  one  holding  of  120  acres  in  Poole,  and  one  of  360  acres  in 
Delalah.  The  land  is  used  purely  for  pastoral  purposes,  except  in  the 
vicinity  of  townships,  where  market-gardening  and  fruit-growing  are 
carried  on,  principally  by  Chinese. 

The  area  of  alienated  land  enclosed  in  this  division  is  1,653,843  acres, 
and  unenclosed  85,269  acres.  In  cultivation  there  is  an  area  of  8,214 
acres,  only  382  acres  of  which  are  tilled  by  tenants.  Tlie  average  area  of 
large  estates  ,over  10,000  acres  in  extent  is  27,627  acres.  The  holdings 
in  the  Western  Division  may  be  classified  as  follows : — 


Alienated 
HokUngs. 

ArM  of  Holdioffs. 

AreatnCvltiraftkm. 

Siie  of  Holdingi. 

Total 

Proportion 

to  Total  Area 

alienated 

in  District. 

Total. 

PropotiiOD 

to  Area 
ofUoIdingB. 

1  to  30  acres 

No. 
447 

338 

166 

184 

38 

acres. 
1,777 

46,198 

112,623 

628,780 

1.049,834 

per  cent. 
010 

2*66 

6-47 

30-40 

60-37 

acres. 
191 

1,?10 

1,868 

2,894 

1,661 

per  cent. 
10-76 

SI  to  400  acres 

S'70 

401  to  1,000  acres 

1-66 

1.001  to  10*000  acrat   

0*65 

10,001  acres  and  upwards... 

0'16 

Total  

1,173 

1,739,112 

100-00 

8,214 

0-47 

The  area  of  Crown  lands  occupied  in  this  division  is  very  large,  there 
being  no  less  than  73,543,718  acres  under  various  forms  of  lease.  Under 
homestead  lease  there  are  2,830,432  acres,  the  bulk  of  these  leases  having 
been  converted  under  the  Western  Lands  Act.  There  are  232,052  acres 
under  conditional  lease,  granted  under  the  Act  of  1884 ;  but  this  form  of 
lease  is  no  longer  obtainable  in  the  Western  Division.  Under  settlement 
lease  there  are  40,811  acres,  and  under  other  forms  of  lease  70,440,423 
acres.  The  number  of  lessees  of  Crown  lands  is  1,435,  of  whom  443 
occupy  Crown  lands  in  addition  to  their  alienated  holdings,  while  992 
occupy  Crown  lands  only.     The  area  under  cultivation  is  9,646  acres. 

The  total  area  of  alienated  lands  and  Crown  lands  occupied  is 
75,282,830  acres,  which  is  all  devoted  to  pastoral  pursuits,  with  tlie 
exception  pf  17,660  acnes  muder  osop. 
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AbSA  of  HOLDQfOS. 

It  win  be  gathered  from  an  analysis  of  the  figures  which  have  been 
given  that  settlement  in  New  South  Wales  has  hitherto  tended  towards 
the  concentration  into  comparatively  few  hands  of  the  lands  alienated  to 
a  large  number  of  individual  selectors,  and  that  in  the  great  majority  of 
oasee  the  owner  of  the  land  is  also  the  occupier.  Tenancy,  as  understood 
in  older  settled  communities,  has  made  comparatively  little  progress, 
91*65  per  cent,  of  the  land  alienated  being  yet  in  the  opcupancy  of  the 
proprietors  themselves,  or  an  area  of  44,660,409  acres;  whilst  only 
4,068,133  acres,  or  8*35  per  cent.,  are  held  under  lease  from  the  free- 
holders. 

Below  will  be  found  the  number  of  holdings  of  various  sizes  throughout 
the  State,  distinguishing  freehold  from  rented  land.  It  will  be  under- 
stood that  here,  as  elsewhere  in  this  chapter,  though  reference  is  made  to 
holders  who  occupy  Crown  lands  in  addition  to  alienated  lands,  the 
area  of  such  Crown  lands  is  not  considered  in  treating  of  the  size  of  the 
holdings :  — 


BijeoCHoldlofi. 


NmnlNarofHokllBgs. 


Ill 

m 


P 


Is 


3 


«n  to  1,010 
i,(m  to  10,000 

10^001  ions  aad  opwanb 
ToW 


4s,n» 


17.004 

M» 

19,fn 

»4« 

4.8W 

m 

2.188 

m 

U6 

5 

14,0tl 


1,M8 

8,«tt 

€77 

806 

19 


4,489 


811 
^979 
9,046 
2,499 

486 


819 
80 
M 
6 


Si 

881 
186 

410 
89 


18.881 


499 


1,180 


26,SE5 

864*7 

•471 

6,788 

780 


77,186 


'She  alienated  area  of  the  holdings  referred  to  in  the  table  just  given, 
whether  freehold  or  rented,  will  be  found  in  the  figures  subjoined,  which 
also  show  the  percentage  of  alienated  land  to  be  found  in  the  holdings  of 
each  specified  size,  as  well  as  the  proportion  each  size  of  holding,  wh^her 
f refold  or  rented,  bears  to  the  total  area  alienated  : — 


SiaeeffHeMtags. 

ANaofHoldioga. 

AUenated  Area  of  the  State, 

exolusive  of  holdings 

under  1  acre. 

Freehold. 

Rented. 

ToUl. 

Freehold.  Rented. 

Total. 

31k>400aflrei  

401  to  1,000  aem 

1,001  to  10,000  aeres 

10,001  acres  and  upwards 

acres. 

131,389 

4,223,228 

6,085,360 

13,105,567 

22,114,970 

acres. 
62,622 
1,196,641 

7fel,015 
1,436,010 

619,945 

acree. 

193,911 

5,421,864 

5,836,275 

14,541,677 

22,734,916 

^ceat 

0-27 

8-67 

10*44 

26-89 

45-38 

013 
2-46 
1-54 
2*95 
1-27 

^cant. 
0-40 
1118 
11-98 
29-84 
46-65 

Total    

4M60,400 

4,068,183 

48,726,542 

91-65 

8-85 

160-00 
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The  above  figures  strikinglj  illustrate  the  present  condition  of  settle- 
ment in  New  South  Wales,  and  their  meaning  should  not  be  lost  sight  of 
by  those  who  study  the  various  phases  of  settlement  in  this  country.  The 
proportion  of  land  in  holdings  30  acres  and  under  in  extent  is  only  0*40 
per  cent,  of  the  total  area  of  land  alienated  in  the  State,  and  represents 
an  aggregate  of  193,911  acres  out  of  a  total  of  48,728,542  acres;  this 
small  acreage  consists  of  25,315  holdings,  each  occupying  an  average  of 
7*7  acres.  Holdings  between  31  and  400  acres  in  extent  number  36,147, 
with  an  aggregate  area  of  5,421,864  acres,  or  1113  per  cent,  of  the  area 
alienated  in  the  State,  giving  an  average  of  150'0  acres  per  holding. 
It  is  in  this  category  that  a  great  portion  of  the  land  devoted  to  cultiva- 
tion is  to  be  found.  In  areas  between  401  and  1,000  acres  are  to  be  found 
9,171  estates,  the  number  decreasing  rapidly  as  the  area  increases,  aggre- 
gating in  all  5,836,275  acres,  or  11*98  per  cent,  of  the  area  alienated, 
giving  each  an  average  of  636*4  acres.  The  tendenc^'^  just  noted  becomes 
still  more  marked  in  the  holdings  between  1,001  and  10,000  acres  in 
extent,  their  number  being  only  5,783,  whilst  they  aggregate  14,541,577 
acres,  or  29*84  per  cent,  of  the  total  area  alienated  in  the  State,  giving 
an  average  of  2,514*5  acres  per  holding.  The  climax  is  reached,  how- 
ever, in  the  holdings  of  more  than  10,000  acres  in  extent.  Of  these  there 
are  but  720,  aggregating  22,734,915  acres,  or  46*65  per  cent,  of  the  whole 
area  alienated  from  the  Crown,  each  averaging  an  area  of  31,576  acres. 

Settlement  and  Agriculture. 

Some  remarks  as  to  the  relative  condition  of  agriculture  and  of  settle- 
ment on  the  alienated  rural  lands  of  the  State  cannot  fail  to  be  of  interest, 
especially  when  read  in  conjunction  with  the  preceding  figures.  The 
following  table  deals  with  this  question,  and  the  figures  carry  with  them 
their  own  explanation:  — 


Alienated 
Holdings. 

Ana  Alienated. 

AreaCnltiTated. 

SiM  of  Holdings. 

Total. 

Proportion 

to  Area  of 

state. 

Total. 

toAree 
AUeneted. 

1  to  30  acres 

No. 

26,315 

36,147 

»,171 

6.783 

720 

acres. 

19.%911 

6,421,864 

6,836,276 

14.641,677 

22,734,916 

per  cent 
010 
2-73 
2-94 
7-32 
11-46 

acres. 
48,640 
776.619 
701,679 
803,887 
313,783 

percent 
26-03 

31  to  400  acres 

14*32 

401  to  1,000  acres   

'2*02 

1,001  to  10,000  acres 

6*63 

10,001  acres  and  upwards 

1*38 

Total 

77,136 

48,728,642 

24-63 

2,644,408 

4-43 

Although  the  highest  proportion  of  land  cultivated  in  any  of  thesa 
series,  when  compared  with  the  total  area  alienated  in  the  State,  is  found 
in  holdings  from  1,001  to  10,000  acres  in  extent,  yet  when  compared 
with  the  aggregate  area  alienated  in  the  series  itself  it  represents  only 
5*53  per  cent,  of  it :  whilst  on  the  smaller  holdings,  less  than  31  acres  in 
. extent,  as  much  as  2503  per  cent,  of  the  area  alienated  is  under  cultiva- 
tion. The  proportion  considerably  decreases  as  the  higher  areas  are 
reached,  being  reduced  to  1*38  per  cent,  in  those  over  10,000  acres. 

From  the  table  given  on  page  149  some  interesting  information  may 
be  gleaned  with  regard  to  the  proportion  of  the  number  of  owners  of 
land  who  still  occupy  their  freeholds,  those  who  reside  on  rented  lands, 
and  those  who  occupy,  in  addition  to  their  freeholds,  lands  rented  either 
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from  private  owners  or  from  the  Crown ;  but  a  more  comprehensive  view 
of  these  two  phases  of  settleiment  may  be  obtained  by  an  examination  of 
the  following  table,  in  which  the  holdings  are  divided  into  a  greater 
number  of  categories  according  to  their  sizes :  — 


Sise  of  Holding*. 


Holdiogi  consisting  of- 


if 


1^-8  . 
HI'S 

III 


Total 

Area 

AUenated. 


1  toSacres    . 
•  to  15  acres  . 
16  to  90  acres 
SI  to  50 
51  to  100 
101  to  200  acres 
aOl  to  800  acres 
801  to  400  acres 
401  to  500  acres 
601  to  eOO  acres 
601  to  700  acres 
701  to  800 
801  to  000 

901  to  1,000  acres , 

1,001  to  1.500  acres 

1.501  to  2,000  acres 

2,001  to  8.000  acres 

8,001  to  4,000  acres 

4,001  to  5.OC0  acres 

5,001  to  7,500  acres 

7,501  to  10.000  acres   

10.001  to  15.000  acres 

15,001  to  20,000  acres 

20,001  to  80.000  acres  .... 

80,001  to  40,000  acres 

40,001  acres  and  upwards, 

Total 


Na 

9,080 

4.556 

2,518 

4,188 

4,961 

5,271 

2,604 

2,058 

1.247 

849 

998 

519 

400 

870 

1.089 

857 

851 

154 

84 

92 

61 

46 

24 

21 

6 

18 


42,770 


No. 

No. 

8,813 

414 

1,864 

896 

1,168 

284 

1,556 

281 

2,214 

526 

1,990 

771 

889 

417 

479 

807 

261 

220 

140 

147 

167 

114 

67 

81 

40 

61 

56 

54 

116 

162 

55 

64 

SO 

82 

12 

88 

7 

16 

10 

25 

7 

8 

1 

9 

1 

a 

8 

8 

.... 

8 

1 

14,921 

4,4b9 

No. 

185 

68 

58 

1,010 

1,897 

1.825 

1,206 

1,542 

640 

461 

1,104 

807 

258 

281 

877 

482 

462 

240 

163 

191 

184 

184 

98 

102 

43 

114 


No. 

18 

15 

16 

56 

70 

72 

50 

62 

19 

15 

26 

9 

6 

5 

18 
7 

17 
1 
3 
6 
2 
8 
1 
1 
1 


13,821 


499 


No. 

No. 

6 

14,365 

14 

6,906 

6 

4,045 

12 

7,098 

49 

9,217 

118 

10,042 

89 

6,254 

88 

4,636 

49 

2,436 

46 

1.668 

48 

2.442 

51 

1,034 

86 

796 

80 

806 

129 

2,891 

67 

972 

82 

1,024 

46 

491 

84 

807 

88 

862 

24 

286 

23 

216 

18 

140 

20 

150 

10 

63 

18 

151 

1,180 

77,136 

36,100 

65,964 

91,827 

294,711 

729.806 

1,516.938 

1.819,807 

1,561,602 

1,110,654 

916,872 

1,.'>77,284 

780,272 

679,623 

771,718 

2,940.188 

1,705,726 

2,M9,534 

1,701,921 

1,384,241 

2,210,914 

2,070.053 

2.658,041 

2,461.954 

3,eK),219 

2,197,091 

11,728,012 


From  the  above  it  will  be  seen  that  the  total  number  of  occupiers  of 
freeholds  only  is  42,776,  the  proportion  to  the  total  number  of  occupiers 
being  fairly  constant  in  each  size  of  holdings.  Absolute  tenants  of  private 
lands,  who  number  14,921,  are  far  more  numerous  in  the  smaller  classes 
of  holdings,  and  rapidly  diminish  both  in  number  and  in  proportion  as 
the  estates  become  larger.  The  same  is  the  case  with  regard  to  holder? 
of  freehold  and  private  rented  land,  who  number  only  4,489.  The  persons 
who  possess  freeholds  with  Crown  lands  attached  number  13,321,  and 
over  46  per  cent,  of  the  holdings  over  1,000  acres  in  extent  are  in  this 
category.  Occupiers  whos%  holdings  are  partly  made  up  of  private  rented 
lands  and  partly  of  Crown  lands  only  number  499  altogether;  while 
owners  of  freehold,  who  are  Crown  tenants  and  private  tenants  at  the 
same  time,  show  a  total  of  1,130. 

There  are  4,370  occupiers  of  Crown  lands  only,  not  connected  with 
alienated  holdings.  The  area  of  alienated  holdings  over  1  acre  in 
extent  in  the  State  is  48,728,542  acres,  and  of  the  Crown  lands  occupied 
119,287,583  acres,  making  a  total  of  168,016,125  acres.  Of  this  area» 
165,178,044  acres  are  used  for  grazing  and  dairying,  and  2,838,081  acrea 
for  agriculture. 

The  figures  in  regard  to  holdings  represent  rural  settlement  only,  and 
account  for  48,728,542  acres  out  of  a  total  of  49,970,335  acres  that  have 
been  alienated.  The  balance  of  1,241,793  acres  represents  lands  in  cities 
and  towns,  and  rural  lands  abandoned,  to  all  appearances,  by  their 
owners.  The  lands  of  the  State  are  held  by  186,081  persons,  the  owners 
being  almost  equally  distributed  between  the  towns  and  the  country. 
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For  some  years  subsequent  to  its  first  colonisation,  settlement  within  tbe 
State  was  restricted  to  that  portion  of  the  territory,  lying  between  the  Pacific 
Ocean  and  the  Great  Dividing  Range.  Here,  by  the  aid  of  convict  labooi, 
main  roads  were  formed;  connecting  the  in^nt  towns  of  Parramatta,  Liverpool, 
Windsor,  and  Penrith  with  the  metropolis.  All  access  to  the  interior  of  the 
country,  was,  however,  barred  by  the  apparently  insurmountable  sandstcHie 
precipices  rising  on  the  farther  side  of  the  Nepean.  The  intrepid  explorer, 
George  Bass,  who  attempted  the  crossing  in  1796,  was  forced  to  abandon 
the  task,  stating  that  he  believed  it  impracticable  even  for  a  person  on  foot. 
In  1813,  however,  after  a  protracted  season  of  drought,  involving  heavy  losses 
of  stock,  the  settlers  recognised  that  the  future  of  the  country  dep^ided  on 
an  extension  of  the  pastoral  area  beyond  its  then  contracted  limits.  Conse- 
quently, in  May,  1813,  three  gentlemen,  Messrs.  Wentworth,  Bla:dand,  and 
Lawson,  again  essayed  the  task  of  finding  a  way  over  the  moimtaina.  After 
encountering  tremendous  difficulties — which  appear  almost  incredible  to  the 
present  generation,  seeing  that  a  railway  track  has  been  constructed  over 
the  same  route,  by  which  Bathurst  may  be  reached  in  a  few  hours — sometimes 
scaling  lofty  precipices,  at  others  creeping  slowly  through  dense  forests,  the 
explorers  found  themselves  on  the  other  side  of  the  range,  and  cast  their 
eyes  for  the  first  time  on  the  rich  Bathurst  Plains.  Shortly  after  their  return, 
on  the  6th  June,  Governor  Macquarie  despatched  a  party  of  surveyors  under 
Mr.  Evans,  the  Deputy  Surveror-General,  to  determine  the  practicability  of 
making  a  road.  The  report  was  favourable,  and  the  construction  of  the 
Great  Western  Road  was  at  once  begun,  the  work  being  carried  out  by  gangs 
of  bond  labourers.  The  track  was  completed  as  far  as  Bathurst  by  the  21st 
January,  1815. 

The  opening  up  of  the  fertile  lands  around  Bathurst,  through  the  completion 
of  this  mountain  road,  gave  such  an  impetus  to  settlement,  that  it  was  found 
impossible  to  keep  pace  in  the  matter  of  road-making  with  the  demands  of* 
the  settlers.  The  authorities,  therefore,  contented  themselves  with  main- 
taining the  roads  already  constructed,  and  extending  them  in  the  direction 
of  the  principal  centres  of  settlement.  In  fact,  these  main  roads  were  the 
only  ones  which  received  attention  for  many  years.  Had  the  progress  ot 
settlement  subsequent  to  1850  been  similar  to  that  of  preceding  years  this 
condition  of  things  would  have  sufficed ;  such,  however,  was  not  the  case. 
The  discovery  of  gold  completely  altered  the  circumstances  of  the  State,  and 
during  the  period  of  excitement  and  change  which  followed  that  remarkable 
event,  so  many  new  roads  were  opened,  and  traffic  increased  to  such  an 
extent,  that  the  general  condition  of  the  public  highways  was  by  no  means 
good.  While  yeoman  service  was  done  by  the  road  pioiieers  prior  to  1857, 
the  modem  system  of  road-making  may  be  said  to  have  begun  in  that  year, 
consequent  on  the  creation  of  the  Roads  Department,  which  was  formed  to 
take  control  over  the  roads.  It  was  not,  however,  until  1864,  that  the  whole 
of  the  roads,  both  main  and  subordinate,  received  consideration  at  the  hands 
of  the  State. 
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The  piineipal  xDAin  roads  of  the  State  aie  : — 

Northern  Road — ^length,  405  miles,  from  Morpeth  to  Maryland,  New 
England. 

Western  Road — ^length,  338  miles,  from  Sydney  to  Warren,  through 
Bathurst,  Orange,  and  many  other  important  townships ;  thence 
prolonged  to  the  Darling  River,  at  Bourke,  by  a  Une  175  miles  in 
length. 

Southern  Road — ^length,  385  miles,  from  Sydney  to  Albury.  This  road 
was,  before  the  construction  ^  of  the  railway,  the  great  highway 
between  Sydney  and  Melbourne. 

South  Coast  Road — length,  250  miles.  This  road  after  leaving  Campbell- 
town,  ascends  the  coast  range,  along  the  top  of  which  it  runs  as  far 
as  Coal  Clifi.  It  then  traverses  the  Illawana  district,  parallel  to 
the  coast,  and  passes  through  the  rich  lands  watei^ed  by  the  Shoal- 
haven,  Clyde,  and  Moruya  Rivers,  as  far  as  Bega,  whence  it  extends 
as  a  minor  road  to  the  southern  limits  of  the  State. 

In  BO  case  has  any  of  these  roads  the  importance  which  it  at  one  time 
possessed.  The  railways  of  the  State  for  the  greater  part  follow  the  direction 
of  the  main  roads,  and  draw  to  themselves  nearly  aQ  the  through  traffic. 
The  existing  tendency  is  to  make  the  roads  act  as  feeders  to  the  railways, 
by  converging  the  traffic  from  outlying  districts  towards  convenient  stations 
along  ike  line. 

The  limited  funds  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Department  for  expenditure 
on  works  do  not  admit  of  the  extension  of  roads  in  a  manner  that  their  impor- 
tance demands.  The  greater  proportion  of  the  expenditure  has  been  devoted 
to  the  upkeep  of  existing  works.  The  postponement  of  the  extension  of  works 
and  the  opening  of  new  roads  and  deviations,  many  of  an  important  character, 
is  a  matter  for  regret,  as  there  is  evidence  on  all  sides  of  a  general  increase 
in  settlement  on  the  land,  which  will  probably  be  retarded  by  insufficiency 
of  access.  In  many  places  the  subdivision  of  both  Crown  and  private  lands 
for  closer  settlement  has  given  an  impetus  to  cultivation  and  dairying ;  and 
especially  in  the  latter  case  is  it  necessary  to  provide  for  constant  traffic, 
which,  from  the  nature  of  the  industry,  requires  traffickable  roads  in  all  seasons. 
Many  roads  on  which  heavy  expenditure  has  taken  place  have  been  more  or 
less  superseded  by  railways ;  and,  although  provision  for  through  traffic  is 
thus  reduced,  it  has  rendered  necessary  the  opening  of  new  roads  as  feeders, 
and  in  this  manner  the  earlier  lines  of  traffic  become  practically  deserted 
for  others  on  routes  more  suitable  to  the  altered  conditions.  In  a  few  cases, 
an  important  departure,  which  could  be  extended  with  advantage,  has  been 
made  from  the  poUcy  which  has  hitherto  obtained  of  opening  roads  after 
settlement  has  taken  place.  Under  the  old  system  settlers  took  up  land, 
whidi  in  course  of  time  became  more  valuable  through  improved  approaches 
provided  at  the  expense  of  the  State.  But  many  rich  lands  suitable  for  closer 
setdement  are  at  present  inaccessible,  and  the  Department  has,  therefore,  in 
conjunction  with  the  Lands  Department,  contributed  towards  the  opening 
of  roads  thereto  before  aUenation.  The  Department  has  the  opportunity 
of  selecting  routes  on  the  most  suitable  gradients  and  locations,  thus 
avoiding  the  expense  of  establishing  deviations  hereafter,  while  the  Crown 
will  be  recouped  to  some  extent  for  the  outlay  incurred.  The  most  notable 
of  these  cases  is  the  road  between  Coramba  and  Dorrigo. 

Tractabn  engines  are  becoming  a  feature  on  many  of  the  roads,  and  although 
competition  with  the  railway  is  not  a  matter  for  serious  consideration,  they 
are,  nevertheless,  a  severe  strain  on  roads  and  bridges,  inasmuch  as  the  extra 
load  passing  over  bridges  and  culverts,  capable  of  carrying  ordinary  traffic 
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for  many  years  longer,  means  extra  expense  in  strengthening  or  renewal  of 
stouctures  earlier  tlian  would  otherwise  be  necessary.  The  disastrous  effect 
of  narrow  t3rres  on  roads  has  been  repeatedly  brought  under  notice,  but  until 
legislation  is  introduced  to  regulate  the  load  to  be  carried  on  wheels  vnik 
tyres  of  a  given  width  the  State  must  submit  to  increased  cost  in  road 
maintenance. 

The  outlay  by  the  Government  upon  the  different  roads  is  made  in  accord- 
ance with  the  recommendation  of  the  District  Assistant  Engineer,  and  is 
based  on  the  requirements  of  each  road.  At  one  time  the  roads  of  the  State 
were  divided  into  seven  classes  according  to  their  importance,  and  the  yearly 
expenditure  ranged  from  £50  per  mile  on  roads  in  the  first  class  to  £5  per  mile 
on  those  in  the  seventh  class. 

The  network  of  roads  spreading  over  the  face  of  the  State  is  divided,  for 
purposes  of  maintenance,  into  road  districts  and  road  trusts.  The  whole 
State  is  apportioned  into  sixty-five  districts,  each  of  which  is  placed  in 
charge  of  a  District  Assistant  Engineer,  who  is  directly  responsible  to  the 
Commissioner  for  Roads.  The  District  Assistant  Engineers  have  under  their 
care  the  greater  part  of  the  roads  of  the  State  outside  the  incorporated 
areas,  as  well  as  a  portion  of  those  within  such  limits.  The  road  trusts  have 
the  supervision  of  the  expenditure  of  certain  grants  for  the  maintenance  oi 
roads  in  districts  which  are  chiefly  of  minor  importance  ;  there  are,  however, 
some  important  roads  in  the  vicinity  of  the  metropolis  governed  by  trusts. 
The  length  of  roads  in  charge  of  District  Assistant  Engineers  on  the  30th 
^une,  1906,  was  48,311  miles,  while  195  miles  were  imder  the  care  of  road 
trusts.  There  were  also  within  the  municipal  areas  1,338  miles,  which  were 
subsidised  by  the  Department,  making  a  total  of  49,844  miles  under  the 
control  of  the  Government.  Of  the  48,311  miles  in  charge  of  District  Assistant 
Engineers,  9,946  miles  were  metalled,  gravelled,  ballasted,  or  corduroyed ; 
6,885  miles  were  formed ;  17,766  miles  were  cleared  and  drained ;  and 
13,714  miles  were  roads  which  wind  their  way  through  the  forests  of  the 
interior,  chiefly  along  the  lines  marked  out  by  the  cart-wheels  of  the  foremost 
settlers,  forming  in  dry  weather,  adequate  means  of  communication,  although 
in  seasons  of  rain  they  are  frequently  impassable.  Besides  the  roads  men- 
tioned, there  are  about  1,500  miles  of  mountain  passes.  Many  of  these 
presented  the  most  formidable  difficulties,  and  their  construction  reflects  great 
credit  upon  the  engineering  skill  of  the  Department,  which  has  for  so  many 
years  designed  and  supervised  the  construction  and  maintenance  of  the  roads 
and  bridges  of  the  State. 

Of  the  earliest  bridges  erected  in  the  State  many  were  built  of  stone,  and 
are  in  existence  still.  Those  erected  in  the  period  following  the  extension  of 
settlement  to  the  interior  were  principally  of  timber,  and  have  since  been 
replaced,  after  a  hfe  of  about  twenty-five  years.  Nearly  all  the  large  bridges 
of  recent  date  are  of  iron  and  steel,  and  some  of  them  have  been  erected 
under  engineering  conditions  almost  imique,  owing  to  the  peculiarity  of  the 
river  flow  in  certain  parts  of  the  country.  Perhaps  the  most  important  of 
these  works  constructed  in  the  State  are  the  Pyrmont  and  Glebe  Island 
bridges.  The  total  length  of  the  Pyrmont  structure  and  its  approaches  is 
1,758  feet,  the  bridge  itself  spanning  a  distance  of  1,209  feet,  of  which  total 
the  swing  span  represents  223  feet,  the  remainder  being  covered  by  the 
twelve  side  spans  each  of  82  feet  4  inches.  The  swing  span,  weighing  800  tons, 
is  carried  on  a  pivot  which  has  its  foundation  on  a  caisson  of  42  feet  diameter, 
sunk  to  a  depth  of  62  feet.  Its  floor  space  is  12,000  superficial  feet,  as  against 
10,600  on  the  Newcastle-on-Tyne  bridge,  and  the  roadwajr  is  4  feet  wider 
than  that  on  the  Tower  Bridge  of  London.  The  swing  itself,  which  is  operated 
by  two  50-h.p.  electrical  motors  suppUed  with  power  from  the  Ultimo 
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Power-house,  can  be  opened  or  closed  in  forty-four  seconds,  at  a  cost  of  five 
farthings  for  the  double  operation,  which  includes  the  opening  and  closing  of 
the  gates  as  well  as  the  swing.    The  total  cost  of  this  bridge  was  £145,189. 

The  Glebe  Island  Bridge  is  over  2,300  feet  long  from  end  to  end,  and  consists 
of  a  steel  swing  bridge  in  the  centre  of  the  bay,  with  a  stone  causeway  approach 
to  either  shore.  A  steel  over-bridge  is  provided  on  the  Glebe  side  to  permit 
of  traffic  passing  thereunder  to  the  area  on  the  northern  side  of  the  bridge, 
which  has  been  made  by  partly  cutting  down  Glebe  Island,  and  reclaiming 
with  the  spoil  a  valuable  deep-water  frontage  of  2,800  feet,  with  13  acres  of 
level  land  at  the  back,  which  can,  when  required,  be  easily  connected  with 
the  railway  system  of  the  State  by  a  short  line  to  Petersham.  The  main 
bridge  is  353^  feet  long  between  abutments,  and  possesses  a  steel  swing 
span,  191  feet  2  inches  long,  affording  two  clear  waterways  each  of  60  feet  for 
shipping,  as  against  one  of  34  feet  in  the  old  swing.  This  increase  in  waterway 
will  permit  of  the  passage  of  the  largest  over-sea  vessels,  thus  opening  up  the 
great  possibilities  of  the  frontages  to  the  south  of  the  bridge.  The  two  steel 
side  spans  are  81  feet  2  inches  centres,  affording  20  feet  clear  headway  above 
high- water  mark  in  lieu  of  the  12  feet  available  in  the  old  bridge.  The  bridge 
is  provided  with  a  steel  floor  carrying  a  40  feet  wood-blocked  carriage  way, 
and  two  5  feet  footpaths,  which  will  enormously  improve  the  travelling 
facilities.  The  swing  span,  though  smaller  than  the  one  at  Pyrmont,  contains 
a  floor-space  of  9,600  feet,  which  compares  favourably  with  the  swings  in 
Clarence  Bridge  at  Cardiff  (7,640  square  feet) ;  the  Hawarden  Bridge  (8,470 
feet) ;  or  the  bridges  over  the  Manchester  Ship  Canal  (9,430  feet) ;  and  is 
but  little  less  than  that  provided  on  the  swing  in  the  well-known  bridge  at 
Newcastle-on-Tyne,  which  is  understood  to  have  a  larger  floor-space  than  any 
other  bridge  in  the  United  Kingdom.  The  total  weight  of  the  swing  span 
of  the  Glebe  Island  Bridge  is  650  tons,  and  it  revolves  on  a  cast-steel  roller 
37  feet  in  diameter,  carrying  steel-covered  treads.  The  swing,  as  well  as 
the  gates  cutting  off  the  road  traffic  at  either  end  of  the  swing  span,  are 
operated  by  electricity  obtained  from  the  Ultimo  Power-house,  and  it  is 
possible  to  open  or  close  the  swing  in  forty-four  seconds.  The  cost  of  this 
bridge  was  £107,000. 

On  the  30th  June,  1906,  there  were,  altogether  3,548  bridges  of  20  feet 
span  and  over,  covering  a  length  of  333,966  feet ;  29,658  concrete,  stone, 
brick,  or  timber  culverts,  263,911  feet  in  length  ;  13,906  pipe  culverts,  340,273 
feet  in  length ;  and  25,608  causeways,  of  a  total  length  of  575,362  feet.  Where 
local  conditions  have  not  favoured  the  erection  of  a  bridge,  or  the  traffic 
justified  its  construction,  a  punt  or  ferry  has  been  introduced.  On  the  30th 
June,  1906,  there  were  102  ferries  operated  by  punts,  ten  of  which  were 
worked  by  steam  or  oil,  and  wire-rope  ;  85  by  hand-gearing  and  wire-rope  ; 
7  by  wire-rope  without  gearing ;  and  the  total  width  between  mooring  posts 
was  75,949  feet.  Two  ferries  were  operated  by  horse-boats,  and  were  worked 
by  wire-rope  without  gearing,  and  the  total  width  between  the  mooring 
posts  was  845  feet.  There  were  also  27  ferries  operated  by  boats  only,  the 
total  width  between  mooring  posts  being  5,860  feet.  The  Department  also 
had  charge  of  one  steam-launch,  and  83  iron  and  timber  flood-boats,  as  well 
as  13  punt  slips  for  the  execution  of  repairs. 

The  use  of  roads  as  the  main  arteries  along  which  traffic  from  the  metropolis 
to  the  interior  flows  has  been  superseded  by  the  railways  ;  nevertheless,  they 
are  still  the  sole  means  of  communication  throughout  a  large  part  of  the 
interior,  besides  serving  as  most  valuable  feeders  to  the  railway  system  of  the 
country.  No  revenue  is  directly  derived  from  roads,  but  their  indirect  advan- 
tages to  the  country  have  been  very  great,  and  after  the  lands  and  the  railways 
they  form  the  largest  item  of  national  property.  It  is  estimated  that 
£23,800,000  has  been  expended  on  roads  and  bridges  since  1857,  and  their 
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present  vi^ue  to  the  State,  allowing  for  depieoifttkm,  is  not  lew  tiian 
£18,000,000.  Their  indirect  value  cannot  be  calonlated ;  bnt  as  an  instanee 
of  the  change  brought  about  by  the  system  of  road  construction,  it  may  be 
mentioned  that  after  the  organisation  of  the  Boads  Departm^it  on  its  present 
basis  the  cost  of  carriage  of  goods  by  road  and  the  time  of  transit  were  roduoed 
by  more  than  one-half,  as  will  appear  from  the  following  statOToent : — 


Distftuoe. 

Ourlig«byBo«l,lS67. 

CkrriagebyBMd«ia8A. 

Time  in 
tntnait 

Cost  per  ton. 

Tlimin. 
tmniit. 

Ooetperton. 

Sydney  to  r;FOulbttm 

miles. 
134 
145 
119 

days. 
17i 
231 
21 

£     8.     d. 

12    5.0 

15  10    0 

9    0    0 

days. 
71 
11 
8 

£s.    d. 
3  16    0 

„        BAthurst 

6  10    0 

Newcastle  to  Momiriiiidi 

6  10    0 

The  progress  between  1857  and  1864  was  very  great.  Part  of  the  advance 
may,  without  hesitation,  be  ascribed  to  improvement  of  the  roads  ;  but  the 
decline  in  the  demand  for  teams  consequent  on  the  cessation  of  the  gold  rush 
also  caused  a  fall  in  the  cost  of  transit.  Since  1864  the  price  of  carriage  by 
road  has  not  declined,  most  of  the  traffic  being  through  districts  remote  from 
the  centres  of  population,  where  the  requirements  of  the  teamsters  are  costly 
to  supply.  The  roads  followed  by  the  teams  are  those  leading  to  the  railway 
lines,  and  the  loading  consists  for  the  most  part  of  station  supplies,  wooU 
and  other  produce.  The  rates  vary  according  to  the  distance  and  the  nature 
of  the  country  traversed,  but  the  following  scale  may  be  taken  as  typical  of 
the  ordinary  charges  for  outward  loading — that  is,  from  the  interior  to  the 
railways.     Inward  goods  average  about  Id.  per  mile  less  than  those  outward  : — 

■.  d. 

Up  to  40  miles    1    3  per  ton  per  mile. 

100      „       1    0 

.•    200      „ 0  11 

M    300      „       0  10 

A  slight  consideration  of  these  figrires  will  be  sufficient  to  show  how  greatly 
the  business  of  the  country  has  been  facilitated  by  the  construction  of  railways. 
If  100  miles  be  assumed  as  the  average  distance  which  goods  are  carried,  tiie 
prevailing  rate  by  teams  would  be  12d.  per  ton  per  mUe.  On  the  railways, 
as  far  back  as  1872,  the  carriage  was  only  3-6d.,  and  to-day  it  averages  a 
little  over  l-2d.  It  would  be  overstating  the  case  against  road  carriage, 
however,  if  the  latter  figure  were  compared  with  the  average  price  charged 
by  teams ;  but  a  comparison  in  every  respect  perfectly  fair  can  be  made 
between  the  cost  of  carrying  general  goods  by  rwl — only  2'45d.  per  ton  per 
mile — and  the  cost  of  sending  goods  by  teams,  which,  as  stated  above,  is  12d. 
per  ton  per  mile.  The  saving  by  rail  carriage  is,  therefore,  80  per  cent.;  and 
if  it  had  been  possible  for  the  whole  of  the  railway  traffic  for  the  year  1904 
to  be  carried  by  teams,  the  cost  would  have  been  £9,496,195,  inst^ul  of  ih» 
sum  of  £1,899,239  (exclusive  of  terminal  charges)  actually  charged  by  the 
Railway  Commissioners.  In  the  portion  of  this  chapter  devoted  to  goods 
traffic  on  the  railways,  particulars  are  given  of  the  gradual  cheapening  of 
this  form  of  carriage  during  the  past  thirty-three  years. 
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The  old-time  spectacle  is  now  occasionally  observed  of  huge  loads  of  goods 
being  carried  along  the  main  roads  within  sight  of  the  railway  hnes.  The 
price  paid  to  carriers  b  not  usually  disclosed,  but  from  the  nature  of  things 
It  is  probably  less  than  would  have  been  paid  to  the  Railway  Conumssioners 
for  the  same  service.  The  competition  of  teams  with  the  railway  for  the 
carriage  of  a  certain  class  of  goods  is  made  possible  by  the  cheapness  of  fodder 
and  the  low  price  of  horses,  and  to  the  cixcumstanoe  that  a  number  of  carriers 
could  not  otherwise  find  emplo3rment ;  moreover,  the  traffic  lasts  only  for 
a  few  months  in  each  year,  and  does  not  affect  the  railway  earnings  to  any 
appreciable  extent. 

The  total  expenditure  t>n  account  of  roads  of  all  classes,  and  of  bridges, 
culverts,  punts,  and  ferries  during  the  year  ended  30th  June,  1906,  was 
£458,592.  In  this  expenditure  is  included  the  cost  of  administering  the 
Departoient,  services  for  other  Departments,  and  payments  on  account  of' 
punt  approaches  and  similar  works  incidental  to  the  road  traffic  of  the  country. 
The  expenditure  in  the  construction  and  maintenance  of  roads  and  bridges 
since  1857,  with  details  since  the  year  1881,  is  given  below.  Until  recent 
years,  the  expenditure  on  these  works  increased  at  a  much  faster  rate  than 
the  population : — 


Ymr, 

BxpmdttunbyRoMte 

ExpendHore  bj^DstoM. 

TotaL 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1857  to  1880 

5,430,923 

782,907 

6,213,830 

1881 

484.687 

23,186 

607,763 

1882 

677,212 

24.722 

601,934 

1883 

613,847 

24,938 

638.785 

1884 

760,584 

27.722 

778,306 

1885 

800,962 

24,404 

825,366 

1886 

628.379 

28^414 

656,793 

1887 

721.994 

45.433 

767,427 

1888 

663,929 

31,503 

695.432 

1889 

632,398 

31,361 

663,769 

1890 

770,809 

34,500 

805,309 

1891 

965,688 

31,990 

997,678 

1892 

859.028 

30,605 

889.633 

1893 

676,233 

30,330 

706.563 

•1894-6 

800,620 

30,034 

830.664 

tl896 

757.115 

19.286 

T76.460 

tl897 

666,300 

9,910 

676,210 

tl898 

605,497 

10,601 

616,098 

tl899 

636,859 

8,710 

645.569 

tl900 

671.134 

7,47« 

678.606 

tl901 

860,933 

9.074 

860,007 

tl902 

889,964 

7.817 

897,781 

tl903 

707,896 

6,517 

714,413 

tl904 

491,565 

3,404 

494,959 

tl906 

399,951 

2,132 

402,088 

tl906 

457,421 

1,171 

468,502 

Total  

22,511,798 

1,288,142 

23,799,940 

•  1894  and  first  haH  of  1895. 


t  Yemr  ended  Jnne. 


Besides  the  roads  maintained  by  the  Government,  there  were,  in  the  month 
of  February,  1905.  7,743  miles  of  roads  and  streets  belonging  to  the  munici- 
palities of  the  State.  Of  these  roads  2,597  miles  were  metalled,  gravelled, 
or  ballasted,  and  1,373  formed ;  while  1,839  miles  were  cleared,  and  1.934 
miles  not  cleared.  Their  value  without  the  land,  but  inclusive  of  footpaths; 
kerbing,  and  guttering,  is  estimated  at  £6,110,100.  As  already  pointed  out, 
the  length  of  roads  within  municipalities  subsidised  by  the  Government  was 
1,338  miles. 
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Railway  Construction.  , 

The  first  definite  movement  in  the  direction  of  introducing  the  benefits 
of  railway  communication  to  New  South  Wales  was  taken  in  August,  1846, 
when  it  was  resolved  at  a  public  meeting  held  in  Sydney  that  a  survey  should 
be  made  of  a  line  to  connect  the  metropolis  with  Goulbum.  Nothing  further 
was  done,  however,  until  September,  1848,  when  the  Sydney  Railroad  and 
Tramway  Company  was  formed,  with  a  capital  of  £100,000,  having  for  its 
object  the  construction  of  railways  to  Parramatta  and  Liverpool,  which  it 
was  proposed  to  extend  later  on  to  Bathurst  and  Goulbum.  On  the  3rd 
July,  1860,  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Keith  Stewart,  daughter  of  Governor  Sir  Charles 
Fitzroy,  tunied  the  first  sod  of  the  first  railway  constructed  in  AustraUa. 
No  difficulty  was  experienced  in  obtaining  an  ample  supply  of  labour  at  the 
commencement  of  operations,  but  hardly  had  the  enterprise  got  fairly  under 
weigh,  when  the  discovery  of  gold  led  to  an  exodus  of  the  whole  of  the 
company's  servants,  and  the  Government  had  to  step  in  and  take  over  the 
works.  Undaunted  by  the  ill  success  of  the  Sydney  Railroad  and  Tramway 
Company,  another  company  was  promoted  in  1853  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
structing a  railway  from  Newcastle  to  Maitland,  but  labour  conditions  proved 
too  strong  for  it,  and  it  was  not  long  before  it  shared  a  similar  fate  to  that 
of  its  predecessor.  With  the  assumption  of  control  by  the  Government, 
the  work  of  construction  was  vigorously  pushed  forward,  and  on  the  26th 
September,  1855,  the  Hne  from  Sydney  to  Parramatta,  14  miles  in  length, 
was  opened  for  traffic,  while  the  extension  to  Goulbum  was  completed  by 
the  27th  May,  1869.  In  the  meantime — ^by  the  11th  April,  1857 — communi- 
cation had  been  established  between  Newcastle  and  East  Maitland. 

During  the  twenty  years  which  followed  the  opening  of  the  first  line, 
railway  constmction  progressed  at  a  very  slow  rate,  for  in  1875,  the  lines 
in  operation  had  only  reached  a  length  of  435  miles,  an  average  of  21|  miles 
per  year.  In  1875,  a  slight  improvement  took  place,  when  33  miles  were 
opened  ;  but  from  1876  to  1889,  greater  activity  was  manifested,  1,748  miles 
being  constructed  during  the  period,  or  a  yearly  average  of  125  miles.  This 
rate  of  increase  was  not  sustained,  however,  only  14  miles  being  opened  in 
the  next  three  years.  During  the  year  ended  June,  1893,  154  miles  were 
opened  ;  150  miles  in  the  succeeding  year ;  and  30  miles  in  the  year  ended 
June,  1895.  In  the  following  year  no  new  lines  were  opened ;  but  during 
the  year  ended  June,  1897,  108  miles  were  added,  and  in  the  course  of  the 
next  twelve  months,  52  miles.  During  the  eight^years  ended  June,  1906,  a 
further  length  of  699  miles  was  brought  into  use/ 

From  the  7th  September,  1899,  the  private  line  from  Broken  Hill  to 
Tarrawingee,  40  miles  7  chains  in  length,  also  became  the  property  of  the 
State.  Under  an  agreement  between  the  Railway  Commissioners  and  the 
Silverton  Tramway  Company,  the  Company  works  this  Une  in  conjunction 
with  its  own.  The  Government  increased  the  mileage  opened  during  1901, 
by  the  purchase  from  private  owners  of  a  short  line,  4  miles  41  chains  in  length, 
between  Clyde  and  Carlingford. 
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The  piogiees  in  constniction  of  the  State  railways  of  New  South  Wales 
may  be  traced  in  the  statement  given  below.  Included  in  the  mileage  are 
the  Campbelltown-Camden,  and  Yass  tramways,  which  are  worked  with  the 
railwa3rs : —  ' 


Yew. 

Opened  during 
theyev. 

ToUl  opened.  1 

Year. 

Opened  during 
the  year. 

ToUJ  opened. 

mUes. 

miles. 

miles. 

miles. 

1835 

16 

16 

1881 

148 

996 

1856 

9 

25 

1882 

282 

1,278 

1857 

17 

42 

1883 

52 

1,330 

1858 

15 

57 

1884 

301 

1,631 

1859 

nil 

57 

1885 

114 

1.745 

I860 

13 

70 

1886 

162 

1,907 

1861 

4 

74 

1887 

151 

2,058 

1862 

24 

98 

•1888 

68 

2,126 

1863 

27 

125 

tl889 

57 

2,183 

1864 

20 

145 

tl890 

10 

2,193  . 

1865 

nil 

145 

tl891 

1 

2,194 

1866 

nil. 

145 

tl892 

3 

2,197 

1867 

60 

205 

tl893 

154 

2,351 

1868 

44 

249 

tl894     . 

150 

2,601 

1869 

70 

319 

tl895 

30 

2,531 

1870 

21 

340 

tl896 

niL 

2,531 

1871 

19 

359 

fl897 

108 

2,639 

1872 

38 

397 

tl898 

52 

2,691 

1873 

5 

402 

fl899 

15 

2,706 

1874 

nil. 

402 

tl900 

105 

2,811 

1875 

33 

435 

fl901 

34 

2,845 

1876 

73 

508 

tl902 

181 

3,026 

1877 

90 

598 

tl903 

112 

3,138 

1878 

90 

688 

•1-1904 

143 

.3.281 

1879 

45 

733 

tl905 

nil 

3,281 

1880 

115 

848 

tl906 

109 

3,390 

*  Six  months  ended  June.       f  Year  ended  June. 

Of  the  3,390  miles  in  operation  on  the  30th  June,  1906,  there  were  3,187^ 
miles  of  single  line,  194  miles  of  double  line,  and  8^  miles  of  line  with  four 
tracks. 

Railway  Systems. 

The  railwaj^  of  the  State  are  divided  into  three  branches,  each  representing 
a  system  of  its  own.  The  southern  system,  which  is  the  most  important, 
serving  as  it  does  the  richest  and  most  thicldy-populated  districts,  and 
placing  Sydney,  Melbourne,  and  Adelaide  in  direct  communication,  has 
several  ofkhoots.  From  Culcairn,  there  are  two  branch  lines,  one  connecting 
with  Corowa  on  the  Murray  River,  and  the  other  with  Germanton ;  from 
The  Rock  a  line  extends  to  Lockhart ;  from  Junee  a  branch  extends  as  far 
as  the  town  of  Hay  in  one  direction,  and  Finley  in  another,  and  places  the 
important  district  of  Riverina  in  direct  communication  with  Sydney.  From 
Cootamundra  a  southerly  branch  carries  the  line  to  Tumut,  and  another  in  a 
north-westerly  direction  through  Temora  to  Wyalong.  From  Murrumburrah 
a  branch  has  been  constructed  to  Blayney,  on  the  western  line,  thus 
connecting  the  southern  and  western  systems  of  the  State.  From  Koora- 
watha  a  branch  has  been  laid  down  to  connect  Grenfell  with  the  railway 
system.  Nearer  the  metropolis,  the  important  town  of  Goulbum  is  connected 
with  Cooma,  bringing  the  rich  pastoral  district  of  Monaro  into  direct  com- 
munication with  Sydney.  From  Goulbum  a  branch  line  has  also  been 
opened  to  Crookwell.  Another  Une  that  forms  part  of  the  southern  system 
has  been  constructed  to  Nowra,  connecting  the  metropolis  with  the  coastal 
district  of  Illawarra,  which  is  rich  alike  in  coal  and  in  the  produce  of  agricul- 
ture.   The  western  83rstem  of  railways  extends  from  Sydney  over  the  Blue 
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Hovntmn,  and  has  its  temmm  at  Biwrke,  a  dulanoe  of  503  nnles  from  the 
metiopolis.  Leaving  the  mountainB,  the  wwtgm  line,  after  throwing  out  a 
branch  from  Wallerawaag  to  Mndgee,  enteie  the  Bstiiiint  Phdni,  and  ooimactB 
with  the  metropolis  the  rich  agricultuial  lands  of  the  Bathurst,  Orange,  and 
Wellington  districts.  Beyond  Dubbo  it  enters  the  pastoral  country.  At 
Blayney,  as  before  stated,  l^e  western  line  is  connected  with  the  aouthem 
S3r8tem  by  a  branch  line  to  Muirumburrah ;  at  Orange  a  branch  connects 
that  town  with  Forbes  on  the  Lachlan  Biver,  and  from  Parkes,  one  of  the 
stations  on  this  branch  Hne,  an  extension  to  Cond^bolin  on  the  Lachlan  Biver 
has  been  constructed.  Further  west,  at  Dubbo,  a  branch  Une  extends  to 
Coonamble,  and  from  the  main  line  at  Nevertire,  a  short  line  extends  to  the 
town  of  Warren,  and  at  Nyngan  a  branch  line  connects  the  important  mining 
district  of  Cobar  with  Sydney.  From  Byrock  a  line  branches  off  to  Brewarrina. 
The  western  system  ako  includes  a  short  line  from  Blacktown  to  Richmond 
on  t^e  Hawkesbary  River.  The  northern  system  originally  commenced  at 
Newcastle,  but  a  connecting  line  has  been  constructed,  making  Sydney  the 
head  of  the  whole  of  the  raUway  systems  of  the  State.  This  connecting  Une 
permits  of  direct  conmiunication  between  Adelaide,  Melbourne,  Sydney,  and 
Brisbane,  a  distance  from  end  to  end  of  1,808  miles,  or  altogether  between 
the  terminus  of  Oodnadatta,  in  South  Australia,  and  Cunnamulla,  in  Queens- 
land, there  is  one  continuous  line  of  railway,  3,100  miles  in  length.  The 
northern  system  comprises  a  branch  from  Werris  Creek,  via  Narrabri  and 
Moree,  to  Inverell,  thus  placing  the  Namoi  and  Gwydir  districts  in  direct 
communication  with  the  ports  of  Newcastle  and  Sydney.  There  is  also  under 
construction  a  line  from  Narrabri  to  Walgett,  with  a  branch  to  Collarendabri, 
and  the  portion  from  Narrabri  West  to  Cryon,  a  distance  of  74^  miles,  has 
been  opened  for  traffic.  A  portion  of  the  North  Coast  railway  has  also 
been  constructed  from  Murwillumbah,  on  the  Tweed  River,  to  Grafto^,  on  the 
Clarence  River,  having  a  length  of  149  miles.  A  short  line  branches  off  the 
main  northern  line  at  Homsby,  and  connects  with  the  north  shore  of  Port 
Jackson  at  Milson's  Point. 

Control  op  State  Railways. 

Up  to  October,  1888,  the  control  of  the  railways  was  vested  in  the  Minister 
for  Works,  the  direct  management  being  undertaken  by  an  officer  under  the 
title  of  Commissioner.  It  was,  however,  recognised  that  political  influence 
entered  unduly  into  the  management  of  this  large  public  asset,  and,  as  a 
consequence,  the  **  Government  Railways  Act  of  1888  "  was  passed,  since 
consolidated  as  the  "  Government  Railways  Act,  1901,"  with  the  object  of 
removing  the  control  and  management  of  the  railways  from  the  political 
arena,  and  vesting  them  in  three  railway  Commissioners,  who  were  required 
to  prepare  for  presentation  to  Parliament  an  annual  report  of  their  proceedings, 
and  an  account  of  all  moneys  received  and  expended  during  the  preceding 
year.  The  Railway  Commissioners  Appointment  Act  of  1906  dissolved  the 
existing  Commission,  and  provided  for  the  appointment  of  a  Chief  Com- 
missioner, an  Assistant  Commissioner  of  Railways,  and  an  Assistant  Com- 
missioner of  Tramways.  While  the  avowed  object  of  •State  railway  con- 
struction has  been  to  promote  settlement,  apart  from  consideration  of  the 
profitable  working  of  the  lines,  the  principle  has  nevertheless  been  kept  in 
view  that  in  the  main  the  railways  should  be  self-supporting. 

Comparison  of  Railway  Facilities. 

The  progress  of  the  accommodation  afforded  by  the  State  railways  can 
be  fairly  gauged  by  comparing  the  population  and  area  of  territory  to  each 
mile  of  line  open  for  traffic  at  difEerent  periods.     Thus,  in  1860  there 
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4,979  persons  to  each  mile  of  line,  Wt  by  l^e  end  of  the  year  1880  the  work 
of  construction  had  proceeded  at  a  rate  so  much  faster  than  the  increase  in 
population  that  the  average  number  of  persons  per  mile  had  fallen  to  882, 
so  that  the  facilities  afforded  by  the  railways  were  more  than  five  times  as 
great  as  in  the  year  first  named ;  while  by  1906  the  average  population  per 
mile  of  line  was  reduced  to  441.  The  decrease  in  the  area  of  territory  to 
each  mile  of  line  open  has  been  very  rapid,  ranging  from  4,438*6  square  miles 
in  1860  to  91*55  square  miles  in  1906.  The  following  statement  shows  the 
extension  of  railway  facilities  since  1860  : — 


Year. 

MUeofUoe 
open. 

Area  to  each  Mile 

OfLiMOIMtl. 

Year. 

• 

PopidlttlDn  to  Moh 

MUeof  Line 

open. 

Area  to  each  mie 
U  LiMoptn. 

No. 

sq.  miles. 

No. 

sq.  milM. 

1860 

4.979 

4,438-57 

1806 

510 

117-78 

186& 

2,822 

2.142-76 

1897 

497 

115-46 

1870 

1.467 

91^-82 

1        1898 

492 

114-82 

1875 

1,366 

714-25 

1899 

497 

110-53 

1880 

882 

866*30 

1        1900 

464 

100-21 

1885 

544 

178  05 

i        1901 

466 

102-68 

1890 

502 

141-68 

1        1902 

461 

99-01 

1891 

521 

141-67 

1903 

452 

98-99 

1892 

538 

141-42 

1904 

441 

94-70 

1883 

515 

13216 

19a5 

451 

94-70 

1894 

495 

124-23 

1906 

441 

91-55 

1895 

501 

1-22-76 

In  the  following  table  are  given  the  average  population  and  area  of  territory 
per  mile  of  line  open  in  the  principcd  coimtries  of  the  world.  It  must,  how- 
ever, be  recognised  that  a  fair  comparison  can  only  be  made  between  this 
State  and  other  young  countries  in  process  of  development : — 


C«antriea. 


Length 
Railway. 


Per  Mile  of  Line  open. 


Population. 


Ana. 


UnUed  Kingdom   

France  

Germany 

Aastria-Hongary  

Belffium  

Netherlands  

Switzerland  

Sweden  

Noway 

Russia 

Spain  

Italy   

India  (incknive  of  Native  States) 

Canada 

Cape  Colony  

Argentine    

Brazil   

ChiU 

United  States  of  America  .... 

Japan  

New  South  Wales 

Vieteria  

QneenalaDd 

Soath  Australia 

Western  Australia 

Tasmania 

New  Zealand 


miles. 

No. 

22,843 
24,580 
34,022 
23,729 

1,892 
1,585 
1,667 
1,913 
2,365 
3,032 

2,830 
1,817 

2,898 

1,182 

7.631 

689 

1,548 

1,447 

40,607 

3,560 

8,520 

2,185 

10,068 

3,325 

27,565 

10,4579 

19,431 

27d 

3,565 

676 

12,000 

451 

10,408 

1,377 

2,875 

§43 

212,349 

358 

4,889 

9,780 

3,390 

441 

3,398 

358 

3,405 

157 

1,925 

196 

2,260 

113 

618 

293 

2,407 

386 

sq.  rnilcs^ 

5 

8 

6^ 

10 

4 

7 

5 

23 

80 

214 

23 

11 

64 

186 

78 

05 

309 

107 

17 

30 

92 

26 

197 

469 

432 

42 

48 
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Gradients. 

The  railways  of  the  State  have  been  constructed  with  a  large  proportion 
of  steep  gradients,  but  much  has  been  done  during  the  last  few  jeais  to 
reduce  some  of  the  heaviest  of  these.  The  Railway  Commissioners,  in  one 
of  their  annual  reports,  drew  a  comparison  between  the  New  South  Wales 
lines  and  the  Alpine  railways,  and  it  was  found  that  the  gradients  were  steeper, 
and  the  curves  sharper,  on  the  lines  of  this  State  than  on  the  Alpine  lines. 
By  reducing  some  of  the  gradients,  and  introducing  locomotives  of  greater 
power  than  were  formerly  employed,  considerable  economy  in  working,  as 
well  as  the  expediting  of  traffic,  has  been  effected.  The  traffic  is  now  carried 
on  more  satisfactorily,  and  the  e^ense  of  extensive  duplication  works,  which 
would  have  been  necessary  imder  the  system  which  previously  existed,  has 
been  postponed  for  years.  However,  a  great  deal  remains  to  be  accomplished 
in  the  matter  of  reducing  gradients,  as  will  be  seen  on  reference  to  the  following 
table,  which  shows  the  number  of  miles  on  different  gradients  in  June,  1905. 
The  distances  given  include  the  increased  length  of  Unes  for  deviations,  and 
are  therefore  in  excess  of  the  time  table  distances  : — 


Gradienta. 

Southern  8]rttem. 

Western  System. 

Northern  System. 

Totid. 

lin 

miles. 

milea 

miles. 

miles. 

18  to    30 

•         3i 

U 

•••. 

H 

31  ..    40 

58* 

65J 

328 

156: 
191 

41  „    50 

64i 

50i 

76J 

51  „    60 

46i 

m 

45i 
31| 

147^ 

61  „    70 

474 

Mi 

133: 

71  ,.    80 

8U 

65 

838 

230 

81  „    90 

32i 

m 

33i 

101; 

91  „  100 

60J 

83i 

65 

20a 

101  „  160 

llOJ 

116:1 
62| 

106^ 

333 

151  „  200 

66i 

67} 

im 

201  .,250 

38 

24i 

27J 

90 

251  ,,300 

m 

45i 

46 

141f 

301  „  level 

5I9J 

489f 

407 

1.416i 

Total 

l.ISOi 

1.1501 

1013 

3.343f 

Cost  op  Construction. 

The  cost  of  construction  of  the  various  branches  of  the  railway  systems 
to  the  30th  June,  1906,  is  set  forth  in  the  following  table.  The  average  cost 
of  the  whole  of  the  lines  is  calculated  to  be  £10.688  per  mile,  including  all 
charges,  except  those  for  rolling-stock,  machinery,  furniture,  and  workshops — 
an  amount  which,  considering  the  character  of  some  parts  of  the  country 
through  which  the  lines  have  been  carried,  and  the  cost  of  labour,  which  is 
considerably  greater  in  Australia  than  in  most  other  countries,  is  by  no  means 
a  high  one.  In  considering  in  detail  the  figures  given,  it  is  interesting  to 
note  the  comparatively  low  cost  per  mile  of  some  of  the  extensions  through 
pastoral  country.  These  are  what  is  termed  the  "  pioneer  "  class,  and  are 
of  a  light  and  cheap  kind,  on  which  the  produce  of  the  settlers  may  be  conveyed 
to  the  trunk  lines  at  a  reasonable  speed,  and  at  a  cheaper  rate  than  carnage 
by  road.  The  line  from  Parkes  to  Condobolin  averaged  £1,986  per  mile ; 
Jerilderie  to  Berrigan,  £2,144  per  mile;  that  from  Dubbo  to  Coonamble, 
£2,384  per  mile ;  that  from  Narrabri  to  Moree,  £2,567  per  mile ;  that 
from  Berrigan  to  Finley,   £2,598   per   mile;    and    that   from    Byrock   to 
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Brewarrina,  £2,684  par  mile.  The  lines  of  the  "pioneer"  class,  in  a 
special  manner,  show  that  in  certain  districts  of  the  State,  railways  capable 
of  effectively  carrjdng  the  traffic  can  be  constructed  at  an  average  cost  far 
below  what  had  been  previously  attempted.  In  support  of  this  it  is 
pointed  out  that  eighteen  lines,  with  a  total  length  of  848^  miles,  have 
been  constructed  at  an  average  cost  of  £3,116  per  mile. 


Lines  opened  for  TrafRc. 


Darling  Harbour  Branch    

Sydney  to  Granville    

Granville  to  Goulbum 

Goulburn  to  Wagga. 

Wagga  to  VVodonga. 

Junee  to  Hay    

Narrandera  to  Jerilderie    

Granville  to  Penrith    

Penrith  to  Bathurst    

Bathurst  to  Dubbo 

Dubbo  to  Bourke 

Wallerawang  to  M udgee    

Blacktown  to  Richmond    , 

Goulburn  to  Cooma , 

Cootamundra  to  Gundagai 

Orange  to  Molong 

Murrumburrah  to  Blayney    , 

Sydney  to  Kiama    

Homebush  to  Waratah  ., 

Newcastle  to  Wallangarra 

Werris  Creek  to  Narrabri 

Bullock  Island  Branch   

Morpeth  Branch    

Homsby  to  Milson's  Point 

Campbelltown  to  Camden 

Riama  to  Nowra 

Lismoreto  Murwillumbah 

Sydenham  to  Belmore 

Culcaim  to  Corowa 

Nyngan  to  Cobar 

Cootamuudra  to  Temora    

Molong  to  Forbes    

Yass  Tramway 

Jerilderie  to  Berrigan    

Parkes  to  Condobolin 

Narrabri  to  Moree 

Nevertire  to  Warren , 

Berrigan  to  Finley , 

Tarrawinffee  Tramway  

Tamwortn  to  Manilla 

Moree  to  Inverell    

Koorawatha  to  Grenf ell , 

Clyde  to  Carlingford  

The  Rock  to  Lockhart  

Byrock  to  Brewarrina    , 

Goulburn  to  Crookwell 

Cobar  to  The  Peak 

Culcaim  to  Germanton  , 

Dubbo  to  Coonamble 

Gundagai  to  Tumut 

Lismore  to  Casino 

Temora  to  WyaJong    

Narrabri  West  to  Bnrren  J  unci 

Bnrren  Junction  to  Cryon 

Grafton  to  Casino   

Total  or  average , 


Length. 


m.  .ch. 
1  42i 

15  62 
123  27* 
178  59i 

79  171 
168  19* 

65  14 

19  67 
111  7li 
137  67 
225  5U 

85  174 

16  194 
130  43| 

33  55* 

23  26 
110  30 

72  35J 

95  39 

393  23* 

99    6i 

1  531 

3  38* 

13  24 
7  66* 

22  46f 
63  59 
5    3 
47  72J 
81  29 
38  28* 
72  76^ 

2  73 

21  66 
62  65 
60  00 
12  54i 

14  4 

40  7 
29  72J 
95  65i 
32  13^ 

4  391 

24  52* 
58  34 
36  6 

3  54J 
16  61 
95  69 
31  34* 
18  141 

41  26* 
51  56i 

22  70J 
67  15J 


3,390  7S 


Total  Cod 


Cott 
per  Mile. 


£ 

808,025 

1,939.685 

2,549.772 

1,628,290 

914,787 

979,150 

408,646 

608,074 

2,706,247 

1,328,276 

1,358,435 

978,501 

177,057 

1,382.334 

323,345 

268,817 

1,083,887 

2,000.405 

2,809,217 

5,062,9«6 

584,471 

395,211 

61,482 

647,691 

45,441 

361,051 

906,598 

191.073 

217,986 

303,110 

180.553 

379.997 

29,230 

46.796 

124,737 

154,044 

40,864 

36,505 

32,388 

85,724 

312.191 

108,915 

33,491 

77,407 

156,802 

159,123 

15,578 

58,900 

228,558 

199,849 

128,158 

118,018 

148,897 

67,433 

284,995 


36,239,213 


£ 

627,690 

122,960 

20,672 

9,110 

11,547 

5,820 

6,270 

30,653 

24,186 

9,637 

6,020 

11,482 

10,900 

10,689 

9,597 

11,525 

9,820 

27,615 

29,420 

12,878 

5,89^ 

237,275 

17.661 

48,699 

5,803 

15,987 

14.224 

37,930 

4,650 

3,725 

4.707 

5,208 

10,036 

2,144 

1,98a 

2,567 

3,223 

2,598 

808 

2,866 

3.258 

3,386 

7,458 

3,139 

2,684 

4,411 

4,235 

3,514 

2,3*4 

6,358 

7,048 

2,855 

2,880 

2,947 

4,241 


10,688 
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The  amount  expended  on  rolling-stock  to  tlie  SOth  Jnne,  1906,  wbs 
£5,749,458 ;  for  macfainerv,  £3^8,500 ;  on  workshops,  £658,856 ;  ior  fima- 
tuse,  £10,036 ;  and  Store  Advance  Aocomit,  £600,000 ;  or  £7,386,860  in  alL 
This  maJoes  the  total  cost  of  all  lines  open  Ua  traffic  £43,626,063,  or  an  aveinfe 
of  £12,869  per  mile.  The  growth  of  the  ci^ital  ^cp^idituze  on  lines  open 
may  be  seen  in  the  following  table  : — 


Year. 

Capital  expended  on 
lines  open. 

Year. 

Oapilal  expended  on 
lines  open. 

£ 

£ 

1855 

515,347 

1893 

34,667,571 

1860 

1,422,672 

1894 

35,865,271 

1865 

2,746,373 

1896 

36,611,366 

1870 

6,566,092 

1896 

36,862,194 

1875 

7,245,379 

1897 

37,369,305 

1880 

11,778,819 

1898 

37,719,402 

1885 

21,831,276 

1899 

37,992,276 

1886 

24,071,454 

1900 

38,477,269 

1887 

26,632.122 

1901 

38,932,781 

1888 

27,722,748 

1902 

40,565.073 

1889 

29,839,167 

1903 

41,654,977 

1890 

30,555,123 

1904 

42,288.517 

1891 

31.768,617 

1906 

43.062.650 

1892 

33,312.608 

1906 

43,626,063 

A  reference  to  previous  pages  shows  that  the  number  of  miles  of  line  open 
for  traffic  on  the  30th  June,  1906,  was  3,390,  while  the  capital  coot  during  the 
year  increased  by  the  sum  of  £563,513. 

Of  the  £43,626,063  expended  on  Unes  open  for  traffic  on  the  30th  June, 
1906,  an  amount  of  £433,109  has  been  provided  from  the  Consohdated  Revenue 
of  the  State,  leaving  a  balance  of  £43, 192,954,  which  has  been  raised  by  the 
issue  of  debentures  and  other  stock.  It  is  indicated  later  on  that  the  net 
revenue  for  the  year  ended  SOth  June,  1906,  after  paying  working  expenses, 
was  £1,926,407,  which  gave  a  return  of  4*42  per  cent,  upon  the  total  capital 
expenditure  on  the  lines  open  for  traffic,  and  4*46  per  cent,  upon  the  capital 
on  which  the  country  has  to  pay  interest.  The  reduction  of  the  railway 
debt  is,  however,  purely  imaginary,  seeing  that  the  bulk  of  thi  debentures 
retired  were  renewed  out  of  fresh  loans,  and  the  amount  pwd  from  revenue 
to  redeem  loans  was  not  furnished  by  railway  profits.  A  sum  of  £1,000,000 
was  appropriated  by  ParUament  in  connection  with  the  improvements  to 
the  grades  on  the  main  lines,  and  the  quadrupling  of  the  suburban  system. 
The  cost  of  these  urgent  works  was  to  be  defrayed  from  the  proceeds  of  loans 
on  the  understanding  that  the  loans  would  be  redeemed  from  railway  revenue 
at  the  rate  of  £75,000  a  year.  This  redemption  however,  has  been  practically 
effected  at  the  expense  of  the  general  revenue,  seeing  that  only  in  two  years 
when  the  redemption  was  made  was  there  sufficient  railway  revenue  to  meet 
working  expenses  and  interest,  and  there  has,  therefore,  really  been  no  reduc- 
tion of  capital  effected  by  these  payments. 

The  cost  of  railway  construction  in  the  principal  countries  of  the  world 
for  which  the  information  is  available  is  shown  in  the  following  table.  It 
would,  however,  be  hardly  fair  to  institute  a  comparison  between  the  cost 
of  construction  per  mile  in  New  South  Wales  and  in  the  densely-populated 
countries  of  Europe,  for  while  in  Europe  the  resumption  of  valuable  ground 
is  perhaps  the  heaviest  expense  in  connection  with  the  building  of  railways, 
in  this  State  this  item  of  expenditure  is  not  of  leading  importance.    The 
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fignres  include  the  whole  expense  of  equipping  the  lines  for  traffic,  and  axe 
broo^t  down  to  the  latest  available  dates  : — 


Countries. 

Cost  per 

Mile  open  for 

Traffic. 

Coontriefl. 

C5o»tper 

liUe  open  for 

Traffic. 

United  Kingdom 

Fmncw    

£ 
56,156 
28,112 
20,074 
20,651 
34,278 

**  AAA 
$  ,000 

5,741 
12,565 
13,640 
10,399 

Argentine  

£ 
9,551 
8,536 

Japan 

Germany     

AufltnUaAia : — 
New  South  Wales... 
Victoria   

Switzerland   

12,869 
12,191 

Belgium 

Norway  

Queensland 

6,965 
7,822 
6.120 

8,500 

Sweden  

South  Australia 

Western  Australia. . . 
Tasmania 

Canada    

United  States    

Cape  Colony 

New  Zealand   

9.347 

Revenue  Retuhns  and  Working  Expenses. 

The  contrast  between  the  present  condition  of  the  railways  of  New  South 
Wales  and  their  humble  beginning  in  1855  is  a  remarkable  one.  For  the 
fiiBt  ten  years  of  the  period  under  review  the  larger  part  of  the  railway 
«imungB  was  obtained  &om  the  passenger  traffic,  no  doubt  owing  to  the  faot 
that  the  first  railways  were  almost  entirely  suburban.  It  was  not  until  the 
line  crossed  the  mountsuns  and  opened  up  the  far  interior  that  the  proportions 
changed,  and  the  goods  traffic  became  the  principal  source  of  revenue  of  the 
ndlways.     This  change  began  to  take  place  in  1867. 

A  comparison  between  the  earnings  of  the  period  prior  to  1871 — when  the 
net  result  every  year  represented  only  a  small  portion  of  the  interest  due 
on  the  capital  expended  in  the  construction  of  the  lines — and  of  the  sub- 
sequent period,  affords  matter  for  satisfaction.  The  following  table  shows 
the  gross  earnings,  working  expenses,  and  the  proportion  of  the  expenditure 
to  receipts,  in  suitable  periods  from  1855  up  to  the  30th  June,  1906.  It 
must,  however,  be  borne  in  mind  that  since  the  year  1887  the  railway  accounts 
liAve  been  made  up  to  the  30th  June  in  each  year : — 


tmx. 

OroM 

Workingr 

Proportion  of 
>rkiDg  expenses 
gross  earning 

1      Year 

Gross 

Working: 

-o|| 

Eamlngg. 

ExpeiiMS. 

EamingSL 

Expenses. 

I 

^S 

1 

is 

£ 

£ 

per  cent. 

£ 

£ 

per  cent. 

1855 

) 

5,969 

64-4 

1893 

2,927,156 

1,738,516 

59-4 

1860 

) 

50,427 

81-0 

1804 

2,813,541 

1,591,842 

56-6 

1865 

I 

108,926 

65-6 

1895 

2,878,204 

1,567,589 

54-6 

1870 

I 

206,003 

67  1 

1896 

2,820,417 

1,551,888 

55-0 

1875 

i 

296,174 

48-2 

1897 

3,014,742 

1,601,218 

531 

1880 

r 

647,719 

56-8 

1898 

8,026,748 

1,614,605 

53-3 

1885 

\ 

1,458,153 

67  1 

1899 

3,145,273 

1,690,442 

63-7 

1886 

) 

1,492,992 

691      i 

1900 

3,163,572 

1,769,520 

55*9 

1887 

» 

1,467,760 

66-0 

1901 

3,573,779 

2,043,201 

67-2 

1888 

t 

1,530,551 

66*7 

1902 

3,668,686 

2,267,369 

61-8 

1889 

r 

1,634,602 

64-4 

1      1903 

3,314,893 

2,286,299 

68-4 

1890 

J 

1,665,835 

633 

1904 

3.436,413 

2,258,940 

66-7 

1891 

2,974.421 

1,831,371 

61-6 

1905 

3,684,016 

2,192,147 

69-5 

1892 

3,107,296 

1,914,252 

61-6 

1906 

4,234,791 

2,308,384 

54-5 

In  the  foregoing  table  is  shown  the  progress  of  the  railways  of  the  State 
over  a  period  of  fifty  years,  and  it  will  be  observed  that,  with  the  e;cception 
of  the  years  1902,  1903,  and  1904  (the  drought  years),  the  proportion  of 
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working  expenses  to  gross  earnings  was  considerably  less  than  for  the  penod 
anterior  to  the  vesting  of  the  railways  in  the  Ck>mmissioners.  The  fact  that 
the  lines  as  a  whole  have  not  in  the  past  returned  a  profit  should  occasion 
no  surprise,  as  the  statistics  of  railways  in  all  parts  of  the  world  show  that 
few  lines,  except  perhaps  suburban  ones,  return  anything  Uke  a  profit  during 
the  first  few  years  after  their  opening.  In  England  a  period  of  seven  years 
has  been  allowed  by  good  authorities  for  a  Une  to  develop  traffic  ;  and  if  such 
is  the  fact  in  more  densely-populated  countries,  whose  resources  are  more 
developed  than  is  the  case  in  New  South  Wales,  there  is  every  reason  to  be 
satisfied  with  the  fact  that  the  lines  of  this  State  have  yielded  so  good  a 
return  as  the  figures  show. 

A  reference  to  the  table  showing  the  net  earnings  and  the  interest  on  the 
capital  expended  upon  railways,  which  will  be  found  on  page  170,  discloses 
the  fact  that  during  the  period  from  1870  to  1875,  when  the  length  of  new 
lines  yearly  constructed  was  very  small,  the  railway  profits  steadily  increased 
from  1-81  to  4-39  per  cent.  During  1877  and  1878,  180  miles  of  railway 
were  constructed,  and  the  profits  immediately  decUned  to  3*74  and  3-34 
per  cent.,  respectively.  From  1880  to  1884  the  railways  were  extended, 
chiefly  to  centres  already  populous  and  prosperous,  viz.,  Riverina  and  New 
England,  and  the  central  districts  of  WeUington  and  Dubbo ;  and  as  these 
were  years  of  remarkable  prosperity,  the  railway  profits  suffered  less  than 
usual  from  the  considerable  extension,  which  included  the  construction  of 
the  expensive  connecting  Unk  joining  the  New  South  Wales  railways  with 
those  of  Victoria,  at  the  River  Murray.  Prom  1886  the  extensions  on  the 
main  lines  have,  for  the  most  part,  been  through  pastoral  country,  such  as 
the  continuation  of  the  Western  hne  to  Bourke,  the  Northern  line  to  Jennings, 
and  the  further  extensions  of  the  lines  on  the  Groulbum  district  to  the  rich 
pastoral  lands  of  Monaro  ;  while  several  branch  lines  were  constructed  tapping 
important  agricultural,  dairy-farming,  and  pastoral  districts,  notably  the 
lines,  Cootamundra  to  Gundagai  and  Tumut,  Cootamundra  to  Temora  and 
Wyalong,  Murrumburrah  to  Blayney,  Nyngan  to  Cobar,  Culcaim  to  Corowa, 
Sydney  to  Nowra,  Narrandera  to  Jerilderie,  Berrigan  to  Finley,  Orange  to 
Molong,  Parkes,  Forbes,  and  CondoboUn,  Nevertire  to  Warren,  Eoorawatha 
to  Grenfell,  The  Rock  to  Lockhart,  Byrock  to  Brewarrina,  Tamworth  to 
Manilla,  Narrabri  to  Moree  and  Inverell,  Goulburn  to  Crookwell,  Culcaim  to 
Germanton,  and  Narrabri  West  to  Cryon.  With  the  exception  of  the 
Cootamundra  to  Temora,  Nyngan  to  Cobar,  and  Tamworth  to  Manilla 
sections  none  of  the  Unes  mentioned  paid  its  way  during  the  past  year — 
the  loss  on  some  being  very  heavy.  An  isolated  Une,  149  miles  9  chains 
in  length,  from  Murwillumbah  through  Lismore  and  Casino  to  Grafton 
was  constructed,  which,  Ukewise,  shows  a  heavy  loss  on  working.  In 
some  cases  the  value  of  the  branch  Unes  wiU  not  be  felt  until  the  entire 
system  of  which  they  form  part  is  completed,  or  until  they  become 
trunk  Unes.  For  instance,  a  proposal  has  been  under  consideration  for 
continuing  the  Goulburn  to  Cooma  Une  to  the  Victorian  border,  with  a  branch 
to  Eden  at  Twofold  Bay.  It  is  expected  that  the  Gippsland  Une  will  be 
extended  from  Bairnsdale  to  the  border,  and  that  by  the  junction  of  these 
two  Unes  an  alternative  route  to  Melbourne  wiU  be  obtained.  In  that  case, 
no  doubt,  the  eastern  part  of  Gippsland  would  find  its  natural  port  at  Eden. 
Expensive  new  Unes  result  in  an  increase  in  the  percentage  of  working  expenses 
to  the  gross  earnings,  as  these  Unes  have  to  be  kept  in  full  working  order 
and  repair  whilst  actuaUy  returning  in  gross  earnings  Uttle  more  than  the 
cost  of  maintenance.  The  small  returns  on  expensive  incompleted  branches 
further  tend  to  diminish  greatly  the  profits  of  the  railway  system  taken  as 
a  whole ;  but  such  is  the  history  of  railway  construction  in  aU  parts  of  the 
world,  and  New  South  Wales  is  no  exception  to  the  general  rule.    The  financial 
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depression  of  1893,  which  biought  about  a  great  change  in  the  character  of 
the  coaching  traffic,  and  the  continued  unfavourable  character  of  the  seasons 
adversely  affected  the  earnings  of  several  years.  The  increased  cost  of  fuel 
and  liberal  advances  granted  to  the  wages  staff  materially  assisted  to  augment 
the  working  expenses,  while  the  carriage  of  fodder  and  the  transfer  of  Uve-stock 
during  drought  years,  at  rates  that  were  almost  unremunerative,  contributed 
greatly  towards  an  increase  in  the  proportion  of  working  expenses  to  gross 
earnings. 

The  following  table  shows  the  loss  on  non-paying  lines  during  the  last 
four  calendar  years,  and  in  the  case  of  two  new  hues  for  the  year  ended 
30th  June,  1906.  It  should  be  noted  that  the  capital  cost  includes  the  expen- 
diture on  equipment  as  well  as  construction  : — 


Line. 


Length. 


Qtpital  Cost. 


Loss  in  Working,  after  providing  for 
Working  Expenses  and  Interest. 


1902. 


1905. 


Year  ended  Slst  December. 


Sydenham  to  Belmore  

Sydney  to  K  lama  

Kiama  to  Nowra    

Goolbarn  to  Cooma   

Demondrille  to  Blayney   

Cootamandra  to  Temora  

Cootamnndra  to  Gundagai   

Gnndagai  to  Tumut  

Junee  to  Hay 

Narrandera  to  Jerilderie  

Jerilderie  to  Finley   

Culcairn  to  Corowa    

Blacktown  to  Richmond  

Wallerawang  to  Mudgee 

Orange  to  Forbes   

Parkea  to  Condobolin    

Nevertire  to  Warren 

Nyngan  to  Boorke 

Nyngan  to  Cobar  and  The  Peak 

Homsby  to  Milson's  Point  

Werris  Creek  to  Tam  worth 

Tamworth  to  Armidale 

Armidale  to  Jennings    

West  Tamworth  to  Manilla 

Werris  Creek  to  Narrabri 

Moree  to  Inverell  

Lismore  to  Murwillumbah  

Lismore  to  Casino 

Koorawatba  to  Grenf ell    

The  Rock  to  Lockhart 

Clyde  to  Carlingford 

Byrock  to  Brewarrina  

Goulbum  to  Crookwell 

Culcairn  to  Germanton 


New  Lines. 


Barren  Junction  to  Cryon 
Grafton  to  Casino  


mis.  ch. 

£ 

5  3 

211,007 

72  35J 

2.225,837 

22  46| 

378,528 

130  401 

1,441,529 

110  30 

1,147,085 

38  28 

180,553 

33  55 

337,732 

31  34 

216,558 

168  19  1 

1,071,448 

65  14 

423,596 

35  70 

107.641 

47  72f 

239.339 

16  m 

198,079 

85  17i 

1,040,531 

96  22J 

701,789 

62  65 

144,662 

12  54i 

51,589 

126  43 

734,155 

85  3J 

318,688 

13  24 

696,975 

27  40 

300,996 

76  77 

1,207.121 

132  74; 

1,536,532 

29  72i 

85.724 

99   6; 

584,471 

95  65: 

334.671 

63  59 

926,940 

18  14| 

134.815 

32  131 

127.722 

24  52i 

94.039 

4  39i 

40,653 

5S  34 

178.117 

36  6 

177.376 

16  61 

69.202 

1,97635^ 

17,665,700 

£ 

6,760 
27,654 
10,880 
32,887 
35,116 

1,672 

4,576 


16,772 
10,180 
2,232 
6,459 
4.419 
29,591 
6,541 


1,547 
18,267 

8,180 
13.330 

1,940 
21,008 
49,192 
717 
19,345 
666 
26,441 


2,635 
2,165 
3,381 
4,373 


368,926 


£ 

6,423 

23,580 

10,759 

38,820 

39,129 

2,382 

6,448 

58,513 

11,972 

2.704 

6,312 

5,203 

30.892 

11,476 

1,773 

1,851 

15,907 

2,754 

10,813 

4,264 

30,297 

52.973 

1,839 

1,851 

5,431 

24,390 


3,363 
2,757 
3,901 
6,137 
3.400 
2,525 


430,839 


£ 

6,268 

12,135 

10,877 

42,676 

39,320 

502 

8,304 

6,445 

51,049 

11,071 

2,296 

6,717 

4,558 

29.509 

6,030 

2,103 

2,021 

11,644 


8,524 

938 

24,297 

50,145 

466 


6,747 
24,789 
5.946 
2.525 
1.764 
3.911 
4,916 
3.009 
2.165 


393,667 


Tear  ended  90th  June. 


22  70i 
67  15i 


90  5i 


85,765 
308,780 


394,545 


£ 

5,542 
22,778 
12.914 
41.018 
36.030 


6.982 
5,849 

23,643 
9,722 
2,667 
6.757 
3.926 

19,805 
3.007 
1,236 
2.243 

14,598 


3,130 


21,382 
42,196 


1.623 
23,746 
5,025 
2.274 
1,718 
4,091 
3,526 
3,158 
1,926 


332,511 


1906. 


2,343 
4,978 


7,321 
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The  Railway  CommisskmeTs  in  their  annual  report  for  1891  suggesied  a 
plan  of  paying  for  new  lines  from  the  sale  of  lands.  They  recommended 
that  the  Crown  lands  for  a  distance  of  10  miles  on  each  side  of  a  proposed 
line  of  railway  should  be  set  aside  for  sale,  and  half  the  jooceeds  of  the  land 
sold  credited  to  the  railway  capital ;  and  where  the  land  required  for  railway 
construction  had  passed  into  the  hands  of  private  individuals,  the  land-owngn 
should  combine  and  convey  the  necessary  land  free  of  cost  to  the  €k)vemmaity 
it  being  considered  that  the  owners  would  be  fully  remunerated  for  the  gift 
of  the  land  by  the  enhanced  value  of  their  property  caused  by  the  establish- 
ment of  direct  railway  communication  with  the  other  parts  of  the  State. 
By  l^e  adoption  of  such  a  system  as  this  it  is  beUeved  that  railways  in  light 
imdulating  country  could  be  constructed  at  a  moderate  cost,  and  yield  a 
fair  return  on  capital  from  the  commencement. 

The  betterment  system  as  applied  to  railways  was  first  introduced  in  the 
construction  of  the  Oulcaim  to  Corowa  railway.  No  special  Act  was  passed 
for  the  general  establishment  of  this  principle  ;  but  by  a  proviso  in  a  clause 
of  the  Public  Works  Act  the  Government  was  empowered  to  apply  the  principle 
to  all  railwa3rs  constructed  subsequent  to  the  date  of  the  passing  of  the  Act. 
In  estimating  the  enhanced  value  of  the  land  adjoining  the  Culcaim  to  Corowa 
railway  line,  the  stations  were  assumed  to  be  10  miles  apart,  the  betterment 
area  having  a  5-mile  radius  from  each  station,  and  the  land  in  the  vicinity 
of  each  station  being  considered  to  have  an  enhanced  value  of  25  per  cent, 
graduating  to  5  per  cent,  at  the  limit  of  the  radius.  In  the  case  of  the  exten- 
sion of  the  railway  along  the  southern  coast  it  is  found  that  the  enhanced 
value  does  not  reach  so  Idgh  a  percentage,  owing  to  the  facilities  which  exist 
for  the  transport  of  produce  by  water. 

The  following  table  gives  the  percentage  of  earnings  from  the  two  sources 
of  railway  revenue.  It  will  be  observed  that  in  the  year  1860  the  earning;} 
from  passenger  traffic  largely  exceeded  those  from  goods,  but  after  that  year 
the  proportion  derived  from  coaching  traffic  declined,  reaching  the  minimum 
in  1875.  This  falling-off  was  almost  entirely  due  to  the  considerable  extension 
of  the  main  lines  through  pastoral  country,  thinly  populated,  but  well  stocked 
with  sheep  and  cattle,  and  consequently  furnishing  the  railwa3rB  with  largfr 
quantities  of  produce  for  carriage  to  the  sea-board.  JFrom  1880  to  1889, 
however,  the  percentage  of  receipts  from  coaching  traffic  steadily  advanced, 
the  proportion  in  the  year  last  named  being  as  high  as  40*4  per  cent,  of  the 
total  revenue.  A  marked  increase  is  exhibited  in  the  figures  for  the  yean 
1903,  1904,  and  1905,  but  there  was  a  falling-off  in  1906 ;  the  intermediate 
years  showing  slight  variations  : — 


Percentago  of — 

i         Year. 

Percentage  of — 

Year. 

Coftching  Traffic 

Goods  Tiaffio 

Coodiing  Traffic  1     Goods  Traflle 

to  Total. 

to  Total. 

1 

toTotaL 

ioToM, 

1860 

73-0 

27-0 

1804 

37-2 

62-8 

1865 

56  0 

44-0 

1895 

351 

64-9 

1870 

38-4 

61-6 

1896 

37-0 

68-0 

1875 

33-5 

66-5 

1897 

36-4 

63-6 

1880 

33-6 

66*4 

1898 

37*2 

62-8 

1885 

38-2 

6) -8 

1899 

36-8 

63-2 

1886 

39-3 

60-7 

1900 

38-2 

61-8 

1687 

38-5 

61-5 

1901 

'  38-6                   61-4 

1888 

401 

59-9 

1902 

38-3                   61-7 

1889 

40-4 

69-6 

1903 

424                   57-6 

1890 

40-2 

59*8 

1904 

42-0          1          580 

1891 

39-6 

60-4 

1905 

.S9-9          1          601 

1892 

38-3 

61-7 

1906 

37-9                   621 

1893 

381          1         61-9 
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In  the  subjoined  table  an  analysis  is  presented  of  the  working  ezpenaes 
oi  the  State  railways  for  the  decennial  period  ended  SOdi  June,  ld06,  the  total 
expenses  as  weU  as  the  expenses  per  train  mile  and  per  mile  of  line  open  to 
traffic  also  being  given.  It  will  be  observed  that  there  has  been  a  general 
reduction  in  the  expenditure  per  train  mile  with  the  exception  of  the  year 
ended  June,  1904,  and  this  reduction  is  indicated  in  all  the  details  included 
in  the  total,  with  the  exception  of  the  expenditore  upon  locomotive  power 
and  rolling-stock  repairs  and  renewals,  which  has  necessarily  increased  during 
the  ten  years.  An  inspection  of  the  table  reveals  a  condition  of  afburs  that 
is  fairly  satisfactory  in  regard  to  working  expenses  generally.  In  1888, 
when  the  Commissioners  assumed  the  control  of  the  railways,  large  renewab 
of  rolling-stock  were  needed,  while  additional  expenditure  had  to  be  incurred 
on  permanent  way  and  buildings.  The  lines  were  placed  in  thorough  working 
order  by  the  year  1896,  and  have  been  so  maintained  since  that  date.  The 
rolling-stock  has  been  very  greatly  improved ;  the  tractive  power  of  the 
engines  has  been  increased,  and  types  of  locomotives  adapted  to  the  special 
and  general  needs  of  the  traffic  introduced  : — 


T«ar 

ended 

30th  Jane. 

MainteiMace 

of  Way. 
WorkB.  and 
Buildings. 

Looo- 
motire 
Power. 

Carriage 

and 

Waggon 

Bepainand 

Benewalt. 

Traffic 
Expenses. 

Compensa- 

Pensions 

and 
Gratuities. 

General 
Charges. 

TotaL 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1887 

358,057 

S74.255 

152.885 

444357 

2,894 

5.203 

68,067 

1, 

18B6 

a'53.969 

587,455 

239,161 

455,545 

3,296 

4,504 

60.675 

1, 

18B9 

370,197 

635,145 

141,942 

471,532 

5,451 

2,652 

63,528 

1, 

1900 

409,U8 

645,842 

171.271 

473,347 

4.164 

4,250 

61,518 

1. 

1901 

484.750 

761,625 

174,478 

537.227 

11.111 

4,764 

69,246 

2, 

1902 

521.98S 

875,582 

184,232 

588,938 

20.234 

6.296 

70.104 

a. 

1908 

486,59< 

985,584 

164,245 

605.210 

7,070 

8,126 

69,463 

% 

1904 

519,389 

870,970 

183,198 

601.634 

6,750 

6.706 

71,291 

2, 

1905 

491,164 

843,626 

179,625 

596,313 

5,420 

7.329 

68,361 

a. 

1906 

589,700 

876,804 

18U,132 

631,388 

4,845 

8,188 

67.327 

2. 

Per  Train  Mile. 


d. 

d. 

d. 

d. 

d. 

d. 

d. 

d. 

1SB7 

10-57 

16*95 

4-51 

1813 

-09 

•16 

1-86 

4726 

1896 

1018 

1719 

400 

1311 

•10 

•18 

176 

46*46 

1899 

10-09 

17  32 

3-87 

12-85 

•14 

•07 

1-73 

46-07 

1900 

1104 

17  43 

4-62 

1277 

-12 

•11 

1-68 

47-75 

1901 

1081 

16-P8 

3-89 

119H 

•25 

•10 

1-56 

45-66 

1902 

10-75 

18-04 

379 

1213 

^ 

•18 

1-45 

4671 

19(0 

lo-u 

19-28 

3-41 

12-58 

-15 

•17 

1-45 

47-10 

1904 

11-99 

20-10 

4-23 

13-88 

-13 

•15 

1-65 

52-13 

1905 

ii-as 

19-35 

4-12 

13-67 

•12 

•17 

1-57 

30-26 

1906 

10-92 

17-74 

3-64 

12-77 

•09 

•17 

1-87 

46-70 

Per  Milk  Open. 


£ 

£ 

£. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

lff>7 

139-0 

223-0 

59-4 

172-7 

1-1 

2-0 

24-5 

6217 

1898 

133-1 

2247 

58-8 

171-3 

IS 

17 

22-8 

607-2 

1899 

136-9 

234-9 

52-5 

1744 

2-0 

10 

286 

626-2 

1900. 

1491 

235-4 

624 

172-5 

15 

1-5 

22-4 

644-8 

1901 

174-5 

274-2 

62-8 

193-2 

4.1 

17 

25-0 

735-5 

1902 

179.2 

300-6 

63-2 

202-2 

6-9 

2-2 

24-1 

778-4 

1908 

160-4 

8051 

541 

1995 

2-4 

27 

22-8 

747-0 

1904 

1631 

273-5 

57-5 

1890 

1-9 

21 

22-4 

709-5 

1905 

1497 

257-2 

54-8 

1817 

17 

2-2 

20-9 

6682 

1906 

160-3 

260-4 

53-5 

187-6 

1-5 

2:-4 

20^0 

6857 

Net  Easkings  and  Interest  on  Capital. 

The  net  revenue  for  the  year  ended  30th  June,  1906,  was  £1,926,407  ;  while 
the  capital  expended  on  lines  open  for  traflBc  to  that  date  was  £43,626,063. 
The  amount,  thus  available,  to  meet  the  interest  charges  on  the  capital  ex- 
pended represents  a  return  of  4*42  per  cent.,  which  is  0-86  per  cent,  in  excess  of 
the  nominal  interest  payable  on  the  public  debt.     In  establisbing  the  financial 
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results  of  the  working  of  the  lines  it  is  the  practice  of  railway  anthorities  to 
compare  the  net  returns  with  the  nominal  rate  of  interest  payable  on  the 
railway  loans  or  on  the  public  debt  of  the  State.  An  accurate  oompamon, 
however,  can  only  be  made  by  taking  the  average  rate  of  interest  payable 
on  the  actual  sum  obtained  by  the  State  for  its  outstanding  loans,  inasmuch 
as  many  loans  were  floated  below  par.  On  this  basis,  the  lines  of  the  State 
have  met  the  interest  on  construction  and  equipment  during  six  years  only, 
viz.,  1881,  1882,  1883,  1899,  1901,  and  1906.  The  foUowing  table  shows  the 
net  earnings  and  the  interest  returned  on  the  total  capital  expended  od 
railwa3rs.  including  the  cost  of  both  construction  and  equipment  for  the  year 
1855  and  subsequent  periods : — 


Year. 

Not  Earning 

Interest  on 
Capital 

Year. 

Met  Earnings. 

InterartoD 
CapiUl. 

£ 

per  cent. 

£ 

percent 

1855 

3,290 

0-63 

1893 

1,188.540 

3-4$ 

-    1860 

11,842 

0-83 

1894 

1,221.699 

3-46 

1865 

57,106 

2-07 

1895 

1.310.616 

3*€0 

1870 

101,139 

1-81 

1896 

1.268.529 

3*44 

1875 

318,474 

4-39 

1897 

1,413,524 

8-79 

1880 

513,298 

4-35 

1898 

1,412,143 

3-75 

1885 

716.215 

3-37 

1899 

1.454.831 

3-83 

1886 

667,078 

2-90 

1900 

1,394,052 

3-63 

1887 

750.535 

2-96 

1901 

1,5.%,578 

3-M 

1888 

764.573 

2-85 

1902 

1,401,317 

3-48 

1889 

903,875 

314 

1903 

1,048.594 

2-53 

1890 

967.251 

317 

1904 

1,177.473 

2-80 

1891 

1,143,050 

3-59 

1905 

1.491.869 

3*46 

1892 

1,193,044 

3*58 

1906 

1,926,407 

4-42 

The  table  given  below  shows  the  rate  of  interest  returned  on  the  capita 
expenditure  for  each  of  the  laat  ten  years,  with  the  sum  by  which  such  retain 
fails  short  of  the  actual  rate  of  interest  payable  on  the  cost  of  constmctioD. 
The  rate  of  return  on  capital  represents  the  interest  on  the  gross  cost  of  the 
lines.  The  nominal  amount  of  outstanding  debentures  and  funded  stock  is 
less  than  the  actual  expenditure  on  construction  and  equipment,  owing  to 
the  fact,  as  previously  stated,  that  some  loans  have  been  redeemed ;  but 
as  the  redemption  has  been  effected  by  means  of  fresh  loans  charged  to  general 
services,  or  by  payments  from  the  general  revenue,  and  not  out  of  railway 
earnings,  no  allowance  on  this  accoimt  can  reasonably  be  claimed : — 


Year. 

Interest  returned  on 
Capital. 

Actual  rate  of  Interest 
payable  on  Outstanding  Loans. 

Avenge  Loss. 

percent. 

per  cent. 

percent 

1897 

3-79 

3-81 

0-02 

1898 

3-75 

3-78 

0-03 

1899 

383 

3  76 

•0-08 

1900 

3-63 

376 

013 

1901 

3  94 

3-74 

•0-20 

1902 

3-4*8 

3-68 

0-20 

1903 

2-53 

3-67 

114 

1904 

2-80 

3-68 

0-88 

1905 

3-46 

369 

0-23 

1906 

4-42 

3-68 

♦0-74 

•Average  gain. 
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Miles   of  Railway    in  Operation 
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As  pointed  out  previously  the  extension  of  the  lines  in  sparsely  populated 
districts  was  responsible  for  a  considerable  falling  oft  in  profits  for  some  years. 
In  any  consideration  of  the  financial  position  of  the  railways  the  fact  must 
not  be  lost  sight  of  that  there  are  thirty-one  branch  lines,  on  which  £16,589,813 
have  been  expended,  which  entail  an  annual  loss  in  worldng  of  about  £340,000. 
Grenerally  speaking,  however,  the  above  returns  give  evidence  of  considerable 
improvement  during  the  period ;  this  satisfactory  state  of  affairs  resulting 
from  careful  and  economical  management.  The  falling-oi!  noticeable  in 
1903  and  1904  was,  in  a  great  measure,  due  to  the  disastrous  drought  which 
afiQicted  a  great  portion  of  the  State.  During  those  years  not  only  was 
there  a  much  smaUer  Volume  of  traffic  than  usual,  but  the  Commissioners 
carried  starving  stock  and  fodder  at  rates  barely  sufficient  to  cover  working 
expenses. 

It  has  been  customary  in  past  years  to  deduce  the  growth  in  railway  traffic 
from  a  comparison  of  the  increase  in  earnings,  but  a  little  reflection  will 
show  that  this  is  not  altogether  a  fair  test.  In  some  periods  the  earnings  have 
failed  to  show  expansion,  not  because  the  traffic  was  poor,  but  mainly  from 
the  fact  that  owing  to  reduced  passenger  and  freight  rates  the  railways  had 
necessarily  to  transact  a  large  volume  of  business  to  obtain  the  same  or  even 
smaller  receipts  than  in  previous  years.  It  is  only  quite  recently  that  the 
number  of  tons  carried  one  mile  h&8  been  ascertained  with  reference  to  the 
goods  traffic,  while  the  requisite  particulars  for  obtaining  a  proper  comparative 
test  of  the  growth  of  passenger  traffic  are  not  yet  available. 


Earnings  and  Expenses  per  Mile. 

Two  important  facts  which  demonstrate  the  financial  position  of  the  railways 
and  the  character  of  the  management  are  the  earnings  per  train  mile  and 
per  average  mile  open.  Although  the  returns  now  being  realised  cannot  be 
compared  with  those  of  1876,  when  the  net  earnings  per  train  mile  fell  a  little 
short  of  52d.,  and  per  mile  open  of  £776,  the  earnings,  with  the  exception  of 
those  for  the  years  1902,  1903,  and  1904  are  in  every  way  encouraging.  The 
falling-off  in  1902  was  largely  due  to  the  increased  volume  of  traffic  carried 
at  exceptionally  low  rates,  the  average  revenue  derived  from  all  descriptions 
of  merchandise  and  live  stock  traffic,  exclusive  of  terminal  charges,  having 
decreased  from  l*13d.  to  IWd.  per  ton  per  mile.  Under  the  control  of  the 
Commissioners  the  net  return  per  train  mile  during  that  year  was  increased 
from  27 •4d.  to  28'9d.,  or  5*5  per  cent. ;  while  per  mile  of  fine  open  for  traffic 
the  advance  has  been  from  £374  to  £481,  or  28'6  per  cent.  During  the  year 
ended  30th  Jime,  1903,  the  adverse  circumstances  already  alluded  to  brought 
about  a  considerable  reduction,  and  the  net  earnings  per  train  mile  fell  to 
21*79d.,  and  per  mile  open  for  traffic  to  £346.  While  the  results  for  1904 
show  an  improvement  on  those  of  the  previous  year,  the  net  earnings  per 
train  mile  having  increased  to  27'17d.,  and  per  mile  open  for  traffic  to  £370, 
there  is  a  substantial  decrease  in  the  tonnage  of  general  merchandise,  wool, 
and  live  stock,  thus  showing  that  the  recent  disastrous  seasons  were  still 
adversely  affecting  the  traffic.  The  transactions  of  the  year  just  closed  show 
a  marked  improvement  over  those  of  the  preceding  six  years  in  respect  of 
the  net  earnings  per  train  mile,  and  over  every  year  since  1880  in  regard  to 
the  net  earnings  per  average  mile  open.  With  the  exception  of  minerals, 
other  than  coal  and  coke,  and  grain  and  flour,  all  classes  of  traffic  con- 
tributed^to  the  improved  result.      The  gross  earnings,  expenditure,  and  net 
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earnings  per  tzain  mile  and   per   average   mile   open  since   I860  are  set 
fortk  in  the  following  table : — 


Par  tiAin  mile. 

open. 

Year. 

Per  tzmhL  mile. 

Per  »Teiii«e  mile 
open. 

y«r. 

if 

\i 

.1 

^1 

OS 

Is  , 

if 

ll 

i 

1^  ri 

H 

» 

H 

H 

w'' 

H 

H 

M 

d. 

d. 

d. 

£ 

£ 

L 

1 

d. 

d. 

d. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1860 

8TS7 

67-52 

15-86 

889 

7-iO 
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1894 

94-18 

53-29 

40-89 

1,159 

656 

503 

IMft 

82-42 

54-07 

28-35 

1.161 

762 

:99 

1885 

90-f6 

40-£4 

41-42 

1.144 

623 

an 

1870 

81-81 

54-86 

26-95 

907 

608 

299 

1896 

87-68 

48-24 

38-44 

UJ* 

613 

SOI 

1875 

100-ao 

48-28 

51-92 

1.499 

722 

;76 

1897 

88-99 

47-26 

41-73 

1,171 

622 

549 

1880 

8602 

47-69 

38  03 

1,475 

828 

652 

1898 

8710 

40-46 

40-64 

1.188 

607 

SBl 

1885 

78-61 

52-72 

25-89 

1,.S07 

877 

4:0 

1899 

8572 

46-07 

39-65 

1,163 

625 

5» 

1886 

8001 

ss-.w 

24-71 

l,2t7 

8:^4 

373 

1900 

g5S6 

47-75 

37-61 

1153 

645 

698 

1887 

81-88 

5405 

27-ai 

M41 

753 

388 

1901 

79-68 

45-56 

8412 

1,286 

735 

551 

1888 

82-34 

54  91 

27-48 

1.123 

749 

874 

1002 

7b-t« 

48-71 

28*87 

i;2se 

778 

481 

1889 

79-72 

51-34 

28-38 

1.192 

768 

424 

1903 

68-P9 

4710 

21-79 

1,003 

747 

34* 

18110 

78-90 

48-91 

k8-99 

1.2U9 

765 

444 

1  1904 

79-80 

52-18 

2717 

1.079 

709 

370 

1891 

84*88 

52-26 

32-62 

1.363 

839 

5&4 

1  1905 

8I-46 

60-26 

34-20 

142s 

668 

455 

1892 

89-25 

54-98 

34-27 

1,423 

877 

546 

1106 

«5-67 

46-70 

3E-97 

1.256 

686 

872 

1808 

9880 

6d*50 

38-01 

1,264 

760 

514 

In  many  cases  the  railways  of  the  State  pass  through  heavy  and  mountainous 
comitry,  involving  steep  gradients,  some  of  the  worst  of  which  are  situated 
<m  the  trunk  lines.  For  the  more  expeditions  and  economical  working  of 
the  traffic,  important  deviations  have  been  made  and  are  being  carried  out 
to  secure  better  grades  and  to  ease  the  curves.  In  the  Southern  system,  the 
line  at  Cooma  reaches  an  altitude  of  2,659  feet  above  the  sea-level ;  in  the 
Western,  at  Clarence  Station,  Blue  Mountains,  a  height  of  3,658  feet  is  attained: 
while  on  the  Northern  line  the  highest  point,  4,471  feet,  is  reached  at  Ben 
Lomond.  In  no  other  State  of  the  Commonwealth  or  New  Zealand  do  the 
lines  attain  such  an  altitude.  In  Queensland,  the  maximum  height  is  3,008 
feet ;  in  Victoria,  2,452  feet ;  in  South  Australia,  2,024  feet ;  in  Western 
Australia,  1,522  feet,  and  in  New  Zealand,  1,252  feet.  Whese  heavy  gcadients 
prevail,  the  working  expenditure  must  necessarily  bo  heavier  than  in  tiie 
States  where  the  surface  configuration  is  more  level. 

AVBBAGR   WmGHX   OF   TbAIN    LoAU. 

The  success  or  otherwise  of  railway  management  is  more  or  leas  dearly 
reflected  in  the  returns  of  goods  and  passenger  mileage,  as  well  as  in  goods 
and  passenger  train  loads.  Making  due  allowance  for  exceptional  circum- 
stances, it  may  be  regarded  as  axiomatic  that  careful  attention  to  the  qnestioa 
of  loads  will  result  in  effective  reduction  of  mileage  cost.  With  a  failing-o£ 
in  running  expenses  a  reduction  in  rates  becomes  practicable,  and  this  will 
be  followed  naturally  by  an  increase  in  traffic.  Low  train  loads,  except 
under  special  circumstances,  are  an  infallible  reflex  of  unscientiflc  manage- 
ment, and  where  the  defect  is  not  remedied  the  system  is  foredoomed  to 
&ilure,  for  low  train  loads  mean  high  train  mileage.  Railway  wodcing 
expenses  are  proportionate  not  so  much  to  the  actual  volume  of  traffic  caixaai 
as  to  the  mileage  over  which  such  traffic  has  to  pass.  An  unduly  high  mileage 
means  waste  of  capital  and  revenue,  with  the  natural  corollary  of  high  rates 
and  fares  and  restricted  traffic,  with  consequent  loss  to  both  the  public  aood 
private  purse.  American  railway  managers  have  realised  the  economy  ef 
moving  traffic  in  as  few  trains  and  waggons  as  practicable.  On  the  Indian 
railways  the  principle  has  been  adopted  to  the  extent  of  increasing  the  traiik 
load,  but  the  importance  of  large  capacity  waggons  has  not  yet  been  suffi- 
ciently grasped.  It  is  only  in  recent  years  that  Great  Britain  and  the  State 
of  New  South  Wales  and  South  Australia  have  awakened  to  the  impoztanoa 
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of  this  aspect  of  railway  managemaat,  and  as  a  coossquence  little  or  no 
imfffoyement  in  their  returns  of  loading  has  been  effeoted. 

As  tonohing  the  question  of  weight  of  train  load  it  may  be  stated  ikeJi 
in  1901  the  directorate  of  the  North-Eastem  Railway  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  maximum  amount  of  efficiency  w^  not  obtained  under  the  practical 
and  clerical  methods  of  procedure  up  till  then  in  vogue.  They,  therefore, 
decided  upon  a  reorganisation  of  their  staff,  and  gave  orders  that  detailed 
information  was  to  be  compiled  on  the  same  lines  as  those  obtaining  in  the 
United  States.  The  advantages  of  the  change  were  soon  clearly  recognised. 
From  1870  up  to  1900  English  freight  trains  were  not  any  more  heavily  loaded 
than  when  the  railway  system  was  in  its  infancy,  but  in  the  short  period  of 
five  years  the  North-Eastem  increased  the  loading  of  its  freight  trains  from 
67*79^  to  102*77  tons,  thereby  curtailing  its  freight  train  mileage  by  31*8  per 
cent.  This  was  accomplished  in  four  ways — first,  money  was  lavishly  spent 
on  strengthening  the  roadway,  so  that  very  heavy  trains  could  be  nm  with, 
safety  and  without  damaging  the  track ;  seoondiy,  the  waggons  were  more^ 
fully  loaded,  and  engines  were  graded  up  to  their  capacity ;  thirdly,  the 
capacity  of  both  waggons  and  engines  was  greatly  increased ;  and,  lastly,  as 
large  a  percentage  as  possible  of  the  profits  was  set  aside  for  these  purposes. 

In  the  subjoined  statement  the  figures,  which  relate  to  this  State,  with  the 
exception  of  those  for  the  years  1900  to  1906  inclusive,  are  unsatisfactory, 
inasmuch  as  the  goods  mileage  relates  to  the  year  ended  30th  June,  while 
the  ton  mileage  is  for  the  year  ended  31st  December  following.  There  are 
no  returns  for  1899  : — 


Ymx. 

Ton  mileago. 

Averure  weight 
of  tmin. 

tons. 

1896 

4,001,164 

266,621,932 

68'^ 

1897 

4,244,385 

273,400,624 

64  4 

1898 

4,260,368 

314,996,969 

73-9 

1900 

4,610,343 

320,364,852 

69  5 

1901 

6,aS6,687 

404,740,360 

69-4 

1902 

6,686,032 

436,814,308 

66-3 

19a3 

6.406,766 

399,578,918 

62-4 

1904 

6,304,660 

393,094,107 

741 

1906 

6,431,974 

487,416.250 

80-5 

1906 

6,612,145 

478,642,156 

73-5 

The  average  for  the  period  1900  to  1906  was  70-5  tons.  The  only  other  State 
in  Australasia  fumislyng  similar  data  is  South  Australia,  and  the  following 
table  indicates  the  particulars  for  the  corresponding  period.  The  average 
tonnage  for  goods  trains  is  88*35  tons,  which  is  7*8  tons  higher  than  in  New 
South  Wales :— 


Tanr. 

Goods  mfle&ge. 

Ton  milMge. 

Avorsge  weight 
of  tram. 

tons. 

1896 

2,089,911 

134,846,696 

64-52 

1897 

2,286,277 

169,454,588 

70-34 

1898 

2.273,537 

157,143,651 

6911 

1899 

2,426,477 

191.041,f)69 

78-73 

1900 

2,569,958 

197.079,956 

76-68 

1901 

2,686,789 

202,649.157 

75-42 

1902 

2,468,326 

170.523,167 

69-08 

1903 

•2,311,250 

165,357.307 

71*54 

1904 

2.247.003 

178,443,372 

79-41 

1005 

2,284,071 

201,789,124 

88S5 
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The  figures  for  New  South  Wales  and  for  South  Australia  compare  very 
favourably  with  the  returns  of  the  British  railways,  but  are  very  to  behind 
those  for  the  American  and  Canadian  lines,  as  the  following  figures  show  : — 

British  Railways. 


Year. 

Ton  mileage. 

Average  weight 
of  train. 

tons. 

1870 

82,423,000 

4,622,000,000 

5610 

1880 

116,908,000 

7,006,215,000 

59-93 

1890 

145,206,000 

8,311,183,000 

57-74 

1899 

178,579,000 

10,307,520,000 

57-71 

1900 

181,048,000 

10,665,240,000 

68-91 

1901 

173,951.000 

10,486,954,000 

60-26 

1902 

170,602,000 

10,892,400,000 

63*84 

1903 

160,803,000 

11,099,057.000 

69  02 

The  particulars  for  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  for  the  years  1901,  1902, 
and  1903  are  as  follows  : — 


Year. 


Goods  mileage. 


Ton  mileage. 


Arerage  weight 
of  train. 


tons. 

1901 

10,415,831 

2,383,633,945 

228-85 

1902 

12,828,159 

3,247,922,167 

253-19 

1903 

14,280,435 

3.862,242,993 

270-46 

The  railways  of  the  United  States  appear  to  great  advantage  compared 
with  the  British  lines ;  the  average  weight  of  train  for  the  last  nine  years 
•available  was : — 


Yeor. 

QoodB  mileage. 

Ton  mileage. 

AverRgewcdght 

tons. 

1895 

491,410,820 

88,567,770,801 

180-23 

1896 

497,248,296 

93,885,853,634 

18881 

1897 

500,326,372 

97,842,569,150 

195-56 

1898 

542,824,609 

114.566,173,191 

211-06 

1899 

634,391,846 

126,991,703,110 

237-64 

1900 

513,667,388 

141,162,109,413 

274-81 

1901 

506,468,619 

148,959,303,492 

294-70 

1902 

608,210,140 

166,624,166,024 

308-19 

1903 

647,326,409 

171,290,310,685 

312-96 
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Coaching  and  Goods  Traffic. 
^  Passenger  Traffic. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  passengers  carried  on  the  lines 
of  the  State,  together  with  the  receipts  derived  from  the  traffic,  and  the  average 
receipts  per  journey  since  1856  : — 


Yew. 

PMsenger  Joarnoys. 

Receipts  from  CoechiDg 
Traffic. 

Average  Receipts 
per  Journey. 

No. 

£ 

d. 

1855 

98,846 

9.093 

22-08 

1860 

561,044 

45,428 

19-79 

1865 

751,587 

92.984 

29-69 

1870 

776,707 

117,854 

36-^ 

1875 

1,288,225 

205,941 

38-37 

1880 

5,440,138 

390,149 

17-21 

1885 

13,506,346 

830,904 

14-76 

1886 

14.881,604 

849,253 

13-70 

1887 

14,451,303 

850,499 

1412 

1888 

15,174,115 

918,975 

14-63 

1889 

16.086,223 

1.025,601 

15-3a 

1890 

17,071,945 

1,059.791 

14-90* 

1891 

19.037,760 

1.177,037 

14-84 

1892 

19,918,916 

1,189,231 

14 -3^; 

1893 

19,932,703 

1,115,042 

13-43 

1894 

19,265,732 

1,047,02^ 

1304 

1895 

19.725,418 

1,022,901 

12-45 

1896 

21,006,048 

1,043.922 

11-93 

1897 

22,672,924 

1,098,696 

11-63 

1898 

23,233,206 

1,126,257 

11-63^. 

1899 

24,726.067 

1,158,198 

11-22 

1900 

26,486,873 

1,227,355 

11-12-: 

1901 

29,261.324 

1,370,630 

11-23. 

1902 

30,885,214 

1,403,744 

10-91' 

1903 

32,384,138 

1,405.888 

10-42: 

1904 

83,792,689 

1.442,733 

10 -27 

1905 

35,158,150 

1,469.018 

10-03 

1906 

37,500,531 

1.604,349 

1007 

It  will  be  seen  that  since  1895  there  has  been  a  considerable  increase  in 
the  number  of  passenger  journeys  over  those  of  preceding  years,  but  less^ 
satisfactory  results  have  been  secured  as  regards  average  receipts  per  journey; 
This  does  not  so  much  arise  from  curtailment  of  long-distance  travelling 
as  from  the  change  of  a  large  body  of  travellers  from  first  to  second  class — 
a  result  due  to  diminished  means,  and  doubtless  to  some  extent  to  the  more 
comfortable  carriages  provided  for  second-class  passengers.  A  return  to 
prosperous  times  should  show  an  increase  in  first-class  passengers,  but  as 
frequently  happens  the  removal  of  the  original  impelling  cause  has  not  been 
followed  by  a  reversion  to  previous  habits;  so  that  the  railways  have  not 
altogether  recovered  the  revenue  lost  by  the  change  on  the  part  of  the 
IzavelliDg  public. 
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The  number  of  joumeyB  made  by  eaeh  penon  in  the  State  now  averages 
25*1  per  annum,  as  against  7*5  in  1880,  and  1-6  in  1870,  The  increase  has  b^ 
exceedingly  rapid  as  well  as  fairly  uniform,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  following 
tabk : — 


Y6»r. 

Number  of         1 
Joumej-s. 

'-    ' 

Nmkertrf 
Journeys. 

1855 

0-4 

1893 

16-7 

1860 

1-6 

18M 

15-9 

1865 

1-9 

1806 

15-9 

1870 

1-6 

1896 

16-6 

1875 

23 

1897 

17-7 

1880 

7-6 

1886 

17-8 

1885 

14-6 

1899 

18-7 

1886 

15-4 

1900 

19-7 

1887 

14-4 

1901 

21-4 

1888 

14-9 

1968 

221 

1889 

15-3 

1968 

22-8 

1890 

16-8 

1904 

23-4 

1891 

17  D 

1906 

241 

1892 

171 

1906 

251 

The  traffic  on  the  suburban  Unes,  which  comprises  only  distances  within 
22  miles  of  Sydney  and  Newcastle,  Liverpool  and  Morpeth  included,  has 
enormously  increased  of  late  years.  In  the  following  table  a  comparison  is 
instituted  between  the  traffic  for  the  years  ended  30th  June,  IS^,  1905, 
and  1906 :— 


Suburban  Traffic. 

1888. 

1906. 

1906. 

Number  of  ordinary  passengers  

7,413,868 
1,738,284 

3.227.760 

14,359,193 

8,022,876 

ft.7ft8.700 

15,126,062 

,,         workmen  s  joomeys 

„        season  ticket   lioldm^    jour- 
neys     

8,790,684 
9,430,500 

Total  passenger  journeys 

12,379,912    ,      31.180,769 

33,847,246 

Number  of  miles  travelled    

70,172,793    1    188,067.962 

5-67    1                6-03 

£186,393     1         £366. 8o5 

206,540,068 

Ayera^e  mileage  per  passenger    

6*19 

Amount  received  from  passengers  

£391,957 

Average  receipts  per  nule,  per  passenger 

0-64d. 

0-47d. 

0-46d. 

The  average  receipts  from  pass^iiger  traffic  per  head  of  population  adraneed 
very  rapidly  until  1891,  when  the  amount  stood  at  208. 11*^,  agnnrt  K)k  B'Sd. 
in  1880,  and  4s.  9'7d.  in  1870.  This  was  not  due  so  mnoh  to  the  incnated 
distance  travelled  by  passengers  as  to  the  fact  that  the  railway  mika^ 
increased  at  a  greater  rate  than  the  population,  enabling  the  public  to  indnlyi 
in  a  larger  measure  of  railway  travelling,  in  accordance  with  the  wttll  osteb- 
lished  rule  that  the  more  the  facilities  for  travelling  are  extended  the  greater 
will  be  the  traffic.  Subsequently  to  1891  the  average  lessened  for  a  few  yean, 
but  it  now  stands  at  21s.  5*4d.  In  this  connection  it  may  be  interesting  to 
note  that  the  fares  charged  on  the  suburban  lines,  over  which  the  majority 
of  passengers  travel,  are  very  much  less  for  both  classes  of  triHreUeiB  Aba 
the  English  rates,  although  the  cost  of  working  is  considerably  higkw.    The 
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reottpts  ftom  pftwengcir  traffic  per  head  of  the  popubtum  wifl  be  iovnd  in 
die  following  figures : — 


y«ur. 

iJDOUPfc  per  haad. 

¥«». 

Amontxtpv  h«id. 

•.    d. 

t.     d. 

1860 

2    7-8 

1894 

17    2-9 

18«5 

4    7-8 

1895 

16    61 

1870 

4    97 

1896 

16    6  6 

1875 

7  10-2 

1897 

17    2-2 

1880 

10    8-5 

1898 

17    3-6 

1886 

17  111 

1899 

17    57 

1886 

17    6-2 

1900 

17    9-6 

1887 

16  111 

1001 

20    3-8 

1888 

1«    0-2 

1902 

20    1-4 

1889 

19    6-2 

1903 

19  10*0 

1890 

19    7-i          1 

1904 

19  10-0 

1891 

20  11-8          1 

1905 

20    1-2 

1892 

20    5-6 

1906 

21     6-4 

1893 

18    8-5 

Ooois  Traffic. 
The  foDowing  fignree,  wbicli  extend  as  i&T  back  as  the  first  opening  of  the 
lines,  show  how  greatly  l^e  goods  traffic  has  ezpimded,  especially  in  recent 
years : — 


'^NiiMfreolQoods 

TdOMffiB  of  Q(Mds 

Year. 

and 

Earuings. 

Y«ar. 

and 

Karniaga. 

UveSUMdL 

LiTe  Stohk. 

1866 

140 

£ 

166 

1803 

3,773,843 

£ 
1,812.014 

1860 

55,394 

16,841 

1894 

3,493,919 

1.766,612 

1865 

416,707 

73.048 

1896 

4.075,098 

1.855.303 

1870 

766,523 

189.288 

1896 

3,953.575 

1.776.496 

1875 

1,171,354 

408.707 

1897 

4,567.041 

1.916.046 

1880 

1,712.971 

770,868 

1898 

4.630,564 

1.900.491 

1885 

3,273,004 

1,343,464 

1899 

5,248,320 

1,987,075 

1886 

3.218,582 

1,310,817 

1900 

5,531,611 

1,936,217 

1887 

3,339,253 

1,357,796 

1901 

6,398,227 

2,203  249 

1888 

3.399.772 

1.376,149 

1902 

6,467,552 

*    2.264,942 

1889 

3.485,839 

1,512,876 

1903 

6,596.241 

1,909.005 

1890 

3,788,950 

1,573.295 

1904 

6,656,769 

1.993,680 

1891 

3,802,849 

1,797,384 

1906 

6,724,216 

2,214.998 

1892 

4,296.713 

1,918.065 

1906 

7,6-29,492 

2,630,442 

The  weight  of  goods  and  live  stock  carried  per  head  of  population  in  New 
South  Wales  compares  favourably  with  that  of  many  countries  where  railways 
have  long  been  established.  The  average  tonnage  for  1860  and  subsequent 
periods  was  - — ; 


Yaar. 

Tona. 

Year. 

Tbna. 

1360 

0-2 

1894 

2-9 

1S65 

1-2 

1895 

3-3 

1870 

1-6 

1896 

31 

1876 

2-2 

1897 

3-6 

1880 

2-4 

1898 

3-6 

1866 

3-6 

1899 

4-0 

1886 

3-3 

1900 

41 

1887 

3-3 

1901 

4-7 

1888 

3-3 

1902 

4-7 

1889 

3-3 

1903 

4-7 

1890 

3-5 

1904 

4-6 

1891 

3*4 

1905 

4-6 

1892 

3-7 

1906 

51 

1893 

3-2 
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The  largest  amount  of  tonnage  per  inhabitant  is  carried  in  the  United 
States  where  it  averages  17*1 ;  and  the  United  Kingdom  is  second  with 
10-7  tons.  The  relative  position  of  New  South  Wales  will  be  seen  from  the 
next  table,  which  shows  the  tonnage  of  merchandise  carried  x>er  head  of 
population  in  the  principal  countries  of  the  world  : — 


Tons. 

United  Statei 171 

United  Kingdom  10*7 

Belgium  8*9 

Germany    6"9 

Canada    9*0 

Switzerland    3*6 

Austria-Hungary  3*7 

Sweden    4*2 

France 3*3 

Netherlands  2*4 

Norway  1*8 


Tons. 

Russia 1-1 

Portugal  0-7 

Japan   0*4 

Australasia — 

New  South  Wales 51 

Victoria  30 

Queensland  2*5 

South  Australia 4'5 

Western  Australia   9*7 

Tasmania    2-2 

New  Zealand 4-9 


In  the  following  statement,  which  relates  to  the  year  ended  30th  June, 
1906,  will  be  foimd  particulars  of  the  tonnage  under  eighteen  broad  classes, 
the  average  distance  goods  of  each  class  were  carried,  and  the  average  earnings 
per  ton  per  mile.  This  last  figure,  however,  does  not  include  the  terminal 
charges,  which  would  probably  increase  the  revenue  per  ton  per  mile  by  about 
•20d.,  or  from  l-14d.  to  r34d.  The  miscellaneous  traffic  consists  of  timber, 
bark,  agricultural  and  vegetable  seeds  (in  5-ton  lots),  firewood,  bricks,  drain- 
pipes, coal,  road  m^tal,  and  traffic  of  a  similar  nature.  The  ''  A  "  and 
"  B  "  classes  cover  lime,  vegetables,  tobacco  leaf,  caustic  soda,  and  potash. 
cement,  copper  ingots,  fat  and  tallow,  water  and  mining  plant,  leather, 
agricultural  implements,  and  other  traffic  of  a  similar  nature : — 


Avetftgt) 

number  of 

EaminfgB 

Description  of  Traffic 

Tons  carried. 

miles  etch 

per  ton  per 

ton  of  traffic 

mUe. 

is  carried. 

Coal,  coke,  and  shale 

Minerals  (other  than  coal,  coke,  and  shale, 
and  crude  ores). 

Crude  ores   

Miscellaneous 

Firewood 

Fruit  

Grain,  flour,  Ac,  "Up"  journey   

Hay,  straw,  and  chaff  

Frozen  and,chilled  meat  

General  goods  (truck  loads) 

•*A"class   

••B"    „       

"C"    , 

1 

2  „       

3  

Wool  

Livestock    

Terminal  charges   

Total 


tons. 
4,564,668 
222,748 

117,102 

293,702 

231.910 

46,514 

502.206 

160.481 

10.965 

3,839 

375,058 

190.404 

59,256 

64.811 

39.916 

96.318 

117.469 

228,834 


7,335.201 


7,885,201 


miles. 
2016 

37*84 

99-02 

47-30 

26-50 

84-33 

245-18 

209-78 

53-46 

367-66 

82-58 

107-20 

151-58 

146-65 

162-62 

160-01 

278-42 

251-35 


d. 

0-56 
0-90 

0-53 
0-95 
0-79 
1-03 
0-44 
0-38 
1-01 
2-61 
119 
175 
2D0 
3-09 
3-77 
4-68 
2-a3 
1-76 


65-25 


65-25 


114 
0-20 


1-34 


The  accompanying  statement  shows  the  receipts  for  carrying  goods  1  mile 
along  the  lines  of  the  State.  The  information  reaches  back  to  1872,  when  the 
charge  was  3*6d.,  while  after  an  interval  of  thirty-four  years  it  has  fallen  to- 
l'3d.    The  decrease,  however,  is  to  some  extent  more  apparent  than  real» 
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inasmuch  as  it  represents  a  more  extensive  development  of  the  mineral  ^trade 
than  of  the  carriage  of  general  merchandise ;  but  when  due  allowance  has 
been  made  on  this  score,  it  will  be  found  that  the  benefit  to  the  general  pro- 
ducer and  consumer  has  been  very  substantial : — 


1872  .... 

....  3-6d. 

i    1883  .... 

....  20d. 

1897 

.  l-6d. 

1873  .... 

....  3-3d. 

1884  .... 

...,  l-9cL 

1898  

.  l-5d. 

1874  .... 

....  30d. 

!    1885  .... 

....  l-9d. 

1899-1900.. 

.  l-6d. 

1875  .... 

....  31d. 

i    1886  .... 

....  l-8d. 

1900-1901.. 

.  l-3d. 

1876  .... 

....  2-8cL 

1887  .... 

....  l-8d. 

1901-1902.. 

.  l-3d. 

1877  .... 

....  2-7d. 

j    1891  .... 

....  l-9d. 

1902^1903.. 

.  l-2d. 

1878  .... 

....  2-4d. 

1892  .... 

....  l-8d. 

1903-1904.. 

.  l-2rl. 

1879  .... 

....  2-3d. 

1893  .... 

....  l-8d. 

1904-1905.. 

.  l-2d. 

1880  .... 

.  ..  2-3d. 

1    1894  .... 

....  l-8d. 

1905-1906.. 

.  l-3d. 

1881  .... 

....  2-3d. 

!     1895  .... 

....  l-6d. 

1882  .... 

....  21d. 

1     1896  .... 

....  l-6d. 

The  figures  just  given  should  not  be  too  strongly  reUed  upon  in  comparing 
one  year  with  another  ;  but  they  may  safely  be  taken  as  indicating  generally 
the  lessened  cost  of  carriage  to  persons  forwarding  goods  by  rail.  The  reduc- 
tion is  most  noticeable  in  regard  to  agricultural  produce  and  live  stock. 

During  the  year  ended  30th  June,  1895,  some  important  reductions  were 
made  in  the  rates  for  the  conveyance  of  goods  and  Uve  stock.  The  rates  for 
cattle  were  lowered  to  the  scale  of  charges  applicable  to  sheep,  this  being 
practically  a  reduction  of  20  per  cent.  In  March  a  general  revision  of  the 
goods  classification  was  made,  by  which  many  articles  were  placed  in  the 
lower  classes.  The  rates  for  coal  in  the  Newcastle  district,  and  from  the 
western  mines  to  Sydney  and  district,  were  also  slightly  reduced.  By  a 
revision  of  the  wool  tariff,  the  anomaly  of  charging  higher  rates  from  stations 
nearer  to  Sydney  and  Newcastle  than  from  others  at  longer  distances  on  the 
same  line,  but  which  are  affected  by  the  interior  river  and  other  competition, 
was  entirely  removed.  In  April,  1896,  a  general  reclassification  of  goods 
came  into  force,  by  which  numerous  articles  were  reduced  to  lower  classes. 
Further  reductions  were  made  at  the  same  time  in  the  rates  for  the  carriage 
of  agricultural  produce  over  long  distances.  The  rates  for  agricultural  imple- 
ments, forwarded  in  5-ton  truck  loads,  were  reduced  by  50  per  cent.,  and 
for  small  consignments  by  20  per  cent.  To  assist  the  mining  industry,  the 
rates  for  explosives  and  mining  machinery  were  also  reduced,  the  latter  by 
50  per  cent. 

The  introduction  of  "  Starving  stock  rates  "  on  the  Government  railways 
became  necessary  during  the  year  1898-99  on  account  of  the  disastrous  effects 
of  the  drought.  These  rates  permitted  a  reduction  of  50  per  cent,  on  the 
ordinary  charges  from  the  drought-stricken  districts  to  places  where  feed  and 
water  were  obtainable.  Stock  of  which  a  forced  sale  was  made  by  reason  of 
the  necessity  for  removal  to  another  district  for  feed,  were  treated  in  like 
manner.  Where  travelling  stock  routes  could  not  be  used,  and  store  stock 
required  transit  by  railway,  a  reduction  of  25  per  cent,  on  usual  rates  was 
allowed  on  carriage  for  distances  not  less  than  lOO  miles.  A  similar  reduction 
in  the  freight  of  fodder  for  starving  stock  was  also  made.  These  concessions 
were  largely  availed  of,  and  helped  in  some  measure  to  minimise  the  losses 
from  the  unfavourable  seasons. 

The  revenue  from  goods  and  live  stock  traffic  per  head  of  population  rose 
rapidly  from  the  opening  of  the  Unes  imtil  the  year  1883,  when  it  stood  at 
30b.  4d.,  at  which  figure  it  remained  in  1884.  Bad  seasons  in  subsequent 
years  caused  a  falling.off,  so  that  by  1888  the  average  was  only  27s.  per 
inhabitant.  For  a  number  of  years  afterwards  there  was  a  steady  increase, 
and  in  1892  the  average  stood  at  33s. — the  highest  figure  yet  attained ;  in 
1894  this  had  decreased  to  29s.  Id.,  but  in  1895  there  was  a  rise  to  29s.  lid. 
In  1896,  owing  chiefly  to  the  diminished  wool  traffic,  and  partly  also  to  the 
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Newoastle  strike,  the  figures  dropped  to  288.  Id. ;  in  1897,  thiere  was  a  nae 
to  298.  lid.,  but  the  e&ct  of  the  droii^t  was  noticeable  in  189S,  when  lk» 
average  per  head  dropped  to  298.  2d.  An  improvement  was,  however,  pre- 
sented in  1899, 1901, 1902, 1905  and  1906,  when  the  average  p^  head  loee  to 
308.,  328.  3d.,  32s.  5d.,  308.  3d.  and  358.  2d.  respectively.  The  results 
achieved  must  be  regarded  as  very  satisfactory,  especii^y  in  face  of  the 
general  reduction  in  the  freights  : — 


Yoor. 

Amount 

Yaar. 

Amount. 

£   8.     d. 

£    8.     d. 

1860 

0     0  11-8 

1894 

1     9     11 

1865 

0    3    7-8 

1895   . 

1    9  11-3 

1870 

0    7    8-7 

1896 

18    1-8 

1875 

0  13  11-8 

1897 

1    9  11-6 

1880 

1     1    1-9 

1896 

1     9    2-4 

1885 

1    8  11-7 

1699 

1  10    0-8 

1886 

1    7    0-5 

1900 

1    8    9-7 

1887 

1    7    0-3 

1901 

1  12    3-5 

1888 

1    6  11-7 

1902 

1  12    6-5 

1889 

1    8    9*4 

1903 

1    6  111 

1890 

1    9    1-0 

1904 

1     7  10-2 

1891 

1  12    0-5 

1905 

1  10    3  7 

1892 

1  13    01 

1906 

1  15    20 

1898 

1  10    4-9 

RoUing^ooh, 

The  rolling-stock  of  New  South  Wales  Railways,  on  the  30th  June,  1906, 
consisted  of  655  engines,  540  tenders,  1,143  coaching  stock,  11,522  goods 
vehicles,  and  1,058  stock  for  departmental  use  only,  making  a  total  of  14,918 
stock.  These  figures  represent  an  increase  of  32  engines,  32  tenders,  21  coach- 
itig  vehicles,  and  1  departmental  vehicle,  and  a  reduction  of  34  goods  vehicles 
on  the  fiflcuxes  of  the  previous  year.  The  number  of  engine  miles  run  was 
14,999,032,  while  the  train  miles  numbered  11,863,682.  The  fitting  of  the 
goods  stock  with  the  Westinghouse  quick-acting  freight  brake  appliances  was 
completed  in  1898-9,  and  much  progress  has  been  made  with  the  work  of 
interlocking  of  points  and  signals — Sykes'  system  of  lock  and  block  being 
introduced  on  the  busy  suburban  sections. 

Eiwployment,  Wages,  dc. 

The  persons  employed  on  the  railways  of  the  State  in  June,  1906,  numbered 
13i,478,  of  whom  1,650  were  on  the  salaried  stafF,  and  11,828  on  wages,  being 
an  increase  of  188  employees  over  those  of  the  previous  year.  The  wagee 
paid  during  the  year  amounted  to  £1,456,729  as  against  £1,417,496  in  the 
previous  year.  Of  the  former  sum,  the  Maintenance  Branch  received  £419,790, 
the  Locomotive  Branch,  £693,013;  while  the  Traffic  Branch  absorbed  £343,926. 
Additions  to  stations,  buildings,  &c.,  and  rolling.stock  and  additional 
^pliances  cost  £563,514,  which  was  charged  to  capital  accoimt. 

Compensation  for  personal  injury  was  paid  during  the  twelve  montha 
ended  30th  June,  1906,  to  the  amount  of  £2,540,  and  for  damage  to  and  loss 
of  goods  £2,305.  The  maximum  amount  recoverable  from  the  Railway  Com- 
npissioners  in  connection  with  injuries  sustained  by  any  one  person  has  been 
limited  by  the  Government  Railways  Compensation  Act  of  1896  to  £2,000. 

The  cost  of  fuel  is,  naturally,  a  large  item  in  the  railway  accounts.  For  the 
last  working  year  the  expenditure  on  coal,  coke,  and  wood  amounted  to 
£173,396.  The  fuel  consumed  on  the  locomotives  amounted  to  419,364  tons^ 
or  an  average  of  62*6  tb.  per  engine  mile. 
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Bailtoay  Aaoieknis. 

The  raflways  of  New  South  Wales  have  been  as  free  from  accidents  of  a 
serious  character  as  the  lines  of  most  other  countries.  In  order  to  obtain 
a  common  basis  of  comparison  it  is  usual  to  find  the  proportion  which  the 
number  of  persons  killed  or  injured  bears  to  the  total  passengers  carried. 
There  is,  however,  no  necessary  connection  between  the  two,  for  it  is  obvious 
that  accidents  may  occur  on  Hnes  chiefly  devoted  to  goods  traffic,  and  a  more 
reasonable  basis  would  be  the  accidents  to  passengers  only  compared  with 
the  number  of  passengers  carried.  The  data  from  which  such  a  comparison 
could  be  made  are  wanting  for  some  countries  ;  so  far  as  the  figures  can  be 
given,  however,  they  are  shown  in  the  following  table,  which  exhibits  the 
number  of  passengers  killed  and  injured  per  million  persons  carried.  The 
figures  are  calculated  over  a  period  of  five  years  and  brought  ^iown  to  the 
latest  available  dates  : — 


Countriea. 


'  Aooidttnta  per  million  ' 
pawengers  carried.    | 

'    KiUed.    i  Injured,    j 


Countries. 


)  Aoddenta  per  million 
I   paaaengers  carried. 


Injured. 


GemiADy    O'lO 

Anstria-Hungaiy  0*10 

Belgium  0*09 

Sweden i  017 

Fmnoe I  010 

Korway |  0*15 

NetlierUnda  |  017 

Switzerland ■  016 

I 


0-47 
107 
256 
0-31 
086 
0-20 
0-80 
105 


Rnssia 

United  Kingdom . 

Spain 

Canada 

New  South  Wales 

Victoria 

South  Austndia . . 
New  Zealand 


The  above  comparison  is  not,  however,  a  perfect  one,  as  the  question  of 
the  distance  travelled  by  each  passenger  is  an  important  element  of  the  risk 
run,  and  is  omitted  from  consideration.  If  this  were  made  a  factor,  it  would 
probably  be  found  that  the  risk  of  each  traveller  by  rail  would  show  less 
▼anation  in  the  different  countries  than  would  seem  to  be  the  case  from  the 
ftgures  just  given. 

The  persons  meeting  with  accidents  on  railway  lines  may  be  grouped  under 
Aree  heads — ^passengers,  employees,  and  trespassers ;  and  the  accidents 
themselves  may  be  classified  into  those  arising  from  causes  beyond  the  control 
of  the  persons  injured,  and  those  due  to  misconduct  or  want  of  caution. 

The  accidents  may  be  further  subdivided  into  those  connected  with  the 
movement  of  railway  vehicles  and  those  apart  from  such  movement. 
Adopting  such  classifications  the  returns  for  the  quinquennial  period  termi- 
nating on  the  30th  June,  1906,  show  that  29  passengers  were  injured  from 
causes  beyond  their  own  control  in  accidents  connected  with  the  movement 
of  railway  vehioles ;  and  13  were  killed  and  134  injured  in  accidents  con- 
neettd  with  the  movement  of  railway  vehicles,  and  34  injured  in  accidents 
apart  from  such  movement  consequent  on  their  own  misconduct  or  want  of 
oantioaL  In  the  case  of  servants  of  the  Department,  the  returns  show  1 
killed  and  53  injured  in  accidents  connected  with  the  movement  of  railway 
vehides,  uid  1  killed  and  31  injured  apart  from  such  movement,  from 
causes  beyond  their  own  control ;  while  62  were  killed  and  742  injured  in 
acddents  connected  with  the  movement  of  railway  vehicles,  and  2  killed 
and  2,582  injured  in  accidents  apart  from  such  movement  owing  to  their 
own  rasBConduct  or  want  of  caution.  With  regard  to  trespassers  and 
others  the  records  show  a  total  of  96  killed  and  72  injured  by  accidents 
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connected  with  the  movement  of  railway  vehicles  and  10  killed  and  U7 
injured  in  accidents  not  connected  with  such  movement.  From  the  figures 
in  the  following  table  it  will  be  seen  that  01 7  passengers  per  million  carried 
were  injured  tliough  causes  beyond  their  own  control  in  accidents  connected 
with  the  movement  of  railway  vehicles,  while  it  was  owing  to  their  own 
misconduct  or  want  of  caution  that  0O8  passengers  per  million  carried  were 
killed,  and  0*79  per  million  were  injured  in  accidents  connected  with  such 
movement.  Further,  0*20  passengers  per  million  carried  were  injured  in 
accidents  apart  from  the  movement  of  railway  vehicles  in  consequence  of 
their  own  misconduct  or  want  of  caution. 

In  the  following  statement,  particulars  regarding  accidents  on  the  Govern- 
ment Eailwa3rs  of  New  South  Wales  are  given  for  five  years  : — 


• 

Passengers. 

Sen'ants  of  the  Department. 

Trespassera 

and 

Others. 

Yewr. 

CaiiscH  beyond 
their  own 
control 

Their  own  mis- 
conduct or  want 
of  caution. 

their  own      1  conduct  or  want 
control.        1      of  caution. 

Total. 

*? 

t 

S3 

1 

s 

t 

KQled. 
Injured. 

M 

f 

i 

s: 

1 

Accidents  connected  with  the  Movement  of  Railway  Vehicles. 


1901-2 

3 

2 

34 

... 

16 

14 

1902-3 

4 

2 

24 

... 

15 

13 

1903-4 

3 

4 

18 

••• 

7 

20 

1904^ 

6 

2 

26 

5 

7 

1905-6 

13 

3 

33 

1 

10 

8 

200 
163 
148 
124 
107 


17 
22 
16 
17 
24 


10 
13 
17 
9 
23 


33 
37 
40 
26 
36 


Accidents  not  connected  with  the  Movement  of  Railway  Vehicles 

1901-2 

••• 

3 

... 

4 

. 

530 

1 

22 

1 

1902-3 

... 

0 

10 

1 

549 

4 

21 

5 

19a3-4 

3 

i 

2 

1 

524 

2 

30 

4 

1904-5 

... 

9 

4 

461 

1 

24 

1 

1005-6 



10 

... 

11 

518 

2 

50 

2 

263 
219 
193 
169 
186 


569 

589 
559 
498 
589 


The  returns  are  compiled  on  lines  similar  to  those  adopted  by  the  Board 
of  Trade  in  England,  and  all  accidents  which  occur  in  the  working  of  the 
railways,  or  on  railway  premises,  to  persons  other  than  servants  of  the 
Department  are  reported,  however  slight  the  injuries  may  be.  In  the  case  of 
servants  of  the  Department,  only  those  accidents  which  prevent  the  servant 
injured  from  being  employed  for  five  hours  on  his  ordinary  work  on  any  one 
of  the  three  working  days  next  after  the  accident  are  reported. 

The  amount  of  compensation  paid  during  the  twelve  months  ended  30th 
June,  1906,  in  connection  with  accidents  on  railways  was  £4,845,  of  which 
£2,540  was  paid  in  respect  of  passengers,  and  £2,305  in  regard  to  goods. 

Sydney  Railway  Station. 
The  necessity  for  a  new  railway  station  more  in  keeping  with  the  import- 
ance of  Sydney  as  the  mother  city  of  Australia,  had  long  been  recognised, 
but  the  initiation  of  the  work  was  delayed  owing  to  differences  of  opinion 
respecting  the  most  suitable  site  for  its  location.  A  site  was  finally  decided 
on  a  few  hundred  yards  to  the  north  of  the  old  station;  and  the  new  building, 
in  a  partially  complete  form,  was  opened  for  traffic  in  August,  1906.  Even 
in  its  present  condition,  the  station  is  a  remarkably  handsome  and  com- 
modious structure,  and  it  will  afford  ample  accommodation  to  meet  the 
demands  of  a  largely  increasing  traffic  for  years  to  come.  At  the  latest 
available  date  it  was  computed  that  the  average  number  of  passengers 
travelling  in  and  out  of  Sydney  daily  was  no  less  than  61,500. 
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The  main  entrance  to  the  station  is  on  the  northern  or  Sydney  side, 
facing  Belmore  Park,  from  which  the  majestic  proportions  of  the  building 
are  seen  to  great  advantage.  At  present  the  station  consists  of  two  stories, 
but  the  completed  plans  provide  for  additional  stories  to  be  used  as  offices 
for  the  Railway  Commissioners  and  the  several  administrative  branches  of 
the  Department.  Only  the  working  traffic  officers  have  as  yet  been  accom- 
modated in  the  building,  but  the  public  has  been  most  generously  provided 
for  in  the  way  of  luxurious  waiting  and  refreshment  rooms,  together  with 
all  the  necessary  baggage  and  parcels  offices. 

The  main  booking  hall,  which  is  provided  with  twenty-five  windows,  is 
of  splendid  design,  the  walls  being  panelled  with  coloured  marble  from  New 
South  Wales  quarries,  cut  and  polished  locally.  Similar  panelling  adorns 
the)  several  exits  and  entrances  to  the  assembly  platform.  The  assembly 
platform  is  348  feet  long  by  70  feet  wide,  with  a  superficial  area  of  24,360  feet. 

The  train  platforms  have  an  average  length  of  700  feet,  and  a  width  of 
30  feet.  Altogether,  the  space  available  for  passenger  movement  is  172,387 
superficial  feet,  or  more  than  double  that  existing  at  the  old  station;  while 
the  whole  of  the  arrangements  in  the  new  building  have  been  carried  out  in 
accordance  with  the  latest  and  best  methods. 

The  actual  length  of  the  lines  within  the  platform  docks  for  train  service 
is  nearly  2^  miles.  Interlocking  arrangements  permit  of  three  trains  entering 
and  three  leaving  the  station  at  the  same  time,  while  the  connections  permit 
of  the  crossing  of  trains  from  one  side  of  the  yard  to  the  other  with  a 
minimum  of  inconvenience  and  delay. 

Within  the  station  yard  limits,  the  total  length  of  the  main  lines  and 
sidings  is  15  miles.  Few  stations  in  the  world  possess  greater  accommodation 
in  this  respect,  and  it  is  doubtful  if  any  can  present  a  better  approach  and 
appearance. 

Very  complete  arrangements  have  been  made  for  the  expeditious  handling 
of  passengers'  luggage  and  parcels,  these  being  moved  from  the  platforms 
by  means  of  electric  hfts,  directly  to  a  subway  fitted  with  carriers  which 
transport  their  loads  to  ,the  points  required.  All  cumbering  of  the  platform 
area  with  luggage,  &o.,  is  thus  obviated. 

For  the  convenience  of  persons  arriving  at  or  leaving  the  station  in  vehicles, 
a  covered  way  is  provided  leading  directly  to  the  assembly  platform,  while 
the  trams  to  and  from  the  city  have  waiting  stages  outside  the  assembly 
platform,  in  a  covered  way  of  ample  width,  and  with  a  length  of  about  300 
feet. 

In  addition  to  lavish  provision  for  the  safety  and  convenience  of  the 
public,  considerable  attention  has  been  given  to  the  installation  of  the 
latest  appUances  for  the  safe  working  of  the  traffic.  At  the  original  station 
the  signals  were  worked  by  hand  labour,  but  at  the  new  building  the  Westing- 
house  Electric  Pneumatic  System  has  been  installed:  all  points,  lock-bars, 
and  signals  being  worked  by  compressed  air;  the  change  involving  a  great 
saving  in  time  and  physical  exertion  to  the  employees.  While  facilitating 
signal  operations  in  the  new  yard,  the  station  signal-box  controls  71  points 
and  lock-bars,  and  116  signals;  and  at  the  new  tunnel  signal-box  at  the 
southern  end  of  the  yard,  19  points  and  70  signals  are  controlled,  so  that 
altogether  the  signal-boxes  deal  with  the  working  of  90  points  and  186 
signals 

Another  useful  innovation  is  the  installation  of  "  Annett's  Route  Indicator," 
the  object  of  this  system  being  to  reduce  the  number  of  semaphore  signal, 
arms  and  Ughts  as  much  as  possible  consistently  with  safe  working. 

The  expenditure  in  connection  with  the  new  station  may  be  set  down 
roughly  at  £1,000,000. 
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Pbivatb  Railway  Lines. 

In  New  South  Wales  the  established  policy  has  hitherto  been  to  keep  ihe 
railways  under  State  management  and  control,  and  at  the  present  time  there 
are  only  three  private  lines  in  operation,  with  the  exception  of  short  lines  to 
connect  coal-mines  with  the  main  railways,  Ike,  In  1874  Parliament  granted 
permission  to  a  company  to  construct  a  line  from  Deniliquin,  in  the  centre 
of  the  Riverina  district,  to  Moama,  on  the  Murray,  where  it  meets  the  railway 
system  of  Victoria.  A  considerable  proportion  of  the  wool  and  other  produce 
of  Riverina  reaches  the  Melbourne  market  by  this  route.  The  line,  whidi 
was  opened  in  the  'year  1876,  is  45  miles  in  length.  The  land  required  was 
granted  by  ike  State,  right  being  reserved  for  the  purchase  of  the  line  at 
any  time  after  twenty-one  years  from  the  passing  of  the  Act.  The  total 
capital  expended  is  £162,672,  £40,000  of  which  was  raised  by  debentures — 
£30,000  now  outstanding — ^and  there  is  a  reserve  fund  of  £14,008.  The 
dividends  formerly  paid  averaged  10  per  cent.,  but  the  latest  dividend  de- 
clared was  at  the  rate  of  2^  per  cent,  per  annum.  During  the  year  1888  a 
line,  35  miles  54  chains  in  length,  was  laid  down  from  the  Barrier  %lv«r- 
mines.  Silverton,  and  Broken  Hill,  to  the  South  Australian  border.  The  total 
capital  expended  is  £385,017,  of  which  £80,000  was  raised  by  debentures, 
and  there  is  a  reserve  fund  of  £50,000.  The  line  since  its  opening  has  had 
large  suppwt.  In  1891  the  large  dividend  of  70  p^  cent,  was  decls^ed.  The 
latest  dividend  declared  was  at  the  rate  of  20  per  cent,  on  paid-up  capital. 
A  short  line  connects  Liverpool  with  the  Warwick  Farm  Racecourse.  The 
following  table  shows  the  operations  of  these  lines  during  the  year  1905  : — 


Name. 


Line. 

^ 

1 

1 

. 

t 

^ 

<s 

gw 

1 

Deniliquin  and  Moama 

Silverton 
Warwick  Farm 


ID.  ch. 

45  0 

33  54 

0  60 


4 


ft  in. 
5   3 

3  6 

4  8i 


£ 
162,672 


385,017  50,000 
5,700      ... 


£      i       £ 
14,008  30,000 


i 


II 

it 


No. 
10,688 


toni. 
13,322 


30.888  593,083 
13,146   ... 


tons. 
5,314 
No. 


355 


No. 
38,100 

112,679 


The  Deniliquin  and  Moama  Company  possesses  4  locomotives,  6  passenger 
carriages^  and  63  goods  carriages  and  vans  ;  and  the  Silverton  Company  has 
15  locomotives,  16  passenger  carriages,  and  520  goods  vehicles.  On  the 
Warwick  Farm  line  Government  rolling-stock  is  used. 

Authority  was  obtained  during  1893  for  the  construction  of  a  private  line 
from  Menindie  to  Broken  Hill,  in  the  western  district,  and  one  from  Rosehill 
to  Dural,  being  a  continuation  of  the  Clyde  to  Rosehill  line  in  the  Parramatta 
<listrict.  Nothing  has  been  done  in  respect  of  the  former,  but  the  latter  was 
opened  for  traffic  as  far  as  Carlingford  under  the  control  of  the  Railway 
Commissioners,  the  Grovemment  having  purchased  the  line  on  the  1st  August, 
1901. 

Tramways. 

The  tramways,  as  well  as  the  railways,  are  the  property  of  the  State  Govern- 
ment, and  are  under  the  control  of  the  Railway  Commissioners.  There  were 
in  June,  1906,  eight  distinct  systems  of  tramways  in  operation,  comprising 
the  City  and  Suburban  electric  lines,  measuring  73  miles  57  chains ;  the 
North  Shore  electric  lines,  11  miles  68  chains ;  the  Ashfield  to  Enfield  and 
Mortlake  steam  tramway,  7  miles  40  chains  ;  Eogarah  to  Sans  Souci  steam 
tramway,  4  miles  71  chains  ;  the  Newcastle  to  Plattsburg  tramway  (including 
Plattsburg,  Tighe's  Hill,  Mayfield,  Merewether,  and  Adamstown  sections). 
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16  Difles  16  efaains ;  the  Broken  HOI  steam  tramway,  6  miles  17  chains ; 
Panamatta  to  Baulkham  Hills  steam  tramway,  4  miles  37  chains ;  and  the 
Manly  horse  tram,  1  mile  23  chains ;  giving  a  total  of  126  miles  9  chains  of 
line  in  use. 

The  metropolitan  tramways  may  fairly  be  regarded  as  street  railways.  A 
oable  tramway  was  inaugurated  at  North  Sydney  some  years  ago,  but  it  has 
sinoe  been  converted  into  an  electric  line  ;  and  another  cable  tramway  extend- 
ing along  King-street,  the  heart  of  Sydney,  to  the  suburb  of  Woollahra,  via 
William-street,  was  opened  in  1894,  but  was  recently  converted  to  electric 
traction.  The  electric  system  was  not  introduced  into  the  city  until  the  close 
ol  1899,  but  iot  some  years  it  has  been  in  operation  at  North  Sydney,  where 
a  trunk  line  now  runs  horn  Milson's  Point  to  Mosman,  with  branches  to  Grore 
Hill,  Willoughby,  Neutral  Bay,  and  to  the  waters  of  Middle  Harbour  at  the 
^nt.  On  t^e  8th  December,  1899,  the  George-street-Harris-street  electric 
tramway  was  opened  to  traffic.  This  line  extends  from  the  Circular  Quay, 
along  George-atreet  to  the  Redfem  Station,  and  thence  to  the  populous 
distnot  of  Pyrmont ;  it  is  a  double  track  and  measures  in  length  3  miles  20 
chains.  The  construction  of  single  hues  akmg  Pitt-street  and  Castlereagh- 
street  has  been  carried  out  with  the  object  of  relieving  George-street  of  a 
portion  of  the  traffic  between  the  Circular  Quay  and  Redfem  Railway  Station. 
The  conversoon  of  the  M^ole  of  the  steam  tramways  in  the  metropolitan 
district  into  an  electrical  system  has  now  been  completed  with  the  exception 
of  the  Ash£eld  to  Enfield  and  Mortlake  line,  and  provision  for  the  electrical 
power  required  has  been  made  at  the  works  at  Ultimo. 

The  following  table  gives  some  interesting  particulars  respecting  the  metro- 
politan tramways,  excluding  those  on  the  North  Shore  and  the  Ashfield  to 
£nfield  and  Mortlake  line.  For  1905  the  returns  include,  for  the  first  time, 
the  King-street  to  South  Head  hne.  In  the  year  1879,  the  tramways  were 
open  for  only  three  and  a  half  months,  and  for  part  of  that  time  were  worked 
by  horse-power.  The  accounts  since  1887  have  been  made  up  to  the  30th 
June  in  each  year : — 


Tear. 


1870 
UBO 

usn 
isu 

UttS 
18S4 
1886 
1888 
1887 
1888 
1888 
1880 

i8n 
188S 

1808 
1804 
1806 
1806 
1807 
1808 

1000 
1001 
1002 
1008 
1804 
1806 
1800 


Tnm 
MUea«t. 


Total     I 
Earnings.] 
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O  C  V   , 


It 
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The  actual  interest  on  the  public  debt,  allowing  for  the  fact  that  many 
of  the  loans  were  floated  below  par,  is  3*68  per  cent. ;  the  tramways,  there- 
fore, have  for  fifteen  out  of  the  last  seventeen  years  yielded  more  than  the 
cost  of  working  and  interest.  It  must,  however,  Tbe  remembered  that  the 
State  does  not  set  apart  any  portion  of  the  earnings  for  renewals,  which  maj 
hereafter  prove  a  considerable  item,  as  a  large  part  of  the  rolling-stock  is  new. 

The  fares  paid  on  the  tramways  included  in  the  previous  table  average 
about  0-55d.  per  mile,  the  lines  being  divided  into  penny  sections  of  about 
1}  mile.  For  the  whole  of  the  tramways  in  the  MetropoUtan  area  the  average 
length  of  the  sections  is  about  1^  mile,  and  the  fare  per  mile  0"635d.  Reduc- 
tions made  in  fares  are  considerable,  and  on  many  lines  improved  services 
have  been  provided.  The  number  of  persons  using  the  tram-cars  could  not 
be  ascertained  with  any  exactness  imtil  quite  recently,  as  the  tickets  collected 
for  separate  penny  and  two-penny  sections  gave  only  a  partial  indication 
of  the  number  travelling.  The  introduction  of  a  system  of  through  cash 
fares  on  all  lines  has,  however,  made  such  a  calculation  possible.  It  was 
found  that  during  the  year  1903-4  no  less  than  129,893,747  passengers  travelled 
on  the  tramways  in  the  metropolitan  area,  while  the  number  for  the  year  just 
closed  reached  136,848,238,  the  continued  increase  being  due  to  the  popularity 
of  the  electric  system  and  the  penny  sections. 

The  following  table  shows  the  total  and  average  cost  of  the  various  sections 
of  the  tramways  open  on  the  30th  June,  1906 : — 


Section. 


Motive 
Power. 

Length. 

Total 
Co«t. 

cost  per 
mile. 

ma.  chs.  Iks. 

£ 

£ 

Electric    .. 

1    63 

0 

101,860 

tt 

6    32 

75 

129,890 

»» 

6    54 

85 

158.245 

t» 

1    18 

0 

11,951 

0    60 

60 

30,617 

2    27 

66 

46,034 

»» 

2    66 

0 

98,573 

.. 

4    10 

75 

110.557 

» 

6    62 

70 

76,928 

11.S40 

» 

6    68 

65 

101,836 

14,9U 

,, 

2    57 

60 

28.455 

10,466 

1    26 

0 

20,579 

15,531 

•t 

2    38 

50 

151,241 

60.954 

4    18 

0 

53,275 

12,6C9 

n 

n    68 

19 

216,167 

18.238 

»» 

3    43 

20 

146.496 

41,384 

steam 

16    16 

55 

145,347 

8.975 

Electric    .. 

6    53 

0 

40,634 

6.099 

It 

0    52 

0 

7,525 

11.67T 

»» 

0    55 

25 

14.548 

21.065 

steam 

7    40 

60 

38,665 

6,150 

»f 

4    71 

0 

12.147 

2,485 

Electric    . . 

3    42 

75 

123,341 

84.896 

n 

1     34 

0 

15,240 

10,695 

steam 

6    17 

0 

37,713 

6.071 

Electric    .. 

8    48 

0 

20,303 

6.640 

Steam 

4    37 

19 

22.990 

6.149 

Electric    .. 

0    55 

0 

13,237 

19.264 

1 

0    48 

0 

7,192 

11.967 

i» 

1     45 

0 

16,083 

10,298 

2    12 

0 

22.831 

10.619 

Hone   .... 

1    23 

0 

11.684 

9.075 

126      9 

40 

2.032,576 

762.987 
714,153 

16,U6 

68,606 

88,382 

2,392 

128      9 

49 

3,669.096 

29.092 

Railway  to  Bridge-street    , 

Aandwick  and  Coogee. 

Waveriey  and  Bonai 

Waverley  to  Randwick    

Crown-street  , 

Railway  to  Glebe  and  Forest  Lodge    

Forest  Lodge  to  Balmain    

Glebe  Junction  to  Newtown,  Marrickville,  and  Dulwich 

Hill. 
Forest  Lodge  Junction  to  Leichhardt.  Five  Dock,  and 

Abbotsford. 

Railway  to  Botany    , 

Newtown  to  St.  Peter's  and  Cook's  River 

Redfern  to  Moore  Park    

Ocean-street    

Rose  Bay,  Dover-road,  and  South  Head    

North  Shore  Lines    

George  and  Harris  streets 

Newcastle  Lines 

Kensinsrton  Line  to  Rifle  Range  and  Little  Bay 

Randwick  Racecourse  Loop 

George-street  to  Miller's  Point 

Ashfleld  to  Enfteld  and  Mortlake 

Kogarah  to  Sans  Souci 

Pitt  and  Castlereagh  Streets  to  Fort  Macquarie 

Botany  Road  to  St.  Peter's 

Broken  Hill  Lines , 

Little  Bay  to  La  Perouse  and  Springvale  

Baulkham  Hills  Line    

Gladstone  Park  to  Darling-street  Wharf,  Balmain 

Bridge-street  to  Circular  Quay , 

Zetland  Line    

Balmain  to  Drummoyne 

Mauly  to  Curl  Curl   

Cost  of  Construction    , 

Equipment  :— 

Rolling-stock , 

Ultimo  Power  House,  Sub-stations  and  Plant 

Machinery    

Workshops 

Furniture 

Total  and  average  cost 


The  North  Shore  electric  lines  yielded  a  revenue  during  the  year  ended 
30th  June,  1906,  of  £52,109 ;  and  the  working  expenditure  amounted  to 
£45,230.    The  amount  left  to  meet  interest  charges  was,  therefore,  £6,879. 
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The  number  of  passengers  carried  was  9,641,474,  and  the  cost  of  construction 
and  equipment  amounted  to  £293,232. 

The  Ashfield  to  Enfield  and  Mortlake  lines  yielded  a  gross  revenue  during 
the  year  of  £6,000 ;  the  working  expenses  were  £8,542,  leaving  a  loss,  exclusive 
of  interest  on  capital  invested,  of  £2,542.  The  cost  of  construction  and 
equipment  of  this  line  amoimted  to  £49,224.  The  number  of  passengers 
carried  was  1,030,154. 

The  Eogarah  to  Sans  Souci  tramway  showed  a  loss,  apart  from  interest  on 
capital  expenditure,  of  £345  on  the  year's  transactions,  the  gross  revenue  being 
£2,796,  and  working  expenses  £3,141.  The  cost  of  construction  and  equipment 
was  £20,764,  and  there  were  291,828  passengers  carried  during  the  year. 

The  Newcastle  suburban  lines  returned  a  profit  of  £5,535  on  the  year's 
working,  without  taking  into  consideration  interest  on  capital  expenditure, 
the  gross  revenue  being  £43,585,  and  working  expenses  £38,050.  The 
passengers  carried  during  the  year  numbered  6,211,616;  and  the  amount 
expended  on  construction  and  equipment  to  30th  June,  1906,  was  £232,298. 

The  Broken  Hill  lines  show  a  profit  of  £1,310  on  the  year's  transactions, 
exclusive  of  interest  on  capital  invested,  the  revenue  being  £12,670  and  working 
expenses  £11,360.  An  amount  of  £59,336  has  been  expended  on  construction 
and  equipment ;  and  1,757,444  passengers  were  carried  during  the  year. 

The  Parramatta  to  Baulkham  Hills  hne  shows  receipts  for  the  year  just  closed 
amounting  to  £2,728,  and  working  expenses  £3,340.  The  cost  of  construction 
and  equipment  of  the  line  was  £29,759,  and  338,708  passengers  were  carried. 

The  Manly  horse  tram  shows  a  loss  of  £266  on  the  year's  transactions, 
the  gross  revenue  being  £530,  and  the  working  expenses  £796.  Passengers 
to  the  number  of  128,102  were  carried,  and  £12,448  has  been  expended  on 
construction  and  equipment. 

In  the  following  table  are  given  details  of  revenue  and  expenditure,  and 
capital  invested  for  all  State  tramways,  since  their  inception  in  1879.  The 
net  earnings  of  the  tramways  for  the  last  quinquennial  period  amounted  to 
3*77  per  cent,  on  cost  of  construction  and  equipment,  which  compares  favour- 
ably with  3*68  per  cent.,  the  actual  interest  on  the  public  debt,  taking  into 
consideration  the  actual  sum  obtained  by  the  State  for  its  loans,  many  of 
which  were  floated  below  par : — 


Total 

Capital 

Year. 

Leopth 
Lines. 

Expended  on 
Lines  open 
forTmifla 

Gross 
Bevenue. 

Working 
Expenses. 

Net 
Earnings. 

Miles. 

^ 

B 

k 

£ 

1879 

11 

22,061 

4,416 

2,278 

2,138 

1880 

4 

60,218 

18,980 

13,444 

6,536 

1881 

11 

181,659 

62,540 

52,107 

10.442 

1882 

39 

447,039 

128,854 

120,181 

8.173 

1888 

32 

579,489 

198,929 

183,218 

10,711 

1884 

85 

688.179 

223,454 

215,086 

8.368 

188b 

86 

748,506 

227,144 

207,898 

10,246 

1886 

»| 

854,260 

284,148 

207,635 

26.508 

1887 

61 

917,095 

229.772 

211,722 

18.060 

1888 

4S1 

907,987 

241,838 

217.629 

24,900 

1889 

88 

909,605 

243.563 

221,886 

21,728 

1800 

89 

988,614 

268,962 

224,078 

44.889 

1891 

4S| 

1,004,212 

292,850 

289,679 

63,171 

1802 

48 

1,009,659 

805,000 

248,591 

56,499 

1898 

49 

1,118.471 

296,887 

233,808 

61.559 

1894 

68| 

1,248.066 

278,104 

229,288 

48,911 

1895      • 

61 

1.428,518 

282,816 

230,993 

51,323 

1896 

61 

1.484,896 

289,181 

236,288 

52,806 

1897 

62i 

1,452.670 

300,005 

248,881 

57,814 

1806 

65 

1,478,251 

313,871 

269,141 

64.730 

1809 

66| 

1,516,848 

848,566 

288/>22 

60,534 

190O 

71 

1,924.720 

409.724 

341.127 

68,597 

1001 

7^ 

2,194.403 

551,674 

462.471 

89.203 

1902 

104 

2.829,863 

681,757 

541.984 

89,773 

1908 

1244 

8,871,587 

752,084 

654,165 

07,869 

1904 

la 

3,471,769 

802,985 

673,625 

129,360 

1005 

i£i 

8,687,922 

818,569 

685,682 

127,887 

1906 

126 

3,669,006 

851,483 

665,083 

186.400 
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The  tramway  rolling-stjook  on  the  30th  June,  1906,  conBiated  d  68 
motors,  76  steam  cars,  12  grip,  and  20  trail  cars  for  cable  Hues;  684 
motors  and  51  trail  cars  for  electric  lines,  42  service  Tehicles,  and  4 
motor  omnibuses,  making  a  total  of  957.  The  tram  mileage  during 
the  year  was  16,309,907,  being  a  decrease  of  103,855  miles  on  tluit  of  the 
preceding  year. 

During  the  year  ended  Jusie,  1906,  the  t&tai  amount  ^  wages  pod 
by  Idle  Tramway  Departo»nt  was  £467,861,  aa  aguast  £504,715  'm  thi 
previous  year.  Of  the  sum  of  £467,861,  £66,353  was  paid  to  the  Maintraanoe 
Branch,  £131,618  to  the  Electric  Branch,  and  £269,890  to  the  Traffic 
Branch.  The  number  of  men  employed  was  4,133,  as  a^snst  4,378  in 
the  previous  yeaar.  The  salaried  stafE  numberod  204,  aod  3,9^  wen 
receiving  wages.  Taking  railways  and  tramways  together,  the  mombor 
of  persons  employed  was  17,611,  of  whom  1,854  were  on  the  eakiied 
stafi,  and  15,757  were  on  wages.  To  the  latter  tiie  sum  of  £1,924,590 
was  paid  as  wages  during  the  year,  being  £1,456,729  lor  servioes  ea 
the  railways,  and  £467,861  for  the  performance  of  work  en  t^ 
tramways.  In  the  preceding  year  the  wages  were — ^railways,  £1,417,496; 
tramways,  £504,715  ;  total,  £1,922,211.  The  receipts  per  employee  on  the 
wages  stafE — ^railwa3rs  and  tramways — averaged  £122  28.  lOd.  f^  the  twd.v» 
months. 

Investigation  shows  that  the  method  of  recording  accidents  on  tramways 
can  only  be  viewed  as  satisfactory  during  the  last  five  years.  For  the 
quinquennial  period,  which  closed  on  the  30th  June,  1906,  1  passenger  was 
killed,  and  165  injured  from  causes  beyond  their  own  control  in  accidents 
connected  with  the  movement  of  tramway  vehicles,  while  39  were  killed  and 
539  injured  in  accidents  connected  with  the  movement  of  tramway  vehicles, 
and  10  others  injured  in  accidents  not  connected  with  such  movement, 
through  their  own  misconduct  or  want  of  caution.  In  the  case  of  servants 
of  the  Department,  the  returns  show  a  total  of  85  injured  by  accidents  in 
connection  with  the  movement  of  tramway  vehicles,  and  16  injured  by  acci- 
dents apart  from  such  movement  from  causes  beyond  their  own  control, 
while  7  were  killed  and  568  injured  in  accidents  connected  with  the  move- 
ment of  tramway  vehicles,  and  4  were  killed  and  764  injured  in  accidents 
apart  from  such  movement,  t)wing  to  their  own  misconduct  or  want  of 
caution.  As  regards  persons  other  than  passengers  or  servants  of  the 
Department,  06  were  killed  and  554  injured  by  accidents  connected  with 
the  movement  of  tramway  vehicles,  and  9  were  injured  in  accidents  not 
connected  with  such  movement. 


The  number  of  passengers  carried  on  the  tramways  during  the  year  ended 
30th  June,  1906,  was  145,262,779,  which  would  give  the  rate  of  fatal  accidents 
to  passengers  as  0O62  per  million.  The  whole  of  the  accidents  were  due 
entirely  to  misconduct  or  want  of  caution  on  the  part  of  passengers.  Seeing 
that  the  tramways  for  a  great  part  of  their  course  traverse  crowded  streets, 
the  number  of  fatal  and  non- fatal  accidents  to  persons  who  are  neither 
passengers  nor  employees  must  be  considered  very  smalL 

The  amount  of  compensation  paid  during  the  twelve  months  ended  30th 
June,  1906,  in  respect  of  accidents  on  the  tramways  was  £7,253,  as  compared 
with  £10,878  for  the  preceding  year. 
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Tiie  aoddentB  which  oconned  on  the  6ovenim6ii&  tzamwaTS  danag  thi 
hat  five  yeMS  have  been  dnntfied  in  the  aubjeined  table,  and  have  beea 
tabulated  on  similar  lines  to  those  lelating  to  the  railwa^B  : — 


SOTrmnteof  the  Dtpwtment. 

Year. 

CuiaM 
bcfyond  th«ir 
own  oootcol. 

Their  own 

orwftnt  of 
oMtfon. 

«_,,___          Their  own 

beyODdtbdr    ""T^^"? 
ow'noonttoLJ   ".^^^^ 

Ottien. 

VoUL 

Killed. 
Injured. 

i^ 

£ 

1 

1 

Killed. 
Injured. 

1 

1 

i^ 

1 

Accidents  connected  with  the  Movement  of  Tramway  Vehicleg. 


1901-2 
1902-3 
1903-4 
1904-ri 
1905-6 


1     ...       60 

6 

110 

6 

2 

109 

21 

129 

29 

3 

15 

126 

12 

T 

127 

21 

124 

37 

1       1       24 

4 

100 

7 

1 

115 

11 

96 

17 

...       37 

5 

97 

6 

2 

108 

5 

85 

12 

1     ...        41 

9 

106 

4 

1 

109 

8 

120 

18 

Accidents  not  connected  with  the  Movement  of  Tramway  Vehicles. 


414 
392 
342 
333 
380 


1901-2 

... 

... 

6 

3 

123 

2  1       3 

131 

1902-3 

i 

5 

... 

194 

2       ... 

202 

1903-4 

,,, 

1 

2 

163 

1 

167 

1904-5 

...        ... 

... 

2 

... 

i 

160 

1          1 

163 

1905-6 

6 

3 

124 

3       ... 

136 

Motor  Omnibuses. 

The  extended  use  of  motor  omnibuses  in  England,  and  the  possibility  of 
their  being  utilised  as  adjuncts  to  the  tramway  system  of  the  State,  led  the 
Commissioners  to  obtain  reports  on  the  subject.  The  reports  being  of  a 
favourable  character,  two  chassis  of  the  single- decked  and  two  of  the  double- 
decked  type  were  ordered  from  England,  the  bodies  being  constructed 
locally.  The  single-decked  vehicles  were  put  into  service  between  Potts' 
Point  and  DarUnghurst  Junction  on  the  4th  December,  1905,  and  were  con- 
tinued until  the  7th  April,  1906,  when  they  were  withdrawn  consequent  on 
the  unfavourable  financial  results.  The  route  from  Enmore  to  Wardell 
Road  was  next  opened  for  traffic  on  the  23rd  April,  1906,  the  four  vehicles 
being  used.  The  running  was  discontinued  on  the  29th  May,  1906,  owing 
to  the  vehicles  being  out  of  repair.  It  has  been  decided  not  to  continue  the 
service,  as  it  proved  unremunerative,  and  the  vehicles  were  found  to  be 
imsnitable  in  construction  for  traffic  and  the  roads  upon  which  they  were 
required  to  operate.  The  total  cost  of  construction  and  equipment  was 
£5,331,  and  the  loss  on  working,  irrespective  of  interest  on  capital  invested, 
was  £1,344.     The  number  of  passengers  carried  was  106,773. 


Private  Tramways. 

There  are  three  tramways  under  private  control  within  the  metropolitan 
area.  One  of  these  branches  from  the  Illawarra  line  at  Rockdale  and  runs 
to  Lady  Robinson's  Beach,  a  distance  of  1  mile.  The  line  was  constructed 
in  1885,  and  the  original  motive  power  was  steam,  subsequently  converted 
into  electric.     The  line  is  chiefly  used  by  excursionists  visiting  the  shores 
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of  Botany  Bay.  The  remaining  two  are  steam  tramways,  one  passes  through 
the  township  of  Farramatta,  commencing  at  the  Park  gates  and  continuing 
as  far  as  the  Newington  Wharf  at  Duck  River,  a  distance  of  3  miles,  where  it 
connects  with  the  Parramatta  River  steamers  conveying  passengers  and  goods 
to  and  from  Sydney.  The  line  was  opened  in  1883.  The  second  line  is  that 
from  Fassifern  to  Toronto,  on  Lake  Macquarie,  a  distance  of  2}  miles,  which 
was  opened  in  1891. 

A  private  line  was  some  years  ago  constructed  at  North  Sydney  for  the 
purpose  of  connecting  the  tramway  on  the  heights  of  St.  Leonards  with  the 
village  of  (Gordon.  On  this  line  a  magnificent  suspension  bridge  has  been 
built.  It  is  designed  in  three  spans — one  of  500  feet,  and  two  end  spans 
each  of  150  feet,  with  an  altitude  of  180  feet  above  water-level.  The  tram- 
way was,  however,  not  quite  completed,  and  has  never  been  opened  for 
traffic. 
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POSTS  AND  TELEGRAPHS. 

Under  the  provisions  of  clause  51  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Australia 
Constitution  Act,  the  control  of  the  Post  and  Telegraph  services  became 
vested  in  the  Conamonwealth,  and  by  proclamation  these  services  were 
taken  over  on  the  1st  March,  1901.  The  system  of  administration  and 
the  rates  levied  in  each  State  at  the  date  of  the  union  were,  however, 
continued  in  force  until  the  Commonwealth  Postal  Act  was  brought  into 
operation  on  the  1st  November,  1902,  this  measure  securing  uniformity 
in  all  the  States.  While  the  Post  OflBoe  is  now  exclusively  controlled  by 
the  Commonwealth,  it  is  recognised  that  in  any  statistical  account  of  New 
South  Wales  special  reference  should  be  made  to  a  service  which  is  so 
closely  associated  with  the  oonmiercial  and  social  life  of  the  State. 

Taking  into  consideration  the  large  area  of  the  State,  New  South 
Wales  possesses  an  excellent  system  of  postal  and  telegraphic  communica- 
tion. While  the  interstate  system  is  fairly  perfect,  New  South  Wales  is 
in  direct  conmiunication  with  Europe  and  the  rest  of  the  world  by  means 
of  the  cables  connecting  with  the  various  Asiatic,  continental,  and  the 
Canadian  and  South  African  telegraph  lines.  The  State  is  also  connected 
with  New  Zealand  by  a  submarine  cable,  which  has  its  Australian  terminus 
within  sight  of  the  spot  where  Captain  Cook  landed  on  the  shores  of 
Botany  Bay,  and  within  a  stone's  throw  of  the  monument  erected  to  the 
memory  of  La  P^rouse — the  unfortunate  and  gallant  emulator  of  the  great 
English  navigator — and  the  tomb  of  P^re  Le  Receveur,  the  botanist 
attached  to  his  staff. 

The  history  of  the  Postal  Department  cannot  but  be  interesting,  inas- 
much as  it  affords  a  striking  illustration  of  how  very  small  beginnings 
have  led  to  great  results.  For  the  twenty-three  years  succeeding  the 
occupation  of  New  South  Wales  there  were  no  regular  post  offices,  nor 
any  means  of  postal  communication.  It  was  not  until  1810  that  the  first 
post  office  in  Australasia  was  established  by  Governor  Macquarie,  Mr. 
Isaac  Nichols  being  appointed  postmaster.  The  office  was  in  High-strefet 
(now  known  as  George-street)  at  the  residence  of  Mr.  Nichols,  who  was 
**  in  consideration  of  the  trouble  and  expense  attendant  upon  this  duty" 
empowered  to  charge  on  delivery  to  the  addressee  8d.  for  every  English 
or  foreign  letter  of  whatever  weight,  and  for  every  parcel  weighing  not 
more  than  20  lb..  Is.  6d.,  and  exceeding  that  weight  3s.  The  charge  on 
colonial  letters  was  4d.,  irrespective  of  weight;  and  soldiers'  letters,  or 
those  addressed  to  their  wives,  were  charged  Id.  Very  little  improvement 
in  postal  matters  took  place  for  some  years,  and  it  was  not  until  1825 
that  an  Act  was  passed  by  Sir  Thomas  Brisbane,  with  the  advice  of  the 
Council,  * '  to  regulate  the  postage  of  letters  in  New  South  Wales."  This 
enactment  provided  for  the  establishment  of  post  offices,  and  the  deter- 
mination of  the  rates  of  postage.  Subsequently  a  proclamation  was 
issued,  fixing  the  rates  of  postage,  and  the  salaries  and  allowances  of 
postmasters;  and  inviting  tenders  for  the  conveyance  of  mails  between 
Sydney  and  Parramatta,  Windsor,  and  Liverpool;  between  Liverpool  and 
Campbelltown ;  and  from  Parramatta  to  Emu  Plains,  and  thence  to 
Bathurst.     The  provisions  of  the  Act,  however,  were  not  given  full  effect 
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to  until  1828.  The  rates  of  postage  depended  upon  the  distance  and 
the  difficulty  of  transmission.  The  lowest  single  inland  rate  was  3d.,  and 
the  highest  12d.,  the  postage  on  a  letter  increasing  according  to  its 
weight,  the  minimum  fee  being  charged  on  letters  not  exceeding  ^  ounce. 
Letters  between  New  South  Wales  and  Van  Dieman's  Land  were  charged 
3d.  each  (ship  rate)  and  newspapers  Id.  Other  ship  letters  were  charged 
4d.  single  rate,  and  6d.  for  any  weight  in  excess.  The  letters  of  the 
Governor  and  a  number  of  the  chief  public  officials  were  franked,  and  the 
correspondence  to  and  from  prisoners  passed  free  under  prescribed  regula- 
tions. In  1828  the  establishment  in  Sydney  comprised  one  principal 
postmaster,  one  clerk,  and  one  letter-carrier.  A  letter-carrier  was  sub- 
sequently appointed  for  Parramatta,  and  he  was  remunerated  by  being 
furnished  with  authority  to  charge  the  public  Id.  on  every  letter  delivered 
by  him.  The  total  amount  of  salaries  paid  during  that  year  to  country 
postmasters  was  £34  7s.  9d.  A  two-penny  post  was  established  in  Sydney 
in  1831 ;  and  the  Act  of  1825  was  repealed  in  1835,  Sir  Richard  Beurke 
being  Governor,  and  another  Act  passed,  fixing  the  charge  on  a  single 
letter  at  4d.  for  15  miles,  5d.  for  20  miles,  6d.  for  30  miles,  and  so  on- 
up  to  Is.  for  300  miles.  In  1837  a  post  office  was  established  in  M^ 
bourne,  which  was  then  a  part  of  New  South  Wales,  and  a  fortnightly 
mail  was  established  between  that  city  and  Sydney.  Stamps  were  intro- 
duced in  the  same  year  in  the  form  of  stamped  covers  or  envelopes,  which 
are  believed  to  have  been  the  first  postage  stamps  ever  issued. 

By  the  year  1838  the  Sydney  establishment  comprised  one  Postmaster- 
General,  one  accountant,  six  clerks,  six  letter-carriers,  and  one  office- 
keeper,  or  fifteen  persons  in  all.  Within  the  borders  of  New  South  Wales, 
which  at  that  time  included  Victoria  and  Queensland,  there  were  forty 
post  offices,  and  the  revenue  of  the  Department  for  the  year  was  £8,390, 
and  the  expenditure  £10,357.  The  New  South  Wales  Government  also 
made  payments  to  the  post  office  at  Eororareka,  in  New  Zealand,  which 
was  not  created  a  separate  colony  until  1841.  Mail  communication 
between  Sydney  and  Adelaide  was  established  in  1847,  and  the  rate  of 
postage  on  a  single  letter  was  fixed  at  Is.  6d.  An  amendment  of  the 
Postal  Act  was  made  in  1849,  during  Sir  Charles  Fitzroy*s  vice-royalty, 
when  the  postage  on  town  letters  was  fixed  at  Id.,  and  on  inland  letters 
at  2d.,  while  the  postage  on  ship  letters  was  3d.,  in  addition  to  the  inland 
rate.  Authority  was  given  for  the  use  of  postage  stamps  in  their  present 
form,  and  the  privilege  of  franking  was  abolished ;  petitions  to  the  Queen, 
the  Governor,  and  the  Executive  and  Legislative  Council  being  the  only 
communications  allowed  to  pass  free  through  the  post. 

The  history  of  the  post  office,  subsequent  to  the  discovery  of  gold  in 
1851,  has  been  one  of  progress  and  improvement.  The  Postmaster* 
General  was  originally  a  non-political  officer,  as  the  Registrar-General 
and  the  Auditor-General  are  at  present. 

ITie  first  annual  report  of  the  Department  wa»  laid  before  ParliameBt 
in  the  year  1855,  and  at  that  time  there  were  155  post  offices  in  the  State. 
The  head  office  was  in  George-street,  occupying  the  same  site  as  the 
present  edifice,  but  the  building  was  small  and  inconvenient.  At  €hat 
time  there  were  no  electric  telegraphs  in  the  State,  and  the  Observatory, 
by  means  of  flags  and  semaphores,  signalled  the  arrival  of  vessels  at  the 
Heads.  Prior  to  the  opening  of  the  first  railway,  in  September,  1855, 
the  Southern  and  Western  mails  used  to  leave  the  General  Post  Office  in 
old-fashioned  mail-coaches  every  evening.  During  that  year  the  total 
number  of  miles  travelled  by  the  postal  contractors,  by  coach  and  on 
horseback,  was  1,023,255.  The  number  of  letters  passing  through  the 
post  office  was  2,114,179,  of  which  ^7,041  are  described  as  "foreign,** 
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<aty  in  otker  words,  ivsn  addraMed  to  plaoet  beyond  the  State.  71» 
namber  of  nevspapera  was  2yl00,B8a,  of  which  1^81,613  wexe  mlas^, 
and  SI 9,376  were  ''foreign."  Book  parcels  and  paekets  were  nok 
seokooed  Mparatdy^  bat  were  aoanted  as  le^fetera.  Ten  petitions  to  'Hhe 
Governor  or  the  Council  were  conveyed  free  during  ^  year.  Xke 
revQznie  of  tiie  Department  lor  the  year  was  X2i,StQ2,  and  the  eiqpeiiiii- 
ture  was  X60,221.  The  staff  numbered  223  officers,  of  whom  ^tt^-mx 
were  connected  with  the  office  in  Sidney.  The  annual  r^ort  ako  indicates 
that  communication  with  Victoria  was  effected  not  less  than  three  times 
a -week. 

In  the  year  1866  the  first  iron  pillar  letter-ieoei^ers  weve  oreotad  in 
Sydney,  and  22  lailes  of  rai]fw»y  wure  utilised  for  postal  purposes,  16^ 
imles  being  added  in  the  following  year.  The  number  of  letters  delivered 
in  Sydney  in  1856  was  1^6,032,  «nd  in  the  country  1,481,416,  bei«g 
an  average  «f  about  10^  %o  every  persoa  in  the  omnmwinaty.  Burisg  1857 
there  weae  86,914  regist^ed  letters  and  7,873  oz.  of  gold  sent  through  the 
post  as  against  23,712  oz.  in  the  previous  year.  Tlus  postal  revenue  ler 
1857  amounted  to  £35,716,  of  which  £34,031  was  derived  from  the  sale 
of  stamps.  The  expenditure  amounted  to  £63,865,  out  of  which  sum  the 
conveyance  of  mails  within  1^  State  absorbed  £41,324,  without  taking 
into  consideration  £20,000  towards  the  subsidy  for  die  conveyance  of 
English  mails.  In  bis  report  for  1857  the  Postmaster-Creneral  was  com- 
pelled to  admit  that  the  mail  contract  for  the  conveyance  of  mails  between 
Australia  and  the  United  Kingdom  had  proved  '*  an  utter  failure,  so  far 
as  the  stipulated  time-table  mi^t  be  taken  as  a  criterion.''  Only  ten 
monthly  mail-steamers  arrived  %at  year,  and  but  one  to  contract  time; 
while  only  eleven  were  despatdied.  The  time  allowed  was  fifty-eight 
days  from  Southampton  to  Sydney,  and  fifty-six  days  from  Sydney  to- 
Southampton. 

Am  an  indieatiofi  of  ike  marrdlovs  growth  of  ^lis  service,  it  is  poi0ted' 
cat  that  while  in  1855  theve  were  only  155  post-offioes  within  the  aiwa  now 
comprised  in  New  South  Wales  and  Queensland,  at  the  close  of  1905  theve 
were  within  this  State  1,744  post^ffiees,  besides  522  receiving  offices.  Tbe 
number  of  miles  iravdied  by  the  mail  in  the  former  year  was  1,023,255, 
while  the  distance  covered  in  1905  aggregated  11,989,968,  oxolusive  of 
railwi^.  But  while  the  number  4tf  miles  ti^^elled  by  the  nmils  in  ldd5 
was  over  11  times  that  travelled  in  1855,  the  number  of  letters  paasing 
through  the  Post  Office  during  the  same  period  had  increased  over  48* 
times,  and  the  number  of  newspapers  oyer  21  times.  Packets  and  book 
parcels  were  first  enumerated  separately  in  1858,  during  which  year 
68,564  passed  through  the  post,  while  in  1905  the  number  was  22,082,950, 
Post-cards  were  first  introduced  in  1876,  when  the  number  sent  was 
128,786 ;  in  1905,  however,  no  Iws  than  8,382,282  passed  through  the 
Post  Office,  of  which  5,095,008  were  posted  within  the  State. 

Double  cards,  which  are  designated  letter-cards  and  closed  against 
inspection,  were  introduced  for  public  use  on  the  1st  July,  1894.  These 
cards  may  be  tran«xiitted  within  the  State,  as  well  as  to  Victoria,  Queens- 
land, South  Australia,  Western  Australia,  Tasmania,  New  Zealand,  Fiji, 
and  British  New  Guinea.  The  number  carried  up  to  the  end  of  1894  was 
153,700.  In  1905  the  total  number  that  passed  through  the  office,  was 
1,283,418. 

A  parcels  post,  for  inland  and  inter-State  transmission,  was  inaugurated 
on  the  1st  October,  1893,  the  maximum  weight  being  fixed  at  3  lb.  and 
11  lb.,  according  to  mode  of  conveyance.  The  number  of  parcels  carried 
under  this  system  ig>  to  the  close  of  the  year  was  44,265,  while  during 
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1894,  349,218  were  carried.  Under  the  foreign  syston,  which  hai 
been  in  toroe  since  August,  1886,  19,437  parcels  were  carried  in  1893, 
and  in  the  following  year  18,672.  In  1905  the  total  number  of  parcels 
carried  was  994,144,of  which  788,183  were  inland,  146,797  inter-State, 
and  59,164  foreign. 

Regular  steam  communication  with  England  was  first  established  in  1852. 
Prior  to  that  time  the  State  had  to  depend  upon  the  irregular  arrival 
and  despatch  of  sailing  yessels,  but  in  the  year  mentioned  the  steamships 
Australia,  Chusan,  and  Great  Britain  were  despatched  from  England, 
making  the  voyage  in  60  days,  and  causing  a  strong  desire  in  the  minds 
of  the  colonists  for  a  more  frequent  and  steady  system  of  communication 
with  the  Old  World.  The  outbreak  of  the  Crimean  War  in  1854  hindered 
the  accomplishment  of  this  object  for  a  while,  but  in  1856  a  line  of 
steamers  was  again  started,  and  the  service  was  carried  on  by  the  Penin- 
sular and  Oriental  Company  and  the  Royal  Mail  Company  for  some 
years,  without,  however,  giving  so  much  satisfaction  to  the  public  as 
might  have  been  expected. 

As  far  back  as  1854  a  proposal  was  made  for  the  establishment  of  a 
line  of  mail  packets  via  Panama,  and  negotiations  on  the  subject  were 
carried  on  for  several  years  between  the  British  Government  and  the 
Governments  of  New  South  Wales  and  New  Zealand.  The  result  was 
that  in  1866  the  line  was  started,  and  continued  in  operation  until  the 
end  of  1868,  when  it  was  terminated  through  the  failure  of  the  company 
by  which  it  had  been  carried  out.  In  the  following  year  this  State,  in 
conjunction  with  New  Zealand,  inaugurated  a  mail  service  via  San 
Francisco,  and  subsidised  the  Union  Steamship  Company,  in  conjunction 
with  the  Pacific  Steamship  Company,  for  a  four-weekly  service,  to  the 
amount  of  £37,000,  of  which  New  South  Wales  paid  £25,750  and  New 
Zealand  £11,250;  this  continued  until  November,  1890.  Under  the  new 
contract  which  was  entered  into,  the  amount  of  the  subsidy  was  largely 
reduced,  the  contribution  being  based  on  the  weight  of  mail  matter 
carried,  and  New  South  Wales  made  an  annual  payment  of  £4,000  to 
the  New  Zealand  Government,  subject  to  appropriation  by  Parliament. 
Various  extensions  of  the  contract  have  been  made,  and  at  present  the 
New  Zealand  Government  is  working  under  an  agreement  with  the  J.  D. 
Spreckels  Company  (the  Oceanic  Steamship  Company  of  San  Francisco), 
which  expires  on  the  10th  November,  1906;  but  New  South  Wales  also 
takes  advantage  of  this  route  for  the  despatch  of  mails. 

The  establishment  of  a  mail  route  via  America  had  the  effect  of  stimu- 
lating the  steamship  owners  who  were  engaged  in  the  service  via  Suez, 
and  from  that  time  there  was  a  marked  improvement  in  the  steamers  laid 
on,  as  well  as  in  the  punctuality  and  speed  with  which  the  mails  were 
delivered.  The  Peninsular  and  Oriental  Company  have,  with  very  few 
interruptions,  carried  mails  from  the  Australian  States  almost  from  the 
inception  of  the  ocean  steam  service.  Towards  the  end  of  1878  the 
Orient  Company  conunenced  carrying  mails  between  Australia  and  the 
United  Kingdom,  and  has  continued  to  do  so  ever  since.  More  recently 
the  steamers  of  the  Messageries  Maritimes  of  France  and  the  North  German 
Lloyd  have  entered  the  service  between  Europe  and  Australia. 

During  1893  direct  communication  was  established  between  Sydney 
and  Vancouver,  British  Columbia,  the  New  South  Wales  Government 
undertaking  to  pay  an  annual  subsidy  of  £10,000  for  the  maintenance  of 
this  service  for  a  period  of  three  years.  In  May,  1896,  this  agreement 
was  renewed  for  a  further  period  of  three  years.  The  agreement  was 
afterwards  renewed  for  a  further  period  of  four  years,  on  similar  terms 
and   conditions,    except   that   the   route   was   via   Brisbane    instead   of 
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Wellington.  The  contract  having  expired  on  the  3l8t  April,  1903,  a 
fresh  one  was  entered  into  for  a  period  of  two  years,  at  an  increased 
subsidy.  This  agreement  was  further  extended  for  a  period  of  three 
months  to  the  3l8t  July,  1905,  and  afterwards  for  a  further  period  of 
one  year,  from  the  1st  August,  1905,  at  a  further  increased  subsidy  from 
the  Commonwealth  of  X26,626  p>er  annum,  and  the  right  to  an  extension 
of  time  of  one  year.  Contracts  were  made  in  1895  by  the  Imperial 
ivOTerument  with  the  Peninsular  and  Oriental  and  the  Orient  Companies 
for  the  extension  of  the  maiJ  service  until  the  'Unt  January,  1898;  and 
in  the  beginning  of  1897  a  new  contract  was  made,  determinable  on  the 
3l8t  January,  1905,  to  take  effect  from  1st  February,  1898,  the  maximum 
time  for  delivery  of  the  mails  between  Sydney  and  London  being  reduced. 
The  failure  on  the  part  of  the  Conunonwealth  Government  to  obtain  suit- 
able offers  for  the  carriage  of  Australian  mails  to  England,  necessitated 
the  introduction  of  the  poundage  system  on  the  termination  of  the 
contract. 

An  agreement  between  the  Conunonwealth  Government  and  the  Orient- 
Pacific  Steamship  Company,  which  came  into  force  on  the  4th  April, 
1905,  and  continues  until  the  31st  January,  1908,  arranges  for  a  fort- 
nightly service  of  mail  steamers  to  and  from  the  United  Kingdom.  The 
|>eriod  of  transit  of  the  steamers  in  either  direction  between  Naples  and 
Adelaide  has  been  fixed  at  696  hours.  The  shipping  company  binds 
itself  to  employ  only  white  labour  on  vessels  employed  under  the 
agreement,  and  the  Conmion wealth  Government  pays  a  yearly  subsidy  of 
£120,000  for  the  service.  Mail  matter  forwarded  by  other  lines  of 
steamers  is  paid  for  at  poundage  rates.  The  mails  of  New  South  Wales 
are  now  carried  by  six  lines  of  steamers — four  going  by  way  of  Suez,  one 
via  San  Francisco,  and  one  via  Vancouver.  Two  mails  are  received  and 
despatched  every  week.  The  American,  French,  and  the  German  steam- 
ship companies  do  not  receive  subsidies  from  the  Conmionwealth  Govern- 
ment. 

On  the  7th  July,  1906,  an  agreement  was  entered  into  between  the 
Commonwealth  Government  and  Sir  Jas.  Laing  and  Sons  (Limited)  for 
the  conveyance  of  mails  to  and  from  Adelaide  and  BrindLsi.  The  service  is 
to  commence  on  the  Ist  February,  1908,  and,  subject  to  certain  conditions, 
will  be  carried  on  for  a  period  of  ten  years.  Each  of  the  steamers  em- 
ployed must  be  at  least  of  11,000  tons  registered  tonnage,  and  capable  of 
steaming  at  a  minimum  speed  of  15  knots  per  hour.  The  time  to  be 
occupied  on  each  voyage  either  way  is  636  hours;  but  it  can  be  reduced,, 
on  request  of  the  Postmaster-General,  to  612  hours.  For  carrying  the 
mails  at  the  ordinary  speed  the  company  is  to  receive  an  annual  subsidy 
of  £125,000,  the  amount  to  be  increased  by  £25,000  when  the  accelerated' 
service  is  provided. 

The  progress  made  in  regard  to  the  means  of  postal  communication 
with  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  continents  of  Europe  and  America  is 
also  marvellous.  Instead  of  the  unsatisfactory  ocean  mail  service  of  1857, 
which  nominally  brought  monthly  mails,  with  news  58  days  old,  there 
are  now  four  great  lines  of  ocean  steamships,  which  bring  mails  via  the 
Suez  Canal  at  least  once  a  week,  the  time  occupied  in  the  conveyance  of 
the  mails  averaging  33  days.  In  addition,  there  is  another  mail  service 
via  San  Francisco,  which  averages  34  days  in  transit  between  London 
and  Sydney,  and  arrives  and  departs  tri-weekly;  also  a  monthly  service 
via  Vancouver,  by  which  mails  are  sent  from  Sydney  to  London  in 
37  days.  There  was  also  a  steam  service  with  London  rta. Torres  Straits, 
and  advantage  was  at  one  time  taken  of  these  vessels  to  send  mail  matter. 
This  route,  however,  was  but  little  used  by  New  South  Wales.    The  following 
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table  shows,  as  far  as  possible,  tiie  aTerage  time  and  quietest  time 
ooeupied  in  the  transmission  of  letters  by  yarious  routes  between  London 
and  Sydney  during  1905  : — 


Londan  to  STvtnej. 

QfdiMT  to  London. 

Sdrrioe. 

nnra. 

Time. 

▲vonfo 
nme. 

^'sr 

Per  Peninmilar  and  Oriental  S.  N.  Co.,  rid  Colombo 
MdBrindiii     

daya. 
31 A 

35» 

days. 
31 
33 
87 
34 

daya. 

MA 

331 
37 
344 
»4« 

351 

daya. 
31 

„   Orient-Pacific  S.  N.  Co.,  via  Saes  and  Ki^es... 

„   Canadian- Anatralian,  via  Vancouver 

„   Oceanic  S.S.  Co.,  via  San  Francisco 

32 
34 
33 

..   MoMaseriei  Marttimet*  tftft  Marseillat  

33 

,,.  Nord-Deutscher  Uoyd,  t>ia6enoa 

33 

The  contribution  paid  by  New  Soutb  Wales  tow4irds  the  cost  of  the 
"  Federal ''  Ocean  Mail  Service  (P.  and  0.  and  Orient- Pacific  Companies), 
the  contract  for  whick  terminated  on  the  31st  January,  1905,  was  X2,183, 
and  the  net  revenue  is  estimated  to  be  £61.  The  New  South  Wales  pro- 
portion of  the  subsidy  towards  the  contract  between  the  Commonwealth 
and  the  Orient-Pacific  Company  (which  commenoed  at  Adelaide  on  the 
13th  April,  1905)  was  £31,706,  and  the  net  cost  is  estimated  to  be 
£23,715. 

The  approximate  net  cost  to  New  South  Wales  of  the  Federal  Ooean 
Mail  Service  via  Suez,  the  San  Francisco  Service,  and  the  Vancouver 
Service,  for  the  years  1900  to  1905,  may  be  gathered  from  the  following 
statement : — 


Senrioo. 

EaUmfttedNetCort. 

1900. 

1001. 

1002. 

190S. 

19M. 

1906. 

Suez  (per  Peninsular  and  Oriental  and 
Orient-Pacific  Companies) 

4,966 

£ 
1,871 

£ 
3,409 

£ 
3,491 

£ 

2,928 

£ 

Suez  (per  Orient-Pacific  Company) 

%•» 

... 

.- 

... 

^ 

23,715 

San  Francisco  (per  Union  S.S.  Co.  of  New 
Zealand,  Ltd.)  and  Oceanic  S.S.  Co. 
of  San  Francisco  

1,188 

* 

• 

• 

• 

* 

Vancouver     (per    (^anadian-Aastralian 
Line)   

7,619 

8,330 

8,162 

8,757 

11,430 

9,442 

•  CeMid  to  be  »  Neir  South  Wnlas  ooatraet  Mrvios. 


t  N«ft  revenoe. 


The  contract  with  the  Union  Company  expired  in  October,  1900;  but 
the  vesseia  of  the  Oceanic  S.S.  Co.  of  San  Francisco  carry  mails  from  New 
Zealand,  under  an  agreement  with  the  New  Zealand  Government.  The 
steamers  of  this  company  are  used  by  the  New  South  Wales  postal  autho- 
rities for  the  conveyance  of  mails  from  Sydney  at  regulation  poundage 
rates. 
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A  monthl^r  Mrrice  fioi  traoBport  of  mails  betweuL  SydxxieQ^,  Lord  Howe 
kluid,  NarMk  Uand,  New  Hebridea^  and  BaakB.  lalamia^  aad  &  quar- 
terly aerFice  betweaiL  Sydney,  SoImbob,  Saoiazai  (^em  GuiD0a)».  New 
Britada^  asui  ShmrtlaDd  laianda,  and  &  Wur-monudy  seryke  between 
Sydaay,  EUsoe  and  Gilbest  IskuKb,  via  Yila  (New  HebrideB)^  i».  provided 
by  Biirtt%  Phi^,.  de  Co.,  LkL  For  tbeee  aoncicea.  the  company  Beoeueea 
a  tdtoidy  of  £12^Q(Hk 

In  the  yeaf  1865  the  office  of  Pbstmaster-General  was  made  a  political 
one,  at  first  without,  and  subsequently  with,  a  seat  in  the  Cabinet.  The 
old  Post-office  building  in  Greorge-street  was  found  so  small  and  incon- 
renient  that  it  waa  reaoLved  to  build  a  larger  and  mose  oemmedieus 
«difioe  on  the  same  aite^  and,  in  1863,.  the  boaineaa  of  the  Department  waa 
remov«d  to  a.  tonporary  wooden  hnilding  in  Wynyjurd  Square.  It  waa 
not  until  1873  that  the  oonatruction.  ef  the  now  hnilding  waa  sufficiently 
advanced  to  allow  of  the  officers  removing  from  the  crowded  and  ill- 
ventilated  structure  in  Wynyard-square,  where  they  had  carried  on  their 
busineaa  under  great  disadvantages  and  difficulties,  to  the  present  palatial 
structure,  which  is  in  every  respect  a  credit  to  the  State.  The  head- 
quarters of  the  Electric  Telegraph  Department,  the  Central  Telephone 
Rzchange,  and  the  Money  Order  and  Postal  Note  Office  are  in  the  same 
building.  The  table  given  below  shows  the  operations  of  the  Post  Office 
in  five-year  periods  from  1855  to  1885,  and  annually  since  that  date  to 
the  end  of  1905.  For  1885  and  succeeding  yeara  the  number  of  persona 
employed  and  the  income  and  expenditure  refer  to  the  Department  as  a 
whole;  prior  to  that  year  the  figures  refer  to  the  Post  Office  only.  Also, 
from  1885,  the  income  is  exclusive  of  interest  on  Savings  Bank  invest- 
ments, and  interest  due  on  uninvested  Savings  Bank  balances  in  the 
Treasury ;  and  the  expenditure  is  exclusive  of  interest  allowed  to  Savings 
Bank  depositors : — 
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It  will  be  noticed  that,  until  1897»  the  Postal  Department  was  earried 
on  at  a  considerable  annual  leas  to  the  State.  This  was  due  in  a  great 
measure  to  the  wide  area  oyer  which  the  population  of  the  country  is 
scattered  necessitating  a  proportionately  large  expenditure  for  the 
carriage  of  mails,  and  also  to  the  fact  that  newspapers,  which  form  the 
bulk  of  the  mail  matter,  were  then  carried  free.  But  it  has  always  been 
held  that  the  safe  and  regular  despatch  and  delivery  of  the  mails  is  an 
item  of  too  much  importance  in  the  political,  commercial,  and  social  life 
of  the  State  to  be  neglected,  even  though  it  should  entail  a  heavy  charge 
upon  the  general  revenue. 

In  the  expenditure  shown  in  the  table,  interest  on  the  outlay  on  post 
office  buildings  and  telegraph  lines,  and  maintenance  of  buildings,  is 
not  taken  into  account.  If  allowances  be  made  for  these,  a  deficiency 
in  the  finances  of  the  Department  would  be  disclosed. 

The  revenue  of  the  Department  for  1905  included  the  following 
amounts: — Postage,  £676,994;  electric  telegraphs,  £150,830;  telephones^ 
£127,514;  money  order  comLmission,  £19,651 ;  poundage  on  postal  notes, 
£14,262;  fees  for  private  bags  and  boxes,  collections  from  other  Govern- 
ments, and  miscellaneous  receipts,  £33,079.  The  expenditure  for  the 
year  comprised: — Salaries,  £493,449;  contingencies,  £144,256;  con- 
veyance of  mails,  £261,424;  cable  subsidies,  &c.,  £20,043;  telegraph  and 
telephone  works,  £31,383;  rent,  £8,743;  repairs  and  maintenance  of 
buildings,  £8,068;  fittings  and  furniture,  £1,728;  sanication  and  water 
supply,  £1,714.  Exclusive  of  1,029  mail  contractors,  5,890  persons  were 
employed  by  the  Department.  The  following  return  will  give  an  idea  of 
the  magnitude  of  the  work  done  by  the  Post  Office  of  New  South  Wales  : — 


Lettera. 

POit- 

Newspapers. 

Packets  A  Book  Parcels. 

Putsela. 

Tear. 

cards. 

Beyond 
the  State. 

Inland. 

Beyond 
the  SUte. 

Inland. 

Beyond 
theSUte. 

Inland. 

No. 

No 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

Na 

1866 

—  *41 

1  "^ 

•88 

—  176 

t...^..^ 

t 

IMO 

46 

a 

15 

.78 

71,540 

1866 

45 

6 

08 

64 

221,062 

1870 

00 

6 

00 

00 

121,000 

1875 

00 

11 

00 

•  •   .  . 

OO 

«-.  -00 

1880 

00 

18 

00 

158,860 

100 

00 

1886 

OO 

84 

00 

841,000 

00 

!            00 

1886 

00 

37 

00 

348,700 

00 

J            00 

1887 

00 

89 

00 

442,100 

00 

00 

1888 

00 

42 

00 

520.920 

00 

1            00 

1889 

00 

47 

00 

630,100 

00 

(            00 

1800 

00 

54 

00 

677,400 

OO 

(            00 

2i.a» 

1801 

00 

66 

00 

808,700 

00 

1            00 

85-700 

1802 

1            00 

05 

00 

827,360 

00 

1           00 

1803 

1            00 

66 

00 

850.420 

00 

1            00 

I 

1804 

1             00 

5e 

00 

r""^-^ 

100 

00 

3 

1805 

1            00 

56 

00 

00 

00 

4 

1806 

1            00 

56 

00 

00 

1            00 

5 

1807 

1            00 

5S 

00 

00 

1            00 

& 

1808 

1            00 

60 

00 

00 

i:        00 

5 

1890 

1            00 

6C 

00 

00 

1            00 

6 

1900 

1            00 

62 

00 

00 

1            00 

7 

1901 

1            00 

dS 

00 

00 

1             00 

7 

1002 

1             DO 

7a 

uo 

00 

i:        00 

7 

1903 

1             00 

74 

00 

00 

1!             00 

8 

1904 

1             OO 

77 

00 

00 

11            00 

9 

1005 

1            00 

84 

00 

00 

1<           00 

9 

t  Estimated.        t  Included  with  letters.        f  Inclusive  of  letter-cards. 

The  progress  exhibited  by  the  table  just  given  is  astonishing.  In  1855 
the  total  number  of  letters  and  newspapers,  inland  and  foreign,  was 
only  a  shade  over  2  millions  ei^ch,  whereas  in  1905  the  number  of  letters 
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and  post-cards  had  grown  to  nearly  112  millions,  and  newspapers  to  over 
44  millions,  without  reckoning  more  than  22  million  packets  and  -book 
parcels  which,  in  the  year  first  mentioned,  were  included  with  the  letters. 
The  enormous  increase  in  the  number  of  post-cards  carried  during  the 
last  few  years  is,  of  course,  mainly  due  to  the  introduction  of  the  pictorial 
postrcard,  the  passion  for  collecting  which  seems  to  have  invaded  all  classes 
of  society. 

The  charge  on  letters  between  the  Commonwealth  States  and  the  United 
Kingdom,  which  had  for  a  long  period  been  at  the  rate  of  6d.  per  half- 
ounoe  via  Italy,  and  4d.  by  the  long  sea  route,  was  reduced  in  1891  to 
2^d.,  and  a  further  reduction  was  made  in  1905  to  2d.  for  a  letter  sent 
to  the  United  Kingdom,  whilst  a  letter  from  the  United  Kingdom  can  be 
posted  to  tlie  States  of  the  Commonwealth  for  Id.  By  an  arrangement 
made  at  the  Postal  Congress  held  in  Vienna  in  the  middle  of  1891,  New 
South  Wales,  as  well  as  the  other  provinces  of  Australasia,  entered  the 
Universal  Postal  Union  on  the  Ist  October,  1891.  The  effect  of  this  has 
been  to  extend  the  reduced  rate  to  all  countries  embraced  in  the  Union. 
The  letters  posted  in  New  South  Wales  for  countries  outside  Australasia 
increased  from  986,400  in  1891  to  1,101,000  in  1892,  the  newspapers 
from  793,600  to  873,100,  and  packets  from  142,000  to  194,900;  but  in 
1905  the  number  of  letters  had  increased  to  1,762,215,  newspapers  to 
968,262,  while  parcels  and  packages  had  increased  to  541,299,  and  there 
were  also  570,522  post-cards. 

Uniformity  in  postage  rates  has  long  been  desired,  and  an  attempt  was 
made  to  secure  it  by  the  introduction  of  the  Penny  Postage  Bill  of  1906. 
The  measure,  however,  failed  to  secure  final  parliamentary  approval. 

By  an  enactment  made  in  June,  1893,  it  is  required  that  newspapers* 
be  registered  at  the  General  Post  Office,  and  both  newspapers  and  supple- 
ments must  be  printed  in  New  South  Wales,  from  type  set  up  therein, 
Tn  order  to  entitle  them  to  transmission  as  newspapers.  This  provision 
is  continued  under  the  Post  and  Telegraph  Act,  1901,  passed  by  the 
Commonwealth  Legislature,  and  assented  to  on  the  16th  November,  1901. 

Newspapers  are  transmitted  to  any  place  within  the  Commonwealth, 
New  Guinea,  New  Zealand,  and  Fiji,  at  the  rate  of  Jd.  for  every  10  oz. 
or  fraction  thereof,  and  to  all  other  places  at  the  rate  of  Id.  for  each 
newspaper  not  exceeding  4  oz.  in  weight,  with  ^d.  for  every  additional 
2  oz.  or  fraction  thereof. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  registered  letters  dealt  with 
during  the  last  ten  years  in  the  State : — 

Tctf.  Namber.  Tear.                                           Number. 

1896 961.025  1901 1,213,277 

1897 998,304  1902 1,096,096 

1898 1,054,045  1903 928,621 

1899 1,038,768  1904 901,285 

1900 1,023,974  1905 964,294 

Of  the  registered  letters  in  1903,  1904,  and  1905,  there  were  respec- 
tively 218,244,  245,019,  and  240,752  from  and  to  places  beyond  the  State, 
and  710,277,  656,216,  and  723,542  inland. 

Compared  with  the  other  States  of  the  Commonwealth,  with  New 
Zealand,  and  with  the  United  Kingdom,  New  South  Wales  occupies  a 
favourable  position  as  regards  the  number  of  letters,   post-cards,  and 
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newspapers  carried  per  ImmI  oI  populaiaon,  Jta  may  be  Been  frsm  tiie 
f  oUowmg  table :  — 


SnmberperhMd 
ofpopuktioii. 

Oouuivj'. 

Kmnber  per  head 
arpopufaitloii. 

Oomitry. 

Letters 

and 

Postcerde. 

pepen. 

Letten 

and 

Poatoaida. 

19««is> 

papen. 

New  South  Wales 

76-7 
987 
48S 
77^ 
79-2 
69-9 

30:2 
.31-4 
27-7 
21-1 
36-6 
40-4 

Now  ZeaUmd 

AustEalssia    

United  Kiogdm ^.. 

England  and  Walsi 

lir^lfrnfl 

81-4 
«9'4 
77-7 
88*6 
67-6 
42-6 

26*4 

Vietaum    

South  Australia 

25-^ 
4-1 
4<^ 

Western  Austimlia 

4*5 

Tasmania 

Ireland 

4*6 

New  postal  routes  to  the  extent  of  386  miles  were  opened  during  1905^ 
while  216  miles  of  routes  were  abandoned. 

Tblegrafbs. 

The  elective  telegraph  was  first  used  by  the  public  of  New  South  Waka 
on  the  26th  January,  1858,  when  the  line  from  Sydney  to  LiTeipool,  22 
miles  in  length,  was  brought  into  operation.  From  this  small  b^inning 
the  system  has  increased  until  in  1905  there  were  1,069  stations,  and 
14,827  miles  of  limM  open,  catryi-ng  71,086  miles  of  wire  in  actual  use. 
The  following  table  giTcs  a  view  of  the  business  of  the  Telegraph  Brandi 
of  th^  Post  CMSee  from  1865  to  1905 :— 


Tear. 

^iE2? 

telestms 

trmnemitted, 
deUrend, 

and 
intimndt 

Actaal 
Refvmae 
received. 

lilMB. 

Wlwe. 

Coetdf 

oonetructioii» 

inolading' 

In^Olatioii. 

1866 

No. 

66 
86 
IB7 
289 
404 
425 
434 
460 
485 
628 
674 
706 
724 
813 
834 
856 
886 
916 
945 
961 
578 
988 
987 
1,006 
1,069 

No. 

•138.786 
•173.812 
•719,746 
1,319,537 
2.625,992 
2,661,126 
3,258,733 
3.936,830 
3,932,670 
4.101,449 
4.046.251 
2,976,109 
2,853.691 
2,464.074 
2,635,456 
2.796,776 
2,728,360 
2,866.670 
3.112,063 
3,219.907 
3,449,315 
8,627.369 
3.638.691 
3,637.280 
3.837,962 

£ 

29,769 
28,650 
48,657 
84,110 
155,073 
168,188 
164,511 
185,965 
186.862 
193.707 
191,319 
185,014 
157,482 
147,903 
145,901 
159,741 
155,162 
158.062 
168,758 
174.896 
186.135 
183.865 
163.018 
151,036 
166,956 

miles. 

ndles. 

2,989 
5,247 
8,012 
13,188 
19,864 
20,797 
21,444 
22,219 
22,606 
23,598 
24,780 
26,443 
27,826 
28,085 
28,799 
30.820 
33.073 
85.630 
38.718 
41,494 
46.163 
68,907 
62,856 
67,058 
71,086 

£ 

145.448 
196.5^ 

1870 

1876 

SdS.891 
462,22S 
641,66» 
666,028 

1880 

1886 

1888 

1887 

68i,6Q» 

1888 

704,912 

1889 

1890 
1891 
1892 
1893 
1894 
1895 
1896 
1897 
1896 
1899 
1900 
1901 
1902 
1903 
1904 
1905 

10,732 
11.231 
11,697 
11,905 
12,097 
12,201 
12,316 
12,418 
12.778 
1-^,242 
13,663 
14.065 
14,272 
14,366 
14,896 
14,491 
14,827 

713,665 

743,698 

767,872 

801,91» 

820.822 

831,471 

840,380 

889.476 

932.412 

989.423 

1,061,987 

1,132,626 

1,204,628 

1.257,442 

l,283,lfi» 

1,328,818 

l,«l,617 

^  Number  deepatehed  only. 
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The  waabear  of  telegrams  reeeiTed  and  cteepatcked  daring  tha  jeav, 
inland  tefogruma  being  oounted  onoe  only,  amonated  tx)  d,576>04i5,  or 
2"42  per  hetA  for  every  individual  of  the  population. 

The  state  of  telegraphic  eonstruction  in  the  principal  comitries  of  ^e 
world  at  the-  latest  available  dates  is  given  herewith.  The  figures  are 
interesting,  though  Htue  ciroumstances  of  Australasia  and  the  older 
countries  are  so  dissimilar'  as  to  make  a  comparison  between  them 
interesting  rather  than  valuable : — 


Leiq;!!!  In  MOW- 

Of  Um. 

OrWfare^ 

58,688 

181,812 

2M77 

58,656 

39,482 

189,317 

4,104 

22,262 

15,150 

29,310 

87,481 

100^137 

7.9« 

80,720 

11,000 

68>7ia 

3,849 

14,439 

76.480 

255,687 

80,014 

365,498 

3,915 

5,895 

f»,fm 

212,330 

Coontnr. 


hmgthin 


Ot  Line.      Of  WIm. 


A^i'rtrslstiB 

Argentine 

AuBtria-Hongary   .. 

Belgican 

Brazil    

^finailft 

Cape  Colony    

ChiH 

Denmark 

France 

Gennaay 

Greece 

India  (inohiBive  of  Nat&Te 
States). 


Italy  

Japan  

Mexico   

Netherlands   

Norway 

Pertugal 

ftmsia 

Spain   

Sweden    

Switzerland    

Turkey 

United  Kingdom 
United  Statee 


27,643 

16,468 

45,200 

4,210 

8.587 

5,313 

93,070 

17,883 

14,450 

3,800 

25,700 

52,518 

199,850 


106,915 
84,381 


18,363 
54,057 
12,030 

270,413 
^684 
18,023 
14,004 
89»800 

589,830 
1,155,406 


Telegraph  Rates. 

The  rates  for  the  transmission  of  telegrams  within  New  South  Wales 
and  to  the  other  States  of  the  Commonwealth  were  determined  by  the 
Post  and  Telegraph  Rates  Act,  1902,  atnd  came  into  foree  on  the  1st 
November,  1902.  For  ordinary  telegrams  not  exoeeding  sixteen  words, 
inelttding  the  address  and  signature,  the  charges  are  6d.  in  town  and 
suburban  districts  within  prescribed  limits  or  within  15  miles  of  the 
sending  station,  9d.  to  other  plaoes  within  the  State,  and  Is.  for  messages 
sent  to  any  other  State  of  the  Commonwealth ;  in  each  case  an  extra  charge 
of  Id.  is  made  for  each  additional  word.  Double  rates  are  imposed  for 
the  transmission  e£  telegrams  on  Sunday,  Christmas  Day,  and  Good 
Friday,  and  between  the  hours  of  8  p.m.  and  9  a.m.,  and  for  urgent 
telegrams. 

Cable  Sebvices. 

At  a  Conference  of  the  Postal  and  Telegraph  authorities  held  in  Sydney 
in  Mareh,  1891,  New  South  Wales,  Victoria,  South  Australia,  Western 
Australia,  and  Tasmania  undertook  to  make  good  half  the  loss  which  the 
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Eastern  Extension  Telegraph  Company  might  sustain  bj  a  reduction  in 
the  schedule  of  cable  charges.  The  amount  to  be  guaranteed  to  the  Com- 
pany for  the  time  during  which  the  contract  was  in  existence  was  one- 
half  of  the  amount  of  receipts  short  of  the  sum  of  £237,736  (the  amount 
of  the  Company's  receipts  in  1889,  after  deducting  outpayments),  the 
other  half  of  the  loss  to  be  borne  by  the  Company.  The  amended  cable 
rates  came  into  force  in  May,  1891.  For  European  messages  the  rates 
were  reduced  from  98.  4d.  to  is.  2d.  per  word  for  ordinary  messages 
from  Sydney,  from  7s.  Id.  to  38.  8d.  per  word  for  Government  messages, 
and  from  28.  8d.  to  Is.  lOd.  per  word  for  Press  messages,  proportionate 
reductions  being  made  for  messages  to  countries  other  than  those  in 
Europe.  By  a  further  agreement,  dated  November,  1892,  the  contracting 
States  decided  to  contribute  towards  such  sum  required  to  bring  the 
revenue  of  South  Australia  on  international  telegrams  up  to  X37,552. 
The  combined  guarantees  cost  New  South  Wales  in  1892  the  sum  of 
£15,397.  A  conference  held  in  Melbourne  decided,  in  view  of  the  heavy 
loss  to  the  States,  to  increase  the  rate  for  ordinary  messages  to  is.  9d.  per 
word  from  Melbourne,  equal  to  4s.  lid.  from  Sydney.  The  new  rates 
came  into  force  on  the  Ist  January,  1893,  concurrently  with  an  arrange- 
ment under  which  New  Zealand  became  a  contributor,  on  the  same  terms, 
towards  the  guarantees  to  the  Company  and  South  Australia  in  conneo- 
tion  with  the  reduction  in  the  international  rates. 

From  May,  1893,  to  April,  1894,  the  amount  paid  by  New  South 
Wales  to  the  Cable  Company  in  respect  of  the  guarantee  in  connection 
with  the  reduced  rates  mentioned  above,  was  £2,056,  £273  also  being 
paid  to  South  Australia.  The  total  contribution  for  that  year  in  respect 
of  all  cable  services  was  £21,862;  the  amount  paid  by  the  State  for 
^he  year  ended  30th  April,  1895,  was  £21,598.     In  the  following  year 

ie  amount  was  £18,167;  in  1897,  £17,710;  in  1898,  £17,512;  in 
1899,  £15,185;  in  1900,  £3,731  ;  in  1901,  £3,494;  in  1902,  £1,993;  in 
1903,  £12,028;  in  1904,  £11,613;  and  in  1905,  £10,530.  The  payments 
to  the  Cable  Company,  the  South  Australian  Government,  the  Tasmanian 
subsidy,  and  the  New  Zealand  Guarantee  have  now  disappeared.  New 
South  Wales  being  only  charged  with  the  proportion  of  the  New  Cele- 
donian  and  Pacific  Cable  guarantees.  The  contributions  which  New  South 
Wales  was  called  upon  to  pay  were,  for  the  twelve  months  ended  31st 
December,  1905: — Queensland- New  Caledonian  Guarantee,  £2,000; 
Pacific  Cable  Guarantee,  £8,530;  total,  £10,530. 

In  the  month  of  April,  1892,  an  agreement  was  entered  into  between 
New  South  Wales  and  the  Sooi^t^  Fran9aise  des  T^l^graphes  Sousmarins 
(now  known  as  the  Compagnie  Fran^aise  des  Cables  T^l^graphiques),  by 
which  the  latter  undertook  to  lay  down  a  submarine  cable,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  establishing  telegraphic  communication  between  Queensland  and 
New  Caledonia,  in  consideration  of  the  payment  by  New  South  Wales 
(Queensland  having  agreed  to  contribute  a  like  amount),  of  an  annual 
sum  for  a  period  of  thirty  years,  at  the  rate  of  £2,000  a  year,  or  such 
smaller  sum  as  shall,  together  with  one-sixth  of  the  net  amount  received 
by  the  Company  for  messages  during  the  year,  after  deducting  working 
expenses — not  exceeding  £2,400 — amount  to  £2,000.  Provision  was 
made  that  the  Government  should  have  the  use  of  the  cable  for  official 
messages  up  to  this  amount.     In  October,  1893,  the  cable  was  opened. 

The  desirableness  of  constructing  a  Pacific  cable,  which  shall  touch  only 
British  territory  on  its  way  from  Australia  to  America,  was  acknowledged 
by  the  Governments  of  most  of  the  Australasian  States,  as  well  as  by 
those  of  tne  United  Kingdom  and  Canada,  and  an  informal  Conference 
was  held  in  Tendon  in  July,  1898,  of  representatives  of  Great  Britain, 
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Canada,  New  South  Walee,  Victoria,  Queensland,  South  Australia^  ahd 
New  Zealand,  when  it  was  suggested  that  Great  Britain  should  pay  one- 
third  of  the  cost  of  laying  such  a  cable,  Canada  two-ninths,  and  the  Aus- 
tralasian States  the  remaining  four-ninths.  This  proposal  was  eventually 
adopted,  and  in  July,  1899,  a  meeting  was  held  in  London  by  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  countries  interested,  and  it  was  agreed  that  the  cable 
snould  be  laid,  and  that  the  capital  necessary  to  construct  and  manage 
it  should  be  raised  and  controlled  by  a  Board  designated  the  Pacific  Cable 
Board,  comprising  Sir  Spencer  Walpole  as  •  President,  representing  the 
United  Kingdom;  Lord  Strathcona,  Canada;  and  the  Australian  Agents- 
General  their  respective  States.  A  contract  was  entered  into  with  the 
Telegraph  Construction  and  Maintenance  Company  of  Greenwich,  and 
the  Australian  shore-end  of  the  cable  was  laid  at  Southport,  Queensland, 
on  the  13th  March,  1902,  and  the  cable  was  completed  to  Vancouver,  and 
opened  for  traffic  on  the  3rd  November,  1902.  The  cable  comprises  four 
sections,  with  a  branch  to  New  Zealand  from  Norfolk  Island,  the  length 
of  the  section  being: — Brisbane  to  Norfolk  Island,  834  nautical  miles; 
Norfolk  Island  to  Fiji,  961  miles;  Fiji  to  Fanning  Island,  2,093  miles; 
and  Fanning  Island  to  Vancouver,  3,240  miles;  the  branch  from  Norfolk 
Island  to  New  Zealand  measuring  537  miles. 

From  the  report  of  the  Pacific  Cable  Board  for  the  year  ended  31si 
March,  1906,  it  appears  that  a  sum  of  £1,997,708  had  been  expended 
upon  the  cable.  The  gvoss  revenue  from  messages  for  the  year  was 
£99,457,  from  which  has  to  be  deducted  £2,642,  being  the  sum  paid  to 
the  Atlantic  and  Canadian  Pacific  Telegraph  Companies  for  supplying  the 
date  and  the  time  of  filing  all  messages  to  and  from  the  United  Kingdom 
and  the  Continent,  and  for  delivering  messages  in  duplicate  in  London 
and  some  other  large  centres  in  the  United  Kingdom,  leaving  the  net 
message  revenue  at  £91,815.  The  actual  expenditure  of  the  Board  for 
the  year  amounted  to  £51,605.  After  making  provision  for  interest, 
the  actual  deficit  on  the  year's  transactions  amounted  to  £72,556,  which 
is  recoverable  in  the  following  proportions  : — England,  £20,154;  Canada, 
£20,155;  Australia,  £24,185;  New  Zealand,  £8,062. 

The  direct  Cape  cable,  from  Durban  to  Fremantle,  which  provides  an 
alternative  all-British  route  to  that  of  the  Pacific,  was  completed  on  the 
19th  October,  1901. 

The  following  table  shows  the  amount  of  outward  business  transacted 
by  New  South  Wales  with  Europe  and  the  East  during  the  last  ten  years. 
Compared  with  1896,  the  year  1905  shows  an  increase  of  57,941  messages, 
and  of  £18,202  in  revenue : — 


Tmt. 

■entfrom 

MewSoath 

Wales. 

Amount 
nooirwL 

TCM. 

■entfrom 

MewSonth 

Wales. 

Amoont 
reoeived. 

1896 

No. 
24,678 

26,390 

22,762 

31,720 

35,740 

£ 
71,052 

72,362 

67,065 

83,365 

97,888 

1901 

•     No. 
43,005 

79.805 

78,795 

76,718 

82,519 

£ 
90,716 

84,368 

78,197 

78,406 

89,254 

1897 

1902 

1898 

1903 

1899 

1904 

1900 

1905 
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!Fhe  mudber  of  oBMegraoon  tkfl|>at(&ed  from  eanh  of  the  CmBmouwrniA 
Sttttes  ^and  New  Zealasd  ib  1905,  tlie  mnnber  Mceired,  and  the  txmt  ^ 
the  HMflitageB  aseigTOfi  hebom  : — 


State. 

BMaived. 

Ik»teL 

Mmms^ 

Gort. 

Mmngm. 

«Mt. 

M-i^ 

€k>^ 

NowS«ittthWal«    

T4oloria  ^ 

Na 
82,519 
59»n9 

7,9« 
13,084 
14,504 
02,996 

£ 
89.254 
74,285 
12,417 
16,998 

n,497 

14,046 

!No. 
81,5^ 
55,749 
6,455 
95,989 
10,446 
101,666 

£       • 
71,044 

t 

27,164 
11,110 

No. 
164,<I67 
114,928 
14,416 
^,033 
24,950 
194,662 

£ 
160,298 

SoufSi  AnstnaU    

Western  AuHtralia   .„ 

Tmanuuiia « 

21,89» 
«S.«9S 

25,156 

Coniinonwealth 

270,243 
93,004 

223,827 
52,062 

271,803 
86.265 

•2,256 

d42,0i6 
179,269 

New  Zealand 

tM,»I7 

Tdt«l 

368,247 

275,889 

358,068 

.7ai,ai6 



*  RoiJifeuta  omt  ciAfi4B  Pre—  wiBigi  only,      t  NoneordhM  beenk«i»t  of  the  valMofinwHid 
trafl&olhttr  than  Ftam.      X  ^ot  reoorded. 


TeL£PH0K£6. 

In  oonneetion  wfth  the  Telegraph  Department  of  the  St«te,  tdapbosie 
exchanges  have  been  etftafolished  in  the  metr<4>eliB  and  other  impMiaut 
oentres  of  population. 

The  total  ntmiber  of  lines  connected  with  the  telephone  system  -on 
the  3l8t  December,  1905,  was  14,983,  of  which  12,278  were  in  Sydney 
and  suburbs,  and  2,705  in  the  country.  There  were  <)4  telephone 
exchanges,  and  Hie  number  of  telephones  in  use  was  18,616.  The  length 
of  wire  used  in  the  transmisaion  of  messages  cannot  lie  accurately  stated, 
as  the  telegraph  wires  are  largely  used  for  communication  lyy  te^pho^ae  ; 
but  the  approximate  length  of  telephone  line  open  at  the  end  of  1905  is 
giyen  as  22.111  miles.  Some  particularrs  regarding  telephones  m  the 
Commonwealth  ^Sttftes  and  New  Zealand  in  1905  wiU  be  fomrd  in  the 
following  table : — 


-. 

Exchange. 

Lenfith  of  Wim 

(distinct 
fremXekimi^ 

EeTcnii*. 

New  South  Wales 

No. 
64 
24 
19 
11 
16 
16 

No. 
18,616 
9.259 
4,210 
2.284 
4,857 
1,441 

miles. 
22.111 
96,980 
7.697 
5,383 
6,494 
1,371 

£ 
127,514 
102,396 
31,765 
25.786 
33,995 
11,108 

Victoria  ; 

Qiie«^nMland 

South  Australia 

Weitem  Australia 

Tatmania 

150 
101 

40,«67 
15,333 

72,036 
12,798 

382,664 

89,542 

New  Zealand  

Total 

251 

56,000 

84,834 

422,106 
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POFULATION. 

The  Colony  of  New  South  Wales  was  established  by  Captain  Phillip,  who 
arrived  in  Sydney  Harbour  on  the  26th  January,  1788,  accompanied  by 
about  1,030  people,  all  told.  In  the  succeeding  years  the  population 
increased  and  settlement  spread,  and  there  were  off-shoots  from  the 
parent  Colony.  Tasmania  was  constituted  in  1803,  Victoria  in  1851, 
and  finally,  Queensland  was  separated  in  1859. 

The  first  census  taken  after  New  South  Wales  was  restricted  to  its 
present  limits  was  on  the  7ih.  April,  1861,  when  the  population  was 
350,860.  The  last  oenms  was  taken  on  the  31st  March,  1901,  when  the 
population  had  increased  to  1,359,133.  The  po|>ulation  at  each  census 
period  from  1861  to  1901  will  be  «een  below,  and,  in  addition,  the 
estimated  population  ae  at  the  31st  Dee^nber,  1906,  is  shown.  The. 
figunes  are  inclusive  of  aboriginal  natives  : — 


T««r. 

Mttki. 

Fnwlw. 

Total. 

1881 

198,486 

162,372 

3fi0,660 

wn 

27S,55l 

228,480 

008,961 

1881 

411,149 

340,319 

751,46g 

1891 

612,662 

519,672 

1,132,23* 

1901 

712,456 

646,677 

1,369,133 

1906 

816,090 

714,894 

1,680,984 

The  relative  increase  from  census  to  census,  and  up  to  the  end  of  1906, . 
may  be  measured  according  to  any  of  the  methods  shown  in  the  following 
statement.     In  the  first  column,  the  population  in  1861  is  called  100 : — 


Te«. 

of 
VOpniattan. 

To«al 
InonMe 
par  Mat. 

Inirwie 
per  cent. 

PerMMfl 

1861 

100 

112 

1^1 

M4 

43*64 

.3-69 

1*61 

1861 

2U 

49*11 

4-86 

2-41 

1891 

828 

60-67 

419 

864 

1901 

887 

20-04 

1*84 

4-38 

1906 

436 

12-64 

2-41 

4-93 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  population  has  increased  more  than  fourfold 
since  1861,  and  has  more  than  doubled  since  1881^  although  there  has 
been  a  great  falling-oS  in  the  rate  of  increase  since  1891.  Prior  to  that 
year  the  annual  increase  was  about  4  per  cent.,  but  up  to  1904  it  was  under 
2  per  cent.  Since  1904  the  rate  of  increase  has  advanced,  and  is  now 
higher  than  at  any  time  since  1891^  In  1861  the  number  of  persons  pe^ 
square  mile  was  11^  in  1891  it  was  3'6,  and  in  1906  it  was  nearly  5. 
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POPULATION. 


The  growth  of  population  depends  upon  two  factors — ^the  natural  in- 
crease or  excess  of  births  over  deaths,  and  the  increase  by  excess  of  immi- 
gration over  emigration.  The  next  statement  shows  the  increase  due  to 
each  source  from  the  census  of  1861  to  1906  : — 


Period. 

lnorcftfls 

byexceMof  Biiths 

over  Deaths. 

IncreMe 

by  exoeM  of 

Immigration  over 

Total  iDcreaw. 

1861-71 

1871-81 

1881-91 

1891-1901 

1901-06 

106,077 
140,382 
211.301 
226,676 
130,799 

47,044 

107,105 

169,465 

223 

41,052 

153,121 
247,487 
380,766 
226,899 
171,851 

The  increase  by  excess  of  inmiigration  grew  steadily  larger  during  each 
inter-censal  period  up  to  1891,  but  the  decade  1891  to  1901  shows  a  very 
glaring  contrast  with  the  previous  periods.  The  increase  during  the  ten 
years  was  only  223  by  excess  of  arrivals.  There  has,  however,  been  a 
considerable  improvement  since  1901.  The  period  1861-1871,  following 
the  discovery  of  gold,  saw  the  excitement  abate  somewhat  and  a  demand 
for  land  created.  The  public  lands  were,  therefore,  thrown  open  for 
free  selection  before  survey,  and  many  persons  were  assisted  to  immigrate 
to  the  State.  During  the  next  period  the  stream  of  assisted  immi- 
gration continued,  and  it  was  also  during  this  period  that  the  '^  vigorous 
policy  of  public  works  "  was  inaugurated.  This  continued  throughout 
the  next  decade,  and,  consequently,  many  persons  were  attracted  to  the 
'State  by  the  ease  with  which  employment  could  be  obtained  and  the  high 
rate  of  wages,  notwithstanding  that  State-aided  immigration  practically 
ceased  in  1886.  Towards  the  end  of  this  decade,  expenditure,  both  State 
and  private,  was  suddenly  curtailed,  and  there  was  a  consequent  scarcity 
of  employment  and  check  to  immigration.  The  year  1891  practically 
saw  the  end  of  immigration,  and  for  twelve  years  after  the  population 
progressed  only  by  reason  of  the  natural  increase.  At  the  same  time,  it 
should  be  explained  that  the  balance  of  migration  was  affected  by  other 
causes.  One  was  the  rush  of  men  to  Western  Australia  after  the  dis- 
covery of  gold  in  1894;  another  was  the  departure  of  over  5,000  troops 
to  the  war  in  South  Africa,  from  1899  to  1901.  These  latter  have  since 
returned,  as  well  as  many  of  those  in  the  former  category,  as  will  be  seen 
from  the  above  statement,  where  the  excess  of  immigration  since  1901  is 
shown  to  be  41,052. 

The  population  of  New  South  Wales  is  primarily  obtained  at  the 
census,  which  is  taken  every  ten  years.  As,  however,  the  population  for 
the  intervening  years  is  required  for  many  purposes,  it  becomes  necessary 
to  determine  it  as  accurately  as  possible,  and  estimates  are  therefore 
made  which  depend  upon  the  records  of  births  and  deaths,  and  of  immi- 
gration and  emigration.  The  machinery  for  the  registration  of  births 
and  deaths  ensures  a  reliable  return  under  those  heads,  and,  as  regards 
the  migration  returns,  experience  shows  that,  while  the  records  of  over- 
land migration  are  by  no  means  perfect,  they  give  with  fair  accuracy  the 
gain  or  loss  to  the  State  across  its  borders.  In  the  case  of  the  sea  traffic, 
however,  the  returns  are  less  reliable,  as  there  are  persons  who  go  on 
board  vessels  after  the  passenger-list  is  made  up,  and  whose  departure  is, 
therefore,  not  recorded.  An  allowance,  based  upon  the  experience  of  the 
inter-censal  years,  1891  to  1901,  is  made  on  account  of  such  unrecorded 
departures  by  sea,  and  it  is  believed  amply  covers  the  defect  of  the 
emigration  returns.  In  1901,  at  the  census,  the  population  estimated 
according  to  this  method  was  nearly  14,000,  or  a  little  more  tnan  1  j>er 
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cent.,  oyer  the  actual  number.  This  figure  would  make  no  appreciable 
difference  in  calculating  rates  per  head.  In  the  United  Kingdom,  where 
migration  is  more  or  less  steady,  it  is  the  practice  to  estimate  the  popula- 
tion at  any  time  on  the  assumption  that  the  annual  rate  of  increase 
during  the  last  inter-censal  period  has  steadily  continued.  This  method, 
howeyer,  would  not  be  at  all  suitable  for  New  South  Wales,  on  account 
of  the  irregular  moyement  of  the  population. 

In  order  to  show  the  yariations  in  the  annual  growth  of  population, 
the  following  table  is  appended,  giying  the  population  of  New  South 
Wales,  inclusiye  of  aborigines,  at  the  end  of  each  of  the  last  sixteen  years. 
The  increase  due  to  each  of  the  factors  already  mentioned  is  also  giyen, 
as  well  as  the  annual  increase  per  cent.  : — 


Annual  InoreMe. 

Increase 

Teftr 

(Slit  December). 

Bjexoeeiof 
Births  over  Deaths 

Bj  exoeet  of 

Immiffratlon  over 

Enugration. 

TotaL 

per  cent,  per 
annum. 

1891 

1.162.190 

23,172 

17,168 

40.330 

360 

1892 

1,191,790 

25,631 

3,969 

29.600 

2-55 

1893 

1,214,660 

24.320 

—  1.560 

22.760 

1-91 

1894 

1,239.260 

23,781 

919 

24.700 

203 

1895 

1,262,270 

23.860 

—     840 

23.020 

1-86 

1896 

1,278.970 

20.667 

—  8,967 

16.700 

1-3? 

1897 

1,301,780 

22.983 

—     173 

22.810 

1-78: 

1898 

1.323.130 

19.661 

1,789 

21.360 

1-64' 

1899 

1.344,080 

20,660 

390 

20.950 

1-58.. 

1900 

1.364,690 

22.028 

-  1,518 

20.610 

1-63.. 

1901 

1,.179.527 

21.854 

—  6.917 

14,937 

109^ 

1902 

1.407,619 

21,189 

6,903 

28,092 

204 

1903 

1,431.611 

19,469 

4,623 

23.992 

1-70-^ 

1904 

1.461,549 

23,307 

6.li31 

29,938 

2-09-- 

1905 

1.496.007 

24,623 

9.936 

34,468 

2-36 

1906 

1.530,984 

25,973 

9,004 

34,977 

2-34. 

The  —  sign  indicates  a  decrease  on  account  of  excess  of  departures  over  arrivals. 

This  table  shows  clearly  the  falling-off  between  1891  and  1901 ;  during 
six  of  the  years  the  balance  of  migration  was  against  the  State.     It  is, 
howeyer,  satisfactory  to  note  the  change  for  thb  better  since  1901,  until 
in  1906  the  total  increase,  34,977  was  the  largest  in  any  year  since  1891^ 
The  excess  of  births  and  the  relatiye  increase  were  the  largest  since  1892. 
The  excess  of  immigration  was  still,  howeyer,   a  long  way  behind  the*  r 
figure  for  1891.     The  least  satisfactory  feature  of  the  migration  returns., 
is  that  the  gain   was  largely   at  the  expense  of   the  other  Australian, 
States  and  New  Zealand.     There  is  a  yery  large  movement  of  population^ 
each  year,   but  it  can   hardly  be  described   as   immigration   and  emi- 
gration in  the  restricted  sense  in  which  those  terms  are  used,   and  iss 
largely  due  to  the  arrival  and  departure  of  tourists  and  business  men. 
The  main  reasons  put  forward  for  the  lack  of  immigration  to  Australia 
are  the  distance  of  the  country  from  Europe,  the  time  taken  up  on  the 
voyage,  and  the  cost  of  passage.      Another  reason   is  the  comparative 
ignorance  of  European  people  with  regard  to  the  resources  of  the  State. 
In    1905,   however,   matters  were  very   radically  changed.      Systematic 
efforts  have  since  been  made  in  the  United  Kingdom  to  advertise  the 
progress  and  resources  of  the  State,  and.  a  sum  of  money  set  apart  to 
assist  immigrants.     There  has  also  been  a  revival  of  public  interest  in 
the  matter,  and  already  a  great  change  is  to  be  seen ;  640  picked  persons, 
of  most  desirable  character,  have  been  assisted  to  immigrate  to  the  State 
by  the  Government,  and  generally  the  movement  of  population  with  the 
United  Kingdom,  which  during  the  five  years  1901-05  was  against  the 
State,  turned  during  1906  in  favour  of  it. 
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'The  next  table  shows  the  arrirals  in  and  departures  tram  the  Stste  by 
den^  and  by  land  during  the  last  sixteen  jears,  proper  allowance  being 
ntbde  therein  for  those  unrecorded  : — 


AnHBto. 

mf^t^m^ 

1  ,n  I    Xcpi"* 

^Sea. 

B  J  ImmL 

TobaL 

BfrSiii. 

^  BjLMid. 

ToteL  ' 

1891 

69,919 

77,270 

147,189 

66,775 

78,266 

130,031 

1892 

62,197 

68^265 

130,402 

57,^76 

69,007 

126,483 

1893 

66,909 

49,608 

116,602 

64,034 

64,128 

118,1^ 

1894 

75,588 

47,090 

122,678 

71,773 

49.986 

121J59 

1895 

76.051 

58.076 

134,126 

72.128 

62.838 

134,966 

1896 

62,633 

64,746 

127,379 

67,887 

63.459 

131,346 

1897 

67,016 

71.349 

138,365 

65,611 

72,927 

138,638 

1898 

75,526 

69,940 

145,466 

71,398 

72,279 

143,677 

1899 

77,634 

71,983 

149,617 

71,563 

77,664 

149,227 

1900 

68,783 

82.530 

151,313 

67,190 

86,641 

152,831 

1901 

76.139 

87,474 

163.613 

69,500 

101,030 

170,630 

1902 

81,191 

79,459 

160.650 

67,400 

86,347 

153,747 

1903 

70,570 

81,773 

162,343 

63,632 

84,188 

147,820 

1904 

72,978 

83,284 

156,262 

63,588 

86,043 

149^631 

1905 

74»170 

98,134 

172,304 

63,682 

98,687 

162;369 

1906 

79,465 

113,871 

193.336 

68,792 

116,640 

1944332 

The  following  table  shows  the  movement  of  population  between  New 
South  Wales  and  various  countries  during  the  last  five*  years.  Over  80 
per  cent,  of  the  movement  is  with  the  other  Australian  States,  and  more 
than  one-half  ol  the  movement  with  countries  outside  Australia,  is  with 
New  Zealand  :: — 


Ck>uxitrie8. 


1902. 


1908. 


1904. 


1905. 


1106. 


Arrivals. 


^VBtralian  States  

126,368 

13.161 

4,864 

6,080 

10,187 

124,302 

12,868 

4,249 

2,313 

8,611 

126,194 

14,314 

4,842 

3,172 

7.740 

142.449 

15,093 

4,869 

3v490 

6/413 

162,166 

16,526 

United  Kingdom  ,. 

6,641 

Other  British  Posseaiiiona 

Fopeiim  Countries 

3^825 
6,180 

'    '   Total    '. 

160,660 

162,343 

166,262 

172,304 

193,336 

nJ.,                  

Dkpartcrbs. 


rrrr 

4J|^ti1ilian  States 

IS^ew  Zealand 

United  Kingdom  

•Other  'British  Possessions 
Foreign  Conntries 


ToUl 


122,796  I  119,103 

12,803  I  13,204 

5,956  :  5.138 

0,386  I  4.298 

6,807  I  6,084 


153,747  I     147,820 


121,931 

12,782 

5,837 

3,9oU 

6,101 


149,631 


135,467' 

12,310 

5,501 

4,278 

4,823 


162,369 


164,999 
16.462 
4,627 
4.608 
4,746 


184,332 


The  net  gain  from  countries  outside  the  Commonwealth  during  1906 
was  1,838.  In  1904  the  gain  was  2,368,  and  in  1905  it  was  2,943. 
Excluding  New  Zealand,  t£e  excess  of  arrivals  from  countries  beyond 
Australia  during  1906  was  only  765.  From  the  United  Kingdom  there 
was  a  gain  of  1,014;  from  South  Africa  of  689,  and  from  foreign  ooun- 
tties  of  1,360,  while  there  was  a  loss  of  729  to  other  British  possessions, 
and  of  490  to  the  United  States. 

The  following  statement  gives  the  population  for  each  of  the  States  of 
the  Commonwealth  at  the  Census  of  1901,  and  at  the  Slst  December,  1906, 
itifelusive  of  full-blooded  aborigines.  The  population  of  Victoria  does  not 
agree  with  the  figure  published  by  the  Statist  of  that  State.     It  has, 
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howeyer,  be^i  eBtimated  in  aocordaxtee  with  the*  method  adopted  h}r'1die 
Stfttisticians  of  Australia  in  conference  in  1903  and  again  in  1906.  The 
proportion  of  population  in  each  State  is  riiown^  and  the  rate  of  inoreaae 
per  annum  since  the  Census  of  1901 : — 


Stute. 

Populmtion  Slot  Mftreh, 
1901. 

1906. 

Imiiemwieeiit 

per  umum 
from  theCenmis 

If  umber. 

Percent. 

Number. 

Percent. 

1901, 
to  December,  1906. 

New  Sonth  Wales    ... 
Victoria 

1,359,133 
1,201,341 
503,266 
362,604 
184,124 
172,475 

35-93 
31-76 
13-30 
9*58 
4-87 
4-56 

1,530.984 
1,232,211 
540,250 
383,829 
261,746 
180,156 

37  08 

29-84 

1308 

9-30 

6-34 

4-36 

2-09 
-44 

Queensland    

1-24 

South  Austoalifr   

Western  Australia  ... 
Tasmania   ; 

•99 

6*31 

-76 

Commonwealth . . . 

3,782,943 

100-00 

4,129,176 

100-00 

1-53 

The  a^rerage  natural  increase  is  about  1^  per  cent,  per  annum.  It  is, 
therefore,  apparent  that  all  t}ie  States,  with  the  exception  of  New  South 
Wales  and  Western  Australia,  have  lost  population  since  the  Census,  by 
reason  of  the  departures  exceeding  the  arrivals.  The  two  States  men- 
tioned have  gained  from  the  others. 

Distribution  of  Sexes. 
On  the  31st  December,  1906,  it  is  estimated  that  there  were  816,590 
males  and  714,394  females  in  the  State,  the  proportion  of  the  sexes 
being,  therefore,  males  53*34  per  cent.,  and  females  46*66  per  cent.,  or 
about  114  males  to  100  females.  At  the  Census  of  1901,  the  males  con- 
stituted 52'42  per  cent,  and  the  females  47'58  per  cent,  of  the  total.  The 
distribution  of  the  sexes  has  undergone  little  change  for  several  years 
past,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  following  statement,  which  gives  the  pro- 
portion of  males  and  females  at  each  census  from  1861  to  1901,  and  at 
the  end  of  1906  :— 


Yew. 


ProportioDOf 
Males. 


Proportion  of 
Females. 


Males 

per  100  Femalee. 


percent. 

per  cent. 

No. 

1861 

56-67 

43  43 

130 

1871 

54-67 

45  33 

121 

1881 

54-86 

4514 

121 

1891 

54-14 

46-86 

118 

1901 

52-42 

47-58 

110 

1906 

53  34 

46-66 

114 

The  excess  of  males  over  females  is  chiefly  at  ages  above  30  years,  and  is 
due  to  the  large  immigration  of  males  in  former  years.  It  will  be  observed, 
however,  that  in  1901  there  was  less  difference  between  the  proportion  of 
the  sexes  than  ever  before,  as  there  was  very  little  immigration  d«ring 
the  preceding  ten  years,  and  the  natural  increase  of  females,  which  is 
larger  than  that  of  males,  had,  therefore,  its  full  effect.  In  1906  the 
proportion  of  males  was  higher  than  in  1901,  owing  to  increased  immi- 
^ation.  When  the  population  increases  by  excess  of  immigration  the 
males  increase  more  quickly  than  the  females. 

Ubsan  a»d  Rural  Population. 

To  anyone  unacquainted  with  the  conditions  of  Australian  progress, 
the  figures  relating  to  the  distribution  of  population  in  New  South  Wales 
win,  perhaps,  appear  somewhat  remarkable.  The  population  aggregated 
in  the  Metropolitan  area  is  considerably  larger  than  that  in  all  the 
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Other  towns  of  the  State  taken  together,  and  is  also  greater  than  the 
whole  of  the  rural  population.  At  the  Census  of  1901,  35*8  per  cent,  of 
the  inhabitants  of  New  South  Wales  resided  in  the  metropolis,  32'8  per 
cent,  in  the  other  urban  districts,  and  31*4  per  cent,  in  the  rural  districts. 
The  following  statement  shows  the  distribution  of  the  population  on  the 
31st  March,  1901  :— 


In  the  Metropolitan  area  , 

In  Newcastle  and  Saburbs    

In  1 1  towns  with  population  of  {>,000  and  under  20,000. . 
In    42  „  „  2,000  „        5,000.. 

In    02         „  „  1,000  „        2,000.. 

In  106  ..  „  600  „         1.000.. 

Urban  Population   

Rural  Population 

Total  

Shipping 

Abonsinea , 

Lord  Howe  Island  

Total  Population,  New  South  Walea  ... 


481,890 

53,741 

08,889 

125,683 

91,350 

72.771 

924,273 

422.447 

1,346,720 

8,026 

4,287 

100 

1,359,133 


During  the  ten  years  from  1891  to  1901,  while  the  rural  population 
increased  by  34,101,  the  urban  population  increased  by  194,369,  and  of 
this  latter  98,547  belonged  to  the  metropolitan  district.  It  would  there- 
fore appear,  that  judging  by  ratio  of  increase,  urban  population  is 
increasing  three  times  as  rapidly  as  the  rural.  Thirty  years  ago,  out 
of  every  1,000  persons  living  in  New  South  Wales  532  were  in  the  rural 
districts  of  the  State,  but  the  proportion  is  now  only  314,  and  this 
peculiar  result  has  been  arrived  at  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  every 
possible  inducement  has  been  offered  to  persons  to  settle  away  from  the 
towns.  The  following  table  shows  the  urban  population  and  the  rural 
population  at  each  census  from  1861  to  1901  : — 


1861.        1        ISn.         1        1881. 

1891.              1901. 

Svdnev  and  Suburbs    

95,789 
64,045 

137,586 
97,037 

224,939 
201,731 

383,283 
346,621 

481,830 
442,443 

Other  Towns 

Total  Urban  

159,834 
189,116 

234.623 
266,956 

426.670 
321,571 

729,904 
388,346 

924,273 

„     Rural   

422,447 

Total    

348,050 

501.579 

748,241 

1,118,250 

1,346,720 

It  is  to  be  understood  that  the  total  population  shown  here  is  exclusive 
of  shipping  and  aborigines.  These  figures  indicate  that  some  time  be- 
tween 1871  and  1881  the  urban  population,  which  had  up  to  that  time 
been  considerably  below  that  of  the  rural  districts,  became  equal  to  the 
population  living  in  the  country  districts.  The  year  when  this  event 
occurred  was  probably  1875.  Thenceforward  the  urban  population 
grew  far  more  rapidly  than  the  rural,  so  that  in  1901  the  astonishing 
condition  of  affairs  was  found  to  exist  that  the  urban  population  exceeded 
the  rural  by  about  120  per  cent.  The  progress  of  population  will  be  best 
seen  from  the  following  table,  which  gives  the  proportion  per  cent,  of  the 
urban  and  rural  population  to  the  whole  population  of  the  State  :-r- 


1881. 

1871. 

1881. 

1801. 

1901. 

Svdnev  and  Suburbs    

27-45 
18-36 

27-43 
19-36 

30-06 

27  00 

34-27 
31-00 

35-78 

Other  Towns 

32-85 

Total  Urban  

45-80 
54-20 

46-78 
53  22 

57-06 
42-94 

65-27 
34-73 

68-63 

,.     Rural    

31-37 
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The  relation  of  these  two  sets  of  figures  will,  perhaps,  be  more  clearly 
understood  by  a  presentation  of  the  annual  increase  per  cent,  during 
each  decade,  of  urban  and  rural  population  : — 

1801-71    1871-81    1881-01   1801-1001 

Urban    3-»2  616  562  239 

Rand 3-60  1-88  1-90  0-86 

As  the  normal  rate  of  increase  due  to  the  excess  of  births  oyer  deaths 
during  the  period  1871  to  1881  was  2'32  per  cent.,  from  1881  to  1891, 
2*23  per  cent.,  and  from  1891  to  1901,  1*80  per  cent.,  the  figures  last  giren 
show  clearly  that  the  rural  districts  of  the  State  are  not  retaining,  and 
hare  not  retained  for  sereral  years  past,  their  natural  increase  of  popula- 
tion, and  that  the  towns  hare  attracted  not  only  immigrants  to  the  State, 
but  also  some  portion  of  the  rural  population.  Various  causes  hare  been 
at  work  to  bring  about  this  state  of  affairs.  In  England,  France,  and 
Germany  the  abnormal  growth  of  the  urban  population  during  the  last 
thirty  or  forty  years  has  been  largely  due  to  the  increase  in  the  manufac- 
turing industries,  which  have  b^n  almost  necessarily  established  in  or 
near  towns,  and  which  ha^re  changed  the  occupations  of  the  people,  and 
hare  consequently  attracted  from  the  country  young  people  in  search  of 
employment.  Eren  in  the  United  States,  the  most  fayoured  country  for 
the  agricultural  labourer,  the  same  state  of  things  is  seen.  But  in 
America  the  rise  of  the  great  cities  has  been  accompanied  by  an  increase 
in  the  rural  population. 

In  Australia,  however,  influences  of  a  different  kind  are  at  work,  and 
the  growth  of  the  metropolitan  centres  has  been  marked  by  features  of 
more  than  ordinary  interest.  There  can  be  no  difficulty  in  under- 
standing the  growth  of  cities  such  as  London,  which  are  large  trading 
centres.  But  Sydney,  which  contains  36  per  cent,  of  the  population  of 
New  South  Wales,  and  whose  commerce  is  the  most  yaluable  of  the  ports 
of  Australia,  can  claim  little  trade  which  is  not  due  to  the  productiyeness 
of  its  own  territory.  There  has  been  no  abnormal  increase  of  factories, 
ret,  as  preyiously  explained,  the  rural  growth  has  been  slower  than  the 
metropolitan. 

The  rapid  growth  of  Sydney  has  been  due  mainly  to  the  physical  con- 
figuration of  New  South  Wales.  The  geographical  characteristics  haye 
made  no  other  mode  of  development  possible.  The  coastal  rivers  are  all 
short,  none  of  them  stretching  into  the  interior,  so  that  communication 
with  the  outer  world  has  begun  and  ended  with  a  good  roadstead  for 
shipping.  The  State  had  its  beginning  on  the  site  whereon  has  grown 
the  city,  which,  being  also  the  chief  port,  was  of  necessity  the  only 
channel  through  which  immigrants  from  foreign  lands  could  pass  to  the 
interior.  Immigrants  to  Australia  linger  long  in  their  port  of  debarka- 
tion, and  experience  shows  that  they  seldom  care  to  leave  it  while  em- 
ployment is  procurable. 

In  this  connection  the  following  table  is  of  interest,  as  it  shows  where 
the  persons  of  different  nationalities  in  the  State  have  settled,  whether 
in  the  towns  or  in  the  country.  The  figures  represent  the  approximate 
proportion  per  cent,  of  the  total  population  residing  in  the  urban  and 
rural  districts  at  the  census  of  1901  : — 


NatlonftUty. 

Metropolis. 

other 
Towns. 

RunO. 

Aostralian  bom 

33-40 
47*21 
44  43 

27-74 
26-23 
24-85 

38-86 

British  bom    

26-56 

Foreign  bora  

30-72 

Whole  popuUtioo 

36-78 

27-64 

36-58 
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There  k  an  appaziuit  disorepanoy  between  the  propartiens  in  the  last 
table -and  in  thc^  on  the  preoeding  page.  This  is  owing  to  the  fact  thtt 
in  the  last  table  only  incorporated  tewne  are  induded  ab  ''  urban/'  wheroM 
in  the  first  table  all  towns  with  a  population  of  500  and  over  are  included. 

It  will  be  Been  thtft  nearly  iudf  the  British  and  foreiginborn  residents 
in  the  State  are  situated  in  the  metropolis,  and  in  the  -urban  districU 
eoUeotively,  afacntt  tSiree  in  tevery  i our^  Only  one-third  of  the  Australian- 
bom  dweU  in  the  metropolis ;  but  it  should  be  remembered  that  90  per 
mmxt,  of  the  BrxtiiAi  and  Ioreigii4)orn  'acre  aduhs,  aa  against  40  per  cent 
of  the  AnBtralian*bom. 

The  more  or  less  backward  state  of  rural  development  in  New  South 
Wales  is  to  be  aoeounted  for  by  the  large  ehare  of  attention  which  the 
pastoral  industry  has  received.  Woel-growing  has  been  for  many  yeajR 
the  staple  industry.  The  ac^al  tending  of  the  flocks  needs  few  hands^ 
and  those  widely  soattered,  while  the  handling  of  bales  of  wool  at  a 
convenient  place  of  shipment  demands  all  the  resources  of  a  great  com- 
tneroial  •oentre.  A  consideration  of  the  circiunstanoes  governing  settle- 
ment thus  makes  it  dear  that,  while  areas  of  splendid  country  devoted 
to  primary  production  are  in  the  hands  of  a  comparatively  small  popula- 
tion, the  production  from  primary  sources  has  been  so  valuable  that  it 
has  been  possible  to  support  relatively  large  agglomerations  of  people 
•in  the  centres  of  secondary  production  and  distribution. 


Thb  Metropolis. 

The  district  conventionally  termed  the  Metropolis  comprises  Sydney 
and  the  forty  municipalities  which  surround  it,  as  well  as  the  islands  of 
Port  Jackson,  and  embraces  an  area  of  a  little  over  142  square  nules. 
The  area  included  may  be  described  roughly  as  a  square  bounded  on  the 
east  by  the  sea  coast,  and  on  the  south  by  the  waters  of  Botany  Bay  and 
€reorge's  River.  On  the  other  sides  it  is  enclosed  by  the  western  boun- 
daries of  Hurstville,  Canterbury,  Enfield,  Strathfield,  Concord,  and 
Hyde,  and  by  the  northern  boundaries  of  Ryde,  Marsfield,  WiUoughbr^ 
and  Manly.  The  habitations  within  these  limits  are  fairly  continuous, 
with  the  exception  of  parts  of  Ryde  and  Canterbury.  The  following 
statement  shows,  at  the  census  of  1901,  and  on  the  31st  December,  1906, 
the  population  of  each  municipality  comprised  in  the  metropolis : — 


UmiteipaUty. 


PopalftUon 
aistVAr. 

loei. 


Population 

SlftlBec, 

IMS. 


Mnnidpaltty. 


Population 
£801. 


Popuktion 
SIsIDm:, 

1806. 


City  of  Sydney 

Alexandria 

Annandate   

Ariifieia    

Balmain    

Bexley  

Botany 

Botany,  Nc^h 
Bupwood  ........ 

Gaii|p«nlowa  .. 

Canterbury  

Concord    

Darlington    

Dmmmoyne 

Enfield 

Erskineville 

Glebe    

Hunter's  Hill  .. 

Hurstville , 

Kogarah     

Lane  Cove    

Leichhardt  


118,207 

118,400 

9,341 

10,310 

«,349 

10,0fi0 

14329 

Ifi^OSO 

30.076 

32,330 

3,079 

3.720 

3,383 

4,410 

3,772 

4,79U 

7,ft21 

B,080 

7^1 

9,000 

4,226 

5,  no 

2,818 

2,840 

3.784 

.3,940 

4,244 

5,110 

2,497 

2,010 

6,059 

7.060 

19,220 

20,520 

4,232 

4,400 

4,019 

4.190 

3,892 

4.460 

.U918 

2,050 

17,454 

21,090 

Manly , 

Mamdcville  . 

Marafield    

MoBBUin 

Newtown    

North  Sydney 
Paddington 

Petemham 

Kandwick  ..... 

Redfem  „ 

Rockdale    

Ryde  

St.  Peter's 

Strathfield  .... 

Vaucluse    

Waterloo    

Waverley 
Waioui  *  * 
Woollahra 

Total 


5.035 

M.T75 

713 


22,598 

22,040 

^,984  I 

16,»7 

9,763 

24,219 

7,857 

3,222 

5,906 

2,991 

1,152 

9,609 

12,342 

6,004 

12,351 


487,900 


5,210 
21.870 

im 

8.52» 

26,380 

25,060 

23,680 

17.7» 

10.210 

26,161) 

9,460 

3,510 

7.770 

3,210 

1,410 

ll,69C 

14.780 

7.40l> 

14.320 


538,830 
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The  population  of  the  metro^i^s  is  rather  unerenly  distributed.  One- 
half  of  the  inhabitants  are  crowded  into  a  little  over  6,000  acres,  having 
a  denntj  per  acre  of  25  to  100,  ^wbile  one^^hird  oocvpy  aiboiit  18;(I00 
aonm  wiik  an  wmtraigb  density  ctf  9,  and  the  rcnudndBr  are  ^utturLd  tfurer 
dbovt  *67.,#80  aonn,  aad  hums  «  AeBsitf  ^  a  Iktie  ^^var  1  ^cr  «ois. 


Country  Districts. 

Outside  iiie  metropolitan  -dirtricts  «efttiement  ait  first  tended  to  follow 
the  main  roads,  but  iwith  the  establishment  of  the  railway,  the  populati<m 
settled  within  reach  of  the  railway  lines.  In  other  parts  of  the  country, 
however,  especially  in  the  coastal  area,  Where  the  bulk  of  the  people 
dwell,  the  development  of  1^  towns  has  more  tiian  kept  pace  with  the 
general  popizlation.  Thus,  in  the  YaAley  of  the  Hunter,  with  its  large 
agrioultunal  and  mining  industries,  {M>piil8tiffla  has  made  rapid  strides. 
Newcastle  and  suburbs,  for  instance,  increased  from  7,810  in  1861  to 
54,991  in  1901,  and  61,400  in  1906.  The  Tllawarra  district,  rich  in 
coal  and  pasture,  and  the  maize  and  sugar-growing  districts  of  the 
Clarence  and  Richmond  Rrvers  have  ako  increased  largely.  The  next 
statement  f^ows,  a^  t^e  oeoums  of  1901,  and  «t  tiie  31st  December,  1905, 
the  |>opulption8  of  the  priB(»|>al  eooBtry  munioipalities  of  New  South 
Wales:— 


Municl]»Iity. 


Poptlltttion. 


190L 


SMDoc., 
1906. 


MaDidpaHty. 


PopulatioD. 


OtnntMf 
1901. 


1906. 


JJbnry  

Annidale 

BatiuuBt  

Booriie  

Broken  Hin 

Cobar 

Oootuniindra 

DmlUquin    

Ddbbo   

Forbes  

Qlenlnnes   

Ooolborn 

Gratton  md  South  Grafton 

GHBvflle 

Hv 

Inverell 


6,881 

6.780 

4,919 

4.400 

9^88 

9.400 

2.609 

2,000    1 

27,600 

29.000 

8,871 

8.800 

2,4»4 

2,790 

2.644 

8.870 

8,409 

8.820 

4.294 

4.900 

8.918 

8.670 

10.612 

10.890 

MA7 

6.860 

MW 

«^ 

smt 

8.» 

8,298 

4,600 

8.829 

2.910 

Liemore  

Lithgow  

Liverpool    

llcHlaiKl,EMtftndWait  .. 

Mudgee    

Hambri  and  West  Navrabri 

Newcattie  and  Subnrba 

Orange  and  East  Orange    . . 

Parkes 

Pamooatta 

Penrith    

Tamworth  

Tenterfiekl  . .  » 

WanaW^gga  ., 

WelHngtoa 

YasB 

Yoong 


4,878 
6,268 
8,901 

10.078 
2.789 
2,963 

61.991 
6.881 
8.181 

12,600 
8,689 
6.799 
2,604 
6.168 
8.984 
2.880 
8,766 


6.68D 
6,880 
4.250 

U.0i0 
8.890 
8.17a 

61.400 
6,97a 
8.860 

13,000 
8.760 
6,800 
8,120 
6,660 
8.600 
2.600 
2,840 


None  of  these  mnnioipalities  is  densely  populated,  the  most  closely 
iidiafaated  only  averaging  a  little  over  6  persons  per  acre.  The  largest  is. 
B«ttrke,  with  an  area  of  over  28,000  acses,  and  the  smallest  Dubbo,  with- 
659  acres.  '  •  .  ,  ' 
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Agbs  of  the  People. 

The  Census  of  1901  furnished  full  particulars  with  regard  to  the  agea 
of  the  people  of  New  South  Wales  at  that  date.  The  table  giren  below 
shows  the  number  of  persons,  male  and  female,  at  each  quinquennial 
period  of  age  up  to  85.  The  males  in  their  21st  year  numbered  12,754, 
and  the  females,  13,457.     Aboriginal  natires  are  not  included:  — 


A^et. 


Popal*tk». 


Proportl<Ni  p6r  cent. 


Malm, 


TMtL 


ToteL 


Under  6  years 

5 — 9  

10-14  

16-19  

20-24  

25-29  

80-34  

36-39  

40--44 

46-49  

60-64  

66—69  

60-e4  

66—69  

70-74  

76-79  

80—84  

86  and  over  

^  .^  ^     C  Children 

Unn>ec,fied    [^^^^^^ 


80,308 

84,189 

81,682 

70,423 

02,448 

66,273 

62,696 

62,336 

44,030 

33,338 

26,616 

10,634 

16,733 

13,006 

7.772 

3,678 

1,883 

800 

277 

2,286 


AUAget. 


710,005 


78,663 

81,946 

80,097 

70,736 

64,818 

66,043 

46,697 

41,693 

33,436 

24,001 

19,327 

16,376 

12,192 

9,237 

6,202 

2,844 

1,674 

678 

44 

447 


168,861 

166,136 

161,679 

141,169 

127,266 

112,316 

99,293 

93,928 

78,366 

67,339 

44,942 

36,010 

28,926 

22,242 

12,974 

6,422 

3,467 

1,478 

321 

2,733 


644,841 


1,364,846 


11-31 

11*86 

11-49 

9*94 

8-89 

8-01 

7-46 

7-41 

6*36 

4*71 

3*62 

2*77 

2*36 

1*84 

110 

•61 

•27 

•11 


1218 

12-71 

12*42 

10*97 

10*07 

8-70 

7-26 

6*46 

619 

3*73 

3*00 

2-39 

1*89 

1*44 

•80 

•44 

•25 

•11 


11-73 

12-26 

11-93 

10-43 

9*46 

8*34 

7-36 

6*96 

5*80 

4*24 

3-33 

2*69 

214 

1*65 

-96 

•47 

•25 

•11 


100-00 


100*00 


100-00 


At  ages  under  30  there  is  yery  little  difference  in  number  between  the 
males  and  females — in  fact,  between  ages  15  and  25  the  females  are  the 
greater.  At  ages  oyer  30  the  males  are  Tery  much  in  excess  of  the 
females.  If  a  comparison  be  made  with  the  results  of  the  preyious  census, 
it  will  be  found  that  the  age  constitution  of  the  people  has  materially 
altered  since  1801.  The  Census  of  that  year  showed  a  steady  fall  in  the 
population,  both  of  males  and  females,  from  infancy  to  old  age,  the  only 
exceptions  being  that  the  males  showed  increases  in  the  periods  from  20 
to  25  years  and  from  25  to  30  years.  The  results  of  the  Census  of  1901 
show  that  the  largest  number  at  any  age  period  is  found  from  5  to  10 
years,  while  the  number  in  the  first  age  group— under  5  years — is  also 
exceeded  by  the  total  between  10  and  15  years.  Not  only  has  the  propor- 
tion of  the  children  under  5  decreased  since  1891,  but  the  actual  number 
has  decreased  by  6,112. 
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The  following  statement  Bhows  the  population  distributed  in  certain 
oonyentional  groups,  and,  in  order  to  account  for  the  whole  population, 
the  unspecified  have  been  apportioned  among  the  specified : — 


Nomber. 

Proportion  per  cent. 

Group. 

MaIm. 

IWiulM. 

Total. 

Male*. 

Females. 

Totd. 

Inlmnta — onder  6 

80.318 
165,791 
436,781 

27,116 

78.664 
162,064 
384,660 

19,663 

168,882 

327,856 

821,431 

46,678 

11-31 

23-35 

61-52 

382 

1219 

26-13 

69-65 

3^3 

11-73 

School  age— 6-14 

24-20 

Sapporting  ages— 15-64... 
Old  age— 65  and  over 

60-63 
3-44 

Total  

710,006 

644,841 

1,354,846 

10000 

100-00 

100-00 

Adolto— 21  and  over  

Military  a^^e— 20  to  39   ... 
Reproductive  age — 16  to  44 

380,472 
226,486 

820,006 
'313,666 

700,480 

63-69 
31-76 

49-63 
48-64 

61-70 

The  statutory  school  ages  comprise  eight  years,  namely,  from  6  to  li. 
At  this  life-period  there  were  133,238  boys  and  130,597  girls,  the  total 
being  263,835,  or  19*47  per  cent,  of  the  whole  population. 

BmTHPLACBS   or   THE    PEOPLE. 

The  population  of  New  South  Wales  is  probably  more  homogeneous 
than  that  of  any  other  country,  the  bulk  of  the  people  being  of  direct 
British  origin.  At  the  census  of  1901  no  less  than  96^  per  cent,  were 
born  in  Australia  and  the  United  Kingdom,  1  per  cent,  were  born  in 
British  possessions  and  foreign  countries,  but  were  mainly  of  British 
extraction,  and  only  2^  per  cent,  were  foreign  born.  Of  course,  some  of 
the  native  born  are  of  foreign  extraction,  but  the  number  is  small. 

At  the  census  of  1901  the  birthplaces  of  1,353,408  persons  were  ascer- 
tained, the  remaining  1,438  neglecting  to  state  their  country  of  birth. 
The  following  statement  shows  the  number  and  proportion  of  each  sex 
born  in  yarious  countries.     The  figures  are  exclusive  of  aborigines : — 


Birthplace. 

Number. 

Proportioii  per  cent. 

MftlM. 

FenulM. 

Total. 

Males. 

Femalea. 

Total. 

New  South  Wales  

487,039 

59,272 
78,441 
18,566 
30,463 
4,518 

490,137 

53,295 
61,298 
12,151 
29,482 
1,435 

977,176 

112.667 

129,739 

30,717 

59,946 

5,953 

68-67 

8*36 

11-06 

2-62 

4-30 

•64 

76-07 

8-27 
7-96 
1-89 
4-58 
•22 

72-20 

Other   ADstrftlian    SUtes 

and  New  Zealand 

England  and  Wales 

8-32 
9-68 

8<*otUpd 

2-27 

Ireland  

4-43 

Other  Britiah  PoMeations 

•44 

ToUl,  British  Empire 

678,299 

637,798 

1,316,097 

95*66 

Vo'tfv 

97-24 

German  E!mpire  

6,390 
10,437 

2,206 

9,890 

776 

2,326 
2,120 

926 
103 
173 

8,716 
12,657 

3.130 

9.993 

948 

•90 
148 

•31 

1-39 

•11 

•36 
•33 

•14 
•02 

•03 

•64 

Other  European  Countries 
United  SUtes  of  America 

CSiinese  Empire    

•93 

•23 
•74 

Other  Foreign  Countries... 

-07 

Total,  Foreign  Countries 

29.697 

5,647 

35,344 

419 

•88 

2-61 

At  Sea    

Not  stated 

1,100 
909 

867 
529 

1,967 
1,438 

•16 

•13 

•16 

All  Countries    

710,006 

644,841 

1,354,846 

100-00 

100-00 

100^00 
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The  natives  of  the  British  Empire  resident  in  Nev  South  Wales, 
including  of  course  the  Australian  bom,  numbered  1,316,097,  er  97*^ 
per  cent,  of  the  whole  population.  The  foreign  bom  numbered  3&,344, 
or  2"61  per  cent,  of  the  total.  Of  these,  Europeans  were  the  mort 
numerous,  comprising  21,273,  or  60*2  per  cent.,  Asiatics  came  next 
with  10,261,  or  29*0  per  cent.,  followed  by  Americans  with  3,330,  or  9*4 
per  cent.,  and  Africans  with  93,  or  '3  per  cent.  The  foreign  countrieB 
which  contributed  the  highest  numbers  to  the  population  were  the  Chineie 
Empire,,  with  9,993;  German  Empire,  8,716;  Sweden  and  Norway, 
3,190;  and  the  United  States  of  America,  3,130. 

The  foreign  born  population  are  almost  entirely  adults,  only  4  per 
cent,  of  the  males  and  11  per  cent,  of  the  females  being  under  21.  The 
British  born  inhabitants  are  also  largely  composed  of  adults.  The  nativei 
of  New  South  Wales  are  most  numerous  at  the  younger  a^BS^  only  37*5 
per  cent,  of  the  males  and  38*6  per  cent,  of  the  females  being  orer  21.  Of 
the  nati^res  of  the  other  Australian  States  a  little  more  than  two^irdi 
are  adults. 

The  following  statement  shows  the  proportion  per  cent,  ol  the 
population  born  in  rarious  countries  at  each  census  from  1861  to  1901 :— 


Birthplaoes. 

1861. 

1871. 

1881. 

1891. 

190L 

New  South  Wales 

46-80 

1-34 
24-i3 

6-21 

15-67 

•99 

58*55 

2-68 
17-75 

3*90 

12-53 

-39 

6216 

5-94 
14-77 
3-35 
9-24 
•50 

64  •SS 

7-56 

13-74 

3^28 

668 

•44 

72-20 

Other    Aastralian    States    and    New 
Zealand    

8-32 

England  and  Wales  

$•» 

Scotland   .  

2-27 

Ireland 

4-43 

Other  Britisb  Possessions 

•44 

Total,  British  Empire   

93-44 

95-89 

96-96 

96^28 

97-24 

Oflfinan  Empire  .............. .^....t,. ...... 

1-57 

•20 

3-71 

108 

1-32 
•18 

143 
•90 

1^01 
•88 

138 
•56 

•85 
Ml 
117 

•41 

•64 

Other  European  Countries   .., 

•9$ 

Ohineee  Emnire  

•74 

Other  Foreign  Countries  

•sa 

Total,  Foreign  Countries 

656 

3-83 

381 

3-54 

2-61 

At  Sea 

» 

•28 

-28 

•18 

•15 

All  Countries  

10000 

100*00 

lOO^OO 

100-00 

100*60 

*  NotaaoerliiBed  ;  induded  with  '*  Otfav  Foraign  GountriM." 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  proportion  of  the  Australian  born  has  been 
steadily  increasing,  and  the  proportion  of  the  foreign  born  steadily 
diminishing  ever  since  1861.  The  eoun tries  of  the  United  Kingdom  all 
Boow  large  decreftflei^* 
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▲i  the  date  of  the  last  eoumeratioa  there  were  liring  in  the  other 
fine  Stiitee  and  New  Zealimd  711,089  native  of  New  tSouth  Wales,  and  in 
New  South  Wales  there  were  living  IH^OBS  natives  of  the  other  States, 
80  that  the  net  gain  to  New  South  Wales  of  immigrants  from  other  parts 
of  Australasia  was  38,010  persons.  The  distribution  in  each  State  was 
as  follows : — 


state. 

NatiTesofMcfa 
State  Uving  in 

Walea. 

NattveaofNew 

South  WAtoa 

liTiog  in  eaoh 

State. 

GainioNeir 
SottftliWalea 

LomtoNew 
Seath  Wales. 

Victoria. „.... 

South  Australia   

66,019 
22,060 
14,968 
10,689 
7^77 
887 

22,404 
4,128 

24,868 
6,492 
2,076 

14,122 

33,616 
17,931 

4,097 
6,602 

Qneenshmd    ^ 

New  Zealand 

9.900 

Tasmania   «^... 

Western  Australia  ,. 

13,236 

Total 

112,099 

74,080 

61,146 

23,136 

As  the  table  shows,  New  South  Wales  gained  from  Yictorie,  South  Aus- 
tralia, Tasmania,  and  New  Zealand,  but  lost  to  Queensland  and  Western 
Australia. 

Coloured  Alibn  Racbs. 

The  influx  of  Hindoos  and  other  Eastern  raoes  had  long  caused  a 
feeling  t)f  uneasiness,  and  restrictive  legislation  was  already  in  force 
prior  to  federation.  One  of  the  first  measures  pased  by  the  Federal 
ParliasBeBt  was  ihe  Intmigration  i4estriction  Act,  which  provided  for  the 
exclusion  of  any  person  who,  when  asked  to  do  so,  failed  to  write  out  and 
s^n  a  passage  of  ififty  words  in  a  European  language  specified  by  an 
offioor  of  the  Customs.  Ot^ier  undesirable  persons  enumerated  in  the 
Act  are  prohibited  from  entering  the  Commonwealth.  Under  the 
hmnigrstion  Restriction  Amendment  Act  ef  1905,  however,  the  dictation 
tost  was  altered  by  the  substitution  of  any  prescribed  language  for  a 
European  language,  as  in  the  principal  Act. 

During  1902  admission  was  refused  to  653  persons,  i«i  1903  to  152 
persons,  in  1904  to  117,  and  in  1905  to  106,  of  whom  about  93  per  cent. 
failed  to  pass  the  education  test.  The  Act  does  not  apply  to  persons  in 
possession  of  certificates  of  exemption,  to  His  Majesty's  land  and  sea 
forces,  to  the  master  and  crew  of  any  public  vessel  of  any  Grovernment,  to 
any  person  duly  accredited  by  any  -Government,  or  to  any  person  who 
satisfies  an  officer  of  the  Customs  that  he  has  been  formerly  domiciled 
in  the  Commonwealth. 

The  further  immigration  of  Pacific  Islanders  to  Australia  is  now  pro- 
hibited by  the  Pacific  Islands  Labourers  Act.  This  Act  was  particularly 
diivoted  against  the  oontinued  onployment  of  these  aliens  on  the  sugar 
plantations,  and  under  its  proivisions  all  agreements  for  their  employment 
terminated  on  the  31st  Deoember,  1906.  Arrangements  were  made  by  the 
Commonwealth  Government  lor  the  deportation  of  the  Islanders  to  their 
respective  hcoaes  during  1907. 
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At  the  census  of  1901  the  number  of  coloured  persons  in  Ifew  South 
Wales  was  14,833,  the  country  of  birth  being  as  follows.  Aboriginal 
natiyes  of  Australia  are  not  included  : — 


BirthplAoe. 

Mftlea 

Femalas. 

TdUL 

Asiatics- 
Chinese    

10,063 

627 

1,576 

87 

152 

464 

56 

38 

66 

160 

514 

16 

2 

9 

268 

6 

10.222 

1,041 

1,692 

89 

Chinese  half-<!aates    

India 

Ceylon 

Japan   

161 

"    r^~* 

Syria 

722 

Afghanistan    

56 

Ooa    ..................!!...!..!.....!.. 

88 

Other  Asiatics    

60 

^  Total  Asiatics 

13,007 

973 

13,980 

Africans— 

Effypt  

13 

167 

89 

16 

6 

89 

6 

19 

^  auritius  and  the  Seychelles 

256 

Algeria  (Arabs) '. 

89 

Other  Africans  

22 

Total  Africans    ;. 

285 

101 

386 

Polynesians  and  Melanesians — 

New  Caledonia  , 

43 
46 
21 
265 
37 
14 
20 

3 
2 

4 
10 

......^ 

46 

New  Hebrides    , 

Fiji   

48 
26 

Soath  Sea  l8lands.(not  otherwise  described) 
Solomon  Islands 

276 
37 

Sandwich  Islands  

14 

Other  Polynesians 

22 

Total  Polynesians  and  Melanesians 

446 

21 

467 

Grand  Total    

13,738 

1,095 

14,833 

Chinese, — The  most  numerous  of  these  races  was  the  Chinese,  who  con- 
stituted also  the  most  important  foreign  element  in  the  whole  population. 
They  were  first  attracted  to  the  State  by  the  gold  discoYories.  In  1901 
they  numbered  11,263,  comprising  10,222  full  bloods  and  1,041  half- 
castes,  and  were  nearly  all  males.  The  number  of  Chinese  in  the  State  at 
the  date  of  each  census  from  1861  to  1901  was  as  follows:  — 


• 

Oearai. 

Mftlea 

FenMles. 
1 

TMal. 

oant.  of  total 
population. 

1861 

12.986 

2 

12.988 

3-70 

1871 

7,208 

12 

7.220 

1-43 

1881 

10,141 

64 

10,205 

1-36 

1891 

13,556 

601 

14.156 

1-26 

1901 

10,590 

673 

11,263 

•83 

Prior  to  1891  the  half-castes  were  not  enumerated.  It  will  be  seen  that 
there  has  been  a  gradual  decrease  since  1 871  in  the  proportion  of  Chinese. 
From  1861  to  1871  the  decline  was  probably  due  to  the  diminished  gold 
yield  and  the  discovery  of  richer  fields  in  the  neighbouring  States.  From 
1891  to  1901  the  results  of  the  Chinese  Restriction  Act,  which  was  passed 
in  1888,  are  evident.     In  1887,  the  year  before  the  passing  of  tl^  Act, 
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the  number  of  Chinese  arriTing  in  New  South  Wales  was  4,436,  in  1888 
the  arriyals  were  1,848,  but  since  that  year  the  highest  number  was  176 
in  1904.  Acts  to  restrict  the  inunigration  of  Chinese  had  also  been 
passed  in  1867  and  1881. 

Only  about  10  per  cent,  of  the  Chinese  are  under  21  years  of  age,  those 
who  are  so  young  baring  been  born  in  New  South  Wales.  The  number 
in  the  principal  age  groups  was  as  follows.  The  proportions  borne  by 
the  males  in  each  group  to  the  total  males  in  that  group  are  abo  shown  : — 


A^  GroafK 

lUlet. 

FeiMlM. 

TotaL 

Proportion  per  cent  o< 

Males  to  total  Malee 

ineaohOrofop. 

Under  5 

127 
266 
158 
5,842 
3,808 
766 
128 

129 
246 
106 
182 
10 

256 
512 
264 
6,024 
3.318 
766 
123 

016 

6—14 

0-16 

15—20 

019 

21—44 

2-28 

45—64 

3-47 

65  *nd  over   .............  t  t .  1 1 .  t « 

2*83 

Not  stated— Adolti 

• 

Total  

10,590 

673 

11,263 

1*49 

The  group  on  which  the  males  hare  most  influence  is  thus  from  45  to 
64.  The  old-age  group,  65  and  over,  contains  nearly  3  per  cent,  of 
Chinese. 

The  Chinese  are  scattered  throughout  the  State,  but  are  principally  to 
be  found  in  the  metropolis,  which  contained  3,842,  or  about  one-third  of 
the  total,  while  the  balance  of  the  metropolitan  county,  Cumberland, 
contained  555.  In  Newcastle  the  number  was  322.  Their  occupations 
are  many  and  various,  the  principal  of  them  being  shown  in  the  state- 
ment below.  They  are  market-gardeners,  cooks,  domestic  servants, 
cabinetmakers,  scrub-cutters,  and  mineral  fossickers.  They  hawk  fancy 
goods  and  vegetables.  They  even  invade  the  callings  of  women,  and  are 
to  be  found  as  laundry  workers.  Inveterate  gamblers,  w}\erever  they  go, 
they  introduce  their  lotteries  and  games  of  chance,  although  only  ten 
were  candid  enough  to  return  themselves  at  the  census  as  connected  with 
such.  As  grocers  and  storekeepers  they  are  to  be  found  everywhere,  and 
their  competition  in  this  direction  is  much  feared. 

The  following  statement  shows  the  principal  occupations  of  the  males  : — 


Oeoapatlon. 

Malen 

Oooupaiion. 

Males. 

Market«g«rdeDer8    

3,563 
1,019 
785 
662 
546 
493 
371 
294 
279 
289 
231 
214 

Ship  Servants 

151 

Miners  

128 

SomlMsuttera.  k^ 

Merchants  and  Dealers    

122 

Cabinet  and  Fumitare  Makers 

106 

finot,  

Domestic  Servants   

90 

Storekeepers    

General  Labourers    

90 

Laundry  Workers 

68 

Fanners    

Others 

494 

Fmit  Dealers 

Indefinite  and  Unspecified 

64 

Dependents    

581 

TfnAjil  Aiwl  R4M«mfli>i*nl:  fijivvAnta 

Total 

Hawkers ..., 

10,590 
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▼erj  HnaU  pMrt  oi  the  populaitioiK  mvmlMraig  oolor  15S.  ifiahw  aad  S^ 
females.  Th^  were  neaply  aH  sitiialad  ia.  Sj«buy  and  Nenroaatia^  aikl 
were  engaged  as  ship  and  house  servants. 

Indians  and  CmgaUse, — The  coloured  natives  of  iBdia  and  Cbylbn 
numbered  1,681,  and  wene  almost  entirely  mafes,  there  being  onljf  18 
females.  The  number  was  swollen  by  the  presence  of  173  soldiers  wBo 
had  come  from  India  to  take  part  in  the  Commonwealth  oelebrationa  in 
Jfmuarjy  1901.  The  persons  of  these  countries  are  to  be  found  chiefly 
in  the  metropolis,  where  there  were  705.  In  the  farming  and  sugar- 
growing  counties  of  Clarence  and  Rous  th^re  were  148  aad  2M  rcopao 
tively.  They  are  principally  adults,  the  great  majority  being  betwe^ 
the  ages  of  35  and  45.  The  Indians  and  Cingalese  were  principal^ 
hawkers,  farm  labourers,  and  lascars. 

Syrians. — Of  all  the  coloured  races  the  Syrians  show  the  greatest 
equality  of  sexes,  there  being  454  males  and  268  fen^ales,  and,  unlike  the 
others,  they  do  not  congregate  so  much  in  the  city.  About  50  per  cent, 
of  them  are  hawkers,  who  travel  all  over  the  State;  the  greater  part  of 
the  remainder  are  storekeepers  and  drapers  in  the  country. 


Aboriginbs. 

The  aborigines  of  Australia  form  a  distinct  race,  and  it  may  be 
presumed  that  the  whole  of  them  throughout  the  continent  sprang-  from 
the  same  stock,  although  it  is  remarkable  tiiat  tiieir  laiiguages  AiSn 
so  greatly  that  tribes  within  short  distances  are  often  quite  unabfie'  to 
understand  each  other,  and  in  fkot  afanost  everj  large  oomnmntty  ef 
natives  has  its  own  peculiar  dialect.  It  is  difficult  to  form  a  oorreoft 
estimate  of  the  numbers  of  the  aborigines;  but  while  there  ra  reason  to 
believe  that  some  generations  ago  they  were  very  numerous,  there  is  ample 
evidence  of  late  years  that  in  many  places  they  are  decreasing^. 

It  is  recorded  that  Governor  Phillip  estimated  the  aboriginal  popular 
tion,  about  the  year  1800,  at  oae  million ;  the  number  between  Bn^en  Bay 
and  Botany  Bay  appearing  to  have  beea  about  3,000.  It  is  impossible 
to  say  how  far  this  estimate  was  in  aocor dance  with  fact;,  for  although 
at  the  time  it  did  not  probably  seem  an  exaggerated  conjecture  in  the 
face  of  so  large  a  number  as  3,000  having  been  found  within  the  small 
area  between  the  bays  above  mentioned,  yet  considering  how  small  a 
portion  of  the  territory  was  then  explored  by  the  early  settlers,  the  state- 
ment must  be  accepted  as  what  it  professes  to  be,  namely,  an  estimate  at 
a  time  when  the  data  to  hand  were  very  limited. 

The  aborigines  were  never  properly  enumerated  until  the  censua  (^ 
1891,  when  they  were  separated  into  full  bloods  and  half-castes.  In 
1901  only  full  bloods  and  nomadic  half-castes  were  counted.  According 
to  the  Commonwealth  Constitution  Act»  in  reckoning  the  quota  to  deter- 
mine the  number  of  members  to  which  each  State  is  entitled  in  the  Bbuse 
of  Representatives,  aboriginal  natives  of  Australia  are  not  to  be 
counted.  In  reference  thereto,  the  Federal  Attorney-General  decided 
that  only  fuU-bloods  were  abortgiaes  within  the  meaning  of  the  Act,  aad^ 
eonsequently,  half-castes  in  1901  were  included  in  the  general  populatiaii* 
In  1861  aborigines  were  not  enumerated  at  all;  in  1871  and  1881  tha 
wandering  tribes  were  passed  over,  and  only  those  who  were  civilised  or 
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Iq  contact  witii.  EuropeanB  were  enumerated  and  mduiied  in  the  general 
popniation.     The  nnmbers  inolu<fed  in  the  pepttlation   at 


were; 


0— 

MiOw^ 

T.^ 

DBtaL 

1871 

7(» 

2T4 

968 

1881 

938 

706 

i.m 

18dl 

4,569 

3,721 

8,280 

1901 

2,451 

1,838 

4,287 

In  1891  the  number  of  half-castes  was  1,663  males  and  1,520  females, 
or  3,183  total  persons.  In  1901  the  number  of  botk  fulL-bloods  and 
half-castes  was  4,093  males,  3,341  femaiee^  7,434  total  persona.  The 
number  of  nomadio  half-castes  was  50^,  comprising  259  males  and  250 
sonales. 

The  following  statement  shows  the  total  number  of  aboirigines  and  halfr 
^wtes  in  New  South  Wales  at  the  date  of  each  census  sinoo  1861,  the 
numbers  for  the  three  first  periods  being  estimates  v — 

TflAT.  NmriMr  of  AborigiDMk 

1861 16,669 

1871 12,006 

1881 10,000 

1891 8,280 

1901 „ 7,434 

The  aboriginal  race  is  fast  disappearing  befora  the  march  of  settluiienl, 
the  annual  rate  of  decrease  being  about  1  per  cent.  At  the  census  of 
1891  only  5,097  were  of  pure  blood,  an^  this  number,  in  1901,  had 
fallen  to  3,778.  The  half-castes  slightly  increased.  It  is  possible  that 
some  of  the  aborigines,  especially  those  least  civilised,  escape  being 
enumerated. 

The  number  of  aborigines  under  the  control  of  the  Aborigines  Protec- 
tion Board  at  the  end  of  the  year  1905  was  7,133,  of  whom  2,656  were 
full-bloods  and  4,477  half-castes.  This  shows  a  decrease  on* the  return 
for  the  end  of  1904  of  74  full-bloods  and  an  increase  of  297  half-castes. 
The  number  of  births  reported  during  1905  was  249  (184  of  the  children 
being  half-castes),  and  the  nimiber  of  deaths,  153  (64  half-castes).  There 
are  seyen  mission  stations.  These  establishments,  when  first  formed, 
were  little  more  than  camping  grounds  for  the  aborigines,  where  the 
blacks  worked  for  their  rations,  and  elementary  instruction  was  im- 
parted to  the  children;  but  now  they  hare  developed  into  settlements, 
with  greatly  improved  huts  for  married  couples,  and  adequate  accom- 
modation for  teaching,  duly  qualified  instructors  having  been  appointed 
by  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction.  During  1905  there  were  on 
an  average  886  full-blood  aborigines  and  half-castes  living  at  the  mission 
stations,  and  during  the  same  period  683  abooriginal  children  were 
seoeiving  instmetion  in  sdmols  or  privately.  During  the  year  a  sum  ol 
j£l  7,197  was  expanded  on  the  aborigines.  There  are  altoge^ier  in  the 
State  150  reserres  for  the  aborigines,  the  total  area  being^  26,015  acres* 

Naturalisation. 

Up  to  the  31st  December,  1903,  oertificates  of  naturalisatian  wore 
granted  to  aliens  in  aocordanoe  with  the  Naturalisation  and  Denization 
A«t  of  1898,  but  with  the  passing  of  the  Commonwealth  Naturalisatien 
Act  this  power  was  taken  away  from  the  States  and  vested  exclusively 
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in  the  Commonwealth  Government.  The  Act  came  into  operation  on  the 
iBt  January,  1904.  No  letters  or  certificates  of  naturalisation  granted 
in  any  State  after  the  coming  into  operation  of  the  Federal  law  are  to 
have  Hny  effect. 

Under  the  Conmionwealth  Act,  any  person  who  had,  before  the  passing 
of  the  Act,  obtained  a  certificate  of  naturalisation  in  any  State  is  deemed 
to  be  naturalised.  Any  person  resident  in  the  Oomiuouwealth,  not  beini^ 
a  British  subject,  and  not  being  an  aboriginal  native  of  Asia,  Africa, 
or  the  islands  of  the  Pacific,  excepting  New  Zealand,  who  intends  to 
settle  in  the  Commonwealth,  and  who  has  resided  in  Australia  con- 
tinuously for  two  years  immediately  preceding  the  application,  or  who 
has  obtained  in  the  United  Kingdom  a  certificate  of  naturalisation,  may 
apply  to  be  naturalised. 

An  applicant  under  the  first  heading  must  produce,  in  support  of  his 
application,  his  own  statutory  declaration  exhibiting  his  name,  age, 
birth-place,  occupation,  residence,  the  length  of  his  residence  in  Aus- 
tralia, and  stating  that  he  intends  to  settle  in  the  Commonwealth,  as  well 
as  a  certificate  signed  by  some  competent  person  that  the  applicant  is 
known  to  him  and  is  of  good  repute.  An  applicant  under  the  second 
heading  must  produce,  in  support  of  his  application,  his  certificate  of 
naturalisation  and  his  own  statutory  declaration  that  he  is  the  person 
named  in  the  certificate,  that  he  obtained  it  without  fraud,  that  the 
signature  thereto  is  genuine,  and  that  he  intends  to  settle  in  the  Com- 
monwealth. 

The  Governor-General,  if  satisfied  with  the  evidence  adduced,  may  in 
his  discretion  grant  or  withhold  a  certificate  as  he  thinks  most  conduciye 
to  the  public  good,  provided  that  he  shall  not  issue  the  certificate  until 
the  applicant  has  taken  the  necessary  oath  of  allegiance. 

Any  person  to  whom  a  certificate  of  naturalisation  is  granted  shall 
be  entitled  to  all  political  and  other  rights,  powers  and  privileges,  and 
be  subject  to  all  the  obligations  of  a  natural-born  British  subject,  pro- 
vided that  where,  by  the  provisions  of  any  State  Act,  a  distinction  is 
made  between  the  rights  of  natural-born  British  subjects  and  those 
naturalised  in  the  State,  the  rights  conferred  by  the  Commonwealth  Act 
shall  be  only  those  to  which  persons  naturalised  by  the  State  Act  are 
entitled.  Under  the  previously  existing  Act  in  New  South  Wales,  aliens 
may  hold  and  acquire  both  real  and  personal  property,  but  may  not 
qualify  for  any  office,  nor  have  any  rights  or  privileges  except  such  as 
are  expressly  conferred  upon  them. 

Any  alien  woman  who  marries  a  British  subject  shall  be  deemed  to 
be  thereby  naturalised.  Any  infant,  not  being  a  natural-born  British 
subject,  whose  father  has  become  naturalised,  or  whose  mother  is  married 
to  a  natural-born  British  subject  or  to  a  naturalised  person,  and  who 
has  at  any  time  resided  in  Australia  with  such  father  or  mother,  shall 
be  deemed  to  be  naturalised. 

On  the  whole,  the  conditions  to  be  fulfilled  under  the  Commonwealth 
Act  do  not  differ  greatly  from  those  under  the  old  State  Act,  but  the  term 
of  residence  necessary  is  now  two  years,  whereas  formerly  it  was  five 
years.  Under  the  Commonwealth  Act,  Asiatics,  Africans,  and  Pacific 
Islanders  are  refused  the  rights  of  naturalisation;  previously  only  the 
Chinese  were  so  treated. 

At  the  census  of  1901  the  number  of  naturalised  foreigners  was  3,619, 
comprising  3,265  males  and  354  females.  It  is  probable,  however,  that 
these  numbers  are  under-stated.  Germans  have  availed  themselves  most 
largely  of  the  privileges  of  naturalisation,  having  taken  out  about  one- 
half  of  the  certificates  granted. 
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The  following  table  shows  the  nationalities  of  the  persons  naturalised 
during  each  of  the  last  five  years,  and  up  to  the  end  of  1905 :  — 


NatUmaUty. 

1901. 

1002. 

1908. 

1904. 

1906. 

Total  to  end 
of  1906. 

Oemum 

153 
163 
36 
39 
71 
10 

36 

108 

110 

37 

31 

63 

6 

"41 

109 
89 
30 
34 
66 
3 

'69 

412 
433 
148 
116 
239 
26 

*6 

170 

113 

11 

58 

156 

10 

26 

4,618 

SfMun^inft^itfi   

2.052 

Russian 

555 

Italian  

408 

Other  European 

United  States 

1,430 
170 

China 

Othen  

908 
504 

Total 

607 

386 

400 

1.379 

544 

10,735 

There  was  a  large  increase  in  the  number  naturalised  during  1904,  the 
first  year  under  the  Commonwealth  Act,  by  which  the  conditions  were 
made  somewhat  easier ;  but  in  1905  the  number  was  largely  reduced. 

The  principal  occupations  followed  by  the  persons  who  were  naturalised 
during  1905  were  as  follows: — Carpenter,  11;  cook,  21;  farmer,  26; 
fireman,  10;  fish  dealer,  21;  fruiterer,  15;  labourer,  82;  mariner,  57; 
miner,  53;  storekeeper,  13. 
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Conjugal  Conditiqk. 


In  most  comitries  the  pioportdoii  of  married  to  the  total  population  is 
somewhat  in  excess  of  one-third.  In  New  South  Wales  the  proportion  is 
slightly  lower,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  foUowing  statement,  giving  the  number 
and  prc^rticm  of  eadi  sex  of  each  ccmdition  at  the  Cessiis  of  1901 : — 


Con jugml  Oondltioa. 

Number. 

Males. 

Females. 

Total 

Jlalea. 

F«aiale8. 

ToftaL 

484,250 

202,922 

19,451 

692 

2,690 

402,326 

206,186 

35,207 

708 

414 

886,576 

409,108 

54,658 

1,400 

3,104 

68-49 

28-67 

2-75 

•09 

62-43 

32-00 

5-46 

•11 

65-61 

Married 

30*25 

Widowed   

4-04 

Divorced    

•10 

Not  stated 

Total  

710,006 

644,841 

1,354,846 

10000 

100-00 

100-00 

There  are  more  married  women  than  married  men  in  the  State  owing 
probably  to  the  absence  of  the  husbands,  and  to  the  fact  that  a  few  women 
return  themselves  as  married  who  are  not  really  so.  The  large  excess  of 
widows  over  widowers  is  owing  to  the  greater  mortality  among  men,  and  to 
widowers  re-marrying  more  often  than  wido^w».  The  proportion  of  never 
married  is  greater  for  males  than  for  females. 

The  proportions  per  cent,  of  the  never  married,  married,  and  widowed  at 
each  census  from  1861  to  1901,  were  as  shown  below.  The  divorced  are 
not  shown  on  account  of  the  smallness  of  the  numbers,  and  because  they 
were  not  enumerated  prior  to  1891 : — 


Census. 

Males.                               j 

Females. 

Never  Married. 

Married. 

1 
Widowed.    1 

Never  Married. 

Married. 

Widowed. 

1861    69-34 

1871    '           69-96 

1881    j          70-64 

1891    69-78 

1901    68-49 

28-23 
27-59 
26-93 
27-41 
28-67 

2-43 
2-45 
2-43 
2-78 
2-75 

61-09 
62-89 
63-52 
62-87 
62-43 

35-14 
32-82 
31-75 
3211 
3200 

3-77 
4-29 
4-73 
500 
5-46 
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Tbe  propMtkm  of  tbe  aevMr  mAToed  el  aaeh  lez  infirowwd  at  each  ceBtqa 
op  to  1881,  b«t  decroafled  fEom  1881  to  1901.  Tke  manied,  as  might  be 
QsqMcted,  showed  a  coBteary  taodeney,  for  they  decreased  from  1861  to  1881 ; 
and  while  the  males  increased  iiom  1881  to  1901»  the  females  lemavsed 
paaetieally  oonstaat. 

Theaveiageage of  marraad people, as laoocded atthe-ceiiaas,  was43'44 yeaxs. 
for  hBsbaiKls,  aod  d^'O^  yeM»  for  wives,  a  differeaoe  of  4'39  years  in  favour 
of  hwshanii.  In  1891  the  ages  ware  ce8pecti¥ely  41*43  and  ^-96  years. 
l%e  |;reata8t  number  of  married  msles  At  the  tioae  of  the  census  was  34,469 
at  the  age  period  35  a^d  under  40,  whilst  tbe  greatest  number  of.manied 
females  was  34,574  at  ike  period  30  to  35.  The  toUowiAg  atatement  sliosvs 
the  idatiiFe  s^es  of  the  hiusbands  and  wives  who  were  to|^»ther  on  the  night, 
of  the  eensus  1901.  It  appears  that  the  number  of  such  was  175,807.  There, 
wese  in  addition  30,379  wives  whose  husbands  were  absent  cm  the  night  of 
the  census,  and  27,115  husbands  in  similar  circnmstances  as  regards  their 
wives.  If  these  latter  numbers  are  added>  to  the  number  who  were  togeth^ 
the  totals  wbU  represent  the  full  mimbw  of  married  men  and  woEmen  in  the 
State:— 


Ages  of 
Husbands. 


Affes  of  Wives. 

Tout 
Has- 
bands^ 

h 

20-24 

25-29 

3(V-34 

35-89 

40-44 

45-49I  50-54 

1 

55-59 

1 

6(MS4 

70 
&nd 

over. 

H 

ei 

80 

1 

• 

1 

92 

1,108 
727 

8,©95 

7,618 

§28 

8,726 

96 
1.635 

20 

241 

7 
34 

"s 

2 

-• 

•• 

•-  !  •• 

8 
2 

4,002 

18,792 

980 

8.602 

10,910 

9,670 

1,721 

880 

69 

18 

4 

1 

1  ** 

13 

26,472 

72 
17 

1,239 
400 

5,411 
1,733 

11,584 
6,076 

10436 
10;204 

1,843 
8.135 

292 
1,429 

62 
248 

8 
58 

1 

8 

3  .. 

15 
14 

80,613 
27,8?1 

8 

lU 

501 

1.444 

4,176 

7.216 

5,444 

1,018 

200 

47 

12          6 

16 

20,195 

4 

87 

162 

462 

1.819 

8,167 

4,724 

3.892 

688 

we 

42,        11 

7 

14,701 

.- 

7 

62 

171 

473 

1.265 

2,314 

3,621 

2,864 

568 

118        22 

7 

11,472 

] 

8 

30 

89 

211 

504 

877!  1»^7 

2.582 

1,968 

409       107 

* 

8,477 

1 

7 

8 

SO 

88l      IHi 

852.      667 

1,347 

1,740 

1,4321      814 

1 

6,171 

2 

12 

15 

51        92 

181,      U14 

559 

961 

1^460,  1.715 

« 

5.835> 

1 

7 

11 

8 

12          5 

5,      : 

2 

'• 

.. 

62 

U4 

2,230 

16;D82 

28,385 

30,130 

28.664 

22,751 

15,635 

11,515 

8.3U7 

5,470 

i 

3,476i 

1 

2,175 

147 

175.807 

riidw20   

20-24  

25-29  

80-84  

86-» 

40-44  

46-49  

50-64  

55-89  

eo-64 

•6^09 

79  mad  over 

lioti^«tod 

T0telWiv««.. 


From  these  figures  it  will  be  seen  that  the  married  females  are  greatlj 
in  excess  of  the  married  males  at  the  earlier  ages,  but  at  the  later  ages  thej 
are  considerably  in  the  minority.  The  numbers  of  -vrives  in  the  three  groups- 
between  ages  25  and  40  are  very  nearly  equal,  and  together  these  ages  embrace 
48*65  per  cent,  of  all  the  married  women.  Of  the  males  47  07  per  cent,  are 
intended  between  ages  20  and  45. 

The  majority  of  marriages  were  contracted  between  people  of  suitable 
ages,  though  there  were,  nevertheless,  several  anomalies.  The  greater  num- 
ber of  aiamed  womein  were  mated  with  hashands  five  years  their  seoior, 
^id  theoe  does  not  a^eac  any  deoidad  tendency  of  a  pf^eular  age  to  nate 
with  9^68  ahowing  abnormal  diiipTopartion&  The  hushsads  whose  ages 
asoeeded  those  of  their  wives  by  five  years  and  under  namhered  62,632, 
whiie  hosbands  having  wives  of  a  similar  age^period  numbeied  57,162.  The 
Boxt  gr#iip,  viz.,  husbands  having  wives  bom  fiiKe  to  ten  years  younger, 
exhibits  only  28,742,  while  curiously  enough  the  next  plaoe  is  taken  by 
10,475  h^shand^  the  ages  of  whose  wives  were  higher  than  th^  own  by 
five  yeass  and  umier, 
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'  Of  all  the  married  couples  in  New  Soath  Wales,  as  many  as  74*13  pei  cent, 
show  no  greater  disparity  than  five  years  between  the  ages  of  husband  and 
wife.  The  husbands  from  10  to  15  years  older  than  their  wives  numbered 
9,528,  and  those  from  15  to  20  years  older,  3,227. 

It  is  eminently  imdesirable  from  a  sociological  point  of  view  that  marriages 
should  be  contracted  between  persons  of  immature  age.  In  New  South 
Wales  there  is  no  limit  fixed  by  law  as  the  marriageable  age,  but  the  Act 
regulating  marriages  provides  that  the  guardian's  consent  must  be  obtained 
in  the  case  of  minors.  Boys  occasionally  marry  in  New  South  Wales  at  16, 
and  girls  at  13  or  even  12,  but  happily  such  occurrences  are  rare,  for  few 
males  contract  marriage  before  21,  and  not  many  females  before  18.  The 
census  returns  reveal  the  fact  that  the  young  males  imder  21  manifest  a 
decided  preference  for  partners  about  their  own  period  of  life,  whereas  the 
wives  under  18  select,  as  a  rule,  sx>ouses  between  21  and  30 ;  but  it  is  a 
matter  of  common  knowledge  that  many  of  these  very  early  marriages  aie 
compulsory  unions.  Of  the  husbands  under  21,  no  less  than  370  were  Uviag 
at  home  with  their  wives,  and  41  of  these  were  married  to  girls  under  18. 
Of  the  latter,  2  were  aged  18,  11  were  aged  19,  and  28  aged  20.  The  total 
wives  under  18  whose  husbands  were  present  on  the  night  of  the  census  weie 
304. 

BiBTHPLACBS  OF  HuSBANDS  AND  WiVES. 

The  following  statement  exhibits  the  number  of  husbands  and  wives  of 
various  nationalities  living  in  the  State  at  the  census  of  1901 : — 

I  Birthplaces  of  Wives.  i 


The  married  males  bom  in  New  South  Wales  comprised  46-83  per  cent 
of  the  total  number ;  those  of  Australian  birth  generally  comprised  57*15 
per  cent.  Similarly,  wives  bom  in  New  South  Wales  formed  58*96  per  cent 
of  the  married  females,  and  those  of  Australian  birth  70*89  per  cent.  After 
the  Australian  bom,  the  English  were  the  most  numerous,  then  the  Irish 
and  Scotch.  Wives  of  foreign  extraction  formed  only  1*70  per  cent,  of  the 
married  females. 

The  wives  of  Australian  birth,  as  might  be  anticipated,  are  mostly  young 
women.    Those  bom  outside  New  South  Wales  are  older,  many  of  them  being 
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the  surviTors  of  those  who  emigrated  years  ago.    At  the  census  of  1901  the 
ages  of  the  married  women  of  ^e  prindpal  birthplaces  were  as  follows  : — 


Biribplaoa. 

Age  Group 

New           Other        England 
Soath      Auftralian         and 
Wftlee.    {     States.     1    Walee. 

SootlMid. 

Irelud. 

Other 
Ckmn  tries. 

Not 
■tated. 

TotaL 

Under  15    

15—19 

2 

2,151 

15,062 

23,395 

23,195 

20,029 

15,030 

9,161 

13,387 

99 

255 
2.560 
4,796 
5,529 
4,994 
3.709 
1.627 
1,086 
22 

89 
1.261 
2,604 
3,064 
3,930 
4,284 
4,729 
11,844 

19 

'"is 

266 

510 

641 

968 

1,044 

1.045 

2,780 

3 

164 
708 
1,565 
2,440 
2,166 
1,520 
7.560 
17 

""38 
265 
516 
564 
696 
634 
634 

1,364 
3 

"3 
13 
19 
16 
26 
20 
19 
32 
34 

2 
2,562 
19,591 

20—24 

25—29 

32.548 

30  -34 

34.574 

35—39 

33,088 

40—44 

45—49 

26,887 
18,735 

50  and  over    ... 
Not  stated 

38,003 
201 

Total   

121,461 

24,578 

31,824 

7,284 

16,143 

4,714 

182 

206,186 

From  this  it  may  be  seen  that,  although  wives  of  Australian  birth  com- 
prised 71  per  cent,  of  the  whole,  those  aged  40  and  over  were  less  than  53 
per  cent,  of  all  married  women  of  those  ages.  Irishwomen  were  muc£  the 
oldest,  about  47  per  cent,  of  them  being  over  50.  It  is  therefore  apparent 
that,  as  immigration  has  now  almost  ceased,  the  mothers  of  Australian  birth 
will  have  most  influence  on  future  generations.  ^ 

Religions  of  Husbands  and  Wives. 

The  number  of  married  men  and  women  professing  the  principal  religions* 
at  the  census  of  1901,  were  as  follows  : — 


Beligione 

of 
Hutbands. 


Beligions  of  Wivee. 


I 


€ 


i 


I 


t 


Ohorch  of  England 
Roman  Cath<mo  . . . 

Meihoditt 

Presbyterian    

Ck>nfrr(^tIona]Ut  . 

Baptist  , 

Other  Christian  ... 

Jew     

Others   

Not  stated 

Total  Wives... 


70.660 

,     4.867 

I     1.486 

2.710 

808 

276 

604 

161 

1,416 

90 


8.048 

81,407 

648 

1.106 

101 

62 

406 

62 

780 

IS 


82,660 


42,607 


1.788 

887 

10.686 

484 

88 

110 

220 

18 

807 

2 


10.010 


2,078 

644 

822 

18,742 

66 

65 

186 

18 

280 

8 


808 
60 
62 
67 
2.08ft 
82 
46 

2 
70 

2 


17.248 


8,687 


280 
86 
107 
88 
44 
1.866 
44 
1 

02 
1 


2.644 


8S6 

121 

126 

86 

20 

26 

8.340 

6 

124 

8 


4,177 


67 

17 

2 

11 

1 

"2 

781 

8 


lOB 
44 

26 
10 
0 
8 

28 

4 

1,781 

1 


2,017 


88,600 

37,680 

10,216 

18.848 

3,701 

2.410 

4,017 

1.084 

4.061 

126 


176.807 


The  proportions  of  the  married  belonging  to  the  principal  religions  agree 
fairly  closely  with  those  in  the  general  population.  The  Roman  Catholic 
and  **  Other  Christian"  religions  both  show  less  proportions  than  in  the 
general  population,  while  the  other  religions  spec&ed  show  slightly  higher 
proportions.  In  considering  this  table  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  **  Other 
Christian"  sects  embraces  members  of  the  Unitarian  body,  and  adherents  of 
the  Salvation  Army,  and  that  the  last  of  the  series  covers  not  only  all  other 
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leligionB,  bnl^  If  eetiiidkers,  agmiBttcs,  and  iaicUb,  besides  tkose  wbo  did  n^l 
prol&ss  ottttchttent  ta  any  denomitifttion,  aad  thoae  who  objdoted  to  state 
the  nature  of  their  religioxis  behef.  The  religion  of  both  husband  and  wife 
was  ascertained  in  regard  to  172,931  couples,  and  proved  to  be  the  same  in 
141,918  instances — a  proportion  of  a  little  over  82  per  cent. 

Markiaoes. 

The^  number  of  marriages  celebrated  in  New  South  Wales  duf  ing  1905  was 
10,970,  corresponding  to  a  rate  of  7*42  per  1,000  of  the  population.  The 
number  is  the  highest  on  record  ;  but  the  rate  although  higher  than  in 
1904,  is  not  so  high  as  in  either  of  the  two  years  preceding  1903.  With 
those  exceptions,  however,  it  is  the  highest  since  1888^ 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  marriages  and  the  rate  per  1,000 
of' the  population  at  intetv^ls  during  the  last  thirty-five  years  : — 


Year. 

MarriaffM 
ragifltered. 

Per  1,000 

of  mean 

population. 

Year. 

1 

Btorria^ 

Per  1,000 

of  mean 

population. 

Wl 
1876 

1880 
1891 
1892 
1893 
1894 
1805 

3^3 
4,630 
6,284 
7,811 
8,457 
8,022 
7.749 
7,666 
8,030 
8,496 

7-78 
7-66 
8-21 
8-06 
7-41 
6-82 
6-44 
6-25 
6-42 
6-69 

1897 
1898 
1899 
1900 
1901 
1902 
1903 
1904 
1905 

8318 

8,888 

9,275 

9,996 

10,538 

10,486 

9.759 

10.422 

10.970 

6*8a 

6-77 
6-95 
7-38 
7-68 
7-52 
6-86 
7-21 
7-42 

1896 

Mean  for  3 

5  years  

....    7-50 

Up  to  the  year  1891  the  increase  in  the  number  of  marriages  celebrated  in 
New  South  Wales  Was  remarkably  steady,  very  few  checks  being  experienced ; 
indeed,  dunng  the  t^n  years  extendiiig  ttmm  1877  to  1886  the  progress  was 
uninterrupted.  But  in  1892,  despite  1^  growth  ol  population,  there  was  a 
heavy  fall  in  the  number  ol  marriages  compared  with  the  previous  year; 
and  this  decline  continued  until  1895,  when  the  figures  again  took  an  upward 
movement,  although  the  proportion  per  1,000  of  the  population  married  did 
not  reach  the  1891  level  until  1900. 

A  more  exact  method  of  stating  the  marriage  rate  is  to  compare  the  marriages 
with  the  number  of  marriageable  males  and  females  in  the  community,  since 
it  depends  very  much  upon  their  age  whether  persons  are  married  or  not. 
Itf  is  known  that  of  the  bachelors  marrying  in  New  South  Wales,  less  than 
4  per  cent,  are  outside  the  ages  20  to  44  ;  and  of  the  spinsters  only  1^  per 
cent,  are  outside  the  ages  15  to  39.  These  have,  there^e,  been  adopted  as 
the  marriageable  ages  of  each  sex,  and  the  following  table  shows,  at  quin- 
qtienmal  intervals,  since  1871  the  proportion  of  bachelors  and  spinsters 
married  per  1,000  males  and  females  within  the  specified  groups,  who  had 
neyer  been  married  : — 


Proportion  of  Ba«helor8 

Proportion  of  Spinsters 

Tear. 

married 

married 

per  1,000  umuarried  nmles 

Iper  1,000  unmarried  female*, 

aged  20  to  44. 

aged  15  to  39. 

1871 

65-60 

8707 

1876 

64-78 

83-66 

1881 

65-21 

82-32 

1886 

65-08 

82-81 

1801 

57-85 

71-28 

1896 

54-65 

58-13 

1901 

65-92 

62-69 

1905 

64-72 

62-87 
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I  'AB»»gbolii  nud«6  and  iemales  the  late  declined  sliarply  bom  1886  to  1891 
And  bom  189^1  to  1896^  and  thereafter  recoveied  during  the  next  five  years* 
The  male  rate  ie  now  very  little  below  what  it  was  thirty  years  ago,  but  the 
female  rate  is  28  per  oemt.  lower.  The  number  of  maniages  in  a  year  depends 
principally  upon  the  number  ol  males  open  to  contract  marriage,  and  it  will  be 
seen  below  that,  whereas  in  1871  females  of  marriageable  ages  were  in  a 
minority,  they  are  now  in  the  majority,  and  thus  the  heavy  fall  in  the  female 
rate  as  shown  in  the  preceding  table  is  explained.  While  the  number  of 
females  relative  to  the  number  of  males  has  been  increasing,  the  proportion 
of  males  marrying  has  remained  practically  constant.  At  corresponding 
periods  to  those  shown  above  the  number  of  unmarried  females  aged  15  to 
^  to  1,000  mmnarried  males  aged  20  to  44  was  as  follows  : — 


Ywtf. 

Uamuried  females 

to  1,000 
unmarried  matos. 

Year. 

Unmarriedfemales 

tol.OW 
unmarried  males. 

ia7i 

738 

1891 

813 

1876 

768 

1896 

937 

1881 

791 

1901 

1,067 

1886 

784 

1905 

1,036 

The  mxmbttT  of  lemsfas  has  increased  by  297  in  the  thirty-four  years^  but 
psrt  oi  the  increase  is  dbe  to  the  decline  ia  the  marriage  rate,  as  the  piK^rtiaiL 
«pBii  to  marry  will  increase  if  marriages  do  not  take  place. 

The  following  statement  shows  the  marriage  rate  per  1,000  of  the 
pepulation  in  each  State  of  t&e  Commonwealth  and  in  New  Zealand  durtng 
the  last  twelve  years  : — 


.      state. 

ISM-UO8L 

1899- 19QS. 

1904. 

1905. 

NewSottth  Wak» 

Yistovm 

6-60 
6-30 

6-es 

902 
6-06 
6-55 

7-28 
6r82 
648 
6-36 
9-74 
7-44 
7-82 

7-21 
6-80 
6-87 
6-85 
8-83 
7-65 
8-26 

7-42 
7-24 

4)!ntPiifl)hiuf 

6-64 

Soath  Aastralia : 

6*94 

Weatern  Anatealia. « 

Tasmania « 

8-48 
7-61 
8-28 

It  will  be  seen  that  Western  Australia  has  the  highest  rate,  followed  by 
Tasmania,  New  South  Wales,  Victoria,  and  South  Australia  in  the  order 
mentioned,  with  Queensland  last  on  the  list.  In  1904  and  1905  the  South 
Australian  raid  showed  a  decided  improvement,  while  the  Queensland  rate 
was  the  lowest. 

A  comparison  of  the  marriage-rates  of  various  countries  is  apt  to  be  mis- 
leading, on  account  of  the  different  conditions  of  life  prevaifing,  and  the 
varying  number  of  marriageable  persons  therein.  Below  will  be  found  the 
average  marriage-rates  per  1,000  of  the  population  of  a  number  of  European 
countries  for  the  eleven  years,  1894-1904.    The  figures,  which  are  taken  trom 
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the  reports  of  the  Begbtrar-Oeneral  of  En^nd,  show  that  in  Europe,  as  in 
New  South  Wales,  the  direction  of  the  marriage-rate  has  been  npwud : — 


Chmntry. 


Gennany 

AnttrU 

EngUod  and  Wales 

Franoe 

Italy 

Netherlandi    

Belgium  

Scotland  

Norway   

Ireland     


1W4-18Q6. 

1889-1M8. 

8-0 

8-3 

8-0 

8-0 

7-8 

8-0 

7-6 

7-7 

7-2 

7-2 

7-3 

7-5 

7-9 

81 

7-0 

7-2 

6-6 

6<6 

50 

61 

19M. 


7-9 
7-8 
7-6 
7-6 
7-6 
7-4 
71 
7-0 
6-0 
6-2 


In  the  majority  of  cases  the  rates  shown  in  this  table  are  higher  than,  or 
equal  to,  that  in  New  South  Wales. 

Ilutebacy  displayed  bt  Marriage  Registers. 

The  number  of  persons  signing  the  marriage  register  with  marks  has  steadily 
declined  for  many  years  past.  In  1871  the  proportion  of  signatures  made 
with  marks  was  as  high  as  16*96  per  cent,  of  the  whole,  while  in  1906  the 
percentage  had  fallen  to  1*12,  the  decrease  in  illiteracy  being,  therefore,  highly 
satisfactory.  The  amount  of  illiteracy,  as  displayed  by  inability  to  sign  the 
marriage  register  in  the  proper  manner,  was  for  many  years  greater  amongst 
females  than  amongst  males,  the  returns  showing  that  this  was  the  case  in 
every  year  from  the  commencement  of  registration  to  1887.  This  order  of 
things  was  then  reversed,  although  in  three  years  since  there  has  been  a 
slightly  greater  proportion  of  mark  signatures  by  females.  From  this  it 
would  appear  that  women  are  now  in  no  way  behind  men  in  the  acquirement 
of  the  rudiments  of  education.  In  1871  the  number  of  women  who  were 
unable  to  sign  their  names  amounted  to  nearly  one-fifth  of  the  whole  number 
married,  but  the  proportion  had  fallen  to  1*18  per  cent,  in  1905.  During 
the  same  period  the  male  illiterates  fell  from  14*5  per  cent,  to  1*07  per 
cent,  of  the  number  of  males  married  : — 


Year. 

Mftlus 
signing  with 
mftrks,  per 

1,000. 

FemalM 
signing  with 

°"i!ao^' 

Ymr, 

MaIm 
signing  with 
marks,  per 

i,ooa 

Pemalefl 

signing  with 

nuurks,per 

1,000. 

1871 

145 

194 

1897 

16 

14 

1876 

96 

114 

1898 

18 

17 

1881 

55 

84 

1899 

16 

12 

1886 

38 

42 

1900 

15 

14 

1891 

32 

29 

1901 

13 

14 

1892 

33 

28 

1902 

13 

11 

1893 

23 

20 

1903 

12 

10 

1894 

19 

20 

1904 

9 

9 

1895 

22 

20 

1905 

11 

12 

1896 

23 

20 
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Mabbiagbs,  in  Rslioions. 

Of  every  hundred  marriages  celebrated  in  New  South  Wales,  about  ninety- 
five  are  solemnised  by  the  clergy  (including  those  officiating  at  Matrimonial 
Agencies).  The  actiial  figures  for  1905  show  that  during  that  year  10,679 
marriages  were  solemnised  by  clergy  and  291  witnessed  by  registrars,  giving 
the  proportions  of  97-36  per  cent,  and  2*65  per  cent,  respectively  of  the  total 
number  of  10,970. 

The  Church  of  England  celebrates  the  largest  number  of  marriages,  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  coming  next,  followed  by  the  Presbyterian  and 
the  Methodist  Churches.  After  the^,  most  marriages  are  celebrated  in  certain 
institutions  termed  *'  Matrimonial  Agencies,"  which  have  come  into  existence 
during  the  last  eight  years,  and  which  combine  the  easy  formalities  of  a 
district  registrar's  office  with  the  attendance  of  a  clerg3rman.  In  1905  there 
were  582  marriages  celebrated  at  these  agencies,  representing  5*3  per  cent. 
of  the  total. 

The  table  below  shows  the  number  of  marriages  celebrated  during  the  five 
years  ended  1905  by  the  principal  denominations,  and  the  percentage  which 
each  division  bears  to  the  total : — 


DenoiniDation. 

lUrrii«««, 

1000-1004. 

Peroentaire 

OftOUl 

lUrriagM. 

Church  of  Rnfflftnd 

19,217 
9,463 
7,016 
6,830 
2,329 
869 
139 
1,373 
3,508 
1,431 

36-83 

Roman  Catholic 

18-14 

Preffbyterian    

13*45 

Methodist    .' 

13*09 

CoDgregational 

4-46 

Baptist^. 

1-67 

Heorew    

•27 

Other  Denominationt 

2*63 

Matrimonial  Agencies  

Registrars' Offices 

6-72 
2-74 

,              Total 

52,175 

100-00 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  marriages  registered  by  the 
principal  denominations  during  each  of  the  last  five  years  : — 


BenomiiiatioD. 


lOOL 


1002. 


1003. 


1004. 


1005. 


Church  of  England  .... 

Roman  Catholic   

Presbyterian 

Methodist 

Baptist  

Congregational  , 

Lutheran    

Churoh  of  Christ , 

Australian  Church  

Salyation  Army    

Other  Sects  

Unitarian  

Hebrew 

District  Registrars  .... 
Matrimonial  Agencies  , 

Total  Marriages 


3,977 

3,831 

3,577 

3,774 

1,886 

1,927 

1,732 

1,906 

1,454 

1,356 

1,234 

1,398 

1,417 

1,300 

1,279 

1.371 

202 

165 

170 

172 

359 

323 

431 

508 

19 

17 

23 

30 

38 

44 

45 

57 

28 

25 

21 

10 

74 

57 

44 

44 

344 

76 

66 

76 

2 

7 

1 

20 

25 

36 

39 

23 

298 

289 

310 

243 

415 

1,024 

787 

700 

10,638 

10,486 

9,759 

10,422 

4,058 

2,012 

1,574 

1,454 

160 

618 

29 

48 

42 
73 
13 
16 
291 
582 


10,970 
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During  the  year  1905,  of  the  males  married  10,250,  or  9,344  per  10,000,  were 
bachelors  ;  661,  or  603  per  10,000,  were  widowers  ;  and  59,  or  54  per  10,000^ 
were  divorced.  0!  the  females  10,306,  or  9,395  per  10,000,  were  spinsters  ; 
584,  or  532  per  10,000,  were  widows  ;  and  80,  or  73  per  10,000,  were  divorced. 
The  proportion  of  males  remarried  was  thus  6*6  per  cent.,  and  of  females 
6*1  per  cent. 

The  following  table  shows  in  quinquennial  periods  since  1884  the  proportion 
of  first  marriages  and  remarriages  per  10,000  males  and  females  respectively  : — 


Period. 

Widowora  and       1 
Dtiroroed  Men.       | 

i 

Spiortai*. 

Dhrofced  WiNMft. 

1884-B8 

9,159 

841 

9,129 

871 

186»^3 

9,199 

801 

9,197 

803 

1894-98 

9,181 

819 

0.177 

823 

1899  1903 

9,222 

778 

9,285 

715 

1904 

9,260 

740 

9,320 

680 

1905 

9,344 

656 

9,395 

605 

From  this  it  appears  that  the  prop($rtion  of  persons  remarrying  has  declined 
both  among  widowers  and  widows  since  the  ^trhest  period.  From  1888  to 
1893  there  was  a  sharp  decline  ;  during  the  next  five  years  there  was  a  slight 
recovery,  but  since  1898  the  fall  has  been  continnous. 

Age  at  Marriage. 

Of  the  10,970  couples  married  in  1905,  the  ages  of  10,969  bridegrooms  and 
of  10,966  brides  are  known.  An  examination  of  the  figures  shows  that  in 
75*4  per  cent,  of  the  marriages  the  husband  was  older  that  the  wife ;  in 
9-2  per  cent,  the  ages  of  the  contracting  parties  were  the  same  ;  while  in  the 
remaining  15*4  per  cent,  of  the  unions  the  bride  was  older  than  the  bride- 
groom. The  results  of  a  tabulation  of  the  respective  ages  of  bridegrooms 
and  brides  are  shown  in  the  following  table  : — 


Ages  of  Bridee. 

A^rcsof 
BridegrooDM. 

Under 

18. 

18. 

10. 

20. 

21 
24 

26 

30 
84 

35 
39 

40 
44 

45 
49 

60 
and 
over. 

Noi 

stated 

^IML 

Under  18  yean   

18  years 

19  „     

5 

13 

29 

80 

210 

1 

11 
32 
42 

?9ft 

9 
25 
39 
397 
^2 
68 
15 
6 
2 
2 

8 

22 

42 

364 

267 

79 

32 

8 

2 

2 

1         8 

29 

66 

1,693 

1,529 

563 

177 

58 

26 

16 

6 
11 
338 
1,079 
508 
271 
121 
44 
2fi 

46 
195 
290 
191 
102 
89 
29 

1 

« 
34 

79 

92 

72 

61 

47 

3 
9 
10 
32 
46 
26 
56 

2 

1 

5 

19 

27 

41 

3 

1 
8 
It 

08 

•• 
.. 

1 
2 

1 

S 
44 

14S 

ao     „ 

21—24 

M6t 

26—20 

U7  1  161 
31  ;    36 
14  '    14 

4l      3 

1  '      2 

B,fOfr 
i,7«0 

846 

80—34 

35—89 

40—44 

447 

45-49 

Ml 

50  and  o\  er 

W& 

Not  stated 

1 

Total 

464  1  602 

776 

812 

4,167 

2,493 

^2 

802 

182 

95 

91 

4 

10.970 
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The  following  statement  shows  the  average  age  at  marriage  of  both  bride- 
grooms and  brides  for  each  of  the  last  nine  years.  Unfortunately  1897 
is  the  first  year  for  which  information  concerning  the  ages  of  the  parties  at 
marriage  is  available,  bnt  there  is  other  evidence  to  show  that  the  average 
age  at  marriage  has  been  gradually  increasing,  and  for  males  it  is  probably 
two  and  a  half  years,  and  for  females  one  and  a  half  years  higher  than  it  was 
twenty  years  ago.  The  causes  of  the  postponement  of  marriage  cannot  be 
entered  into  here,  but  it  is  certain  f^at  the  later  age  at  marriage  of  females 
has  a  material  influence  on  the  birth-rate.  The  difierenoe  between  the  ages 
at  marriage  of  males  and  females  is  a  little  over  four  years,  the  mcdes 
beiDg  the  older. 


Year 

Average  age  of 

Year 

Average  age  of 

Average  age  of 

BriMgroomB, 

Brides. 

'  Bridegrooms. 

Brides. 

Yemn, 

Yearo. 

Years. 

Yeans. 

1897 

29  27 

24-92 

1902 

29-25 

25  03 

1898 

29-63 

?4-99 

1903 

29-20 

26-04 

1899 

29-31 

24-96 

1904 

29-00 

24-93 

1900 

2915 

25-03 

1905 

2913 

24-96 

1901 

29-08 

24*91 

The  average  age  at  marriage  both  of  bridegrooms  and  brides  has  remained 
very  nearly  constant  during  the  last  nine  years,  although  there  has  been  a 
sli^  tendency  to  a  lower  average  on  the  part  of  bridegrooms. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  the  above  figures  relate  to  all  persons  marrying 
during  the  year,  and  include  those  remarr3dng.  The  averages  of  those  marry- 
ing for  the  first  time  during  1905  was,  oi  bachelors  28*20  years,  and  of  spinsters 
24*37  years,  or  about  a  year  in  each  case  lower  than  those  above. 


Marriage  of  Minors. 

The  number  of  persons  under  21  years  of  age  married  during  1906  was 
3„088,  or  14*07  per  cent,  of  the  total.  The  proportion  of  bridegrooms  wlu> 
were  minors  was  9*96  per  cent,  and  of  brides  24*19  per  cent.  In  both  oases 
^e  figures  were  Mgh,  and  above  the  average.  The  figures  for  the  last  t«i 
years  are  appended : — 


Minors. 

Percentage  of— 

Year. 

Bride- 
grooms. 

Bridea. 

Bride- 
grooms. 

Brides. 

ia96 
1897 
1898 
1899 
1900 
1901 
1902 
1903 
1904 
1905 

212 
274 
242 
202 
294 
351 
309 
320 
395 
434 

2,065 
2,156 
2,110 
2.202 
2,297 
2,546 
2,372 
2,249 
2,506 
2,654 

2-50 
311 
2-72 
2-82 
2-94 
3-33 
2-95 
3-28 
3-79 
3-96 

24-31 
24-46 
23-74 
23-74 
22-98 
2416 
22-62 
23-05 
24-05 
24-19 

Notwidistanding  that  the  average  age  of  both  bridegrooms  and  brides  has 
been  increaung,  tibe  proportion  who  are  minors  does  not  show  any  signs  of 
decrease.  This  fact  is  interesting,  but  it  is  easier  to  speculate  as  to  the 
reason  than  ta  arrive  at  a  sufficient  explanation  from  the  statistics  relating 
to  marriages  and  births. 
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The  number  of  births  during  1905  was  39,501,  equal  to  a  rate  of  26*72 
per  1,000  of  the  total  population.  The  actual  number  of  births  was  the 
highest  in  any  year  since  1893,  but  the  rate,  with  the  exception  of  1903, 
was  the  lowest  on  record.  The  birth-rate,^which  fell  away  sharply  after  1888, 
has  been  declining  more  or  less  ever  since,  and  is  now  28  per  cent,  below  the 
figure  for  that  year.  The  following  table  shows  the  births  and  birth-rate  per 
1,000  of  the  total  population  since  1871 : — 


Tear. 

Births. 

Birth-rate 
per  1,000  of 
^ulation.     1 

Year. 

Births. 

Birth-rate 
per  1,000  of 
Population. 

1871 

20,143 

39-64 

1895 

38.774 

3100 

1876 

23,298 

38-56 

1896 

36.506 

28-73 

1881 

28,993 

37-90 

1897 

37.247 

28-87 

1886 

36,284 

37-43 

1898 

36,222 

27-60 

1887 

37,236 

37-06 

1899 

36,461 

27-34 

1888 

38,525 

37-20 

1900 

37,146 

27-43 

1889 

37,296 

34-97 

1901 

37.876 

27-60 

1890 

38,960 

35-36 

1902 

37.835 

27-15 

1891 

39,458 

34-55 

1903 

35,966 

25-28 

1892 

40,041 

34-02 

1904 

38,667 

26-7a 

1893 

40,342 

33-53 

1905 

39,501 

26-72 

1894 

38,951 

31-75 

These  rates  are  based  on  the  total  population — ^that  is,  not  taking  into 
consideration  either  the  age  or  sex  distribution.  It  is  unsatisfactory,  for 
several  reasons,  so  to  measure  the  birth-rate — the  most  preferable  method, 
and  one  often  adopted,  is  to  calculate  the  number  of  legitimate  births  per 
1,000  married  women  of  reproductive  ages  (from  15  to  45).  This  has  been 
done  in  the  following  table,  which  shows  the  birth-rate  per  1,000  married 
women  in  three-year  periods  since  1883  : — 


Period. 

Letcitimate 
Births. 

Birth-rate  per 

1,000  Married 

Momen, 

ai^ed  15-44. 

1 

Period. 

Legitimate 
Births. 

Birth-rate  per 
1,000  MarrTed 

Women, 
aged  16-44. 

1883-85 

95,845 

340-5 

1901 

35,163 

2353 

1886-88 

106,689 

333-7 

1902 

35,338 

230-3 

1889-91 

109,560 

299-2 

1903 

33,558 

215-2 

1892-94 

112,098 

278-3 

1904 

35,912 

227-2 

1895-97 

105,106 

247-3 

1905 

36,589 

228-0 

1898-1900 

102,104 

227-8 

Like  the  preceding  table,  this  shows  that  the  decline  has  been  great, 
especially  since  1888.  Unlike  that  table,  however,  it  shows  a  sUght 
increase  in  the  rate  in  1905.  It  is  therefore  apparent  that  the  true 
experience  was  not  altogether  shown  by  the  crude  method  of  comparing 
the  births  witb  the  total  population,  although  the  general  tendency  of  the 
two  tables  is  very  similar. 
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The  birth-rate  per  1,000  of  the  populatioii  of  each  State  of  the  Common- 
wealtti  and  of  New  Zealand,  daring  the  last  twelve  years,  is  given  in  the 
following  table  : — 


SUte. 

18M-1808. 

189»-1008. 

1004. 

1006. 

New  South  Wales 

29-66 
27-50 
30-53 
28-30 
26-66 
29-64 
26-41 

26-94 
25-46 
27-69 
24-87 
30-47 
28-29 
25-93 

26-73 
24-64 
26-86 
24-70 
30  34 
29-59 
26-94 

26-72 

Victoria  

24-83 

QneenRland     

25-92 

South  Australia 

23*66 

Western  Australia 

80  30 

Tasmania    

29-82 

27-22 

There  is  not  a  great  deal  of  difference  between  the  rates  in  the  various 
States.  South  Australia  is  the  lowest,  and  Western  Australia  the  highest. 
The  comparatively  high  rate  in  the  Western  State  is  due  to  the  larger  pro- 
portion of  married  women  in  its  population.  Generally  the  deoUne,  which 
has  characterised  the  birth-rates  not  only  of  Australian  but  also  of  European 
countries,  has  continued. 

The  birth-rate  for  Australia  will  be  found  to  be  lower  than  in  most  of  the 
countries  of  the  old  world,  as  is  shown  in  the  foUowing  statement,  whidi 
gives  the  birth-rates  of  some  of  the  principal  countries  during  the  eleven 
years  ending  in  1904  : — 


Country. 

1804-1896. 

189^-1008. 

1004. 

Austria  

87-7 
86-2 
34-7 
32-6 
30-1 
30-2 
29-7 
28-8 
23-4 
22-1 

38-9 
35-7 
329 
31-8 
29-5 
29-7 
28-6 
28-6 
22-9 
21-6 

35-1 

GtennaDT 

33*9 

Italy  .r.... ; ;...;... 

32-6 

Netherlands  

31-4 

Scotland 

28-6 

Norway  

28-2 

England  and  Wales 

27-9 

Belgium 

27-6 

IreUmd    

23-6 

France 

20-9 

Bibth-Rates — ^Metropolis  and  Country, 

If  the  State  be  divided  into  the  metropolitan  and  country  districts,  there 
were  during  1905,  in  the  former,  13,769  births,  and  in  the  latter  25,732, 
corresponding  to  rates  of  26*27  and  26*96  per  1,000  of  population  respectively. 
The  country  has  shown  a  higher  rate  than  the  metropolis  since  1893,  but  prior 
to  that  year  the  contrary  was  the  case : — 


Tear. 

Births  per  1,000  of  population. 

Births  per  1.000  of  populaUon. 

Metropolis. 

Oountry. 

New  Sooth 
WaJee. 

Metropolis. 

Coontry. 

New  South 
Weles. 

1886 

43-70 

34-61 

37*43 

1896 

27-41 

29*45 

28-78 

1887 

42-39 

34-60 

37-06 

1897 

26-24 

30-31 

28-87 

1888 

41*09 

35-35 

37-20 

1898 

25-49 

28-77 

27-60 

1889 

37-97 

33*50 

84-97 

1899 

25-67 

28*27 

27*84 

1890 

36-53 

34-77 

35-36 

1900 

24-95 

28-81 

27-43 

1891 

35-89 

33-86 

34-55 

1901 

25-65 

28-69 

27-60 

1892 

84-55 

33-74 

34-02 

1902 

25-86 

27-88 

2715 

1893 

33-32 

33-64 

33-53 

1903 

25-01 

26*43 

25*28 

1894 

30-72 

32-30 

31-75 

1904 

25-67 

27-32 

2673 

1896 

29-00 

32-09 

31-00 

1905 

26-27 

26-96 

26*72 
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Tke  highest  rate  exhibited  icft  the  whole  ol  New  Soutii  Wales  dniBg  ihe 
last  twenty  years  was  37*43  in  1866.  The  maxinram  rate  ior  the  isetvepoMfr 
was  reached  in  1886,  when  the  births  were  43*70  per  thousand  of  llhe  poprfar 
tion.  In  the  country  districts  the  greatest  number  of  births  in  proportion 
to  the  population  occurred  in  1888,  when  the  rate  was  35*35  per  thousand. 

The  rate  has  been  declining  in  the  country  districts  since  the  earliest  period  ^ 
but  not  to  the  same  extent  as  in  the  metropolis.  The  greatest  iaSk  in  the 
metropolis  was  from  1888  to  1893,  and  in  the  coimtry  five  years  earlier.  The 
high  rate  in  the  metropolis  during  the  five  years  1884  to  1888  woas  probably 
due  to  the  fact  that  those  years  and  the  few  immediately  preoe<ting  were 
years  of  heavy  immigration. 


Sexes  of  Children  Bobn. 

Of  the  39,501  children  bom  during  the  year,  20,206  w«e  males  and  M^SIk 
were  females,  the  proportion  being  105  males  to  100  females ;  and  un  no 
year,  so  far  as  observation  extends,  have  the  female  births  exceedad  im 
nmnber  those  of  males,  although  the  difference  has  sometimes  been  very 
slight.  The  preponderance  of  births  of  male  children  in  New  Soutih  Waka 
during  a  number  of  years  will  be  seen  from  the  table  given  belew.  The 
igores  are  exduaive  of  children  stillborn,  the  births  of  whioh  are  aot 
required  to  be  registered: — 


Year. 

Males. 

Females. 

Persons. 

Year. 

Males. 

Females. 

Personsw 

1871 

10,326 

9,817 

20,143 

*            1899 

18,613 

17.848 

36.461 

1876 

IhTil 

11,507 

23,296 

,            1900 

18,964 

18,lg2 

37.146 

1881 

14,8!)1 

14,102 

28,993 

1901 

19,149 

18,726 

37,875 

1886 

18,700 

17.584 

36.284 

1902 

19,8S2 

18,518 

37,836 

1891 

20,386 

19,072 

39,458 

1903 

18,377 

17,589 

35,966 

1896 

18,691 

17,815 

36,506 

1904 

19.857 

18,810 

38,667 

1897 

18,989 

18,258 

37,247 

1905 

20,206 

19,29ft 

39,501 

1898 

18,723 

17,499 

.36,222 

The  excess  of  males  over  females  born  during  the  past  thirty  years  has 
ranged  from  2  per  cent,  in  1876  and  1901,  to  8  per  cent,  in  1899,  the 
average  being  5*8  per  cent. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  males  bom  to  every  100  f emalesy 
both  in  legitimate  and  ille^timate  births  during  the  last  twenty  years  : — 


Year. 

Legitimate 
Births. 

Illeiritiinate 
Births. 

All  Births. 

1     Year. 

Legitimate 
Births. 

Uleidthntte 
Births. 

All  Births. 

1886 

1C6-7 

98-7 

106-4 

1     1896 

105-6 

95-4 

i04-9 

1887 

103-5 

95-3 

1031 

1897 

103-9 

105-4 

104-0 

1888 

104-2 

96-2 

10.3-7 

1898 

107-2 

104-0 

107 -0 

1889 

1081 

100-7 

107-7 

1899 

104O 

108-2 

104-3 

1890 

104-2 

104-7 

104-3 

1900 

104-4 

103-2 

l04-a 

1891 

107-0 

105-7 

106-9 

1901 

101-8 

1C8-5 

102-.T 

1892 

105-3 

108-8 

105-2 

1902 

104-4 

103-7 

104-4 

1893 

106-7 

106-7 

106-7 

1903 

106-0 

97-8 

K)4-5 

1894 

105-4 

1071 

105-5 

1904 

105-9 

100-8 

105-6 

1S95 

1046 

1141 

105  2 

1905 

104-9 

102-5 

104-7 
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Q^ierally  speakkig,  in  iUegtiima^  birtla  tiieEe  k  a  giattter  eqiuJaty  of  (bhe 
sexeg  than  in  legitimate,  And  in  some  yeais  tiiey  aetnaUy  show  a  inajoritjr 
of  fems^e  children,  siu^  inBtanees  having  ocenired  £ve  times  during  the  last 
twenty  yeaia.  It  is  a  ourious  ooinoidence  that  ike  propoxtion  of  males  ktom 
out  of  wedlock  was  abnormally  low  in  1886,  and  dmoianally  high,  m  1901^ 
while  the  reverse  was  the  case  in  xegacd  to  legitimate  hMbs  in  those  ytassb 

IlJj:aiTKMAOY. 

The  numb^  of  illegitimate  births  in  1905  was  2,912,  equal  to  7*37  per 
oent.  of  the  total  births.  A  statement  of  tke  illegitimate  biif^  in  New  S«u(th 
Wales,  distinguishing  metropolitan  and  country  districts  since  1885,  is  given 
below,  and  taking  the  whole  period  ov^r  which  the  table  extends,  it  will  ^ 
seen  that  the  proportion  has  constantly  inoreaaed  throughout  the  State, 
notably  in  the  city  and  suburbs  of  Sydney : — 


Number  of  Ulegitlimte  Birth*. 

Percentage  of  Total  Births. 

Tear. 

Metropolis. 

Country 
Districts. 

New 
South  Wales. 

Country 
Districts. 

New 
South  WiJus. 

1885 

845 

767 

1,612 

6-89 

3-37 

4-60 

1890 

1,056 

995 

^     2,051 

7-81 

3-91 

5-26 

1895 

1,219 

1,305 

2,624 

9-55 

5-02 

6-61 

1896 

1,189 

1,256 

2,445 

9-66 

519 

6-70- 

1897 

1.176 

1.276 

2,462 

9-79 

6'06 

6-58 

1898 

1,233 

1,278 

2,511 

10-35 

5-25 

6-93 

1899 

1,805 

1.304 

2,609 

10-66 

5-38 

7  1G 

1900 

1,222 

1,383 

2,605 

10-08 

5-53 

7-01      . 

1901 

1,343 

1,369 

2,712 

10-66 

6-42 

716 

1902 

1.243 

1,254 

2.497 

9-56 

5-06 

6-60" 

1903 

1,278 

1.135 

2.413 

10'02 

4-89 

6-71 

1904 

1,343 

1,412 

2.755 

1016 

5-56 

I'l^: 

1905 

1,530 

1,382 

2,912 

nil 

6-37 

7-37 

It  is  possible  that  the  smaller  proportion  of  illegitimate  births  noticeable 
in  the  country  districts  is,  to  some  extent,  due  to  the  fact  that  women  who 
have  fallen  come  to  Sydney  to  hide  their  e^me,  or  to  take  advantage  of  the 
benefits  provided  by  the  large  maternity  hospitals  oi  the  metropolis. 

The  proportions  given  in  the  above  table  are  to  a  large  eictent  misleading^ 
as  will  be  seen  from  the  following  table.  The  method  of  starting  the 
illegitimate  as  a  proportion  of  the  total  births  is  somewhat  erroneous,  because 
the  illegitimate  births  have  no  necessary  correspondence  with  the  legitimate 
births,  and  because  they  are  compared  with  a  standard  which  has  been 
dedining  for  several  years,  and  which  is  likely  to  vary  under  any  conditioais. 

The  only  certain  way  is  to  compare  the  births  with  the  number  of  un*- 
married  females  of  the  reproductive  agies,  as  h^s  been  done  in  the  following 
table,  which  shows  the  proportion  of  illegitimate  births  per  1,000  unmarried^ 
women  at  the  periods  stated : — 


Y^r 

Unmarried  Women. 

Illejritiraate 

Birth-rate  per  l.OOO 

sgedlS^. 

Births. 

UnmuTied  Women, 

1881 

72,380 

1.263 

17-45       ' 

1886 

91.940 

1,687 

18-35 

1891 

117,960 

2,115 

17-93 

1896 

140,820 

2,445 

17-36 

1901 

166.340 

2.712 

16-30 

1902 

169,320 

2,497 

14-75 

1903 

172,770 

2,413 

13-97 

1904 

175.920 

2.755 

15-66 

1905 

179,300 

2,912 

i6-94     ' 
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These  figures  make  it  clear  tliat  illegitimacy  is  not  constantly  increasing, 
as  might  be  judged  from  the  preceding  table,  but  is  tending  to  decrease. 
The  rat€  was  lowest  in  1903,  and  has  since  increased.  In  1905  it  was 
below  that  in  1901,  which  was  lower  than  in  any  previous  year.  On 
the  whole,  the  illegitimate  rate  shown  above  follows  the  course  of  the 
legitimate  rate  shown  on  the  preceding  page. 

Illegitimacy  is  a  social  evil,  and  the  following  figures  show  with  what 
calamitous  results  it  is  attended.  The  table  appended  givep,  for  1905,  and 
for  the  five  years  preceding  1905,  the  death-rates  of  illegitimate  children 
under  1  and  under  5  years  of  age,  as  compared  with  legitimate  children 
of  like  ages  : — 


niegitimate. 

TbtaL 

Age. 

Deaths. 

Bate  per 
1,000  living. 

Deaths. 

Rate  per 
1,000  living. 

^^^-       l.OOOliJSg. 

Under  1  year — 

1900-1904 

1905 

4Jnder  5  yoare-- 

1900  1904 

1905 

15,712 
2,648 

21,473 
3.537 

90-04 
72-37 

28*35 
22-69 

3,361 
534 

.3,809 
606 

25^-90 
183-38 

85-40 
62-73 

19,073 
3,182 

25,282 
4,143 

101-73 
80  55 

31-52 
25  0-J 

It  will  be  seen  how  unfavourable  is  the  position,  and  how  small  is  the 
-<^hance  of  living  of  the  illegitimate  child  as  compared  with  the  legitimate. 
At  each  age  the  death-rate  of  the  illegitimate  is  nearly  three  times  that  of 
the  legitimate.  Even  in  1905,  which  was  a  year  of  extremely  low  mortality, 
one-fifth  of  the  illegitimate  children  born  did  not  live  through  the  first  year. 
The  disastrous  effect  of  illegitimacy  on  infantile  mortality  is  very  much  to  be 
deplored,  as  the  saving  of  hf e  at  these  early  ages  is  perhaps  more  important 
than  at  any  subsequent  age. 

An  Act  to  legitimate  children  bom  before  marriage  on  the  subsequent 
marriage  of  their  parents  was  passed  in  1902.  Under  the  provisions  of  this 
Act  such  children  are  deemed  to  be  legitimated  on  registration,  and  entitled 
to  all  the  rights  of  a  child  born  in  wedlock.  There  were  6  registrations  in 
1902,  158  in  1903,  173  in  1904,  and  175  in  1905. 

Plural  Births. 

During  the  year  1905  there  were  five  cases  of  triplets,  comprising  9  mlilcs 
and  6  females,  and  411  cases  of  twins,  comprising  403  males  and  418  females— 
•in  all,  821  children,  one  bom  dead  not  being  included.  Of  the  416  cases 
•of  plural  births  during  1905,  396  were  legitimate  and  20  illegitimate.  The 
number  of  children  bom  as  triplets  and  twins  formed  2*12  per  cent,  of  the 
total  births. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  cases  of  twins,  triplets,  and 
quadraplets  bom  in  New  South  Wales  during  the  thirteen  years  1893-1905, 
excluding  those  stillbom,  and  distinguishing  legitimate  and  illegitimate :— 


Cases  of-            |    Le^ltiinate. 

lUegitimate. 

Total. 

iSvittg 

4,757 

46 

3 

253 
3 

5,010 

TripleU  

49 

Quftdrnplets 

3 
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The  total  nambei  of  confinements  recorded  during  the  thirteen  years  was 
486,386.  It  follows,  therefore,  that  one  mother  in  every  97  gave  birth  to 
twins ;  one  mother  in  every  9,926  was  delivered  of  three  children,  and  one 
in  every  162,129  of  four  children  at  a  birth.  Stated  in  another  way,  there 
were  10*4  plural  births  in  every  1,000  total  births. 

The  smallest  proportion  of  plural  births  is  found  amongst  women  below 
age  20 ;  the  proportion  increases  steadily  with  the  age  of  the  mothers  until 
it  reaches  a  maximum  with  women  between  the  ages  of  35  and  40  years, 
after  which  there  is  a  decline,  but  the  decline  does  not  bring  the  ratio  back 
to  its  starting-point,  for  at  ages  45  to  50  the  plural  births  are  1  to  every 
109  confinements  recorded,  whereas  at  age  20  and  under  the  proportion  is 
1  to  205. 

The  results  of  the  observations  for  the  thirteen  years  1893-1905  will  be 
found  in  the  following  table ;   the  figures  refer  to  legitimate  births  only  : — 


Age  OroQp  of  Mothers. 


Under  20  years 

20-24  „ 

25-29  „ 

30-34  „ 

36-39  „ 

40— 44  ,, 

46-49  „ 


AUBirthi. 

PlOTftl  Birthe. 

17,006 

88 

100,360 

644 

127.662 

1,235 

104,061 

1,388 

72.647 

1,078 

28,561 

361 

2,930 

27 

Plural  Births 

per  1.000 
o(aU  Births. 


4-88 

6-42 

9-67 

13-34 

14-8r 

12*90 « 

9-22- 


It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  of  4,806  births,  2,844  occurred  to  mothers- 
whose  ages  were  30  years  or  upwaids ;   this  gives  a  proportion  of  59  per 
cent.,  whereas  of  all  legitimate  births  only  46  per  cent  occurred  at  those  ages. 


Excess  of  Bibths  ovbb  Deaths. 

The  excess  of  births  over  deaths  was  24,523  in  1905,  and  was  the  highest* 
in  any  year  since  1892.  The  excess  of  births  over  deaths  does  not  show  a 
steady  increase  or  decrease,  but  fluctuates  somewhat,  as  might  be  expected. 
In  the  whole  State  during  the  twenty-six  years  from  1880  to  1905,  the  least 
excess  was  16,886  in  1882,  and  the  highest  25.631  in  the  year  1892.  In  the 
metropolis  the  least  excess  was  in  1880,  viz.,  3,434,  and  the  highest  in  1892, 
when  the  number  reached  8,558.  In  the  countiy  districts  the  number  ranged 
from  12,278  in  1882  to  17,073  in  1892  :— 


New  South  Wales. 

1    Per  cent  of 

Ytmr 

Ootmtry 
Districts. 

!        end  of 

MAles. 

FemAlea 

PersoDs. 

previous  yeer. 

1896 

6,713 

13,954 

9.436 

11.232 

20.667 

1-62 

1897 

6.789 

16.194 

10.676 

12,308 

22,988 

1-77 

1898 

6,660 

14.011 

9,087 

10,474 

19,661 

1-46. 

1899 

6,728 

13.832 

9,482 

11,078 

20,660 

1-56. 

1900 

6.625 

15,403 

10,013 

12,015 

22,02S 

1-6* 

1901 

6.404 

15,450 

9.822 

12,032 

21,864 

1*60 

1902 

7.066 

14,124 

9.787 

11,402 

21,189 

1-54 

190S 

6.836 

12,633 

8.949 

10,520 

19.469 

1-38 

1904 

7.540 

15,767 

11,124 

12.183 

23.307 

1-63 

1905 

7,999 

16.524 

11.497 

13,026 

24.623 

1-68 
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The  natural  increase  ia  now  1|  per  cent.,  as  agaiiurfc  2|  fet  oeat.  tMuty 
years  ago,  t&e  fallmg-off  being  entirely  dve  to  the  declhie  in  tha  biitli«nfta, 
as  there  has  been  a  constant  inrj^orement  in  the  death-rate;. 

Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  males  bom  are  more  muoeioiis  ikmaa,  ik» 
females,  the  actual  increase  of  population  from  the  ezoeia  of  birtiis  «v«r 
deaths  is  greatly  in  favour  ci  the  f eaudea.  The  male  popwlation  e2U)eada  the 
female^  and  there  is  a  correspondin^y  larger  number  of  deaths  of  males. 
Ti^re  is  also  a  greater  mortahty  amongst  male  than  amongst  femak  fihildren, 
and  from  this  cause  alone  the  natmsl  excess  oi.  male  births  is  aknoat 
neutralised.  Daring  the  ten  years  whioh  closed  with  1905,  the  number  of 
females  added  to  1^  oommunity  by  excess  of  birtiis  enaeeded  tiie  malfs  by 
16,399,  or  16  per  cent. 

Agbs  of  Mothers. 

During  the  thirteen  years  1893-1905  the  ages  of  the  women  giving  birth  to 
children  ranged  from  11  to  58  years.  As  might  be  expected,  the  majority 
of  the  very  young  mothers  were  unmarried  ;  thus  of  6,182  mothers  under  18 
years  of  age,  3,331  were  unmarried.  The  total  number  of  married  women 
who  gave  birth  to  children  during  the  thirteen  years  was  453,262,  the  ages 
of  whom  were  as  follow.  The  proportion  of  mothers  at  each  age  per  10,000 
of  all  ages  is  also  shown : — 


A^  of 
Married 

Number  of 
Mothers. 

Number  of 
Mothers  at  each 

Ageaof 
Married 

NtunbMTof 
Mothcri. 

Number  of 
Mothers  at  each 

Motben. 

agG  per  10,000. 

Mothem 

age  per  10,000. 

Y>6an. 

Year*. 

14 

16 

... 

29 

24.190 

534 

15 

86 

2 

30-34 

104,061 

2-jm 

16 

594 

13 

35-39 

72,647 

U003 

17 

2.155 

48 

40-44 

28,5.51 

630 

18 

5,048 

111 

45-49 

2.930 

65 

19 

9,106 

201 

50 

15 

HO 

12,208 

269 

51 

1 

21 

17,472 

386 

62 

6 

22 

21,084 

465 

53 

3 

23 

24,109 

532 

55 

2 

24 

25,487 

562 

56 

1 

25 

25,692 

567 

58 

1 

28 

26,089 

576 

Not  stated.. 

17 

27 
28 

25.652 
26,039 

566 
574 

Total 

453,262 

10,OOC 

) 

It  will  be  seen  that  in  two  cases  the  age  of  the  mother  is  stated  as  55 
years ;  in  another  case,  as  56  years ;  and  in  still  another  case,  as  58.  As 
these  four  cases  were  outside  the  usual  experience,  inquiries  were  made,  with 
the  result  that  the  accuracy  of  the  records  was  confirmed.  It  may  be 
mentioned  that  in  the  first  two  cases  the  ages  of  the  fathers  were  45  and  55 
years  ;  in  the  third  case,  58  years  ;  and  in  the  fourth  case,  64  years.  It  is 
found  that  the  age  of  the  mothers  of  one-fourth  of  the  children  bom  does 
not  exceed  25  years,  and  that  before  women  pass  their  twenty-ninth  year 
they  give  birth  to  one-half  their  offspring.  Only  10  per  cent,  of  the  l^hs 
occur  after  age  38,  and  less  than  7  per  cent,  after  age  40  is  reached. 

Similar  information  regarding  the  ages  of  the  fathers  might  also  be  shown, 
but  is  omitted  because  it  has  been  found  that  the  age  of  the  mother  is  by  far 
the  most  important  factor  in  deciding  the  number  of  children  who  will  be 
born. 

The  mothers  of  illegitimate  children  are  in  some  cases  very  3roung,  as 
will  be  seen  from  the  following  table,  which  gives  the  ages  of  the  mothers 
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Deaths. 

The  deaths  during  1905  numbered  14,978,  equal  to  a  rate  of  10*13  per 
1,000  of  the  population,  which  is  5  per  cent,  below  the  mean  rate  of  the  last 
ten  years,  and  is  the  lowest  on  record.  This  total  includes  8,709  males  and 
6,269  females,  so  that  amongst  males  the  rate  was  11*11  and  amongst  females 
9*03  per  1,000,  living  of  each  sex  respectively.  The  number  of  deaths  of  each 
of  the  sexes,  with  the  rate  per  thousand,  from  1871  to  1905  is  given  below: — 


Tear. 

Number  of  Deaths. 

Death-nte  per  1,000  of  PopuUtion. 

MalflB. 

Femalet. 

TotoL 

Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

1871 

3,882 

2.525 

6,407 

13-98 

10-95 

12-61 

1876 

6,508 

4,685 

11.193 

19-82 

16-98 

18-52 

1881 

6,763 

4,783 

11,536 

16-12 

13-82 

15-08 

1886 

8,501 

6,086 

14.687 

15-95 

13-95 

1505 

1891 

9,558 

6.728 

16.286 

16-44 

12-86 

14-26 

1892 

8,544 

5,866 

14,410 

13-38 

10-82 

12-24* 

1893 

9,289 

6,733 

16,022 

14-36 

1210 

13-32 

1894 

8,714 

6,456 

15,170 

13-25 

11-34 

12-36 

1895 

8,671 

6,243 

14.914 

12-98 

10-71 

11-92 

1896 

9,256 

6,583 

15,839 

13-69 

1108 

12-47 

1897 

8,314 

5,950 

14.264 

1212 

9-85 

11-05 

1898 

9,636 

7,026 

16,661 

13-83 

11-41 

12-69 

1899 

9,131 

6,770 

15,901 

12-93 

10-79 

11-92 

1900 

8,951 

6.167 

15,118 

12-52 

9-64 

11-16 

1901 

9,327 

6.694 

16.021 

1294 

1028 

11*68 

1902 

9,535 

7.111 

16.646 

13-03 

10-74 

11-94 

1903 

9,428 

7,069 

16,497 

12-58 

10-50 

11-59 

1904 

8.733 

6.627 

15,360 

11-44 

9-70 

10-62 

1905 

8,709 

6,269 

14,978 

11*11 

9-08 

1013 

The  death-rate  has  fallen  steadily  from  the  year  1876  to  the  present  time 
amongst  both  sexes,  but  slightly  more  for  males  than  females.  The  death- 
rate  for  males  is,  however,  about  one-sixth  higher  than  for  females,  the  reason 
being  that  males  are  exposed  to  more  risks  than  females,  and  that  male 
infants  are  the  more  delicate.  It  will  be  noticed  that  the  death-rate  has 
decUned  most  largely  during  the  last  fourteen  years,  and  is  thus  coincident 
with  the  decline  in  the  birth-rate.  The  faUing  birth-rate  has  influenced  the 
death-rate  in  so  far  as  it  has  affected  the  age-constitution  of  the  population 
by  reducing  the  proportion  living  at  the  first  five  years  where  the  mortality 
is  high,  and  at  the  same  time  increased  the  proportion  Uving  from  5  to  20 
where  the  mortality  is  low. 

For  comparative  purposes  a  table  of  the  death-rates  per  thousand  for  each 
of  the  AustraUan  States  and  New  Zealand  during  the  last  eleven  years  is 
given  below : — 


state. 

1894-I88a 

1890-1903. 

1004. 

1005. 

New  South  Wales 

1210 
13-71 
11-92 
11-89 
16-43 
12-65 
9-63 

11-66 
13-24 
12-03 
n-37 
13-21 
11-43 
10-08 

10-62 
11-92 
1001 
10-22 
11-91 
11-01 
9-57 

10-13 

Victoria 

1210 

Queensland 

South  Australia 

10-47 
10-15 

Western  Australia    

10*83 

Taifinania 

10-29 

New  Zealand 

9-27 

It  -will  be  seen  that  New  South  Wales  occupied  the  second  place  on  the  list 
in  1905,  the  most  favourable  rates  being  shown  by  New  Zealand,  New  South 
Wales,  South  Australia,  and  Tasmania,  in  the  order  named. 
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^  The  latest  available  infonnation  for  the  United  Kingdom  and  for  European 
countries  refers  to  the  year  1904,  and  the  comparatively  favourable  conditions 
of  Australasia  will  be  manifest  from  an  inspection  of  the  following  rates :— - 


Country. 


AnstrU    

lUly     

Germany 

France 

Ireland     

Belgium  

Scotland  

England  and  Wales 

Netherlands    

Norway   


l(»i-1806. 

1899-1908. 

26*9 

24*9 

23-8 

22-4 

22-2 

20-8 

207 

20-4 

18-0 

18-0 

181 

17-9 

17-9 

17-7 

17-5 

170 

17-6 

16-8 

15-7 

16-3 

1904. 


23-8 
20-9 
200 
19-4 
181 
170 
16-8 
16-2 
15-9 
14-4 


It  might  have  been  expected  that  in  any  case  the  rates  in  these  countries 
would  be  higher  than  in  New  South  Wales  on  account  of  the  larger  pro- 
portions of  old  persons  in  their  populations,  but  in  addition  it  must  be 
remembered  that  scourges  of  the  old  world  such  as  cholera  and  small-pox 
are  unknown  in  Australia,  while  apart  from  climatic  conditions,  which  are 
most  favourable  here,  the  social  condition  of  the  great  body  of  the  people 
is  far  superior  to  that  of  Europeans,  and  their  occupations  more  healthful. 


Deaths — Metropous  and  Country. 

It  is  not  possible  to  show  the  exact  difference  between  urban  and  rural 
mortality  in  New  South  Wacles,  but  an  approximate  idea  may  be  obtained 
from  considering  the  experience  of  the  metropolis  and  the  country  districts, 
although  a  few  large  towns  are  comprised  in  the  latter.  Separating  the 
State,  therefore,  into  these  two  broad  divisions,  there  were,  during  1905, 
5,770  deaths  in  the  metropolis  and  9,208  in  the  country,  corresponding  to 
the  rates  of  11 01  and  9*65  per  1,000  Uving  respectively.  The  rate  per 
thousand  in  each  of  these  divisions  during  the  last  twenty  years  is  given  in 
the  subjoined  table  : — 


Metropolis. 

Country  Districts. 

New  South  Wales. 

Year. 

Deaths. 

Rate 
per  1.000. 

Deaths. 

Rate 
per  1,000. 

Deaths. 

Rate 
per  1.000. 

1886 

6,269 

20-87 

8,318 

12-43 

14,587 

15-05 

1887 

5.546 

17-52 

7.902 

11-48 

13,448 

13-38 

1888 

6.258 

18-76 

8.150 

11-61 

14,408 

13-91 

1889 

6,338 

1803 

8.458 

11-83 

14,796 

13-87 

1890 

5,591 

15-10 

8,627 

11-79 

14,218 

12-90 

1891 

6.420 

16-45 

9.866 

13-13 

16,286 

14-26 

1892 

6,512 

lH-54 

8,8!»8 

11-56 

14,410 

1224 

1893     • 

6,484 

1543 

9.538 

12-16 

16,022 

13-32 

1894 

5,888 

13-71 

9,282 

11-64 

15,170 

12-36 

1895 

5.485 

12-47 

9.4-29 

n-63 

14,914 

11-92 

1896 

6.589 

12-45 

10,250 

12-47 

15,839 

12-47 

1897 

5,220 

11-41 

9,044 

10-86 

14,264 

11-05 

1898 

6.363 

13-61 

10,2i>8 

1219 

16,661 

12-69 

1899 

5.511 

11 -.50 

10,390 

12-13 

15.901 

11-92 

1900 

5.502 

11-3-2 

9,616 

11-07 

15,118 

1116 

1901 

6.197 

12-62 

9.8-24 

11-16 

16,021 

11-68 

1902 

5,937 

11-81 

10,709 

1202 

16,646 

11-94 

1903 

5.913 

11-60 

10.584 

11-59 

16.497 

11-59 

1904 

5,675 

110-> 

9,683 

10-40 

15.360 

10-62 

1906 

5,770 

11-01 

9,20S 

9-65 

14,978 

10  13 
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Both  in  the  metcopolis  and  the  country  the  rate  has  steadily  improved,  but 
vaery  mnch  moie  in  the  metropoUs,  so  that  there  the  rate  is  now  very  Httie 
higher  than  in  the  oonntry  districts,  whereas  twenty  years  ago  it  was  50  per 
cent,  higher.  The  fall  began  in  the  metropolis  after  1889,  the  year  when  the 
improved  sewerage  S3^srtem  was  installed,  and  about  the  same  time  that  the 
Dairies  Supervision  Act  came  into  operation.  The  decline  that  has  taken 
place  in  the  rates  for  each  division  and  for  the  State  during  the  twenty  years 
covered  by  the  table  will  be  further  emphasized  when  it  is  stated  that  the 
metropolitan  rate  fell  from  20*87  to  ll^Ol  per  1,000,  or  47  per  cent.  The 
rate  in  country  districts  declined  from  12*43  to  9*65,  or  22  per  cent.,  and  for 
the  whole  State  from  15*05  to  10*13,  or  33  per  cent, 

MoRTAUTY  OP  Infants. 

A  further  measure  of  the  mortality  in  the  metropolis  and  country,  and  one 
that  ofEers  a  most  sensitive  test  is  obtained  by  a  comparison  of  the  death- 
rates  of  infants  in  each  district. 

The  number  of  children  under  1  year  of  age  who  died  in  1905  was  3,182, 
equal  to  a  rate  of  80*6  per  1,000  births.  To  this  total  the  metropolis  con- 
tributed 1,230  deaths,  or  89  per  1,000  births,  and  the  country  1,952,  or  76  per 
1,000  births. 

The  next  table  gives  the  number  of  children  under  1  year  dying,  in  quin- 
quennial periods,  since  1879,  in  the  metropolis  and  country,  and  the  pro- 
portion per  1,000  births  : — 


Metropolis. 

Country. 

New  Sout 

h  Wale^ 

Period. 

Doiths 

Rate  per 

Deaths 

Rate  per 

Deaths 

Rate  per 

under  1. 

1,000  Births. 

under  1. 

1,000  Births. 

under  1. 

1,000  Births. 

1879-83 

7.701 

1710 

9,213 

921 

16,914 

116-6 

1884-88 

10,582 

164*3 

11,150 

97*8 

21.732 

121-4 

1889-93 

10,079 

1441 

12,240 

96-2 

22,819 

113-8 

1894-98 

8,521 

137  0 

12.487 

99-5 

2U008 

111-9 

1899-1903 

7.252 

115-6 

12,963 

105-7 

20.215 

109- 1 

1904 

1,300 

98-4 

1,887 

741 

3,187 

82-4 

1905 

1,230 

89-3 

1,962 

75-9 

3,182 

80-6 

The  infantile  mortality  rate  has  improved  most  in  the  metropolis,  in  fact, 
up  to  1903,  it  was  increasing  in  the  country  districts.  In  the  year  1904 
there  was  a  decrease  amounting  to  25  per  cent.,  compared  with  the  previous 
five  years,  and  this  improvement  continued  in  1905.  The  rate  in  the  country 
districts  has  always  been  more  favourable  than  that  in  the  metropolis, 
although  it  will  be  seen  that  the  difference  is  not  now  nearly  so  great  as 
twenty  or  even  ten  years  ago. 

Further,  of  the  14,978  people  who  died  during  1905,  10,835  were  of  the  age 
of  5  and  over,  and  4,143  were  under  that  age,  giving  rates  of  8'25  and  25*02  per 
1,000  living  in  each  group  respectively.  In  the  metropolis  the'  rates  were 
8'98  and  28*55  respectively.  Comparing  the  deaths  in  the  metropolis  and  in 
the  country  districts,  and  taking  the  deaths  of  persons  over  5  years  of  age 
during  the  twenty-seven  years  covered  by  the  table  below,  it  will  be  found 
that  the  rates  for  the  metropolitan  district  and  the  country  are  not  only 
favourable  but  more  equal  for  all  persons.  In  1894-98  the  rate  was  actually 
lower  in  the  metropoUs.     In   1904  it  was  identical  in  both  divisions. 

Turning  to  deaths  of  children  under  5  years,  the  chief  factor  of  the  excessive 
death-rate  of  the  city  and  suburbs  will  be  found.  At  every  period  the 
metropolitan  rate  is  the  higher — in  some  cases  over  50  per  cent.,  and 
never  less  than  16  per  cent. 
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Tke  MIowMig  'iMe  idiowB  the  mortalitj  in  liiie  metiK^litan  and  ocmYitry 
HabntbB,  m  quinquennial  periods,  during  the  lasrt  twenty-seven  jeias.  In  t^ 
first  part  of  the  table  will  be  found  the  actual  number  o!  deaths,  and  in  the 
second  the  proportion  of  deaths  of  children  under  5  years,  and  of  persons  over 
that  age,  as  compared  with  the  population  of  each  group : — 


Period. 


Deaths  of  Children  under  5  years. 


Deaths  of  Persons  of  5  years  and  over. 


Country 


Mrtropoli..       ^£;V-^  N.8.W.         M*«,p«li«.       ^SSi"S. 


Country 


N.S.W. 


NuMBEB  OF  Deaths. 


187»-83 

11,105 

13,819 

24,924 

12,051 

21,057 

33,106 

1884-88 

14,727 

16,234 

30,961 

15,765 

25,219 

40,984 

1889-93 

14,161 

17,547 

31.708 

16,184 

27,840 

44,024 

1894-98 

11,595 

17,019 

28,614 

16,950 

31,284 

48,234 

1899-1903 

9,411 

17,264 

26.675 

10,649 

33,859 

53,508 

1904 

1,752 

2,647 

4,369 

3,953 

7^38 

10,991 

1905 

1,555 

2.688 

4.143 

4,215 

6,620 

10,885 

Rate  per  1,000  of 

Population  of  each 

Group. 

1879-83 

7211 

33-48 

43-97 

12-02 

9-56 

10-33 

1884-88 

69-30 

32-57 

43-55 

12- 19 

8-96 

9-97 

1889^93 

52-22 

31-57 

38-34 

9-72 

'       8-71 

905 

1894^8 

42-47 

29-56 

33-72 

8-60 

8-86 

8-77 

1899-1903 

37  09 

31*52 

33-28 

8-99 

8-76 

8-81 

1904 

32-47 

24-28 

26-96 

8-56 

856 

8-66 

1005 

28-66 

23-30 

25*02 

8-98 

7-85 

8*25 

A  remarkable  improvement  may  be  noticed  in  the  death-rate  of  the  metro- 
polis, both  "for  ages  over  and  under  5  years,  especially  during  the  third  period, 
that  is,  after  1888.  In  the  country  the  rates  did  not  vary  a  great  deal 
over  the  whole  period  until  1904,  when  there  was  a  great  improvement 
among  children  under  5,  which  was  maintained  in  1905  Amongst  children 
under  5,  the  rate  increased  during  the  period  1899-1903.  The  fall  during 
1904  and  1905  in  both  groups  was  most  satisfactory.  Compared  with  twenty 
years  ago,  the  decreases  in  the  rates  represent  a  saving  of  the  hves  of  41 
children  in  every  1,000  under  5  in  the  metropolis,  and  9  in  every  1,000  in 
the  country. 


Index  op  MoRTALmr. 

It  fc  well-known  that  the  ages  of  the  population  considerably  affect  the 
death-rate  of  a  country,  and  in  order  to  compare  the  death-rates  of  the 
Australian  States  on  a  uniform  age  basis,  the  population  of  Sweden,  in  five 
age-groups,  as  ascertained  at  the  census  of  1890,  has  been  adopted  as  the 
standard  population  by  which  the  index  of  mortality  should  be  calculated. 
Applying  the  co-efi&cient  of  mortality  in  each  age-group  in  each  State  and 
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capital  city  of  Australia  to  the  age  constitution  of  the  standard  population 
the  index  of  mortality  during  1905  is  found  to  be  as  follows.  For  purposes 
of  comparison  the  crude  rates  are  attached : — 


State. 

Index  of 
MortalHy. 

Death- 
rate. 

City. 

Index  of 
MortaUty. 

Death- 
rate. 

New  South  Wales 

13-53 
14-65 
14-53 
13-52 
14-41 
13-36 

10-13 
1210 
10-47 
1015 
10-83 
10-29 

Svdnev   

15-02 
16*02 
16-96 
15-28 
21-22 
1810 

11 '01 

Victoria   

Melbourne 

12-88 

Queensland 

Brisbane 

12*14 

South  Australia 

Adelaide 

Perth  

11*70 

Western  Australia 

16-28 

Taffmania 

Hobart   

16*24 

Leaving  out  Perth  and  Hobart  there  is  no  great  difference  between  the 
rates  of  the  Australian  cities.  Sydney  has  the  most  favourable  rate  of  all  the 
capitals,  with  New  South  Wales  third  amongst  the  States.  The  high  rate 
for  Western  Australia  is  due  largely  to  the  infantile  mortality,  and  in  Perth 
the  rate  is  high  in  all  age-groups.  Tasmania  has  the  lowest  general  rate,  but 
Hobart  is  only  a  little  below  Perth,  where  the  rate  is  the  highest  of  all  the 
capital  cities.  The  crude  rate  of  Western  Australia  is  the  highest,  but  the 
adjusted  rate  is  lower  than  that  of  either  Victoria  or  Queensland. 


Ages  at  Death. 

The  following  table  shows  the  death-rate  per  1,000  living  at  various  ages 
of  males  and  females  in  1905,  and  in  the  ten  years  1895  to  1904.  The 
age  and  sex  distribution  of  a  population  are  most  important  factors  in 
determining  the  death-rate  ;  for  instance,  the  rates  at  ages  5  to  50  are  lower 
than  for  the  whole  population,  so  that  a  country  with  a  high  proportion  at 
those  ages,  as  is  the  case  in  New  South  Wales,  might  expect  to  have  a  low 
death-rate.  Again,  a  country  with  a  high  proportion  of  females  will  most 
likely  have  a  favourable  death-rate. 


Age  Groupe. 

Males. 

Femalee. 

Penons. 

1805-1004. 

100& 

1805-1004. 

1005. 

1805-1004. 

1005. 

Under  5  years    

34-57 

2-40 

198 

313 

4-25 

5-49 

8-57 

1408 

2806 

79-89 

27-54 

1-60 

1-48 

2-54 

3-6S 

4-73 

6-65 

1362 

25-56 

77-35 

30-66 

2-28 

1-73 

2-76 

3-94 

5-57 

7-73 

1074 

20-49 

68-02 

22-44 

1-69 

1-31 

2-53 

3-48 

4-54 

6-92 

10-46 

19-45 

71-30 

32-64 

2-34 

1-87 

2-95 

4-09 

5-53 

8-21 

12-69 

24-87 

74-96 

25-02 

5—  9        ,,       

1-59 

10—14        „      

1-40 

15—19        „       

2-54 

20    24        „       

3-58 

25—34        „      

4*64 

35—44        ,,       

6-87 

45—54        „       

12*30 

55—64        „       

22-96 

65  and  over    

74*85 

All  Ages 

12-79 

11-11 

10-46 

903 

1109 

10-13 

The  above  rates  are  put  forth  with  a  certain  amount  of  diffidence,  as  the 
numbers  living  in  the  various  age-groups  depend  upon  estimates,  and  these 
become  less  trustworthy  as  the  distance  from  the  Census  increases.    The 
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last  Census  was  taken  in  March,  1901.  Similar  remarks  apply  to  the  other 
rates  in  age-groups  in  this  chapter. 

At  ages  under  5  the  rate  is  higher  than  at  any  subsequent  age  up  to  65. 
The  rate  is  at  a  minimum  at  ages  10  to  14,  after  which  it  rises  slowly  to 
age  55,  and  then  increases  rapidly.  At  ages  5  to  50  the  rate  is  below  the 
mean  rate  for  the  whole  population,  and  at  all  ages  the  rate  for  males  is 
higher  than  that  for  females. 

It  has  already  been  stated  that  1905  was  a  year  of  exceptionally  low 
mortality,  and  the  reason  is  seen  above.  At  all  the  younger  ages  there  was 
a  most  gratifying  fall  in  the  rates,  especially  for  ages  under  10,  as  compared 
with  the  averages  of  the  preceding  ten  years. 

Among  the  persons  who  died  during  1905  were  2  males  and  3  females  who 
were  said  to  be  100  years  of  age  and  over.  The  ages  of  these  centenarians 
must  be  accepted  with  a  ^reat  deal  of  caution ;  but,  taking  them  as  they 
appear,  there   was   one  aged   101,  two  103,  and  two  105. 


Causes  of  Death. 

One  of  the  most  important  sections  of  vital  statistics  is  that  relating  to 
causes  of  death,  and  in  the  following  pages  deaths  from  the  principal  diseases 
in  New  South  Wales  are  discussed  in  detail 

The  number  of  deaths  in  New  South  Wales  from  each  cause  during  1905, 
is  given  in  the  following  table: — 


Cmum  of  Death. 


Cmum  of  Death. 


1 


OEKEBAL  DISEASES. 


GENEBAL  DIBEASES-HymKniMd. 


Scarlet  Ferer 

Pla^ne 

Infloensa  

Whooping-coiigh    

Hoinpe     

Diphtheria   

Cerehro<«pi]ial  Ferer.. 

Pjrexia  

Enteric  Ferer 


Cholera,  Cholera  Infantnm. 

« Ptomaine  Poieoning 

Diarrhcea 

I>jaent€nr7 

Tetanns 

Hahuia 


Anthrax,  Splenic  Fever 

Syphilie 

Qonorrhcea  


Puerperal  Septicsmia,  Sep- 
tic Intozioation  

„       (Illegal  Operation!) 

Puerperal  Pjemia 

Phlegmasia  Alba  Dolene . 
Puerperal  Fever  (not  other* 

wile  defined)  

Pneomonia-Lohar   

y.  Broncho* 

M  Mot  defined., 

Eryaipelae 

8eptic«mia.  Septic  Intoxica- 
tion (not  Puerperal)   .... 
PyBmia  (not  Puerperal)  .... 

Phlegmon,  Cazbunde 

Phagedena  

IieproiiT     

Other  Infective  Conditions 

Pulmonary     Tuberculosis 

(Tuberculous  Phthisis) 

Phthisis  (not  otherwlM  d«flu«d) 


14 
» 
17 
»9 
8 

"so 

15 

1 

150 

8 
8 
154 
60 
28 
10 


108 

188 

881 

18 

15 
6 

11 

1 
8 


881 


110 
198 
17 

18 
5 


865 
134 


89 

81 

80 

188 

5  , 

1 

102 

88 

8 

838 

18 

0 

843 

107 

25  ; 

IS  I 


General  Tuberculosis   

Tuberculous  Meningitis  ... 
Tuberculous  Peritonitis  ... 

Tabes  Meeenterica 

Lupus 

Tubercle  of  other  Organs 

Hydatids    

Other  Parasitio  Diseases 


Starvation,  Privation  . 

Scurvy 

Alcoholism,    Delirium   Tre- 


147 
886 
519 


622 
415 


{  Surfeit  (Over-eating) ... 

I  Opium,  Morphia  Habit 

I  Lead  Poisomng  

I  Rheumatic     Fever,     Acute 

Bheumatism  

I  Rheumatism  of  Heart  

{  Chronic  Bheumatism   

,  Bheumatio  Arthritis,  Bheu- 

I       matioQout 

Gout 


1 1  Carcinoma., 
'   Sarcoma. 


'!  Cancer,  Malignant   Disease 
(not  otherwise  defined) 

'I  BickeU  

:  Purpura 

I   Hemophilia,    Hnmorrhagic 

;1       Dia&ieais 

I   Anemia,  Leuoocythsmia 
Diabetes  MeUitus  

Premature  Birth 

Congenital  Defects 

Injury  at  Birth    

Atelectasis    

Malnutrition 

Teething 


[  7 

14 

47 

46 

13 

17 

16 

7 

1 

31 

16 

81 

13 

3 

2 

18 

1 

1 

2 

64 

18 

1 

5 

1 

4 

... 

28 

87 

1 

18 

19 

3 

7 

a 

... 

159 

197 

21 

17 

845 

226 

1 

8 

6 

6 

3 

4 

26 

88 

46 

44 

893 

807 

77 

51 

24 

SO 

81 

22 

86 
46 

23 
35 

21 
63 
80 
23 
1 
47 

44 

5 

19 
3 

82 

1 

6 

4 

65 

1 

37 

10 
2 

856 


571 

4 
12 

7 
64 
90 

700 
128 
54 
53 
40 
81 
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Cansei  of  Death. 


OwaMol  DMt^ 


9 

1 

J 

s 

a 

£  1 

LOCAL  DISEASES. 

DiMeoM*  of  Nfrvous  SysUm, 

Meninf^t,  Inflamxnation  of 

Bram 

Softeuiair  of  Brain 

QtmenA  Pafalyaifl  of  IziBaae.. 


Chorea. 

■Priaw 

ConTiilaions 

LaTyngismus  Stridnint 
Ifooomotox  AAaxy 
Paraplegia,  l>fBeat6a  of  Cord 
Henritis,  ParipkMfml»   Poly* 

neoritia 

Brain  TuBkOizr  

Other  Diseatea  of  Narvoua 

System 


63 

48 

21 

15 

6S 

U 

5» 

43 

i 

5 

48 

2H 

in 

»5 

3 

4 

15 

3 

u 

10 

1 

1 

21 

11 

&1 

24 

Diseases  of  Organ*  of  Special  Seiue. 

Otitis.  Mastoid  Disease  |  5  1       7  1 

Epistaris,  Diseases  of  Nosel  I  1    ...    I 

<^ 

YalnUar  Disease,  Endocar-l  • 

ditis  !  233 

Psricarditte   )  IS 

Hypertrophy  of  Heart i  S! 

Angina  Pectoris  25 

Diiatation  of  Heart   |  30 

Fatty  Degeneration  of  Heart  23 

^ncope !  69 

tteart  Diwase  (so  defined)  ...i  S17 


202 

la 

2 

10 
17 
46 
57 


2>i«ea««s  of  Blood  Fenri*. 
Cerebral  Hnmorrhage,  Cere-l 

bnaSBiW>Unn 1£7 

Apoplexy,  Hemiplegia '  166 

Aneurism  ..1  33 

Senile  Oangrene  „ 21 

Embolism,  Thrombosis   S 

Phlebitis    I  18 

Varicose  Veins ;  ... 

Other     Diseases    of    Blooa 

Vessels J  5 


123 

a 
u 

8 
6 

I 


Di»ei»e»  of  RwpxYoXor^  Orgont. 

Laryngitis  

Memlnranoiis  Laryngitis  (not 

Diphtheritic) 

Croup 

Other    Diseases   of  Larynx 

and  Trachea  

Bronchi  tip 

Emphysema,  Asthma  .» 

Pleurisy 

Congestion  of  Lungs 

Fibroid  Disease  of  Lungs  . . 
Other  Diseases  of  Bespira- 

tozySjstem   


1   M 

8 

1 

6 

7 

8 

5 

344 

250 

27 

15 

dO 

90 

41 

20 

19 

21 

11 

Diwafjn  of  DigetHve 

TonsiUtis,  ttrinsy  

Diseases  of  Konth,  Pharynx, 

(Esophagus 

Gastric  Ulcer  

Gastritis 

Other  Diseases  of  Stomach 

Enteritis    

Gastroenteritis  

Appendicitis,  Perityphlitis, 

Hernia 

Intestinal  Obstruction 

Other  Diseases  of  Intestines 

Peritonitis     

Cirrhosis  of  Lirer  

Other  Diseases  of  Liver  and 

Gall-Wadder    

Other  Diseases  of  DigeetiTe 

^stem 


8y$tem. 
4i        9 


49  I 

17 

182  1 
827  ■ 

63  ' 

20  • 

52 
8 

70 


65 
11 
153 
286 
34 
12 
38 
12 
34 


'      Tn 


0  !      11 


111 

ae 

79 
96 

7 

71 

216 

7 

18 
31 

2 

32 

55 


«!5 

25 

5 

3S 

47 

69 

126 

513 


356 
289 
35 
35 
16 
84 
1 


20 

1 
13 

13 

594 
43 
80 
64 
19 

at 


13 
13 

na 

U4 

28 

385 

613 


100 

139  , 

20 


LOCAL  DISEASES— <xmlmiMd. 
Di»ea$es  of  LympXatic  SytAvm  and  of  Ihtetti—  Qlamit, 


Diseases  of  Spleen  

Other  Diseases  of  I#m^atid 

System 

DiseMKs  of  Thyvoid Bo^  ... 
Diseases  of  Sapra  Banal  CtLpA 


sules 


Diteatea.  of  Urinary  System. 


Acute  Nephritis,  TTraemia 
Cbsenio    Btigfaf  a    mmmm. 

Albuminuria  >.. 

CalculwB  

Diseases  of  BladdM  and  ol 

p^tMtate  

Other   Diseases  of  UriMiy 

System 


Diseases  of  Omeraiite  Syttem. 


52 

40 

361 
8 

194 
9 

108 

10 

34 

16 

OTarian  Tumour 

Othec  Diseases  of  Ovmry .. 

Uterine  Tumour .. 

Other  DIseasesof  Uteroa  and] 

Vagina 

Other  Diseases  of  QenmtiTe' 

and  Kammaxy  OisaBB 


A^eidMkUof  CMdUrfh. 

Abortion,  Miscarriage 

PnerperaJ  Mania 

Puerperal  Conralsions 

Placenta  Pnsvia,  Flooding... 

Other   Aocidents    of    Preg- 

aaney  and  ChiMbirtk    .„ 

hivau*  qf  t^  Jbtatf . 

Caries,  Necrosis |      10  | 

Arthritis,  Periostitis 6 


10; 

9 


111 


SI 

8 

30 

42 

... 

67 

Dtseasssc/tHeSikiii. 


Ulcer,  Bed-sores.. 
Eczema 


Pempburas    

Other  IXseases  of  tibe  Skin  , 


1  » 

9  2 

3  1 

4  1 


11 
7 


11 


fS 


565 


U8 
SO 


10 
6 
9 


16 


S 

SO 
4< 


13 
8 


10 
II 

4 
6 


GAUSB8  ILI/-DEFINED  OB  UNSPBCIFUB]). 


227 

160 

578 

406 

9 

2 

4 

10 

2 

25 

14 

2» 

Atrophy,  Debility  

Old  Age 

Drop^,  Ascites,  Anasarca. 

Tumour. 

Abscess  

H»marrfasge 

Sudden  Death    (cause    not 

ascertained)    

Othor  IUdefln«9d 

Not  Specified  


VIOLENT  DEATHS. 

In  Mines  and  Quarries .... 
Kailways  and  Tramways  . 

Vehicles  taxd  Hors^ 

Ships  aad  Boats     

Building  Operations 

Machinery. 

Gunshot  Wounds  

Bums  and  Scalds  

Poison 

Bite  of  Snake  or  Inseet.... 

Drowsing  

Suffocation    

Falls    

Weather  Agencies  

Otherwise  and  Undefined 
Nofc  Classed  (Open  Verdict) 

Homicide  

Suicide 


Total 


56 

a 

2 

84 

H 

6 

6 

8 

32 

2 

48 

88 

13 

7 

3 

2 

100 

24 

11 

9 

36 

13 

71 

65 

68 

13 

42 

9 

17 

4 

132 

S8 

8,709 

6.26? 

367 

964 

16 

4 
14 

4 

1 
99 

97 


56 

46 

96 

6 

6 

8 

34 

136 

90 

6 

124 

90 

40 

106 

81 

61 

91 

170 


14,978 
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BIRTH    AND     DEATH    RATES 

Per  thousand  of  popiilatiorL 
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VITAL  BTATBmCe. 
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¥nm  Ae  feiegoing  it  ^riQ  be  seen  iSiat  daring  1905  Hie  ii«nl>er  ef  destlis 
from  pk^ikiB  was  greater  than  from  any  other  disease,  the  next  in  order  of 
fsta&ty  being  old  age,  cancer,  enteritis,  and  pnemnonta. 

In  1^  following  table  will  be  found  the  principal  causes  of  dealii  arranged 
in  Older  of  fatality,  together  witti  the  average  number  of  deaths  from  simBar 
causes  during  the  previous  five  years,  due  allowance  having  been  made  for 
the  increase  in  population. : — 


Causes  of  Death. 


i^^sr-H^"^ 


I  1900-04.' 


Oswes  of  Death. 


Pkt^«i» 

Old  Age  

OnKser , 

BnteiitM  and  OMtro^cnter- 
itw  ^ 

Pnenmonia « 

Accident 

Jb'remstTire  Btrth    

NephritiB,  Owonic  and 
Aoate , 

Cerebral  Hemorrhage  and 
Apoplexy    

Syncope  and  Heart  Disease 
undefined   , 

Bronchitis  

Valvular  Disease,  Endo- 
carditis     

Atrophy,  Debility    .. 

DiarrhcBal  Diseases  .. 

Childbirth 

Enteric  Fever    


1,058 
984 
965 

1,234  1 
1,044 
923  1 

948 
902 
823 
700 

1/209  1 
1,108  , 

940  ! 

594 

647 

600  1 

645 

592  1 

639 
694 

768 
607 

435 
587 

868 
279 
239 

367 
580 
578 
280 
357 

Convulsions 

Influenza  

Insanity    

Suicide 

Congenital  Defects...... 

Diseases  of  Bladder  and 

Prostate    

Diphtheria  and  Croup 

Gastritis    

Meaingitae     

Cirrhosis  of  Liver   

Tuberoolous  Meningitis 
Intestinal  Obstruction 

Diabetes  Mellitus    

Appendicitis    

Intemperance  

Teething  

Pleurisy  

Others  

All  Causes  ... 


Of  tiie  six  most  ntimerous  causes  tlife  only  one  to  exMbit  an  increase  was 
cancer,  wliich  unfortunately  does  not  respond  to  treatment,  and  the  death-xoD 
for  which  must  naturally  increase.  Bright's  disease  is  also  proving  more 
prevalent  each  year,  both  as  regards  numbers  and  proportion  to  the  population. 
Of  other  important  causes,  cerebral  haemorrhage  and  endocarditis  showed 
increases. 

As  regards  diseases  ordinarily  fatal  to  infants,  there  were  decreases  in 
ratcriiifl,  ateophy,  dianiicea,  convulsions,  and  tuberculous  meningitis,  and 
luiiBcinase  in  prenuuUDe  birdi. 

In  the  Bscceodtng  tables  the  changes  in  the  most  important  diseases  are 
deftit  with  sepgwrtriy. 

Measlbs. 

Measles  was  the  cause  during  1905  of  29  deaths,  equal  to  a  rate  of  "20 
per  10,000  living.  The  rate  for  males  was  "18,  and  for  females  "22,  the 
female  rate  being  sKghtly  the  higher,  which  is  the  usual  experience.  The 
following  fitatem^it  ^owb  the  deaths  from  measles  and  the  rate  per  10,000 
living,  for  each  sex,  arranged  in  qumquennial  periods  since  1884 : — 


Mates.                               Females. 

Persons. 

Period. 

^^' '  ^o%r  1  ^tbs. ,  ^^^^^ 

Deaths. 

Bate   per 

IQQA     OQ 
loot — 00  

1889-9.3 

1894-98 

1899-190S    ... 

imt 

168 
393 
338 
160 
12 
14 

•63 
1-28 
100 
•44 
•16 
•18 

165 
369 
324 
219 
9 
15 

•76 
1-41 
109 

•67 

:^ 

331 
762 
662 
379 
21 

•69 

1-34 

104 

•55 

•15 

1905 

'2Q 
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Measles  is  a  disease  chiefly  afEecting  children,  and  is  periodically' epidemic. 
The  rates  would  be  moie  accuiately  stated  if  the  deaths  were  compared  vdth 
the  children  living  of  like  ages.  However,  taking  the  table  as  it  stands,  it 
will  be  seen  that  the  disease  during  the  last  two  years  was  about  75  per  cent, 
less  fatal  than  during  the  preceding  five  years.  The  high  rates  during  the 
second  and  third  periods  were  due  to  severe  outbreaks  in  1893  and  1898. 


SCABLBT  FeVEB. 

In  1905  the  number  of  deaths  from  this  disease  was  21,  equivalent  to  a 
rate  of  *14  per  10,000  of  the  population,  which  is  less  than  half  the  rate 
during  the  previous  five  years.  The  number  of  deaths  in  the  metropolis 
was  14,  and  in  the  remainder  of  the  State  7,  the  equiavlent  rates  being  -27 
and  07  respectively  per  10,000  living  in  each.  Since  1884  the  deaths 
from  scarlet  fever  and  the  rates  for  each  sex  have  been  as  follows : — 


MalM. 

FexnAlM. 

Persona. 

Period. 

Deaths. 

Bate  per 
10,000. 

Deaths. 

Bate  per 
10,0(». 

Deaths. 

Bate   Mr 
10,000. 

1884-88  

1880-93  

1894-08 

1899-1903    ... 
1904 

287 

185 

162 

84 

22 

9 

1-08 
•60 
•48 
•23 
•29 
•11 

342 
236 
218 
114 
28 
12 

r67 

•90 
•73 
•85 
•41 
•17 

629 
421 
380 
198 
50 
21 

1-30 
•74 
•60 
•29 
•35 

1906 

•14 

Over  the  whole  period  the  deaths  from  scarlet  fever  show  a  steady  and 
most  satisfactory  decrease  in  both  sexes.  Generally  the  rate  for  females  is 
higher  than  for  males.  Like  measles,  it  is  an  epidemic  disease  chiefly  affecting 
children. 


Whoopino-couoh. 

Whooping-cough  is  another  of  the  diseases  which  chiefly  aflSect  children, 
and  is  more  fatal  to  girls  than  boys.  During  1905  the  deaths  from  it  numbered 
only  5,  of  which  2  were  of  girls,  and  3  of  boys.  The  rate  was  03  per  10,000 
living,  which  is  very  much  below  the  average  rate  of  the  previous  five  years. 
The  deaths  and  rates  for  each  sex  since  1884  have  been  as  stated  below  : — 


Hales. 

Females. 

Persons. 

Period. 

Deaths. 

Bate  per 
10.000. 

Deaths. 

Bate  per 
10.000. 

Deaths. 

Bate  per 
lOfiOO, 

1884-88  

1889-93  

1894-98  

1899-1903    ... 

1904.. 

1905 

327 
495 
343 
673 
59 
3 

1-24 
1-61 
1-01 
1-58 

•77 
•04 

472 
666 
502 
726 
88 
2 

217 
2-55 
1^69 
2-23 
1^29 
•03 

799 
1,161 

845 
1,299 

147 
5 

1^66 
2-04 
1-33 
1-89 
1^02 
•03 

Taking  the  whole  period  covered  by  the  table,  this  disease  does  not  show  any 
marked  tendency  to  decline,  the  rates  being  kept  up  more  or  less  by  epidemics. 
AU  the  deaths  during  1905  were  of  children  under  5. 
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Diphtheria,  with  which  is  included  membranou8  croup,  was  responsible  for 
102  deaths  in  1905,  while  croup,  so  defined,  was  responsible  for  13.  The 
Tate  for  1905  was  *78  per  10,000  Uving,  which  is  weU  below  the  rate  for 
the  previous  five  years.  In  the  metropolis  the  number  of  deaths  was  49, 
and  in  the  remainder  of  the  State  66,  corresponding  to  rates  of  '93  and  *69 
per  10,000  respeotivelj  living  in  each.  Diphtheria  and  croup  are  so  similar 
and  were  so  often  confused  together  in  early  years  espe<nally,  that  the 
two  should  be  included  together  in  order  to  arrive  at  the  real  diphtheria 
rate.  This  has  been  done,  and  the  following  table  shows  the  number  of 
deaths  and  the  rates  in  five-year  periods  since  1884 :  — 


MaIm. 

PeouOee. 

VenoDs. 

Period. 

Deaths. 

Bate  per 
10,000. 

Dentin 

Bate  per 
10,000. 

Deaths. 

Bate  per 
10,000. 

1884-88    

1889-93    

1894-98    

1899-1903 

1904   

1906   

1,069 

1,433 

712 

310 

111 

56 

4-04 
4-65 
210 

•86 
1-46 

•71 

980 

1,399 

710 

299 

76 

59 

4-51 
5-36 
2*39 

•92 
Ml 

•85 

2,049 

2,832 

1,422 

609 

187 

115 

4-25 
4-98 
2-24 

•89 
1*29 

•78 

Up  to  1893  the  rates  did  not  show  very  much  diminution,  but  it  has  since 
declined  considerably,  and  is  now  less  than  one-fifth  of  what  it  was  twenty 
years  ago. 

Entebic  (Typhoid)  Feveb. 

The  number  of  deaths  from  enteric  fever  during  1905  was  239,  equivalent 
to  1*62  per  10,000  living,  which  is  one-third  less  than  the  rate  for  the  previous 
five  years.  Seeing  that  this  is  essentially  a  preventable  disease,  and  one 
readily  yielding  to  sanitary  precautions,  the  rate  is  still  high,  notwithstanding 
the  great  improvement  in  the  last  fifteen  years.  The  number  of  deaths  and 
rates  since  1884  have  been  as  stated  below  : — 


Males. 

Females. 

Persons. 

Period. 

Deaths 

Bate  per 
10,000. 

Deaths. 

Bate  per 
10,000. 

Deaths. 

Bate  per 
10,000. 

1884-88    

1889-93    

1894-98    

1899-1903 

1904   

1,356 

959 

1,107 

1,054 

139 

150 

512 
311 
3-27 
2^91 
1-82 
191 

1,115 
714 
731 
733 
110 
89 

5-18 
274 
246 
2-25 
1^63 
1^28 

2,471 
1,673 
1,838 
1,787 
249 
239 

513 
2^94 
2-89 
2-60 
172 

1906    

102 

The  decrease  between  1888  and  1893  was  very  marked,  and  is  to  be  traced 
to  the  influence  of  the  Dairies  Supervision  Act,  which  began  to  operate  in 
1889.  From  1889  to  1903  the  rate  was  very  even,  and  £d  not  decline  to 
any  extent.    The  last  two  years,  however,  show  a  satisfactory  decrease. 

The  next  statement  gives  the  rate  in  the  metropolis  and  in  the  country 
districts  during  the  last  twelve  years,  and,  contrary  to  what  might  have  been 
expected,  the  rate  in  the  metropolis  is  seen  to  be  only  about  two-thirds  of 
that  in  the  remainder  of  the  State.      It  would  appear  that  the  drainage  of 
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the  country  towns  is  very  defective^  oi  diat  ihe  water  supply  is  les3  pure 
than  in  the  metropolis. 


HetvopoHi. 

Coantry  DiaMota. 

Ptriod. 

DMitU. 

lUteper 
10,000. 

Dwths. 

Bate  per 
10,000. 

1894-98     

1899-19M  

1904 

507 

426 

66 

6. 

2*26 

17a 

1-28 
118 

1,331 

1,301 

183 

177 

3*^ 
3*00 
1*96 

1905 

1-85 

Most  deaths  occur  in  the  summer  and  autumn.  In  1905  there  were  83 
deaths  in  the  summer  months,  December,  January,  February,  and  102  in 
the  autumn  months,  March,  April,  BCay. 

Enteric  is  a  disease  of  youth  and  early  manhood,  and  the  following  table 
shows,  in  various  age  groups,  for  the  year  1905  and  for  the  ten  years 
preoo  ^  Jig  1905,  the  death-rate  per  10,000  of  each  sex  : — 


Age  Qgomp. 

XUee. 

Femalee. 

Fereone. 

1895-1904. 

1905. 

I89S-1904. 
•98 

1901. 
•24 

1895490*. 

.    199i. 

Under  5  yesFB 

106 

•le 

i^oa- 

•» 

5—9      „ 

117 

•97 

113 

•81 

115 

•89 

10—14      „ 

1-89 

•87 

2D5 

l-ft4 

1-97 

•90 

15—19      „ 

3-80 

3*02 

4-22 

3^38 

4-01 

3-20 

20—24      „ 

615 

2-76 

373 

216 

4-95 

2-46 

25-34      „ 

5-21 

431 

2-92 

1-18 

413 

2-80 

35-44      „ 

3-31 

2-35 

238 

1-32 

2-91 

1^91 

45-54       „ 

215 

1-52 

158 

106 

191 

133 

55—6^       „ 

1-41 

•24 

1-40 

<•. 

141 

•14 

65  years  and  over... 

•96 

•32 

•43 

•45 

•74 

37 

AJlAgea        ... 

2-96 

l^91 

227 

1^28 

2-64 

1-62 

Among  males,  during  tV.s  first  ten  years  of  life  there  is  not  much  variation 
in  the  rate.  After  that,  :t  rises  fairly  rapidly  to  a  maximum  at  ages  20  to 
24,  and  then  gradually  declines  with  advancing  age.  With  females,  the 
experience  is  similar,  except  that  the  maximum  point  is  reached  at  ages 
15  to  19,  five  years  earlier  than  with  males.  At  ages  10  to  19  the  rates  for 
females  are  slightly  higher  than  for  males,  but  at  all  other  ages  the  rates  for 
males  are  higher.  In  1905,  among  both  sexes,  the  rates  at  all  ages  showed  a 
decrease  as  compared  with  the  previous  ten  years. 
The  average  number  of  cases  notified  to  the  Board  of  Health  of  scarlet  fever, 
diphtheria,  and  enteric  fever  per  10,000  of  the  population  living  in  tLe  metro- 
politacn  district,  during  the  years  1898  to  1905,  as  well  as  tlie  death-rates 
and  the  fatalities  per  100  cases,  were  as  foHows  : — 


NoUaed  Caaes. 

Deaths. 

percent. 
10&caae8>. 

Dueaeee. 

Number. 

Rate  per 

10,000  of 
Population. 

Numbee. 

Rate  pet 

io,eueof 

Population. 

Scarlet-fever 

10,975 
4,130 

276 
10-4 
15-3 

176 

ma 

0-4 
0-9 
1*« 

1-6 

Diphtheria 

8-T 

Bnberie  Fever 

WZ^ 
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It  is  interesting  to  compaie  this  xesult  with  the  experience  of  London, 
where  the  fatality  from  scarlet-fever  is  3*9  per  cent,  of  notified  cases,  from 
diphtheria  18*8  per  cent.,  and  from  enteric  17-0  per  cent.  All  these  ceases 
are  more  virulent  in  their  effects  in  London,  in  each  case  being  about  twice 
as  fatal  as  in  Sydney. 

DiAitBHCEAL  Diseases  and  Emteritis. 
Diarrhceal  diseases  comprise  cholera,  diarrhoea,  and  dysentery,  and  in  1905 
were  responsible  for  368  deaths,  or  at  the  rate  of  2*49  per  10,000  living. 
Enteritis  caused  948  deaths,  or  6*41  per  10,000.  Of  the  total  deaths  from 
these  causes,  531,  or  40  per  cent.,  occurred  in  the  three  summer  months, 
January,  February,  and  December,  which  were  unusually  cool,  and  469,  or  36 
per  cent.,  in  the  autumn,  March,  April,  May.  As  a  rule,  over  50  per  cent. 
<^  the  deaths  occur  in  the  summer.  These  diseases  are  considered  together 
because,  in  former  years,  before  diseases  were  diagonised  as  carefully  as  now, 
deaths  were  ascribed  to  diarrhoea  which  are  now  attributed  to  enteritis  or 
gastro-enteritis.  The  following  table  gives  the  deaths  and  rates  of  each  group 
and  of  the  two  together  since  1884 ;  and  it  will  be  seen  that  while  the  rate 
from  the  first  has  been  declining,  that  from  the  second  has  been  increasing  : — 


DiarrhcBal  Diseases. 


Period. 


No.  of 
Deaths. 


Death  rate 

per  10,000 

Living. 


EnteritiB. 


No.  of 
Deaths. 


j  Death  rate 

per  10.000 

living. 


Diarrhoeal  Diseases  and 
EnttMdtis. 


No.  of 
Deaths. 


Death  rate 

per  10,000 

Living. 


Malbs. 


1864-88... 
1889-93... 
1894-98... 
1899-1903 

1904 

1905 


2,464 

9-31 

2,197 

713 

2,117 

6-25 

1,615 

4*46 

230 

301 

222 

2-83 

1,293 
1,630 
2,176 
2,970 
480 
509 


14-20 
12-42 
12-68 
12*66 
9-30 
9-32 


Females. 


1884-88... 
1889-93... 
1894-98... 
1899^1903 

1904 

1905 


2,160 
1,776 
1,910 
1,302 
156 
146 


9-94 

1,081 

4-97 

3,241 

681 

1,340 

513 

3,116 

6-44 

1,886 

6-36 

3,796 

4-00 

2,694 

8-28 

«f,<WfJ 

2-28 

482 

706 

638 

210 

439 

6-32 

585 

14-91 
1194 
12-80 
12-2a 
9-34 

8-42: 


Persons. 


1884-88... 
1889-93... 
1894--98... 
1899^4903 

1904 

1905 


4.624 

9-59 

2,374 

4-92 

6,998 

3,973 

6-98 

2,970 

5-22 

6,943 

4,027 

6-34 

4,062 

6-40 

8,089 

2,917 

4-24 

5,664 

8-24 

8,581 

386 

2-67 

962 

61J5 

1,348 

368 

2-49 

948 

6-41 

1,316 

14-51 
12-20' 
12*74 
12-4S 
9-82 
8-90 


Considering  the  combined  diseases,  it  will  be  seen  that  there  was  a  drop 
in  the  rate  from  186S  to  1893,  probably  due  to  the  infinenoe  of  the  Dairies 
Supervision  Aet ;  for  the  next  ten  years  it  was  constant,  then  there  was 
a  farther  large  decrease  in  1904  and  190&,  when  the  rote  was  25  per  eent. 
Mlow  that  of  the  preceding  five  years.  The  rate  ia  practically  l^e  saone  for 
beth  sexes. 

These  diseases  ekiefly  sfiEect  children  and  old  people.  Of  the  total  deaths 
in  1905^  1,054,  or  80  per  cent.,  weie  of  children  under  .^  years  of  age,  and 
174,  or  13  per  cent.,  were  of  persons  over  60. 
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Pneumonia. 

The  total  deaths  referred  to  pneumonia  were  902,  equal  to  a  rate  of  6*10 
per  10,000  living ;  of  these,  236  were  ascribed  to  broncho-pneumonia,  147 
to  lobar  pneumonia,  while  519  were  not  further  defined.  Among  males  the 
rate  was  7*02,  and  among  females  5*07,  per  10,000  Uvmg  of  each  sex,  respec- 
tively. The  rate  is  slightly  lower  than  in  1904,  and  is  also  b3low  the  aver- 
age of  the  last  five  years.  Pneumonia  is  more  fatal  to  males  than  to  females, 
as  the  following  table,  giving  the  rates  by  sexes,  since  1884,  shows  : — 


MftlM. 

Females.                '                Persons. 

1 

Period. 

DMOha. 

Rato 
per  10,000. 

Deaths. 

Rate 
per  10,000. 

Rate 
per  10,00a 

1884-88 

1889-93 

1894-98 

1899-1908 

1904 

1905 

2,032 
2,158 
2,514 
3,191 
578 
550 

7-68 
700 
7-43 
8-81 
7-57 
7-02 

1,301 
1,373 
1,528 
2,000 
393 
352 

5-98 
526 
515 
6-15 
5-75 
5-07 

3,333 
3,531 
4,042 
5,191 
971 
902 

6*91 
6*21 
6*37 
7*65 
6*17 
610 

There  has  been  very  Uttle  variation  in  the  rate  for  some  years,  that 
in  1905  being  practically  the  same  as  fifteen  years  ago.  There  was  a  drop 
in  the  rate  after  1888,  but  it  then  steadily  increased  again  to  the  highest 
point  of  the  whole  period  covered  by  the  table,  in  1899-1903.  Most 
deaths  occur  in  the  cold  weather.  In  1905  there  were  438  deaths,  or  48  per 
cent.,  in  the  four  months  June  to  September.  Pneumonia  is  most  destruc- 
tive amongst  young  children  and  old  persons,  as  will  be  seen  in  the  table 
below,  which  gives  the  death-rates  per  10,000  in  various  age  groups,  for 
1905  and  for  the  ten  years  preceding  1905. 


Agre  Group. 

Males. 

Fenmlee. 

Persons. 

1805-1004. 

1006. 

1805-1004. 

1005. 

180fr-10O4. 

1005. 

Under  5  years  

22  63 

19*68 

18-77 

16-64 

20-72 

1818 

5-9         „      

1*50 

119 

1-34 

1-50 

1-42 

1-28 

10-14         „      

•72 

43 

113 

-35 

-92 

39 

15-19         „      

2-53 

2-52 

1-65 

1-95 

2-02 

2-24 

20-24         

3-65 

3*20 

1-96 

130 

2-81 

2-24 

26-34         „      

4-64 

4*05 

2-92 

2-64 

3-83 

3-32 

36-44         „       

6-95 

5-61 

4-44 

348 

6-88 

4-69 

45-64         „       

10*54 

11-84 

5-55 

4-69 

8-46 

8-86 

66-64         „       

)8-62 

12-71 

12-80 

9-68 

16*17 

11-38 

65  yean  and  over... 

35-96 

27*99 

29-46 

30-69 

33*25 

2910 

AU  Ages 

8*30 

702 

6-82 

607 

713 

610 

"*          •-.gvw......... 

Both  amongst  males  and  females  the  rate  is  hi^er  during  the  first  five 
years  of  Hfe  than  at  any  subsequent  age  up  to  65.  The  rate  is  at  a 
minimum  at  ages  10  to  14,  after  which  it  increases  with  increasing  age — 
gradually  up  to  age  35,  and  then  very  rapidly.  At  all  ages,  except  10  to 
14,  this  disease  is  more  fatal  to  males  than  females.  During  1905  the 
rates,  as  compared  with  those  for  the  preceding  ten  years,  show  decreases 
at  all  ages  of  males.  Among  females  there  were  increases  in  those  aged 
5  to  9,  15  to  19,  and  65  and  over. 
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Phthisis. 


3S5 


Phthisis,  or  pulmonary  tuberculosis,  with  1,058  victims,  or  7  per  cent,  of 
the  total,  caused  more  deaths  during  the  year  than  any  other  disease.  This 
is  equivalent  to  7*16  per  10,000  living,  the  rate  amongst  males  being  8*23 
and  amongst  females  5*95  per  10,000.  In  both  cases  the  rate,  especially 
for  females,  showed  an  improvement,  and  was  lower  than  ever  before. 

The  table  below  shows  the  deaths  from  this  disease  and  the  rates  for  each 
sex  since  1884  : — 


FenuUes. 

Persons. 

Period. 

Deathi. 

Bate  per 
10,000. 

Deaths. 

Rate  per 
10,000. 

Deaths. 

Rate  per 

10,000. 

1884-88 

1889-93 

1894-98 

1899-1903 

1904 

1905 

3,132 
3,269 
3,233 
3,388 
677 
645 

11-83 
10-61 
9-55 
9-35 
8-87 
8-23 

2,022 
1.925 
2,020 
2,355 
518 
413 

9-30 
7-38 
6-81 
7-24 
7-59 
5-95 

5,154 
5,194 
5.253 
5,743 
1,195 
1.058 

10-69 
913 
8-27 
8-35 
8-26 
716 

It  will  be  observed  that  during  the  whole  period  of  the  table  the  rate 
declined  amongst  males,  but  after  declining  amongst  females  down  to  1898 
it  then  showed  an  upward  tendency.  In  1905,  however,  there  was  a 
marked  decrease.  The  decrease  in  the  number  of  deaths  from  phthisis  and 
other  forms  of  tuberculosis  has  taken  place  since  the  passing  of  the  Dairies 
Supervision  Act  of  1886,  the  Diseased  Animals  and  Meat  Act  of  1892,  and 
the  PubUc  Health  Act  of  1896,  and  may  be  attributed  to  their  operation. 
The  Board  of  Health  is  empowered  by  these  Acts  to  supervise  dairies  and  the 
production  of  milk,  cream,  butter,  and  cheese,  and  to  prevent  the  sale  of 
tuberculous  meat. 

The  ages  of  the  persons  who  died  ranged  from  6  months  to  85  years,  and 
of  the  total,  640,  or  60  per  cent.,  were  aged  from  20  to  44,  the  most  effective 
ages  of  the  whole  lifetime.  The  following  statement  gives  the  death  rates 
per  10,000  from  phthisis  for  both  sexes  at  various  age  groups,  for  1905  and 
for  the  ten  years  preceding  1905  : — 


Males. 

Females. 

Personi. 

Aire  Group. 

1896-1004. 

1006. 

1896-1004. 

1906. 

1806-1904. 

1906. 

Under  5  years  

1-51 

•95 

1-16 

1-10 

1-34 

103 

5^9    „       

•32 

•22 

-49 

•12 

•41 

•17 

10-14    „       

•51 

•54 

1-20 

•81 

•85 

•67 

15-19    

8-38 

3-27 

5-23 

5-20 

4-30 

4-22 

20--24    „       

9-92 

9-15 

9*38 

8-64 

9-68 

8-89 

25-34    „       

14-28 

14-36 

1318 

10-23 

13-76 

12-37 

35—44    , 

17-45 

1303 

14-02 

10-80 

16-98 

12-07 

45-54    , 

18-66 

14-73 

Ulrt 

10-65 

15-51 

13K)3 

55-64    

20-86 

19-79 

11-51 

7-93 

16-92 

14-75 

65  Aod  over  

1513 

15-58 

7-24 

8-57 

11-85 

12*69 

AU  AgM^ 

9-28 

8-23 

7.00 

5-95 

8-21 

7*16 

The  rate  is  higher  during  the  first  five  years  than  during  the  next  ten. 
It  is  at  a  minimum  at  ages  5  to  14,  and  then  rises  rapidly  up  to  about  age 
60,  after  which  it  declines,  the  reason  being  probably  not  that  the  disease  is 
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less  fatal  after  that  age,  but  that  tbe  mM^ontj  of  people  afflicted  have  sue- 
oumbed  before  reaching  it.  Up  to  age  20  the  female  rate  is  higher,  but 
over  20  the  disease  is  more  fatal  to  males,  the  difference  in  favour  of  females . 
increasing  with  increasing  age.  In  1905  the  ilttes  among  both  males  and 
females  showed  decreases  at  practically  all  ages,  but  most  at  the  later  ages. 
If  the  deaths  be  distinguished  in  the  two  divisions  of  the  metropolis  and 
the  country  districts,  as  in  the  following  table,  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
rate  in  the  former  is  over  42  per  cent,  higher  than  in  the  latter  : — 


Metropolis. 

Country  Dtetricta. 

Period. 

i>~^  1  ToS!' 

Deaths. 

Rate  per 

io»goo. 

1894-98 

1899-1903 

1904 

1905 

2,353 

2.550 

523 

445 

10-48 

10-34 

10-16 

8-49 

2,900 

3,193 

672 

613 

7H)6 
7-24 
7-21 
6-42 

The  AustraHan  climate  is  certainly  favourable  to  those  who  sufier  fpom 
pulmcmary  diseases,  and  a  large  number  of  persons  suffering  from  phthisis 
visit  Australia  in  search  of  relief.  Many  of  these  are  in  the  last  stages  of  the 
disease,  and  succumb  after  a  short  residence  in  the  State.  The  experience  of 
the  last  ten  years  show  that  5  per  cent,  of  the  fatal  oases  of  phthiaiB  were 
those  of  peisons  whose  residence  in  Australia  had  not  exceeded  five  years, 
and  2  per  cent,  of  those  who  had  been  resident  less  than  one  year.  The 
i^^ores  for  the  year  1905  show  that  out  of  the  1,058  peesons  who  died  from 
phthisis,  697  were  bom  in  Australasia,  and  of  the  remainder,  26  had  been 
lesident  in  the  Commonwealth  less  than  five  years,  80  from  five  to  twenty 
years,  and  227  for  more  than  twenty  years ;  in  28  instances  neither  birth- 
plaice  nor  length  of  residence  was  stated. 

Of  l^e  total  persons  dying  from  this  disease  512,  or  48  per  cent.,  comprisiag 
281  males  and  231  females,  were  married,  the  families  born  to  some  of  them 
being  rather  large.  The  experience  of  the  last  ten  years  shows  that  the 
average  niunber  of  children  to  married  males  who  d^  from  phthisis  was 
403,  affld  to  married  females  3*93.  Nearly  80  per  cent,  of  the  issue  born  to 
these  persons  survived  them. 

Phthisis  is  the  most  deadly  of  all  diseases,  and  the  foJlowing  comparison 
showing,  the  rates  in  the  various  countries  is  interesting.  The  rates,  ^yhich 
are  mostly  based  on  the  experience  of  the  ten  years  ended  1904,  are 
stated  per  1,000  of  total  population,  and  thus  do  not  take  into  accotmt 
either  age  or  sex,  which,  as  will  be  seen  in  the  preceding  tables,  is  rather 
material  If  anything,  this  omission  renders  the  comparison  favourable  to 
New  South  Wales  and  other  Australian  States,  because  here  the  proportion 
of  aged  persons  is  smaller  than  in  the  countries  of  the  old  world.  It  is  also 
possible  that  there  are  differences  in  classification  of  the  causes  of  death  in 
the  various  countries  : — 


Country. 


Death-rate  piT 
1,000  of  total 
Population. 


CJountry. 


Death-rato  per 
1,000  of  total 
Population. 


AiMtria « 

Ireland 

€remi«n  Empire  .... 

Norway 

Scotland    

Netherlands 

Belgium      

Wngland  and  Waks 
iJbaTjr 


3-47 
214 
207 
1-98 
1-62 
1-57 
1-36 
1-30 
1-22 


Victoria 

Ceylon 

Queenfiland 

South  Australia     .. 
New  South  Wales 

!  New  Zealand 

Western  Australia 
Tasmainia 


19 

88 
87 
87 
82 
'8 
0 
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It  will  be  seen  HhMt  New  Sooth  Wales  standa  fomth  fmn  the  bottom  on 
the  above  list.  The  sate  in  all  the  Enropean  eoontriea  is  higher  than  in  New 
South  Wales*  and  the  thiee  with  lower  rates  ase  all  Australian  States.  -  The 
expenenee  of  these  conntries,  witii  tiie  exoe|ition  of  Irdand,  is  similar  to 
that  of  New  Sooth  Wales,  namely,  that  the  rate  is  decreasing.  In  Ireland 
it  is  increasing;  and  in  Aastria  it  is  practicaDy  stalionarT. 

Cascee. 

These  were  906  deatiis  from  eanoer  in  1905,  eqoal  to  a  rate  of  6-53  per 
10,000  living,  which  is  the  hi^iest  rale  on  reeoid.  The  deaths  doling  lAm 
year  were  525  amotigrt  the  males  and  440  amongrt  the  females,  the  nstes 
being  6-70  and  6*33  per  10,000  tiving  of  each  sex  respectiviriy. 

It  weald  seem  that  cases  of  cancer  are  inrwiiiig  in  New  Sooth  Wales 
moeh  teisr  than  might  be  expected  from  the  actual  inenase  in  popnlatink 
Doring  the  last  twenty  yearn  the  imtes  h*ve  dooUed,  shortly  mose  among 
males  and  lem  among  females.  It  has  been  stated  that  the  more  diflfsl 
dingnwas  of  late  yean,  especially  of  internal  cancer,  may  aoooont  ior  part  of 
ikie  increase ;  hot  how  imr  this  is  so  it  is  imposnUe  to  say,  and  there 
seems  to  be  no  doobt  that  the  spread  of  cancer  is  very  leaL  The  following 
table  shows  the  deaths  and  rates  per  10,000  living  for  each  sex  since  1884 : — 


!                  Xalrs. 

1 

FCOMICS. 

Bate 

ParWL 

Dtaxkm^ 

per  lO.OUOL 

t     tatt.. 

per  10,u<». 

D.^ 

per  10,'yjO. 

1W4-88 

SS9 

3-25 

732 

3-37 

1,591 

3-30 

1889-95 

1,2«B 

4-10 

1,038 

3-98 

2,300 

4-04 

1894-98 

L719 

5« 

1,387 

•4-© 

3,10s 

4-89 

1899-1903 

2,295 

8-34 

1,*<77 

5-77 

4,172 

6-07 

1904 

457 

5-99 

4sr: 

7-28 

954 

s-oo 

1905 

525 

670 

410 

6-33 

9S6 

653 

The  rate  has  increased  steadily  doring  the  last  twenty  yeaia,  aHihoogji  in 
1905  it  declined  sli^tly,  as  compared  with  1904.  There  was  a  large 
increase  in  the  male,  but  a  decrease  in  the  female  rate :  in  1904  the  female 
rate  was  considerably  higher  than  the  male.  Generally  the  male  rate  is 
the  higher,  which  is  contrary  to  the  experience  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
where  the  female  rate  is  higher. 

The  a{^  of  the  965  persons  who  died  ranged  from  6  months  to  89  years,, 
hot  96  per  cent,  were  aged  35  and  over.  The  table  bdow  shows,  for  1905 
and  the  t^^n  years  189.>-1904,  for  each  sex,  the  death-rate  per  10,000  in  age 
groops  after  35  : — 


JceOftr^L 

XaIol 

nnalM. 

PttXM 

«. 

une-iivK. 

ims. 

laas-um. 

I»«CiL 

1*«5-1J»1 

15«^ 

r»fcrX5ye*rm  ... 
3^-14         ,. 
45-^         „      . -. 
»-44         ^ 
6^-79         ,.      .... 
80a»iot-cr    

1-2-25 
..       337S 

73SO 

3^ 
1427 
35-«8 
7541 
5(2-29 

-42     ' 
S« 
19-32 
3S  11 
57*^ 
64  48 

7« 
21  .>l 
3^63 
«3^»1 
45-45 

-40 

5-22 

15-20 

34-75 

e&57 

-35 

5-21 

17-29 

37-36 
70^ 
4912 

AnA^^  

5-^4 

670 

hm 

€^> 

5^ 

6  53 
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Cancer  is  essentially  a  disease  of  old  age.  Prior  to  age  35  very  few  succumb 
but  after  that  the  rate  increases  rapicUy  as  the  age  advances.  At  ages  up 
to  64  the  female  rate  is  the  higher,  but  over  that  age  the  male  rate  is  much 
the  greater.  Among  males  during  1906  there  was  a  decrease  in  the  rates 
at  those  ages  except  from  45  to  79,  as  compared  with  the  previous  ten  years, 
and  among  the  females  there  were  increases  at  all  ages  from  35  to  79. 

Of  the  965  persons  dying  in  1905,  778 — 396  males  and  382  females — were 
married,  and  of  these  698  left  families.  From  the  experience  of  the  last 
ten  years  it  is  found  that  the  average  family  of  married  males  who  died  of 
cancer  was  6*04  children,  and  of  married  females  5*68  children,  of  whom 
about  80  per  cent,  survived  their  parents. 

Included  under  the  heading  cancer  are  the  deaths  due  to  other  malignant 
diseases  :  Carcinoma  to  the  number  of  356  ;  epithelioma,  23  ;  sarcoma,  38 ; 
malignant  tumour,  8 ;  rodent  ulcer,  11 ;  scirrhus,  11 ;  and  others  described 
as  miEdignant   disease,  169 ;    leaving  349  which  were  described  as  cancer. 

The  principal  parts  of  the  body  affected  by  cancer  and  malignant  diseases 
appear  to  be  the  stomach,  liver,  and  intestines  amongst  males,  and  the  uterus, 
stomach,  liver,  and  breast  amongst  females.  The  following  table  showing 
the  principal  parts  affected  in  various  ages  in  each  10,000  deaths  is  based 
on  the  experience  of  the  last  five  years.  In  several  instances  more  than 
one  part  was  affected  at  the  same  time  : — 


AGE  GROUP. 

Purt  affected. 

Under  36. 

86-44. 

46-64. 

66-^. 

65-79. 

80 & over. 

An  Aces. 

Males. 

Head  and  Neck   

Face  and  Jaw  

Month  and  Throat  ... 

Tongue  

Intestines 

Liver , 

Kidney  

Stomach 

Others,  and  not  stated 


32 

37 

102 

126 

220 

28 

20  • 

82 

126 

232 

362 

65 

8 

77 

150 

212 

387 

61 

8 

37 

67 

175 

187 

24 

53 

130 

171 

317 

456 

33 

90 

106 

260 

394 

545 

29 

37 

12 

61 

110 

171 

20 

28 

264 

594 

1,021 

1,241 

70 

163 

109 

119 

245 

284 

52 

439 

854 

1,640 

2,832 

3,853 

382 

545 

887 

895 

488 

1,160 

1,424 

411 

3,218 

972 


10,000 


Femalss. 


Head  and  Neck   

Face  and  Jaw  

Mouth  and  Throat  ... 

Breast    

Intestines  

Liver  

Kidney  

Stomach    

Uterus     

Ovary     

Others,  and  not  stated, 


14 

14 

19 

34 

43 

9 

14 

19 

24 

71 

90 

57 

5 

9 

28 

33 

38 

5 

29 

247 

304 

365 

332 

76 

52 

176 

276 

370 

427 

33 

71 

95 

247 

413 

651 

66 

33 

5 

19 

38 

52 

... 

52 

142 

328 

532 

•683 

62 

119 

446 

702 

493 

451 

38 

43 

33 

38 

62 

9 

5 

109 

129 

203 

285 

209 

24 

641 

1,315 

2,188 

2,696 

2,885 

375 

133 

275 

118 

1,353 

1,334 

1,443 

147 

1,799 

2,249 

190 

959 


10,000 


It  will  be  seen  that  cancer  has  an  overwhelming  tendency  to  invade 
the  mammary  and  generative  organs  of  females,  the  proportion  of  cases 
occurring  in  those  parts  being  no  less  than  38  per  cent,  at  all  ages.  The 
head,  face,  and  neck,  which  are  largely  attacked  among  males,  escape 
comparatively  lightly  among  females. 
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Cancer  is  probably  the  most  feaied  of  all  diseases,  and  in  all  countries  for 
which  there  are  records  the  death-rate  is  on  the  increase.  In  the  following 
table  the  rates  based  on  the  whole  population  are  given  for  certain  countries. 
As  previously  explained,  the  comparison  is  somewhat  rough,  and  is  prob- 
ably, if  anything,  favourable  to  the  Australian  States.  The  rates  represent 
the  experience  of  the  ten  years  ended  1904  : — 


CooDtry. 

Death.rate 
per  1,000  of 
Population. 

Country. 

9 

Deftthrate 
per  1,000  of 
Population. 

Switzevland  

1-27 
•92 

•85 
•81 
•77 
•71 
•70 
•«8 
•82 

Ireland  

•dO 

Netherlands 

South  Australia 

•58 

Norway 

Ceylon 

•56 

England  and  Wales 

New  South  Wales 

•55 

Scotland 

Tasmania 

'55 

German  Empire   

Victoria  

Italy    

•52 

Queensland ... 

•47 

Austria    

Western  Australia    

•35 

Ne\r  Zealand 

Compared  with  these  countries,  there  are  only  three  with  rates  lower 
than  New  South  Wales,  and  one  equal  to  it. 

Insantty. 

Insanity  is  classed  as  a  disease  of  the  nervous  system,  and  the  total  number 
of  deaths  of  insane  persons  in  1905  was  431,  equal  to  2*91  per  10,000  persons 
living,  but  only  175  deaths  appear  in  the  tables  as  due  to  insanity  (includ- 
general  paralysis  of  the  insane),  the  remaining  deaths  being  attributed  to 
their  immediate  cause. 

The  death-rate  of  persons  dying  from  insanity,  including  general  paralysis 
of  the  insane,  per  10,000  living,  was  1*54  in  the  case  of  males,  and  ^78  in  the 
case  of  females. 

Practically  all  the  insane  persons  in  New  South  Wales  are  under  treatment 
in  the  various  Hospitals  for  the  Insane.  At  the  end  of  1905  there  were 
5,277  persons  under  official  control  and  receiving  treatment.  This  is  equal 
to  3-57  insane  persons  per  1,000  of  population.  The  average  number  during 
the  preceding  five  years  was  3^38. 

The  percentage  of  deaths  of  insane  persons  in  New  South  Wales  is  com- 
paratively light.  The  following  table  has  been  computed  on  the  basis  of  the- 
average  number  of  patients  resident  in  Hospitals  for  the  Insane  : — 


Males. 

Females. 

Persons. 

Deaths 

Deaths 

Propor- 

Deaths 

Propor- 

Period. 

in 

tionof 

In 

tion  of 

in 

tion  of 

Hospitals 

averaffe 

Hospitak 

averasre 

Hospitals 

average 

for 

number 

for 

number 

for 

number 

Insane. 

n»klent. 

Insane. 

resident. 

Insane. 

resident. 

percent. 

per  cent. 

per  cent. 

1894-98 

782 

6^86 

366 

618 

1,148 

6-21 

1899-1903 

1,021 

7^77 

465 

5-54 

1,486 

6-91 

1904 

243 

8-35 

127 

669 

370 

7-70 

1905 

222 

7-40 

120 

611 

342 

689 

Insanity  is  rarely  fatal  before  the  age  of  puberty,  and  the  death-rate 
is  greater  amongst  males  than  females.  The  death-rate  of  males  over  25 
•was  7*11,  and  of  females  4*88  per  10,000  living  in  each  age  group. 
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Tkere  were  198  married  pefBoaa  amongst  the  ioBane,  viz.,  113  males  and 
85  females,  and  of  these,  93  males  and  71  females  had  issue.  Taking  1^ 
'experience  of  tiie  last  ten  years  as  a  guide,  the  average  number  in  a  family 
of  the  married  insane  is  4*45.  The  ages  of  the  insane  who  died  <iuring  1906 
ranged  up  to  90  years ;  87  persons,  or  about  one-fift^  of  the  whole,  being 
upwards  of  70  years.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  insanity  b  not  neoessarily 
a  hindrance^to  longevity. 


Diseases  of  the  Heart.* 

Diseases  of  the  heart  were  tiie  cause  of  1,255  deaths,  equivalent  to  a  rate 
of  8-49  per  10,000  living.  Of  the  total,  713  were  males  and  542  females,  the 
rate  b^ng  9*09  and  7*80  per  10,000  living  respectively.  The  deaths  and 
4leath-rates  for  each  sex  sino^  1884  are  shown  below  : — 


Males. 

Females. 

Persons. 

Period. 

Deaths. 

Rate 
per  10,000. 

Deaths. 

Bate 
per  10,000. 

Deaths. 

Rate 
per  10,000. 

1884-88 

1889-93 

1S94-98 

J899-1903 

1904 

1905 

2,223 
2,522 

2,880 

3.543 

733 

713 

8-40 
819 
8-51 
9-78 
9-60 
909 

1,451 
1,564 
1.758 
2,418 
520 
542 

6-67 
6-99 
5-93 
7-43 
7-61 
7-80 

3,674 
4,086 
4,638, 
5,961 
1,253 
1,255 

7-62 
718 
7-30 

8-67 
8-66 
8-49 

This  table  shows  that  heart  disease,  on  the  whole,  b  on  the  increase, 
although  it  may  be  that  part  of  the  increase  is  due  to  a  better  acquaintance 
with  the  action  of  the  heart,  and  that  many  deaths  which  were  formerly 
attributed  to  old  age  are  now  referred  to  some  form  of  heart  disease. 
The  group,  however,  is  not  a  very  satisfactory  one,  seeing  that  included  in  it 
are  not  only  the  definite  affections,  but  the  very  indefinite  causes,  syncope, 
and  heart  disease  not  otherwise  defined.  These  two  together  accounted  for 
639  deaths,  or  51  per  cent,  of  the  whole.  After  these  came  endocarditis 
with  435  deaths. 

The  death-rate  for  males  is  higher  than  for  females,  probably  due  to  the 
greater  risks  and  shocks  to  which  males  are  exposed.  Among  both  sexes 
there  was  a  large  increase  in  the  rate  during  the  five  years  after  1898.  In 
1905  there  was  a  decrease  in  the  males  and  a  slight  increase  in  the  females. 

The  ages  of  the  persons  who  died  ranged  from  imder  1  year  (at  which  age 
there  were  three)  to  96  years ;  but,  as  might  be  expected,  the  great 
majority  of  deaths  occurred  after  middle"  age  had  been  passed,  964  of  the 
•deaths  being  of  persons  over  45  years  of  age.  The  following  table  shows 
the  rates  per  10,000  for  males  and  females  at  various  age  groups,  for  1905 
and  for  the  ten  years  preceding  1905  : — 


Age  Group. 

Males. 

Females. 

Pers 
1895-1904. 

ona. 

1895-1904.  1       1906. 

1895-1904.  1       1905. 

1905. 

Under  25  yean 

25— 34  yean 

1-66 

2-77 

6-39 

16-41 

41-82 

100-30 

101 

2-28 

6-51 

14-58 

39-10 

100-51 

1-70 

3-14 

671 

13-99 

32  43 

80-28 

1-42 

2-99 

7-20 

14*91 

33  36 

99-73 

1-68 

2-94 

6-52 

15-40 

37-87 

91-97 

1-21 
2-62 

35—44     ,,     

6*81 

45—54     „     

14-71 

55_64     „     ..., 

36-65 

65  and  over  

100-14 

All  Ages 

9-34 

9-00 

6^ 

7-80 

8-19 

8-08 

CfDOope, 


*  Includee  eodooarditis,  pericardiiia,  hypertrophy,  angina  pectocii,  dilaUtion,  fatty 
»pe,  and  heart  diicaee  so  deflned. 
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At  ages  up  to  44  the  rate  is  below  tkat  for  the  whole  population,  but  after 
ihat  age  it  increases  rapidly  until  at  ages  over  64  about  1  per  cent,  die 
.annually  from  diseases  of  the  heart.  At  ages  under  45  females  are  a  little 
more  subject  to  heart  disease  than  males,  but  at  the  subsequent  ages  the 
male  rate  is  much  the  higher.  In  1905  the  male  rates  declined,  but  the 
fffinale  rates  for  ages  oyer  34  showed  increases  as  compared  with  the 
average  rates  of  the  preceding  ten  years. 


Apoplexy. 

To  eerebral  hnmorrhage,  cerebral  embolism,  apoplexy,  and  hemiplegia, 
there  were  due  645  deaths,  of  which  353  were  males  and  292  females. 
The  rate  is  4-36  per  10,000  living,  4*50  for  males  and  4*20  for  females.  In 
both  sexes  the  rate  is  much  above  i^e  average.  The  following  table  shows 
the  rates  for  these  diseases  for  each  sex  in  quinquennial  periodc^  since  1884  : — 


Males. 

Fewalm, 

Persone. 

Period. 

DMtha. 

Rate 

perlO«000. 

*^^^^      per  10.000. 

Deftthe. 

Bate 

per  10,000. 

1884-88 

1889-93 

1894-98 

1899-1903 

1904 

1905 

1.407 
1,296 
1,369 
1,565 
304 
353 

5-32 
4-21 
4-04 
4-32 
3*98 
4-50 

768 
908 
1,005 
1,175 
247 
292 

3-49 
3-69 
3-39 
3-61 
3-62 
4-20 

2,165 
2,261 
2,374 
2,740 
551 
645 

449 
3-97 
3'74 
3-98 
3-81 
4-36 

From  this  it  is  seen  that  while  deaths  from  these  diseases  have  decieased 
among  msi^B,  i^y  have  remained  fairly  stationary  amongst  females  during 
the  last  ten  years.  It  is  more  than  likely,  however,  that  the  decrease  is 
not  so  great  as  it  appears,  because,  owing  to  improved  diagnosis,  deaths 
attributed  to  apoplexy  are  now  put  down  to  some  more  definite  disease  of 
other  organs,  of  which  apoplexy  is  only  a  symptom.  The  male  rate  is  a 
little  higher  than  the  female.  For  the  years  prior  to  1894  the  figures  for 
cerebral  embolism  are  not  included.  The  rates  4or  those  years,  therefore, 
should  be  a  little  higher  than  are  shown. 


Diseases  op  Digestive  System. 

The  deaths  referred  to  these  diseases  numbered  1,694,  equivalent  to  11*46 
per  10,000  living,  the  rates  for  males  .and  females  being  11*51  and  11*40, 
as  compared  with  13*85  and  10*36  respectively,  the  rates  during  the  pre- 
ceding five  years.  By  far  the  most  deaths  in  this  sj^tem  were  ascribed  to 
enteritis,  which  has  already  been  discussed.  Other  principal  causes  were 
those  which  follow,  namely,  gastritis,  with  114  deaths,  or  0-77  per  10,000 
living,  and  gastric  ulcer  with  32,  both  of  which  were  more  fatal  to  females 
than  males ;  appendicitis,  with  87  deaths,  or  0*59  per  10,000,  which  was 
more  fatal  to  males,  the  most  dangerous  period  being  between  the  ages  of 
10  and  30 ;  cirrhosis  and  other  diseases  of  the  liver,  with  239  deatim,  or 
1*62  per  10,000  living — the  majority  of  which  was  due  to  cirrhosis,  which 
is  much  more  prevalent  among  males  than  females,  and  is  of  interest  in 
•comttotion  with  the  subject  of  intemperance ;  and  peritonitis,  without 
further  description,  which  caused  58  deaths,  equivalent  to  0*39  per  10,000 
living. 
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Of  the  826  deaths  due  to  diseases  of  the  urinary  system,  555  were  caused 
by  Bright's  disease,  and  92  by  acute  nephritis.  Taking  these  two  diseases 
together,  the  rate  was  4-38  per  10,000  living,  for  males  5-27,  and  for  females 
3*37.  In  1905  the  rate  was  slightly  lower  than  in  190i,  but  was  above  the 
quinquennial  average.  The  changes  in  the  rates  of  these  two  diseases,  acute 
and  chronic  nephritis,  will  be  seen  below : — 


lUlM. 

FenuUef. 

1 

Perwna. 

Period. 

Deaths. 

Rate 
per  10,00a 

Deethi. 

Bate 
per  10.000. 

Deaibi. 

Rate 
per  10,000. 

1884-88 

1889-93 

1894-98 

1899-1903 

1904 

1906 

626 
907 
1,291 
1,669 
422 
413 

2-37 
2*94 
3-81 
4-68 
6*63 
6-27 

386 
670 
821 
996 
236 
234 

1-78 
218 
277 
8-06 
3-46 
3-37 

1,019 
1,477 
2,112 
2,666 
668 
647 

210 
2-60 
3-33 
3-86 
4-66 
4-38 

During  the  whole  period  covered  by  the  table  the  rate  both  for  males  and 
females  has  practically  doubled.  The  male  rate  is  about  half  as  high  again 
as  for  females.  Not  many  persons  under  35  die  from  nephritis,  the  rates 
for  1905  being :  under  35,  1*15,  and  over  35,  12*21  per  10,000  living  in 
each  group  respectively. 

Deaths  in  Child-birth. 
The  number  of  deaths  of  women  in  1905  from  the  disea^s  of  child-bed 
was  279,  corresponding  to  a  rate  of  7  per  1,000  births.  Of  these,  106 
were  diseases  of  parturition,  106  were  due  to  puerperal  septicaemia.  Sec.,  and 
67  to  other  casualties  of  child-birth.  Taking  one  year  with  another,  the 
deaths  resulting  from  various  diseases  and  casualties  incident  to  child-birth 
average  about  7  per  1,000  births,  or  1  death  to  every  143  births.  During 
the  thirteen  years  ended  1905,  the  deaths  from  various  assigned  causes  were 
as  follows : — 


CaoM  of  Death. 


180S-1806. 


18^7-1900. 


1901-1904. 


1905. 


1808-1905. 


Total 
Deaths. 


Proportion 

doe  to 
eaohoaoee. 


Abortion 

Miscarriage 

Puerperal  Fever   

Puerperal  Mania  

Puerperal  Convulsions 

Placenta  Previa,  Flooding 

Phlegmasia  Dolens    

Other  Casualties  of  Child-birth 


93 
369 

13 

100 

142 

7 

252 


1,015 


80 
117 
302 

9 
126 
159 

7 
263 


1,123 


54 
122 
378 

10 

113 

135 

1 

245 


1,058 


44 

91 
3 

30 

42 
2 

67 


279 


549 

1,200- 
35 
360 

478 

17 

827 


percent. 
16-80 

34*53 
101 
10-62 
13-76 
•48 
23-80 


3,475 


10000 


During  the  thirteen  years,  1893-1905,  of  the  3,475  women  who  died  from 
diseases  of  child-birth,  3,]  17  were  married,  and  358  single,  and  as  there  were 
during  this  period  453,262  legitimate  and  33,124  illegitimate  births — reckon- 
ing cases  of  twins  and  triplets  as  single  births—it  follows  that  amongst  married 
women  the  fatal  cases  average  6*9  per  1,000  births,  or  1  in  145,  and  amongst 
single  women  10*8  per  1,000,  or  1  in  93. 
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The  following  table  shows  the  deaths  in  child-birth  of  married  women 
during  the  thirteen  years  1893-1905,  arranged  according  to  the  previous  issue 
of  the  deceased  mothers,  exclusive  of  children  still-born,  no  information  with 
respect  to  these  being  shown  in  the  death  registers  : — 


Prevloiu  Issue. 

Number  of 

Deaths  in 
ChUdbirth. 

Number  of 
Ck)DenemeDts. 

Deaths  in 
ChUdbirth. 

0 

98.531 

810 

13 

988 

10 

1 

79.173 

358 

14 

488 

7 

2 

64,115 

349 

15 

210 

2 

3 

51.750 

292 

16 

93 

1 

4 

41.386 

287 

17 

32 

2 

5 

33.069 

225 

18 

14 

... 

6 

26,263 

195 

19 

7 

... 

7 

20.245 

178 

20 

2 

... 

8 

14,610 

160 

21 

1 

.*• 

9 

10,027 

93 

22 

3 

10 

6.499 

63 

Not  stated 

1 

'2 

11 
12 

3.764 
1,992 

48 
35 

Totol  

453,262 

3,117 

The  statement  below  shows  the  death-rate  of  each  class  up  to  the  thirteenth, 
after  which  the  numbers  are  too  small  to  deduce  averages  : — 


Prerious  Issue. 

Deaths  in  Child. 
Wrth  per  1,000 
Confinements. 

Number  of 
Confinements 
per  Death  in 
Child-birth. 

Deaths  in  Child- 
birth  per  1,000 
Gonfinementi. 

Number  of 
Confinements 
per  Death  in 
ChUdbirth. 

0 
1 
2 
3 
4 
5 

8-2 
4-5 
5-4 
5-6 
6-9 
6-8 
7-4 

122 
221 
184 
177 
144 
147 
135 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

All  Continements 

8-8 

11-0 

9-3 

9-7 

12-8 

17-6 

114 

91 

108 

103 

78 

57 

6 

6-9 

145 

According  to  this  statement  the  risk  of  death  at  the  first  confinement  is 
higher  than  at  any  subsequent  one  up  to  the  eighth.  It  is  least  at  the  second, 
but  not  much  higher  at  the  third.  A  most  important  consideration,  there- 
fore, so  far  as  the  risk  of  child-birth  b  concerned,  is  the  number,  if  any,  of 
the  woman's  previous  issue. 

Violence. 

During  the  year  1,065  persons  met  vdth  violent  deaths.  This  corresponds 
to  7'11  per  cent,  of  the  total  deaths,  and  is  equal  to  a  rate  of  7*20  per  10,000 
living,  which  is  considerably  below  the  mean  rate  for  the  previous  five  years. 
The  mortality  rate  from  violence  amongst  males  is  about  two  and  a  half 
times  greater  than  for  females,  for  of  the  1,065  deaths  of  this  kind,  777, 
equal  to  9*91  per  10,000  living,  were  of  males,  and  288,  equal  to  4*15 
per  10,000,  were  of  females. 

Accident  or  Negligence. 
The  number  of  fatal  accidents  during  the  year  was  823,  viz.,  586  of  males 
and  237  of  females,  equal  to  rates  of  7*47  and  3*41  per  10,000  living  of  each 
sex.  Accidental  deaths  have  always  been  very  numerous,  especially  in  the 
country.  Of  the  total  number  registered  during  1905,  186  occurred  in  the 
metropolis  and  637  in  the  country  districts.  As  a  rule  about  three-fourths 
of  the  accidents  occur  in  the  country,  which  contains  about  two-thirds  of 
the  total  population. 
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The  nnmbear  of  deatiis  and  the  xatos  smoe  1684  are  sIiowil  in  the  table 
below: — 


Xalei. 

FenMlee. 

Penona. 

Poriod* 

DMths. 

Rate 
per  10,000. 

Deaths. 

Rate 
ptdrlO^OOa 

Deaths. 

Rate 
per  10,000. 

1884^8 

1889-93 

1894-98 

1899-1903 

1904* 

1906 

3,660 
3,666 
3,498 
3,432 
646 
686 

13-41 

11-90 

10-83 

9MH7 

714 

7-47 

944 
966 
1,096 
1,103 
202 
237 

4-34 
3-70 
3-69 
3-39 
2*96 
3-41 

4,494 
4*632 
4,693 
4,636 

747 
823 

9-32 
814 
7-23 
6-69 
616 
667 

It  will  be  seen  that,  ^\tho1lgh  the  accident  rate  b  still  hi^,  it  has  been 
steadily  decreasing.  Among  males  the  fall  has  been  more  rapid  than  amongst 
females.  In  1905  there  was  an  increase  among  both  males  and  females  as 
compared  with  1904,  but  a  decrease  as  compared  with  the  preceding  five 
years.  For  the  years  prior  to  1894  the  rates  are  really  slightly  lower  than 
are  shown  in  the  table,  because  certain  causes  formerly  classed  as  accidents 
ace  now  recorded  elsewhere. 

Experienoe  shows  that  out  of  every  1,000  accidents  171  are  due  to 
drowning,  165  to  bums  or  scalds,  114  to  vehicles  and  horses,  75  to  weatiier 
agencies,  68  to  mines  and  quarries,  68  to  railways  and  tramways,  and  63  to 
falls.  Among  males  the  greater  number  are  due  to  drowning,  and  among 
females  to  burns  or  scalds. 

Suicide. 

The  number  of  people  who  took  their  own  lives  during  1905  was  170, 
equal  to  a  rate  of  1-15  per  10,000  living.  The  number  of  males  was  132, 
equal  to  a  rate  of  1^68  per  10,000  living,  and  of  females  38,  equal  to  0^55  per 
10,000,  so  that  the  rate  for  males  is  three  times  as  great  as  that  of  tiie 
females.    During  1905  the  male  rate  decreased,  but  the  female  rate  increased. 

Suicide  is  steadily  increasing,  as  will  be  seen  in  the  table  below,  which  shows 
the  number  of  deaths  and  the  rate  for  each  sex  since  1884 : — 


Males. 

Females. 

Persons.' 

Period. 

Deaths. 

Bate 
per  10,000. 

Deaths. 

Bate 
per  10,000. 

Deaths. 

Rate 
per  10,000. 

1884-88 

1889-93 

1894-98 

1899-1903 

1904 

1906 

428 
619 
679 
661 
166 
132 

1-62 
1^68 
201 
1-80 
2-04 
1*68 

96 
110 
169 
142 
29 
38 

-44 
•42 
•57 
-44 
•42 
•66 

624 
629 
848 
793 

186 
170 

1-09 
Ml 
1:34 
116 
1-28 
116 

.  The  rate  for  females  has  remianed  practically  constant  during  the  last 
twenty  years,  so  that  not  only  has  the  general  rate  increased,,  but  the  propor* 
tion  of  male  to  female  suicides  has  increased. 
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The  means  usually  adopted  by  men  for  self -destrnotion  are  shooting,  poison- 
ing, drowning,  stabbing,  and  hanging.  Out  of  every  100  cases,  30  are  by 
shooting,  18  by  poisoning,  16  by  drowning,  16  by  stabbing,  and  16  by  hanging. 
Shooting  has  always  been  a  favourite  mode  of  taking  life,  and  of  recent  years 
drowning  has  been  much  resorted  to.  Amongst  women,  weapons  are  avoided, 
and  poison  has  been  the  means  most  often  resorted  to,  the  poisons  selected 
l>eing  those  which  cause  the  maximum  of  pain,  such  as  strychnine,  arsenic, 
and  phosphorus,  in  the  shape  of  vermin-ldner  or  match-heads.  In  cases  of 
suicide  by  poison,  the  kinds  most  generally  used  are  strychnine,  arsenic, 
phosphorus,  carboUc  acid,  potassium  cyanide,  and  prussic  acid  in  the  order 
named. 

The  ages  of  suicides  in  1905  ranged  between  12,  in  the  case  of  a  girl,  to  84, 
in  the  case  of  a  man  ;  and  100,  or  58*8  of  the  total,  were  between  the  ages  of 
25  and  55.  The  following  table  shows  the  rates,  in  age  groups,  for  males  and 
females  fer  1905,  and  for  the  years  preceding  1905 : — 


Malei. 

FemaleB. 

PeraoD^. 

AgsOroap. 

18B6-1004. 

■ 

1006. 

1806-1004. 

1005. 

1806-1004. 

1006. 

Under  26  years 

•27 

•22 

•24 

•40 

•25 

•31 

25-^         ,.     

2-06 

2*03 

•66 

•81 

1-36 

1-44 

36-W         , 

3-68 

1-90 

•99 

•60 

2-63 

134 

45-^         , 

4-64 

6-62 

•92 

•86 

309 

3-63 

56-64 

6-67 

4-64 

118 

4-30 

2-67 

66  and  over   

6S1 

6  10 

•65 

1-81 

4-25 

4-86 

AUAgee 

1-93 

1-68 

•47 

0-65 

1-26 

116 

At  ages  under  25  suicide  is  not  common,  but  after  that  age,  especially  with 
males,  the  tendency  increases  with  increasing  age.  With  females,  the  desire 
to  take  their  own  lives  is  apparently  lessened  after  the  age  of  65.  During  1905 
there  was  an  increase  in  the  rate  for  males  aged  45  to  54,  and  for  females 
aged  25  to  34,  and  65  and  over. 

Of  the  suicides  during  1905,  86,  or  51  per  cent.,  were  natives  of  Austral- 
asia, while  61  (54  per  cent.)  of  the  males,  and  24  (63  per  cent.)  of  the  females 
were  married.  The  records  of  the  Icist  ten  years  show  that  the  average  number 
of  children  born  to  married  males  who  took  their  own  lives  was  4^73,  and  to 
married  females  3*88. 

Experience  shows  that  conduct  is  largely  influenced  by  the  seasons.  As 
regards  suicides,  this  is  most  plainly  seen  amongst  males,  who  are  more 
incUned  to  attempt  self-destruction  in  the  last  quarter  of  the  year. 
January,  February,  and  December,  the  three  hottest  months  of  the  year, 
have  the  largest  record  of  suicides.  For  the  Ave  years  ended  1905  the  pro- 
portion of  male  suicides  per  1,000  during  the  first  quarter  of  the  year  was 
251 ;  second,  232  ;  third,  251 ;  and  fourth,  266. 

Female  suicides  classified  by  quarters  for  the  same  period  show  the  highest 
proportion  during  the  second  quarter ;  but,  contrary  to  expectation,  the 
proportion  of  the  first  quarter  is  the  lowest  of  the  year,  the  figures  being  as 
follow  : — First  quarter,  212  per  1,000 ;  second,  274  ;  third,  247  ;  and  fourth, 
267 
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VITAL  STATISTICS. 


Seasonal  Pbbvalbncs  of  Diseases. 

The  statement  below  shows  the  principal  diseases,  the  deaths  from  which 
vary  according  to  the  seasons.  The  figures  are  based  on  the  experience  of 
the  three  years  1903-05,  the  only  ones  for  which  the  information  is  aviiil- 
able,  and  represent  the  proportion  of  deaths  in  each  month  per  1,000  deaths 
during  the  year  from  each  cause.  The  actual  returns  were  adjusted  on 
account  of  the  unequal  number  of  days  in  the  various  months,  and  the 
proportions  quoted  in  the  table  are  on  the  basis  of  all  the  months  being 
of  equal  length. 


Month. 


Influenza. 


Enteric 
Fever. 


Diarrhoeal 


Enteritis. 


Pneu- 
monia. 


Bron- 
chitis. 


Phthisis. 


January  .., 
February 
March    ... 

April 

May   ...... 

June   , 

July   

August  ..., 
September. 
October  .... 
November , 
December  . 


46 

20 

14 

30 

41 

141 

136 

164 

145 

118 

93 

52 


1.39 

142 

169 

133 

124 

74 

39 

23 

17 

20 

29 

91 


207 

167 

123 

115 

75 

28 

19 

16 

15 

19 

72 

154 


1,000 


1,000 


1,000 


172 

125 

110 

113 

76 

i  36 

26 

24 

24 

.39 

112 

143 


1,000 


54 

49 

53 

59 

73 

116 

118 

12U 

123 

89 

82 

64 


1,000 


46 

42 

42 

58 

85 

1.35 

136 

132 

122 

81 

73 

48 


1,000 


82 
74 
76 
83 
88 
91 
90 
91 
87 
«9 
79 
70 


1,000 


The  chief  feature  of  the  above  table  is  the  contrast  between  enteric, 
diarrhoeal  diseases,  and  enteritis  on  the  one  hand,  and  influenza,  pneumonia, 
and  bronchitis  on  the  other.  In  the  first  group  the  influence  of  the  warm 
weather  is  the  controlling  factor,  and  in  the  second  the  cold  weather.  The 
three  warmest  months  in  the  year  are  December,  January,  and  February, 
and  the  three  coldest  June,  July,  and  August.  Phthisis  does  not  vary  a 
great  deal  throughout  the  whole  year,  although  the  rates  show  that  in  the 
cold  paonths  there  is  the  lowest  power  of  resistance. 
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SOCIAL  CONDITION. 


The  chief  efforts  of  the  authorities  in  New  South  Wales  in  the  cause  of 
charity  are  directed  towards  the  rescue  of  the  young  from  criminal  com- 
panionship and  temptation  to  crime,  the  support  of  tlie  aged  and  infirm,  and 
the  care  of  the  imbecile  or  insane  ;  and  also  in  granting  assistance  to  private 
institutions  for  the  cure  of  the  sick  and  injured,  and  to  societies  established 
for  the  purpose  of  relieving  the  pressing  necessities  of  those  of  the  poorer 
classes  who,  through  improvidence,  and  lack  of  emplo3rment  by  the  bread- 
winner of  the  family,  find  themselves  temporarily  in  want. 

In  addition  to  State-aided  institutions,  there  are  numerous  other  private 
charities  whose  efforts  for  the  relief  of  those  whom  penury,  sickness,  or  mis- 
fortune has  afflicted  are  beyond  all  praise. 

The  rescue  of  the  young  from  crime  is  attempted  by  means  of  Industrial 
Schools,  where  children  who  have  been  abandoned  by  their  natural  guardians, 
or  who  are  likely,  from  the  poverty  or  incapacity  of  their  parent««  to  be  so 
neglected  as  to  render  them  liable  to  lapse  into  crime,  are  taken  care  of, 
educated,  and  afterwards  apprenticed  to  useful  callings ;  and  of  r^ormatories 
where  children  who  have  already  committed  crime  are  sequestered. 

PuBuc  Hospitals. 

Hospitals  are  essential,  especially  under  the  conditions  of  life  in  the  country 
districts  of  the  State,  and  they  are  accordingly  found  in  every  important 
country  town.  At  the  close  of  the  year  1905  there  were  132  hospitals  or 
infirmaries  in  operation  or  nearing  completion  in  the  State,  of  which  124 
were  subsidised  by  the  Government. 

The  number  of  beds  in  these  institutions  was  4,088,  of  which  3,515  were 
intended  for  ordinary  cases,  and  573  for  infectious  cases.  During  the  year 
38,646  persons  were  under  treatment  as  indoor  patients,  and  the  number 
remaining  in  hospital  at  the  close  of  the  year  was  2,536. 

The  following  statement  shows  the  number  of  admissions,  discharges,  and 
deaths  for  the  past  ten  years : — 


Tmt. 

Total 

Patiento  und«r 

tTMUment 

Numb«r 

DiacbMged  m 

cured  or  reliered. 

Death*. 

Number  o( 
cloeeofyear. 

Nombw. 

Per  cent,  under 
treatment. 

1896 

26,697 

22,915 

2,059 

7-7 

1,723 

1807 

27.643 

23,747 

2,016 

7-3 

1.901 

1898 

29,604 

25,425 

2,302 

7-8 

1.877 

1899 

29,770 

24,752 

2,241 

7-5 

1,889 

1900 

30,092 

25,269 

2,336 

7-6 

2,055 

1901 

33,012 

27.426 

2,477 

7-5 

2,247 

1902 

34,426 

28,750 

2,594 

7-5 

2,237 

1903 

37,011 

30.954 

2,660 

7-2 

2,491 

1904 

38,430 

32,751 

2,431 

6-3 

2,467 

1905 

38,646 

32,872 

2,529 

6-5 

2.586 
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The  namber  remaining  at  the  close  of  the  year  may  be  taken  as  representing 
the  average  number  resident.  It  will  be  seen  from  the  table  that  the  increase 
in  the  number  of  patients  has  been  fairly  regular,  so  that  the  proportion  of 
the  population  to  be  found  in  hospitals  is  about  the  same  in  each  year,  the 
average  in  1905  being  1*7  per  thousand. 

The  death-rate  per  100  persons  under  treatment  during  1905  was  6*5, 
which  is  11  per  cent,  below  the  decennial  average.  The  rate  for  each  year 
is  stated  above.  The  death-rate  of  hospitals  in  New  South  Wales  compared 
with  those  of  Europe  is .  undoubtedly  very  hi^but  this  to  a  large  extent  is 
owing  to  the  number  of  deaths  from  accidents,  which  form  a  very  considerable 
proportion  of  the  total  number  registered — a  circumstance  due  to  the  nature 
of  the  occupations  of  the  people,  and  the  dangers  incidental  to  jMOfDeering 
enterprise.  A  large  majority  of  the  accidents  that  occur,  when  not  imme<&- 
ately  fatal,  are  treated  in  the  hospitals  ;  and,  indeed,  these  institntioBs, 
especially  in  country  districtb,  are  for  the  most  part  maintained  for  the 
treatment  of  surgical  cases. 

Applications  for  admission  into  the  metropolitan  hospitals  are  made  to 
the  €k>vemment  Medical  Officer,  and  it  is  the  duty  of  that  officer  to  assigD 
the  cases  to  the  different  hospitals  and  asylums  in  accordance  with  the  nature, 
severity,  and  spedal  character  of  the  i^lments  from  which  the  patients  are 
suffering,  and  the  accommodation  available  at  the  various  institutions.  The 
number  of  applications  dealt  with  during  1905  was  12,948,  as  compared  with 
18,754  in  the  preceding  year.  It  is  necessary  to  bear  in  mind  that  these 
figures  represent  cases,  not  individuals.  In  some  instances  the  same  person 
has  been  in  an  institution  several  times  during  the  year. 

There  are  in  addition  six  Hosj^tals  for  Insaiie  which  are  under  Govemmaat 
eontrol,  and  which  are  fitted  with  all  oonvemettces  and  appliances  that  modem 
science  points  out  as  most  calculated  to  mitigate  or  remove  the  afflictioQ. 
The  question  of  insanity  is  dealt  with  further  on  in  this  chapter. 

EXPENDITDBE  ON  HOSPITALS. 

The  amount  expended  by  the  State  in  the  year  1906-06'  for  the  main- 
tenance of  the  sick  poor  was  £22,448,  the  principal  beneficiaries  being  the  Royal 
Prince  Alfred  Hospital,  the  Sydney  Hospital,  the  Moorcliff  Hospital,  each  at 
£35  per  bed,  and  the  Carrington  Convalescent  Hospital,  at  £17  lOs.  per  bed. 

According  to  the  hospital  accounts,  the  total  expenditure  of  the  Govern- 
ment in  connection  with  the  hospitals  in  the  Metropolitan  area  in  1905  was 
£54,345 ;  while  on  the  country  hospitals  the  expenditure  reached  £4((y631, 
the  total  expenditure  for  the  State  being  £100,976.  These  amoimtB  are 
irrespective  of  payments  for  attendance  on  Aborigines,  expenses  in  cooaeo- 
tion  with  special  outbreaks  of  disease  in  country  districts  which  are  met 
from  the  general  medical  vote ;  and  the  maint^iance  in  the  Asylums  for  the 
Infirm  and  Destitute  of  a  large  number  of  chronic  and  incurable  hospital  causes. 

Little  exact  information  is  to  hand  respecting  the  outdoor  relief  afforded 
by  hosjntals,  this  form  of  charity  not  being  so  important  as  indoor  relief ; 
nevertheless,  the  number  of  out-door  patients  during  1905  was  returned  as 
78,002. 

Since  1902  a  Dental  Hospital  has  been  in  existence  for  the  benefit  of  the 
poor.     The  number  receiving  relief  in  1905  was  12,395. 

Omitting  from  consideration  the  Government  establishment  at  Little 
Bay,  the  expenditure  in  1905  on  all  the  hospitals  of  the  State,  for  purposes 
other  than  building  and  repairs,  was  £172,859,  representing  an  average  of 
£45  16s,  lid.  per  bed.  This  sum  is  somewhat  in  excess  of  the  truths  as  a 
deduetion  should  be  made  for  out-patients,  but  the  information  is  not  avail- 
able.    The  average  cost  of  each  indoor  patient  treated  was  £4  18s.  8d. 
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The  total  levenae  of  hospitals,  excfaidhig  that  at  little  Baiy,  from  all  Bomcett 
was  £196,305.  The  following  stiktement  shows  the  rerentie  and  expenditure 
of  these  institutions  for  the  year  1965 : — 


Revenue  and  Expenditure.                        Hetropolitftn. 

Country. 

New  South  Wales. 

Receipts— 

Qovemment  aid 

£ 
35,453 
37,197 
10,376 

£ 

40,631 

62,200 

4,448 

£ 

82,084 

Private  contributioiis    

99,397 

Other  Bourcea 

14,824 

Total  Receipts   

83,026 

113,279 

196.305 

Expenditure — 

Bailding  and  repairs  

9,864 
64,455 
12,112 

23,54^ 

87,276 

9,016 

33,413 

Maintenance  (including  salaries) 

151,731 

Miscellaneous 

21,128 

Total  Expenditure     

86,431 

119,841 

206,272 

The  expenditure  in  connection  with  the  Little  Bay  Hospital  has  not  been 
included  in  the  figures  stated  above,  as  that  institution  is  entirely  in  the 
hands  of  the  Government.  At  this  hospital  3,596  patients  were  treated 
during  the  year.  The  number  of  lepers  under  detention  at  the  lazaret  on  the 
31st  December,  1905,  was  18.  The  expenditure  on  the  Little  Bay  Hospital 
during  1905  was  £18,892,  and  the  total  expenditure  of  the  State  on  hospitals, 
amounted  therefore  to  £225,164. 

Besides  hospitals  properly  so  called,  there  exist  various  institutions  for 
the  reception  of  fallen  women  ;  for  the  treatment  of  the  blind,  and  the  deaf* 
and  dumb  ;  for.  the  relief  of  consumptives  ;  for  ministering  to  the  wants  or 
destitute  women  ;  for  granting  casual  aid  to  indigent  persons ;  for  the  help 
of  discharged  prisoners,  and  for  many  other  purposes  which  elicit  the  charit- 
able aid  of  the  people. 

The  Infants'  Home,  Ashfield,  the  Hospital  for  Sick  ChildreD,  Glebe,  the 
Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  and  the  Blind,  Newtown,  besides  other 
institutions  in  different  parts  of  the  State,  receive  help  from  the  Government ; 
but  they  are  maintained  principally  by  private  contributions.  The  manage- 
ment of  these,  and,  indeed,  of  almost  all  institutions  for  the  relief  of  the  sick,. 
is  in  the  hands  of  committees  elected  by  persons  subscribing  towards  their 
support.  In  addition  to  the  above,  there  are  several  institutions  under  the 
control  of  the  Roman  Catholic  body,  and  supported  entirely  by  private 
charity.  At  the  City  Night  Refuge  and  Soup  Kitchen  there  were  no  less  than 
148,407  meals  given  during  1906,  and  shelter  was  provided  in  46,269  instances. 

Destftute  Children. 

The  charge  of  the  destitute  or  neglected  children  of  the  State  is  entrusted 
to  the  State  Children  Relief  Board,  which  was  constituted  under  an  Act 
of  Parliament,  and  commenced  its  operations  on  the  5th  April,  1881.  During 
the  twenty-four  years  of  its  existence  the  Board  has  dealt  with  no  less  than 
13,906  children,  who  have  been  removed  for  boarding-out  from  the  State 
institutions  of  the  province,  and  others  partly  supported  by  public  contri- 
butions. Of  that  number  10,016  children  had  been  either  discharged  to  their 
parents  or  otherwise  removed  from  the  control  of  the  Board,  so  that  there 
were  remaining  under  its  charge  on  the  5th  April,  1906,  3,890,  of  whom 
2,114  were  boys  and  1,776  were  girls.  Of  these  children,  2,111,  comprising 
1,184  boys  and  927  girls,  were  boarded  out  to  persons  deemed  to  be  eligible 
after  strict  inquiry  by  the  Board.  The  rates  of  pajrment  range  up  to  10s.  per 
week,  the  highest  rates  being  paid  for  infants  imder  one  year,  who  require 
more  than  ordinary  care,  and  the  lowest  for  children  boarded-out  to  their 
own  mothers.     A  strict  supervision  is  exercised  by  the  officers  of  the  Board 
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in  order  to  see  that  tlie  children  are  not  ill-treated  or  neglected,  and  in  addition 
to  this  there  are  voluntary  lady  visitors  acting  in  the  various  districts  who 
keep  a  constant  watch  upon  these  children  of  the  State.  About  4,000  childr^i 
have  grown  up  and  been  taught  useful  trades  and  profitable  occupations, 
many  of  whom  would  otherwise  have  drifted  into  the  criminal  or  pauper 
population. 

The  system  of  placing  delicate  young  children  out  to  nurse  with  healthy 
matronly  women  in  the  country  districts  has  been  found  to  work  well.  In 
April,  1906,  there  were  175  such  children  under  control,  at  a  total  cost  of 
about  £3,242 ;  and  there  were  254  children  under  the  control  of  guardians, 
by  whom  they  had  been  adopted,  or  to  whom  no  subsidy  was  paid  by  the 
State.  Of  the  apprentices,  nearly  all  the  girls  were  in  domestic  service, 
while  the  greater  proportion  of  the  boys  were  with  farmers,  orchardists, 
storekeepers,  and  artisans  in  healthy  country  districts.  Taken  as  a  whole 
the  apprentices  are  turning  out  remarkably  well,  and  it  is  very  seldom  there 
are  any  serious  complaints  either  from  the  children  or  from  their  guardians. 
It  is  claimed  that  the  system  pursued  by  the  Board  of  extending  to  the 
dependent  children  of  this  country  the  privileges  of  family  life  and  home 
training  in  place  of  the  monotonous  and  artificial  style  of  living  in  large 
.asylums  has  been  attended  with  successful  results.  The  cost  to  the  State 
"for  maintenance,  calculated  on  the  daily  average,  after  deducting  parents' 
contributions,  was  equal  to  £15  8s.  Od.  per  child,  and  cannot  be  looked  upon 
as  excessive. 

The  number  of  children  under  the  control  of  the  Board  in  April  of  each 
year  since  1881  is  shown  in  the  following  table.  During  1905  the  deaths 
numbered  15,  of  which  8  were  males  and  7  females  : — 


Year 

Tear 

ending 

Boyi. 

Girls. 

Total 

endimr 

Boyi. 

Girts. 

TolaL 

AprU. 

April 

1881 

24 

35 

59 

1894 

1,606 

1,203 

2.809 

1882 

40 

63 

103 

1895 

1,822 

l,:^-2 

3,174 

1883 

119 

188 

307 

1896 

1,954 

1,5<»2 

.3,456 

1884 

232 

320 

552 

1897 

2,085 

1,586 

3,671 

1885 

564 

462 

1.026 

1898 

2.083 

l,(i26 

3,709 

1886 

779 

587 

1.366 

1899 

2,104 

1,618 

3,722 

1887 

1,099 

703 

1,802 

1900 

2,156 

1,688 

3,844 

1888 

.1.202 

768 

1,960 

1901 

2,2^ 

K706 

3,910 

1889 

1.316 

857 

2.173 

1902 

2,073 

1.647 

.3.720 

1890 

1.380 

904 

2,284 

1903 

2,116 

1.690 

.3,805 

1891 

1,417 

952 

2,369 

1904 

2,087 

1.692 

3,779 

1892 

1,390 

1.006 

2,396 

1905 

2,077 

1,723 

.3,800 

1893 

1.472 

1.065 

2,537 

1906 

2,114 

1.776 

3.890 

The  ages  of  children  placed  out  since  the  inauguration  of  the  Board's 
operations  are  as  follow  : — 


Age. 


Number. 


8  vears    

1.^53 

9^ 

^     »t       •• 

10     ..       

1,290 
1,107 

11  , 

12  .,    and  over 
Not  stated   

8.32 

1.190 

226 

Total  

13.906 
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The  largest  number  of  cl^ldren  dealt  with  by  the  Board  has  been  received 
from  the  Benevolent  Asylum,  Sydney,  7»423  having  been  transferred  from 
that  institution  up  to  the  end  of  April,  1906 ;  while  from  the  Randwick 
Asylum  307,  and  from  the  Orphan  Schools,  Parramatta,  362  children  have 
been  taken. 

The  gross  amount  expended  by  the  Crovemment  during  the  year  on  the  State 
Children's  Relief  Department,  including  the  Parramatta  and  Mittagong 
Cottage  Homes,  was  £67,488,  while  parents'  contributions  towards  the  main- 
tenance of  their  children  amounted  to  £1,727,  leaving  the  net  Government 
expenditure  at  £65,761. 

The  number  of  destitute  children  in  State  institutions,  including  children 
boarded-out  and  paid  for  by  the  Government,  and  in  private  institutions,  at 
the  end  of  each  of  the  past  ten  years,  was  as  follows  : — 


Year. 

InStete 
iDstituUoiit. 

In  Private 

Total 

Tear. 

In  Sute     !  Id  Private 
iMtitutUma.  InaUtotiona 

1 

Total. 

1896 

r.,146 

1,176 

4,322 

1901 

2,834 

1,446 

4,280 

1897 

3,154 

1.200 

4,354 

1902 

2.950 

1.523 

4,473- 

1898 

3,083 

1.286 

4,369 

1903 

3,025 

1,541 

4.566^ 

1899 

3.070 

1.381 

4,451 

1       1904 

3,012 

1,600 

4,612i 

1900 

3,035 

1,381 

4,416 

1905 

1 

2,954 

1,591 

4,545- 

In  1905  the  number  of  destitute  children  was  4,545,  or  3*07  per  1,000  of 
total  population ;  2,111  children  were  boarded-out;  and  of  the  children  in 
State  institutions  586  were  in  industrial   schools  and  reformatories. 

There  are  three  reformatories,  viz.,  the  Parramatta  Industrial  School  for 
girls ;  the  *  *Sobraon"  training-ship  for  boys ;  and  the  Carpenterian  Reformatory 
at  Eastwood,  also  for  hoys.  The  training-ship  for  a  long  time  was  used) 
practically  as  a  reformatory  as  well  as  an  industrial  school,  for  the  absence- 
of  a  reformatory  led  to  many  bojrs  being  sent  to  the  ship  who  had  appeared 
before  the  Courts.  In  August,  1895,  however,  the  Carpenterian  Reformatory 
was  opened  on  part  of  the  Brush  Farm  Estate,  and  arrangements  were  made 
to  receive  therein  criminal  bovs,  and  to  subject  them  to  proper  discipline  and 
to  teach  them  useful  trades.  On  the  ''Sobraon"  there  were  360,  in  the  Parra- 
matta Industrial  School  for  Girls  102,  and  in  the  Carpenterian  Reformatory 
124  inmates  during  1905.  Further  reference  to  these  schools  will  be  found 
in  the  chapter  on  Education. 

The  statement  below  shows  the  number  of  children  under  15  years  of 
age  maintained  in  reformatories  and  in  charitable  institutions  of  a  public-, 
and  private^character  at  the  end  of  1905.  In  the  figures  relating  to  Govern-- 
ment  asylmns  are  included  the  2,368  children  supported  by  the  State^ 
Children's  Relief  Department : — 

IiwtitatioiM.  ChUdren. 

Government 2,954 

PubUc    467 

Chorch  of  England    114 

Roman  Catholic  944 

Methodist 30 

Salvation  Anny  ^ 36 

Total  4,545 
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The  number  of  destitute  adults,  or  penBons  15  yaars  of  age  and  over,  who 
were  inmates  of  the  various  asylums  of  the  State  at  the  close  of  the  year 
1905,  was  5,211,  of  whom  3,869  were  males  and  1,342  females.  The  great 
majority  of  those  in  the  asylums  are  persons  ot  very  advanced  years  who 
are  unable  to  work.  The  inmates  of  the  Benevolent  Asylum,  Sydney,  how- 
ever, and  of  a  number  of  similar  institutions,  form  an  exception  to  this  role, 
as  a  large  proportion  of  them  are  destitute  women  who  use  the  institutions 
as  lying-in  hospitals.  As  far  as  the  metropolis  is  concerned,  it  appears  that 
there  are  several  small  societies  in  existence  receiving  Government  aid,  the 
work  of  which  might  wel]  be  carried  on  by  one  eflGLciently^managed  organis- 
ation, and  there  is  doubtless  a  certain  amount  of  overlapping  and  imposition. 
In  connection  with  the  subject  of  Government  aid  to  charitable  societies  it 
may  be  remarked  that  there  are  no  means  of  ascertaining  whether  the  expendi- 
ture is  judiciously  controlled. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  adults  remaining  in  the  various 
Benevolent  Asylums  at  the  end  of  each  of  the  last  ten  years,  and  the  pro- 
fwrtion  per  1,000  of  population  : — 


Year. 

lfal«8. 

PmoaXm, 

Totol. 

Male. 

FemaJe. 

TMaL 

1896 

2,035 

1,230 

4,165 

6-7 

3-4 

5-2 

1897 

3,438 

1.441 

4.879 

7-6 

3-9 

5-9 

1898 

3,501 

1,393 

4,894 

7-7 

3-6 

5-8 

1899 

3,606 

1,476 

5,082 

7-8 

3-8 

5-9 

1900 

3,579 

1,489 

5,068 

7-6 

3-7 

5-8 

1901 

3,591 

1,368 

4,959 

7-6 

3-3 

5-6 

1902 

3,188 

1,342 

4,530 

6*6 

3-2 

5-0 

1903 

3,728 

1,824 

6,052 

7-5 

31 

5-5 

1904 

3,935 

1,368 

5,293 

7-7 

3-1 

5-6 

1905 

3,869 

1,342 

5,211 

7-5 

31 

5-5 

About  80  per  cent,  of  the  above  persons  are  inmates  of  asylums  main- 
tained by  the  Government.  The  Liverpool  Asylum,  the  Rookwood  Asylum, 
and  the  two  large  institutions  at  Farramatta,  are  homes  for  males ;  the 
Benevolent  Asylum,  Sydney,  is  for  females ;  and  the  institution  at  Newington 
is  used  chiefly  for  persons  of  this  sex.  Old  and  indigent  married  couples 
have  the  use  of  the  cottage  homes,  Farramatta,  which  were  opened  in 
March,  188?. 

In  the  following  table  will  be  found  the  number  of  adult  male  and  female 
inmates  of  all  charitable  institutions  from  which  information  was  reoeived, 
At  the  close  of  1905  :— 


Inatitutioiw. 

•     Malet. 

FomiaM. 

'IV>teL 

Ooveniinent   

3,594 
128 

"*"72 
64 
11 

758 
175 

69 
247 

91 
2 

4,352 
303 

Public 

Ch  iiffih  of  England    

69 

Roman  Catholic    

319 

Salvation  Array 

Hebrew  

155 
13 

Total    

3,869 

1,342 

5,211 
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During  1905  tlie  deaths  of  756  adtilts  took  place  in  the  varioas  institutionts. 

In  addition  to  the  indoor  relief,  considerable  aid  is  extended  to  the  outside 
poor.  Apart  from  medical  advice  and  medicines,  outdoor  relief  consists 
largely  of  supplies  of  provisions. 

Adding  together  the  numbers  of  adults  and  children,  in  order  to  show  the 
proportion  as  compared  with  the  whole  population  of  the  destitute  in  tiie 
State,  the  ratios  per  1,000  for  the  last  twenty-five  years,  at  various  periods 
op  to  1900,  and  thereafter  yearly,  are  found  to  be  as  follow  : — 


Ymt. 

Adqlta. 

TotaL 

P6rX.Q00of  — 

ObUdruL 

Children  under 

Adult 

Total 

16  yean. 

Popnlatlon. 

1881 

1,816 

1,360 

3.176 

5-8 

2-9 

4-0 

1886 

1,929 

1.926 

3,854 

5-0 

3-2 

8-9 

1891 

2.258 

8.089 

6,847 

51 

4*3 

4*6 

1806 

4,322 

4,165 

8,487 

91 

5-2 

6-6 

1900 

4,416 

6,068 

9.484 

90 

6-8 

7-0 

1901 

4,280 

4,959 

9.239 

8-6 

5-6 

6-7 

1902 

4.473 

4,580 

9,003 

8-9 

6"0 

6-4 

1903 

4,566 

5,052 

9.618 

9-0 

5*5 

6-7 

1904 

4,612 

5,293 

9.906 

8-9 

5-6 

6'8 

1905 

4,645 

6.211 

9.766 

87 

5-5 

6-6 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  table  that  the  proportion  of  indoor  paupers 
has  remained  fairly  constant  during  the  past  ten  years,  but  has  increased 
con/siderably  since  1891. 

The  receipts  and  disbursements  of  the  charitable  institutions  in  the  State 
during  the  year  1905  were  as  shown  below.  The  figures  do  not  include  the 
money  received  and  expended  by  several  denominational  institutions,  the 
£nancial  condition  of  which  is  not  made  public  : — 

Receipts :—                                       £  Disburaeroents^                                    £ 

Government  aid     139.^9  Buildings  and  repairs 9,195 

Private  contributions  26,728  Maintenance (includingsalaries)   177,607 

Othersources 4.3.060  Other  expenses 22.119 

Total   £209,077  Total  £208,921 

Protection  of  the  Aboetgines. 

A  Board  is  in  existence  for  the  protection  of  the  aborigines,  the  object  of 
which  is  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  the  blacks,  and  to  exercise  a  general 
gimrdianship  over  them.  There  are  seven  stations  for  the  benefit  of  the 
aborigines.  These  are  Oumeioogunga,  on  the  river  Murray  ;  Warangesda,  on 
the  Murrumbidgee  ;  Brewarrina,  on  the  Darling  ;  Brungle,  near  Gundagai ; 
Orafton ;  Lismore ;  and  Wallaga  Lake,  near  Bermagui.  The  natives  at 
the  settlements  are  comfortably  housed,  and  are  encouraged  to  devote  their 
energies  to  agricultural  and  kindred  occupations,  and  elementary  education 
is  imparted  to  the  children. 

The  amount  expended  by  the  Government  during  1905  for  the  benefit  of 
the  aborigines  was  £17,197.  The  sum  of  £805  was  expended  on  medical 
attendance  and  medicine  ;  £1,192  on  school  buildings,  books,  &c. ;  £3,103  on 
blankets,  clothing,  &c. ;  £47  for  burial  expenses ;  and  £88  for  salaries. 
Further  reference  to  the  aborigines  will  be  found  in  the  chapter  on  Population. 

Infant  Protection  Act. 

The  "  Infant  Protection  Act  *'  is  designed  for  the  protection,  maintenance, 
education,  and  care  of  infants,  and  to  provide  for  the  inspection  and  control 
of  places  established  or  used  for  their  reception  and  care. 

In  addition  to  the  affiliation  clauses,  the  Act  provides  that  "  the  person  in 
jchaxge  of  any  place  established  or  used  for  the  reception  and  care  of  two  or 
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more  infants  under  7  years  of  age  ax>art  from  their  mothers  shall  make 
application  to  the  Minister  for  a  license  of  such  place/'  The  license  is  issued 
by  the  Minister,  but  the  duty  is  imposed  on  the  State  Children  Relief  Board 
of  reporting  to  the  Minister  of  the  propriety  of  granting  the  license.  '  Several 
applications  for  Ucense  have  been  investigated  and  recommendations  made 
for  their  issue  on  specified  conditions. 

The  licensed  places  have  been  divided  into  two  classes— one  for  the 
reception  of  up  to  five  children,  which  includes  ordinary  homes,  and  the 
other  for  six  children  and  over,  beinf^  mostly  institutions  of  a  charitable 
nature  for  the  care  of  infants.  In  the  first  class,  54  homes  were  licensed 
during  the  year  ended  31st  December,  1905,  with  an  average  of  two  children 
each ;  while  in  the  second  class  eleven  applications  were  granted  to  inetita- 
tions  which  have  accommodation  for  from  six  to  seventy-five  children.  In 
all,  246  children  were  inmates  at  the  end  of  the  year,  at  ages  ranging  from 
under  1  year  to  6  years.  All  these  institutions,  with  the  exception  of  the 
Infants'  Home,  Ashfield,  which  is  subsidised  by  the  Government,  are  entirely 
supported  by  voluntary  contributions. 

The  Sydney  Benevolent  Asylum  and  the  Randwick  Asylum,  operating  under 
special  Acts,  have  successfully  claimed  exemption  from  the  provisions. 


Total  Expenditure  on  Charity. 

The  total  expenditure  by  the  State  in  aid  of  hospitals,  hospitals  for  the 
insane^  and  other  charitable  institutions,  amounted  in  1905  to  £451,199; 
adding  to  this  the  amount  of  private  subscriptions,  donations,  and  other 
receipts  of  hospitals,  kc,,  the  poor  and  the  unfortunate  benefited  during  the 
year  to  the  extent  of  about  £698,000.  This  sum,  though  not  excessive  in 
proportion  to  the  population,  appears  to  be  large  in  view  of  the  general  wealth 
of  the  State,  which  should  preclude  the  necessity  of  so  many  seekmg  assistance. 

The  expenditure  by  the  Government  during  the  year  1905  upon  all  hospitals 
and  asylums,  with  the  exception  of  hospitals  for  the  insane  and  liission 
Stations  for  Aborigines,  was  £313,580.  Private  subscriptions,  donations, 
and  other  receipts  amoimted  to  £246,466,  distributed  amongst  the  various 
institutions  as  follows  : — Hospitals,  £114,889;  HospitaLs  for  Insane,  £25,685; 
State  Children's  ReUef  Board,  £IJ27 ;  Charitable  Institutions,  £69,778; 
Charitable  Societies,  £34,387. 

It  was  anticipated  by  the  introducers  of  the  Old-age  Pension  scheme 
that  there  would  be  a  reduction  in  the  (Government  expenditure  on  charity, 
especially  in  asylums.  The  expectation  was,  however,  without  reasonable 
foundation,  as  the  classes  of  people  affected  by  the  two  systems  of  relief 
are  widely  different,  and  no  seduction  can  be  seen  in  the  fi^rures  in  the  following 
table,  which  shows  the  expenditure  on  poor  relief  in  1900,  the  year  before 
the  Old-age  Ferision  came  into  force,  and  in  1905 : — 


ReHef  on  which  expended. 

1«00. 

1906. 

Expenditure. 

Per  head. 

Expenditiue. 

PerbMd. 

Hospitals     

£ 

88,463 

125,368 

7,130 

42,422 

103,852 

17,849 

s.  d. 
1     4 
1  10 
0    1 

0  8 

1  6 
0    3 

£ 

100,976 

139,299 

7,544 

65,761 

120,422 

17,197 

510,343 

s,d.  "^ 
1    4 

Asyfams 

1  u 

Charitable  Societies 

0    1 

State  Children's  Relief 

0  11 

Hospitals  for  Insane 

1    7 

ProtiDction  of  Aborigines 

0   S 

Old-age  Pensions   

6  11 

ToUl 

385,084 

5    8 

961,542 

IS    0 
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These  figures  include  maintenance  of  patients,  and  wages  and  salaries  in 
connection  with  each  establishment  and  the  administrative  department 
generally.  The  cost  of  Old-age  Pensions  in  1905  amounted  to  Gs.  lid.  per 
head»  and  of  all  other  forms  of  charity  to  6s.  Id.  per  head ;  so  that  it  will 
be  seen,  even  after  the  cost  of  old-age  pensions  has  been  excluded,  the  expen- 
diture on  hospitals  and  charities  has  increased  by  5d.  per  head  since  1900. 

Old-age   Pensions. 

The  old-age  pension  scheme  sanctioned  by  the  Parliament  of  New  South 
Wales  specifies  a  pension  of  £26  a  year,  diminished  by  £1  for  every  £1  of 
income  above  £26  a  year,  and  by  £1  for  every  £15  of  property  that  the 
pensioner  possesses.  Where  a  husband  and  wife  are  each  entitled  to  a 
pension,  the  amount  is  fixed  at  £19  10s.  a  year  each,  unless  they  are  living 
apart  under  a  decree  of  the  Court  or  a  deed  of  separation,  when  the  full  sum 
of  £26  will  be  allowed.  To  obtain  a  pension,  a  person  must  be  65  years  of 
age,  and  have  resided  in  the  State  not  less  than  twenty-five  years.  There  are 
also  other  qualifications,  chiefly  affecting  good  citizenship.  No  alien,  Austra 
lian  aboriginal,  or  Asiatic  is  entitled  to  a  pension.  Persons  under  65  years 
of  age,  but  over  60  years,  are  entitled  to  pensions  if  they  are  incapacitated 
by  sickness  or  injury  from  earning  their  livelihood,  but  debility  due  merely 
to  age  is  not  considered  as  an  incapacitating  sickness.  The  old-age  pension 
is  a  gift  by  the  State  to  citizens  who  have  contributed  by  taxation,  and  who, 
as  the  preamble  to  the  Act  declares,  have  during  the  prime  of  life  helped  to 
bear  the  public  burthens  of  the  State  by  the  pa3rment  of  taxes,  and  by  opening 
up  its  resources  by  their  labour  and  skill. 

The  pension  system  came  into  force  on  the  1st  August,  1901,  at  which 
date  13,957  pensions  were  granted,  involving  a  monthly  pa3rment  of  £28,037. 
The  pension  list  grad\ially  increased  as  persons  entitled  to  claim  made  good 
their  rights,  and  on  the  Ist  July,  1902,  the  number  of  pensioners  was  22,252, 
the  monthly  pension  bill  being  £44,362.  This  was  the  highest  point  attained, 
and  from  that  date  onward  there  has  been  a  gradual  decline,  both  in  the 
number  of  pensioners  and  the  amount  payable.  The  following  statement 
shows  on  the  1st  August  of  each  year  since  the  sjrstem  was  established,  the 
number  of  pensioners  and  the  monthly  payments  : — 


Year. 

No.  of  Peosionen. 

Monthly  Payment 

£ 

28,037 

1001 

13.957 

1902 

22,182 

44,318 

1903 

20,905 

41,095 

1904 

20,438 

40.617 

1905 

20,483 

40,493 

1906 

20,817 

40,924 

From  the  highest  pointy  July,  1902,  to  the  1st  August,  1906,  there  was 
a  decline  of  1,365  pensions.  This  is  due  to  the  direct  control  which  the 
Central  Board  of  Old-age  Pensions  is  now  able  to  exercise  over  the  District 
Boards,  as  very  few  persons  not  entitled  to  a  pension  either  by  age,  residence, 
or  character,  remain  long  on  the  pension  list. 

The  average  annual  pension  is  about  £23  13s.,  and  it  has  varied  very  little 
since  the  pension  S3r8tcm  came  into  force. 

The  figures  just  given  represent  the  actual  pensions  paid  by  the  bank ; 
the  number  of  persons  who  hold  rights  during  any  month  is  always  in  excess 
of  the  numbers  just  given.  As  will  be  seen  below,  the  pensions  that  become 
payable  in  any  month  are  reduced  by  deaths,  withdrawals,  and  cancellations, 
and  by  those  pensioners  who  fail  to  draw  their  pensions  within  the  time 
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eXIowed  by  Isw.  These*  taken  together,  amount  to  a  considerable  number. 
Thns,  at  the  1st  of  Angnst,  1906,  there  were  21,396  pension  certificates 
issued  and  still  cnrrent,  while  the  number  paid  bj  the  bank  during  the  same 
period,  as  already  stated,  was  20,817,  a  difference  of  579  pensions.  About 
200  of  these  would  be  represented  by  deaths  and  cancellations  during  the 
month ;  the  remaining  number  to  make  up  the  total  would  be  persons 
entitled  to  draw  their  pensions  but  who  failed  to  present  themselves  at  the 
bank  within  the  time  allowed  by  law,  or  persons  who  had  entered  public 
institutions,  and  whose  pensions  would  be  temporarily  suspended. 

During  the  five  years  the  pension  system  has  been  in  operation — i.e.,  to 
Ist  August,  1906 — 8,330  pensioners  died,  and  1,770  pensions  were  cancelled. 
The  death-rate  represents  80*1  per  1,000  pensioners,  which  is  only  slightly 
in  excess  of  the  general  average  for  persons  of  65  years  of  age  and  upwards. 

On  the  1st  August,  1906,  the  number  of  persons  aged  65  and  over  in 
New  South  Wales  was  about  53,900,  of  whom  about  87  per  cent,  were  bo^ 
or  had  resided  in  the  State  for  twenty-five  years.  There  were  20,817  persons 
receiving  pensions,  which  represents  38*5  per  cent,  of  the  population  over 
65,  and  44*4  per  cent,  of  those  qualified.  The  total  amounts  which  have  beoi 
appropnated  for  the  payment  of  old-age  pensions  during  each  financial  year 
up  to  30th  June,  1906,  are  as  follow : — 

Yemr  Amount  Per  head  o« 

appropriated.  Population. 

£  8.    d. 

1901-2.. 436,183  6    4 

1902-3 524,967  7    6 

1903-4 508,133  7    2 

1904-5 496.300  6  10 

1905-6 489,095  6    7 

Old-age  pension  schemes  are  also  in  operation  in  New  Zealand  and  Victoria. 
In  New  Zealand  the  conditions  are  very  similar  to  those  in  New  South  Wales, 
except  that  the  pension  paid  is  smaller,  the  full  amount  being  £18  per  year. 
During  1905,  however,  an  amending  Act  was  passed,  by  which  the  full  amount 
was  raised  to  £26  per  annum.  On  the  31st  March,  1906,  there  were  11.915 
persons  receiving  a  pension.  The  average  pension  was  £16  188.,  and  the 
sum  payable  in  respect  of  pensions  during  the  year  ended  March,  1906, 
exclusive  of  management,  was  £254,367,  or  5s.  8d.  per  head  of  population. 
The  proportion  of  pensioners  to  those  qualified  by  age  and  residence  is  about 
34  per  cent.,  which  differs  very  little  from  the  New  South  Wales  proportion. 

hi  Victoria  the  conditions  are  much  more  strict,  and  the  payment  b  looked 
upon  as  a  charitable  srant  by  the  Government.  The  maximum  pension 
paid  is  8s.  per  week.  On  the  30th  Jime,  1906,  there  were  10,990  pensioners, 
and  the  payments  in  respect  of  pensions  during  1905-6  were  £189,127,  or 
3s.  Id.  per  head  of  population. 


Vaccination. 

Vaccination  is  not  compulsory  in  New  South  Wales,  and  is  resorted  to 
chiefly  in  times  of  scare,  when  an  epidemic  of  small-pox  is  thought  to  be 
imminent.  It  is  easy  to  discover  from  the  returns  of  the  Government 
vaccinators  the  years  when  the  community  was  threatened  by  the  disease, 
as  at  such  times  the  number  of  persons  submitting  themselves  to  vaccination 
largely  increased.  The  number  returned  does  not  include  those  treated  by 
private  medical  ofl&eers,  by  whom  a  large  number  of  persons  are  vaccinated. 

In  an  examination  of  the  figures  dealing  with  vaccination  since  1860,  the 
first  large  increase  appears  in  1863  and  1864,  when  the  number  of  persom 
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treated  rosolifd  12,970  and  lOi,0d§  lespectiTely.  Dmmg  tbe  next  three  years 
tlie  totals  were  a  littie  mofe  than  half  these  niimben»  but  in  1868  and  1869, 
11,257  and  21,607  yaeoinatioiis  were  leooided.  In  the  next  two  yeais  the 
totals  receded  to  about  7,000.  In  1872  the  nomber  -was  17,566,  and— except- 
ing in  1877,  when  16,881  were  treated— during  the  next  eigjit  years  the 
mimbeffs  raniced  between  S,000  and  5,000.  The  largest  number  treated  in  any 
one  year  was  61,239  in  1881.  Intwo  jrears  since  then,  the  number  has  exceeded 
7,000;  bnt  of  late  years  the  numbers  have  fluctuated,  but  with  a  constant 
tendency  to  deereaob,  until  in  1905  only  thirty-two  persons  were  vaccinated. 
The  following  table  shows  the  ages  of  the  patients  in  the  metropolis  and 
country  treated  by  the  Government  Medical  Officers,  and  the  cost  of  vaccin- 
ation, during  the  last  five  years  : — 


ClAMificatioii. 

1001. 

IMS. 

iwa. 

19M. 

1006. 

Una-rlyear ^^^^^''T.ZZ 

2 

47 

14 
317 

24 
888 

26 
768 

7 

1ft 
10 

118 
19 

374 
61 

302 

... 

2 

4 

80 

7 

244 

1 

808 

2 

9 

'*9 

1  y.««d  under  5. ..MetroHiUn  ...... 

5 

5y«„and«nd„10JM^^«'^::;;; 

12 

10y«™aad„pw«d.|M^^«'^:;;:: 

15 

ToUl,  New  Soath  f  MetropoUtan 

Wales Country  

66 
2,015 

2,081 

87 
809 

12 
593 

^ 

32 

896 

605 

20 

32 

Cost  of  Vaccination   £ 

264 

116 

85 

3 

4 

Sickness  and  Infirmity. 

Up  to  the  present  there  have  been  practically  no  statistics  of  sickness 
compiled  in  New  South  Wales,  although  the  returns  furnished  under  the 
Friendly  Societies  Act  contain  valuable  information  bearing  upon  the  duration 
of  sickness  among  select  bodies  of  men.  So  far  the  only  ioiormation  available 
is  that  obtained  at  the  Census,  where  particulars  of  the  whole  population 
are  collected.  The  difficulty,  however,  is  to  define  what  constitutes  sickness. 
For  the  purposes  of  the  Census,  it  was  taken  to  express  inability  for  the 
time-being  to  follow  one's  usual  occupation  in  life,  from  whatsoever  cause 
arising ;  and  only  those  actually  unable  to  work  were  counted  as  sick,  or 
as  suffering  from  an  accident,  as  the  case  might  be ;  in  the  case  of  those 
having  no  occupation,  bedfast  sickness  was  understood. 

Assuming  the  results  of  1901  to  be  indicative  of  the  general  condition  of 
the  population,  it  would  appear  that  rather  more  than  1  per  cent,  of  the 
people  constantly  suffer  from  some  form  of  disablement  arising  from  sickness 
or  the  result  of  an  accident.  The  following  statement  shows  the  number 
and  proportion  per  1,000  of  each  sex  suffering  from  each  cause : — 


<7«QM  of  TMnMffmfflit. 

Niimb«r. 

. 

PTOportion  POT  1,010  liTiar 

M^ 

Femalaa. 

Total. 

KiOm. 

VeflMlM. 

TotoL 

Sickness 

8.389 
2,127 

5,129 
443 

1.^518 
2,570 

11-81 
3-00 

7-96 
0-69 

9-98 

Aoddent 

1*89 

ToUl  

10,516 

5,572 

16,088 

14-81 

8-64 

11-87 
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The  sickness  rate  for  males  is  half  as  high  again  as  that  for  females,  while 
the  accident  rate  is  four  and  a  half  times  as  high,  the  disparity  between 
the  sexes  being  chiefly  due  to  the  greater  risks  to  which  males  are  exposed. 
Of  the  total  number  disabled,  nearly  15  per  cent.,  namely  1,423  males  and 
1,018  females  were  being  treated  in  hospitals.  The  following  table  shows 
the  number  in  various  age  groups  suffering  from  sickness  and  accident,  and 
the  proportion  per  1,000  living  in  each  group  of  both  together : — 


AgeOronp. 

Sickness. 

Accident. 

Proportion  per  1.000  liTinff  in 
eaon  group  of  both  together. 

Holes. 

Feoudes. 

Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

Under  10   

305 

640 

1,676 

2,761 

2,406 

590 

12 

322 

589 

1,472 

1,395 

1,019 

322 

10 

63 
283 
646 
793 
322 

19 
1 

38 

58 

97 

134 

88 
27 

1 

2-23 

607 

1038 

25-34 

111-97^ 

226-98 

2-24 

10—19 

4-29 

20-T-39 

7-50 

40^64 

14-66 

65—79 

64-05 

80  and  over 

Not  stated 

150-97 

Total,  All  AgCB 

8,389 

5,129 

2,127 

443 

14-81 

8-64 

With  one  exception — the  age  group  under  10 — the  males  show  higher  rates 
than  the  females,  the  difEerences  becoming  greater  as  the  ages  increase.  In 
each  sex  the  rates  increase  from  the  lowest  to  the  highest  ages.  From  age 
40  the  rates  increase  very  rapidly,  imtil  at  age  80,  one-fifth  of  the  males 
and  one-seventh  of  the  females  are  laid  up. 

Although  the  Census  experience  would  not  be  utilised  by  an  actuary  in 
establishing  rates  for  sick  pay  in  a  friendly  society,  it  is  important  as  showing 
the  probable  loss  among  the  whole  population.  Assuming,  therefore,  that 
the  rate  of  sickness  existing  on  the  Census  day  will  prevail  throughout  the 
whole  year,  it  is  calculated  that  between  the  working  ages — ^20  and  65 — ^a 
man  will  probably  be  sick  5*89  days  per  year.  The  experience  of  friendly 
societies  in  New  South  Wales  has  not  been  published,  but  the  members  of 
the  I.O.O.F.,  one  of  the  most  important  societies,  received  on  the  average, 
in  1901,  sick  pay  for  5*55  days.  The  1893-97  experience  of  the  Manchester 
Unity  in  England  shows  that  members  between  20  and  65  will  be  laid  up 
for  11*94  days  per  annum. 

Deaf  and.  Dumb. — The  number  of  persons  who  were  deaf  and  dumb  in 
1901  was  390,  representing  a  proportion  of  one  person  in  every  3,474  of  the 
population.  The  proportion  of  deaf-mutes  has  decreased  since  1891.  It  is, 
however,  feared  that  the  full  number  has  not  been  returned,  because  the 
male  rate  is  less  than  the  female — ^the  general  experience  elsewhere  being  in 
the  contrary  direction.  Furthermore,  if  the  table  below  which  gives  the 
rates  in  various  age  groups  be  studied,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  rate  at  ages 
10  to  15  is  the  highest ;  whereas,  seeing  that  deaf -mutism  is  an  a£9iction 
of  childhood*  it  is  reasonable  to  expect  that  the  rates  below  those  ages  would 
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be  the  highest.    This  probably  arises  from  the  unwiUingness  of  parents  to 
make  known  this  infirmity  in  tilieir  children. 


AgeOroupw 

Number. 

Proportion  per  1,000  living. 

Miles. 

Females. 

Males. 

Fteialee. 

Uader  5  

2 
26 
38 
21 

82 
20 

1 

3 
14 
36 
33 
87 
24 
3 
1 

•02 
•30 
•47 
•30 
•31 
•21 
•04 

•04 

6—  9 

•17 

10—14 

•46 

16—19 

•47 

20—44 

•36 

46—64 

•34 

06  and  over    

•02 

Not  stated 

Total    

189 

201 

•27 

•31 

Excluding  children  under  10,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  rate  declines  more 
or  less  regularly  as  the  age  advances.  At  all  ages,  except  from  5  to  15,  the 
female  rate  is  higher  than  the  male. 

Blind, — ^The  number  of  persons  afflicted  with  blindness  at  the  Census 
of  1901  was  884.  This  is  equivalent  to  one  person  in  every  1,533.  The 
higher  proportion  among  males  is  probably  due  to  the  greater  risk  of  accident 
to  which  they  are  exposed.  Blindness  comes  on  with  approaching  old  age, 
as  will  be  seen  below,  where  the  numbers  and  proportion  in  various  age 
groups  are  given : — 


Age  Group. 

Number. 

Msles. 

Females. 

Msles. 

Females. 

Under  10 

16 
31 
99 
76 
93 
140 
67 
23 
1 

11 
24 
70 
27 
64 
76 
61 
26 
1 

•10 

•20 

•37 

1^29 

2-66 

6-74 

1044 

2876 

•07 

10—19 

•16 

20—44 

•29 

46—64 

66—64 

•62 
1-96 

66—74 

6-19 

76—84 

13*81 

85  and  over 

38*36 

Not  stated 

Total    

636 

349 

•76 

•64 

Among  both  sexes  the  rate  increases  from  the  lowest  to  the  highest  ages, 
and  rapidly  after  age  65.  At  all  ages  below  65  the  male  rate  is  higher  than 
the  female ;  after  that  age  the  female  rate  is  higher,  owing  to  the  fact  that 
women  live  longer  than  men.  .  The  majority  of  persons  at  young  ages 
afflicted  with  blindness  were  probably  bom  so. 


Insanity. 

The  number  of  insane  persons  in  New  South  Wales,  under  official  cognizance 
in  the  various  Government  hospitals  for  the  treatment  of  the  insane,  at  the 
end  of  1905  was  5,252,  equal  to  3^51  per  1,000  of  the  population,  or  corres- 
pondin|;  to  one  insane  person  in  every  285.  This  rate  is  slightly  below  that 
prevailmg  in  England. 
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Tho  hospitak  for  insane  under  tbe  immediate  Gontcri  «bf  the  Go^eaHnmit 
are  seven  in  number — six  for  ordinary  insane,  and  one  at  PanamAtfea  for 
criminals.  Besides  these  there  are  licensed  houses  at  Pioton,  Kyde,  and 
Cook's  River  (near  Sydney). 

From  the  table  given  below,  showing  the  distribution  of  the  patients,  it 
will  be  seen  that,  in  addition  to  the  5,252  inmates  of  the  New  South  Wales 
asylums,  25  were  located  in  hospitals  in  South  Australia.  This  was  in  terms 
of  an  arrangement  which  has  been  made  with  the  Government  of  that 
State,  whereby  patients  from  the  Broken  Hill  District  are  sent  to  South 
Australia : — 


Number  on  Refiater. 

N&me  of  H<MpitaL 

Malm, 

F«inal«. 

TotaL 

Government  Hoepitals — 

Callan  Park 

676 
699 
723 
52 
212 
466 
470 

17 
'l2 

469 
393 
400 
6 
176 
290 
342 

17 
13 

1,044 

Gladeeville  

992 

Parramatta,  free 

1,123 

, ,           oritniiial     x .... 

58 

Neweaitle    , 

418 

Rydalmere 

746 

Kenmore 

812 

Licensed  Howes — 

Cook's  River   

41 

Picton 

1 

Ryde     

17 

South  Aoetralian  Hoepitale 

25 

Totals  

3,146 

2,131 

5.277 

In  the  following  table  will  be  found  the  number  of  persons  in  hospitals 
for  the  insane  at  the  close  of  each  year,  and  the  proportion  per  1,000  of 
the  population  in  quinquennial  periods  sinca  1876  : — 


Proportion  per  1,600  of  Population. 

Period. 

Ifalee. 

Femalee. 

TotoL 

Molei. 

Feomlea. 

TotaL 

1876-1880 

5,901 

3,024 

8,925 

3-20 

1-96 

2-63 

1881-1885 

7.409 

4.548 

11,957 

312 

2-34 

2-77 

1886-1890 

8,883 

5,629 

14,512 

309 

235 

2-77 

1891-1895 

10,520 

6,654 

17.174 

323 

237 

283 

1896-1900 

12,408 

8,022 

20,430 

3*54 

2-58 

309 

1901 

2,677 

1,798 

4,475 

3-70 

2-74 

3-24 

1902 

2,816 

1,857 

4,673 

3-80 

2-78 

3-32 

1903 

2.942 

1,993 

4,935 

3-90 

2-94 

3-45 

1904 

3.021 

2,054 

5,075 

391 

2-98 

3-46 

19U5 

3,134 

2,118 

5,262 

3-95 

8-02 

3'51 

There  seems  little  doubt  that  insanity  is  slowly  but  steadily  increasing  in 
New  South  Wales,  as  it  is  in  the  United  Kingdom  and  other  coimtries  In 
England  and  Wales  the  rate  has  risen  from  2  75  per  1,000  of  the  population 
in  1879,  to  3*51  in  1904.  The  greater  part  of  this  increase  is  no  doubt  rightly 
attributed  to  an  improvement  in  the  administration  of  the  Commissioners 
in  Lunacy,  by  which  a  more  accurate  knowledge  of  the  number  of  cases 
existent  in  the  country  has  been  gained ;  but  the  steady  growth  of  Idie  rate 
in  zecent  years,  when  statistical  information  has  been  brought  to  a  high 
^[tck  of  p^ecticm,  plainly  points  to  the  fact  that  the  advanoe  of  civifiBatiosi, 
with  ih»  increasing  stxadn  to  which  the  straggle  for  existence  is  snbfeotMig 
body  and  mind,  h^  one  of  its  results  in  the  growth  of  insshiiy^    In  all  the 
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Statai  of  AastaiBm^  with  ihB  sole  exoeptum  of  TMrnania,  theie  is  seen,  ibe 
same  stftte  of  a£Eain  as  the  insomiy  letunu  of  Eni^and  and  Wales  dwdose, 
although  the  conditions  of  Ufa  piess  much  more  lightly  on  the  individual  here. 
An  inspection  of  the  table  given  below  of  the  insane  persons  both  male 
and  female,  in  each  State  at  ihio  end  of  1905,  and  the  rate  per  1,000  inhabitants 
of  each  sex,  will  show  that  the  rate  of  insanity  varies  greatly  in  the  different 

!)rovince8y  and  that  the  rate  for  males  is  ever3rwhere  higher  than  that  for 
emales  r— 


Year. 

NnmlMrof  Inaana 

Per  1,000  of  PopulatioD. 

Stete. 

MalM. 

'  Femalet.  |  PenoM. 

Males: 

FenuOee. 

Peraons. 

New  South  Wales  

Victoria.- 

1905 
1905 
1905 
1905 
1904 
1904 

3,134 

2,436 

1,172 

565 

324 

243 

2,118 
2,335 
766 
418 
114 
198 

5,252 

4,771 

1,938 

983 

438 

441 

3-95 
4-00 
4-04 
2-86 
2'3a 

2-ai 

302 
383 
3-22 
2-31 
1^ 
2-28 

3-51 
3*92 

South  AuBtralia  

3-67 
2*60 

Western  Australia 

Tamiania 

1^ 
2'46 

Commonwealth 

7,874 

5,949 

13,823 

3-70 

311 

3-42 

There  is  one  remarkable  difference  between  the  AnslTalian  States  and 
Sn^^d  and  Wides,  namely,  that  in  England  the  greater  proportion  of 
insanity  is  found  amongst  women,  whereas  in  Australia  it  is  found  amongst 
men.  In  England  and  Wales  the  rate  per  1,000  males  in  1904  was  3*34, 
and  per  1,000  females  3*66. 

The  number  of  admissions  during  the  last  twenty  years  to  hospitals  for 
the  insane,  and  the  proportion  per  1,000  of  the  mean  population,  are  given 
below : — 


AdmiieiofiB 

Proportiou  to 

1 

AdmMomr 

Year. 

and 

population  per 

Year. 

and 

ReadmiMiont. 

1,000. 

1 

1,000. 

1885 

567 

0-61 

1896 

740 

0-58 

1886 

667 

0-58 

1897 

692 

0-54 

1887 

532 

0-53 

1898 

730 

0-56 

1866 

587 

0-57 

1899 

796 

0-60 

1889 

550 

0-52 

1900 

859 

0*63 

1890 

611 

0-55 

1901 

848 

0-62 

1891 

596 

0-62 

1902 

947 

0-68 

1892 

666 

0-67 

1903 

1,065 

0'76 

1898 

666 

.   0-57 

1904 

1,029 

0-71 

1894 

712 

0*58 

1905 

1,009 

0-68 

1895 

715 

0-57 

From  the  foregoing  table  it  will  be  seen  that  the  rate  of  admissions  decreased 
until  1891,  when  the  proportion  was  0*52  per  1,000  of  population,  and  then  in- 
creased gradually  until  1899,  when  it  was  equal  to  that  of  1885.  From  1900 
the  increase  has  been  more  pronounced,  the  highest  isAe  appearing  in  1963, 
m  which  year  the  largest  number  of  readmissioiis  waa  recorded.  Prior  to 
1893  there  was  no  law  in  ixaoe  to  prevent  the  influx  of  insane  into  the  State. 
In  that  year  Act  56  Vic.  No.  28  came  into  force,  section  4  rendering  ihe 
owner,  charterer,  agent,  or  master  of  a  vessel  liable  for  the  maintenance  of 
any  insane  person  landed  in  the  State. 

Detention  in  the  hospitals  for  the  insane  is  usually  terminated  by  tiie 
diecharge  of  the  patient  on  recovery,  or  for  probation  when  relief  has  been 
afiorded,  to  which,  of  course,  must  be  added  removal  by  deatii.  Omitting 
HhB  few  oases  where  patients  absconded,  the  next  table  shows,  in  quinquennial 
periods,  the  total  number  of  patients  who  were  discharged  from  the  hospitals. 
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either  on  account  of  lecovery,  pennanent  or  temporary,  or  who  died,  and  the 
proportion  borne  by  each  to  the  average  number  resident  during  each  period: — 


Aveng« 
Number 
Resident. 

or  relieved. 

Died. 

Period. 

Number. 

Per  cent  of 
Number 

Number. 

Per  cent,  of 
Avenge 
Number 

Resident. 

1881-1885 
1886-1890 
1891-1895 
1896-1900 
1901-1905 

11.577 
14,025* 
16,631 
19,629 
23,103 

1,184 
1,386 
1,655 
1.873 
2.311 

9-92 
9-88 
9-95 
9*54 
lODO 

755 

974 

1.092 

1,251 

1,673 

6-52 
6*94 
657 
6-37 
7-24 

From  this  it  will  be  seen  that  the  general  tendency  is  for  the  percentage 
of  discharged  patients  to  decrease,  and  for  the  percentage  of  deaths  to 
increase.  This  is  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  a  large  proportion  of  insane 
are  suffering  from  general  paralysis,  a  disease  which  has  almost  invariably 
a  fatal  termination. 

During  the  last  ten  years  there  were  7,470  male  and  4,952  female  patients 
under  treatment,  so  that  the  proportion  per  cent,  of  the  total  number 
belonging  to  each  class  was  : — 

llAlee.  Females. 

Recovered   26*93  32*88 

ReUeved     3*67  545 

Died    26-60  18-92 

The  returns  for  the  same  period  show  the  following  results  : — 

llAles.  Females. 

Average  annual  discharges 228  190 

Average  annual  readnussions 72  62 

Whence  it  appears  that  of  the  patients  discharged  as  recovered  or  relieved, 
some  31*6  per  cent,  of  males  and  32*6  per  cent,  of  females  are  readmitted. 
Deducting,  therefore,  from  the  number  of  discharges  the  probable  cases  of 
relapse,  it  will  be  found  that  out  of  every  1,000  cases  which  leave  the  hospitals 
every  year  the  number  of  permanent  recoveries,  temporary  recoveries,  and 
deaths,  will  be  represented  in  the  following  proportions  respectively  : — 

Hales.  Females. 

Permanent  recoveries  366  451 

Temporary  recoveries  169  218 

Deaths     465  331 

Hence  it  may  be  said  that  out  of  every  thousand  males  who  become 
inmates  of  asylums  for  the  insane,  366  will  be  released  from  their  suffering 
by  recovery,  and  634  only  by  death  ;  and  of  females,  the  proportion  will  be 
451  by  recovery,  and  549  by  death.  As  the  average  age  of  the  patients 
does  not  differ  greatly  in  the  case  of  both  sexes,  the  comparison  may  be 
accepted  as  a  fair  one,  especially  as  the  average  time  of  residence  in  the 
asylum  is  also  about  the  same. 

The  average  period  of  residence  can  be  determined  indirectly  from  a 
comparison  between  the  number  of  persons  admitted  and  those  resident  on 
a  given  date,  and  it  would  appear  that  for  the  ten  years  which  closed  with 
1905,  the  average  was  5*21  years  for  males  and  5-06  years  for  females. 
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A  leference  to  the  ages  of  the  6,303  patients  under  treatment  during  the 
year  1905  shows  that  3^045,  or  48*3  per  cent,  of  the  total,  were  between  30 
and  50  years  of  age ;  977,  or  15*5  per  cent.,  were  between  15  and  30  years  ; 
2,158,  or  34*2  per  cent.,  were  50  years  and  over ;  while  only  123  (2*0  per 
cent.)  were  under  15  years. 

Juvenile  lunatics  are  as  a  rule  sent  to  the  Hospital  for  the  Insane  at 
Newcastle — an  asylum  which  is  set  apart  for  imbecile  and  idiotic  patients ; 
so  that  of  the  123  mentioned  as  being  under  15  years  of  age,  the  majority 
were  in  that  institution. 

In  the  following  table  will  be  found  the  percentages  of  the  various  causes 
of  insanity.  The  calculations  are  made  on  the  apparent  or  assigned  causes 
in  the  cases  of  all  patients  admitted  and  readmitted  into  the  asylums  and 
licensed  houses  for  the  insane  during  the  last  quinquennium.  For  purposes 
of  comparison  the  experience  of  England  and  Wales  is  added : — 


lUlet. 


New  South 
Wales. 


EngUnd 
uid  Walea. 


Femelee. 


New  South 
Wales. 


and  Wales. 


Domestic  Trouble,  Advene  circnmstanoes, 
Mental  anxietj^  

Intemperance  in  drink 

Hereditary  inflnenoe,  ascertained ;  Con- 
genital defect,  ascertained  

Pregnancy,  Lactation,  Parturition,  and 
Puerperal  state.  Uterine,  and  Ovarian 
disoitiers.  Change  of  life 

Previous  attacks    

Accident,  including  Sunstroke  

Old  age 

Puberty   

Epilepsy  and  diseases  of  skull  and  brain  ... 

Other  causes  ascertained 


percent 

14*51 
16-28 

17-46 


15-26 
5-55 
6-84 
2-71 
7-69 

13-80 


percent. 

14*30 
19-00 

20*83 


13*47 
4*69 
596 
1-09 

I   20-66 1 


percent. 

18-37 
6-67 

18*87 


10*78 
16-90 
1-37 
4*85 
2-36 
4*80\ 
15*04/ 


percent. 

18*56 
7-49 

22*92 


10-89 

17*78 

•69 

6*73 

1*00 

13*94 


Intemperance  in  drink  is  popularly  supposed  to  be  the  most  fruitful  cause 
of  insanity,  but  as  will  be  seen  from  the  above  table  hereditary  influence  is 
the  chief  factor  both  here  and  in  England.  The  figures  moreover  prove 
that  insanity  arising  from  intemperance  is  not  nearly  so  common  in  this 
State  as  in  the  old  country.  Amongst  females  the  chief  causes  of  insanity 
in  the  States  are  hereditary  influence  and  pregnancy,  kc.  It  is  beUeved 
that  hereditary  influence  and  congenital  defect  are  responsible  in  New  South 
Wales  for  a  much  larger  percentage  of  cases  than  the  number  shown  in  the 
table,  and  that  of  the  unknown  causes  the  great  majority  should  be  ascribed 
to  hereditary  influences.  The  small  proportion  of  cases  set  down  to  these 
two  causes  is  simply  due  to  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  knowledge  of  the 
family  history  of  a  large  number  of  those  who  enter  the  asylums. 

Criminal  limatics  are  confined  at  Parramatta.  At  the  end  of  1905  the 
number  in  confinement  was  58,  of  whom  52  were  males  and  6  females,  as 
compared  with  65  twelve  months  before.  The  offences  for  which  the  criminal 
insane  are  detained  are  amongst  the  blackest  in  the  calendar.  For  instance, 
of  the  58  under  detention,  15  had  committed  murder,  10  were  guilty  of 
cutting  and  wounding  and  shooting  with  intent,  6  had  committed  arson, 
5  were  guilty  of  burglary ;  while  the  remainder  were  all  guilty  of  serioub 
crimes,  either  against  the  person  or  against  property. 

The  average  weekly  cost  of  maintaining  insane  patients  in  the  hospitals 
during  the  year  1905  was  about  10s.  lOd.  per  head,  of  which  the  State  paid 
86.  9fd.,  the  balance  being  made  up  by  contributions  from  the  estates  of  the 
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patknts  themMhres,  or  by  tkeir  frieBda.  The  sabfoiiied  taUe  ikomthe 
avezage  weekly  cost  per  head,  and  the  average  private  oontrifaatuns^  itmn 
1696  to  1905:— 


Tour 


Avenge 
oamber 
resident. 


Cost  of 
mainten* 
anoe  of 
Patients. 


Coft  per  head 

to  State. 


Gontribatioa 
per  head  from 
priTataeooBoea 


wmUt 

arhMd. 


1896 
IWT 
1898 
1899 
1900 
1901 
1902 
1903 
1904 
1906 


No. 
3,666 
3,780 
3.868 
3,969 
4,131 
4,225 
4,376 
4,580 
4,742 
4,901 


£ 
99,900 
105,444 
111,084 
114,451 
115,790 
123,531 
143,253 
151,399 
139,974 
137,971 


8.    d. 
9    Oi 
9    9 
9    5 
9    5i 
9    2 
9    5i 
10  Hi 
10  10 
9    5f 
8    9i 


d. 

H 

H 

n 
u 

9i 
7i 
1  10) 

1  9J 

2  Oi 


«.  d. 

10  5i 

10  8{ 

11  0) 
11  1 

10  9i 

11  2i 

12  7 
12  8i 
11  4i 
10  10 


The  average  weekly  expenditure  per  patient  daring  the  year  1905  in  each 
of  the  hospitals  for  insane  did  not  vary  greatly.  In  Gladesville,  Oallan 
Park,  and  Kenmore,  it  ranged  from  8s.  lOJd.  to  9s.  9|d. ;  in  Parramatta 
it  was  8s  3^. ;  and  in  Newcastle  and  Rydalmere,  8s.  OJd.  and  Ta.  lOJd. 
respectively. 

In  the  course  of  the  last  ten  years  the  number  of  patients  resident  in  the 
hospitals  for  insane  has  increased  by  33'7  per  cent. ;   and  during  the 
period  the  increase  in  expenditure  has  equalled  38*1  per  cent. 


Divorces. 

The  grounds  on  which  divorces  and  judicial  separations  are  granted  in 
New  Bouth  Wales  will  be  found  set  forth  in  the  chapter  entitled  ""  Law  aad 
Cnme."  Since  the  passing  of  the  existing  Act  of  1882,  by  whioh  ike  gromidB 
of  divorce  were  greatly  increased,  the  business  of  the  Divorce  Court  has 
grown  enormously ;  indeed,  so  much  has  this  been  the  case  that  out  of  a 
total  of  5,071  petitions  for  divorce,  452  for  judicial  separation,  and  51  for 
niillity  of  marriage,  presented  to  the  Court  from  1873  to  the  end  of  1905, 
no  less  than  4,413  petitions  for  div(»ce,  384  for  judicial  separation,  and  41 
for  nullity  of  marriage,  representing  87  per  oent.  of  the  total  petitions,  wese 
presented  m  the  course  of  the  last  fourteen  years.  Of  the  5,071  petitions 
for  divorce — 1,487  of  which  were  presented  in  forma  fouparis — 230  were 
dismissed  and  1,082  were  not  proceeded  with,  to  the  31st  December,  1905, 
In  the  remaining  3,759  oases,  decrees  nisi  were  granted,  of  which  3,423  had 
been  made  absolute,  and  336  had  not  been  made  absolute  to  the  end  of  the 
year  mentioned.  Of  the  452  petitions  for  judicial  separation,  17  were 
dinnissed,  215  were  not  proceeded  with,  and  the  remaining  220  were  granted. 
During  the  period  of  thirty-three  years  there  were  only  51  petitions  for  nullity 
of  marriage.  Of  these  12  were  not  proceeded  with,  3  were  dismbsed,  aad 
of  the  remaining  36  granted,  31  were  made  absolute  up  to  the  end  of  1905. 
Of  50  petitions  for  restitution  of  conjugal  rights,  4  were  dismissed  and  30 
were  not  proceeded  with.    In  only  16  cases  were  decrees  wm  granted. 
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A  statement  of  the  divorces/  judical  sepaiatLonSy  and  decrees  of  nullity 
of  marriage  granted  in  New  South  Wales  m  five-year  periods  to  1897,  aad 
annually  during  t^  last  eight  years,  will  be  found  below  : — 


Diroroes. 

Granted. 

Nullity  of  MwTi««e. 

Period. 

Deoreei 

DeoMM 

Decrees 

Decrees 

nUi. 

abMlnto. 

nisi. 

alMolute. 

1873-1877 

55 

33 

1878-1882 

85 

70 

... 

... 

•  •• 

1883-1887 

141 

120 

8 

2 

2 

1888-1892 

305 

224 

31 

6 

5 

1893-1897 

1,403 

1,308 

55 

7 

7 

1898 

244 

229 

17 

8 

3 

1899 

230 

205 

17 

2 

2 

1900 

216 

216 

14 

3 

3 

1901 

252 

207 

20 

... 

1902 

241 

236 

21 

4 

4 

1903 

204 

182 

14 

2 

2 

1904 

214 

213 

8 

8 

,. 

1905 

170 

180 

15 

5 

3 

Total   

3,760 

3,423 

220 

36 

31 

It  has  already  been  explained  that  until  1873  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
State  had  no  jurisdiction  in  divorce.  From  the  1st  July  in  that  year  down 
to  the  end  of  1892  the  number  of  divorce  decrees  made  absolute  was  447. 
In  the  month  of  August,  1892,  the  new  Divorce  Act  had  come  into  force, 
and  in  1893  the  number  of  decrees  rose  to  247,  and  in  the  following  year  to 
288  ;  but  in  1905  the  number  had  decreased  to  180.  The  number  of  divorces 
per  10,000  marriages  in  New  South  Wales  was  347  during  the  two  years 
1893-94,  277  during  the  five  years  1895-99,  206  during  the  five  yeara 
1900-04,  and  164  in  1905.  Of  course,  it  is  only  fair  to  assume  that  after 
the  new  Act  was  passed  in  1892  advantage  was  taken  of  its  provisions  to 
dissolve  marriages  which  would  have  been  broken  long  before  had  the 
grounds  on  which  divorce  is  granted  always  been  the  same  ;  and  this  might 
account  for  the  diminished  number  of  divorces  granted  since  1895.  Bearing 
this  in  mind,  however,  it  must  be  confessed  that  the  number  of  decrees 
absolute  in  1905  was  still  very  large. 

The  total  number  of  divorces,  reckoning  as  a  divorce  only  thoee  cases 
where  the  decree  has  been  made  absolute,  from  1873  to  1905,  was  3,674, 
of  which  3,423  were  divorces,  31  cases  of  nullity  of  marriage,  and  220  judicial 
aeparations.  In  the  following  pages,  where  certain  particulars  of  divorce 
are  given,  these  3,674  cases  are  considered  as  a  whole. 

The  total  number  of  decrees  granted  at  the  instance  of  the  husband  was 
1,124 ;  and  at  the  instance  of  the  wife  2,550.  The  neict  statement  gives 
the  sex  of  the  petitioner  for  each  case  of  divorce,  judicial  separation;  and 
nullity  of  marriage  : — 


Hoflband 
Wile  


DivOTce. 
1,082 
2,341 


Judicial 
lepenaion. 

Nullltj- 

25 

17 

195 

14 

in 


Of  every  100  decrees  granted  in  the  State,  the  wife  has  been  the  petitioner 
69,  and  the  husband  in  31  cases. 
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In  three  out  of  every  ten  successful  divorce  petitions,  relief  is  sought  on 
more  than  one  ground,  and  to  give  a  statement  of  the  grounds  as  they  are 
set  forth  in  the  petitions  would  be  to  enter  into  possibly  unnecessary  detaiL 
The  appended  table,  therefore,  only  shows  the  more  important  grounds^ 
chief  amongst  which  are  adultery,  cruelty,  desertion,  and  hlstbitual  drunken- 


Oxoimd*  of  Suit. 


Divoroet 
fDecTMt 
Niiimndb 
abaolnte). 


Judicial 
Sepumtion 
Qrmnted. 


Decrees  of 

NoUitj 
of  Jlarriage 


abeolote. 


Total. 


Adultery 

,)         (Inoestuoaa)  

„         and  cruelty,  desertion 

„  nnd  habitoid  drunkenness,  &c.  ... 
„  and  imprisonment  for  three  years 
„         repeated     assaults,     and    cruel 

beatings  

Bigamy  and  adultery,  cruelty,  and  desertion 

Cruelty    

„         and  attempt  to  murder  by  ad 

ministering  poison 

„         and  desertion,  habitual  drunken< 

ness,  &c 

Desertion 

„         and    frequent    convictions     for 

crime     .* 

„         and  habitual  drunkenness,  &c  . 
„         and  imprisonment  for  three  years 

and  upwards  

,,         repeated     assaults     and     cruel 

beatings    

Habitual  drunkenness  and  neglect  to  sup- 
port, Ac 

Impotency  

Imprisonment  for  three  years  and  upwards 

Lunacy  of  petitioner 

Non-consummation  of  marriage 

Repeated  assaults  and  cruel  ratings   ... 
By  consent,  without  admissions 


1,132 

2 

283 

58 

1 


35 


240 
1,470 

3 
43 

2 

1 

93 

I 

17 

i 

30 


32 

1 
22 

4 


1 
69 


19 
9 


19 


59 


1,164 

3 

305 

62 

1 

8 
54 


259 
1,479 


2 

1 

100 

5 

17 

1 

8 

30 

59 


Total 


3,423 


220 


31 


3,674 


Of  the  3,423  divorce  decrees  granted  up  to  the  end  of  1905,  1,132  were 
grounded  on  the  act  of  adultery,  2  on  incestuous  adultery,  and  35  on  adultery 
with  bigamy,  the  respondent  having  broken  the  law  by  going  through  a  form 
of  marriage,  making  altogether  a  total  of  1,169  decrees ;  and  if  to  this 
number  be  added  those  cases  in  which  adultery  was  allied  with  habitual 
drunkenness,  cruelty,  desertion,  icc,y  or  with  any  two  or  more  of  these 
grounds,  no  less  than  1,518  decrees  are  obtained,  or  44*3  per  cent,  of  the 
total  number.  Desertion  is  a  common  cause  of  dissolution  of  marriage.  On 
this  ground  alone  as  many  as  1,470  decrees,  or  42'9  per  xsent.  of  the  total, 
were  granted ;  and  the  details  disclose  the  fact  that  in  607  other  cases  in 
which  divorce  was  granted  the  petitioner  had  been  deserted  by  the  respondent. 
A  divorce  cannot  be  granted  on  the  ground  of  cruelty  alone,  but  there  were 
decrees  granted  in  567  cases  in  which  cruelty  was  alleged,  together  with  other 
grounds.  Habitual  drunkenness  was  included  as  a  reason  for  divorce  in 
437  cases,  in  96  of  which  it  was  the  principal  ground  on  which  the  petition 
was  based ;  in  283  cases  it  was  aUied  with  cruelty,  desertion,  or  neglect  to 
support,  and  in  the  other  58  cases  with  adultery  or  other  reasons ;  so  that^ 
altogether,  habitual  drunkenness  entered  into  12*8  per  cent,  of  the  total 
number  (3,423)  of  divorces  granted. 
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Of  the  3,674  marriages  which  resulted  in  divorce  or  judicial  separation,  or 
which  were  nullified,  the  great  majority  were  celebrated  in  the  Commonwealth, 
and  four-fifths  in  New  South  Wales  alone.  The  actual  number  celebrated 
in  this  State  was  2,994,  or  81*5  per  cent,  of  the  total  number ;  an(^  in  all 
Australasia,  3,415,  or  93*0  per  cent.  Of  the  other  259  marriages,  217^  or 
5*9  per  cent,  of  the  whole  number,  took  place  in  the  United  ELingdom, 
namely,  185  in  England,  9  in  Wales,  11  in  Scotland,  and  12  in  Ireland.  The 
countries  where  the  marriages  were  celebrated  will  be  found  in  the  following 
table :— 


Jndlcial  Sep*.  1 
mtioiw.  and 

NolUty 
of  Manis««.  < 

ICarrlages  oelebrated  in— 

DiToroes, 
Judicial  Sepa- 

NalUt7 
of  Mairtsge. 

New  South  Wales  

2,994 

170 

104 

40 

Scotland 

11 

Victoria    

12 

India    

8 

South  Auttralia 

United  States    

8 

Western  Australia 

4 

Other  Ountries 

23 

Tasmania  ...»a...  .^^    .  ... 

23 

80 

185 

0 

Country  not  stated   

3 

New  Zealand   

Total 

Enffland 

3,»74 

Wales    

The  religious  denomination,  as  shown  in  fhe  marriage  certificate,  is  that 
of  the  minister  officiating  at  the  marriage  ceremony,  and,  excepting  matri- 
monial agencies,  represents  the  religious  belief  of  at  least  one  of  the  parties. 
In  the  following  table  will  be  found  the  denomination  of  marriages  in  all 
cases  of  divorce,  judicial  separation,  and  nullity  of  marriage  : — 


Denomination. 


Diroroes, 
Judicial  Sepa- 
rations and 

NnUity 
of  Marriage. 


Denomination. 


DiToroas, 
Judicial  Sepa- 
rations, and 

NoUitj 
of  Marriage. 


Church  of  England 

,,  ,,        Free 

Roman  Catholic 

Methodist 

Presbyterian    

Baptist 

„   Independent  .... 

Congregational    

Lutheran ^ 


1,500 

16 

359 

391 

530 

61 

16 

260 

13 


Church  of  Christ  

Unitarian 

Hebrew 

Others 

Registrar 

Not  stated 

Matrimonial  Agencies, 

Total 


8 
12 
27 
23 
352 
25 
81 


3,674 


From  this  table  it  will  be  seen  that  of  the  3,674  divorces,  icc^  up  to  the 
end  of  1905, 1,500,  or  40*8  per  cent.,  were  solemnised  by  the  Church  of  England, 
the  next  in  order  being  the  Presbyterians  with  530,  or  14*4  per  cent.,  foDowed 
by  the  Methodists,  391  (10*6  per  cent.) ;  Roman  Catholics,  359  (9*8  per  cent.) ; 
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and  OongregationaV  260  (7*1  per  cent.).  In  352  casee,  or  9*6  per  oent,  lAe 
ceremony  had  been  performed  at  a  Registrar's  office,  and  in  81  eases  (2*2 
per  cent.)  at  matrimonial  agencies. 

Of  the  3,674  couples  who  were  divorced  or  judicially  separated,  or  whose 
marriage  was  declared  null,  the  duration  of  marriage  ranged  from  one  to 
fifty  years,  as  shown  in  the  appended  table  : — 


Doratfon  in 
Yean. 

Divorce,  Judicial 

Separation,  and 

Nullity  of  Marriage. 

Duration  in 
Year^ 

Di\-oroe,Judieial 

Separation,  and 

NuUity  of  Marriage. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5-9 

10-14 

15-19 

20-24 

31 

45 

90 

185 

1,194 

1,025 

607 

282 

26-^ 
80-34 
35>^ 
40-44 

45 

47 

50 

Total  

135 
48 
19 
8 
2 
1 
1 

3,674 

Prom  the  foregoing  table  it  will  be  seen  that  351  couples,  or  9-6  per  cent, 
of  the  total  had  been  married  for  a  period  of  less  than  5  years ;  1,194, 
or  32*2  per  cent,  of  the  whole  number,  had  been  married  for  periods  ranging 
from  5  to  10  years  ;  1,025  or  27*9  per  cent,  between  10  and  15  years  :  and  607 
or  16*5  per  cent,  between  15  and  20  years.  In  no  less  than  417  cases  the 
duration  of  the  marriage  was  between  20  and  30  years  ;  while  in  80  cases  the 
period  was  even  greater,  extending,  indeed,  over  40  years  in  the  case  of  12 
couples.  Marriages  of  long  duration  are,  therefore,  just  as  Uable  to  be  severed 
by  the  Divorce  Court  as  those  of  shorter  length.  The  average  duration  of 
marriage  where  decree  absolute  was  obtained  was  118  years;  of  judicial 
separations,  15*4  years  ;  and  nullity  of  marriage,  7*3  years  ;  the  average  for 
the  3,674  dissolutions  being  120  years. 

The  presence  of  a  family  does  not  deter  the  aggrieved  party  from  seeking 
redress  at  law.  A  table  showing  the  number  of  children  to  each  family, 
and  also  the  cases  where  no  issue  was  bom  to  the  marriage,  is  given  below  : — 


Number  of 
Children. 

^'SlSSion'iSd*'            Number  Of 
NSC^lLSje.           Children. 

1 

Divorce,  Judicial 

Separation,  and 

NuUi^  of  Marriage. 

0 

1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 

11 
1,200            i]            10 

880           1            11 

597            |l            12 

367            i            13 

216            '            14 

136           !            15 

99           >i    Not  stated... 

52            1 

38 

33            !        Total  

9 
9 

31 

8 
9 

3,674 

In  32*7  per  cent,  of  the  cases  in  which  the  decree  sought  for  was  granted, 
the  ties  between  the  parties  had  not  been  strengthened  by  the  birth  of  children  ; 
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for  of  the  3,674  successful  petitioiiB  far  dhroioe,  judicial  separation,  or  nullity 
of  marriage,  no  less  than  1,200  of  the  parties  were  childless,  wh'1e  the 
niimber  may  have  been  even  larger  than  this,  as  in  31  other  cases  the  infor- 
mation did  not  disclose  particulars  regarding  the  fruitfulness  of  the  unions. 
The  number  of  children  affected  by  the  other  2,443  decrees  was  6,557,  and  if 
allowance  be  made  on  account  of  the  31  cases  referred  to,  it  may  possibly 
have  reached  6,620. 

The  conjugal  condition  of  the  contracting  parties  to  the  marriages  concerning 
which  the  petitions  for  divorce  and  nullity  of  marriage  were  made  absolute, 
and  judicial  separations  were  granted,  is  shown  in  the  following  table  : — 


ConJogBl  CoDdition  of  lUlec 

OonjQgal  Condition  of  Fenuilea. 

Total 

Splutter. 

Widow. 

Divorced. 

Not  stated. 

Hates. 

Bachelor 

3,079 

135 

9 

52 

149 
58 

4 
9 

10 
4 
2 

*i 

108 

3,238 
198 

Widower 

Divorced 

15 

Not  stated 

169 

Total,  Females  

8,275 

220 

16 

100 

3»620 

These  figures  are  exclusive  of  35  decrees  made  absolute  on  account  of 
a  previous  marriage,  as  in  33  cases  the  husband  was  previously  married  and 
the  wife  in  2  cases.  There  were  also  19  nullity  suits  made  absolute,  8  on^ 
account  of  the  previous  existing  marriage  of  the  husband,  and  11  on  account 
of  the  previous  existing  marriage  of  the  wife. 

The  ages  of  the  parties  are  not  of  great  value  unless  combined  with  the 
duration  of  marriage.  The  large  number  whose  ages  are  not  ascertained 
also  detracts  from  the  value  of  the  information.  The  ages  were  unknown 
in  750  marriages  or  20  per  cent,  of  the  total,  and  of  the  remaining  2,924,  it 
may  be  said  that  the  great  majority  related  to  marriages  contracted  between 
parties  of  suitable  ages,  1,988  being  between  husbands  of  the  ages  from  21  to 
39  years  inclusive,  and  wives  of  the  ages  from  18  to  30  years  inclusive.  In 
809  cases,  however,  the  marriage  had  been  contracted  at  very  early  ages,  the 
husband  being  below  21  years  in  312  cases,  and  the  wife  below  18  in  497  cases,, 
while  there  were  112  cases  in  which  the  husband  was  less  than  21  and  the  wife 
less  than  18  at  the  time  of  marriage.  There  were  only  99  cases  in  which  the 
husband  had  been  40  or  over  at  the  time  of  marriage,  and  HI  in  which  the 
wife  had  been  31  or  over,  while  unions  in  which  the  husband  had  "been  40 
or  over  and  the  wife  31  or  over  numbered  but  44. 

The  nationalities  of  husbands  and  wives  whose  marriages  were  dissolved 
call  for  no  particular  comment.  Of  the  husbands,  natives  of  New  South  Wales,- 
flngland,  Ireland,  Victoria,  and  Scotland  form  the  only  large  groups,  in  the 
order  namied  ;  while  among  the  wives  the  order  is  slightly  altered,  Victorians^ 
coming  next  to  Englishwomen.  As  might  be  expected,  there  is  a  much  larger 
preponderance  of  natives  of  New  South  Wales  among  the  wives  than  among 
the  husbands,  the  numbers  being  2,029  and  1,515  respectively,  while  in  1,135 
cases  both  husband  and  wife  were  natives  of  the  State.  There  were  925 
[Englishmen  and  591  Englishwomen  whose  marriages  were  dissolved,  while 
England  was  the  birthplace  of  both  husband  and  wife  in  302  cases.  After 
these  the  most  numerous  groups  in  which  the  husband  and  wife  were  natives 
of  the  same  country  were  those  of  Victoria  and  Ireland,  but  in  these  groups 
there  were  only  52  and  46  cases  respectively.  The  other  groups,  except  the 
27  cases  in  which  both  husband  and  wifie  were  natives  of  Scotland,  are  too 
small  to  deserve  mention. 
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Habitations  or  the  People. 


Tho  housing  of  the  people  is  an  important  indication  of  the  social  condition 
of  a  country,  as  the  dwellings,  judged  by  the  materials  of  which  they  are 
built,  the  number  of  rooms  in  them,  and  the  number  of  occupants,  are  an 
indirect  measure  of  the  well-being  of  the  persons  who  inhabit  them. 

The  following  statement  shows  the  various  kinds  of  habitations  or  dwell- 
ings, the  number  of  persons  residing  therein,  and  the  proportion  of  each  to 
the  total  at  the  census  of  1901 : — 


Dwellingi. 

Number. 

Ocoupanto. 

Proportion  per  cent. 

Oocupantt 

DweUingB. 

OocupAote. 

DwStoff. 

Inhabited— 

Private  dwellings 

237,448 

4,045 

3,093 

368 

452 

7,096 

1,221,571 
42,336 
35,544 
6,664 
18,978 
18.227 

88-35 

1-50 

115 

•14 

•17 

2-64 

90-70 
3-14 
2-64 
•50 
141 
1-35 

5  14 

Boarding«hoaae8    

Hotels  .' 

10-47 
11-49 

Other  hoaseholds 

18*11 

InatitntioQS    

41-99 

Tents  and  camps  

2-57 

Total  inhalnted 

252,502 

1,343,320 

93-95 

99-74 

5-32 

Uninhabited 

14,831 
1,438 

552 
•53 

Being  built 

Migratory  population 

3,500 

•26 

Total   

268,771 

1,346,820 

100-00 

100-00 

Private  dwellings  sheltered  90-7  per  cent.,  boarding-houses  3*1  per  cent., 
and  hotels  2*6  per  cent,  of  the  people.  Hotels  numbered  3,093,  or  a  propor- 
tion of  1  to  every  440  of  the  population. 

The  dwellings,  including  inhabited,  uninhabited,  and  those  being  built, 
classified  accoiding  to  the  materials  of  which  they  were  constructed,  were 
as  follows  in  1901 : — 


Material  of  which  boUt. 

Number. 

Stone 

10,783 
92,879 
1,025 
5.380 
140,482 
4,952 
8,874 
3.886 

4*02 

Brick.: 

34*56 

Ck>ncrete,  adobe,  pisd 

0*57 

Iron    , , 

2-00 

Wood,  slabs 

52-27 

Lath  and  plaster,  mud,  bark   

1*84 

Canvas,  calico    .^.^      *.  *.    .  .    .......    . 

3-30 

Indefinite,  unspecified  

1*44 

Total 

268,771 

10000 

The  two  principal  materials  used  for  building  are  wood  and  bricks,  more 
than  half  the  dwellings  being  built  of  the  former  material,  and  over  one- 
third  of  the  latter;  4  per  cent,  are  built  of  stone, and  2  per  cent,  of  iron.  The 
dwellings  constructed  of  canvas  and  calico  are  almost  entirely  tents. 
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The  next  table  shows  the  number  of  houses  of  various  sizes,  and  the 
population  living  therein : — 


Proportion  per  cent 

Number  of  Rooms 

Number  of 
Houses. 

Occupants. 

Poreoni  to  a 

in  HooM. 

House. 

Houses. 

Occupants. 

1 

6.755 

10,209 

2-78 

•79 

1-51 

2 

14.079 

41,160 

5-80 

318 

292 

3 

23.340 

92.865 

9-61 

717 

398 

4 

50,858 

241,683 

20  95 

1865 

475 

5 

55.294 

292,060 

22-77 

22-54 

5-28 

6 

40,240 

236,280 

16-67 

1823 

5-87 

7  to  10 

42.825 

2S3.975 

17-64 

21-92 

6-63 

11  to  15 

6.7B4 

57,246 

2  79 

4-42 

8-46 

16to20 

1.533 

17.579 

0-63 

1-36 

11-47 

Over  20 

1,123 

22.633 

•46 

174 

2015 

Total  not  stated 

2,137 

10,425 

Total 

244,954 

1,306,115 

100-00 

10000 

6-33 

It  will  be  seen  that  57  per  cent,  of  the  houses  contained  from  5  to  10  rooms, 
and  that  nearly  two- thirds  of  the  population  were  living  in  them,  the  average 
number  of  occupants  per  room  being  under  one ;  while  slightly  over  30  per 
cent,  of  the  houses  contained  3  and  4  rooms,  and  were  occupied  by  a  little 
more  than  one-fourth  of  the  population. 


Domestic  Servants. 

The  following  statement  shows  the  number  of  domestic  servants  who  were 
employed  in  the  various  classes  of  households  at  the  Census  of  1901 : — 


Class  of  Household. 


Total  Households. 


Number.       Occupants. 


Households  employing 
domestic  servants. 


Number. 


Number  of 
servants. 


Private  families 
Boarding-houBes 

Hotels 

Other  households 

Total  .. 


237.448 

4,045 

3,093 

8-22 


245,408 


1,221,571 
42.336 
35,544 
25.652 


1,325,103 


21,885 

1.010 

2,455 

361 


28,703 

1.696 

6,043 

942 


25,711         37,384 


It  is  to  be  understood  that  only  those  domestic  servants  are  included 
above  who  were  known  to  be  sleeping  at  their  place  of  work.  There  were  in 
addition,  2,902  sleeping  away  from  their  place  of  work  on  the  night  of  the 
Census. 

The  principal  feature  of  the  above  table  is  the  number  of  servants  employed 
in  private  families,  and  it  will  perhaps  be  sufficient  if  these  only  are  considered* 
as  in  boarding-houses  and  hoteb  servants  are  more  or  less  necessary  for 
the  proper  conduct  of  the  basiness.  At  3,035  boardihg-hou.9es  and  638 
hotels  apparently  no  servants  were  employed. 

It  will  be  found  that  in  private  families  2*4  percent.,  in  boarding-houses 
4-0  per  cent.,  and  in  hotels  1-7  per  cent,  of  the  total  occupants  wero 
servants. 
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The  next  table  distributes  tiie  serranta  in  private  famSiea  accoidiag  to  the 
Dumber  employed,  and  to  the  size  of  the  house  where  thaj  waie  empl^ed : — 


1 

number  of  Rooms 
in  House. 

Total 
House- 
holds. 

ToUX 
House- 
holds 

it! 

0 

1 

2 

8 

iandofvec. 

ttS?^l| 

1  and   2 

20,823 

73.990 

94,343 

40,651 

4,763 

637 

195 

2,046 

20,760 

72,167 

88,072 

30,461 

1,986 

154 

33 

1,930 

61 

1,775 

5,965 

•8,140 

1,216 

111 

22 

82 

2 

47 

280 

1,644 

893 

129 

30 

19 

28 
357 

8 
49 

63 

1.823 

6,271 

10,190 

2,777 

483 

162 

116 

65 

3  and    4 

6  and    6  

1.872 
6,634 

7    to   10 

12,706 

11    to   16 

462  1        206 

5,301 

16   to  20 

115 

33 

9 

128 

77 
6 

1,334 

Over  20     

619 

Not  stated    

172 

Total 

237,448 

215,563 

17,362 

3,044 

1.005 

474 

21,886  *2ft.7ns 

As  the  houses  increase  in  size  the  proportion  employing  servants  increases, 
and  the  proportion  of  servants  themselves  increases.  By  far  the  greater 
number  of  households  employ  only  one  servant.  Altogether,  9*2  per  cent, 
of  the  private  families  employ  a  servant ;  in  the  Metropolis  the  proportion 
is  11*3  per  cent.,  and  in  the  remainder  of  the  State  8  per  cent.  The  number 
of  servants  employed  averaged  12-1  to  every  100  fieimilies  in  New  South 
Wales,  14-9  to  every  100  in  the  Metropolis,  and  10*5  to  every  100  in  the 
country. 
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From  tlie  year  1860 — ^just  after  New  Soutli  Wales  was  restricted  to  its 
present  bouadaziai — up  to  the  psesent  time,  the  tiade  and  shipping  returns 
«f  the  State  show  a  remarkable  expmsion.  The  rate  €»£  increase  in  shipping 
lum^  moreover,  beoi  much  faster  than  that  o£  Idie  population,  despite  the 
^sdBs  oecastoned  by  unf  aTonrable  seasons  hue,  or  the  low  prices  ruling  ior 
atajde  products  in  the  European  markets. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  and  tonnage  of  vessels  arriving 
in  and  departing  from  New  South  Wales,  at  intervals  of  five  years  since 
1800,  together  with  the  average  tonnage  per  vessel  at  each  period  : — 


Entered. 

QMnd. 

Tonnage 

TeMb 

Veatli. 

Toonage. 

V«MdS. 

Tonnage. 

per 
Veael. 

iseo 

1,424 

427,865 

1,438 

431,484 

300 

1865 

1,912 

685,868 

2,120 

690,294 

329 

1870 

1,858 

689,820 

2,066 

771,942 

373 

1S76 

2,376 

1,109,086 

2,294 

1,059,101 

464 

1880 

2,108 

1,242,458 

2,043 

1,190,321 

586 

1886 

2,601 

2,088,307 

2,583 

2,044,770 

797 

1890 

2,326 

2,340,470 

2,317 

2,294,911 

998 

1895 

2,390 

2,851,546 

2,405 

2,854,705 

1,190 

1900 

2,784 

4,014,755 

2,714 

3,855,748 

1,432 

1905 

2,725 

4,697,511 

2,694 

4,684,108 

1,731 

In  the  shipping  records  of  New  South  Wales  the  repeated  voyages  of  vessels- 
are  included,  but  no  account  is  taken  of  ships  of  war,  cable-laying  vessels^  and 
yachts,  nor  of  vessels  trading  between  ports  in  New  South  Wales.  The 
tonnage  quoted  is  net. 

In  1860  the  number  of  vessels  required  to  conduct  the  trade  of  New  South 
Wales  was  1,424,  while  in  1905  the  total  had  increased  to  2,725.  A  more 
definite  idea  of  the  growth  of  trade  is  obtained,  however,  when  it  is  stated 
that  in  1860  the  tonnage  of  the  vessels  that  entered  the  ports  of  the  State 
was  427,835,  while  in  1905  the  tonnage  was  4,697,511,  or  nearly  elev^i  times 
as  large.  During  this  period  the  size  of  vessels  has  been  constantly  increamng. 
In  the  first  year  the  average  capacity  o£  each  vessel  w«ks  300  tons.  In  1906 
the  figure  was*  1,731  tons,  and  several  vessels  over  10,000  tons  now  ente^ 
the  port  of  Sydney  regularly. 
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The  tonnage  fluctuated  from,  year  to  year,  but  with  a  constant  tendency 
to  increase,  until  in  1905  it  readhed  the  highest  figure  on  record.  Compared 
with  other  Australian  States  the  shipping  tonnage  of  New  South  Wales 
greatly  exceeds  that  of  any  other  province,  as  it  comprises  considerably 
more  than  one-third  of  the  total.  Victoria  comes  next  with  a  Uttle  over 
one-fifth. 


Nationality  op  Vessels. 

The  trade  of  the  State  is,  to  a  very  large  extent,  carried  on  under  the 
British  flag,  the  deep-sea  trade  with  the  mother  country  and  British  possessions 
being  in  the  hands  of  the  shipowners  of  the  United  Kingdom,  and  the  coasting 
trade  chiefly  in  local  hands.  Since  1881,  however,  there  has  been  a  notable 
increase  in  foreign  shipping,  and  at  the  present  day  the  greater  portion  of 
the  direct  trade  transacted  with  foreign  ports  b  carried  in  vessels  which  are 
not  British.  This  has  been  due  to  the  appearance  in  the  Australian  trade 
of  the  steamers  of  the  Messageries  Maritimes  in  1883,  of  those  of  the  two 
German  lines  some  time  later,  and  more  recently  the  vessek  of  the  American 
and  Japanese  Companies.  From  the  table  given  below,  showing  the  expan- 
sion in  British  and  foreign  shipping  during  the  last  forty-five  years,  it  will 
be  seen  that  the  British  tonnage  entered  and  cleared  in  1860  was  689,251, 
or  80-2  per  cent,  of  the  total  of  859,319  tons  ;  while  in  1880  the  proportion 
was  as  high  as  92*9,  British  vessels  representing  2,259,924  tons  out  of  a  total 
of  2,432,779.  In  1905,  however,  the  British  shipping  had  fallen  to  85*6  per 
cent.,  the  foreign  tonnage  having  increased  from  172,855  to  1,347,676  during 
the  twenty-five  years  which  have  elapsed  since  1880 : — 


Year. 

British. 

FonUffn. 

Total. 

tons. 

per  cent 

tons. 

percent. 

tons. 

1860 

689,251 

80  21 

170,068 

19-79 

859,319 

1865 

1.248,249 

9412 

77,933 

5-88 

1,326,182 

1870 

1,.333,410 

91-22 

128,352 

8-78 

1,461,762 

1875 

2,001,641 

92-32 

166,546 

7-68 

2,168,187 

1880 

i2,259,924 

92-89 

172,855 

711 

2,432,779 

1885 

3,615,582 

87*48 

517,495 

12*52 

4,133,077 

1880 

4,030,472 

86*05 

604,909 

13-03 

4,635,881 

1895 

5,061,387 

88-70 

644,864 

11-30 

5,706,251 

1900 

6,702,106 

8616 

1,168,397 

14*85 

7,870,503 

1905 

8,033,043 

85-63 

1,347,676 

14-37 

9,881,619 

Of  the  tonnage  set  down  as  British,  the  larger  portion  is  owned  or  registered 
in  Australia  and  New  Zealand.  Prior  to  1891  the  returns  do  not  allow  of 
the  colonial  shipping  being  divided  into  that  belonging  to  Australasia  and  that 
belonging  to  oUier  British  colonies,  and  it  is  only  aher  1900  that  Australian 
vessels  can  be  separated  from  New  Zealand ;  but  in  1870,  out  of  1,333,410 
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tons  of  shipping  entered  and  cleared  under  the  British  flag,  964,718  tons,  or 
72-3  per  cent.,  belonged  to  British  possessions,  the  great  bulk  being  Austral- 
asian ;  in  1880,  out  of  2,259,924  tons  of  British  shipping  entered  and  cleared, 
1,499,236  tons,  or  66*3  per  cent.,  belonged  to  British  colonies ;  in  1900  the 
shipping  from  and  to  British  possessions  amounted  to  6,702,106  tons  (of 
which  3,590,284  tons  were  Australasian)  out  of  a  total  7,870,503  tons,  or 
§3-6  per  cent ;  while  in  1905  out  of  a  total  of  9,381,619  tons,  3,559,239,  or 
37*9  per  cent.,  were  Australian. 

The  tonnage  of  the  foreign  vessels  trading  with  New  South  Wales  is  still 
small,  although  a  great  advance  has  been  made  during  the  last  fifteen  years. 
Taking  the  year  1905,  for  which  the  total  tonnage  of  the  principal  nationalities 
is  given  below,  Germany  stands  first,  then  France,  then  the  United  States. 
The  only  other  nations  whose  carrying  trade  with  the  State  is  important  are 
Norway  and  Italy. 

The  statement  below  shows  the  total  shipping  of  the  principal  nationalities 
that  entered  and  cleared  the  ports  of  New  South  Wales  in  1890,  1900,  and 
1905,  as  well  as  the  proportions  per  cent.  In  1890  and  1900  New  Zealand 
vessels  are  included  with  the  Australian,  and  cannot  be  separated  : — 


Percentage  of  each 

1800. 

1000. 

1006. 

MationaUty. 

Ve«eli. 

Tonnace. 

VaMels. 

Tonnage. 

Ve«ele. 

Tonnage. 

1800. 

1000. 

1006. 

AostnUan | 

Britifh 

8,228 

066 
76 

162 
20 

4 

161 
88 

2,468.800 

1.677,172 

187,466 

220,418 

22,027 

4.780 

178,770 
87.468 

8,806 

1,460 
160 
144 
111 
64 
48 
166 
48 

8,600,284 

8,111,822 
240,802 
861,064 
106,740 

71.008 
120,208 
108,840 

78,832 

y  2,786 

1,424 
180 
201 
78 
48 

120 
14 

8,660.280 
704,822 

8.760,888 
868,040 
622,688 
111,747 
60.640 

261,600 
22,067 

1 62-08 

84H» 
2-07 
4-06 

•47 
•10 

8^76 
•81 

46-62 

80*64 
817 
4-46 
1^88 

•01 
1-68 
2-46 

•08 

(    87^04 

(      761 

40*18 

Fwnch 

Oorman  

8-02 

6*67 

ScandinftTlMi 

Italian 

110 
0*66 

Japan«M 

American    

2*70 

0^5 

TWal 

4,648 

4,686,881 

6.408 

7,870,608 

6,410 

0,881.610 

100-00 

100^00 

100-00 

Tbadb  with  various  Countries. 

Of  the  tonnage  engaged  during  1905  in  the  outward  trade  of  New  South 
Wales,  15-2  per  cent,  went  to  the  United  Kingdom.  The  tonnage  of  vessels 
to  Victoria  and  the  other  Australasian  provinces,  including  New  Zealand, 
amounted  to  50*2  per  cent,  of  the  whole.  As  regards  the  remainder,  9*3  per 
cent,  went  to  other  British  possessions,  and  25*3  per  cent,  to  foreign  countries. 
The  following  table  shows  the  tonnage  entered  from  and  cleared  for  the 
United  Kingdom,  the  British  colonies,  and  some  of  the  principal  foreign 
countries,  but  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  figures  represent  the 
nominal  tonnage  or  cargo  space  of  the  vessels  carrying  the  goods,  and  not 
the  actual  weight  of  the  goods  carried,  which  latter  information  it  is  impossible 
to  obtain. 
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A  dbtribution  of  the  tmffio  among  the  leading  dmakms  of  'tiie  Britidi 
Bhnpire  and  the  principal  fonign  countDrieB  wiih  v^ch.  the  State  of  Kow 
South  Wales  has  commeroial  relations  will  be  found  below : — 


Country. 


Entered  frooi  and  clMred  for  vuious  Ooaatriw. 


1890. 


Veneli.     TOnna«e. 


1900. 


VmwIs.     Tonnag«. 


1906. 


VesMls.     Tonnage. 


British  Empire — 
Australian  States.... 
United  Kingdon  ..  . 

New  Zealand 

India  and  Ceylon >... 

Hongkong 

Caoiula   

Cape  Colony 

Natal  

Fiji 

Straits  Settlements . 


Other  British  Poesessious 


Total,  British 


Foreign  Coontries — 

France    

Germany    

Netherlands  

Belgium 

United  States   

China 

Japan  

New  Caledonia 

Java    

Philippine  Island  s    

Hawaiian  Islands 

Peru   

Chili    

Other  Foreign  Countries.. 

Total,  Foreign  


All  Tonnage  4,643 


2,»74 

818 

460 

33 

64 

4 

12 

66 
24 
13 


3,968 


25 

69 

4 

10 

154 

8 

4 

100 

20 

14 

15 

100 
152 


2,544,905 

651,133 

332,793 

61,820 

92,623 

5,103 

18,744 


a8,003 

33,994 

9,079 


8,662 

.341 

540 

57 

68 

41 

152 

40 

65. 

19 

60 


3,818,007 


4,465 


675 


I 


57,096 

133,368 

4,622 

14,426 

222,483 

10,365 

6,150 

97,823 

26,837 

19,323 

*  l'7,'ff76 

115,222 

92,898 


817,284 


4,635,381 


44 

70 
3 
13 

157 
19 
84 

118 
45 
31 
94 
28 

211 

166 


3,861,154 
954,232 

598,710 

138,993 

121,933 

76,477 

240,755 

60,701 

64,125 

31,212 

58,101 


6.206,893 


1,033 


5,498 


100,793 

234,817 

5,062 

28,120 

303,187 
41,161 
88,179 

143,867 
89,129 
44,825 

107,248 
37,411 

295,829 

149,473 


1,664.110 


7,870,503 


2,880 
889 
634 
79 
04 
26 
66 
32 
<4 
41 
35 


4,310 


54 

96 

4 

10 

170 

12 

98 

86 

15 

81 

57 

54 

178 

194 


1,109 


5,419 


4,102,196 

1,378,418 

863,329 

212,692 

152,007 

61,004 

114,660 

62,911 

73,020 

09,604 

46,619 


7,131,565 


152,751 

329,237 

7,184 

26.185 
419,290 

26,428 
217,020 
140,232 

34,876 
194,872 

90,177 

84.0a'( 
315,254 
212,586 


2,250,0^ 


9,381,619 


It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  figures  t^at  out  of  a  total  tonnage  amounting 
to  9,381,619  in  1905,  vessels  from  other  Australian  States  aggregated  4,102,126, 
or  43'7  per  cent,  of  the  whole.  The  United  Kingdom  furnished  the  next 
largest  tonnage  with  1,373,413  tons,  or  14*6  per  cent.,  followed  by  New 
Zealand  with  863,329  tons,  equal  to  9*2  per  cent. ;  United  States  with  419,299 
tons,  or  4  5  per  cent. ;  and  G^ermany  with  329,237  tons,  or  3-5  per  cent,  of 
the  total.  During  the  fifteen  years — 1890-1905 — the  tonnage  of  the  United 
Kingdom  increased  by  722,280  tons,  or  111  per  cent.,  while  British  tonnage 
as  a  whole  increased  by  3,818,468,  or  87  per  cent.,  the  United  States  tonnage 
by  196,816  tons,  or  88  per  cent.,  and  the  German  tonnage  by  196,869  tons, 
or  147  per  cent. 

The  great  increase  in  the  Oerman  tonnage  is  due  to  the  large  volume  of 
business  captured  by  the  heavily-subsidised  vessels  of  the  various  German 
lines.  In  fact,  considerable  impetus  has  been  given  to  all  the  foreign  shipping 
trade  with  Australia  through  the  subsidising  of  the  lines  by  several  of  iht 
foreign  Governments.  The  North  German  Lloyd,  for  example,  receives  an 
annual  subsidy  from  the  German  Government  of  £115,000,  equal  to  6b.  8d. 
per   mile.    To  protect  the  interests    of   the   German   agriculturists   it  is 
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sfipulaited  in  tiie  agreement  tkat  the  veaaeb  i^iaQ  not  carry  on  tirair 
homeward  journey  frozen  meat,  dairy  pioduoe,  or  coEeals  in  the  nature  of 
those  grown  in  Germany.  The  Japanese  Government  subsidiBes  its  steamera 
trading  to  Ausl^alia  to  the  extent  of  £60,000  per  annum,  and  the  Messageries 
Maritimes  reeeives  a  subsidy  of  Ss.  4d.  per  mile.  Of  the  Britbh  lines  the 
Peninsular  and  Oriental  receives  £85,000  per  annum,  and  the  Orient-Paoifio 
£120,000  per  annum,  for  carrying  the  mails  to  and  from  AutftraUa. 


Steam  and  Saiung  Vessels. 

The  records  prior  to  the  year  1876  do  not  distinguish  the  steamers  from 
the  sailing  vessels,  but  the  modem  tendency  to  supersede  sailing  vessels  by 
steam  has  been  abundantly  apparent  in  the  twenty-nine  years  which  have 
aince  elapsed.  In  1876  the  steam  tonnage  was  912,554  as  compared  with 
1,215,171  tons  of  sailing  vessels,  being  42*9  per  cent,  and  57*1  per  cent, 
respectively.  The  relative  positions  have  long  since  been  transposed,  for  the 
tonnage  of  sailing  ships  in  1905  was  only  slightly  higher  than  the  figures  of 
1876,  being  1,287,032  tons,  or  but  13*7  per  cent,  of  the  total  shipping,  as 
compared  with  8,094,587  tons  of  steam,  or  86*3  per  cent,  of  the  whole.  The 
ateam  tonnage  in  1905  was,  therefore,  eight  times  as  great  as  in  1876.  The 
progress  of  the  tonnage  of  each  class  will  be  seen  from  the  following  table  : — 


Year. 

steam. 

Sailing. 

Proportion  of  Steam  to 
Total  Tonnatffl. 

BnleffMl. 

Clearod. 

BntMvd. 

Clmnd. 

Bntared. 

Cleared. 

tOIIR 

tons 

tOOB 

tons 

per  cent. 

per  cent. 

1876 

473,821 

438,733 

600,604 

614,567 

4410 

41-66 

1880 

803,9^5 

746,4.37 

4.38,623 

443,884 

64-71 

6271 

1^85 

l.ilS.ii^l 

1,378,292 

674,756 

666,478 

67  69 

67-41 

1890 

1.759,476 

1,768,848 

580,995 

526,063 

75  18 

77-0}J 

1895 

2,1.^,75.3 

2,161,176 

718,793 

693,529 

74  79 

75-71 

11^00 

.%206,6if7 

3,140,449 

808,098 

716,299 

79-87 

81-46 

1905 

4,051,884 

4,042,703 

645,627 

641,405 

86-26 

86-31 

The  advantage  offered  by  the  New  South  Wales  trade  to  shipowners  is 
illustrated  by  the  rather  peculiar  feature  of  the  large  amount  of  tonnage 
coming  to  the  State  in  ballast,  and  the  small  amount  leaving  without  cargo. 
A  large  proportion  of  the  vessels  arriving  in  ballast  come  from  the  ports  of 
the  neighbouring  States,  where  they  have  delivered  a  general  cargo,  and, 
having  been  unable  to  obtain  return  freight,  have  cleared  for  Newcastle  to 
load  coal.  The  largest  amoimt  of  tonnage  entered  in  ballast  in  any  one 
year  since  1876  was  in  1900,  when  it  reached  1,296,833  tons.  The  tonnage 
entered  and  cleared  in  ballast  for  the  years  shown  was  : — 


Year. 


steam  (Ballast). 


Ekitered. 


Cleared. 


Sailing  (Ballast). 


Entered. 


I 


(Cleared. 


Proportion  of  Ballaat  to 
Total  Tonnat^e. 


Entered. 


Cleared. 


1S76 
1880 
1885 
18i^ 
1895 
1900 
1905 


tous 
16,709 
73,008 
146,501 
30a780 
375,589 
791.803 
88*2,6.39 


tons 

4.022 

.3,015 

11,181 

3,767 

26,802 

1.^3,L59 

127,268 


tons 

tons 

per  cent. 

246,244 

13.834 

24-47 

144,757 

13,204 

17-53 

198,865 

42,200 

16-54 

228,699 

18,620 

2301 

466,401 

6.a30 

29-53 

505,0.30 

1,644 

.32-30 

466,774 

16,956 

28-72 

per  cent. 
1-70 
r.36 
2-61 
-98 
117 
3-50 
3-08 
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Although  the  proportion  of  tonnage  entered  in  ballast  fluctuated  between 
16*6  per  cent,  in  1885  and  32*3  per  cent,  in  1900,  the  tendency  is  for  the  figure 
to  stand  at  about  one-quarter  of  the  whole.  The  tonnage  cleared  in  ballast 
is  very  small ;  up  to  1900  it  was  under  2  per  cent.,  and  is  now  only  about 
3  per  cent.  The  reason  why  so  small  a  proportion  of  Australian  shipping 
clears  in  ballast  is  principally  to  be  found  in  the  great  and  varied  resources 
of  the  country  ;  for  when  the  staple  produce — wool— is  not  available,  cargoes 
of  wheat,  coal,  silver,  copper,  live-stock,  frozen  meat,  butter,  fruit,  tallow, 
leather,  skins  and  hides,  and  other  commodities  may  generally  be  obtained. 
Besides,  owing  to  the  great  distance  of  the  ports  of  the  Commonwealth  from 
the  commercial  centres  of  the  old  world,  vessels  are  not  usually  sent  out 
without  at  least  some  prospect  of  securing  a  return  cargo.  As  a  rule,  it 
does  not  pay  to  send  vessels  to  Australasia  seeking  freights,  as  is  commonly 
done  with  regard  to  European  and  American  ports. 


Inland  River  Shipping. 

During  the  eighteen  years  1886  to  1903  the  tonnage  of  the  vessels  engaged 
in  the  trade  carried  on  between  New  South  Wales  and  Victoria  and  South 
Australia,  via  the  rivers  Murray  and  Darling,  was  included  in  the  shipping 
returns  of  the  State.  The  Customs  Department,  however,  does  not  now 
collect  the  particulars,  and  they  have  therefore  been  excluded  from  the 
shipping  records  of  all  the  years  mentioned. 

The  number  and  tonnage  of  the  vessels  which  entered  and  cleared  during 
each  year  of  the  specified  period  were  as  follows  : — 


Year. 

Entered. 

Cleared.           | 

1 

Yew. 

Entered. 

Cleared. 

Vessels. 

Tons. 

Vessels. 

Tons. 

Vessels. 

Tons. 

Vessels. 

Tons. 

1886 

260 

42.798 

270 

35.862 

1895 

731 

78.212 

686 

76,675 

1887 

393 

65.862 

398 

62.778 

1896 

780 

75,423 

744 

74.062 

188S 

315 

50,766 

338 

37,515 

1897 

782 

73,416 

468 

63,621 

1889 

650 

67.614 

454 

61.645 

1898 

714 

62,238 

610 

64,09F 

1S90 

503 

72,777 

460 

53,714 

1899 

813 

69,242 

676 

68,475 

1891 

419 

69.741 

416 

71.018 

19(10 

842 

79.333 

692 

65,053 

1892 

473 

59.852 

62H 

61.169 

1901 

692 

63.208 

522 

60,726 

1893 

659 

73.247 

638 

72,448 

1902 

276 

22.347 

167 

12,678 

1894 

843 

88,627 

826 

88,990 

1903 

426 

38,083 

389 

36,764 

The  trade  borne  by  the  rivers  Murray  and  Darling  varies  greatly  from 
year  to  year,  according  as  they  are  favourable  or  otherwise  for  navigation. 
The  Murray  River  is  navigable  during  the  greater  part  of  the  year,  but  the 
same  cannot  be  said  of  the  Darling,  which  as  a  rule  can  only  be  used  by 
shipping  during  the  period  from  March  to  September,  when  its  volume  is 
augmented  by  the  flood  waters  from  the  interior  of  Queensland.  Tbe 
towns  at  which  the  vessels  call  are  Wentworth,  on  the  Darhng,  at  its  con- 
fluence with  the  Murray,  and  Moama,  Swan  Hill,  and  Euston,  on  the 
Murray. 

Pouts. 

No  other  seaport  of  the  State  can  be  compared  with  either  Sydney  or 
Newcastle,  though  Wollongong  now  maintains  a  trade  of  some  consequence, 
especially  in  coal ;  and  of  late  years  the  importance  of  Eden,  Twofold  Bay» 
has  increased. 
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The  progress  of  the  shipping  trade  of  Sydney  has  been  very  uDiform,  the 
inciease  from  the  year  1860  being  at  an  average  rate  of  about  6'3  per  cent, 
per  annum,  and  from  1890  at  the  rate  of  5*1  per  cent,  per  annum.  The 
vessels  registered  as  entered  considerably  eiceed  in  tonnage  those  cleared 
at  Port  Jackson.  To  account  for  this  it  is  only  necessary  to  state  that  vessels 
leaving  Sydney  for  Newcastle  for  the  purpose  of  shipping  coal  are  reckoned 
as  departures  from  Newcastle,  and  not  from  Sydney.  For  this  reason  the 
clearances  of  Newcastle  uniformly  exceed  the  arrivals,  as  will  be  noticed  in 
the  subsequent  table.  The  practice  of  clearing  vessels  at  both  ports  at  one 
time  obtained,  but  has  been  abandoned  for  many  years,  and  vessels  are  now 
cleared  at  the  port  which  they  last  leave.  The  following  statement  shows 
the  shipping  entered  and  cleared  at  both  Sydney  and  Newcastle  for  quinquen- 
nial periods  from  1860  to  1905 : — 


Y9U. 

Sydney. 

NewcMtle. 

Entered. 

aeu-ed. 

Entered. 

aeared. 

tons. 

tons. 

tons. 

tons. 

1860 

202,213 

275,630 

111,274 

134,480 

1865 

423,570 

421,049 

189,620 

248,769 

1870 

385,616 

364,758 

283.091 

383,242 

1875 

590,700 

468,423 

510,902 

573,626 

1880 

827,738 

641,996 

400,598 

516.480 

1885 

1,608,169 

1,283,888 

452,946 

722,865 

1890 

1,644,589 

1,356,632 

626.398 

842,180 

1805 

2,027,951 

1,669,654 

727.834 

1,048.400 

1900 

2,716,651 

2,109,739 

1,160.768 

1,623.976 

1905 

3,401,013 

2,922,461 

1,182.267 

1,586,134 

The  total  tonnage  of  Sydney  increased  by  902,000  tons  between  1860  and 
1880,  and  by  3.357,000  tons  between  1880  and  1900,  while  during  the  last 
five  years  the  increase  has  amounted  to  1,497,000  tons.  i^ 

The  returns  for  Newcastle  also  show  a  great  advance,  the  tonnage  entering 
having  doubled  during  the  last  sixteen  years.  As  might,  perhaps,  be  anti- 
cipated from  the  nature  of  the  trade  of  the  two  ports,  a  large  number  of 
sailing  vessels  visit  Newcastle,  the  proportion  of  tonnage  being  over  one- 
third.    In  Sydney  the  proportion  is  only  about  10  per  cent. 

The  other  ports  of  the  State  are  of  minor  importance  compared  with  Sydney 
and  Newcastle,  the  total  tonnage  of  all  of  them  only  amounting  to  114.231 
entered  and  175,513  cleared,  or  about  3*09  per  cent,  of  the  whole.  In  1905  the 
vessels  which  entered  Wollongong  direct  horn  places  outside  the  State  were, 
with  one  exception,  all  in  ballast,  and  totalled  74,085  tons ;  while  at  Eden 
the  shipping  entered  amounted  to  30,772  tons.  The  shipping  cleared  at 
Wollongong  had  an  aggregate  tonnage  of  135,193,  and  at  Eden  (Twofold 
Bay)  31,479.    The  bulk  of  the  trade  of  Twofold  Bay  b  with  Tasmania. 

During  recent  years  a  fairly  large  trade  has  spnmg  up  between  Brisbane 
and  the  northern  rivers — Clarence,  Richmond,  and  Tweed.  In  1905  the  total 
tonnage  of  vessels  entered  at  these  rivers  from  places  beyond  the  State  was 
9,242,  and  of  vessels  cleared  7,213.  The  remaining  ports  at  which  shipping 
was  recorded,  and  the  tonnage  of  vessels  thereat  were  Port  Stephens,  1,016 
cleared ;  Manning  River,  258  cleared ;  Port  Macquarie,  132  entered  and 
354  cleared. 
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At  tbe  end  of  the  year  1905  there  were  996  steameis  and  jailing  ^reewrii^ 
{^presenting  106,119  tons  net^  registered  in  the  books  of  the  Navigutaon 
De{>artmeut,  as  belonging  to  the  port  oi  Sydney.  Of  these,  516  were  ftt^uneni 
ooQectiyely  of  61,993  toos  net.  There  were  56  steamers  c^  5,181  set  tmM, 
and  49  sailing  vese^ls  on  the  re^^ister  at  Newcastle,  their  net  tonnage  bei^g 
6,676.  The  total  tonnage  registered  in  the  State  was  118,176  of  wUch, 
67,174  was  steam  tonnage.  Tbese  figures  are  ezdnsive  of  lighters,  ai  whick 
there  were  160,  of  a  toted  tonnage  of  7,104,  registered  at  Sydney ;  4Uid  45, 
of  an  aggregate  tonnage  of  4,870,  at  Newcastle.  A  fee  of  £1  is  charged  iar 
a  lighter's  license,  whK^  permits  the  boat  to  be  employed  for  an  indefinite 
period. 

The  total  tonnage  registered  in  New  Sont^  Wales  dnring-die  years  diown 
was : — 


Year. 

Steamers. 

Sailing  VeaMls. 

Total. 

No. 

Tom. 

No. 

Toni. 

Vewela. 

Tom. 

1870 

14 

1,494 

.50 

8,349 

64 

9,843 

1875 

37 

3,903 

93 

12.197 

130 

16.100 

1880 

20 

2,159 

54 

7.003 

74 

9,162 

1885 

SO 

6,387 

49 

4.876 

99 

11,263 

1890 

21 

4,027 

28 

6,234 

49 

iO,261 

1895 

13 

5,172 

13 

1,363 

26 

6,535 

1900 

28 

10,445 

31 

4,989 

54 

14,734 

1905 

37 

3,018 

11 

1,103 

48 

4,121 

During  the  year  1905  five  vessels,  aggregating  2,522  tons,  were  4EK)ld  to 
foreigners,  and  in  consequence  were  removed  from  the  registers  of  the  State. 
Sales  were  also  made  to  British  subjects  of  80  vessels,  with  a  total  tonnage 
•f  6,908,  which  remained  on  l^e  registers  at  S3^dney  aad  Newcastle. 

The  only  ports  at  which  vessels  are  registered  are  Sydney  and  Newcastle, 
and  the  following  statement  shows  the  number  of  steam  and  saifing  vessels 
rei^steved  at  each  port  on  ^le  Slst  Deoembw,  1905,  classified  aoocxdrng  to 
their  tonna|^ : — 


Sydney. 

Xewoaftte. 

Tonnwe. 

BtMnn. 

SaiHng. 

Steam. 

Saffios: 

VeMda.!     Tons.     |V«MelB. 

Tona. 

Yeeaelfl. 

Toiu. 

Veaaek, 

Tom. 

Under  50 

275 
105 

65 
19 
19 

5,^99 
7,486 
9,008 
4,795 
6,390 
3,918 
5,055 
3.224 
4,873 
9,502 
1,834 

815 

90 

29 

14 

11 

2 

4 

10 

5 

1 

1 

4,525  * 

6,913 
4,045 
3,420 
r   3,956 
895 
2,236 
8,520 
6,020 
1,466 
2,130 

42 
9 
2 

"i 

2 

1,028 
629 

217 

'552 
2^760 

14 
2 

1 
4 
3 

"i 
1 

601 

50  and  under  100  ... 

100        „           200  ... 

200        „           300 .. 

300        „           400  ... 

400        „            500... 

500        ,,           600   .. 

600  „  1,060... 
1,000  „  1,400... 
1,400  „  1,800 ... 
1,800  and  over 

981 

244 

235 

1,898 

i,3afi 

"657 
1,«8 

ToUl 

516 

61,993 

482     144,126 

56 

5,161 

49 

6,876 
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OoRSTBUcnoar  of  Vessels. 

The  years  1883  and  1884  were  marked  by  great  activity  in  tlie  construction 
both  of  sailing  and  steam  vessels,  50  sailing  and  52  steam  vessels  having 
been  built  is  1883,  whilst  39  sailing  vessels  and  64  steamers  were  built  in  the 
subsequent  year.  Trade  then  became  less  active,  and  the  industry  showed 
a  tendency  to  die  out.  In  1890  it  had  fallen  lower  than  in  any  of  the  pre- 
ceding years,  and  there  has  been  Httle  improvement  since,  the  tonnage  of 
sailing  vessels  built  during  1905  being  only  266,  and  of  steamers  1,007. 

Schooners  and  ketches  are  the  princix>al  classes  of  sailing  vessels  built  in 
the  State,  the  general  tonnage  of  each  class  averaging  considerably  und^ 
100  tons  burden.  The  tendency  to  supplant  sailing  vessels  by  steamers, 
and  the  substitution  of  iron  for  wood  for  the  frames  and  hulls  of  vessels, 
have  given  a  check  to  the  wooden  ship-building  industry,  which  at  one  time 
promised  to  grow  to  important  dimensions. 

Up  to  1905  no  reliable  data  were  procurable  as  to  the  number  and  tonnage 
of  vessels  built  abroad  for  the  New  South  Wales  local  trade,  and  such 
vessels  iormed  an  import  of  lairge  value  altogether  lost  sight  of  in  the 
Customs  returns.  In  1905,  however,  the  Customs  returns  show  that  7 
vesseb  valued  at  £46,165  were  imported  from  abroad.  A  further  idea  €fl 
the  large  number  imported  may  be  gaithered  from  the  registration  of  vessels 
other  ^an  those  built  in  New  South  Wales.  During  the  last  five  years  there 
were  39  s^eam  vessels  of  21,966  total  tonnage  and  23  sailing  vessels  of  6,525 
total  tonnage  registered  which  were  not  biult  in  the  State. 

The  Navigation  Dbpartmewt. 

The  Navigation  Amendment  Act  of  1899  abolished  the  Marine  Board*,, 
and  constituted  a  Departsnent  of  Navigation  and  Courts  of  Marine  Inquiry. 
The  powers  and  duties  of  the  Department  and  Courts  were  defined  by  tlus 
measure,  and  the  Navigation  Acts  of  1871-1896  were  amended  to  accord 
with  the  new  jurisdiction. 

The  Navigation  Department  supervises  all  matters  relating  to  steam  navi- 
gation, and  transacts  all  business  in  connection  with  the  issue  of  certificates 
of  competency;  the  framing  of  harbour  regulations;  the  preservation  of 
ports,  harbours,  rivers,  Ac. ;  the  regulation  of  lighthouses,  hghts,  and  river- 
marks,  moorings,  Ucenses  to  lighters,  watermen's  boats,  ferries,  harbour  and 
river  steamers,  kc.  It  controls  the  pilot  service,  and  administers  the  rules 
relating  to  the  marking  of  load  lines,  the  tife-saving  appliances  on  ships, 
and  accommodation  for  seamen.  The  Court  of  Marine  Inquiry  is  presided  " 
over  by  a  District  Court  Judge,  and  makes  inquiries  as  to  shipwrecks  and 
other  casualties  affecting  ships^  or  as  to  charges  of  incompetency  or  mis- 
conduct on  the  part  of  the  masters,  mates,  or  engineers  of  ships,  either  in 
the  case  of  British  ships  on  or  near  the  coast  of  New  South  Wales,  or  on  a 
ship  registered  in  New  South  Wales.  The  court  has  the  power  to  suspend 
or  cancel  certificates,  and  determines  appeals  in  respect  of  the  detention  oi 
ships  alleged  to  be  unsafe. 

The  Sydistey  Harbouk  Trust. 

The  Sydney  Harbour  Trust  Act,  which  came  into  force  on  the  Ist  November, 
1900,  was  passed  in  order  to  make  better  provision  for  the  management  of 
1^  port  of  Sydney,  to  establish  a  board  of  commissioners,  and  to  confer  on 
such  body  certain  powers  in  relation  to  the  port,  including  power  to  levy 
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and  collect  certain  tolls,  dues,  rates,  rents,  and  charges,  and  to  purchare  and 
resume  lands  ;  to  vest  certain  property  in  the  commissioners  ;  and  for  various 
other  purposes.  The  three  commissioners  were  appointed  a  body  corporate, 
with  perpetual  succession  and  a  common  seal,  each  member  of  the  board, 

ubject  to  certain  provisions,  being  entitled  to  hold  office  for  seven  years. 
The  exclusive  control  of  the  port  and  shipping,  lighthouses,  beacons,  buoys, 
wharves,  docks,  &c.,  rests  with  the  commissioners,  and  the  preservation  and 

mprovement  of  the  port  generally  is  vested  in  them.  Power  is  given  them 
to  collect  rates  and  charges  in  accordance  with  the  Wharfage  and  Tonnage 
Acts  and  amending  Acts,  and  all  such  statutes  are  mutatis  mutandis  incor- 
porated with  the  Harbour  Trust  Acts,  and  unless  otherwise  provided,  all  rates 
leviable  under  those  statutes  may  be  collected  by  the  Commissioners. 


Quarantine. 

The  Board  of  Qealth  have  entire  control  of  all  matters  relating  to  health, 
and  may  place  in  quarantine  any  vessel,  should  they  deem  it  advisable  to  do 
so  for  the  preservation  of  the  public  safety.  In  the  course  of  the  year  1905 
the  Government  Health  Officers  at  Sydney  and  Newcastle  examined  756 
vessels,  of  which  146  were  detained  for  special  action.  The  passengers 
examined  numbered  8,060,  and  the  crews  of  the  vessels,  31,603.  There  is 
only  one  quarantine  station  in  the  State  for  persons.  It  is  situated  inside 
the  North  Head  of  Port  Jackson,  and  in  equipment  and  suitabihty  of  position 
it  is  surpassed  by  few  quarantine  stations  in  the  world.  There  is  also  a 
station  at  Bradley's  Head  in  Sydney  Harbour,  and  one  at  the  port  of 
Newcastle,  where  foreign  live  stock  may  be  placed  in  quarantine ;  and  at 
Randwick  there  is  another  station  for  the  isolation  of  Australian  stock  and 
horses  imported  from  other  countries.  The  regulations  for  the  quarantine 
of  animals  are  enforced  by  the  Stock  Branch  of  the  Department  of  Mines 
and  Agriculture. 


Docks  and  Wharves. 

Adequate  accommodation  is  provided  both  by  the  Government  and  by 
private  enterprise  for  fitting  and  repairing  ships  in  the  State.  At  Sydney 
there  are  four  graving  docks,  five  floating  docks,  and  three  patent  sHps.  At 
Newcastle  there  are  three  patent  slips  ;  besides  which  there  are  other  docking 
and  building  yards  in  different  parts  of  the  State  for  the  convenience  of 
coasters  and  small  craft. 

The  Sutherland  Graving  Dock  at  Cockatoo  Island,  Sydney,  the  property 
of  the  Government,  is  one  of  the  largest  single  docks  in  the  world ;  it  is 
€08  feet  long  and  84  feet  broad,  and  is  capable  of  receiving  vessels  drawing 
3 2, feet  of  water.  The  Fitzroy,  another  large  GJovemment  graving  dock  on 
Cockatoo  Island,  is  capable  of  receiving  vessels  drawing  21  feet  6  inches  of 
water.  In  addition  the  Mort's  Dock  and  Engineering  Company  o\^n  two 
large  graving  docks,  one  at  Balmain  and  the  other  at  Woolwich. 

For  natural  facilities  for  shipping  Sydney  stands  unrivalled.  The  water 
deepens  abruptly  from  the  shores,  so  that  the  largest  vessels  may  be  berthed 
alongside  the  wharves  and  quays.  At  low  tide  the  depth  of  water  ranges 
between  12  and  30  feet  Practically  the  whole  of  the  wharfage  at  Port 
Jackson  is  now  under  the  control  of  the  Sydney  Harbour  Trust.  Along  the 
shores  of  Sydney  Cove  magnificent  echelon  wharves  have  been  constructed, 
which  are  capable  of  berthing  vesseb  of  14,000  tons  register,  ^^ 
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At  Pyrmont,  Darling  Harbour,  and  WooUoomooloo  Bay  the  wharves  are 
fitted  with  steam  cranes  and  other  appliances  for  the  speedy  discharge  of 
the  largest  ships  constructed,  while  elevators  have  been  erected  to  facilitate 
the  loading  of  wheat,  and  on  all  the  jetties  the  railway  line  is  laid  down. 
Powerful  shipping  appliances  and  roomy  stores,  as  well  as  electric  lighting, 
are  t/O  be  found  on  all  the  important  wharves,  which  are  extended  and  improved 
in  order  to  keep  pace  with  the  growing  shipping  of  the  port. 

Newcastle  is  also  a  well-equipped  port,  where  vessels  of  8,000  tons  can 
be  safely  berthed ;  and  every  modem  steam  and  hydraulic  appliance  for 
loading  coal  is  found  on  its  wharves.  The  (Government  owns  nearly  all  the 
wharfage. 

At  the  harbour  of  WoUongong  vessels  drawing  11  feet  6  inches  of  water  can 
be  berthed,  and  a  large  cargo  shed,  coal  shoots,  cranes,  and  derrick,  are 
available  for  the  use  of  shipping.  Staiths,  cranes,  and  other  coal-shipping 
appliances  have  been  erected  at  Bulli,  Coal  Cliff,  and  other  places.  Private 
as  well  as  Government  wharves  are  found  at  all  the  chief  centres  of  population 
along  the  rivers  of  the  State,  and  all  ports  with  a  trade  of  any  importance 
have  their  jetties  and  shipping  facilities. 


LiQHTHOUSES. 

The  coast  of  New  South  Wales  is  well  provided  with  lighthouses,  the  number 
at  the  end  of  1905  being  25,  besides  which  there  were  many  leading  lights^, 
and  light-ships  for  the  safety  of  harbour  navigation.    The  Smoky  Cape  group- 
flashing  light,  the  Macquarie  revolving  electric  light,  on  the  South  Head  of 
Port  Jackson,  and  the  Cape  Bjrron  group-flashing  light  are  amongst  the  most- 
powerful  lights  in  the  world,  the  ^t  named  being  visible  28  miles  at  sea, 
and  each  of  the  last  two  26  miles.     In  addition  there  are  lighthouses  on. 
Point  Perpendicular,  visible  24  miles;    Seal  Rocks,  visible  23  miles;    and: 
Montagu  Island,  visible  22  miles. 


Shipwrecks. 

The  coast  of  New  South  Wales  is  free  from  any  source  of  danger  to  vessels 
navigating  it,  and  where  reasonable  precautions  were  taken  wrecks  have  been 
very  rare.  There  are  only  two  lifeboat  stations  on  the  coast,  one  at  the 
Sydney  Heads,  and  the  other  at  Newcastle ;  but  the  whale-boats  at  the 
various  pilot  stations  have  been  fitted  with  cork  linings,  an€  otherwise  made 
useful  for  the  work  of  rescue,  in  which  many  of  them  have  been  of  excellent 
service.  The  steam  tugs  subsidised  by  the  Navigation  Department  for  the 
towing  of  ships  in  and  out  of  port,  are  also  available  for  the  purpose  of  rendering 
assistance  to  vessels  in  distress  ;  and  life-saving  appliances  are  kept  at  certain, 
places  along  the  coast. 

The  wrecks  reported  in  1905  numbered  8,  and  of  the   persons  comprising 
the  crews  and  passengers,  8  lost   their   lives.     There  were  4  steam  vessels., 
and  4  sailing,  while  the  total  tonnage  of  the  vessels  was  974.     The  value, 
including  cargoes  of  six  vessels,  representing   952  tons,  was  £22,672 ;  but , 
no  particulars  were  available  respecting  the  other  two  vessels. 

During  the  last  five  years  there  have  been  48  vessels  wrecked  on  the  shores 
of  New  South  Wales,  or  otherwise  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  State.  Of: 
these  30  were  steam  and  18  sailing  vessels,  the  total  tonnage  represented 
being  14,202.  The  number  of  lives  lost  was  94,  the  highest  number  in  any- 
year  being  36  in  1904. 
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Wages  of  SBAiaai. 

!nie  following  table  shows  the  average  wages,  per  calendar  month,  in  1905, 
paid  to  white  crews  of  British,  ocean-going  steamers  trading  with  New  South 
Wales,  and  also  the  rates  for  white  crews  of  steamers  engaged  in  the  Inter-state 
trade.  The  rates  were  obtained  from  the  ships'  articles  deposited  with  the 
State  shipping  officers  : — 


CaptoHgr. 

Average  monthly 

wages. 

White  crews. 

Oapadftjr. 

• 

Average  moBtkIr 

wages. 

White  crewi. 

Ocean- 
going 
steamers. 

Inter- 
State 
steamers. 

Ocean- 
going 
steamers. 

Inter- 
state 
steamers. 

Navigation— 

Itt  mate  

£ 
10  to  17 

9 
7  to  8 

5 
6ito71 

2151- 

£ 
14  to  17 
11  to  14 
8toll 

7/10/- 

6/101- 
3 

Fireman 

£ 

41101- 

4/10/- 

4 

10  to  25 

6tol2 

6 

7 
5 

4 

7itol2 
.6 

2/10/- 
3 

£ 

8/101- 
8/10- 
6/10- 

2nd     , 

G-rf^aser  ........ ....^ 

3rd      ,. 

Trimmer  

Boatswain    

Cooking  and  ProTidoring : 
Purser  

Carpenter 

10 

A.B.  seaman    

i    Chief  cook    

8  to  12 

Ordinary  seaman    

'    2nd       „       

3to7 

Engineer's  Department — 
Ist  engineer 

;    Baker   

8 

16to30|18to27 

12tol6|14tol9 

8tol3    12tol5 

8             12 

7             10 

7             10 

5ito7;8ito9i 

'    Butcher    

6 

^d     „         

PaiitTyman  ..a  x 

5/10/- 

^rd     „         

'Attendance— 

1     Head  steward 

.4th      „         

8  to  12 

5th     „         

2nd         „         

3to7 

eth     , 

Stewardess    

3 

'Winohman  

General  servant 

4 

The  rates  quoted  in  this  table  are  supposed  to  be  averages,  although  the 
wages  paid  on  the  ocean-going  passenger  steamers  are  in  nearly  every  case 
higher  than  on  the  cargo  steamers  wHch  also  carry  passengers.  The  top 
rates  shown  are  the  highest  paid  on  the  passenger  steamers,  while  the  bottom 
rates  are  a  fair  average  on  the  cargo  steamers. 

The  crews  of  some  of  the  British  steamers  trading  to  the  State  are  composed 
partly  of  coloured  seamen,  chiefly  Lascars  and  Chinese.  In  the  foUowing 
table  will  be  found  the  average  rates  of  wages  paid  to  the  various  employees 
in  this  class  : — 


CapacHjr. 


Average  montiUy     I 
wages.  I, 


Oapaci^. 


Lasoars. 


Chinese. 


ATerage  monthly 


lAScais.     Chlnssa. 


NaWgation —                     ,  £  s. 

Ist  serang  (boatswain)  j  2  8 

Ist  tindel          „     mate   1  17 

2n<l      „            „        ,.  ,1  14 

^rd      ,,            ,.        „  !  1  12 

:Secaiiz  (helmsman) |  1  17 

Oarpeuter j  2  17 

Winchuiau  1  9 

Oilman ,  1  18 

Lascars  (not  otherwise    1  4 
described).                I 

Eogineer^B  Dtj^artment — 

Finimari    I  1  2 

Trimmer I  0  16 


I 

I 

1  18    4,1 


£    8.  d.  Cooking  and  Providoring 
2    8    0      BhMidary  (oook). 

Baker    

Cassub  (storekeeper) ... 

Batcher    

Pantryman 

Squllion    

Knifeman 

II     Icemen 

I     Paniwalla  (water  turn- 

I  cock). 

I  Attendance — 

I     Waiter , 

1  10    8 1    Topass  (8We^>er)    , 

16    8,    Cabin  boy     


£  B.  d.i  £    8.  d. 

16  8  13    0 

2  0  0,  

1  10  0,  1  18    4 

2  6  8i  

1  6  Oj  

0  7  41  

0  17  41  

0  18  8|  

1  10  Ol  

1  6  8i  1  18    4 

0  16  0  

0  16  0  1     8    9 
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Tbb  trade  of  New  South  Wales  ia  the  laigeat  of  all  the  States  of  the  Austra- 
litti  Commonwealtib,  and,  rdalively  to  population,  compaiea  more  than 
favouiahlj  with  that  of  any  oth^  country  in  the  world.  The  growth  of  the 
trade  of  the  State  during  the  last  lorty-six  years  will  be  seen  from  ih»  table 
appended.  The  figures  quoted  represent  the  values  as  furnished  by  the 
Customs  Department.  As  regards  imports,  the  value  represents  the  amount 
on  which  duty  is  payable  or  would  be  payable  if  the  duty  wete  ad  valorem. 
The  value  of  goods  subject  to  duty  is  taken  to  be  the  fair  market  value  in  the 
principal  markets  of  the  country  whence  the  same  were  exported,  with  an 
addition  of  10  per  ceikt,  to  such  vahie.  This  addition  of  10  per  cent*  is  sup- 
posed to  cover  the  cost  of  packing,  insurance,  freight,  and  all  other  charges* 
The  value  of  goods  exported  is  the  value  in  the  principal  markets  of  the  State 
in  the  ordinary  commercial  acceptation  of  the  term.  These  values  are  verified 
by  the  customs  officers  with  the  prices  ruling  from  day  to  day  in  the  local 
markets : — 


Total  Trade. 

Year. 

Imports  (Avermipe 
Annual  Valut). 

Exports  (ATeraf^e 
Annual  Value). 

Value. 

Per  Inhabitant. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£    8.    d. 

18e0-64 

8,778,305 

7,780.512 

16,658,817 

45  12     6 

1865-69 

8,936,766 

9,473,835 

18;410.60l 

42    3    0 

1870-74 

10,191,726 

10.999.660 

21.191,38tt 

40    4    8 

1876-79 

14,399,377 

13,316,609 

27,715,986 

43  15    4 

1880-84 

19,582,946 

17,701,505 

.37,284,451 

46    9    0 

1885-89 

21,662,848 

19.040.971 

40,703.819 

40  13    6 

1890-94 

20.536,781 

22.692.220 

4.3,229,001 

36  18  10 

1895-99 

21,669.230 

24,957,958 

46,627,188 

36    2    0 

1900 

27.561.071 

28,164.516 

55, 7-25.587 

41     2  11 

1901 

26,92S,218 

27.351,124 

.54,279,342 

39  11     2 

1902 

25.974,210 

23,544.051 

49,518.261 

.35  10    8 

1903 

26.770,169 

26.818,059 

63,588,228 

37  15    0 

1904 

27,285.958 

33,004.5.'i4 

60,290,942 

41  13    7 

1906 

29,424,008 

36,757.002 

66,181,010 

44  15    2 

The  trade  grew  steadily  in  volume  until  the  maximum  point  was  reached 
in  1891.  During  the  next  fifteen  years  the  value  fluctuated,  until  in  1905 
it  reached  the  record  figure  of  over  £66,000,000.  In  1905  the  trade  was  worth 
£44  I5s.  2d.  per  head,  which  value  has  been  exceeded  only  in  the  sixties, 
when  the  population  was  small  and  prices  were  high,  and  in  the  eighties, 
which  were  years  of  heavy  borrowing.  The  value  of  the  exports  from  year  to 
year  forms  the  surest  index  of  the  progress  of  a  country  circumstanced  like 
New  South  Wales,  and  the  result  of  a  rise  or  fall  in  the  value  of  the  staple 
commodities,  or  of  a  depression  in  production,  may  be  readily  traced  in  the 
corresponding  rise  or  fall  in  the  export  values.  The  imports  must  be  considered 
in  connection  with  loans  raised  outside  the  State  by  the  State  and  local 
governing  bodies,  as  these  loans  reach  the  State  in  the  shape  of  goods  which 
are  shown  in  the  import  returns.  Thus  1881  to  1891,  and  1899  to  1902, 
were  years  of  large  borrowing.  In  the  years  1900  and  1901  also  the  imports 
underwent  abnoraial  expansion  on  account  of  the  loading-up  by  merchants 
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in  anticipation  of  the  Federal  tariff.  Bearing  these  facts  in  mind  it  will  be 
seen  that  the  volume  of  trade  has  increased  by  over  50  per  cent,  in  the  last 
twenty  years,  and  has  more  than  doubled  during  the  last  thirty  years. 

Of  the  total  trade  shown  in  the  above  table  about  40  per  cent,  is  carried  on 
with  the  other  Australian  States,  the  remaining  60  per  cent,  representing  the 
direct  oversea  trade  with  countries  outside  Australia.  For  reasons  that  are 
mentioned  later,  the  returns  of  interstate  trade  are  rather  misleading,  and  in 
any  case  under  Federation  the  States  are  but  parts  of  one  country,  and  such 
distinctions  are,  therefore,  anomalous.  Similar  movements  are  not  recorded 
in  the  United  Kingdom,  the  United  States  of  America,  or  any  other  con- 
federation. They  were  recorded  when  the  States  were  separate  colonies, 
each  charging  duty  on  goods  imx>orted  from  the  others,'  as  well  as  from  out- 
side countries.  It  has,  however,  become  customary  to  make  up  these 
returns,  and,-  as  the  information  is  demanded  by  the  States,  the  figures  are 
continued,  and  must  be  taken  into  account.  They  are  also,  to  a  certain 
extent,  necessary  in  connection  with  the  book-keeping  provisions  of  the 
Constitution  Act.  Distinguishing  then  the  imports  according  as  they  came 
interstate  or  directly  oversea,  the  following  were  the  values  during  the  last 
twenty  years : — 


Vear. 

Importa. 

Interitote. 

Ovenea. 

T^tal. 

Ovenea. 

Total. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£   8. 

d. 

£  8.  d. 

1886 

7,i:s6,on 

14,177,110 

21.313,127 

14  12 

6 

21  19  8 

1887 

8,269,969 

10.911,358 

19.171.317 

10  17 

o 

19  1  7 

1888 

8,297,564 

12,931,713 

21,2-29,277 

12  9 

9 

20  9  11 

1880 

9,462,222 

13,410,8:45 

22,863,057 

12  11 

6 

21  8  9 

1890 

10,049,648 

12.565,366 

22,615,004 

11  8 

1 

20  10  6 

1891 

10,255,766 

16.127,641 

25,383,397 

18  4 

11 

22  4  6 

1892 

8,483,884 

12,292.642 

20,776,526 

10  8 

11 

17  13  1 

189.3 

8,139,.354 

9,967,681 

18,107,035 

8  6 

8 

15  1  0 

1894 

7,309,718 

8,492,223 

15.801.941 

6  18 

6 

12  17  7 

i8a-» 

«.  758, 140 

9,234.275 

15.992,415 

7  7 

8 

12  15  9 

1896 

8,855,161 

11,706,  .349 

20,561,510 

9  4 

3 

16  3  8 

1897 

8,975,428 

12,768,922 

21.744..350 

9  17 

11 

16  17  0 

1898 

11.721,033 

12.732,527 

24,463,560 

9  14 

0 

18  12  8 

1899 

10,869,169 

14,725,156 

25.594,315 

11  0 

10 

19  3  10 

1900 

10,164.080 

17.396,991 

27.561,071 

12  16 

11 

20  7  0 

1901 

9,.S67,«24 

17.560,.394 

26,028,218 

12  16 

0 

19  12  6 

1902 

10,949.675 

15.024,5.3.> 

25,974,210 

10  15 

< 

18  12  9 

190a 

12,792,262 

1.3.977,917 

26.770.169 

9  16 

6 

18  16  4 

1904 

14.162,101 

13,1.33.857 

27.285,958 

9  1 

0 

18  17  3 

1905 

14,938,885 

14,485.123 

2J,424.008 

9  15  11 

19  18  0 

The  figures  shown  in  this  table  for  1904  and  1905  are  not  quite  on  the  same 
basis  a^  the  previous  years,  when  the  oversea  imports  should  be  increwed 
and  the  interstate  imports  decreased  by  a  corresponding  amount  on  account 
of  transhipments.  Until  September,  1903,  it  was  the  practice  of  the 
customs  office  to  ignore  transhipments,  so  that  goods  which  arrived  from 
a  country  outside  Australia  at  any  Australian  port,  and  were  thence  tran- 
shipped to  New  South  Wales,  were  recorded  as  an  import  from  the  State 
where  they  were  transhipped,  and  not  asl  they  ought  to  have  been,  as  an  over- 
sea import.  It  is  impossible  now  to  ascertain  the  value  of  these  transhipped 
goods,  but  it  is  believed  to  have  ranged  each  year  between  £500,000  and 
£1,000,000.  Another  alteration  in  its  methods  by  the  Customs  Department 
in  1904  was,  that  goods  of  Australian  produce  sent  from  another  State  to 
New  South  Wales  for  transhipment  abroad,  were  recorded  first  as  an  inter- 
state import,  and  next,  as  an  oversea  export.    Previously  they  were  not 
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recorded  at  all.  The  greater  part  of  these  goods  comes  from  Queensland  and 
Tasmania,  and  although  it  is  not  possible  to  estimate  their  value,  it  is  con- 
siderable, as  will  be  seen  when  it  is  stated  that  in  1904  it  amounted  to 
£2,652,285,  and  in  1905  to  £3,090,972.  It  is  therefore  apparent  that  in 
comparing  those  two  with  previous  years  the  two  factors  just  mentioned 
shoidd  be  taken  into  consideration.  However,  taking  the  figures  in  the 
table  as  they  stand,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  highest  point,  so  far  as  the 
oversea  imports  are  concerned,  was  reached  in  1885,  in  fact  all  the  later 
eighties  were  years  of  heavy  imports  owing  to  the  borrowings  by  the 
State.  In  1891  the  imports  averaged  £22  ia,  6d.  per  head ;  but  from 
that  year  the  values  per  head  of  population  steadily  declined  until  1895, 
when  they  touched  the  lowest  point  on  record  since  the  State  was  re- 
stricted to  its  present  boundaries,  thirty-five  years  before.  The  falling-ofi[ 
was  due  to  two  chief  causes — ^first,  to  the  large  diminution  in  pubUc  and 
private  borrowings ;  and,  second,  to  the  fall  in  prices,  which  has  extended 
to  nearly  aU  the  commodities  that  the  State  imports.  In  1896,  however, 
the  value  rose  to  £16  3s.  8d.  per  head,  and  the  improvement  continued 
until  1900,  after  which  it  declined  down  to  1904.  In  1905  there  was  a  very 
considerable  improvement. 

The  next  statement  shows  the  exports  in  the  same  years  as  in  the  pre* 
ceding  table,  also  distinguishing  the  interstate  and  oversea  movements  : — 


Year. 

Exporti. 

P«rheMlor 

Overaeii. 

Total. 

OTenea. 

ToUU 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£  S. 

d. 

£   B.  d. 

1886 

7.278.223 

8,439.714 

15,717.937 

10  2 

9 

16  4  3 

18S7 

8,692,387 

9,829.363 

18,521.750 

9  16 

8 

18  8  8 

188H 

9.221.327 

11.698,803 

20,920,130 

11  6  11 

20  4  0 

1889 

10.324.221 

12.970,713 

2.3.294.934 

12  3 

3 

21  16  10 

181H) 

10.990.593 

11,055..'M4 

22.045.937 

10  0 

8 

20  0  2 

1801 

11,323.131 

14.620.889 

25.944.020 

12  16 

1 

22  14  4 

)8<«2 

8.631,618 

13.340.629 

21.972.247 

11  6 

8 

18  13  4 

1893 

9.347.776 

13.573.447 

22.921,223 

11  6 

7 

19  1  0 

1894 

7,473,662 

13.104.111 

20..577,673 

10  13 

7 

16  15  5 

1895 

7.104.812 

U.829>973 

21.934,786 

11  17 

2 

17  10  0 

1896 

7,945,243 

15.065,106 

23,010,349 

11  17 

2 

18  2  2 

1897 

7.788,633 

15,962,4.39 

23,751.072 

12  7 

5 

18  8  1 

1898 

8.162.415 

19.485.702 

27.648,117 

14  16 

11 

21  1  4 

1S99 

8.859,646 

19.585.8-20 

28,445.466 

14  13 

9 

21  6  7 

1900 

9.979,190 

18,185..3-26 

28.164.516 

13  8 

7 

20  16  11 

1901 

9.140.504 

18,210,620 

27,351.124 

13  5 

5 

19  18  8 

J  90-2 

7.568.909 

15,975.142 

23,544.061 

11  9 

3 

1«  17  11 

1^03 

7.876.898 

18,941,161 

26.818.059 

13  7 

0 

18  17  0 

1904 

9,918.050 

23.086,484 

33.004.534 

15  19 

3 

22  16  4 

1905 

12.263.472 

24.493,630 

36,757.002 

16  U 

4 

24  17  2 

It  will  be  understood  from  what  has  just  been  said  that  the  exports  prior 
to  1904,  to  be  strictly  comparable  with  that  year,  require  to  have  the  over- 
sea movement  increased  by  the  value  of  goods  sent  from  other  States  to 
New  South  Wales  for  transhipment  abroad.  On  the  other  hand,  such  goods 
sent  from  New  South  Wales  to  other  States  were  formerly  reckoned  among 
the  oversea  exports,  but  are  now  included  with  the  interstate.  The  present 
practice  of  counting  such  goods  as  being  exported  from  the  place  where  they 
are  actually  placed  on  board  oversea  vessels  has  been  in  force  since  the 
1st  September,  1903,  and  was  adopted  so  as  to  avoid  the  confusion  that 
might  arise  from  a  continuance  of  the  former  practice,  and  the  possibility 
of  transhipments  being  treated  as  oversea  exports  both  at  the  place  of 
production  and  the  place  of  final  export. 
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Wmm  the  wSxf^e  table  it  will  be  seen  tliat  tke  expcmbB  in  £905  wete  tiue 
Ugliest  lor  the  irhole  period  dealt  with,  both  absolutely  and  relsti^Bly; 
being  M^et  than  in  1904,  which  previously  was  the  best  yeaa^  In  1891 
the  %aTes  were  hi^,  but  the  icftums  were  increased  on  account  of  large 
dnpments  of  wool  which  were  held  over  from  the  preceding  year  on 
account  of  maritiBie  strikes.  The  years  showing  out  most  unfavourably 
were  1886, 1694,  and  1902,  all  of  which  were  influenced  by  adverse  seasons 
or  falling  prices. 

Judged  by  the  volume  of  its  exports  per  inhabitant,  New  South  Wales 
compares  favourably  with  any  other  cotmtry  wiiose  comonerce  is  at  all 
considerable,  as  an  export  of  ^om  £16  to  £25  can  only  be  paralleled  by 
some  few  countries,  such  as  Belgium,  whose  trade  is  lasgely  made  up  of 
re*exportB.  The  following  table  affords  a  comparison  of  ^e  trade  of  New 
South  Wales  wil^  that  of  the  othear  ATHtraUan  States  and  the  principal  British 
possessions  and  foreign  ooimtries.  I^e  ^gures  represent  the  average  annual 
Vfltkie  during  t^e  last  three  years  : — 


Country. 


Totel  Trade. 


Value  yerlnhftbKMit 


New  South  WalM 

Victoria    

Queensland  

South  Australia 

Western  Aostcalia 

Tasmania 

New  Zealand  

United  Kingdom.... , 

Cape  Colony , , 

(Xnada , 

German  Empire , 

Belgium 

France  „. 

Switzerland , 

United  States  of  America 

Mexico 

Ai^ntine 

JafMin 


60,020,000 

42.377,000 

17,399.000 

16,322,000 

16,797,000 

6,791,000 

28,108,000 

932,548,000 

55,069,000 

87,548,000 

541,240,000 

282,463,000 

448,423,000 

131,115,000 

475,028,000 

28,130,000 

55,486,000 

54,600,000 


£  fs.   d. 


41 
35 
33 
44 
71 


9    0 


82    8 


33 


5 

21  15  10 

22  17    5 
16    0  10 

9  9  7 
41  11  2 
11  10  1 
39    6    8 

6    2    4 

2    0 
11  19  11 

1    4    1 


8 


It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  that  of  the  Australian  States,  Western 
Aistralia  and  South  Australia  have  a  greater  trade  in  proportion  to 
population  than  New  South  Wales,  which  might  be  expected  when  it  is 
remembered  that  Western  Australia  is  a  large  gold-producing  State  with  a 
small  population,  and  that  South  Australia  has  a  krge  re-export  trade  in 
t^  products  tpom  the  Broken  Hill  silver-mines.  The  trade  of  New  South 
Wales  per  inhabitant  exceeds  that  of  all  British  possessions,  and  of 
foreign  countries,  except  Belgium,  which  has  a  large  re-export  and  transit 
business.  In  aU  the  above  countries,  except  the  Argentine,  the  re-export 
trade  is  included.  If  the  Te-export  trade  is  excluded  in  the  case  of  Belgium 
and  Switzerland,  the  values  per  head  a^e  reduced  by  about  £15  in  each  case. 
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Balance  of  Taade. 

New  Sontih  W«le8  is  a  debtor  country,  and  its  trade  is  affected  by  tbe 
imports  of  capital  and  tbe  payments  of  interest  dae  tbereon.  In  former 
jeaiB  tbe  annual  imports  of  capital,  both  on  public  and  private  account, 
were  large,  and  exc^ded  tbe  necessary  pajnments  of  interest,  so  tbat  tbe 
halimne  of  trade  sbowed  an  excess  of  imports.  Of  late  years  capital  bas 
still  been  imported,  but  in  smaller  amounts  not  equal  to  the  interest  pay- 
ments, so  tluit  the  exports  since  about  1892  have  been  the  greater.  The 
interest  to  be  provided  annually  by  New  South  Wales  on  public  loans.  State 
and  municipal,  is  about  £2,400,000,  and  it  is  estimated  that,  in  addition 
these  is  a  further  sum  of  about  £3,500,000  sent  away  as  earnings  on 
piTVBte  investments  and  income  of  absentees,  making  a  total  annual  charge 
of  neody  six  mfllions  at  tbe  present  time.  The  following  is  a  statement  of  the 
balance  of  trade  for  eadi  of  Hhe  last  twenty  years  : — 


Ymt. 

EzMHof  XzporU 
ExcMof  Import*  (—). 

Y««r. 

£xee«of  SxporU 

£ 

£ 

1866 

(-)M9S,190 

1896 

2,448,889 

1887 

(-)     6«9,6e7 

1897 

2.606.722 

1888 

(-)     899,147 

1M8 

8,i»4.»7 

1889 

481,877 

1899 

23nui6i 

1890 

(-)    589,067 

1900 

603,445 

1891 

680,623 

1901 

422,908 

1892 

1,195,721 

1908 

(-)  2,488.189 

1898 

4,814,188 

1903 

47,880 

1894 

4,775,732 

1904 

5,718,574 

1895 

5,942,370 

1905 

7,332,994 

During  the  last  twenty  years  the  balance  of  trade  has  been  against  the 
State  five  times.  In  the  first  year  there  was  heavy  borrowing  by  the 
€k>venmient,  and  also  in  1902.  The  years  1900  and  1901  were  affected 
by  tiie  large  imports  in  anticipation  of  the  Federal  tariff.  In  1905  the 
excess  of  exports  amounted  to  over  7^  millions  sterling,  this  large  balance 
being  due  to  the  very  much  increased  production  from  primary  industries 
during  the  year,  together  miik  increased  prices,  sp  that  it  was  again  possible 
as  in  1904  to  send  away  a  large  amount  to  reduce  past  indebtedness,  and 
«1bo  to  hold  in  London. 


'  Articles  of  Import. 

In  order  to  show  as  clearly  and  concisely  as  possible  the  nature  of  the 
goods  miported  into  New  South  Wales,  those  brought  into  the  State  during 
2905  have  been  chasified  under  certain  leading  heiuds,  as  shown  in  the  table 
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below.      A  distinction  has  been  made    between    produce  of    any   of  the 
Australian  States,  and  produce  of  British  and  foreign  manofacture  : — 


ArticlM  of  Import 


AuitrmUan 
Produce. 


ghES 

and  Foreign 

Produce. 


ToUl  Imports. 


Food,  Drink,  Narcotics,  and  Stimulants- 
Animal  food     

Vegetable  food    

Drinks — alcoholic  

,,  non-alcoholic  

Tobacco  and  other  narcotics    

Other  stimulants  and  condiments  ... 

Live  Animals  and  Plants — 

Animals  of  all  kinds 

Plants   


Textile    Fabrics,     Dress,    and    Manufactured 
Fibrous  Materials — 

Silk  manufactures 

Woollen  manufactures 

Cotton  and  flax  manufactures ... 

Manufactures  of  mixed  materials   

Dress 

Manufactures  of  fibrous  materials 


Products  of  Arts  and  Manufactures,  n.e.i.— 

Books  and  stationery  and  paper 

Musical  instruments. 

Works  of  art  and  art  materiids  

Fancy  goods    , 

Timepieces,  jewellery,  and  plated  ware    ., 

Surgical  and  scientific  instruments 

Metal  manufactures,  including  machinery.. 

Harness,  vehicles,  and  equipment 

Ships,  boats,  and  equipment  

Building  materials 

Furniture 

Arms  and  explosives 

Drugs,  chenucals,  and  by-produots    

Glass  and  earthenware  manufactures 

Soap,  candles,  and  paint  

Other  manufactures,  n.e.i 


Staple  Animal  and  Vegetable  Substances,  in- 
cluding Mineral  Oils — 

Animal  substances 

Vegetable  substances 

OiU    


St^e  Minerals  and  Metals,  including  Specie 
and  Bullion — 

Specie  and  bullion 

Iron  and  steel 

Other  metals    

Coal  and  shale 

Stone,  clay,  and  other  minersis  


Indefinite  articles 


Total  Imports. 


£ 

443.606 

2,124,310 

81,893 

5,573 

103.786 

72,554 


2,831,722 


1,497,136 
8.487 


1,505,623 


65,774 
1,022 
2,772 

486,858 
28,744 


586,070 


73,664 

4,897 
13,499 

8,787 

74,320 

464 

272,514 

32,483 

1.745 
32,902 
54,687 

8,862 
44,847 
13,941 
42,824 
91,047 


771,383 


1,813,731 

101,313 

16.437 


1,931,481 


3,388,058 
2,021 

1,595,893 

1,972 

729,810 


5,717,754 


12,387 


13,356,420 


£ 
204,905 
482,477 
537,658 
5,869 
245,244 
591,543 


2,067.696 


36,079 
31,912 


67,991 


270,598 

894.953 
1,192.306 

844,337 
1,422,136 

374,415 


4.998,745 


655,206 

116,342 

49,158 

165,476 

430,963 

105,238 

2,298,757 

195,552 

47,078 

98,749 

105,951 

251,939 

426,833 

184,434 

257,846 

400.264 


5,789.776 


258,740 
656,956 
329,458 


1,245,154 


528,537 

152,179 

644 

51,612 


1,716,364 


181,862 


£ 
648,511 
2,606,787 
619,551 
11,442 
349,030 
664,097 


4,899,418 


1,533,215 
40,399 


1,578,614 


270,598 

960,727 

1,194,228 

847,109 

403,159 


5,584,815 


728,870 
121,239 

62,657 
174,263 
505,283 
105,702 
2,571,271 
228,035 

48,823 
131,551 
160,638 
260,791 
471,680 
198,375 
300,670 
491,311 


6,561,159 


2,072.471 
758,269 
345,895 


3,176,636 


4,371,450 
530,558 

1,748,072 

2,616 

781,422 


7.434.118 


194,249 


16,067,588  I   29,424,006 


From  this  table  it  will  be  seen  that  nearly  one-half  of  the  imports  comprises 
goods  the  produce  of  other  Australian  States.  The  whole  of  this,  however,  is 
not  for  local  consumption.  Gold  bullion  is  imported  for  purposes  of  coinage, 
and  is  then  re-expOTted.  Merchandise  to  the  value  of  £2,368,634,  moetlj 
in  the  shape  of  staple  products,  was  in  transit  to  be  transhipped  to  countries 
bevond  the  Commonwealth ;  while  other  raw  staple  products,  espedaUv  animal 
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and  vegetable  Bubstanoes  and  mineialB,  after  being  slightly  worked  np,  were 
eventoally  re-exported  abroad.  Qoods  of  British  and  foreign  production 
to  the  value  of  £1,582,465  were  re-imported  from  other  Australian  States. 

The  principal  articles  retained  for  local  consumption  were  those  in  the 
class  comprising  the  products  of  arts  and  manufactures,  n.e.i.  By  far  the 
the  largest  item  in  this  class  is  metal  manufactures,  which  includes  machines 
and  machinery ;  then  came  books,  stationery,  and  paper ;  timepieces  and 
jewellery ;  drugs  and  chemicals  ;  soap  and  candles  ;  and  arms  and  explo- . 
sives.  The  class  comprising  textile  fabrics  and  dress  came  second,  and 
included  dress,  cotton,  woollen  and  mixed  manufactures  as  the  largest  items. 
After  these  the  largest  class  was  that  including  articles  of  food  and  drink, 
of  which  vegetable  food  was  the  largest,  then  tea  and  other  stimulants  and 
condiments,  followed  by  alcohoUc  drinks.  The  class  containing  staple  minerals 
and  metals  was  the  largest  of  all,  but  this  as  well  cb  that  comprising  staple^ 
animal,  and  vegetable  substances,  included  many  articles  mostly  intended 
for  re-export.  Turning  to  individual  articles  imported  for  consumption,  the 
principal  importations  were  as  follows  : — 


ArUcle. 


Valoe. 


Article. 


Value. 


AJeaodbeer    

Apparel  and  soft  goods- 
Apparel  and  attire,  n.e.t 

Codes,  cushions,  &c 

Curtains    

Frillings,  trimmings,  Ac 

Olores    

Piece  goods  

Sewing  silks,  ftc 

Arms,  ammnnttion.  and  explosives 

Bags  and  sacks    

Bags,  baskets,  Ac. 

Bi^rcles  and  motors 

Blankets    

Book*  and  atationery    

Boots  and  shoes 

Brushware    

Candles 

Canvas   

Carpets 

Cocoa  and  chocolate 

Coffee  and  chloiwy 

Confectionery 

Cordage  and  twinen  

Drugs  and  chemicals 

Alkalies 

Medicines 

EarUienware    

KW«   

Electrical  materials  

Fancy  goods 

Fish,  all  kinds 

FlooroloUiB  

Fruits- 
Dried 

Fresh 

Fresh  vegetables 

Preserved 

Furniture 

Olase  

Glassware     

Grain  and  pulse- 
liaise 

Oats    

Prepared  flour 


161,626 

1,181,642 
OJ.0Q0 
29,604 
69,669 
76,672 
2,676,492 
124,664 
260,791 
326.929 
84.810 
94,800 
66,279 
820,949 
290,978 
68,92.'> 
84,217 
84,147 
64,868 
78,880 
80,629 
78,424 
66,«<6 
260,917 
42,620 
181,770 
40,786 
87,763 
90,222 
106,119 
106,947 
106,376 

114,406 
882,996 
61,410 
67,99<) 
116,126 
41.668 
76,668 

70,607 
106,674 
68,672 


Grain  and  puiae—enntinued. 

Barley  and  malt 

Kioe    

Harness  and  saddlery   

Hats  and  cape 

Hay  and  chaff 

Hops  

Indianibber  manufactures 

Jams  and  Jellies 

Jewellery  and  precions  stones   . 

Leather  

lltttches  and  vestas    

Meats- 
Bacon  and  ham  

Prrserved 

Milk,  preserved  

Metals  and  machinery- 
Cordage,  metal    

Cutlery 

Implements,  agricultural. . . 

Iron  and  steel 

Machines  and  machinery  . . . 

Machine  tools 

Metals,  manuftctures  of  . . . 

Platedware   

Rails.  Ac.,  for  railways 

OUs..     

Onions   

Paints  and  colours 

Paper 

Pianos    

Pickles  

Pipes,  smoking   

Pofatoes    

Salt 

Soap   

Spirits    

Starch    

Sugar 

Ten 

Timber  

Tobacco,  Ac 

Watcher  and  clocks   

Wicker  and  wood  manufactures 

Wine  


69,221 

8i,766 

6!},284 

248,92H 

139,743 

40,980 

76,328 

66,716 

3(51,811 

204,706 

73,834 

88,146 
46,486 
80,16i> 

80.818 

68,063 

264,026 

630,668 

826,168 

60,218 

883,302 

71,641 

63,851 

846,896 

67,424 

124,690 

392.638 

82,443 

42.269 

86,028 

883.076 

61, 975 

68,921 

894.270 

86,272 

752,640 

873,870 

614.012 

340,'<80 

71,881 

66,121 

78,330 


The  import  of  apparel  and  soft  goods  represents  £2  16s.  8d.  per  head  of 
population ;  metal  manufactures,  including  machinery  and  iron  and  steel, 
£1  17s.  4d.  per  head  ;  vegetable  food,  £1  15s.  3d.  per  head ;  books,  stationery 
and  paper,  9s.  lOd.  per  head  ;  intoxicants,  8s.  5d.  per  head  ;  timber  6s.  lid. 
per  head ;  tea,  5s.  Id.  per  head  ;  narcotics,  is.  9d.  per  head  ;  boots  and  shoes^ 
3b.  lid.  per  head ;  hats  and  caps,  3s.  4d.  per  head ;  harness,  vehicles,  &c.» 
ds.  Id.  per  head  ;  and  furniture,  Is.  7d.  per  head  of  population. 
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A  study  of  i^use  itenui  suggeistB  tiie  soope  wfaioh*  «ziatft  b/t  tiie  cnltmtioB 
of  piodtiotB,  espeeially  vegetable  produots,  now  impozted^  and  the  gpeai 
room  lor  expansion  in  the  manufactuiing  indnatnee. 

BxpoBTS  OF  DoMUteio  Pboduob. 

The  exports  from  New  South  Wales  consist  chiefly  of  goods  prodnced  or 
manufactured  in  the  State,  the  re-exports  of  extra- AustraHan  produee  beings 
comparatively  small. 

Under  the  present  conditions  of  development  in  t^e  State,  the  export 
of  domestic  produce  b  a  very  ^r  indication  of  its  progress  in  productive 
pursuits.  The  value  of  the  domestic  exports  in  1905  was  nearly  two  and 
a  half  times  as  great  as  in  1886 ;  and,  speaking  generally,  the  expansion 
during  the  intervening  period  of  twenty  years  has  been  of  a  steady  character. 
Wool  constitutes  the  largest  item  of  domestic  export,  and  any  fluctuation  in  Uie 
production  or  market  value  of  the  staple  is  plainly  marked  in  the  whole 
trade.  The  highest  value  prior  to  1885  was  reached  in  1888,  when  the  export 
of  commodities  of  domestic  produce  was  valued  at  £15,625,835.  In  1885 
there  was  a  sharp  fall  in  the  price  of  wool  and  staples  generally,  to  the  extent 
of  about  12  per  cent.,  while  there  were  further  losses  due  to  a  succession 
of  dry  seasons.  The  exports  of  produee  other  than  that  of  the  State  ako 
show  a  decline  about  this  period,  ascribable  in  part  to  the  causes  which 
affected  the  general  exports,  and  to  the  establishment  of  direct  communication 
between  Great  Britain  and  Queensland  and  Tasmania ;  but  the  lost  ground 
has  been  more  than  recovered.  It  may  be  well  to  explain  that  the  apparently 
abnormal  increase  in  the  value  of  produce,  other  than  domestic,  exported 
during  1898  was  entirely  due  to  the  large  export  of  gold  coin  during  that  year : — 


Domestic  Produce  exported. 

Oihmr  produee 

Year. 

Re-Exported, 

Gold. 

Commodities. 

TotaL 

inolodiuffGold. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1860-64 

8,275,407 

20.785,5.^5 

29.OK0,942 

9,841.618 

186r>-69 

4,011.327 

31,841.272 

35.852.599 

11.696.579 

1870-74 

3,492,628 

37,919.502 

41,412.130 

18,686,172 

1875-79 

2.276.585 

46.452,700 

48,729,286 

17,853.760 

1880-84 

1,853.038 

65,491,703 

67.344,741 

21,162.787 

1886 

71.539 

11,987,741 

12.059.280 

4,690,827 

1886 

24.918 

11,558,311 

11,583.229 

4.134.708 

1887 

34,184 

14.206.128 

14,240,312 

4.281.438 

1888 

165,540 

15.516.852 

15,682,.392 

5,237,738 

1889 

321,731 

17,378.662 

17.7C0.393 

5.694,541 

J  890 

1.37,169 

17.095.5!i6 

17.232.725 

4,813,212 

1891 

1,296.093 

19,789.619 

21,085.712 

4,858,308 

1892 

11.486 

17.695,616 

17,707,102 

4,265.146 

1893 

25,885 

17,068..328 

17,094.213 

5,827.010 

1894 

325.302 

15.579.659 

15,904,961 

4,672,712 

1895 

1.06.3,558 

15.372,652 

16.436,210 

6.498.576 

1896 

1,699.549 

15.043,142 

16,742,691 

6,267.668 

1897 

1,725.940 

15,331,603 

17,057.543 

6.693,629 

1898 

1.750,747 

15,976,320 

17,727,067 

9,921,050 

1899 

1,301,666 

17,920,189 

19,221.854 

9.223,612 

1900 

1,330,249 

17,543,2.39 

18,873,488 

9.291.028 

1901 

.381,055 

19.534,829 

19,915,884 

7,4.35,240 

1902 

517,038 

16,731,456 

17,248.494 

6.295,557 

1903 

877.953 

17.867,799 

18,745,752 

8,072,307 

1904 

718,490 

21,978.280 

22.696,770 

10,307.764 

1905 

762,058 

27.277.608 

28,039,666 

8,717.336 

It  should  be  explained  that  the  value  of  export  of  domestic  produce  in  1904 
and  1905  depends  upon  an  estimate.  Owing  to  the  manner  in  which  the  Cus- 
toms Department  now  records  the  Interstate  movements  of  goods,  it  is  not 
possible  to  ascertain  the  value  of  any  State's  own  produce  exported  to  the  other 
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0ta;te8--«it  is  all  oombined  as  Australian  produce.  It  has,  tberefore,  been 
Beeessary  to  estimate  the  interstate  export  of  New  South  Wales  produce, 
but  it  is  believed  that  the  figure  quoted  is  substantially  correct,  as  the  bulk 
of  such  goods  is  produced  in  the  exporting  State. 

The  value  of  New  South  Wales  produce  exported  in  1905  was  the  highest 
on  record,  and  relatively  to  population  it  has  been  exceeded  only  twice 
dunng  the'  last  twenty  years,  this  satisfactory  result  being  due  to  increased 
production  and  high  prices.  Prior  to  1906  the  year  1891  had  shown  the 
highest  value.  The  table  just  given  shows  a  notable  rise  in  the  value  of 
domestic  produce  exported  during  1889,  which  was  well  sustained  imtil  1698. 
This  may  be  attributed  in  the  first  place  to  a  fortunate  fiuccession  of  good 
seasons,  and  in  the  second  to  the  production  of  silver,  which  became  an 
important  article  of  export  in  the  year  named.  'Hie  large  decrease  in  1894 
is  fully  accounted  for  by  the  fall  in  prices,  the  depression  preventing  such 
increased  production  as  would  have  had  the  effect  of  sustaining  the  total 
export  value.  In  1895  and  1896  there  was  a  further  slight  fail,  although 
the  average  price  of  the  commodities  produced  in  the  State  was  higher  than 
in  1894  ;  but  althou^  prices  in  1897  were  not  so  good  as  in  1896,  the  value 
of  the  domestic  exports  was  greater,  not  only  in  the  total  amount,  but  in 
1^  average  per  head  of  population.  The  recovery  in  prices  from  1898 
onwards  enabled  the  exports  of  domestic  produce  to  show  a  decided  increase 
on  the  values  of  the  previous  years,  although  1902  and  1903  were  affected 
by  decreased  production  on  account  of  adverse  seasons.  In  the  chapter  on 
"  Food  and  Prices  "  will  be  found  the  price  levels  of  exports  since  1860, 
showing  that  prices  since  1884  have  fallen  by  about  30  per  cent. 

In  the  presentation  of  these  figures  it  will  be  seen  that  the  value  of  com- 
modities has  been  separated  froijti  that  of  gold,  although  in  dealing  with  the 
exports  of  the  Australian  States,  gold  should  be  reckoned  a  commodity  as 
much  as  wool,  wheat,  or  any  other  article. 

Below  will  be  found  the  value  of  the  trade  per  inhabitant,  the  subdivision 
being  the  same  as  that  adopted  in  the  previous  table  : — 


rear. 

Domestic  Produce  Exported. 

Other  Produce 
Re-exported. 

Gold. 

Ckmimodities. 

Total. 

inclnding  Gold. 

£     8. 

d. 

£     8.    d. 

£     8.     d. 

£     8.    d. 

1860-64 

4  11 

2 

11     9     1 

16    0    3 

5     8     6 

1866-69 

1  16 

9 

14  11   10 

16    8    7 

5    6    4 

1870-74 

1     6 

6 

14     8    0 

15  14    6 

5    3    0 

1875-79 

0  14 

5 

14  13    5 

15    7  10 

5  12    9 

1880-84 

0    9 

3 

16    6    4 

16  15    7 

5    5    5 

1885 

0     I 

6 

12  18    6 

13    0    0 

5     1     2 

1886 

0    0 

6 

11  18    6 

11   19    0 

4    5    3 

1887 

0    0 

8 

14    2    9 

14    3    5 

4    5    3 

1688 

0    3 

2 

14  19    8 

15    2  10 

5     1    2 

1889 

0    6 

0 

16    5  11 

16  11  11 

5    4  11 

1890 

0    2 

6 

15  10    4 

15  12  10 

4    7    4 

1891 

1     2 

8 

17     6    7 

18    9    3 

4    5     1 

1892 

0    0 

3 

15    0    8 

15    0  11 

3  12    6 

1893 

0    0 

5 

14    3    9 

14    4    2 

4  16  10 

1894 

0    5 

4 

12  13  11 

12  19    3 

3  16    2 

1805 

0  17 

0 

12    5  10 

13    2  10 

4    7  11 

1896 

1     6 

9 

11  16    9 

13    3    6 

4  18    8 

1897 

1     6 

9 

11  17     8 

13    4    5 

5    3    9 

1898 

1     6 

8 

12    3    5 

13  10    1 

7  11     2 

1899 

0  19 

6 

13   .8    9 

14    8    3 

6  18    4 

1900 

0  19 

8 

12  19     1 

13  18    9 

6  17    2 

1901 

0    5 

7 

14    4    9 

14  10    4 

5    8    5 

1902 

0    7 

5 

12    0     1 

12    7    6 

4  10    4 

1903 

0  12 

4 

12  12    0 

13    4    4 

5  13    6 

1904 

0    9 

11 

15    3  10 

15  13    0 

7    2    6 

1905 

0  10 

4 

18    8  11 

18  19    3 

6  17  11 
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It  will  be  plain  from  these  figures  that  in  spite  of  the  large  and  increasing 
amount  which  the  State  owes  to  its  outside  creditors,  and  the  great  fall  in 

Jmces  previously  referred  to,  the  export  of  domestic  produce  available  to  pay 
or  imports  shows  very  little  diminution.  The  annual  pajrments  of  interest 
on  outside  indebtedness — State  and  private — ^now  amount  to  over  £4  per  head. 
As  a  country  manufacturing  for  export  New  South  Wales  has  not  yet 
achieved  any  position  worth  mentioning.  So  many  channels  have  been  j^- 
sented  for  the  successful  emplojnment  of  capital  that  little  attention  has  been 
bestowed  upon  the  possibility  of  New  South  Wales  supplying  other  countries 
with  its  own  manufactures ;  but  as  these  outlets  of  capital  are  closed,  the 
vast  possibilities  of  the  country  in  other  directions  will  doubtless  be  recognised. 
The  following  table  shows  the  nature  of  the  domestic  exports  from  New  South 
Wales  during  1905,  the  classification  being  similar  to  that  adopted  for  the 
imports.  The  exports  are  divided  into  those  to  other  Australian  States  and 
to  oversea  countries,  those  to  other  Australian  States  depending  on  an 
estimate  as  previously  explained  : — 


ArticlM  of  DomefUo  Produce  Exported. 

Toother 

Australian 

State*. 

ToCkmntrlee 
Ovenea. 

TotaL 

Food,  Drink,  Narcotics,  and  Stunalants— 
Animal  food    , 

£ 

268,182 

646,45A 

25,647 

10,028 

176.798 

10,605 

£ 

1,537.259 

1,123,616 

12,982 

616 

664 

636 

£ 
1,806,441 

Vegetable  food 

1,770,072 

Drinks — alcoholic 

38,629 

„        non-alcoholic 

10,644 

Tobacco  and  other  narcotics    

176,462 

Other  stimnlanta    

11,140 

•1,136,516 

2,675,772 

3,812,288 

Live  animals   .,,.-,...,.,,,.,„,,,T,t,-,t-.fT--»T,.,t,T»», 

2,007,349 
21,278 

137,616 
12,609 

2,234,864 

Plants  

33,882 

2,118,622 

160,124 

2,268,746 

Textile  fabrics,  dress,  and  manafactored  fibrous 
materials 

272,798 
688,688 

2.683,834 

34,762 

7,411 

22.492 
196,549 

11,672,949 
320,482 
116,068 

295,290 

Products  of  arts  and  manufactures,  n.e.L    

Staple  Animal  and  Vegetable  Substances,  in- 
duding  Mineral  Oils- 
Animal  substances ^ 

785,287 
14,166.783 

Vegetable  substances    

355.244 

Oils    

123,479 

3,487,493 

12,228,640 

15,716,033 

Staple  minerals  and  metals 

2,894,276 

291 

11,647 

1,991.872 

1,339.271 

6,242 

4,886.148 

Specie  and  bullion 

1,339,662 

Indefinite  articles    

16,889 

Total 

9,648,846 

18,390,821 

28,039,666 

Out  of  the  amount  £9,648,845  shown  above  as  exported  to  other  Australian 
States,  considerably  more  than  half  was  for  export  oversea,  representing  the 
value  of  wool  sent  from  the  Riverina  and  Western  divisions  of  New  South 
Wales  to  Victoria  and  South  Australia,  silver-lead  ore  and  concentrates  sent 
from  Broken  Hill  to  South  Australia,  and  other  staple  products — ^agricultural, 
pastoral,  and  mineral — sent  to  both  States.  By  far  the  larger  portion  of  the 
exports  consists  of  raw  materials,  which  are  all  practiciJly  produced  for 
export  abroad.  The  following  table  shows  during  the  last  three  years  the 
quantities  and  values  of  the  principal  articles  of  New  South  Wales  produce 
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exported  direct  to  countries  beyond  the  Commonwealth,  and  it  will  be 
apparent  how  the  export  trade  depends  on  the  production  from  primary 
industries,  and  is  afiected  by  the  variation  in  prices  : — 


▲rtiolM  Exported  Orenea. 


QoAiitKjr. 


190S. 


1904. 


1006. 


Value. 


1008. 


1004. 


1006. 


Wool 


lb. 


cwt. 


Tellow 

Skinsand  hides 

Meats,  aU  kinds 

Butter lb. 

Wheat    bushel 

Flour ton 

Ookl,  bullion    os. 

Copper,  ingoto  and  matte cwt. 

•f      <w«   •• 

Silver,  bullion os. 

Silver-lead,  bullion cwt 

**         ore „ 

Silver  contained  in  matte oa. 

Spelter  and  concentrates. cwt. 


iSfi™-^- 


ingote    „ 

„   ore „ 

Coal  and  coke ton 

Timber,  dressed  and  undressed  . . . 


164,420,885 

"iiiiii 


178,847,062 
»7',480 


8,608.776 

109,762 

1,888 

226,919 

176,069 

31.168 

117.014 

800,802 

1 

048,060 

7,801 

63,428 

33,000 

10,926 

1,062,106 


20,640,960 
8,962,627 
21,692 
186,607 
163,048 
41,636 
1,121,402 
684,741 
401,568 

"246',i85 
117,666 
42,497 
11,441 

1,642,667 


210,276,686 
"866,706 


14,418,676 

4,617,676 

84,292 

184,717 

170,402 

1.881 

272,968 

666,079 

818,189 

164,682 

203,790 

4,210 

87,709 

14,269 

1,942,447 


£ 

7,276,288 

246,697 

186,668 

887,827 

800,498 

826,989 

16,622 

14,859 

836,585 

478,372 

21,695 

18,044 

318,761 

1 

97,257 

2,731 

29.688 

209,037 

27,702 

1,002,479 

211,621 


£ 

7,658,804 
208,1151 
244.160 
823.791 
420.482 
n9,267 

1,899.390 
168,942 
718,486 
436,533 
41,631 
121,102 
666,073 
181,206 


87.430 
66.964 
2ft4,684 
47,494 
728.559 
170,869 


£ 
10,067,600 
828,776 
418,284 
669,012 
917,171 
614,224 
761,437 
262,647 
762,048 
672,477 
1,204 

38,710 
648,518 
119,028 

18,606 

38,806 

2,667 

264,840 

61,476 
796,806 
311,861 


It  will  be  understood  that  the  figures  in  the  above  table  represent  the 
direct  exports  only.  In  almost  every  case,  and  especially  for  wool  and 
silver-lead,  the  real  exports  would  appear  very  much  larger  if  the  Interstate 
transfers  in  transit  were  added. 

The  relative  importance  of  these  articles  will  be  seen  from  the  following 
statement,  which  is  based  on  the.  experience  of  the  three  years  in  the  above 
table,  and  which  shows  the  proportion  per  cent,  of  the  value  of  the  export 
of  each  article  to  the  total  oversea  export  of  domestic  produce  : — 


Article. 


Proportion 
percent. 


Article. 


Proportion 
percent. 


Wool    

Leather    

Tallow 

Skins  and  Hides.. 

Meat 

Batter 

Wheat  and  Floor 
Gold 


54*0 
1-7 
17 
2-9 
3-5 
3-7 
5-7 
5-0 


Ck>pper  

Silver  and  Lead  , 

Tin 

Coal    

Timber  

All  other  articles 


3*4 
4-6 
1-9 
5-5 
1-3 
61 


1000 


Wool  is  the  great  staple  export  of  the  State,  and  comprises  over  one-half 
of  the  value  of  the  domestic  exports.  A  marked  feature  of  the  wool  trade 
is  the  growing  disposition  of  buyers  on  the  Continent  of  Europe  to  purchase 
th«r  supplies  direct  from  the  State  instead  of  obtaining  them  through  the 
London  brokers.  Year  by  year  the  representatives  of  foreign  manufacturers 
who  visit  Sydney  for  the  purpose  of  attending  the  wool  scdes  become  more 
numerous.  A  little  more  than  twenty  years  ago  all  the  wool  destined  for 
Europe  may  be  said  to  have  found  its  way  to  London,  while  in  1905  the 
shipments  of  the  staple  of  local  growth  to  Belgium,  France,  (Germany,  and 
Italy  amounted  to  142,244,492  lb.,  valued  at  £6,715,396.    A  direct  trade 
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Gotmtry. 

Vidue. 

1B8L 

1891. 

1901. 

1096. 

1881. 

1891. 

190L 

1966. 

United  Kingdom  

£ 
4,062,766 
8,988 
988 

40.098 
90 

£ 

6,741.360 

1.019.614 

407.924 

409,668 

88.931 

3,088 

£ 
8,868,008 

874.012 

1,238.492 

1,296,274 

89,169 

120.174 

£ 
8,002,886 
1,164.696 
2,278,897 
8,169.484 
148.624 
288,164 

. 

per  cent  per  cent  per  cent 

96-9         74-9         61-9 

•1         18-8         U-d 

•0           6-8         16-7 

6-8         17-6 

1-0           1-2             -6 

•0             -0           1-6 

percenb 

are 

Belffhim  .7. 

11-5 

QcmiMiy 

22T 

FnuMw 

81-4 

United  States 

1'6 
9-9 

Tbtal   

4,107,716 

7,670,460 

7,420.119 

10,067,600 

100-0 

lOOD 

loot) 

109H> 

It  will  be  observed  that  since  1881  the  wool  exported  to  the  United  King- 
dom hae  decreased  from  98*9  to  30*6  per  cent.  France  and  Germany  botili 
show  proportionate  increases  throughout  the  n^ole  period,  riong  from  nothiiq^ 
in  1881,  to  31*4  per  cent,  for  France,  and  22*7  per  cent,  for  Germany  in  1905« 

The  other  products  of  the  pastoral  industry,  leather,  tallow,  and  skins  i^d 
hides,  form  an  export  of  considerable  value  and  amount  to  6  per  cent,  of 
the  total. 

Shipments  of  the  principal  minerals  are  also  made  on  an  important  scale. 
Coal  forms  one  of  the  staple  exports  of  New  South  Wales,  the  quantity  shipped 
W3rand  the  Commonwealth  in  1906  reaching  1,940,229  tons,  v^ued  at 
£792,751.  The  largest  quantity  exportikl  in  any  year  was  in  1903^  when  it 
amounted  to  1,955,191  tons. 

The  export  o£  silver,  silvea^lead,  and  ate  has  beootme  impratant  since 
1884,.  the  value  for  1893  amounting  to  £3,031,720,  although^  in  conaequetnoe 
of  the  great  fall  in  the  price  of  the  metal^  due  to  the  dosing  oi  the  Indiaa 
mints  and  the  stoppage  of  purchases  by  the  United  States  Government,  the 
value  of  the  export  greatly  declined,  being  only  £1,704,055  in  1898.  The 
year  1900,  however,  witnessed  a  revival  in  production,  and  in  1905  the  value 
of  the  export  was  £949,254.  Extensive  development  has  taken  place  in 
the  copper-mining  industry  within  recent  years,  the  export  of  the  mineral 
of  bcal  production  increasing  from  £197,814  in  1896  to  £580,929  in  1906. 
Twenty  years  ago  the  industry  contributed  about  half  a  million  to  the  exports 
of  the  State ;  but  there  was  a  steady  decline  from  1883  to  1894,  when  the 
value  of  the  shipments  of  locally-produced  copper  was  only  £63,617.  The 
satisfactory  prices  realised  of  late  years  have  Imd  a  stimulating  effect  on  the 
industry,  and  a  similar  cause  accounts  for  the  increase  in  the  production  of 
tin,  the  exports  of  which  rose  from  £68,546  in  1896  to  £90,482  in  1899  and 
to  £328,371  in  1905.  It  should  be  explained  that  the  amounts  just  quoted 
as  the  e2cports  of  silver-lead,  copper,  and  tin,  include  the  quantities  trans* 
ferred  to  other  States,  as  practically  the  whole  of  these  were  for  export 
abroad. 

Re-export  Trade. 

The  re-export  trade  of  the  State  increased  considerably  imtil  1889,  but 
during  the  next  few  years  a  marked  decline  was  experienced.  In  1895,  how*- 
ever,  an  improvement  was  manifested,  and  this  has  continued.  The  ^pping 
facilities  of  Sydney  at  one  time  attracted  to  tiie  port  a  large  amount  dt 
trade  from  New  Zealand,  Queensland,  and  the  South  Seas,  for  transhipment 
to  Europe ;  but  tiie  establishment  of  direct  communication  between  those 
countries  and  Europe  checked  to  some  extent  the  expansion  of  the  re-export 
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The  total  value  of  tlie  le-ezpoirts  of  the  State  will  be  found  on  reference  to 
the  previous  tables  showing  the  values,  absolute  and  pear  head  of  population, 
of  domestic  exports  and  re-exports.  Gold,  consisting  largely  of  Queensland 
and  New  Zealand  metal  coined  at  the  mint  and  shipped  by  the  banks  to 
London,  the  United  States,  and  the  East,  forms  a  laxge  proportion  of  the  trade, 
while  there  is  also  a  large  re-e^>ort  of  wo<d,  chiefly  the  produce  of  Queens- 
land. In  addition  there  is  a  fairly  large  trade  in  provisions  and  manu&ctured 
articles  of  British  and  foreign  production  with  New  Zealand,  New  Caledonia, 
Kji,  and  other  islands  of  the  Pacific.  The  following  tablb  shows  the  value 
of  the  principal  articles  of  other  than  domestic  produce  re-exported  during 
1905,  groupied  under  similar  heads  as  the  domestic  exports  on  page  314.  The 
goods  are  distinguished  according  as  they  are  the  produce  of  other  Australian 
States  or  the  produce  of  British  and  foreign  countries  : — 


Ajtioles  Ra-Sxported. 

AustraUan 
Produce. 

other 
Produoe. 

Total. 

Food,  Drink,  Narootics,  and  Stimulants- 
Animal  food 

£ 

161,496 

386,130 

3,840 

55 

807 

6,007 

£ 

37,134 
116.902 

91,910 
692 

80,468 
151,487 

£ 

196,692 

603,03g 

95,750 

747 

Vegetable  food    

Drinks — alcoholic   , 

,,          non-alcoholic   

Tobacco  and  other  narcotics 

81,276 
157,494 

Tea  and  other  stimalant-s 

563.337 

478.693 

1,086,980 

X^ive Miimftls    ,. ......,.«.  ^^4...     .x.4.1  *. 

1,938 
2,196 

9,645 
3,963 

11,583 
6,168 

Phmttt , 

4,133 

13,606 

17,74^ 

Textile  fabrics,  dpess,  and  mannfantnred  fibrous 
materials  

32,638 
69,408 

1,447,420 
2,924 
6,480 

635,866 
1,140,206 

46,215 
35.067 
63,092 

668,604 
1,199,614 

1,493,636 
87,991 
68.572 

Products  of  arte  and  manufactures,  n.e.i 

Staple  Animal  and  Vegetable  Substances,   in- 
cluding Mineral  Oils — 
Animal  Ri^b^^mfses       ,a    a...  .               ....... 

Oils    

1.547,870 

1,920,446 

3,468,316 

Staple  minerals  and  metals  

1.745.823 

1,380,539 

1,455 

78,541 

966,944 

21,047 

1, 824*364 
2,347,483 

Specie  and  bullion 

Indefinite  articles  

*»fMW 

Totol 

6,238,157 

3,479,179 

8,717,336 

Of  the  Australian  produce  £863,249  was  re-exported  to  other  States, 
and  £4,374.908  oversea ;  while  of  the  ''  oiiier  "  produce  £1,751,378  was  sent 
to  other  Australian  States,  and  £1,727,801  to  countnes  oversea. 

Amongst  raw  commodities  the  principal  articles  re-exported  are  tallow, 
skins  and  hides,  tin,  and  wool ;  while  the  manufactured  articles  are  chiefly 
appwel  and  soft  goods,  metal  manufactures,  iron  and  steel,  machinery,  drugs 
aod  chemicals,  books  and  stationery,  boots,  beer  and  ^nrits,  tobacco,  cigars 
and  dgaeettos,  and  aiso  large  quantities  of  provisions. 
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The  trade  of  the  State  with  the  United  Kingdom  is  greater  than  with 
any  other  country.  At  the  same  time  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  real 
trade  with  the  United  Kingdom  is  not  shown,  because  on  the  one  side  foreign 
goods  are  sent  to  Australia  through  London,  and  on  the  other  a  large  portion 
of  the  exports  from  New  South  Wales  to  Victoria  and  South  Australia  is 
eventually  shipped  to  the  United  Kingdom.  The  following  statement 
shows  the  total  trade  of  New  South  Wales  during  1905  with  the  principal 
countries  : — 


Coootry. 


Imports. 


Export!. 


Total  Trade. 


Australian  States   

United  Kingdom    

British  Possessions — 

Canada 

Hong  Kong 

India  and  Ceylon    

New  Zealand    a 

Sonth  Africa   

Straits  Settlements    .... 

Others  

Foreign  Conntries— 

Belgium    

China    

France  

Germany  

Italy 

Japan    

New  Caledonia    

Norway 

Philippine  Islands  .  .* 

South  Sea  Islands  

United  States 

Others  

Total 


£ 
14»938,8S5 
8,602,283 

73,443 

89,351 

717,948 

1,369,001 

5,254 

82,830 

110,399 


£ 
12,263,472 
10,222,422 

41,520 

424,460 

1,330,189 

934,661 

371,727 

70,991 
335,121 


25,989,399 


222,994 
28,631 

138,028 

864,289 
73,757 

145,267 
18,399 
25,026 
27,854 
77,205 
1,636,069 

177,040 


3,434,609 


29,424,008 


25,994,563 


1,787,163 
318,159 
3,670,246 
2,771,396 
176,770 
377,451 
135,446 


183,853 
107,806 
602,145 
732,004 


10,762,439 


38,757,002 


£ 
27,202,357 
18,824,710 

114,963 
513,811 
2,048,137 
2,303,662 
376,981 
153,821 
446,520 


51,983,962 


2.010,157 
346,790 

8,708.274 

3,636,685 
250,527 
522.708 
153,845 
25,026 
211,707 
185,071 

2,238,214 
909,044 


14,197,048 


66,181,010 


The  statement  represents  the  direct  trade  with  the  countries  specified, 
irrespective  of  whence  the  goods  originally  came  or  where  they  ultimately 
go.  It  is  impossible  to  trace  the  exports  to  their  ultimate  destination,  but, 
so  far  as  the  imports  are  concerned,  the  Customs  Department  now  records 
the  countries  of  origin  of  the  goods,  that  is  to  say,  the  countries  where 
the  goods  were  actually  produced  or  manufactured.  The  next 
statement   affords    a  comparison   of  the  imports  during  1905,  according 
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to  the  countries  whence  they  were  diiectly  shipped,  and  according  to  the 
countries  of  origin.  In  each  case  the  proportions  of  each  to  the  total  imports 
are  attached : — 


Coantry. 


Direct  bnportt.  Origin  of  tanporte. 


Proportion  per  cent. 


Direct 
Importer 


Origin  Of 
ImportiL 


Atutralian  States 

United  Kiogdom  

British  Poniwsions — 

Canada    

Hong  Kong    

India  and  Ceylon  .. 

New  Zealand 

Straits  Settlements 
Others 


Foreign  Countries — 

Belgium  

China  

France 

Germany 

Italy    

Japan  

Norway  

South  Sea  Islands 

Switzerland    

United  SUtes 

Others 

Total   ... 


£ 
14,938,885 

8,602,288 

73,443 
89,361 

717,948 

1,369,001 

82,830 

115,653 


25,989,399 


222,994 
28,631 

138,0*28 

864,289 
78,757 

145,257 

26,026 

77,265 

1,433 

1,636,069 

221,860 


3,434,609 


29,424,008 


£ 
13,364,646 

8,066,621 


112,187 
28,808 

803,232 

1,331,819 

44,789 

129,060 


50-77 
29-24 

0-25 
0*31 
2*44 
4-65 
0-28 
0-39 


23,881,162 


88*33 


104,011 
118,462 
625,707 

1,233.783 

78,854 

175.674 

107,069 

86,118 

121,983 

2,356,737 
534,448 


0-76 
010 
0-47 
2*94 
0^ 
0-49 
0*09 
0-26 


6-56 
0*75 


5,542,846 


11-67 


29,424,008 


100-00 


45*42 
27*41 

0*38 
010 
2*73 
4*53 
0-15 
0*44 


81*16 


035 
0*40 
213 
419 
0-27 
0*60 
0*36 
0*29 
0*42 
8*01 
1-82 


18*84 


100-00 


During  the  year  Australian  produce  to  the  value  of  £8,226  was  re-imported 
from  outside  die  Commonwealth,  and  extra  Australian  produce  to  the  value 
of  £1,582,465  was  re-imported  from  the  other  states.  The  table  shows  that 
there  were  fairly  considerable  differences  in  the  case  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
Hongkong,  Belgium,  France,  Oermany,  and  the  United  States,  and  smaller 
differences  in  the  case  of  all  the  countries,  between  the  direct  imports  and 
those  according  to  country  of  origin,  and  the  differences  would  be  larger 
still  if  it  were  not  that  the  totals  for  countries  of  origin  are  increased  on  account 
of  goods  re-imported  from  other  States  during  the  year.  According  to  tiie 
direct  imports  about  29  per  cent,  of  the  total  was  received  from  the  United 
Kingdom,  8  per  cent,  from  British  possessions,  and  12  per  cent,  from  foreign 
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countries,  wheMBs,  in  realttj,  the  proportion  of  Britnh  goods  imported 
27  pear  oent.,  and  of  foreign  goods  19  per  cent.,  tlie  proportion  of  tkose  the 
produce  of  British  possessions  being  unaltered. 

The  table  below  shows  in  quinquennial  periods  since  18^,  the  volume  of 
imports  divided  under  the  four  heads,  Australian  States,  the  United  Kingdom, 
British  possessions,  and  Foreign  countries  : — 


Iinportfl  fpom-^ 

Period. 

1 

Total  Imports. 

AaataHmn 

United 

British 

Countries. 

States. 

Kingdom. 

Possessions. 

£ 

1 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1860-64   

13,545,569 

1    20,434,652 

3.925.407 

5.985,897 

43,891,525 

1S65-69   

16,099.827 

'    16.110,316 

6.629.998 

5.843.688 

44,683,829 

1870-74 

20,812,068 

20,207>644 

5,369,547 

4,569,373 

*  60.958.632 

187^79   

29,386,218 

31,705.686 

4,914,799 

5.990,184 

71,996,887 

1880-84   

32,592.680 

48.726,544 

7,092,661 

9,502,846 

97,914,731 

1885-89   

40.837>186 

48,279,004 

8,134,224 

11,063,225 

108,314.239 

1890-94   

44,238,360 

41,293,833 

6,943.513 

10,208,197 

102,683,903 

1895-99   

47,175.625 

37.123,060 

7.775,602 

16,271,863 

108,346,150 

1900-04   

57,426419 

1    43,118.128 

10.147.402 

23,827,977 

134.519,626 

1905 

14,938,885 

8.602,288 

1 

2,448,226 

3,434,609 

29.424,008 

If  these  figures  be  stated  as  proportions  of  the  total  imports  the  following 
results  are  obtained  : — 


Period. 

ABstmlian 
SUtes. 

United 
Kingdom. 

British 
Possessions. 

F<M^iflrn 
Countries. 

Total. 

1860-64  

30*86 

46  56 

8-94 

13-64 

100 

186.^-69  

36-a3 

36  05 

14-84 

13-08 

100 

1870-74  

40-84 

39-65 

10-54 

8-97 

100 

1875-79  

40-81 

44  04 

6-83 

8-32 

100 

1880-84  

33-29 

49-76 

7-24 

9-71 

100 

1885-89  

37-70 

44-57 

7-51 

10-22 

100 

1890-94  

43-08 

40-22 

6  76 

9-94 

100 

1895-99  

43  54 

34-26 

7-18 

15-02 

100 

1900-04  

42  69 

32  06 

7-54 

17-71 

100 

1905 

60-77 

.29-24 

8-32 

1167, 

100 

The  imports  have  continually  increased  except  between  1890  and  1894^ 
the  years  of  the  financial  crisis.  During  the  last  fifteen  years  the  imports 
from  the  United  Kingdom  with  minor  variations  have  been  practically 
constant  and  are  now  over  one  million  per  annum  less  than  twenty  years 
ago.  On  the  contrary  the  imports  from  foreign  countries  have  been  con- 
tinually increasing,  and  are  now  over  two  and  a  half  millions  per  annum 
higher  than  during  1885-69.  This  diversion  of  trade  is  rather  remarkable, 
but  is  probably  more  apparent  than  real.  Twenty  years  ago  the  ships 
which  now  trade  direct  between  Australia  and  Europe  and  America  were 
either  just  beginning  to  nm  or  were  not  running  at  all,  and  goods  were 
sent  to  Australia  throu^  London  to  a  greater  extent  than  is  now  the 
case.  So  far  as  the  proportions  are  concerned,  the  Australian  States  and 
the  United  Kingdom  have  practically  changed  places.  Since  1874  the 
proportion  of  imports  from  British  possessions  has  hardly  varied,  but 
of  late  years  the  proportion  of  imports  from  foreign  countries  has  increased 
materially. 
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The  next  taUe  ahows  the  expods  fitom  New  Bocrtii  Wabs  under  ika  eftine 
heads  end  for  the  same  periods  as  in  the  i^ecediBg  tahleei»  aad  a,cazefiil  oon- 
sideratioii  of  the  figures  will  show  that  the  changes  in  ike  eiports  ha^e  been 
veiy  aiiiular  to  those  in  the  imports  ; — 


Sxporteto— 


Anttralfaui 
8tat«0. 


United 
Kingdom. 


British 


TonSm 
OmsMi. 


iy>tai 


1860-04 

1865-60. 

1870-74. 

1875-79. 

1880-84. 

1885^^. 

1890-94. 

1095-eO. 

1900-4)4. 

1906. 


16,8&,178 
20,6084)87 
24,463,181 
30,984,181 
37,167,523 
42,083,242 
47.760,714 
39,862,835 
44,483,581 
12,263,472 


£ 
10,510,501 
16,347,330 
24,192,274 
28,976,662 
39,964,529 
37,727,437 
39,358495 
43,903,480 
40,712,026 
10,222,422 


£ 
9,908,962 
9,204,936 
4,371,568 
4,214,291 
5,449,726 
4,508,809 
4,742,725 
6,137,642 
14,441,877 
3,606,669 


£ 

1,657,919 

1,208,825 

1,971,279 

2,407,911 

5,925,747 

10,885,370 

21,592,966 

35,585,823 

39,224,800 

10,702,439 


£ 

88,902,660 

47,369,178 

54,998,302 

66,583,045 

88,507,525 

95,204,858 

113,401,100 

124,780,780 

138,882,994 

36,707,002 


• 

PropovtMNs  pQ 

cent. 

1860-64 

43-26 

43*51 

44*48 

46-63     • 

41-99 

44-20 

42-10 

31-94 

32*03 

33  36 

27*02 
84*51 
43*99 
43-62 
4515 
39-63 
34-69 
34*62 
29*03 
27*81 

25-47 
19*43 
7-95 
6*83 
0-16 
4-74 
4-18 
4-92 
1040 
9-55 

4-26 

255 

3-68 

3*62 

6-70 

11-43 

19*03 

^•52 

28-24 

29  28 

100 

1865-69 

100 

1870-74 

lOO 

1875-79 

lOO 

1880-^ 

101^ 

1885-89 

lOO 

1800-94 ^ 

1895-99 

lOO 
100 

1900-04 

100 

1905. « 

100 

The  exports  show  a  similar  tendency  to  the  imports,  that  is  to  say,  they 
have  increased  constantly  from  period  to  period;  The  exports  to  the  United 
Songdom  have  been  stationary  during  the  last  twenty-five  years,  and  rda- 
tively,  the  proportion  has  hSi&a  from  45  to  28  per  e^xt.  Both  absohiteiy 
and  rriatively  the  exports  to  foreign  countries  have  increased  constantly; 
in  ^t  ih»  proportion  of  goods  now  sent  to  the  United  Kingdom  and  foreign 
countries  hardly  differs.  The  reason  is  mmilar  to  that  gir^i  regarding  the 
imports,  namely,  the  opening  up  of  direct  communication  with  ^e  various 
countries,  and  also  to  the  fact  that  gold  is  now  shipped  direct  to  those 
eonntries  on  account  of  the  United  Kingdom.  The  exp<nrts  to  Britidi 
pooscBBions  more  than  doubled  during  the  last  five  years,  and  at  first  right 
Uiis  might  seem  curious,  but  the  explanation  is  that  there  have  been 
heavy  shipments  of  gdd  and  silver  to  India  and  Ceylon. 

'  Trade  with  Austbauan  States. 

It  has  already  been  stated  that  the  records  of  Interstate  trade  are  to 
a  certain  extent  misleading.  The  outward  Interstate  t^ransfers  in  par- 
ticnlar  are  now  worth  very  Httle.  In  1904  records  of  outward  IntN!«tate 
transfers  were  abolicAied,  and  the  only  manner  in  which  the  exports  from  any 
State  to  the  other  States  could  be  obtained,  was  by  the  reverse  method  o£ 
taking  the  imports  into  the  other  States  as  the  exports  from  that  State. 
Ooosequently  the  values  of  the  Interstate  imports  and  exports  are  identieai. 
Mid  do  not  take  into  account  freight,  inauranoe,  &o.  The  export  values  an 
Aerefore  too  high,  tlie  avecage  excess  being  peiiiaps  as  much  as  10  or  16 
per  cent.    Moreover,  such  movements  as  those  of  Uve  stcdc  between  New 
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South  Wales  and  Queensland  and  South  AustraUa  are  reckoned  as  trade,  and 
again  both  the  imports  and  exports  are  increased  by  including  goods  which 
pass  through  the  State  and  are  subsequently  shipped  to  countries  outside 
Australia,  chiefly  the  United  Kingdom.  Altogether,  of  the  total  Interstate 
trade,  considerably  more  than  one-hall  is  only  nominal.  However,  taking 
the  figures  for  what  they  are  worth,  the  following  table  shows  the  total 
value  of  the  imports  from  and  exports  to  each  State  into  and  from  New  South 
Wales  at  intervsds  since  1870 : — 


state. 

1870. 

1880. 

1800.  • 

19 

1006. 

• 

Imports. 

VictorU    

Qaeenaland  

£ 

1,153,695 

1,767.974 

366,460 

144 

90,827 

£ 
2,187,119 
2,224,421 
690,407 

383,106 

£ 

2,097,259 

5,482,452 

2,086,492 

830 

432,615 

£ 

3,396,782 

4,631,384 

1,439,528 

147,908 

548,478 

£ 
3,932,531 
6,809,505 

South  Australia  

2,570,070 

WetUrn  Australia 

Tasmania 

413,484 
1,213,295 

Total 

3,379,120 

5,485,053 

10,049,648 

10,164,080 

14,^38,885 

Exports. 

Victoria    

2,683.552 
680,301 
350,247 

26^555 

£ 

4,578,867 

1,362,262 

830,256 

1,104 

81,484 

£ 

5,386,553 

1,670,465 

3,700,124 

17,811 

215,674 

£ 

3,977,828 

1,918,903 

3,259,530 

445,974 

376,979 

£ 
5,476,662 

Queensland  

South  Australia  

2,541,786 

3,099,190 

674,432 

471,402 

Western  Australia 

Tasmania 

Total 

3,640,655 

6,853.973 

10,990,627 

9,979,214 

12,263,472 

The  trade  between  New  South  Wales  and  the  other  States  has  increased 
constantly  since  1870,  and  shows  special  expansion  between  1880  and  1890, 
owing  to  the  opening  up  of  the  Broken  Hill  silver  mines  about  1884.  Practi- 
cally the  whole  of  the  trade  of  Broken  Hill  passes  through  South  Australia, 
and  increases  the  volume  of  trade  credited  to  it.  South  Australia  also  receives 
credit  for  large  quantities  of  wool  sent  from  the  Western  districts  of  New 
South  Wales  for  transhipment  oversea.  The  decline  after  1890  was  due  to 
the  fact  that  the  pastoral  industry  was  afiected  by  unfavourable  seasons 
and  lower  prices,  and  Broken  HiU  also  by  lower  prices  for  its  minerals. 
The  largest  trade  of  all  the  States  is  with  Victoria,  although  Queensland  is 
not  far  behind.  A  great  part  of  the  Riverina  and  south-western  districts 
of  the  State  trades  almost  exclusively  with  Melbourne.  Included  in  the 
Queensland,  West  Australian,  and  Tasmanian  figures  is  gold  sent  to  Sydney 
for  coinage,  while  movements  of  live  stock  are  included  in  aU  the^  States — 
Queensland  being  most  largely  affected  in  each  case.  There  are  also  included 
the  re-exports  of  British  and  foreign  produce  from  State  to  State. 

The  chief  value  of  the  Interstate  records  now  is  to  show  how  the  trade 
of  the  State  has  been  affected  by  Federation,  as  since  1901  the  old  State 
tariffs  have  been  abolished,  and  trade  between  all  the  States  is  free.  The 
New  South  Wales  markets  were  practically  free  to  the  other  States  before 
Federation.  The  following  statement  shows  for  each  of  the  years  1903,  1904, 
and  1905  the  value  of  the  imports  of  AustraHan  produce  from  the  other 
States  into  New  South  Wales,  and  the  value  of  New  South  Wales  produce 
exported  to  the  other  States.  The  first  year  fully  affected  by  the  opera- 
tions of  the  Federal  Tariff  was  1903. 
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The  articles  exchanged  between  New  South  Wales  and  the  other  States  are 
many,  and  only  those  are  shown  in  the  statement  which  were  probably  intended 
for  consumption.  The  export  figures  for  1904  and  1905  are  partly  estimated 
for  reasons  already  explained. 


Artkde. 


Auftralian  Produce  imported  from 
other  ilustraliftn  Statvs. 


1003. 


1005. 


New  South  W&Ies  Produce 
exported t)  other  AustnUUn  States. 


1003. 


1004. 


1005. 


Butter 

Cheese    

Kgg8    •. 

FUh— aUkinda 

Meats — 

Bacon  and  ham 

Frozen  beef  

„       mutton 

Extract  of 

Preserved  

MUk— 

Preserved  &  Coocentrated 

Biscuits ,. 

Confectionery    

Fruits— dried    

fresh    

Vegetables — fresh    

Grain— Maize    

OaU 

Grain,  prepared — 

Flour  

Malt    

Bran,  pollard,  and  sharps.. 

Hay  and  chaff  

•lams  and  jellies    

Linseodcake 

Onions    

PoUtoes 

Sugar  

Ale  and  beer 

Spirito— Brandy   

Wine,  Fermented,  N.E.I.    ... 

Aerated  waters 

Tobacco — Manufactured 

Cigarettes  

Cigars 

Hops   

Pickles    

Salt 

Bbuikets 

Woollens    

Apparel  and  attire  

Umbrellas,  parasols 

Boots  and  shoes    

Hato  and  caps   

Cordage,  fibrous  ., 

Books 

Paper  

Stationery 

Pianos 


£ 

125.735 
•27,889 
37,851 
16,091 

32.915 

14,781 

10 

1,838 

42.913 

5,006 

4.616 
15,324 
43.492 
258.861 
49,777 
43,221 
98,635 

152.672 
83.193 
23.122 

554.796 

59,026 

331 

28.840 

207,338 

512,367 

30.634 
14.851 
33,026 

4,371 

43,960 

5.724 
15,479 

16.966 

7.385 

25,809 

7.185 

38,786 

130,361 

5.676 

124.777 

28,297 

22.568 

7.180 
13,846 
33,300 

919 


£ 
93.009 
16.331 
41,726 
14,269 

51,700 

8,196 

252 

1,136 

27,686 

9.116 

10,294 
26.010 
56.106 
252.583 
35.312 
39.503 
59,113 

59,461 

79,657 

12,n87 

75,032 

49,967 

228 

31.326 

133.624 

569,404 

25.062 
15,894 
35,856 

4,566 

66.022 

8.130 

21,219 

20.286 

6,389 

32,619 

15,915 
35,563 

207.139 
5.282 

171.280 
34,244 

23.588 

11,431 
11.104 
38,751 

3,034 


£ 

203.588 

17,817 

36.250 

11.305 

86.250 
1,498 

9^237 
44.524 

11,066 

10.544 
35.265 
54.985 
319,258 
50,714 
68.736 
84,450 

64,912 

57,170 

21,550 

139.667 

54.862 

121 

46,620 

331.720 

618.075 

21,711 
16,249 
35,656 

4.193 

68,841 

9.615 

22,482 

16,215 

7.205 

34,923 

25,854 
37.363 

257,432 
6,524 

175,270 
37,627 

27.303 

12,580 
11,876 
48,759 


£ 

58.160 

4.394 

978 

3.282 

10.666 

1.051 

3.000 

230 

44,479 

1,969 

22,103 

8.953 

109 

95.237 
2.947 
1.123 
6.290 

141,546 

3 

16.968 

6.027 

21,289 

10.066 

:U8 

1.848 


6.323 

12 

7,934 

11,458 

111.682 

264.714 

719 


4.775 


604 

2,399 

49.683 

8.6a3 

54,027 

13,745 

17.266 

3.664 

9,248 

11,820 

9,384 


£ 

59,746 

4.192 

684 

6.407 

20,224 

641 

8.625 

900 

64.303 

4.876 

34.853 
8.552 
1.046 

82.132 

5.431 

753 

2.580 

135,447 

17 

13.431 

7.098 

25.633 

8,4.39 

740 

7.394 


6.461 

687 

7.599 

11.600 

85,161 

67.390 

2,623 


6.164 
914 

1.797 
4.617 
76.152 
10.385 
93.819 
19.164 

19.945 

9,892 
12.523 
20.126 


£ 

93,931 

8.863 

2.041 

3,930 

24,527 

1,590 

39,734 

406 

71,170 

3,857 

39,045 
9,972 
1.408 

97.394 
6,025 
7.373 
1,937 

130,005 

49 

30,899 

8,161 

34,871 

11,872 

2,326 

33,418 


6,026 

819 

8,835 

9,710 

93,300 

76,384 

3,312 


7,924 


2,397 
6.676 

90.893 
9.355. 
106,509' 

23,810 

20.189 

14,799 
19.808 
24,335 

37,884 
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commmtcs. 


Artide. 


ijMtnOka  Pradaw  Imptcted  tBoai 
other  Aiotnliui  Utatet. 


lOOS. 


1904. 


1905. 


N«i«  South  Wftfes  Produec  oxpoited 
to  othor  Aostnlfaui  Stateti 


MML 


lOM. 


Jewellery 


^lac^ines  and 

MAc^inery 

Agricnltural  imple* 

Bleats 

Metal  manaf  actures- 

Bolts,  nutty  fto...... 

Kails  

Wire   

Wire-netting 

N.B.I 


Xieather  nianafactares 
Bicycles 


•Cement  

Tiles   

Timber — building. . 

Furniture  


Arms,  ammunition  .. 

Dm^  and  chemicals 

Medicines  

Bine    


OlasBware,  bottles,  &c. 


-Ooidles  

Blacking 

Matches  and  vestas .. 
'SOI^,  N.E.I 

Wicker     and      wood 
manufactures    .. 

•Starch 

India-rubber  hose. . 


Maaures. 
Timber  . 
Coal 


Total,  all  articles 


£ 
62,831 


40,776 

69,991 

6,665 

4,822 

2,160 

279 

40,621 

7,442 
13,000 

724 

7.719 

17,360 

13,754 

9,914 

10,010 

13,712 

673 

13,463 

13,260 
4,914 
1,417 

12,829 

4,818 

14,022 

9,780 

2,649 

38,431 


£ 
69,616 


48,173 

125,471 

6,428 

7,468 

2,500 

775 

45,111 

8,452 
8,161 

1,804 

7,306 

25,107 

19,937 

22,990 

12,765 

15,347 

1,535 

16,632 

12,623 
5,942 
9,986 

23,326 


8,027 
25,881 
25,688 

6^864 

63,708 

251 


11,394,999 


12,70ai^ 


£ 
73,894. 


60,437 

135,331 

4,468 

9,364 

5.520 

840 

62,883 

11,122 

8,898 

1,115 

6,710 

20,873 


8,862 

18,094 

20,235 

1,500 

12,620 

10,229 
4,613 
6,693 

23,153 


12.795 
26,808 
31,257 

8,781 

68,935 

494 


13,356,420 


£ 
34,640 


13,341 

6,600 

99 
37 


49,133 
21,171 

6,998 
243 

4,202 

129 

1,565 

7,272 

121 

10,254 

34,114 

7,369 

3,875 

11,392 
772 


26,750 

3,398 
1,356 
1,843 

18,018 

25,067 

720,957 


£ 
62,747 


30,726 
7,1(» 

244 

371 

162 

32,976 

42,598 

8,236 
757 

21,475 
219 

2,578 

8,656 

934 

13,154 

76,191 

7,521 

3,128 

12,103 
1,208 


6,011,160 


36,313 

6.511 
1,579 
2,012 

22,071 

17.772 

762,686 


£ 
67,106 


38,000 
4,865 


235 

167 

10,360 

38,613 

8,062 
956 

32,443 
1,228 
1,360 

12,281 

1,042 

18,334 
88,735 
10,463 

4,059 

14,116 

1,464 

4 

41,259 


8,668 
1,911 
3,043 

12,142 

24,729 

772,861 


7,464,266 


9,648,846 


The  number  of  aitides  where  the  balance  of  tmde  w  in  favour  of  the  Statb 
ia  not  many,  among  the  largest  of  the  items  being  preserved  meats,  biBcuits, 
floor,  tobacco,  cigarettes,  pianos,  wire-netting,  cement,  medicines,  soap,  and 
ceal.  In  a  great  many  cases  the  excess  of  imports  has  increased,  the  most 
notable  exceptions  being  butter,  preserved  meats,  biscuits,  flour,  hay  and 
chaff,  tobacco,  cigarettes,  pianos,  machinery,  soap,  and  manures.  On  the 
other  hand  apparel  and  attire,  woollens,  boots  and  shoes,  hats  and  cape, 
agricultural  machinery,   matches,    and   starch    show    exceptionally   large 
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iaerenm  in  the  excess  of  imports.  Of  the  total  imports  in  1905,  manu« 
iacUntd  goods,  wmg  the  word  in  a  wide  sense,  accounted  for  £2,287,366, 
and  of  the  exports  for  £1,597,880.  In  1903  the  corresponding  figures  were 
£1,699,197  and  £1,320,643  respectiyehr,  and  in  1904  they  were  £1,952,698 
and  £1,442,380  res^peotively.  It  will,  merefore,  be  seen  that  there  has  been  a 
mteady  mproTement  during  the  wree  years^ 


ViCTOEIA. 

In  comparison  vith  the  imports  from  Vietcma  the  export  list  is  a  vwy 
meagre  one,  althoi^  there  is  a  tendency  towards  improvement.  In  all  the 
long  list  shown  below  of  the  articles  exchanged  betwerai  the  two  States  there  are 
odj  eleven  items  under  which.  New  South  Wales  receives  more  from  Victoria 
Ami  she  soids  thento,  namely,  butter,  fresh  oysters,  frosen  mutton,  oranges 
and  lemons,  cigarettes,  drugs  taai  chemicals,  mc^cines,  bhte,  cement,  candks, 
and  coaL  In  the  way  of  manu&ctured  articles — such  as  apparel,  wooH^u^ 
boots,  hats,  jewellery,  furniture,  agricultural  implements,  &c,  'Victoria  has 
aB  tile  adranibage.  With  1^  exception  of  coal,  iAie  trade  is  overwhelming 
in  favour  of  Victoria.  As  mentioned  previously,  however,  a  great  portion 
<rf  the  southern  distziots  of  New  South  Wales  is  supplied  from  Victoria :— > 


Artlele. 


AtistndiaD  Produce  imported 
from.  Victoria. 


10M. 


New  South  Wales  Produce 
exported  to  Victoria. 


1908. 


1904. 


Bttiier. 

Cheese 

Vkh 

Meats — Bsoon  and  ham 

Frozen  mutton 

Milk,  presenred    ....».»... 

Bbcoits  « 

GonfectioBery   ....» 

FMtB,  fiesh— 

Apples    

Oranges  and  lemons 

Other 

FmltB^  dried— 

Raisins   •• •••... 

S^ihanaA 

Vcfjetables,  fresh ^•... 

Grain— 

Maize  ...»«.». •.^•^... 

OatB    

Orain,  prepared — 

Floor  ^^ ..^^^.^ 

Malt    

Bran,  pollard,  and  sharps 

May  and  chaff 

Jams  and  jellies 

Onons 

PMatoes ^-^^ 

Sngar ....••^  ••«.... 

Ale  and  beer 

Spirita — Brandy   

Wine  

Tobaooo — 

Mannfactared  

GIgBfettea 

Oigan 


£ 
S5JS31 
20,4l&2 

8 

i2,gio 

2 
1,678 

2,925 
10,423 

1,019 

100 

69,487 

}aM87 
14,484 

37,258 

22,770 

15,269 
71,717 
3,219 
230,976 
25.132 
28,416 
24,618 
18,132 

10,053 
10,685 
11,727 


27,998 

1,678 

13,496 


£ 

13,330 

6,620 

59 

10,991 

214 

4,086 

8,134 
21,042 

2,903 

105 

16,734 

34,274 

3^102 

11,930 
31,871 

12,217 
68,047 
2,681 
29,465 
24,130 
30.395 
11,969 
16,001 

8.554 

9,538 

10,690 

48.07b 

3.772 

14,440 


£ 

10,219 

4,763 

4 

6,579 


4,137 

7,563 
30^238 

2,066 

122 

27,458 

/  28,607 

\  8,791 

8,186 

36,995 
48,587 

13,226 
46.987 
4,773 
59,191 
27,627 
43,923 
32,991 
24,731 

10,093 

8,457 
11,883 


54,944 

5.890 

19,481 


£ 

2,372 
300 
838 
323 
742 

1,159 

1,282 
723 

298 

47,470 

2,007 


1,182 

354 
2,605 

15,589 

3 

2,817 

942 

2,493 

10 

353 


£ 

25,988 

160 

3,605 

5,682 


4,388 
1,182 

14 

45,082 

1,259 


3,827 

230 
246 

3,043 

4 

764 

498 

2,665 

5 

201 


1,238 
ii365 


30.783 

129,730 

105 


1.964 

15 

498 


15.405 

30,398 

145 


£ 

38.285 

3,815 

62 

4,687 

11,108 

427 

4,127 
1,570 

6 

56,786 

896 


4,021 
481 


7,610 

25 

2.324 

1.882 

10,413 

65 

120 


1,912 

368 

1,489 


21.651 

37,267 

172 
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Article. 


AtutraliAn  Produce  imported 
fnnn  Victoria. 


1903. 


1904. 


1906. 


New  South  WftlM  Produce 
exported  to  Victoria. 


1906. 


1905u 


Cocoa  and  phocolate    

Coffee  and  chicory    

Pickles    

Blankets 

Woollens 

Apparel  and  attire  

Umbrellas 

Boots  and  shoes    

Hats  and  caps  

Cordage  

Books 

Paper 

Stationery 

Jewellery  

Machines  and  machinery  . 
Agricultural  implements. . . , 
Metal  manufactures — N.K.I. 

Bolts  and  nuts  

Nails  

Leather  manufactures 

Bicycles 

Cement  

Tiles    

Furniture 

Arms  and  ammunition    ... 

Drugs  and  chemicals   

Medicines  

Blue    

Glassware,  bottles,  kc,   ... 

Candles  

Blacking 

Matches  and  vestas 

Soap,  N.E.I 

Manures 

India-rubber  hose 

Starch     

Coal 


3,529 
2,045 
4,415 

6,961 

38,481 

102,786 

5,382 
98,912 
26,009 

16,167 

4,612 
11,718 
30,015 

42,227 

33,276 

64,925 

29,903 

5,524 

4,638 

5.001 
11,724 

59 
7,709 

9,750 

9,614 

8,735 
11,026 


8,150 

3,207 
4,629 
1,417 
5,829 

462 

9,050 

13,101 


5.416 
5,216 
4,027 

14,996 
34,616 

164,308 
5,018 

145,699 
30,670 

19,770 

8,908 

9,926 

33,619 

47,407 

31,176 

108,379 

30,929 

6,001 

7,216 

6,031 
7,188 

204 
7,298 

11,436 

22,883 

8,870 

11,698 

1,367 

12.052 

5,525 

5,207 

9.972 

11.803 

4,928 
23,503 
25,094 


6,517 
1,760 
4,675 

24,116 
36,210 

198,737 
5,927 

137,973 
32,283 

23,108 

9,557 
10,667 
42,587 

51,851 

43,259 

117,671 

39,645 

4,310 

8,767 

8,375 
7,308 

47 
6,597 

14,364 

8,614 

2,731 

15,213 

1,455 

11,404 

3,141 

4,124 

6.668 

10,970 

8,409 
28,077 
26,094 

34 


26 

20 

241 

250 
349 
8,688 
3,074 
3,564 
4,673 

7,289 

776 
3,882 
3,919 

2,505 

5,253 

3,170 

5,528 

6 

2 


65 

306 
22 

1,954 


3,115 

10,698 

2,364 

985 

7,378 
173 


7,090 

592 
197 
469 

410,062 


61 
105 

57 
730 

7.704 
3,048 
6.937 
1,860 

8,111 

5,207 
4,614 
4,846 

4,451 

6.919 
1,531 
6,356 


38 


105 

6,680 
83 

1,609 


3,483 

29,222 

2,092 

151 

7,993 
140 


8,788 

1,151 
339 
902 

408,043 


62 
20 
42 

257 
771 

13,200 
521 

14,996 
1,795 

10,834 

8,885 
8,473 
5,807 

10,866 

9.241 

2,722 

9,345 

20 

21 

435 

200 

12,209 
929 

3,172 

171 

6,619 

35,335 

1,923 

499 

9,277 
308 

1 
10,409 


1,449 
997 

387,015 


Queensland. 

The  imports  from  Queensland  consist  chiefly  of  meats,  cheese,  sugar,  arrow- 
root, bananas,  pine-apples,  and  timber,  all  more  or  less  raw  produce.  During 
the  three  years  there  has  been  a  great  increase  in  the  export  trade  with 
i^ueensland,  chiefly  in  manufactured  articles,  biscuits,  'tobacco,  cigarettes. 
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apparel,  boots,  hats,  metal  manufaotures  and  otheis.    Coal  is  also  exported 
largely.   On  the  whole  the  balance  of  trade  is  in  favour  of  New  South  Wales : — 


ArUde. 


Auatrftlian  Prodnoe  ImporUd 

New  South  WftiM  Produce 

Exported  to  Queensland. 

1008. 

1904. 

1006. 

1008. 

1004. 

1006. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

4,051 

41,188 

138,963 

42,968 

382 

466 

1,984 

5.270 

9,144 

30,068 

476 

133 

2,964 

5,898 

7,102 

22 

37 

77 

7,368 

8,291 

5,910 

113 

6,991 

29,936 

72.050 

7,860 

4.102 

802 

13,934 

8,016 

1,467 

244 

1.780 

907 

9,133 

121 

52 

105 

37,280 

24,951 

42,448 

6,271 

2,143 

3.206 

2,514 

2,910 

3,705 

969 

1,267 

1,726 

10,8^ 

16,948 

19,021 

44,353 

63,555 

82,703 

13,011 

18,250 

17,359 

.     , 

8 

211 

149 

2,862 

8.249 

29.791 

103 

1,738 

1,592 

27,862 

6.631 

7,097 

9,741 

5,494 

6,342 

7.055 

14.357 

9,139 

10,262 

12,278 

16,665 

1,612 

1,248 

1,634 

6,475 

27,604 

31,639 

601 

149 

6,293 

3,127 

2,298 

1,691 

120.639 

129,440 

121,487 

31 

42 

7 

6.027 

6,686 

7,760 

277 

330 

3,062 

4.602 

6,377 

6,744 

3,526 

3,897 

2,536 

11.690 

15,186 

17,147 

796 

2,384 

1,085 

1,259 

6,662 

32,586 

491,203 

646,204 

664,064 

3.268 

3.442 

2,648 

9,793 

'9.126 

7,664 

4,332 

4,283 

1,294 

60.042 

41,402 

48,620 

389 

563 

176 

19.501 

14.091 

13,921 

11,687 

19,281 

30,793 

23.146 

43,787 

60,029 

224 

137 

286 

4,430 

6,173 

6,177 

3,430 

3,038 

2,589 

34,605 

71,045 

76,450 

729 

1,417 

2,385 

6,462 

12,064 

15,308 

897 

1.708 

2,420 

6,146 

7.998 

11,420 

12.288 

12,704 

9,929 

4,378 

12.297 

14.737 

1,431 

3,104 

4,034 

4,488 

18,307 

19,199 

3,631 

6,667 

6,787 

10,036 

21,956 

16,949 

39 

3 

18,220 

14.637 

8,667 

811 

770 

687 

3,947 

5.035 

6,362 

102 

4 

6 

2,660 

8,417 

14,784 

13,886 

22,140 

17,663 

1,432 

1,694 

676 

281 

362 

173 

4.860 

6,666 

7,368 

240 

816 

632 

6,817 

19,688 

22,246 

40 

2.266 

2,407 

3,131 

243 

1,414 

1,1*62 

4.280 

7,306 

9,039 

18,202 

34,407 

42,663 

6.249 

3,641 

2,722 

2,175 

1,826 

357 

676 

.    3,830 

L         906 

102 

206 

426 

16.782 

10,826 

13.470 

Batter 

Cheese    

-Freeh  oysters    

Meets- 

Becon  and  ham 

Frozen  beef   

Extract  of 

Preserved  

Arrowroot 

Bisooits 

Fruit,  fresh— 

Bananas 

Pineapplee 

Apples    

Oranges  and  lemons 

Other  

Ve^blee,  fresh 

Grain — Maize   

Grain,  prepared — 

Flour    

Oatmeal 

Hay  and  chaff  

Jams  and  jellies  

Potatoes 

Sugar ,. 

Aerated  waters 

Tobacco- 
Manufactured   

Cigarettes 

Apparel  and  attire  

Umbrellas 

Boots  and  shoes    

Hats  and  caps  

Stationery 

Jewellery   

Machines  and  machinery  .. 
Metal  Manufactures— K.B. I. 

Wire-nettins 

Leather  manufactures 

Cement  

Timber   

Druffs  and  chemioftls  

Memcines  

Blue    

Soap,  X.B.I 

Timber   

Manures 

Coal 


SOXTTH  AUSTBAUA. 

The  trade  with  South  Australia  b  somewhat  similar  to  that  carried  on 
with  Victoria,  owing  to  the  fact  that  Broken  Hill  is  almost  entirely  supplied 
by  it.  The  Barrier  trade  is  a  great  advantage  to  South  Australia,  as  Broken 
Hill,  with  its  population  of  30,000,  is  commercially  a  part  of  tliat  8te^ 
There  are  very  lew  articles  where  there  is  an  excess  of  exports  to  Sooft; 
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Anrtnlia,  tiia  prineipal  haag  hwcwi^  c^^Mgttf,  pisim,  jcmlkry, 

and  oooL    la  practicalif  aU  tlw  otli^  impoxtant  item  tiie  bidance  is  m 

iavoor  of  Sout£  Australia. 


Article. 


Aufltranan  Prodnee  Imported 
from  Boulh  AiMtnUA. 


1966. 


It04. 


UQS. 


New  Sofuth  Wain  Prodnee 
Exported  to  Sooth  Aiittr«liA* 


Batter. 


leats — Baoon  and  ham 

Bitcuita 

Frniti,  freah— 

Bananas  

Pineappkp 

Apples    

Oranges  and  lemons 

Other 

Fmits,  dried — 

Currants 

Baisins  

8altans8 

Vegetobles 

Orun,  prepared— 

Floor  

Malt   

Braa,  poUard,  and  riiaips . 

Hay  and  chaff  

Jams  and  jelHes   

Potatx>es , 

Smrits— Brandj  

Tobac<K>— 

Mannfactured   , 

Curettes 

Cigars 

Salt 

Apparel  and  attire  , 

Bo^  and  shoes    

Piaiios « 

Jewellery , 

Maohines  and  machinery  ... 
Agricultural  implements  ... 
lutal  mannlaotnres— 9.X.I.. 

Wire-nettiBg 

Fomiture 

Dmi^  and  chemicals 

Medicines  , 

Bke 

Candles  

Soap,  N.E.L  

Timber   

Maanres 

Cool ,^^m**^ ..M 


£ 

3S,916 

S4,014 

11,760 

722 

2,107 
61 
4,061 
6.278 
8,121 


4,870 


12,363 

133,963 

10,601 

14,049 

251,179 

9,621 

11,679 

3,969 

21,066 

11,635 
8,667 
1,949 


16,667 

21,764 

660 

7,687 

16,867 

4,619 

9,674 

112 

2,477 

982 

2,416 

4 

9,913 

6,767 

10,496 


£ 
36,334 
36,077 
10,491 

674 

3,000 
140 
8,862 
4,974 
9,646 

2.708 
6,683 


18 


14,461 

44,676 

11,049 
9,218 

44,167 
7,346 
6,048 
6,326 

24,731 

13,640 

3,618 

6,761 

29,612 

22,197 

22,446 

2,472 

91223 

18,491 

16,848 

11,363 

26 

6,478 

3,304 

2,827 

138 

6,906 

U),109 

10,175 

111 

42 


£ 

64,010 

29,108 

7,658 

1,233 

3,402 

66 

4,362 

6,617 

13,128 

8,605 

3,641 

414 

19,064 

^,832 
8,191 

14,236 

76,798 
8,611 

16,104 
7,669 

28«400 

12,600 

8.619 

2,976 

30,896 

27,369 

34,593 

1,943 

8,188 

12,670 

17,261 

14,366 

85 

9,996 

6,445 

4,117 

45 

6,990 

11,019 

8,552 

16 

34 


£ 

2,074 

66 

651 

6,059 


837 

16,812 
110,428 

1 


8,894 

4,046 

3,620 

26,746 

985 


1,814 

7,625 

450 

741 

8,431 

2,467 

1,124 

4,197 

1,483 

5,021 

179,264 


£ 

6,446 
32 

737 
8^806 


672 

12,767 

124KI6 

572 


11,713 

4^1S 

8,882 

31,776 

1,635 

576 

4,627 

21,609 

644 

1,378 

13,259 

2^16 

488 

4,292 

1,926 

7,150 

235,937 


£ 

16»866 

10 

1,M2 

7,666 


••«••« 

86 

18 

187 

158 

43 

90 

808 

376 

8V 

""io 

4 



3,081 

436 

724 

185 

408 

'aisM5 

36 

28 

6 

981 

137 

a» 

180 

488 

609 

••.... 

, 

»^m^» 

8.194 

18,268 

880 


12,462 

8,207 

10^689 

27,466 

8,856 

109 

8,269 

165 

764r 

1,867 

16,496 

2,969 

2f9 

4,669 

2,166 

169 

266/449 


Weshsrv  Austbalia. 

The  import  trade  with  Western  Anstxalia  is  pxaetioally  nil,  while  the  export 
tcade  has  increased  and  is  bdily  TalaaUe.  The  goods  exported  compme 
principally  coal,  provisions,  tobacco,  apparel,  pianos,  and  metal  manttfa^ 
tores.  Interstate  trade  with  Western  Anstralia  has  been  absolutely  free  ainoe 
8th  October.   190&     Trwt  to  that  date,  ander  the  Federal  Constitotkm 
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Act,  Western  Australia  oonid  collect  special  doties  on  goods  not  originallj 
imported  from  beyond  the  Cmnmon^^^alth. 


Iron  W«tem  AustnOift.  to  WesUn  AnabnUU. 


MOIL 


19M. 


Butter 

liwfcti    Bftooo  and  hmm 

Frozen  mntton  

Preserved    

Bran,  polUrd,  and  afaarpa  ... 

Jama  and  jellies   

Linseed  caike 

Tobaeeo— Maonfaetnred 

Cigarettes    

App*rel  and  attire  

TiADoa 

MAchinee  and  machinery  ... 
Metal  Manufactures— K.CL 

Wire-netting 

Dmffs  and  Chemicala  

Medicines  

Soap,  K.I.I 

Manures     

€oal 


8 


120 
31 


25 


21 


252 

41 

166 
47 


12 


516 


3 


18 

25 

257 

242 


5 
12 


£ 

10,746 
1,788 
1,503 

28,459 
9,530 
4,337 
1,698 

10,522 
4,602 
2,535 


1,063 
3,525 

17,748 

277 

4,343 

8.371 

6,998 

74,452 


£ 

13v4i3 
5,624 
7,762 

51,645 

10,156 
6,574 
4.467 

14.413 
9.748 
7,211 

12,702 
2,716 
7,211 

11,819 

812 

9.003 

11.687 
6.869 

74,760 


£ 
24,866 

8,798 
28,542 
55,482 
14.758 

3,785 

6,144 
14.602 
10.790 

9.761 
10.299 

2.704 

6.645 
228 

1,804 
10,994 
13,216 

6,390 
92.038 


Tasmania. 

The  principal  articles  imported  from  Tasmania  are  agricultuzal  products 
in  the  shape  of  aj^les,  potatoes,  and  other  vegetables,  oats,  hay  and  chail, 
hops,  while  there  is  also  a  good  market  for  Tasmanian  ale  and  jams.  The 
ejq>orts  are  chiefly  manufactured  goods,  apparel,  boots,  metal  manufactures, 
medicines,  soap,  butter,  biscuits,  floor,  and  coal. 


Article. 


rodiio*  kB|M>rted 
from  TimntTil'* 


19S4. 


1905. 


New  South  WalM  ] 
exported  to  TMnumia. 


1008. 


1901.      I       1906. 


Butter 

Meats— Baoon  and  ham 

Biscuits  

Proits,  fresh — 

Apples , 

Oraagea  aad  lemons 

Other  „ 

Vegetables     

Orain — Oats 

Floor    

Jams  and  jellies    

Potatees 

Hay  aud  chaff  

Ale  aod  beer 

Hopa  

Apparel  and  attire  

Boots  and  shoes    

Pi«ws 

Jietal  Manufactores — n.k.1. 
Wire-netting     

Otaient  

Drugs  aod  chemicals   

Medicines 

Blue    

Soap,  M.K*i 

Manures , 

Timber 

Coal 


£ 

131 
1,274 


65,580 


35,142 
12,668 
72,920 

293 
20,547 
170,045 
72,364 
13,237 
15,573 

296 

674 
53 

105 


41 
11 

28 


1,462 


£ 

149 
282 

19 

96,399 

25,401 

5,471 

25,604 

236 

14,563 

113,223 

1,080 

10,913 

17,147 

1,312 

93 

OB 

123 


229 
3 


3»322 


£ 

396 
63 
22 

100,710 

8 

64,959 

7,799 

31,500 

263 

10,688 

281,540 

616 

7,386 

14,028 

515 

43 

310 

197 


282 
268 


4,205 


154 
3,307 


5,701 

642 

47 

6 

163 

'  25 
195 
144 


4,426 

8,848 

3,468 

2,215 

3,721 

1,232 

1,261 

3,825 

190 

2,803 

5,832 

58 

40,397 


£ 
13,477 
4,079 
5,412 

1 

2,572 

3,329 

274 

22 

2,523 

2,071 

28 

144 


6,737 
9,042 
3,474 
4.557 
2,841 
4,659 

815 
5,019 

228 
4,240 
3,091 

226 
22,220 


£ 
13,968 
8,667 
7.048 


4>651 

798 

450 

22 

79 

3,273 

13 

372 

304 


5,513 
6,880 
3,023 
4,617 

746 
2,727 
1,167 
4,694 

448 
4,010 
5,054 

463 
23,860 
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Trade  with  the  United  Eihodom. 

As  previous  tables  show,  the  direct  trade  with  the  United  Kingdom  is 
decreasing.  The  highest  value  in  any  year  was  reached  in  1883,  when  it 
amounted  to  twenty  and  a  half  millions  sterling.  As  already  pointed  out 
the  development  of  facilities  for  communication  has  caused  a  great  increase 
in  trade  with  the  British  possessions  and  with  foreign  countries. 

A  classification  of  the  principal  articles  imported  into  the  State  from  the 
United  Kingdom  during  the  year  1905  is  given  below  : — 


Article. 


Value. 


Article. 


Value. 


Ale  and  beer    

Apparel  and  soft  goods — 

Apparel  and  attire,  n.e.i... 

Cosies,  cushions,  &c 

Curtains  

Frillings,  &c 

Gloves  

Piece  goods 

Sewing  silks,  &c 

Trimmings,  &c .. 

Arms,    ammunition,     and    ex- 
plosives  

Blankets  and  blanketing 

Books  (printed),  music,  &c 

Boots  and  shoes 

Brush  ware  (toilet  and  other)   ... 

Carpets  and  carpeting  

Cocoa  and  chocolate  (ground)  ... 

Confectionery 

Cordage  and  Twines— 

Metal    

Other    

Cutlery,  n.e.i 

Drugs  and  chemicals 

Earthenware,  &c 

Electrical  mateiials    

Fancy  Koods    

Fish  (preserved) 


107,314 

665,397 

49,580 

25,509 

5,604 

60.948 

2,267,739 

110,279 

59,322 

140.684 
26,393 

118,208 
77,110 
34,743 
48,529 
48,397 
27,099 

26,937 
25.539 
36,559 
75.303 
34,857 
51,926 
53,339 
34,206 


Floor  cloths  and  coverings 

Glass  and  glassware 

Hats  and  caps   

India-rubber  manufactures  .. 
Jewellery  and  precions  stones 

Leather  

Manures 

Medicines  

Metals  and  Machinery — 

Implements,  &c.,  agricul 
turaL 

Iron  and  steel 

Machines  and  machinery  .. 

Machine  tools 

Metals,  mannfactures  of  .. 

Rails,  &c.,  for  Railways  .. 

Oils 

Paints  and  colours   

Paper  

Spirits 

Stationery 

Tools  of  trade    

Vehicles ^ 

Watches,  clocks,  &c 

Total,   all  Imports  from 
United  Kingdom. 


£ 

93.152 

37,245 

147.721 

33,472 

181,467 

73,801 

1,868 

78,205 


15,759 

431,354 

451,898 

18,868 

581,361 

31,220 

73,059 

101,593 

203,538 

263.253 

70,921 

57.132 

70.830 

34,469 

8,602.288 


The  largest  market  for  the  surplus  products  of  New  South  Wales  is  found 
in  the  United  Kingdom,  which  takes  more  than  one-third  of  the  export 
to  oversea  countries.  The  value  of  the  principal  articles  exported  during 
1905  was  as  follows  : — 


Article. 


Vftlue. 


Article. 


Value. 


Butter 
Copper 
Gold  .. 
Silver. 

Tin 

Wheat 
Flour .. 


£ 
562,563 
325.559 

93,351 
575,224 
137.463 
604,206 

76,553 


Leather  

MeaU  

Skins  and  hides 

Tallow 

Wool    


Total,  all  Exports  to 
United  Kingdom, 


£ 
230,322 
676,841 
283,916* 
382,365 
3,082,835 


7,252,147 
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Tbadb  with  British  Possessions. 

The  following  table  shows  the  imports  into  New  South  Wales  from  the 
chief  British  possessions  at  decennial  periods  since  1860,  and  also  for  the 
year  1905 :— 


Poswasion. 

186a 

1870. 

1880. 

189a 

1900. 

1906. 

1>i«d%  

£ 

«>',739 

*72*,667 
67,486 
74,886 

14(K436 

4,018 

207 

£ 
1,726 

2'l0,il4 

48,808 

2,667 

825,680 

298,951 

****60 

£ 
17,580 

13,663 
54,135 

228,526 
653 

«)7,107 

460^735 

16,045 

1.665 

£ 

18,784 
•65 
43,702 
99:853 
271,730 
195,868 
6,059 

W2,678 

27,148 

1,626 

£ 

114,821 

943 

213,195 

60.831 

67,928 

388,546 

76.779 

70 

1,848.605 

40,891 

42,150 

£ 
73,443 

Cape  Colony 

4,646 

Oylon    

274,165 

i5i  ..::::..:;:::::::::::::::::: 

43,232 

89,351 

2^[^°^.:;;;:::;::::::::::::::: 

443,783 

Mwiri^Mii 

21,234 

NaUJ  

708 

New  Zealand 

1,360,001 

Straito  Settlement* 

82,830 

Other 

45,933 

Total £ 

888.889 

887,906 

1,000,060 

1,696,398 

3,353,759 

2.448,226 

As  the  table  shows,  imports  from  New  Zealand,  India  and  Ceylon,  Canada, 
and  Hongkong  amounted  in  1905  to  £2,249,743,  or  about  90  per  cent,  of  the 
total  from  all  British  possessions. 

New  Zealand  gave  promise  at  a  former  period  of  being  one  of  the  leading 
customers  of  this  State  ;  but  from  various  causes  both  the  imports  and  the 
exports  fell  away  very  considerably.  The  export  trade  in  commodities 
shows  but  little  sign  of  recovery,  while  the  value  of  the  imports  fluctuates 
with  the  character  of  the  season  in  New  South  Wales,  a  bad  year  being  always 
attended  with  large  importati6ns  of  New  Zealand  oats  and  other  produce. 
Although  1905  shows  an  increase,  it  was  almost  entirely  due  to  larger 
shipments  of  gold  for  coinage. 

Hongkong  commercially  is  a  port  of  China,  and  no  inconsiderable  portion 
of  the  trade  of  that  Empire  with  New  South  Wales  is  transacted  via  that 
port.  The  Indian  trade  has  grown  up  almost  entirely  since  1880,  but  it 
fluctuates  largely  owing  to  the  variable  exports  of  gold  specie.  The  Fiji 
Island  trade  is  valuable,  but,  like  the  trade  with  other  colonial  possessions, 
is  rather  unsteady. 

From  New  Zealand,  the  imports  comprised  gold,  £901,986  ;  New  Zealand 
pine,  £171,101 ;  hides,  £59,670 ;  flax,  £28,147  ;  and  malt  and  hops,  £7,814. 
Amongst  the  chief  imports  from  India  were  bags  and  sacks,  £285,321 ;  tea, 
£46,118;  canvas,  £42,761 ;  and  castor  oil,  £14,460.  From  Ceylon,  tea  to  the 
value  of  £259,787  was  imported  during  the  year.  The  Indian  and  Ceylon 
teas  have  quite  overmastered  the  Chinese  article  in  the  public  estimation ; 
the  imports  of  the  latter  having  decreased  from  £217,402  in  1890  to  £12,643 
in' 1905,  while  the  value  of  Indian  and  Ceylon  teas,  imported  during  the 
same  period,  advanced  from  £43,317  to  £305,905. 

The  chief  article  imported  from  Fiji  is  copra,  the  value  of  which  in  1905 
amounted  to  £8,832.  Trade  in  bananas  and  sugar,  which  were  formerly 
large  items,  has  been  greatly  restricted  by  the  F^eral  tariff.  The  import 
of  sugar  in  1905  was  valued  at  £27,475,  and  bananas  £2,736. 

Prior  to  1893  there  was  a  fair  import  trade  in  lumber  with  Canada,  but 
the  establishment  of  a  direct  line  of  steamers  between  Sydney  and  Vancouver 
in  that  year  had  the  effect  of  increasing  the  number  of  articles  imported,  and 
of  laying  the  foundation  of  an  export  trade,  which  until  that  time  was  prac- 
tically non-existent.  The  chief  imports  in  1905  were  agricultural  imple- 
ments, £14,716  ;  and  timber,  £10,173. 

Hongkong  furnished  sugar  to  the  value  of  £5,556 ;  and  opium,  £13,679. 
Amongst  the  chief  imports  from  other  possessions  may  be  mentioned  sugar 
from  Mauritius,  valued  at  £21,234  ;  and  manures  (rock  phosphates)  from  Ocean 
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Island,  £17,731.    The  duef  iBportB  Ibmb  the  Stnote  Settlements  compnsecl 
p^per  «nd  odier  spices,  £9,37:^ ;  tapioca,  £11,883 ;  and  lioe,  £293^9. 

The  exports  from  New  South  Wales  to  tilie  chief  British  possessions  at  the 
same  periods  were  as  shown  below  : — 


PlMMHiOO. 

1800. 

187a 

1880. 

1890. 

1900. 

1005. 

Oanada    ......   ,  . .  . . .  •  • 

£ 

442;801 
42i*,i70 

£ 

1.258;818 

51^061 
11,176 
78.807 

197^025 
2,421 

£ 

"712 

1,781 

120.518 

187.677 

19.611 

14.900 

525,174 
5,892 
2,015 

£ 

10 

1.014 

4,080 

96,951 

255.060 

258,280 

25,815 

294'.il8 
84,847 
1*«M 

£ 
06.408 
000.288 
58,402 

218.086 
U5,804 
8.618 
155,254 
826,002 
89  896 
40^078 

£ 
41.620 

OftpeOolooy  ..< ««•• 

SSf?:-::.:::;::::::;:;; 
SS?"*.::::-:::::::--- 

906.80fr 

MMii 

Iboritiut  

^•^'JSs 

Natal  

Kew  Zealand 

OMjOfP 

Btraito  Settleiueots 

7«kM8 

Other  

euvtt 

Total £ 

864.057 

1.504,898 

818,079 

008.8U 

2.814.807 

KM%jm 

From  the  above  table  it  wiU  be  seen  that  the  bulk  of  the  exports  is  taken 
by  India,  New  Zealand  and  Hongkong,  in  the  order  named,  these  three 
possessions  receiving  neariy  three-fourths  of  the  total  experts  to  all  firitisk 
possessions  in  19C5.  The  chief  exports  to  India  weie  gohl  bullion,  £765,3^^; 
hofses,  £42,774;  copper  ingots,  £126,666 ;  timber,  rcm^  £126,644;  and 
coal,  £29,909.  Oeyk>n  reoeiTed  in  1905  gold  specie  to  the  amoani;  of 
£180,000.  Amongst  the  principal  experts  to  Cape  Colony  were  homuk 
beef,  £7,096 ;  undressed  timber,  £33,529  :  fioaen  muttcm,  £56,816 ;  batts^ 
£24,434;  and  leather,  £39,987. 

New  Zei^and  received  gold  specie  to  the  amount  <^  £180,000 ;  undreoiejt 
timber,  £56,396 ;  coal,  £110,571 ;  manures,  £28,469 ;  and  soap,  £15,642. 
Articles  re-exported  to  New  Zealand  were  machinery,  £23^72;  tea, 
£23,615  ;  apparel,  £7,040 ;  and  piece-goods,  £26,933.  Aniongst  exports  to 
other  British  possessions  may  be  mentioned  the  foUowing,  which  weoe 
despatched  to  Natal  during  1906— butter,  £3,394;  froaen  mutton» 
£76,853  ;  and  flour,  £25,238.  The  trade  with  South  Africa,  which  assumed 
ooBsiderable  proportions  during  the  war,  iell  away  laxgely  in  1903,  never- 
theless the  accessibility  of  its  markets  makes  the  possession  a  convenient 
ontli^  lor  Australia's  exportable  surplus  of  forage  and  foodstu&. 

Trade  with  FoBEiaK  Countries. 

The  total  value  of  the  trade  of  the  State  with  countries  other  than  those 
under  British  d<Mninion  is  i^peeciably  inGreasing. 

Every  year  steamers  of  greater  tonnage  and  higher  q>eed  are  visiting  the 
CommonweaU^  of  Australia  from  Europe,  and  a  considerable  expansion  o£ 
commerce  must  of  necessity  take  place,  owing  to  the  new  outlets  for  trade 
which  have  been  opened  up  thereby.  The  values  of  the  imports  into  New 
South  Wales  from  the  principal  foreign  countries  during  the  period  1860-1905 
were  as  shown  below  : — 


Country. 

1860. 

1870. 

1880. 
X~ 

160.846 

47,160 

186,640 

&.419 

42,7H9 

S87.0i6 

16.780 

1880. 

180,8» 

«l,7»l 

638,475 

182^2 

23.961 

80,743 

241.840 

22,040 

40,214 

859,102 

29,624 

1800. 

1968. 

Belgiam 

£ 

17,W7 

18,786 
99,211 

4,600 
867,115 

M.ios 

423,101 
8n,799 

£ 

««Cii« 

71^865 

t58;41fi 

i.V,024 
1M,79B 
252.927 

£ 
147,061 
89M08 

1^106.664 
Vn,4fl8 
92,732 
109.SB7 
199,466 
122.041 
107,468 

2.557,961 
284.629 

£ 
222.994 
156^«I7 
864.t8» 
106.848 
78.767 
26.178 
28,881 

FrancM  and  New  Caledonia  .. 

Germany    

Netherlands  and  Java    

Italy 

Sweden  and  Norway 

China 

Japan  

145,267 

South  Sea  Islandis    

77,888 

United  States    

1.686,069 

Other  Forelfirn  Countries  .... 

86.401 

Total    £ 

i.ao4,osi 

816,646 

1,154,280 

2,341,951 

6,120,115 

8.434,000 
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Ab  tbe  tftUe  bIiowb,  tiie  impOTts  from  ikib  United  States  amounted,  in 
19Q5,  to  £1,636,009,  m  neady  half  the  total  imports  from  all  foreign  countries. 
Next  in  order  comes  Germany  witli  £864,289,  followed  by  Belgium  with 
£222,994,  and  Franoe  with  £156,427. 

At  one  time  the  United  States  was  the  largest  foreign  maricet  of  this  State, 
the  yalue  of  ezportB  thereto  far  exceeding  tiiose  sent  to  any  other  foreign 
country;  but  die  direct  diipments  of  wool  to  the  Continent  of  Europe^ 
which  are  steadily  increasing,  have  placed  i^  below  France  and  Germany, 
although  the  large  shipments  of  gold  may  seem  to  indicate  otherwise.  The 
in^Kvrt  trade,  however,  is  still  greater  than  that  transacted  direct  with  the 
prindpal  Continental  countries,  aMiough  the  imports  from  Germany  an 
mpidly  growing,  and  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  some  foreign  products 
are  sent  to  the  State  by  way  of  Great  Britain.  Further,  a  large  proportion 
of  the  importo  from  America  is  repjresented  by  breadstufis,  whid^  vary 
according  to  the  local  production. 

The  direct  trade  between  this  State  and  Belgium  began  in  1881,  and  may^ 
to  a  large  extent,  be  attributed  to  the  International  Exhibition  held  in 
Sydney  during  1879>80.  In  point  of  value  the  Belgian  trade  of  the  State 
ia  larger  than  that  of  any  other  foreign  country,  Gbnnany,  France,  and  the 
United  States  excepted ;  but  the  port  of  Antwerp,  Tirhich  receives  the  bulk 
of  the  trade,  is  a  distributing  centre  for  a  great  part  of  the  wool  destined  for 
French,  Grerman,  and  other  Continental  markets,  and  it  is  not  possible  to 
say  how  much  of  the  goods  shipped  to  Belgium  are  for  local  requirements. 

A  large  trade  has  been  maintained  with  Germany  since  1879.  Direct 
communication  was  established  in  1887  by  the  North  German  Lloyd's 
Company,  of  Bremen,  and  further  extended  by  a  Une  of  German  cargo  boats 
which  commenced  trading  between  Hamburg  and  Sydney  in  1888.  The 
trade  has  attained  considerable  dimensions,  and  now  exceeds  that  with 
any  other  foreign  coimtry,  although  the  customs  returns  may  not  always^ 
disclose  this  fact.  The  larger  trade  with  the  United  States  is,  as  has  been 
shown,  mainly  due  to  shipments  of  gold. 

The  French  trade  has  risen  in  importance  since  1881,  a  result  almost 
entirely  due  to  the  establishment  of  direct  communication  between  this 
State  and  the  Republic  by  the  Messageries  Maritimes  Company,  but  it  has 
been  accompanied  by  a  corresponding  falling-ofi  in  the  trade  with  New 
Caledonia,  the  chief  dependency  of  France  in  the  South  Pacific.  Thus, 
while  in  1890  the  total  value  of  French  imports  and  exports  amounted  to 
only  £351,795,  as  against  £3,708,274  in  1906,  that  of  New  Caledonia  fell 
during  the  corresponding  period  from  £277,309  to  £153,845. 

As  already  pointed  out,  New  Caledonia  is  an  important  market  for  the 
produce  of  the  State,  though  its  value  has  been  affected  by  the  establishment 
of  regular  communication  between  Franoe  and  her  dependency,  and  by 
increases  in  the  French  tarifE  during  recent  years. 

The  only  other  foreign  countries  whose  trade  with  New  South  Wales 
reaches  a  large  figure  are  China  and  Japan.  The  imports  and  exports  credited 
to  Hongkong,  however,  belong  in  reality  to  the  Chinese  Empire  generally, 
and  the  diminution  which  has  taken  place  in  the  China  trade  since  1881  is 
to  be  attributed  in  no  small  degree  to  the  transference  of  part  of  the  trade 
from  the  ports  of  the  Empire  to  Hongkong.  Still,  when  aUowance  is  made 
on  this  score,  it  will  be  found  that  the  actual  loss  of  trade  is  by  no  means 
inconsiderable.  The  main  import  from  China  is  tea,  which  exhibits  a  falling- 
ofE,  the  decline  being  attributable  to  the  large  consumption  of  Indian  and 
Ceylon  teas,  the  imports  of  which  have  largely  increased  during  late  yejtfs. 
The  direct  export  tnule  has  never  been  great.  To  correctly  gauge  the  com- 
mercial relations  between  this  State  and  China,  the  trade  of  Hongkong 
should  be  considered  in  conjunction  with  the  figures  given  above. 
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The  war  with  China  gave  Japan  a  new  importance  in  the  eyes  of  the  world, 
and  that  enterprising  country  may  in  the  future  be  expected  to  offer  a  large 
market  for  many  of  the  products  of  New  South  Wales.  Direct  steam  com- 
munication between  this  State  and  Japan  is  now  firmly  established  by  a 
fleet  of  high-class  vessels  subsidised  by  the  Japanese  Government,  which 
recognises  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  the  institution  of  an  additional 
market  in  these  States  for  the  productions  of  their  country,  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  discovery  of  a  new  market  for  Australian  wool  is  fully  appre- 
ciated by  New  South  Wales  producers. 

The  imports  from  the  United  States  comprise  a  large  number  of  articles, 
amongst  the  principal  being  boots  and  shoes,  £12,866 ;  implem.ents  for  hus- 
bandry, £57,332;  leather,  £25,939;  machinery,  £250,984;  metal  manu- 
factures, £156,897;  kerosene  oil,  £112,533  ;  printing  paper,  £53,650 ;  tobacco, 
£103,526  ;  tools  of  trade,  £41,144;  vehicles,  £38,314  ;  and  timber,  £125,774. 

The  chief  imports  from  Germany  comprised  wearing  apparel,  £60,156 ; 
dynamite,  £1,302  ;  candles,  £3,519  ;  fancy  goods,  £23,473  ;  pianos,  £58,226  ; 
machinery,  £40,738  ;  metal  manufactures,  £136,166  ;  piece  goods,  £49,605  ; 
manures,  £2,499. 

From  France  the  chief  imports  in  1905  were  cream  of  tartar,  £54,438 ; 
piece  goods,  £20,716  ;  spirits,  £6,698  ;  and  wine,  £2,372. 

The  list  of  imports  from  Belgium  is  a  long  one,  although  liable  to  fluctu- 
ations. The  principal  articles  were  iron  and  steel,  £14,754 ;  glass  and  glass- 
ware, £16.914. 

From  Norway  and  Sweden  timber  of  the  value  of  £23,165  was  received 
during  the  year. 

For  t'he  same  period  the  exports  from  New  South  Wales  to  the  countries 
mentioned  in  the  preceding  table  were  as  appended : — 


Country. 

1860. 

1870. 

1880. 

1890.             1900. 

1 

1905. 

Belgium 

V8.44© 

'87,040 

8.835 

428,058 

£ 

63.267 
*26",981 

17,616 

52 

181.918 

88  817 

85,349 

£ 
181.847 
iV,642 

14,644 
.0.681 
52.667 
172.648 
82,869 

£ 

1,011.846 

427,318 

404,280 

60,858 

24,4M 

1,037 

7.150 

66,714 

1,800.376 

160,988 

£ 

620,^40 

1,204.059 

844,496 

86,208 

61,182 

i58",604 
183,980 
126,851 
3,981,242 
470,809 

£ 

1,787,1C.1 

8,705,692 

2,771,890 

220,120 

176,770 

5i0u 

81P.150 

377,461 

Frunce  and  Wew  CbledonU 

4Jerinanv    

Netherlands  and  Java    

Itaiv    

Sweden  and  Norway 

China 

Japan  

South  Sea  Islands   

107,80« 
e«2,l4f. 
605,477 

United  bUte«    

Other  Forelgrn  Countries 

Total- £ 

628,282 

802,890 

472,488 

3,468,665 

7,697,183 

10,762,480 

As  the  table  shows,  the  bulk  of  the  exports  was  consigned  to  Prance, 
Germany,  the  United  States,  and  Belgium,  these  four  countries  taking  about 
85  per  cent,  of  the  total  exports  to  all  foreign  countries.  A  classification 
of  the  chief  articles  of  export  to  these  countries  is  appended  : — 


Article. 


Coal     

.  Copper  ingots    

Silver-lead  ore 

Sheepskins  with  wool 

Skins,  other  

Tin,  ingots  antl  ore  ... 
Wool  


France. 


£ 
928 
10,165 

'96;024 

6,611 

2,037 

3,159,484 


Oermany. 

Belflrium. 

£ 

£ 

6,291 

7,365 

60,682 

4,828 

96.651 

3.831 

19,962 

27,686 

•   40,893 

55,094 

63,080 

2,278,897 

1,154.596 

United  State?. 


£ 

42,921 
4,462 


3,801 

154,996 

34,085 

148,624 
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In  addition  to  the  above,  Japan  took  scoured  wool  to  the  value  of  £83,732, 
and  Chili,  Hawaiian  Islands,  and  the  Philippines  coal  to  the  value  of  £192,347, 
£46,781,  and  £111,665  respectively.  The  Philippines  received  also  frozen 
beef  to  the  value  of  £3,248 ;  the  Netherlandis  kerosene  shale  valued  at 
£27,815  and  silver  ore  at  £16,434 ;  and  Italy  greasy  wool  to  the  value  of 
£113,689. 

Under  present  tariff  conditions  Uttle  extension  of  commercial  intercourse 
with  the  United  States  can  be  looked  forward  to ;  but  trade  with  the  East, 
especially  with  China,  Japan,  and  the  Philippines,  gives  good  promise  for 
the  future.  As  before  mentioned,  Japan  has  established  a  national  line  of 
steamers  to  foster  the  trade  between  that  country  and  Australia,  and  during 
1905  received  from  the  State  goods  valued  at  £377,451,  the  chief  item  being 
wool  valued  at  £92,169,  together  with  smaller  quantities  of  other  pastoral 
products,  such  as  bones,  manures,  &c. 

The  chief  exports  to  Java  comprised  coal,  £20,879 ;  flour,  £6,603 ;  and 
horses,  £3,345.  Most  of  the  requirements  of  the  Dutch  East  Indies  are 
met  by  America,  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  judicious  exploitation  of  the 
markets  would  result  in  a  greatly  increased  demand  for  Australian  products. 

A  fair  amount  of  business  is  transacted  with  the  South  Sea  Islands,  the 
exports  consisting  chiefly  of  foreign  goods  of  all  descriptions  re-exported, 
among  which  may  be  mentioned  apparel,  &c.,  £6,503  ;  metal  manufactures, 
£4,110 ;  tobacco,  £10,539 ;  rice,  £7,213.  The  imports  consist  of  island 
produce,  the  chief  of  these  being  copra,  valued  in  1905  at  £94,618.  New 
Caledonia  received  exports  from  the  State  to  the  amount  of  £135,446  during 
the  year  1905,  the  chief  articles  being  coal,  £7,885  ;  wheat  and  flour,  £45,290  ;;^ 
sugar,  £7,749  ;  and  kerosene  oil,  £4,112. 


Imports  for  Home  Consumption. 

The  net  imports  into  New  South  Wales  during  1905  amounted  to  £20,706,i672"- 
or  £14  Os.  Id.  per  head  of  population.    Of  this  amoimt  £8,118,263  represented  ^ 
the  value  of  Australian  produce,  and  £12,588,409  the  value  of  British  and^ 
foreign  produce.    The  former,  however,  includes  a  fair  proportion  of  goods  >. 
made  from  articles  of  extra- Australian  origin.     Excluding  specie  and  bullion, 
the  figures  are  :    Australian    produce,  £6,276,308  ;     British    and   foreign 
produce,  £12,571,961  ;    total,  £18,848,269.    Under  the  Federal  Tariff  goods  . 
of  AustraUan  production  are  free  on  being  transferred  from  State  to  State, 
and  under  section  93  of  the  Commonwealth  Constitution  Act,  the  duties  of  ' 
customs  chargeable  on  goods  imported  into  a  State,  and  the  duties  of  excise 
paid  on  goods  produced  or  manufactured  in  a  State,  and  afterwards  passing 
into  another  State  for  consumption,  are  taken  as  having  been  collected  in 
the  latter  State  and  not  in  the  former.    Taking  into  account  these  int3r- 
state   adjustments,  and  deducting  refunds  and  drawbacks,  the  net  value  of 
the  imports  of  British  and  foreign  produce  for  consumption  in  New  South 
Wales,  together  with  the  amount  of  duty  collected  thereon  during  19Q1. 
were  as  follows,  the   goods  having  been  divided  into  stimulants,  narcotics;, 
other  dutiable,  and  free.     Specie  and  bullion  are  excluded : — 


Description  of  Goods. 

Imports  for  Home 
Consumptioo. 

DatyCoUectad. 

Arers^re  rsts  of 
duty. 

Stimulants    

£ 

479,075 

191,987 

8,175,929 

4,183,465 

£ 
798,8)9 
.306,95« 
1,348,058 

per  ©enf^ 
106-32 

Narcotics  

Other  dntiable  goods 

159-8a 
16*49 

Proe  goods    

Total  £ 

13,030,456 

2,451,833 

JS-81 
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The  di&renoe  between  the  value  of  importB  lor  home  ooiuramption  shown 
in  this  table  and  the  net  import  of  Britirii  and  f^ni^gn  soods  mentioned  at 
tike  beginning  of  this  paragraph,  represents  the  value  of  goods  taken  from 
bond  in  excess  of  the  value  of  goods  placed  in  bond  during  the  year. 

This  statement  shows  that  the  average  rate  of  duty  on  dutiable  goods 
•their  than  stimulants  and  narcotics  was  equivakiit  to  an  ad  vohrem  laite  of 
16*5  per  cent.  Excluding^  as  before,  stimulants  and  naEOoties,  the  average 
sailcof  duty  on  ail  goods,  free  and  dutiable,  was  10*9  per  cent.,  and  the  pro- 
portion of  free  goods  entered  for  consumpticm  was  S2*l  per  cent.  The  next 
statement  is  interesting,  as  it  shows  the  average  tarifE  that  existed  in  New 
South  Wales  in  1900,  the  year  prior  to  the  inauguration  of  the  Com* 
mcmwealt^.  Adopting  the  same  divisions  as  in  titB  preceding  statement, 
the  following  results  are  shown : — 


1900. 


1905. 


Proportion  of  goods  on  free  list 

Average  rate  of  duty,  ad  valorem— 

On  dutiable  gooda 103 

On  all  goods  other  than  stimulanta  and  narcotics  .^        1*3 


per  cent,     per  cent. 
87*6  821 


16-6 
10-9 


Under  the  Commonwealth  tarifE  the  rates  have  been  considerably  increased, 
-while,  on  ihe  other  hand,  the  free  list  has  been  greatly  curtailed. 

The  amount  collected  from  customs  and  excise,  and  the  proportion  per 
head  of  population  during  the  last  nine  years,  have  been  as  follows : — The 
year  1896  was  the  first  of  the  State  tarifE  which  was  in  existence  when  the' 
Commonwealth  took  over  the  Department  of  Customs,  while  durikig  1901, 
for  the  first  nine  months,  the  collections  were  imder  the  State  tariff,  and 
for  the  last  three  under  the  Commonwealth  tariff : — 


Year. 

Net  AmMitt 

collected  from 

'  Coctotuc  and  Excise. 

Per 

Head  of 
Populatioa. 

Year. 

Net  Amount 

collected  from 

Ouatoiusand  Exdae. 

Per 

Head  of 

Popolatioo. 

£ 

£   s.  d. 

£ 

£    s.   d. 

.     1S96 

1,637,078 

15    9 

1901 

2,475,729 

1  16    1 

1897 

1,590,116 

1    3    7 

1902 

3,116,052 

2    4    9 

1898 

1,551,827 

1    3    8. 

1903 

3,384,458 

2    7    7 

1899 

1,660,333 

1    4  11 

1904 

3.094.608 

2    2    9 

1900 

1,778,993 

1^3 

1905 

3^112,368 

2    2    1 

Under  the  Federal  tariff  the  contributions  to  Customs  and  Excise  have 
increased  by  about  £1  per  head. 

More  than  half  the  revenue  is  obtained  from  the  duties,  customs  and  excise, 
on  stimulants  and  narcotics.  Of  the  other  divisions  apparel  and  textiles  con- 
tributes the  largest  amount,  and  then  come  the  divisions  comprising  agri- 
cultural products  and  groceries,  and  metals  and  machinery. 
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Customs  and  Excise  Revenue. 

On  the  Ist  January,  19Q1,  the  Depaztmenrt  of  Customs  and  Excise  was 
transferred  to  the  control  of  the  Commonwealth.  Previously  it  had  been 
administered  by  the  State.  On  the  8th  October,  1901,  the  uniform  Federal 
tariff  was  introduced  in  the  Federal  Parliament,  and  thereupon  the  State 
tariff  ceased  to  have  effect.  The  duties  of  Customs  and  Excise  are  collected 
under  the  Customs  Act,  1901  (No.  6  of  1901),  the  Customs  Tariff,  1902  (No. 
14  of  1902),  and  the  Excise  Tariff  (No.  11  of  1902). 

The  following  statement  shows  tiie  amounts  collected  under  each  division 
of  the  tariff  during  1905,  and  also  shows  the  interstate  adjustments,  and 
refunds  and  drawbacks  : — 


l^riir  XHriidoii. 


Crodited. 

Debited. 

Gro« 
OoU«> 
tiona. 

Inter- 

■Uite 

Credita. 

TMaL 

Oniw- 
baeks. 

Be- 
funds.' 

Inter- 
elate 

ToteL 

D.1^                1 

Net 
Kevenoe 
CoUeoted 


prodttdi    and 


Oii0t<Hni— 

L  Stinralaiite  . 
U.  Nareotka... 

DL  Sofcar    

TV,  AgricvHoral 

yroowiee 

V.  Apparel  and  textiles    

VI.  MeCabandmacfakiery...  . 
.  VII.  Oils,  pMnte,  and  vamiahea 
VOL  Earthenware,  cement,  diina, 

glaea*  and  ttooe  

IX  Drugs  and  chemicals    

X  Wood,  wicker,  and  cane 

XI.  Jewellery  and  fancy  goods. . . 

XII.  Leather  and  rubber 

XUI.  Paper  and  stationery  

XIV.  Vehicles   

XV.  Mnaical  iMlrBmeatB 

XVI.  MisoeUaneoos 


TMai,  Ooitoma . 


Excise- 
Beer  , 
Spirits 


Starch 


,acc. 


TMal,  Excise 

Total.  Customs  and  Excise. , 


£ 

826,720 

8fi0,&78 

S7,98S 

25d,W7 
616,e22 

n4,sw 

6i.5M 

61,127 
28,417 
6S,336 
70,467 
54,156 
40,292 
28.657 
16,215 
30JB68 


2.600^868 


158,668 
81,743 
169,812 
296,881 
6,408 
2.794 


711,801 


8,280,664 


89.478 

49,086 

1,429 

20301 

69,088 

17,868 

8,976 

4,068 
2.554 
7,487 
18,672 
15,181 
4.7«» 
8,175 
2.172 
3,120 


264,779 


2,710 

3,576 

19,610 

36,160 

1,798 


63,857 


318,686 


£ 

865,198 

898,609 

29.412 

279,1668 
684,600 
192,292 
65,669 

66,198 
25.971 
60,778 
89,189 
69,387 
46,029 


18,887 
84,088 


2,824,148  |88,066 


1,261 

7420 
10,976 
6,187 
2,8B1 

844 

1,205 

988 

4,046 

1,495 

747 

524 

189 

1,608 


166,878 

85,318 

188,922 

334,560 

8,201 

2,794 


nf,i58 


8,609,800 


116 

1 
676 


797 


39,763 


8,072 
114 


1,071 

1,870 

217 


47 

179 
531 
149 
328 
66 
47 
117 


9,688 


9,710 


£ 

68,062 

81,961 

a»296 

16,fflB 
68.976 
19.780 
4.774 

4444 

6.933 
8,540 
27,861 
14.664 
6.167 
2,504 
2.630 
4,816 


328,984 


968 

1,974 

2,090 

107,666 

847 


£ 

68,374 

86^668 

4^160 

88,618 
71,022 
26,787 
7,822 

6,IIM 
7,246 
4,052 
32,488 
16.308 
6.232 
3,084 
2,766 
6.641 


872,678 


1,679 

1.988 

2.781 

107.656 

861 


118.585  114.364 


487,469  486,982 


£ 

796,819 

84,762 

8S6,M0 
613,688 
166.506 
47.747 

49.897 
18,726 
56.121 
66,701 
63.029 
88,797 
88,748 
16,021 
87.647 


2,451,664 


164,294 

83,880 

186.141 

280^896 

7,860 

2.794 


660,804 


8,112,8r8 
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It  is  only  within  comparatively  recent  years  that  New  South  Wales 
attained   any   prominence   as   an    agricultural   country.      The    pastoral 
industry   so  completely   overshadowed   the   agricultural   that   the    latterl 
ranked  as  only  of  secondary  importance,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that] 
the  soil  is  as  varied  as  the  climate  is  diversified,  and  that  within   the| 
boundaries  of  the  State  not  only  the  productions  of  the  temperate  regions 
may  be  cultivated,  but  even  those  of  cold  and  of  sub-tropical  latitudes.  I 
Except  in  the  inaccessible  and  rugged  portions  of  the  mountain  chains 
and  the  more  arid  regions  of  the  north-western  districts,  it  may  be  said 
that  the  greater  part  of  the  land  adapted  for  settlement  is  in  some  form 
or  other  capable  of  being  cultivated.     The  area  absolutely  unfit  for  culti- 
vation of  any  sort  has  been  roughly  estimated  to  be  less  than  5,000,000 
acres.     The  true  farming  portion  of  the  State  comprises  the  whole  of  tho 
eastern    division,    with    the   exception    of    the    rugged   country    already 
referred  to,  and  most  of  the  central  division,  and  it  has  been  proved,  by- 
observations  extending  over  a  series  of  years,  that  in  this  portion  there 
are  about  50,000,000  acres,  where  the  rainfall  is  sufficiently  plentiful  and 
regular,  in  eight  years  out  of  ten,  for  the  successful  pursuit  of  agri- 
culture in   all  its  branches.      Beyond  that  portion   there  is  the  great 
division  of  the  Western  Plains,  where  there  is  an  irregular  rainfall  and 
a  want  of  uniformity  in  the  seasons,  but  which  is,  nevertheless,  eminently 
adapted  for  wool-growing. 

Area  under  Cultivation. 

During  the  year  ended  31st  March,  1906,  an  area  comprising  3,465,611 
acres,  including  grassed  lands,  was  under  cultivation.  The  area  under 
crops  properly  so-called  was  2,838,081  acres,  so  that  the  area  under 
artificially-sown  grasses  was  627,530  acres. 

The  progress  of  cultivation  during  the  last  forty-six  years  is  shown  in 
the  table  below.  It  will  be  seen  that  since  1895  both  the  a^ea  under  crops 
and  the  total  area  in  cultivation  have  more  than  doubled.  In  the 
following  table,  and  in  all  others  in  this  chapter,  the  year  covers  the 
period  from  the  1st  April  in  the  year  mentioned  to  the  31st  March  in  the 
succeeding  year  : — 


Y«*r. 

Area  under  cropa  duringr  year. 

Area  in  cultivation,  including  sown 
graM'lands. 

Total. 

Per  InhablUnt. 

ToUl, 

Per  inhabitant. 

acres. 

acres. 

acres. 

acres. 

1860 

• 

260,798 

07 

1870 

397,380 

'  0'-8" 

426,976 

0^ 

1880 

629,180 

0-9 

710,.^37 

10 

1885 

737.701 

0-8 

868,093 

0-9 

1890 

852,704 

0-8 

1.241,419 

11 

1895 

1.348,600 

11 

1.649.462 

1-3 

1896 

1,669,717 

13 

2,043.733 

1-6 

1897 

1.821.829 

1-4 

2.198,231 

17 

1898 

2,204,500 

1-7 

2.553,329 

l-f> 

1899 

2.439,6.39 

1-8 

2.818,491 

21 

1900 

2,445,564 

1-8 

2,868,305 

21 

1901 

2.276.528 

1-7 

2.744.367 

20 

1902 

2.245.839 

1  6 

2,72.3.468 

2-0- 

1903 

2.542,919 

1-8 

3.096,420 

2-2^ 

1904 

2.672.973 

1-8 

3,280.970 

2-2 

1905 

2,838,081 

1-9 

3,465,611 

2-3 

*  lnforiuati<  n  not  available. 
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During  the  first  thirty-one  years  after  the  separation  of  Queensland, 
New  South  Wales  made  very  slow  progress  in  agriculture,  and  it  was  not 
until  1892  that  the  area  under  crop  exceeded  a  million  acres.  During 
the  next  six  years,  twa  million  acres  were  exceeded,  but  in  1905  the  area 
had  not  reached  three  million  acres.  The  largest  increase  in  any  year 
was  in  1898,  when  it  amounted  to  382,671  acres,  or  over  20  per  cent.  A 
better  idea  of  the  progress  of  agriculture,  however,  is  obtained  by  com- 
paring the  area  under  crop  with  the  population.  Up  to  1893,  less  than 
1  acre  per  head  was  cultivated;  between  1893  and  1898  the  proportion 
doubled,  but  since  1898  it  has  remained  practically  stationary.  The 
following  statement  shows,  since  1870,  in  decennial  periods,  the  relative 
increases  in  population  and  in  the  area  under  crop  : — 

1870-80.       1880^-00.      lSOO-1900.  1900-05. 
Increase  per  cent  in  population      ...    48*7  51*2  22-9  9*6 

Inorease  per  cent,  in  area  under  crop     58*3  35 '5  18*7        10*6 

From  1880  to  1900,  the  population  increased  nearly  half  as  fast  again  as 
the  area  under  crop,  but  since  1900  the  cultivation  has  slightly  outpaced 
the  population.  The  increase  in  cultivation  from  1870  to  1880  was  due,  to 
a  large  extent,  to  the  renewed  attention  paid  to  agriculture  after  the 
abatement  of  the  gold  fever,  while  the  decline  from  1880  onwards  was 
partly  due  to  the  fact  that  most  of  the  best  land  had  been  taken  up. 

It  has  already  l)een  stated  that  during  the  last  ten  years  the  area  under 
cultivation  has  doubled,  and  the  following  statement  will  show  the  dis- 
tricts where  the  greatest  advance  has  been  made  in  the  period  : — 


Division. 

Area  under  Crope. 

Increase,  189&-1906. 

of  total 
area  under  crop. 

1 

1S95. 

lOOo. 

Total. 

Per  cent. 

1805. 

1905. 

Coaaital— 

North  Coast  

acres. 

104.135 
98,968 
41,510 
40.S7O 

acre^. 

109,704 

103,511 
46.053 
51,009 

310.277 

acres. 

5,669 

4,523 

4,543 

10,139 

24,774' 

6-4 

4-6 

10-9 

24-8 

per 
cent. 
7-7 
7-4 
3-1 
30 

per 

cent. 

3-9 

Hunter  and  Manning 

Cumberland  

36 
1-6 

South  Coast  

1-8 

Total  

285,503 

8-7 

21-2 

10-9 

Tableland- 

Northern    ..'. 

45,103 

156,8H7 

50,493 

68,362 
222,715 

55,336 
346,413 

23.259 

65,878 

4.843 

51-6 

42-0 

9-6 

3-3 

11-7 

37 

04 

Central   

7*9 

Southern 

1-9 

Totel  

252.433 

93.980 

37-2 

18-7 

1-2-2 

Western  Slopes- 
North       

59,340 
111,993 
213.459 

384,79*2 
380,397*^ 

265,217 
412,578 
442.855 
1,120.650" 
745.183 

20i^,R77 
300.585 
229,396 
735,858' 
364,786 

346-9 
268-4 
107-5 

4*4 

8-3 
15-8 

9*4 

Central   

14-5 

South  

16-6 

Total  

191-2 

28-5 

39-6 

Riverina 

95-9 

28-3 

26-3 

W*»stern  Plains- 
North 

1,454 

10.261 

8,807 
254.572 

606-7 
774-6 
767-4 

01 
2-4 

0-4 

Central   

32,865       287,437 

10-1 

Total  

34.319        297,698 

263,379 

2-5 

10-6 

Western  Division 

11,156          17.8tJ0 

6.704 

601 

0-8 

0  6 

New  South  Wales    

1.348.600  i2,H3N0'<l 

1,489,481 

110-4 

1000 

lOUO 

The  largest  aggregate  increase  has  taken  place  in  the  Riverina,  where 
304,786  acres  of  new  land  were  brought  under  the  plough  during  the  ten 
years.  Taken  as  a  whole,  the  Western  slopes  show  the  greatest  advance 
with  735,858  acres,  or  nearly  half  of  the  total  increase.  The  Riverina 
was  followed  by  the  Central-western  Slope  and  Central-western  Plain.  On 
the  coast  very  little  progress  was  made,  only  24,774  additional  acres 
l^eing  brought  under  cultivation.     The  northern  and  southern  divisions 
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of  the  td>leland  aIbo  thow  small  inereans.  The  distriote  idiich  are  most 
cultivated  are  the  Riverina,  whidi  comprises  26*3  per  cent,  of  the  land 
under  crops;  the  South-western  Slope,  with  15*6  per  eent. ;  and  the 
Central-western  Slope,  with  14'5  per  cent.  The  Central-western  Plain, 
the  North-western  Slope,  and  the  Central  Tableland  are  close  together, 
with  10*1,  9*4,  and  7*9  per  cent,  respectiyely.  In  the  Riyerina  the  advanee 
has  been  largest  in  counties  Deniton,  Boui^e,  Urana,  Miidiell,  and  Hume. 
In  the  nortibt^p  portion  of  the  Western  Slopes,  the  counties  Darling, 
Parry,  and  Pottinger  show  the  most  adTanoe;  in  the  central  portion^ 
Ashbumham  and  Lincoln ;  and  in  the  southern  portion.  Bland  and  Mont- 
eagle.  In  the  Central-western  Plain  the  increase  has  been  in  Narromine 
and  Cunningham.  The  largest  increase  in  any  county  was  in  NarnHmne, 
in  the  Central-western  Plain,  amounting  to  over  100,000  acres,  so  that  it 
now  stands  sixth  among  the  counties  so  far  as  regards  the  area  under 
cultivation,  being  exceeded  by  Denison,  Hume,  and  Bourke  in  the  Riverina, 
Ashburnham  in  the  Central- western  Slope,  and  Bland  in  the  South- 
western Slope.  The  respective  areas  under  crops  in  these  six  counties  on 
the  3l8t  March,  1906,  were  :  Bourke,  149,378  acres;  Ashburnham,  147,256 
acres;  Denison,  145,007  acres;  Bland,  139,054  acres;  Hume,  126,385 
acres,  and  Narromine,  111,642  acres. 

The  great  extension  of  cultivation  during  the  last  ten  or  eleven  years 
has  been  largely  contributed  to  by  the  taking  up -of  wheat-growing  on 
large  estates  formerly  devoted  almost  exclusively  to  grazing,  and  also  by 
the  adoption  of  the  system  of  farming  on  shares.  During  the  year  1905 
there  was  an  increase  of  62,000  acres  in  the  area  cultivated  on  shares,  the 
total  being  402,234  acres,  of  which  nearly  one-half — namely,  187,102 
acres — was  in  the  Riverina  division. 

In  order  that  the  figures  relating  to  area  under  cultivation  may  be 
properly  appreciated,  the  following  table  has  been  prepared,  showing  ibe 
area  under  crops,  in  conjunction  with  the  total  area,  and  the  area  in 
occupation,  in  each  division  during  1905  : — 


Division. 


Total  area. 


oocopatiOB  in 

holdings 
over  1  acre. 


Area 
under 
crops. 


Area 

under 

per- 

manenl 


Proportiooof 
area  under  crops. 


To  Total 
Area. 


To  area, 
nndcr 


tion. 


Coastal- 
North  Coast    

Hunter  and  Manning 

Cumberland    

South  Coast 

Tabkland— 

Northern , 

Central , 

Southern , 

Western  Slopes — 

North 

Central 

South   

Riverina 

Western  Plains — 

North  

Central 

Western  Division  

New  South  Wales.. 


5,409.370 

10,390,920 

1,070,989 

6,484.122 


22.355.401 


acres. 
4,233.487 
5,804,352 

528,326 
2,434,041 

13,000,206 


acres. 
109,704 
103,511 
46,053 


acres. 

343,268 

36,476 

5,847 


51,009173,140 


310.277558,731 


8,928,487 

8,989,259 

7.913.500 

25,831,246 


7,491,680 

6,255,662 

6,551,426 

20,298.657 


68,362     8,524 

222,715   12.698 

55,336'    4,421 


346,413,  25.543 


9,813,565 
6,252,567 
8,185,759 


8,101,492 
5,024,100 
7,061.184 


per 
cent. 
20 
1-0 
4-3 
0-9 


1-4 


0-8 
2-5 
0-7 


1-3 


24,251.881 


20.176.776 


265,2171  14.106  27 

412,578:  40,445,  66 

442,855  32.1?3  5  4 

1,120.650  86,684| 


19,767,07.3 


17,885,613 


745,183|  33,6591 


_4^ 
3-8 


per 
cent. 
2-6 
1-8 
8-7 
21 


2-4 


0-9 
3-6 
08 


1- 


3-3 

8-2 
63 


t    5^ 


10,030.901 
16,029.880 


7,273,402 
14.098.641 


10,261.    1,761 
287.437   84,044 


26,060,781 


21,372,043 


297,698   85,805 


80,368,498 


198,634,880 


75,282,830, n,^60_9,651 

168,016,126  2,838,081 '799,973 


01 

1-8 


1-1 


00 
1-4 


4-2 


01 
2-0 


1-4 


0-0 


1-7 
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Oaigr  ttbout  14  per  «Mi.  «l  the  total  avea  of  New  South  WjJm  k 
— tMlly  devoted  to  the  growth  of  Agncuiturml  pmiduce,  and  if  the  email 
extent  ol  land  upon  whieh  pennanent  artifieial  graseee  ha^e  been  sown 
lor  dairy-farming  purpoees  be  added  to  the  avea  imder  er^M,  the  pro- 
portion reaches  only  1*7  per  cent,  of  the  total  area  of  the  State,  aad 
represents  about  2*2  acres  per  head  of  its  population.  The  proportion  of 
the  oultiyated  area  on  alienated  holdings  is  only  5*4  per  cent,  of  the  total 
area  of  alienated  rural  lands.  Of  the  area  in  eo«ipation»  46,728^42 
aerss  are  atienated  and  119,287,583  acres  are  C^wn  leases. 

Agricultural  settlements,  pore  and  simple,  are  eenfined  to  iFery  limited 
areas  in  the  allurial  lands  of  the  lower  yalleys  of  die  coastal  rivers,  and 
to  parts  of  the  southern  and  central  divisions  of  the  tableland.  The 
growth  of  crops  is  largdy  carried  on  in  conjunction  with  grazing.  Tenant 
'oeoupancy,  so  general  in  the  United  Kingdom,  is  but  little  known  in 
New  South  Wales,  for  of  the  total  area  under  crops,  2,303,109  acres,  or 
81*2  per  cent.,  were  cultivated  by  the  owners,  while  534,972  acres,  or  18*6 
per  cent.,  were  cultivated  by  tenant  oocupiers,  including  Crown  land 


In  addition  to  the  area  shown  as  cultivated  and  under  sown  grasses, 
49,466,578  acres  were  ringbarked  and  partly  cleared,  and  506,341  acres 
were  cleared  and  prepared  for  cultivation. 

It  will  be  seen  that  cultivation  is  not  confined  wholly  to  particular 
districts,  but  is  carried  on  in  all  parts  of  the  State.  Some  of  the  best 
lands  for  producing  cereals  are,  and  will  remain  probably  for  many  years, 
in  the  hands  of  the  pastoralists ;  whilst  farmers  have  not  always  settled  cm 
the  kind  of  country  best  suited  for  the  cultivation  of  their  crops. 

The  county  of  Cumberland,  which  contains  the  Metropolis,  has  the 
largest  area  cultivated  in  proportion  to  area  under  occupation,  but 
generally  the  Western  Slopes  show  the  largest  relative  areas  under  cultiva- 
tion, followed  by  the'Riverina  and  Central  Tableland.  In  the  north- 
western plain  and  the  western  division  there  is  practically  no  cultivation. 

By  far  the  largest  proportion  of  the  area  under  crops  is  devoted  to  the 
cultivation  of  wheat,  which  in  1905  took  up  68*4  per  cent,  of  the  total. 
Hay  was  responsiUe  for  15*4  per  cent.,  after  whidi  came  maiie  6*7  per 
oent.,  green  food  3*3  per  cent.,  and  orchards  and  market  gardens  1*9  per 
cent.  The  following  statement  dwws  the  area  devoted  to  the  cultivation 
of  each  of  the  principal  crops,  at  decennial  intervals  since  1880,  and  the 
proportion  per  oent.  of  each  to  the  total : — 


Cwp. 

Ana. 

Proportion  ptr  mnt. 

1880. 

1890. 

looa 

1006. 

1880. 

1 
18M).    looa 

1B06. 

Wheat « 

Maize  

acres. 

253,137 

127,196 

8,056 

17.922 

131,153 

21,383 

19,095 

10,971 

4,800 

1  24,565 

10,902 

acres. 

333,233 

191,152 

4,937 

14,102 

176.^2 

37,473 

19.406 

20,446 

8,044 

i  33,643 

(     5,09S 

9,928 

acres. 

1,530,609 

206,051 

9,435 

29,383 

466.236 

78,144 

29.408 

22,114 

8,441 

46,234 

7.764 

11,745 

acres. 

1,939.447 

189,353 

9,519 

38,543 

438.036 

93,354 

26.374 

21,805 

8,754 

46,615 

9,119 

17,162 

40-2 
20-2 
1-3 
2-9 
20-9 
3-4 
30 
1-7 
0-8 

139 

1-7 

391 

22-4 

•6 

1-6 

20-6 

4-4 

2-3 

2-4 

•9 

13-9 

}    -6 

1-2 

62-6 

8-4 

•4 

1-2 

191 

3-2 

1-2 

•9 

•8 

1-9 

•3 

•5 

68-4 
6-7 

Buiev 

•3 

Osto 

1*4 

Hay 

15-4 

Green  Food 

3-3 

Potatoes  

•9 

Sagar>cane  

•8 

Vmei    

•3 

Ortibardfl 

1-6 

Market-gardcus 

Other  Crops    

•3 
•6 

1 

Total 

629,180 

852,704 

2,445,564 

2,838,081 

100      100 

WO 

100 

The  area  devoted  to  wheat  has  always  exceeded  that  given  to  other 
erops.     From  the  year  1880  the  proportion,  under  wheat  has  steadily 
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increased,  until  it  now  stands  at  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  whole  area 
under  cultivation.  During  the  same  time  the  proportion  under  maize 
has  decreased  from  20  per  cent,  to  7  per  cent.,  and  hay  from  21  to  15  per 
cent.  The  other  crops  have  not  varied  much,  except  that  the  tendency  has 
been  for  the  proportion  to  decrease. 

Value  of  Production. 
The  average  value  of  the  principal  crops,  with  the  proportion  of  each 
to  the  total  value,  during  the  last  three  years,  is  shown  in  the  following 
table ;  the  values  are  based  on  prices  obtained  at  the  farm  : — 


Crop. 


1903. 


Value. 


per 
cent. 


1904. 


Value. 

per 
cent 

£ 

2,428,500 

44-9 

657,000 

10-3 

39,485 

•7 

67.985 

1-3 

985,260 

18-2 

175,435 

3-2 

261,940 

4-7 

180,870 

33 

54,760 

1-0 

76,920 

1-4 

82,480 

1-5 

162,670 

30 

225,400 

4-2 

126,016 

2-3 

5,413,710 

100 

Value. 


per 
cent. 


Wheat     

Maize 

Barley 

Gate    

Hay  and  straw 

Oreen  food .. 

Potatoes 

Sugar-cane 

Grapes    

Wine  and  brandy... 
Granges  and  lemons 

Grchards    

Market  gardens    . . . 
Gther  crops   , 

Total  


£ 

3,974,840 

712,160 

21,768 

125,J16 

2,254,573 

154,260 

106,393 

195,866 

49,152 

78,484 

117,079 

211.318 

213,412 

144,413 


8,358,924 


47-6 

8-5 

•3 

1-5 

270 

1-8 

1-3 

2-3 

•6 

•9 

1-4 

2-5 

2-6 

1-7 

100 


£ 

2,920,500 

669,386 

15,840 

110,385 

1,393,285 

174,880 

266,616 

161,240 

61,330 

68,860 

120,045 

189,196 

242,376 

169,116 

6,643,050 


44-6 

10-2 

•2 

1-7 

21-3 

2-7 

4-1 

2-6 

•8 

11 

1-8 

2-9 

3-7 

2-4 

100 


It  will  be  seen  to  what  an  extent  the  return  from  agriculture  depends 
upon  wheat  and  hay,  these  crops  in  1905  returning  £4,313,785,  or  66 
per  cent,  of  the  total  production.  The  value  in  1903  was  the  largest  ever 
received  in  New  South  Wales,  and  was  due  to  the  record  wheat  yield  of 
that  season.  Maize  follows  wheat  in  value,  but  at  a  considerable  distance; 
while  the  return  from  sugar-cane,  vines,  green  food,  orchards,  and 
gardens,  although  valuable,  does  not  exhibit  a  very  high  proportion. 

The  next  statement  shows  the  value  of  the  production  from  agriculture 
in  1870,  1880,  and  each  year  since  1890,  as  well  as  the  value  per  acre : — 


Year. 

Value  of 
Production. 

Value  per  aero. 

Year. 

Value  of 
Production. 

Value  per  acre. 

£ 

£    8.     d. 

£ 

£     B.    d. 

1870 

2.220,000 

6  11     9 

1897 

6.249,677 

3    8    7 

1880 

3,849,423 

6    2    4 

1898 

4,874,696 

2    4    3 

1890 

4,181,940 

4  18     1 

1899 

6,609,437 

2    6    0 

1891 

3,614,694 

4    6    6 

1900 

6,865.674 

2    8    0 

1892 

4,004,402 

3  19    3 

1901 

7.060,203 

3    2    0 

1893 

3.903.749 

3    4    8 

1902 

4,138,627 

1  16  10 

1894 

3,438,612 

2  11  10 

1903 

8,358,924 

3    6    9 

1895 

4,100,709 

3    0  10 

1904 

5,413,710 

2    0    6 

1896 

6,373.614 

3    4    9 

1905 

6,643,060 

2    6    1 

The  highest  relative  value  received  was  in  1881,  when  the  return  was 
£4,215,268,  or  £7  4s.  5d.  per  acre.  A  decrease  in  prices,  and  not  want 
of  productiveness,  was  responsible  for  the  decline  in  value  after  1881. 
The  fall  in  prices,  especially  of  wheat,  was  very  rapid  down  to  1895 ;  for 
the  next  three  years  there  was  a  very  material  increase ;  in  1899  they  fell 
again  to  the  1895  level;  but  in  1901  tliere  was  a  more  or  less  general 
increase;  while  towards  the  close  of  1902,  and  almost  up  to  the  close  of 
190dy  the  effects  of  the  adverse  season  were  acutely  felt,  and  prices  rose 
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to  double  those  of  the  preTious  year.  At  the  end  of  1903,  when  the  heary 
crops  began  to  oome  in,  prices  again  fell,  but  they  were,  nevertheless, 
higher  than  the  1901  level.  In  1904  prices  increased  slightly,  and  were 
generally  higher  than  at  the  close  of  1903.  In  1905  there  was  a  slight 
falling-off  as  compared  with  1904. 

Wheat. 
In  New  South  Wales,  as  in  most  other  countries,  the  area  devoted  to 
wheat  far  exceeds  that  of  any  other  cereal,  and  it  is  in  this  form  of  culti- 
vation that  the  State  shows  the  greatest  expansion.  In  1905  the  area 
under  wheat  for  grain  was  1,939,447  acres,  which  was  over  two-thirds  of 
the  whole  area  under  cultivation,  and  more  than  three  times  the  area  laid 
down  ten  years  ago.  The  year  1897  may  be  said  to  mark  the  beginning 
of  the  present  era  of  wheat-growing  in  New  South  Wales,  for  it  was  in 
that  year  that  the  production  for  the  first  time  exceeded  the  consumption, 
and  left  a  surplus  available  for  export.  The  following  statement  shows 
the  increase  in  the  area  under  wheat,  between  1897  and  1905,  in  the 
various  districts : — 


" 

Area  under  Wheat  for  Grain. 

InoreMe, 

1807-1905. 

Proportion  in  each 
District. 

1897. 

1006. 

1807. 

1006. 

Coastal    

acres. 
16J92 

acres. 
10.845 

acres. 
—  5,.^7 

per  cent. 
1-6 

per  cent. 
•6 

Tableland— 
Northern 

20,686 

80,318 

22,421 

123,4-25 

14,546 

113,636 

13,.%38 

—  6,140 
33,318 

—  8,883 

21 
8-1 
2^ 

•7 

Central    

5-9 

Soathem 

'< 

141,720 

18,296 

12-4    1         7-3 

Western  Slopes- 
North  

59,330 
102,136 
198,268 

217.992 
343.928 
350,780 

168.662 
241.792 
152,512 

60 
103 
19-9 

11-2 

Central    

17-7 

South  

18-1 

359.734 

912,700 

562,966 

36-2 

47  0 

Western  Plains 

31,589 

•460,474 

1,936 

249,360 

620,616 

4,206 

217,771 

160,142 

2.270 

3-2 

46-4 

•2 

12-9 

Riverina 

32-0 

Western  Division 

•2 

New  South  Wales 

993,350 

1,939.447 

946,097 

1000 

loOO 

The  next  statement  shows  the  yield  in  each  of  the  abovenamed  districts 
in  the  same  years  : — 


District. 

Yield  of  OnOn. 

Average  Yield  per 

Acre. 

1807. 

1006. 

1807-1005. 

1807. 

bushels. 
20-3 

1005. 

Coastal 

bushels. 
329,274 

bushels. 
63.638 

bushels. 
14-6 

bushels. 
5-9 

TableUnd— 
Northern 

300,215 
933,296 
242,556 

213,706 

1,169,137 

153,789 

14-6 
10-8 
110 

14-5 
11-6 
10-8 

14-6 

Central 

10-2 

Soathem 

11*4 

Western  Slopes- 
North  ....; 

1,476,067 

1,526.632 

11-3 

120 

10-8 

1,208,859 
1,398,967 
1,849,521 

2.221,094 
3,037,476 
4,603,764 

12-4 

99 

11-8 

20-4 

137 

9-3 

10  2 

Central 

8*8 

South    

13-1 

4,457.347 

9,862.334 

11-3 

12-4 

10-8 

Western  Plains 

563,066 

3,726.421 

8,936 

2,018,194 

7,243,888 

22,514 

9-2 

10-2 

5-1 

17-8 
8  1 
4-6 

81 

RivMina  

11*7 

Western  Division  

5*4 

New  Soath  Wales 

10,560,111 

20,737,200 

10-7 

10-6 

10-7 
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As  might  perhaps  hs^e  been  expected,  the  proportions  of  land  vader 
wheat  in  each  district  generallj  follow  the  same  order  as  shown  in  a 
previous  table  for  the  total  area  under  onltivation.  Between  1897  and 
1905,  however,  the  proportions  in  eadi  district  have  changed  ooAstderablj. 
The  tablelands,  for  instance,  now  only  indnde  7'3  per  cent.,  as  a^jaini^ 
12'4:  per  cent,  in  1897,  and  the  Riverina  32  per  cent.,  as  against  46*4 
per  cent.,  while  the  Western  Slopes  hare  increased  from  36*2  to  47  per 
cent.,  and  the  Western  Plains  frwn  3*2  to  12*9  per  cent.  The  largest 
increase  in  area  has  been  in  the  Central-western  Slope,  where  it  is  now 
more  than  three  times  as  large  as  in  1897,  closely  followed  by  the  Western 
Plains,  then  the  Rirerina,  the  North-western  Slope,  and  the  South-western 
Slope.  On  the  northern  and  southern  tablelands,  wheat-growing  has 
dedined  in  favour.  The  great  bulk  of  the  wheat,  however,  is  grown  on 
the  Western  Slopes  and  in  the  east^n  part  of  the  Riverina,  these  two 
districts  together  embracing  nearly  80  per  cent,  of  the  whole.  On  the 
Coast,  in  the  Western  Division,  and  in  the  Central-western  Plain  with  the 
exception  of  the  eastern  fringe,  the  wheat  area  is  very  small.  The  whole 
of  the  expansion  in  the  Western  Plains  is  accounted  for  by  the  increase 
around  Narromine. 

The  most  prolific  *  district  usually  is  the  North-western  Slope,  which 
shows  the  highest  average  yield  for  the  nine  years  covered  by  the  table, 
and  it  should  be  remembered  that  these  nine  years  were  amongst  the  most 
adverse  experienced  by  the  State.  The  Riverina  and  South-western  Slope, 
which  yield  the  largest  aggregate  crops,  of  course  affect  the  general  average 
for  the  whole  State  most,  and  their  averages  are  not  far  from  the  mean. 
The  average  yields  on  the  northern  tableland  are  high,  but  the  aggregate 
yield  is  not  large.  The  best  yield  obtained  in  the  State  was  in  1903,  when 
it  amounted  to  27,334,141  bushels,  and  averaged  17*5  bushels  per  acre; 
otherwise  the  yield  in  1905  was  the  highest. 

A  great  proportion  of  the  immense  areas  of  the  State,  hitherto  devoted 
exclusively  to  pastoral  pursuits,  consists  of  land  which  could  be  profitably 
utilised  for  agriculture,  much  of  it  being  more  suitable  for  the  cultivation 
of  wheat  than  some  of  the  land  now  under  crop ;  and  the  returns  show 
that  wheat-growing,  which  was  formerly  confined  to  small  farmers,  is  now 
engaging  the  attention  of  a  number  of  the  large  landholders,  who  culti- 
vate large  areas  of  thousands  of  acres  in  extent,  and  use  the  most  modern 
and  effective  implements  and  machinery  for  ploughing,  sowing,  and 
harvesting. 

A  considerable  portion  of  the  new  area  which  is  being  brought  under 
wheat  in  New  South  Wales  is  cultivated  on  the  shares  system,  especially 
in  the  southern  portion  of  the  State.  Under  this  system,  the  owner  leases 
the  land  to  the  agriciilturist  for  a  season,  or  a  few  seasons,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  wheat-growing  only,  the  farmer  possessing  the  right  of  running 
upon  the  estate  the  horses  necessary  for  working  the  farm,  and  the  owner 
the  right  of  depasturing  his  stock  when  the  land  is  not  in  actual  culti- 
vation. It  is  usual  for  the  owner  to  provide  seed,  and  the  tenant  labour ; 
and  up  to  a  specified  yield  the  parties  to  the  agreement  take  equal  shaies 
of  the  produce,  any  excess  going  to  the  farmer  as  a  bonus.  The  system, 
however,  is  subject  to  local  arrangements.  The  number  of  acres  farmed 
on  the  halves  system  during  1905  was  402,234,  and  during  the  preceding 
year  340,015. 

The  progress  of  wheat-growing  for  many  years  was  slow  and  irregular. 
For  some  years  prior  to  1866  the  area  under  crop  remained  almost 
stationary  at  a  little  more  than  125,000  acres,  but  in  1866  the  acreage 
had  increased  to  175,000.  Eleven  years  later,  the  area  reaped  for  grain 
was  practically  the  same,  although  during  the  intervening  period  it  had 
fluctuated  somewhat.     Then  more  land  was  laid  under  the  cereal,  and  in 
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1878  the  area  inereaaed  to  S33^52  acrea.  In  1890,  twelve  years  later, 
tlie  acreage  stood  at  333,333  aores,  akhoQgh  during  the  tateryal  it  had 
reached  as  high  as  419,758  afsres.  From  1892  onwards  progress  was  more 
regular.  A  great  impetus  Was  giren  to  the  industry  in  1896,  when  the 
area  increased  to  866,112  acres,  while  in  1900  it  had  advanoed  to 
1,530,609  acres,  and  in  1905  to  1,939,447  acres.  The  following  state* 
ment  shows  the  area  under  wheat  for  grain  in  each  year  since  1876, 
together  with  the  total  production  and  average  yield  per  acre  : — 


T.^. 

Area  under 

WhMttor 

OndB. 

Yield. 

Tfv. 

Area  under 
Wheat  for 

Gndn. 

Yield. 

ToteL 

Arerage  ' 

ToUL 

Arerage 

per  mere.  1 

per  acre. 

acres. 

bushels. 

bushels. 

acres. 

bushels. 

bushels. 

1876 

145,006 

2,391,979 

16-43 

1894 

647,483 

7,041,378 

10-88 

1877 

176,686 

2,455.507 

13*84 

1895 

596,684 

6,195,312 

8-71 

1878 

233.252 

3.439,326 

14-74 

1896 

866,112 

8,853,445 

10-22 

1879 

233.368 

3,613,266 

15-48 

1897 

993,350 

10,560,111 

10-60 

IMO 

253,137 

3,717,365 

14-69 

1808 

1,319,503 

9,276.216 

7-03 

1881 

221,887 

3,405,966 

15-35 

1899 

l,-'^  '36 

13,604,166 

9-54 

1882 

247,361 

4, 1 

16-35 

1900 

1,          W   16,173.771 

laiM 

1883 

'289.757 

4,        r 

15-00 

1901 

1,          70  114.808,705 

10-64 

1884 

275,240 

4,             I 

15-52 

1902 

1,:         30  1  1,585,097 

1-24 

1885 

264,867 

2,             I 

10-45 

1903 

1,          11   27,334,141 

17-61 

1886 

337,730 

5.             I 

17-37 

1904 

1,          S5   16,464,415 

0-27 

1887 

380,390 

4.             ) 

12-06 

1905 

1,          il   20,737,200 

10-69 

1888 

304,803 
419,758 

1.             t 
6,             i 

4-75 
15-65 

1 

18S9 

1890 

333,233 

3.            I 

10-95 

Average! 

or  30  Yean 

10-81 

1891 

356,666 

3.             \ 

11-11 

10  Yean  ended  1885 

14-70 

1892 

452,921 

6,         r 

15-05 

>» 

,*     1893 

11-68 

1893 

593,810 

6,             > 

10-95 

«> 

„     1905 

9-90 

The  adyance  which  New  South  Wales  is  now  making  in  wheat  cnltiTa- 
tion  is  in  every  way  gratifying.  Despite  the  vicissitudes  of  the  climate, 
it  will  be  seen  from  the  above  table  that  lack  of  capacity  to  produce  a 
payable  average  has  not  been  the  cause  of  this  tardiness  in  development. 
Taking  the  whole  period  of  thirty  years,  the  mean  annual  average  yield 
has  been  10'81  bushels  to  the  acre.  The  highest  averages  recorded  have 
been  17*51  in  1903,  and  17*37  in  1886.  The  lowest  was  1*24  bushels  in 
the  disastrous  year  1902.  During  the  whole  period  there  were  only  six 
seasons  when  the  yield  fell  below  10  bushels  per  acre,  namely  : — 1888,  with 
4*75;  1895,  with  8-71 ;  1898,  with  703;  1899,  with  9*54;  1902,  with  1*24; 
and  1904,  with  9*27.  It  will  be  seen  that  four  out  of  the  six  cases 
occurred  during  the  last  ten  years,  which  were,  perhaps,  the  driest  the 
State  has  ever  seen. 

Dividing  the  period  beginning  with  1876  into  quinquennial  periods, 
the  average  yields  per  acre  were  as  follow  : — 

<2nl>qunni«l  period.  ATerage  per  acre. 

1876-1880     -. 14-90  bnahela. 

1861-85    .._ ^ 14-47       „ 

1886-1890     12-46       „ 

1891-95    ^ ^ 1115       „ 

1896-1900   9-63       „ 

1901-06    10-18       „ 

In  spite  of  the  lower  averages  of  obtain  years,  it  may  be  said  tiiat  from 
equal  qualities  of  soil  a  better  yield  is  now  obtained  than  that  realised 
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twenty  years  ago,  a  result  due  largely  to  improved  farming,  the  use  of 
fertilisers,  and  more  economical  harvesting  appliances,  and  to  the  fact 
that  rust,  smut,  and  otoer  forms  of  diseye  in  wheat  have  been  lesi 
frequent  and  less  general  in  recent  years.      ' 

If  the  average  yield  per  acre  be  compared  with  the  results  obtained  in 
the  other  States  of  the  Commonwealth,  it  will  be  found  that  New  South 
Wales  occupies  a  satisfactory  position.  Below  will  be  found  the  average 
yields  obtained  in  each  State  during  the  last  decennium.  For  the  season 
ended  March,  1906,  New  South  Wales  produced  30  per  cent,  of  the  total 
wheat  yield  of  the  Commonwealth :  — 


SUte 

Area  under  Crop, 
1906. 

Yield  for  Seaaon  ended 
March,  1900. 

Average  Tlold 
during 

Total 

Average 
per  acre. 

ten  years. 
1896-1905. 

New  South  Walea   

acres. 
1,939,447 
2,070,517 

119,356 
1,767.036 

195,071 
41,319 

bushels. 
20,737,200 
23,417,670 

1,137,321 
20,143,798 

2,308,305 
776,478 

bushels. 
10-7 
11-3 
9-5 
11-6 
11-8 
18-8 

bushels. 
9-9 

Victoria     

8-0 

Qaeensland  

14-8 

South  Australia  

6*4 

Western  Australia 

11*3 

Tasmania 

20*1 

Commonwealth   

6,122,746 

68,620,772 

112 

8*0 

For  a  long  time  New  South  Wales  lagged  behind  its  neighbours,  Victoria 
and  South  Australia,  in  wheat-growing;  but  for  the  last  few  years  it  has 
sown  a  larger  area  than  South  Australia,  and  is  now  not  far  behind 
Victoria.  According  to  present  indications,  it  will  not  be  long  before 
New  South  Wales  is  the  largest  producer  of  wheat  in  the  Commonwealth. 
The  quantities  of  wheat  estimated  to  be  yielded  during  the  1906-7  season 
are  24,034,000  bushels  in  New  South  Wales,  22,618,000  bushels  in 
Victoria,  and  20,475,000  bushels  in  South  Australia. 


Arka  sxhtable  for  Whbat-growing. 

If  reference  be  made  to  the  map  at  the  beginning  of  this  volume,  it  will 
be  observed  that  two  lines  traverse  it  from  north  to  south.  Of  these,  the 
line  marked  by  dash  and  circle  denotes  the  westward  limit  of  that  part  of 
the  State  which  has,  theoretically — (a)  Sufficient  rainfall  to  admit  of 
ploughing  operations  being  carried  out  at  the  right  time;  (b)  sufficient 
also  to  cover  the  growing  period  of  the  wheat  plant ;  and  (c)  sufficient  rain- 
fall during  the  months  of  September  and  October  to  fill  the  grain,  or,  in 
the  case  of  districts  where,  notwithstanding  the  rains  in  these  months  are 
light,  the  deficiency  is  made  up  by  the  increased  falls  in  the  earlier  or 
later  months. 

The  line  marked  by  dash  and  cross  represents  the  westward  limit  of 
profitable  wheatrgrowing,  based  upon  actual  results. 
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During  the  last  twelve  years  careful  records  have  been  kept  of  the 
results  of  the  harvest  of  every  district  of  the  State,  and  from  these  records 
6f  actual  experience  it  has  been  possible  to  establish  the  lines  thus  laid 
down. 

It  is  to  be  remembered,  in  discussing  the  crop-line,  that  the  average 
crops  recorded  over  the  greater  part  of  Hiverina  are  below  what  might  be 
obtained,  as  it  is  unfortunately  true  that  the  majority  of  the  farmers  do 
not  get  anything  like  the  results  from  their  land  that  are  possible  under 
good  treatment.  In  many  instances  the  land  is  badly  prepared,  the  grain 
sown  too  late,  the  methods  of  harvesting  wasteful  (much  of  the  grain  being 
lost),  and  the  use  of  fertilisers  is  not  by  any  means  general.  Experts 
place  the  loss  as  high  as  2  bushels  per  acre,  and  rarely  less  than  1  bushel ; 
and  it  is  certain  that  the  average  yields  would  be  considerably  increased 
with  better  farming  conditions.  In  determining  the  crop-line,  therefore, 
consideration  was  given  to  the  poor  results  attributable  to  bad  farming, 
as  well  as  to  losses  by  other  preventable  causes  such  as  by  rabbits,  bush 
fires,  kc. 

It  is,  however,  possible  that  a  more  rigid  definition  of  succeeful  farm- 
ing might  even  exclude  districts  now  placed  within  the  wheat  area.  For 
example,  several  districts  along  the  edge  of  the  line,  such  as  Tocumwal, 
Wagga,  Temora,  Young,  and  Parkes  have  been  included,  although  results 
have  been  rather  doubtful,  two,  and,  in  some  cases,  as  many  as  four 
failures  having  been  recorded  in  ten  years. 

In  some  of  the  northern  districts  within  the  line,  much  of  the  land*  is 
considered  unsuitable  for  wheat-growing,  consisting  as  it  does  of  stony, 
hilly  country,  too  rough  for  cultivation,  and  of  black  soil  plains,  which 
bake  and  crack,  and  present  mechanical  diflGtculties  in  tillage.  The  rich 
soils  of  river  flats  must  also  be  omitted  from  good  wheat-growing  areas,  as 
such  land  has  a  tendency  to  produce  excessive  straw  growth,  although 
excellent  hay  can,  of  course,  be  grown. 

September  and  October  are  generally  looked  upon  as  the  most  critical 
months  as  regards  rainfall — this  being  the  time  for  the  filling  of  the  grain. 
Heavy  soils  require  more  rain  than  light  soils,  especially  if  the  latter 
possess  retentive  sub-soils.  The  nature  of  the  soil,  as  well  as  ques- 
tions of  elevation,  temperature,  evaporation,  Ac,  have  an  important 
bearing  on  the  rainfall  needed  for  wheat  and  general  culture,  and  there 
are  few  nuitters  of  more  importance  in  regard  to  settling  people  on  the 
land  under  payable  conditions  than  the  question  of  soil  characteristics. 
A  soil  map  of  the  State  is  urgently  required,  and  this  is  now  being  pre- 
pared by  the  Chemist  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

Excluding  the  coastal  area,  where  wheat-growing  has  been  practically 
abandoned  during  recent  years  owing  to  the  liability  to  rust,  the  area 
comprised  within  the  wheat  belt  and  suitable  for  its  cultivation  has  been 
estimated  to  cover  from  20,000,000  to  25,000,000  acres. 


Increase  in  the  Wheat  Yield. 

It  has  been  shown  that  the  area  under  wheat  is  almost  2  million 
acres,  which  is  a  very  insignificant  portion  of  the  total  just  mentioned, 
and  even  this  small  acreage  is  not  worked  as  profitably  as  it  might  be. 
Experts  state  that  with  the  expenditure  of  a  comparatively  small 
sum  on  manures  and  effective  machinery  and  implements,  and  with  the 
combination  of  stock  with  cultivation,  the  production  from  the  present 
area  could  be  increased  by  from  50  to  100  per  cent  Compared  with 
the  principal   wheat-growing  countries  of  the  world,  an   average  yield   of 
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10  buBfaebi  per  muee  i»  vwrj  anally  as  iriU  be  imea  from  tlie  table  below. 
aycaragos  tihown  are  baaed  on  the  latest  aT»ilaUe  retuma : — 


laie 


^jsr 


OmuatKj. 


jM 


United  Kingdom 

Gennany  , 

l^Moe 

BXMBfpory   .....•••■I 
United  States  .... 


30^ 
26-4 
19-1 
17-0 
130 


India  .• 

ituwrw 

Argentine  ^.. 

CMiada.  (Ontario  aad  ManitoU^ 
and  Korth-weet  Territoriea    . . 


11-2 
20-0 


A  bare  etatement  of  averages  is,  ha#eYer»  sot  altogether  cooTiaoiag* 
as  the  relative  cost  of  production  should  also  be  taken  into  consideration. 

Furthermore,  it  must  be  remembered  that  in  the  older  countries  the 
efforts  of  farmers  are  more  concentrated,  and  what  is  known  as  intense 
cuhiTation  is  of  neoessitj  the  rale.  In  this  State,  wherever  agrieulturista 
have  confined  their  operations  to  a  restricted  area,  and  have  made 
systematic  efforts  to  put  die  soil  to  its  fullest  me,  their  returns  have  been 
infinitdy  better  than  those  obtained  from  imperfect  cultivation  of  areaa 
beyond  the  capacity  of  the  holder's  teann  and  impkmemts. 

it  is  not  unreasonaUe  to  expect  that  tbe  roug^  and  ready  methods  of 
farming  which  prevail  in  several  of  the  outfying  districts  will  sood 
disappear,  and  that  the  yield  will  increase  by  at  kiwt  2  or  3  bushels  per 
acre.  The  lack  of  system  in  fanning  is  almost  necsfisarily  prevakni 
amongst  piosners  ia  new  eountries.  In  many  instances  the  settiera  hftse 
begun  with  little  if  any  capital,  and  with  very  little  practical  knowledge, 
and  there  are  probably  very  few  places  where  persons  without  eapttal 
could  have  succeeded  so  well. 

That  the  possibilities  oi  New  South  Wales  are  great  nmst-be  adn^tted, 
seeing  that  if  only  a  quarter  of  the  area  favourable  for  growing  iihual 
wore  cultivated  on  scientific  lines  there  would  be  a  probdi)le  surplus  of 
over  50,000,000  bush^  available  for  export  after  satisfying  all  the 
demands  of  the  local  population,  lliere  is  a  very  large  market  for  bread* 
stuffs  in  the  United  Kingdom,  the  average  annual  import  during  the  last 
five  years  having  been  190  million  bushels,  of  which  neariy  3  mOlicms,  or 
about  ooe^sixty-fourth,  were  reoeived  from  this  State.  Were  the  fanners 
to  grow  those  wheats  most  in  demand  in  Great  Britain  there  should  be 
very  little  of  the  year's  crop  unsold,  and  no  fear  of  the  local  price  falling 
so  low  as  to  be  unprofitable.  There  is  also  an  increasing  demand  for 
Australian  wheat  in  the  markets  of  the  East. 

In  the  British  markets,  during  190&,  Australian  wheat  had  a  higher  . 
value  than  that  from  any  other  country,  being  quoted  at  32s.  4d.  per 
quarter,  or  Is.   9d.  per  quarter  higher  than  the  Argentine  grain,  8d. 
higher  than  Canadian,  and  2s.  8d.  higher  than  English.      Usually  it  is 
about  2s.  per  quarter  higher  than  the  British. 

In  New  South  Wales,  with  its  great  areaa  of  arable  land,  the  necessity 
for  die  adoption  of  the  more  scientific  forms  of  cultivation  has  not  yet  besB 
Mt.  It  is  certain,  however,  that  the  serioiM  foundation  of  an  agricultural 
industry  will  lead  to  a  better  selection  of  seed,  and  to  an  inquiry  into  the 
best  methods  of  cultivation.  At  the  experimental  farms  at  Wagga, 
Bathurst,  and  Glen  Inaes,  experiments  have  been  made  from  ■aaoon  te 
season  to  demonstrate  the  advantages  of  thorough  tillage  and  the  use  of 
implements  which  permit  of  deep  culture  at  low  cost;  and  throughout 
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the  State  the  seed  drill,  and  in  maoy  dtatnots  the  seed  and  manuro  drill, 
are  coming  into  ahnoet  getnarai  vm^  Aeoording  to  the  advoeatea  of 
drilling,  the  proper  quantity  to  sow  ia  25  to  40  lb.  per  acre,  whereaa  for 
broadcastiag  aot  len  than  a  bushel  ia  uaed,  and  generally  rather  more. 
The  ajatem  of  rotation  of  erops  ako  favours  an  inoreaaed  yield,  legu^ 
minooi  oropa  supplying  nitrogen  to  soil  which  has  been  deprived  of  it  l^ 
oereals.  For  the  present,  howeyer,  the  holders  of  large  estates  who  have 
taken  up  wheat-furming  will,  no  doubt,  find  it  more  advantageous  ta 
seeure  l%hter  eropa  off  extensive  areaa  with  a  minimum  of  labour. 


C6aT  OP  Gbowing  josd  BxpoRTmo  Whbat. 

The  cost  of  raising  wheat  depends  entirely  upon  the  size  of  the  holding, 
for  a  large  farm  with  first-class  agricultural  appliances  can  be  worked 
at  a  very  much  lower  proportionate  cost  than  a  small  one.  An  estimate  of 
the  cost  of  growing  wheat  ought  to  include  rent,  or  interest  on  purchase- 
money  of  land,  and  carriage  to  the  point  of  consumption.  Careful 
inquiries  show  that  in  New  South  Wales,  taking  all  factors  into  account, 
such  as  the  proportions  of  lands  variously  prepared  and  sown,  the  pro- 
portion of  crops  harvested  by  different  methods,  average  railway  and 
other  freights;  but  excluding  interest  on  capital,  rent,  dec,  the  cost  of 
landing  wheat  in  Sydney  may  be  set  down  at  19d.  per  bushel  with  a 
10-bushel  crop.  In  the  near  future,  with  the  increased  use  of  improved 
machinery,  the  average  cost  is  likely  to  be  much  reduced. 

The  following  may  be  taken  as  representing  the  minimxmi  cost  of 
raising  wheat  on  farms  of  large  areas  where  the  disc  plough  and  drill  are 
used: — 


ExpeDses  indepsadeDt  of  retnnu,  i.e.,  leed,  bloMtone,  plou^iog,  a.  d. 

harrowing,  sowing,  and  rolling  (if  necessary) 7    S 

Expenses  dependent  npon  the  crop— stripping,  winnowing,  and 

bagging   '. 4    9 

Expenses  dq;mident  upon  the  situation  of  the  land,  cartage,  say, 

6  miles  road  and  200  to  300  miles  train 3    4 


Total ^ 16    4 

There  would  probably  be  an  additional  cost  up  to  2s.  6d.  per  acre  on 
a  smaller  area.  If  a  four-furrow  plough  be  used  instead  of  disc  the  cost 
would  be  about  28.  per  acre  more ;  and  if  the  seed  is  broadcasted  instead 
of  drilled  another  Ss.  3d.  per  acre  would  be  required. 

Apart  from  the  initial  cost  of  raising  the  cereal,  the  cost  of  placing 
the  wheat  on  the  London  market,  from  the  point  of  production  on  the 
farm,  may  be  set  down  as  follows : — 

Cartsge  to  railwaiy  station  (6  miles) ,^ ....^...  2d.  per  boshe 

AvenigB  nulway  frei|^  (300  miles) 3id.      . ,» 

Expsosea in  pert  ^. {d.        „ 

Ooean  frdght  (Sis.  M.  per  Urn) 7d. 

Insnranoe,  selling  and  other  eharges  in  Leodon I|d.        „ 


Ttotal « Is.  Ija.      „ 

The  ocean  frei^t  quoted  above  is  by  sailing  vessel,  by  which  about 
three-fourths  of  the  wheat  is  exported.  If  it  is  sent  by  steam  vessri,  the 
freight  will  be  about  4s.  or  5s.  per  ton  more. 
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Price  op  Wheat. 
The  price  of  wheat  is  subject  to  constant  fluctuation,  as  the  foUowing 
table,  giving  the  average  rates  ruling  in  the  Sydney  market  in  the 
months  of  February  and  March  of  each  year  since  1865,  will  show.  These 
figures  exhibit  clearly  the  tendency  to  a  gradual  reduction  in  the  value 
of  the  cereal  down  to  1895,  when  the  price  was  the  lowest  of  the  series. 
In  1896,  however,  owing  to  a  decrease  in  the  world'*  supplies,  the  price 
rose  considerably,  and  led  to  an  extension  of  cultiTation  in  Australasia. 
Up  to  a  few  years  ago,  with  a  deficiency  in  ibe  local  production,  the 
price  in  Sydney  was  generally  governed  by  the  rates  obtained  in  the 
neighbouring  Australian  markets  where  a  surplus  was  produced.  These, 
again,  are  now  determined  by  the  figure*  realised  in  London,  which  are 
usually  equal  to  those  ruling  in  Sydn^,  plus  freight  and  charges.  The 
prices  in  the  following  table  are  for  an  imperial  bushel,  and,  being  for 
new  wheat,  are  slightly  below  the  average  for  the  year : — 


Tear. 

February. 

March. 

T^. 

February. 

March.    ' 

Year. 

February. 

March. 

perboshel. 

perboshel. 

per  bushel. 

per  bushel. 

perboshel. 

perboabcL 

8.      d. 

8.     d. 

8.     d. 

8.     d. 

8.     d. 

8.    d. 

1865 

9    6 

9    74 

1879 

5    0 

4    94 

1893 

3    64 

3    6 

1866 

8    4i 

8    0 

1880 

4    8 

4    9 

1894 

2  11 

2    8 

1867 

4    3 

4    4 

1881 

4     1 

4    3 

1895 

2     7 

2    7 

1868 

/S    9 

6    9 

1882 

5    6 

5    6 

1896 

4    44 

4    5 

1869 

4    9 

4  10 

1883 

5    14 

5    2 

1897 

4    8 

4    6i 

1870 

5    0 

5    li 

1884 

4    3 

4    3 

1898 

4    0 

4    0 

1871 

6    7i 

6    9 

18a5 

3  104 

3    74 

1899 

2    74 

2    9 

1872 

6    Oi 

6    3 

1886 

4    34 

4    6 

1900 

2    9 

2    8 

1873 

5    1 

6    8i 

1887 

8  10 

3  11 

1901 

2    7 

2    7 

1874 

6    9 

6    14 

1888 

3    6 

3    64 

1902 

3    2 

3    21 

1876 

4    7i 

4    6 

1889 

4    9 

6    3 

1903 

1876 

6    H 

5    6 

1890 

3    6 

3    6 

1904 

3*  04 

3    0} 

1877 

6    IJ 

6    6 

1H91 

3    74 

8  10 

1905 

3    44 

3   H 

1878 

6    li 

5    74 

1892 

4    9 

4    9 

1906 

3    11 

3    2i 

During  recent  years  the  price  did  not  vary  greatly  in  1899,  1900, 
and  1901.  There  were  no  quotations  in  1903,  owing  to  the  almost 
universal  failure  of  that  season's  crop.  In  1905  the  figure  was  higher 
than  in  any  year  since  1898,  and  in  1906  the  price  was  still  high,  but 
below  that  of  "^1905. 

Consumption  of  Wheat. 

New  South  Wales  was  for  many  years  largely  dependent  on  external 
supplies  to  meet  her  demands  for  wheat  consumption,  and  it  was  not  until 
1898  that  for  the  first  time  the  production  exceeded  the  consumption, 
and  there  was  an  apparent  surplus  of  1,123,000  bushels.  Since  then 
there  have  been  deficiencies  in  1899  and  1903.  The  apparent  annual  con- 
sumption per  head  of  population  ranges  from  5*9  bushels  in  1891  and 
1905  to  as  much  as  10*5  bushels  in  1904.  In  the  earlier  years  of  the 
State  the  consumption  appears  to  have  been  generally  much  higher  than 
at  the  later  periods;  but  the  quality  of  the  yield  was  inferior  in  the 
initial  stages  of  wheat-growing,  and  the  produce  used  as  human  food 
varied  according  to  the  preponderance  of  wheat  unfit  for  milling  purposes. 
In  more  recent  years  occasional  advances  in  the  average  may  in  like 
manner  be  ascribed  to  this  cause,  while  the  consumption  is  also  affected 
by  the  state  of  the  maize  marJtet,  short  supplies  leading  to  a  larger 
demand  for  wheat  as  food  for  poultry,  pigs,  etc. 

During  the  last  ten  years  the  Grovernment  agricultural  experts  have 
been  endeavouring  to  determine  the  varieties  of  wheat  most  suitable  for 
the  various  districts,  and  to  breed  new  types  which  would  return  tlie 
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best  milling  results  under  New  South  Wales  conditions.  It  is  very 
gratifying  to  record  that  their  efforts  hare  been  attended  with  marked 
success. 

The  statement  below  shows  during  each  of  the  last  sixteen  years  the  net 
export  or  import  of  breadstuffs  from  the  State,  and  tlie  apparent  con- 
sumption, including  wheat  required  for  seed.  Flour  has  been  converted 
into  grain,  50  bushels  of  wheat  being  taken  as  equivalent  to  1  ton  of 
flour  : — 


Y««r. 

WbaatCrop. 

Yew 

ended  SlttManrh. 

Teiir  ended  Slst  December. 

Apparent  Consumption 
Including  Grain  for  Seed. 

Met  Export 

Net  Import 

Total. 

Per  Head. 

1890 

bushels. 

6,570,335 

3.649.216 

3,963.668 

6.817.467 

6.502,715 

7,041.378 

5,195.312 

8.863,445 

10.560,111 

9.276,216 

13.604,166 

16,173,771 

14,808,705 

1,586,097 

27,334,141 

16,464,415 

bushels. 

bushels. 
1,867,381 
.3,140.687 
3,2a3,704 
1,708,623 
1,824,575 
l,226.a31 
3,588,406 
622,912 

bushels. 

8,437,716 

6,789,903 

7,167,372 

8.525,980 

8.327,290 

8,267.409 

8,783,718 

9,476.357 

9,437.353 

11,402,669 

10,091.054 
8.471,699 

12,0.^3.923 
8,504,862 

16,126,480 
8,768,919 

bushels. 

7-7 

1891 

5*9 

1892 
1893 

61 
7-1 

1894 

6-8 

1895 

6-7 

1896 

6*9 

1897 
1898 

1,122,768 

7-3 

72 

1899 

2,126,453 

8*6 

1900 

.3,513.112 
7J02.072 
2.774,782 

7-5 

1901 

6-2 

1902 

8*6 

1903 

6,919,765 

6*0 

1904 

12.207,661 
7,695,496 

10*5 

1905 

5*9 

Maize. 

Maize  ranks  second  in  importance  amongst  the  crops  of  New  South 
Wales;  but  it  is  not  now  of  anything  like  the  importance  of  wheat, 
although  thirty  years  ago  there  was  very  little  difference  in  the  area  under 
each  cereal.  In  1880  the  area  under  maize  was  half  that  under  wheat; 
now  it  is  less  than  one-tenth. 

The  cultivation  of  maize  is  carried  on  chiefly  in  the  valleys  of  the  coastal 
rivers,  where  both  soil  and  climate  are  peculiarly  adapted  for  its  growth. 
On  the  tableland  also  its  cultivation  is  attended  with  good  results,  but  as 
the  land  rises  in  elevation  so  does  the  average  yield  per  acre  proportion- 
ately decrease,  although  in  compensation  the  grain  produced  is  of  more 
enduring  quality  for  export  and  storage.  The  following  statement  shows 
the  distribution  of  the  area  under  maize  for  grain  during  1905,  with  the 
production  and  average  yield  in  each  district:  — 


District 

Area  under  Maize  for  Or»in. 

Yield. 

Total. 

Proportion. 

Total. 

Average 
per  acre. 

Cosstal— 
North 

acres.         per  cent. 
77,782            411 
39.2-25            207 
4.878              2-6 
1.5,094              7-9 

bushels. 

2,603,230 

1,138,069 

120,.396 

462..344 

bushels. 
.^•5 

Hunter  and  Manniag 

29-0 

Cumberland  

24-7 

South 

.^•6 

Tableland- 

136,979             72-3 

4.324,039 

31-6 

Northern    

17,556               9-3 
9.912              6-2 
2.243               1-2 

505,455 
217,163 

28.569 

28-8 

Central  

21-9 

South 

12-7 

29,711     '         15-7 

751.177 

25-3 

Western  Slopes 

22,270 
393 

11-8 
•2 

461,402 
3,1.32 

20-7 

Western  Plains  and  Riverina    

8-0 

New  South  Wales    

189,353 

100  0 

6,539,760 

29-3 
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The  North  Coast  is  by  far  the  most  important  maiae-growing  district 
in  the  State,  having  yielded  in  1905  nearly  one-half  the  total  production » 
while  the  average  yield,  33*5  bushels  per  acre,  was  also  the  highest.  After 
the  North  Coast,  the  Hunter  and  Manning  District  shows  the  largest  area 
under  crop,  although  the  South  Coast  gave  the  second  highest  average  yield. 
The  highest  average  yield  in  any  county  was  in  Cook,  on  the  central  table- 
land, with  43  bushels  per  acre.  On  the  North  Coast,  the  best  counties  were 
Raleigh  and  Dudley,  which  both  gave  over  39  bushels  per  acre.  In  1905 
the  average  yield  on  the  tableland  and  western  slopes  iras  over  20  per 
cent,  below  that  on  the  coast.  At  an  earlier  period  of  the  history  of  the 
north  coast  maize  displaced  wheat  as  a  product,  but  latterly  its  culture 
has  been  to  some  extent  abandoned  in  favour  of  dairying  and  sugar- 
growing. 

The  next  statement  shows  the  area  under  maize  in  each  year  since  1886, 
together  with  the  total  production  and  average  yield  : — 


Tev. 

Area  under 

Maise 
for  Gtain. 

ProdiiotioB. 

Tear. 

Area  under 

Maise 
forOiain. 

Prodnctkm. 

Total. 

per  acre. 

TotaL 

Average 
per  acre. 

acres. 

bushels. 

bushels. 

acres. 

bushels. 

bushels. 

1866 

1«,957 

3,825,146 

260 

1898 

193,286 

6,064,842 

31-4 

1887 

171,662 

4,953,125 

28*9 

1899 

214,697 

5.976,022 

27-8 

1868 

166,101 

4,910,404 

29-6 

1900 

206,051 

6,292,745 

30"6 

1889 

173,836 

5,354,827 

30*8 

1901 

167.333 

3,844,993 

230 

1890 

191,  US2 

5,713,206 

29-9 

1902 

202,437 

3,049,269 

151 

1891 

174.677 

6.721,706 

32-8 

1903 

226,834 

6,836.740 

301 

1992 

167,549 

5,037.266 

36-1 

1904 

193,614 

4,951.132 

2515 

1893 

206,885 

7,067,676 

34*3 

1905 

189,368 

5.639.760 

89*3 

1894 

206,308 

5,625,633 

27-0 

1806 

211,104 

6,667,030 

26*9 

r20yeane 

iidedl906 

28-4 

1896 

211,382 

5,764,217 

27-2 

>t 

10         „ 

1895 

29-7 

1897 

W%fSSS 

6,713,060 

820 

>» 

10       '„ 

1905 

27-3 

During  the  last  twenty  years  there  have  been  several  fluctuations  in  the 
area  under  cultivation,  but  on  the  whole  the  increase  has  been  small» 
amounting  to  only  about  29  per  cent.,  and  considered  in  the  light  of  the 
general  advance  of  settlement,  particularly  in  those  districts  where  it  may 
be  successfully  cultivated,  the  progress  has  been  slow.  Since  1890  there 
has  been  no  advancement,  the  area  under  cultivation  in  1905  being 
actually  2,000  acres  less  than  in  1890.  The  yield  per  acre  is  somewhat 
variable,  ranging  from  15*1  bushels  in  1902  to  34*3  bushels  in  1893,  and 
generally  the  tendency  has  been  for  the  average  to  decrease,  owing  to  the 
reduction  of  the  area  in  the  coastal  district,  where  the  average  yield  is 
highest.  In  the  most  favourable  localities  yields  of  80  to  100  bushels  per 
acre  are  by  no  means  uncommon.  There  are  probably  few  plaoes  be^ar 
suited  for  the  growth  of  maize  than  the  coastal  districts  of  New  South 
Wales. 
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Up  to  1890  the  Stato  prodi«oed  miwe  maige  thau  could  bo  locally  cQ»r 
anmad,  anci  exported  &  small  quantity  to  her  southern  neighbours,  but 
eyery  year  since,  with  one  exception^  m  will  be  seen  from  ti^e  statement, 
below^  these  haa  been  a  net  import  ranging  from  9»883  bushela  in  189^  ta 
1^476»7D4  buahds  in  19CI3.  PraetioaUy  nothing  has  been  done  to  develop 
an  OY^raea  export  trade,  although^  maiie  ia  apparently  growing  in  favour 
in  the  United  Kingdomi  and  Eurc^e : — 


Y^ 

NellnipQrtoflfBitt 

Ymt. 

»et  Import  of  Maiie. 

bttSlM^. 

bushels. 

1800 

532.910 

1808 

9,883 

18»i 

273,160 

1899 

357,4^1 

1892 

305,623 

1900 

380,638 

1893 

154,571 

1901 

210,569 

1894 

46,294 

1902 

1,218,668 

1896 

39,807» 

1903 

1,476.704 

1896. 

48,630 

1004 

366,758 

1897 

232,419 

1905 

358,002 

♦Net  export. 

This  experience  of  a  net  import  each  year  is  rather  curious,  and  not 
easily  accounted  for.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  uncertainty  as  to  the 
price  that  will  be  realised  for  maize,  an  uncertainty  that  is  diared  with 
all  pioduce  grown  only  for  loeal  consumption,  has  caused  the  cultivation 
of  this  cereal  to  go  out  of  faviour  on  the  coaat  and  tableland,  while  on  th& 
other  hand  the  profit  to  be  obtained  from  dairying  has  led  to  its  further 
neglect.  It  is  possible,  however,  that  the  development  of  the  pig-raisiag 
and  baoon^uring  and  poultry  industries  as  adjuncts  to  dairying  may 
lead  to  an  increased  demand,  and  the  maize-grower  will  have  m«ro 
encouragement  to  inerease  his  production.  Another  possible  reason  fear 
the  decline  is  the  small  attention  that  has  been  paid  to  the  cereal.  During 
reeent  years  wheat  has  received  very  close  study  as  to  the  kinds  suited  to 
various  localities  and  climatic  conditions,  and  as  to  in^rov^nents  in 
cidtivation  and  harvesting,  but  maize  hsis  received  little,  if  any,  con- 
sideration. The  falling  tendency  of  the  average  yield  shows  also  that  th^ 
land  has  been  drawn  upon  to  too  great  an  extent. 


Oats. 

The  cultivation  of  oats  has  been  much  neglected  in  New  South  Wales, 
though  the  return  has  been  fairly  satisfactory,  and  the  deficiency  between 
the  production  and  the  consumption  is  very  considerable.  The  elevated 
districts  of  Monaro,  Argyle,  Bathurst,  and  New  England  contain  large 
areas  of  land  where  the  cultivation  of  oats  could  be  carried  on  with 
good  results. 

The  cereal  is  cultivated  as  a  grain  crop,  principally  in  the  wheat- 
growing  districts;  and  as  it  is  essentially  a  product  of  cold  climates,  it 
thrives  best  in  those  parts  of  the  country  which  have,  a  winter  of  somo 
seveority.  The  principal  districts  where  oats  are  grown  are  the  tableland,, 
the  South-western  Slope,  and  Riverina.  The  area  under  crop  for  grain.* 
in  1905  was  38,543  acres,  which  produced  883,081  bushels,  or  22*9  bushels, 
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per  acre.  The  northern  tableland  gare  the  best  average,  with  28'8  bushels 
per  acre.  In  the  tableland  diyision  12,814  acres  were  under  crop,  which 
yielded  297,541  bushels,  or  23'2  per  acre;  on  the  South-western  Slope, 
d,872  acres  gave  215,249  bushels,  or  24'3  per  acre;  while  in  the  Riverina 
the  production  was  280,317  bushels  from  12,205  acres,  or  23*0  bushels  per 
acre.  These  ^ree  divisions  accounted  for  about  90  per  cent,  of  the  total 
production.  In  the  remainder  of  the  State  there  were  only  4,652  acres 
under  cultivation,  which  yielded  89,974  bushels. 

The  following  table  illustrates  the  progress  in  the  cultivation  of  oats 
for  grain  during  the  last  twenty  years  : — ' 


Aim 

Prodoctlon. 

Year. 

Area 
under  Oato 

Production. 

Tew. 

under  OaU 

. 

ATeraye 
per  acre. 

forOnau.j      ToUL 

per  acre. 

for  OnOn. 

TotaL 

•ores. 

bnsbels. 

bosheU. 

acres. 

bnsbela. 

boahela. 

1886 

23.947 

600,892 

251 

1898. 

19,874 

278,007 

140 

1887 

19,393 

394,762 

20-4 

1899 

29,125 

627,904 

21-6 

1888 

7,984 

109,931 

138 

1900 

29,383 

593,548 

20-2 

1889 

22,358 

543,330 

24*3 

1901 

32,245 

687,179 

21-3 

1890 

14,102 

256,659 

18-2 

1902 

42.992 

351,758 

8-2 

1891 

12,958 

276,259 

21-3 

1903 

51,621 

1,252,156 

24-3 

1892 

20,890 

466,603 

22-3 

1904 

40,471 

652,646 

161 

1893 

34,148 

701,803 

20*6 

1905 

38,543 

883,081 

22-9 

1894 

30,636 

562,725 

18-4 

1896 

23,750 

374.196 

15-8 

Average  for  2 

0  years  ended  1905 

19*5 

1896 

39,530 

834,633 

21  l 

10          „           1905 

19-0 

1897 

28,605 

543,946 

19-0 

The  area  under  oats  for  grain,  with  slight  fluctuations,  remained  practi- 
cally stationary  until  1893,  when  over  13,000  acres  were  added.  Since 
then,  with  variations  due  to  the  seasons,  the  area  has  slightly  increased. 
The  largest  area  in  any  year  was  in  1903  when  it  reached  51,621  acres. 
The  yield  varies  considerably,  but  in  a  fair  season  exceeds  20  bushels  per 
acre.  During  the  last  ten  years  the  average  was  19*0  bushels.  The 
lowest  yield  was  8*2  bushels  per  acre  in  1902,  and  the  highest  24*3  bushels 
in  1903.  In  1902  the  crop  almost  failed  owing  to  the  unfavourable  season. 
The  market  for  oats  is  chiefly  in  the  metropolitan  district,  and  the 
demand  depends  mainly  on  the  price  of  maize.  The  production  is  far 
from  satisfying  the  wants  of  the  State,  and  large  quantities  are  imported 
each  year  from  Victoria,  Tasmania,  and  New  Zealand.  The  following 
statement  shows  the  net  import  of  oats  during  the  last  ten  years,  including 
oatmeal  expressed  in  its  equivalent  of  oats — 100  bushels  of  oats  to  1  ton 
of  oatmeal : — 


Year. 

Net  import  of  Oate. 

Year. 

Net  import  of  Oate. 

1896 
1897 
1898 
1899 
1900 

bushels.          ' 
1,013,768        i 

814.633 
1,021,329 
1,837,142 
1,187,529 

1901 
1902 
1903 
1904 
1905 

bushels. 

986.882 

1,560,541 

1,388.710 

622,304 

897.775 

It  is  apparent  that  much  yet  remains  to  be  done  before  the  State  can  be 
independent  of  outside  assistance,  but  there  is  strong  reason  to  believe 
that  as  agricultural  settlement  is  developed  on  the  northern  tableland 
this  cereal  will  receive  more  attention. 
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Barlbt. 

Barley,  although  an  important  crop,  is  produced  in  comparatirely  small 
quantities  in  New  South  Wales.  It  has  been  demonstrated  that  'barley 
grown  in  several  parts  of  tfie  State  where  the  essential  conditions  of 
sweet,  well-drained  soil  exist,  is  particularly  suited  for  malting,  and  an 
effort  has  been  made  by  brewers  during  the  last  few  years  to  induce  a 
more  extensive  cultivation  in  those  districts  which  are  best  fitted  for  the 
production  of  the  malting  varieties. 

During  1904  the  area  under  barley  for  grain  was  14,930  acres,  which 
yielded  266,781  bushels,  or  17*9  per  acre.  These  were  both  the  largest 
area  and  the  highest  yield.  In  1905  there  was  a  great  falling-off,  the 
area  decreasing  to  9,519  acres.  Of  this  area,  6,902  acres  were  reaped  for 
malting  barley,  and  2,617  for  other  varieties.  The  greater  part  of  this 
cereal  is  grown  in  the  Tamworth  district,  on  the  north-western  slope,  the 
area  in  that  district  being  6,136  acres,  the  bulk  of  which  was  for  malting 
barley.  No  other  district  stands  out  prominently,  there  being  only  small 
areas  under  crop  in  each.  The  following  statement  shows  the  area  under 
barley  for  grain,  and  the  production  in  each  year  since  1886  : — 


Area 

under  Barley 

for  Grain. 

Production.           { 

Year. 

Area 

under  Barley 
fur  Grain. 

Production. 

Year. 

TotaL 

Arerafre 

Total. 

ATeragte 

per  acre. 

acres. 

bushels. 

bushels. 

acres. 

bushels. 

bushels. 

1886 

6,079 

132,9i9 

21-9 

1898 

4.459 

64,094 

14-4 

1887 

4,402 

84,533 

192 

1899 

7,154 

132,476 

18-5 

1888 

3,318 

36,760 

111 

1900 

9,435 

114,228 

121 

1889 

6,440 

113,109 

20-8 

1901 

6,023 

103,361 

17  2 

1890 

4,937 

81,383 

16-5 

1902 

4,557 

18,233 

4-0 

1891 

4,459 

93.446 

210 

1903 

10,057 

174,147 

17-3 

1892 

^618 

91,701 

19-9 

1904 

14,930 

266,781 

17-9 

1893 

6,113 

114,272 

18-7 

1905 

9,519 

111,26^ 

11-7 

1894 

10,396 
7,590 

179,343 
96,119 

17-3 
12-7 

1895 

1896 

6,453 

110,340 

171 

Average  f< 

)r20yearse 

Dded  1905... 

16-4 

1897 

5,151 

99.509 

19-3 

>f 

10 

1905... 

15-4 

The  area  under  barley  varied  little  during  the  twenty  years  prior  to 
1886.  In  1894  it  exceeded  10,000  acres,  but  declined  again  next  year. 
From  1895  to  1902  it  fluctuated  between  4,000  and  9,000  acres.  In  I90S 
it  was  just  over  10,000  acres,  and  in  1904  reached  its  highest  point  with 
about  15,000  acres.  The  yield  has  only  been  fairly  satisfactory,  the 
average  ranging  from  4  in  1902  to  21*9  bushels  in  1886.  In  1902  the 
crop  practically  failed.  The  average  during  the  last  ten  years  was  15*4 
bushels  per  acre.  When  care  is  taken  by  the  farmers  to  thresh  out  the 
grain  in  accordance  with  the  requirements  of  maltsters,  the  price  offered  is 
remunerative,  and  there  ought  to  be  sufficient  inducement  for  the  pro- 
ducer to  fulfil  the  local  demand  for  barley  which  at  present  has  to 
be  met  by  importations  from  New  Zealand.  The  net  imports  of  barley 
and  malt  into  New  South  Wales  during  the  last  ten  years  have  been  as 
follows :  — 


Net  Import. 

Year. 

Net  linport. 

Tear. 

Barley. 

1           Malt.          1 

Barley. 

Malt. 

1896 
1897 
1898 
1S93 
19J0 

bushels. 
44.414 
45,514 
33,627 
115,966 
63,919 

bushels. 
.336,791 
378,163 
438,116 
422.272 
387,388 

1901 
1902 
1903 
1901 
1905 

bushels.      . 

74.743 

214,141 

223,728 

123,680 

21,834 

bushels. 
497,229 
356,639 
304,733 
.327,818 
275,833 
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Rye  is  only  a  minor  crop  in  New  South  Wales,  the  total  area  under 
cultivation  for  grain  in  1905  being  4,459  acres,  which,  with  the  exception 
4ff  4,912  acres  in  1903,  is  the  largest  ever  grown.  The  production  was 
49,019  bushels,  or  ll'O  per  acre.  The  average  yield  during  the  last  ten 
years  was  12*4  bushels  per  acre,  the  best  year  being  1908,  with  an  average 
of  16*8,  and  the  worst,  1904,  with  96.  The  place  fiUed  by  rye  in  the 
countries  of  the  Old  World  is  taken  by  macaroni  wheat  in  this  State.  It 
is,  however,  grown  either  alone  or  in  combination  with  leguminous  cropa 
as  green  food  for  dairy  cattle.  Nearly  the  whole  of  the  rye  for  grain  is 
^own  on  the  tableland,  principally  in  the  central  portion. 

Broom  Millit. 
Broom  millet  is  another  minor  crop,  but  at  the  same  time  a  valuable 
'Vne,  the  return  from  the  fibre  alone  amounting  to  £82,000  in  1905,  the 
average  return  being  £27  6s.  per  ton.  In  1905  the  area  under  broom 
millet  was  3,765  acres,  from  whicti  28,489  cwt.  of  fibre  and  80,635  bushels 
of  grain  were  obtained,  the  averages  being  6*8  cwt.  and  11*6  bushels 
respectively  per  acre.  Particulars  of  this  crop  have  been  recorded  only 
during  the  last  five  years,  and  the  average  return  during  that  period 
was  6*4  cwt.  per  acre.  In  1900  and  1903  the  averages  exceeded  8  cwt.  per 
acre.  The  greater  part  of  the  crop  is  grown  in  the  Hunter  River  Valley 
and  in  the  valleys  of  the  northern  coastal  rivers. 

Hat. 
In  addition  to  the  areas  threshed  for  grain,  considerable  quantities  of 
wheat,  oats,  barley,  and  lucerne  are  grown,  for  the  purpose  of  being 
converted  into  hay  for  farm  stock,  or  chaff  for  town  requirements.  The 
area  cut  for  hay  is  increasing,  although  it  is  to  a  great  extent  dependent 
on  the  fitness  of  the  crops  to  be  reaped  for  grain.  Tl/i  following  state- 
ment shows  the  area  under  each  crop  for  hay  during  the  last  six  years, 
together  with  the  total  production  and  the  average  return  per  acre:  — 


Crop. 


190O. 


1901. 


Area. 


1902. 


1903. 


1904. 


1905. 


acres. 

acres. 

acres. 

aores. 

acres. 

312,858 

.320,588 

286.702 

284.367 

313,582 

96,833 

131,891 

159.828 

107.805 

88,495 

981 

1.782 

1,242 

1.285 

2,397 

31,491 

37,657 

48,245 

42,247 

33,562 

_   __ 

_  _  -     

. 

Production. 


Wheat    . 

Oats 

Barley  ... 
Lnceme  . 


—    — 

' 

tons. 

tons. 

347,743 

286,793 

92.749 

120,415 

1,263 

1.187 

84,505 

64.226 

tons. 
75,892 
99,069 
984 
67.434 


tons. 

tons. 

452.484 

207,439 

260,980 

82.166 

1.959 

1.111 

111.437 

75.677 

tons. 

304.714 

93.522 

1,856 

59.090 


AVKRAOK   pRODITCnON  PER  ACRE. 


Wheat    . 

Oats 

Barley... 
Lucerne  . 


tons. 
1-0 
1-0 
1-4 
2-3 


tons. 

tons. 

tons. 

tons. 

•9 

•2 

1-6 

'7 

1-2 

•8 

1-6 

•8 

1-2 

•6 

1-6 

•9 

20 

1-8 

2-3 

1-8 

tons. 
10 
M 
0-8 
1-8 
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More  than  70  per  cent,  of  tiie  total  area  tmder  ooltiTation  for  hirp^  Is 
^fthep  up  by  the  area  under  wkeaten  hay.  Up  to  189;4  the  cultiration  of 
wheat  for  hay  increased  in  a  much  greater  ratio  than  that  for  grain.. 
Coring  the  last  eight  years,  when  the  great  expansion  in  wheat  cultivation 
hae  taken  place,  there  has  not  been  mnch  difference  in  the  ratio  of 
increase  for  grain  and  for  hay. 

Oaten  hay  is  grown  in  parts  of  the  State  where  the  climate  is  not  suit- 
able for  maturing  the  grain,  but,  in  any  case,  the  price  obtained  for 
the  hay  is  usually  so  profitable  that  the  cultivation  of  oats  for  thrashing 
is  neglected.  The  area  under  barley  for  hay  is  not  large.  Lucerne  hay 
is  always  in  good  demand,  and  sells  readily  at  remunerative  prices.  It 
is  grown  chiefly  on  the  river  fiats  of  the  Hunter  and  Manning  district, 
the  /eentral  tableland,  and  the  north-western  slope.  It  gives  the  best 
retvm  of  all  the  crops  grown  for  hay,  the  average  yield  during  the  last 
ten  years  having  been  2*1  tons  per  acre,  as  against  1  ton  of  barley, 
1  ton  of  oats,  and  *8  tons  of  wheat.  In  favourable  districts,  where  it  has 
received  proper  attention,  it  grows  so  rapidly  that  as  many  as  eight  crops 
in  the  course  of  a  year  have  been  reaped,  each  averaging  about  1  ton  per 


A  wniem  of  dry  seasons  in  some  measure  accounts  for  the  increased  area 
^devoted  to  hay  since  1896,  but  the  steady  demand  for  hay  and  chaff, 
^Hbeaten  as  well  as  oaten,  and  the  large  import  of  this  produce,  fully 
justify  4Mi  exteaMiDn  ^  its  cultivation.  The  net  impeorts  of  hay  and 
^AxSkU  dnring  the  last  ten  years  have  been  as  follows : — 


YMf. 

l^et  import  of  Hay 
andObaff. 

Yau. 

NetinwortofHay 
anaCbair. 

1896 
1897 
1898 
1899 
1900 

tODB. 

48,473 
41,085 
58,550 
131,609 
31,160 

1901 
1962 
1903 
1904 
1905 

tons. 

14,665 
293,«0 
116,241 

22,699 

41,890 

It  win  be  seen  that  there  is  a  large  difference  between  the  demand  for  hay 
4Lnd  the  local  production ;  but  most  of  these  importations  were  intended 
for  oonsumption  in  the  metropolitan  district. 


Grbbk  Food  aot)  Sown  Gbassbb. 

The  •ottltivation  of  maize,  oats,  barley,  sorghum,  millet,  rye,  and  othear 
loereak,  as  well  as  lucerne,  rc^>e,  and  grasses,  for  green  food,  has  largely 
increased  during  recent  years,  owing  to  the  expansion  of  the  dairying 
industry.  Artificial  grasses  have  received  more  or  less  attention  for 
many  years,  but  it  is  largely  in  the  northern  and  southern  coastal  dis- 
tricts where  dairy-farming  is  carried  on,  that  the  practice  of  sowing 
grasses  has  been  followed.  There  is  also  a  considerable  area  sown  on  the 
^mtral  tableland,  and  to  a  less  extent  on  the  northern  and  southern  por- 
taons,  and  in  soon  parts  of  the  Murray  Valley,  but  in  the  other  divisions 
the  area  is  small.  Twenty-six  y«ars  ago  the  area  under  permanent 
4n^^oially-'S0wn  grasses  was  abocrt  80,000  acres,  whereas  in  1^05  it  had 
inoreased  to  637,500  acres.  The  cultivation  of  green  foods  is  necessary 
in  districts  where  the  supply  of  natural  grasses  is  n^agre,  or  where  the 
iitftiiraHy  nutntions  herbage  has  perished  and  been  replaced  by  noxioos 
Iii«och  oases,  kioerne,  sorghum,  kc.y  are  grown  as  supplementary 
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crops.  The  following  statement  shows,  during  the  last  twenty  years,  the 
increase  in  the  area  cultivated  for  green  food  and  sown  with  artificial 
grasses:— 


Area 

Area  eown 

Area 

Areaaown 

Year. 

with  Permanent 

Tear. 

ooltiTated  for 

with  Permanant 

OreenFood. 

Grasses. 

OreenFood. 

Qraases. 

acres. 

acres. 

acres. 

acres. 

1886 

27,817 

138,003 

1896 

74,788 

384,016 

1887 

20,403 

192,678 

1897 

62,145 

376,402 

1888 

28,476 

200,332 

1898 

81.771 

348,829 

1889 

27,916 

2l7.4a3 

1899 

76,935 

378,852 

1890 

37,473 

388,715 

]900 

78,144 

422,741 

1891 

32,138 

333,238 

1901 

113,060 

467,889 

1892 

44,424 

361,280 

1902 

109,146 

477,629 

1893 

43,506 

302,412 

1903 

77,093 

552,501 

1894 

50,029 

362,578 

1904 

87,718 

607,997 

1895 

66,833 

300,862 

1905 

95,058 

627,530 

Lucerne  is  grown  in  considerable  quantities  in  the  Hunter  River  flats, 
and  the  cultivation  of  this  fodder  is  extending  throughout  the  country, 
principally  along  the  banks  of  the  rivers  on  the  western  slope  of  the 
Dividing  Range.'  In  the  far  western  pastoral  districts .  attempts  hare 
been  made  to  cultivate  lucerne  under  irrigation,  and  these  have  met  with 
marked  success.  As  many  as  75  sheep  per  acre  were  fed  for  four  or  five 
months,  during  the  last  bad  season,  with  lucerne  grown  on  land  irrigated 
with  water  from  the  Lachlan  River  while  at  its  lowest  level.  During  1905 
there  were  40,725  acres  grown  for  green  food,  and  if  these  be  added  to 
the  area  previously  shown  as  being  under  hay,  viz.,  33,562  acres,  there 
were  altogether  74,287  acres  under  this  form  of  cultivation.  In  the 
United  States  and  Argentine,  where  experiments  have  proved  that  it  will 
succeed,  lucerne  is  superseding  the  indigenous  grasses. 


Ensilage. 

Although  the  value  of  ensilage  as  fodder  for  cattle  is  generally  acknow- 
ledged, this  valuable  method  of  preserving  green  foods  is  not  so  extensively 
practised  as  it  should  be  in  a  country  liable  to  long  periods  of  dry 
weather,  as  is  the  case  with  New  South  Wales.  The  development  attained 
by  the  industry  has  been  so  slight  that  an  extended  notice  is  not  called 
for ;  it  may  suffice  to  say  that  the  use  of  ensilage,  although  slight,  is  fairly 
general,  except  on  the  central-western  slope  and  in  the  great  western 
division,  where  it  would  seem  to  be  most  required.  During  1905  the 
total  production  of  ensilage  was  9,321  tons,  of  which  1,928  tons  were 
made  on  the  south-western  slope,  and  3,650  tons  on  the  central-western 
plain. 


Potatoes. 

The  cultivation  of  the  potato  has  progressed  very  slowly,  notwith- 
standing that  there  are  many  places  in  the  State  well  suited  for  its 
growth.  The  bulk  of  the  production  is  on  the  tableland,  especially  in 
the  central  portion,  where,  in  1905,  there  were  11,072  acres  under  culti- 
vation. One  county,  Bathurst,  had  7,828  acres,  or  nearly  one-third  of 
the  whole  area  in  the  State  devoted  to  potatoes.  After  the  tableland,  the 
coastal  district  grows  the  largest  crop.  The  highest  average,  2*8  tons  p&r 
acre,  was  returned  by  the  northern  tableland,  after  which  came  the  south 
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ooast  with  2' 7.    The  following  statement  shows  the  area  under  cultivation, 
apd  the  production  during  the  last  twenty  years : — 


ATM 

uoderorop. 

Area 
under  crop. 

Production. 

Tear. 

Total 

Awags 

ptracn. 

Year. 

TotaL 

AT<nf» 

pOTAcra. 

acres. 

tons. 

tons. 

acres. 

tons. 

tons. 

1886 

17,322 

45,803 

2-6 

1898 

27,978 

61,900 

2-2 

1887 

20,915 

61,455 

2-9 

1899 

34,968 

81,337 

23 

1888 

15,419 

36,839 

2-4 

1900 

29,408 

a3,253 

2-2 

1889 

17,551 

50,096 

2-9 

1901 

26,158 

i9,146 

1*6 

1890 

19,406 

52,791 

2-7 

1902 

19,444 

30.732 

1-6 

1891 

22,560 

62,283 

2-8 

1903 

20,851 

56.743 

2-7 

,      1892 

18,502 

52,105 

2-8 

1904 

23,865 

48.764 

2-0 

1893 

26,559 

83,838 

3-2 

1905 

26,374 

50,086 

1-9 

1894 

30,089 
24,722 

86,170 
56,179 

2-9 
2-3 

1895 

1896 

31,170 

84,214 

2-7 

Average  for  10  yean  ended  1895... 

2-8 

1897 

23,816 

55,332 

2*3 

t> 

10 

1905... 

2-2 

The  year  1894  saw  a  marked  increase  in  cultivation,  and  the  area 
planted  in  that  year,  30,089  acres,  was  the  largest  up  to  that  time.  Since 
1895  the  area  has  fluctuated,  reaching  the  maximum  point  with  34,968 
acres,  in  1899.  It  has  since  declined,  and  in  1905  only  amounted  to 
26,374  acres. 

The  average  yield  during  the  last  ten  years  was  2*2  tons  per  acre, 
the  highest  being  2*7  tons  per  acre,  in  both  1896  and  1903.  At 
present  New  South  Wales  has  to  make  up  by  importation  from  the  other 
States,  chiefly  Victoria  and  Tasmania,  a  considerable  deficiency,  which 
amounted  to  42,118  tons  in  1905,  or  about  50  per  cent,  of  the  total 
consumption  for  the  year.  The  statement  below  shows  the  net  import  of' 
potatoes  during  the  last  ten  years : — 


Year. 


Net  Import  of 
Potaloes. 


Year. 


Net  Import  of 
Potatoes. 


tons. 

tons. 

1896 

39,371 

1901 

42,628 

1897 

49.341 

1902 

50.284 

1898 

19.646 

1903 

62,083 

1899 

68,384 

1904 

73,044 

1900 

49,299 

1905 

42,118 

The  reason  for  the  slow  progress  in  the  cultivation  of  potatoes  lies 
largely  in  the  cost  of  carriage  to  market,  as  compared  with  the  cheap 
water  transport  from  Victoria  and  Tasmania.  Some  few  years  ago  the 
coast  districts  produced  large  quantities  of  potatoes,  but  the  cultivation 
was  given  up  owing  to  the  prevalence  of  pests,  which  devastated  the  crops 
year  after  year,  and  the  remedy  for  which  was  at  the  time  unknown. 


Minor  Root  Crops. 

The  cultivation  of  root  crops  other  than  potatoes  calls  for  little  mention, 
as  only  800  acres  were  planted  with  onions,  turnips,  mangold-wurzel,  and 
carrots.  The  largest  area  was  under  onions,  namely,  521  acres,  which 
yielded  1,646  tons,  or  3*2  tons  per  acre.  The  best  returns  were  given  in 
the  Bathurst  district,  on  the  central  tableland,  where  the  average  yield 
was  5  tons  per  acre.     The  probable  reason  for  the  small  attention  paid  to 
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the  g^rowth  of  onions  is  the  uncertainty  as  to  tiie  price  to  be  obtained*  Ito 
the  product,  as  there  is  no  lack  of  soil. suited  to  its  cttlti^ration.  Largv 
importations  are  necessary  each  year  to  meet  the  local  demand,  and 
during  the  last  three  years  these  ayeraged  10,203  tons  per  annum. 

Turnips,  during  1905,  gave  a  total  production  of  994  tons  from  22S 
acres.  Mangold-wurzel  only  showed  39  acres  under  cultivation,  which 
yielded  323  tons.  In  some  of  the  more  elevated  dairying  districts^ 
mangold-wurzel  is  now  being  grown  as  winter  fodder  for  cattle.  Caarrots 
were  only  grown  to  the  extent  of  14  acres,  which  produced  70  tons*  In 
addition  to  the  above,  there  were  4  acres  reported  as  being  under  avrow- 
root,  the  return  from  which  was  valued  at  £130.  Excetient  results  in  the 
cultivation  of  arrowroot  have  been  obtained  at  the  Wbllongbar  experi- 
mental farm,  near  Lismore. 


Tobacco. 

TobaccS  growing  has  been  established  for  many  years  in  New  South 
Wales,  but  the  production  has  fluctuated  to  a  oonsideraUe-  degree.  Both 
the  soil  and  climate  of  the  State  are  well  fitted  for  tke  growth  of  tJie: 
tobacco-plant,  but  as  it  demands  for  its  proper  cultivation  speeiat 
knowledge  on  the  part  of  the  grower,  it  is  not  so  largely  cultivated  aa  it 
otherwise  might  be. 

Originally  the  plant  was  cultivated  chiefly  in  the  agricultural  distariet^of 
ihe  county  of  Argyle  and  the  Hunter  River  Valley,  but  it  has  new  beett 
entirely  abandoned  there,  and  the  little  that  is  grown  is  found  in  th» 
northern  and  southern  portions  of  the  western  slope  and  on  the  centm? 
tableland.  The  following  statement  shows  the  cultivation  of  tobaoeo 
during  each  of  the  last  twenty  years  : — 


Area. 

Production. 

Year. 

Area. 

ProduotioD. 

Year. 

Total. 

Average 
per  acre. 

TotaL 

Averajre 
per  acre. 

acres. 

cwt. 

cwt. 

I 

acres. 

cwt. 

cwt. 

1886 

1.203 

13,642 

11-3 

1      1898 

1,405 

12.706 

90 

1887 

2,371 

23,465 

9-9 

i       1899 

646 

6,641 

12-2 

1888 

4,833 

66,478 

11*5 

1900 

199 

1.906 

9-6 

1889 

3,239 

27,724 

8-6 

1901 

182 

1.971 

10-8 

1890 

1,148 

14.021 

12-2 

1902 

317 

2.604 

8-2 

1891 

886 

9,314 

10-5 

1903 

407 

5,320 

131 

1892 

848 

8,344 

9-8 

j      1904 

752 

5,015 

6*7 

1893 

854 

10,858 

12-7 

1       1905 

809 

7,327 

91 

1894 

716 
1,231 

8.132 
H),548 

11-4 
86 

1895 

i  " 

1896 

2J44 

27,4«8 

10-0 

Avacags  fo 

r20y6a«9« 

>BdedlQ09 

10^1 

1807 

2.181 

19,71« 

9-0 

»» 

10    ,. 

„       1805 

9-5 

For  seven  or  eight  years  prior  to  1888  the  area  under  cultivation  grew 
steadily,  until  in  that  year  it  reached  the  highest  figure  it  has  ever 
attained,  namely,  4,833  acres.  As  however,  the  local  product  did  not  com- 
pare favourably  with  the  American  leaf,  it  could  not  be  exported  profit- 
ably, so  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  crop  remained  upon  the  farmers*^ 
hands,  and  as  the  quantity  sold  realised  very  unsatisfactory  prices, 
many  growers  abandoned  the  cultivation  of  tobacco  in  favour  of  otfter 
crops.  With  the  accumulation  of  stocks  of  leaf,  and  the  fall  in  the  price 
*4  the  local  product,  the  area  under  the  plant  and  the  resultant  yield 
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deolned  rapidly,  until  in  1894  the  acreage  was  only  716.  During  the 
n^ct  tmo  years  thene  was  a  little  more  aotiyity,  and  the  area  inereaaed  to 
2,744  acres  in  1896;  it,  howerer,  {ell  away  again  after  that  year,  and  in 
1901  only  amoiinted  to  182  acres.  During  the  last  three  years  the  area 
has  again  increased,  owing  to  the  increased  attention  paid  to  the  curing  of 
the  leaf.  One  large  firm  of  tobacco  manufacturers  has  lately  endeavoured 
to  stimulate  the  industry  by  offering  good  prices  for  suitable  leaf. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  few  countries  are  better  favoured  than  New 
South  Wales  with  climate  and  soil  necessary  for  successful  cultivation, 
it  is  a  matter  for  regret  that  the  industry  has  not  made  more  satis- 
factory progress.  This  has  been  due  partly  to  the  producer,  and  partly 
to  the  market.  With  an  improvement  in  the  quality  of  the  leaf,  the 
local  consumption  could  be  rapidly  overtaken  and  an  export  trade  pro- 
moted. Tobacco  of  excellent  quality  has  been  produced,  but  the  bulk  of 
it  is  now  grown  by  the  Chinese,  who  consider  weight  before  quality,  and 
an  inferior  leaf  is  the  consequence.  There  is,  therefore,  ample  scope  for 
improving  the  quality  of  the  product  sufficiently  to  satisfy  the  local 
consumer. 

An  impression  has  prevailed  that  it  is  not  possible  to  produce  tobacco 
of  high  quality  in  New  South  Wales.  This  probably  arose  from  experi- 
ence of  a  product,  which,  possibly,  was  grown  in  unsuitable  soil,  and  was 
characterised  by  a  lack  of  care  in  cultivation.  During  the  last  two  or 
three  years  ezc^ent  tobacco  has  been  grown  at  Ashford,  and  in  the 
In^orell  district  .generally,  under  the  guidance  of  a  departmental  expert. 
Thore  seems  to  be  no  doubt  that  it  is  possible  to  grow  in  the  State  a 
tobacco  well  suited  to  the  English  market,  and  if  a  regular  supply  were 
available,  properly  fermented  and  packed,  a  large  trade  might  be 
developed. 


Cane  Sugar. 

Sugar-cane  was  grown  as  far  back  as  1824,  but  it  was  not  until  1865 
that  anything  iike  ^stematic  attention  was  given  to  the  matter.  In  that 
year  experiments  were  carried  out  on  the  Clarence,  Hastings,  Manning, 
and  Macleay  Rivers,  which  proved  successful,  and  were  followed  by  more 
extensive  planting.  The  district  last  mentioned  may  be  considered  as 
the  principal  seat  of  the  industry  during  its  earlier  stages ;  but  it  prepared 
to  be  unsuitable  to  the  growth  of  the  cane,  and  the  ride  of  failure  from 
froite  compelled  the  planters  to  keep  more  to  the  north.  In  a  few  years 
the  richest  portions  of  the  lower  valleys  of  the  Clarence,  the  Richmond, 
the  Tweed,  and  the  Brunswick,  were  occupied  by  settlers  engaged  in 
planting  and  Rowing  the  cane.  Mills  were  erected  in  tftie  chief  matren 
of  cane-cultivation,  and  cane-growrng  and  sugar-manufacturing  are  bow 
well-established  industries  in  the  nortfi-eastem  portions  of  the  State. 

Although  frosts  are  not  altogether  unknown  even  on  the  Tweed,  the 
soil  and  climate  of  the  valleys  of  the  northern  rivers  are  in  most  respects 
weQ  adapted  to  the  successful  cultivation  of  the  sugar-cane,  and  it  is 
confined  principally  to  the  valleys  of  the  Richmond,  Tweed,  and  Clarence 
Hivers.  Nearly  the  whole  of  the  area  under  crop  lies  within  the  counties 
of  Hous,  Clarence,  and  Richmond. 

The  following  table  shows  the  progress  of  this  industry  since  1863, 
when  only  2  acres  were  recorded  as  being  under  cultivation.  As  sugar- 
cane is  not  an  annual  crop,  the  area  under  cultivation  has  been  divided, 
as  far  as  practicable,  into  productive  and  non-productive,  the  former 
representing  the  number  of  acres  i^on  which  cane  was  cut  during  the 
on,  and  the  latter  the  area  over  which  it  was  unfit  for  the  miu,  or 
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allowed  to  stand  for  another  year.     Taking  one  year  with  another  the 
area  cut  for  cane  represents  about  one-half  of  the  total  area  planted : — 


Ycftr. 

Area. 

Produotioii  of  Oue. 

ProduetiTe. 

NoD'prodncti  vb. 

Total. 

TotaL 

Averags 
per  aore. 

acres. 

acres. 

acres. 

tons. 

tons. 

1863 

2 
22 

1864 

1865 

1,475 
3,654 
4,465 

2,607 
2,800 
6,506 

141 

4,082 

6,454 

10,971 

1870 

1875 

1880 

121,616 

27-2 

1885 

9,583 

6,835 

16,418 

239.347 

25-0 

1886 

5,915 

9,202 

15.117 

167,969 

28*4 

1887 

8,380 

6,907 

15,287 

273,928 

32-7 

1888 

4,997 

10,284 

15,281 

110,218 

221 

1889 

7,848 

11,382 

18,730 

168,862 

23-0 

1890 

8,344 

12,102 

20,446 

277,252 

33-2 

1891 

8,623 

13,639 

22,262 

185,258 

21-5 

1892 

11,560 

15,191 

26.751 

264,832 

22-9 

ljB03 

11,755 

16,357 

28,112 

252,606 

21-5 

1894 

14,204 

18,705 

32,909 

264,254 

18-6 

1895 

14,398 

18,529 

32,927 

207,771 

14*4 

1896 

18,194 

12,859 

31,053 

320,276 

17-6 

1897 

12,936 

12,929 

25,865 

269,068 

.      20-8 

1898 

14,578 

10,181 

24,759 

289,206 

19-8 

1899 

9,435 

13,062 

22,517 

170,509 

18*1 

1900 

10,472 

11,642 

22,114 

199,118 

19-3 

1901 

8,790 

12,019 

20.809 

187,711 

21-4 

1902 

0,0<70 

11,402 

20,301 

183,105 

20-6 

1903 

10,405 

9,814 

20,219 

227,511 

21-9 

1904 

9,772 

11,753 

21,525 

199,640 

20*4 

1905 

10,313 

11,492 

21,805 

201,998 

19*6 

The  figures  contained  in  the  above  table  show  the  gradual  progress  of 
the  sugar-growing  industry  from  the  small  beginnings  of  1863.  From 
the  starting  point  of  this  cultivation  there  was  but  one  single  break  (that 
of  1875)  in  the  yearly  increase  of  land  put  under  cane  until  1884. 
During  the  four  succeeding  years  there  was,  however,  a  retrograde 
tendency,  and  the  area  cultivated  in  1888  was  less  by  2,236  acres  than 
that  cultivated  in  1884.  The  low  price  of  the  product  and  the  disturbed 
state  of  the  markets  of  the  world  a  few  years  ago  forced  the  sugar 
manufacturers  to  correspondingly  reduce  the  price  ofEered  for  the  cane, 
and  so  caused,  for  a  time,  the  abandonment  of  this  cultivation  by  the 
small  farmers,  who  found  in  the  growth  of  maize  less  variable  results 
for  their  labour. 

In  1889  there  was  an  increase  in  the  area  under  cane  of  1,213  acres, 
and  the  next  six  years  saw  further  increases,  until  the  largest  area  ever 
recorded,  32,927  acres,  was  seen  in  1895.  In  1895  alterations  were  made 
in  the  Customs  tariff  as  regards  sugar,  and  also  about  that  time  there 
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were  great  deyelopments  in  the  dairying  industry  on  the  northern  rivers, 
both  of  which  helped  to  withdraw  attention  from  sugar-planting.  After 
1895  the  area  under  cane  steadily  declined  for  five  years,  until  in  1900 
there  were  only  22,114  acres  under  cultivation.  Since  1900  the  area  has 
remained  practically  stationary  at  a  little  over  20,000  acres.  In  1896 
the  record  production  of  320,276  tons  of  cane  was  obtained;  but  the 
average  production  per  acre  was  only  17'6  tons — with  the  exception  of 
that  of  1895  and  of  1884,  the  lowest  yield  returned.  The  cane  disease 
which  was  prevalent,  principally  on  the  Clarence,  accounts  for  the  low 
averages  during  the  period  1894-96,  while  in  1895  the  crop  was  also 
damaged  by  frost.  The  comparatively  low  yields  of  1898-1900  were  due 
to  unfavourable  seasons.  The  area  of  cane  cut  during  1905  was  10,313 
acres,  with  a  total  yield  of  201,998  tons,  or  an  average  of  19*6  tons  per 
acre.  During  the  last  ten  years  the  average  was  19*8  tons  per  acre,  and 
during  the  last  five  years  20*8  tons  per  acre. 

The  county  of  Rous  is  the  principal  centre  of  sugar-cane  cultivation, 
containing  515  holdings,  covering  11,959  acres,  devoted  to  the  production 
of  sugar — an  area  comprising  more  than  half  of  the  total  acreage  in  the 
State  under  cane  crops.  The  yield  obtained  from  5,763  acres  of  produc- 
tive cane  amounted  to  106,917  tons,  showing  an  average  of  18*6  tons  per 
acre.  In  the  county  of  Clarence  there  are  477  holdings  on  which  cane  is 
grown,  the  aggregate  area  being  7,065  acres.  In.  this,  as  in  the  other 
sugar-growing  counties,  the  majority  of  the  farmers  cultivate  sugar-cane  in 
addition  to  other  crops,  or  in  conjunction  with  dairying,  and  only  a  few 
estates  are  entirely  devoted  to  its  production.  Some  planters  have  areas 
of  25  to  100  acres  in  extent  under  cane;  but  thpir  number  is  limited. 
The  yield  in  the  county  of  Clarence  last  season  was  74,515  tons,  or  an 
average  of  21*5  tons  per  acre,  cut  on  an  area  of  3,470  acres.  In  the 
county  of  Richmond  the  holdings  under  sugar-cane  number  121,  and 
aggregate  2,781  acres,  of  which  1,080  acres  were  cut,  giving  a  total  yield 
of  20,566  tons  of  cane,  or  an  average  of  19*0  tons  to^the  acre.  The  total 
number  of  holdings  on  which  sugar-cane  was  cultivated  was  1,113. 

Sugar-cane  is  generally  cut  in  the  second  year  of  its  growth,  the  fields 
being  replanted  after  they  have  given  crops  for  three  or  four  seasons  at 
the  most;  and,  as  the  planting  of  cane  has  been  conducted  at  irregular 
intervals,  it  has  chanced  that  seasons  of  large  production  have  been 
followed  by  small  crops  in  the  succeeding  year.  'This  accounts  for  the 
alternately  large  and  small  areas  of  productive  cane  during  many  years, 
as  shown  in  the  preceding  table.  Sugar-manufacturers  invariably  pur- 
chase the  year's  crop  of  cane  standing,  and  cut  it  at  their  own  cost.  From 
plantations  in  full  bearing  the  average  weight  of  the  cane  cut  varies  from 
25  to  32  tons,  while  the  price  paid  varies  from  8s.  to  13s.  per  ton.  Until 
comparatively  recently  the  field  work  on  the  sugar  plantations  of  New 
South  Wales  was  performed  entirely  by  white  labour,  and  even  in  1901, 
when  the  Federal  legislation  in  connection  with  the  sugar  industry  was 
passed,  the  number  of  blacks  employed  was  not  large.  At  the  Census  of 
1901  there  were  239  Hindoos  and  291  Pacific  Islanders  working  on  the 
sugar  plantations. 

The  duty  on  imported  cane  sugar  is  £6  per  ton,  while  the  excise  duty 
is  fixed  at  £3  per  ton;  but  a  bounty  of  from  4s.  to  5s.  per  ton  of  cane, 
calculated  according  to  its  sugar  contents  (equal  to  £2  per  ton  of  sugar), 
is  allowed  on  Australian  sugar  grown  by  white  labour,  the  bounty  being 
paid  to  the  grower.  The  employment  of  white  against  black  labour  is 
thus  protected  to  the  extent  of  £2  per  ton  of  sugar,  equal  to  about  4s.  5d. 
per  ton  of  cane.  After  1st  January,  1907,  the  excise  duty  will  be 
increased  to  £4  per  ton  and  the  bounty  to  6s.  per  ton  of  cane,  calculated 
on  cane  giving  10  per  cent,  of  sugar.     In  1911  and  1912  the  rates  will  be 
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raq>ectively  two-thirds  and  ene-third  •£  those  just  BMBtiomd. 
9i  gvowing  oatie  maj  be  set  down  at  irosa  2s.  lid.  to  Sb*  5d»  por  ton.  of 
oane,  according  ae  blaek  or  white  labour  to  euupkaye^  the  kMiev 
representiog  the  coot  of  black  labour.  About  1%  per  cent,  of  the 
grown  is  cultivated  by  blaek  labour.  The  foUowing  statopeni 
during  the  last  four  joars  the  area  cultivated  and  the  sugar  psodneed  Inr 
white  and  blaok  labour,  reopeotively,  and  also  the  total  amount  of  iMuaty 
paid  each  year  : — 


Tear. 

AxmCntttratedbj^ 

Amount 

Wliite 
Laboar. 

Blaok 
Labour. 

Total. 

White 
Labour. 

Blaok 
Labour. 

TotaL 

ofBoHBlr- 

1902 
19a3 
1904 
1006 

acres. 
21,591 
22,076 
19,114 
19,612 

acres. 
2.466 
2,503 
2,411 
^193 

acres. 
24,057 
24.579 
21,625 
21,805 

19,434 
19,236 
17,812 
18,019 

tons. 

1,526 

2,5j81 

1,838 

1,964 

tons. 
20,960 
21,797 
19,660 
19,963 

£ 
36,333 
40.1.54 
86,m 
36,234 

The  figures  in  the  above  table  are  as  returned  by  the  Customs  Depart 
ment,  and  it  will  be  seen  that  those  for  1902  and  1903  differ  as  regards 
the  area  cultivated  from  those  in  the  preceding  table. 

The  following  statement  shows  the  variation  in  th^  Sydney  wholoaals 
price  of  two  of  the  leading  brands  of  sugar  at  various  intervaJs  sinee  iA» 
1st  January,  1898  : — 


Date. 


lA,  per  ton, 
du^paid. 


No.  2 

or  IC,  per 

ton,  dntj  paid. 


Date. 


lA,  pertoB» 
duty  paid. 


No.  2 

orIC,  per 

knwdn^paid. 


1898. 

•January  1  

tJuly  1 

'H3eptember27.. 
tNoverober2  .. 

tAugost  I    

f6eptember6  .. 
tNbvember  16.. 


1906. 
■fJaaiiary  1  ., 
f  January  25.. 
tMarch22    .. 
tJoly24    .  .. 


1901. 
+October9   .... 
NbvessberS  . 

1002. 

Jtily  1 

OctobsrS  .... 
November  17.. 
December  9    .. 


) 


£     8.  d. 

20  5  0 
19  5  0 
18  5  0 
18    5  0 

18    &  0 

18  10  0 

18  10  0 

18  10  0 
16  15  0 

19  0  0 

19  10  0 

21  10  0 
21    0  0 

20  0  0 

19  10  0 
2»    0  0 

20  10  0 


£     8. 

19  0 
18  0 
17    5 

16  15 

17  0 
17  6 
17  10 

17  10 

18  0 

18  10 

19  0 

21    0 

20  10 

19  15 
19    & 

19  15 

20  5 


1903. 
February  7. 
October  22.. 


1904. 

June  30  

Seplfioiberl'i..... 
September  29..... 

November  11. . 

l>ecember  2  


1905. 
Jamiary  S  ... 
January  26... 

May  23  

July  13  

November  2 

1900. 
July  3 


£    9.  d. 

20  15  0 

20    5  0 

19  17  e 

20  7  6 

21  0  0 

21  10  0 

22  0  9 


23  0*  0' 

24  0  0 
23  0  0 
22  0  0 
21  10  0 

20  10  0 


£    9.  d. 

20  10  9 

20    0  a 

19  12-  er 

20  2  6 
29  19  9 

21  5  0 
21  15  0 


22  15  9 

23  15  9 
22  15  9 
2i  ^  9 
2r    5  Q 

»   5  0 


*  Du^  £4  per  ton.       t  Duty  £3  per  ton.       %  Impotitioa  of  Federal  TarifL 
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In  almott  efrery  part  of  the  State,  with  the  exoeption-  of  the  subte^pitat 
portion  and  the  higher  parts  of  the  mountain  range8>  grape-vines  thrii^^e 
well,  and  bear  large  erops  of  suceulent  fruit,  equal  in  sise,  appearance, 
and  davour  to  the  most  renowned  products  of  France,  the  Rhin^ands  of 
Germany,  and  Spain.  The  principal  vineyards  are  situated  in  the  valleys 
of  the  Murray  and  Hunter  Rivers,  where  neither  pains  nor  money  have 
been  spared  to  introduce  skilled  labour,  and  to  put  up  presses,  vats,  and 
other  manufacturing  appliances  of  the  most  approved  kinds.  Neverthe- 
less, the  vine-growing  and  wine-manitfacturing  industries  are  still  in 
their  infancy,  though  with  a  growing  local  demand,  and  with  the  opening 
up  of  a  market  in  England,  where  the  wines  of  New  South  Wales,,  in 
oiHnmon  with  those  of  the  other  Australian  States,  have  obtained  some 
appreciation,  the  future  of  grape  culture  in  this  country  appears  to  be 
fairly  assured.  At  present,  however,  the  production  of  New  South  Wales 
is  comparatively  insignificant,  as  will  appear  from  the  following  table, 
which  shows  at  intervals  since  1860  the  area  under  vines,  the  production 
of  wine,  and  the  average  yield  per  acre  : — 


Arm 

FtadaotlMi. 

Area 

Total 
arm 

under 
vines  tor 

Year. 

Total 
area 

under 
vines  tor 

Year. 

QMtor 

wine> 

Avtrag* 

UMlar 

wine- 

Avafaca- 

vines. 

only. 

'    To*aL 

per 
acre. 

vineeu 

making 
only. 

TotaL 

per 
aorei 

acres. 

acres. 

gallB. 
99,791 

galtfi. 

acres. 

acres. 

galls. 
m668 

galls. 

I860 

1,584 

622 

160 

189^ 

8,278 

4,602 

160 

1866 

2,126 

1*243 

168,123 

135 

1960 

8,441 

4,534 

891,190 

197 

1870 

4,504 

2,371 

342,674 

146 

1901 

8,606 

4,889 

868,479 

17» 

1875 

4,459 

3,163 

831,749 

263 

1902 

8,790 

5,041 

806,140 

160 

1880 

4,800 

2,907 

602.007 

207 

1903 

8,940 

5,101 

1,086,820 

215 

1886 

5,247 

2.876 

665,470 

198 

1904 

8.840 

5,298 

928,160 

176- 

ism 

8,044 

3,896 

842,181 

216 

1906 

8,754 

6,279 

831,780 

16r 

1895 

7,619 
8,061 

4,300 
4,608 

886,673 
794,256 

202 
172 

1896 

1897 

8,083 

4,490 

864,614 

193 

Average  for  10  years  ended  1896 

20y 

1898 

8,078 

4,573 

840,232 

185 

10         „            1906 

179 

The  above  figures  show  that  the  wine  industry  has  steadily,  if  slowly,  . 
increased  during  the  period  under  review,  the  total  area  planted  being 
now  8,754  acres,  of  which  5,279  acres  yielded  831,700  gallons.  The  total 
number  of  vineyards  in  1905  was  1,530.  The  average  area  of  each  vine- 
yard was  5*7  acres,  and  the  area  planted  with  vines  still  in  an  unpro- 
ductive state  was  687  acres.  Vignerons  consider  250  gallons  per  acre  a 
good  yield;  but  the  average  yield  for  New  South  Wales  reached  this  figure- 
only  in  one  year  since  the  establishment  of  the  industry,  viz.,  in  1875,. 
when  it  was  recorded  as  263  gallons.  The  average  yield  in  1905  was 
157  gallons  per  acre,  and  during  the  last  ten  years  179  gallons.  The  best 
yield  during  the  last  twenty  years  was  in  1891,  when  it  was  237  gallons, 
per  acre. 

Notwiihstanding  the  winning  of  exhibition  medak  and  expert  approval,, 
the  export  of  the  wines  of  the  State  has  not  yet  reached  an  important  figure. 
Among  oOier  causes  which  retard  the  acceptance  of  Australian  wines  by 
English  markets  ma^  be  mentioned  the  practice  of  shipping  the  product 
at  too  early  an  age,  and  the  impos8i|>ility  of  obtaining  from  the  iJiippers 
details  respecting  the  vintage  of  any  particular  wine.  Foreign  experts  also 
find  fault  with  the  method  of  casking;  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  much 
of  the  success  of  New  South  Wales  as  a  wine-exporting  country  will  depend 
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on  the  adoption  of  more  adranoed  methods  and  the  enterprise  of  the 
▼ignerons  in  properly  advertising  their  productions,  and  bringing  them 
sufficiently  before  the  notice  of  the  British  public. 

In  the  following  table  will  be  found  particulars  of  the  export  trade  iu 
wine  locally  produced,  for  the  six  years  extending  from  1900  to  1905  : — 


CJountry  to  whioh  oxported. 

1900. 

1901. 

1902. 

1908. 

1904. 

1906 

Victoria 

gallons. 
3,221 
4,395 
264 
12,820 
2,177 
3,513 
1,934 

gallons. 

2,878 

6,540 

994 

20.997 
2,811 
3,273 
2,158 

gallons. 

9,897 
11,071 

8,856 
13,140 
43,307 

3,621 

6,907 

gallons. 
6,892 
16,454 
10,276 
5,852 
3,982 
4,031 
6,706 

gallons. 
1,625 
12,874 
6,125 
5,292 
6,711 
5,807 
4,418 

gallons. 
6,217 

Queensland 

11,144 

Other  Australian  States 

14,797 

New  Zealand 

4,823 

United  Kingdom , 

1,505 

South  Sea  Islands  and  Fiji 

5,324 

All  Other  Countries 

4,661 

Total 

28,324 

39,651 

95,799 

53,193 

42,852 

47,471 

It  will  be  seen  from  this  that  the  export  trade  does  not  give  very 
encouraging  results.  The  largest  quantity  was  formerly  exported  to  New 
Zealand,  but  during  the  last  three  years  Queensland  has  proved  the  State's 
best  customer.  There  is  great  room  for  expansion  in  the  trade  with  the 
United  Kingdom,  whose  average  annual  import  from  all  sources  during 
the  last  five  years  amounted  to  14,553,000  gallons.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  removal  of  the  Inter-state  duties  under  Federation  has  stimulated  the 
wine  industry  in  the  neighbouring  States  of  South  Australia  and  Victoria, 
but  especially  in  South  Australia.  In  1900,  the  year  before  Federation, 
4,386  gallons  of  wine  were  exported  from  South  Australia  to  New  South 
Wales,  but  in  1905  the  figures  had  increased  to  141,550  gallons. 

The  wine  industry  is  hampered  in  its  development  by  such  drawbacks 
4is  phylloxera  and  anthracnose,  or  *'  black  spot."  Phylloxera  has  caused 
some  damage  in  the  Camden,  Seven  Hills,  and  Parramatta  districts,  and 
^ome  alarm  exists  among  wine-growers  touching  its  development  in  the 
future.  The  afflicted  areas  are  fortunately  confined  to  isolated  patches; 
but  this  is  quite  enough  to  cause  the  gravest  apprehension. 

The  desire  of  the  Government  to  extend  the  application  of  the  most 
scientific  methods  in  connection  with  wine-making  and  the  general  culti- 
vation of  the  vine,  and  to  successfully  combat  the  phylloxera  disease,  has 
led  to  the  appointment  of  an  expert  from  one  of  the  European  Viticultural 
Colleges.  Under  his  direction  inspectors  have  been  constantly  engaged 
vigorously  dealing  with  infected  vineyards,  while  a  Viticultural  Station 
has  been  established  at  Howlong,  near  Albury,  for  the  propagation  of . 
resistant  stocks,  and  for  the  carrying  out  of  various  experiments  in 
connection  with  wine-growing. 

The  culture  of  grapes  is  not  restricted  to  the  production  of  fruit  for 
the  purposes  of  wine  manufacture  only,  for  a  considerable  area  is  devoted 
to  the  cultivation  of  table-grapes,  particularly  in  the  njeighbourhood  of 
Sydney,  and  in  Ryde,  Parramatta,  and  other  districts  of  Central 
Cumberland.  The  extent  of  country  devoted  to  this  branch  of  the  industry 
in  1905  comprised  2,788  acres,  with  a  production  of  2,749  tons  of  grapes, 
giving  an  average  of  1  ton  of  fruit  per  acre. 

Although  there  is  a  large  local  demand,  and  a  possibility  of  an  export 
trade  for  raisin  fruits,  and  although  New  South  Wales  is  undoubtedly 
favourably  situated  for  the  prosecution  of  the  industry,  no  extensive 
effort  has  so  far  been  made  in  that  direction.  At  the  Wagga  and  Hawkea- 
bury  experimental  vineyards,  raisins  and  sultanas  are  dried  every  season 
and  placed  on  the  local  market,  where  they  are  regarded  as  equal  in  every 
respect  to  the  imported  article. 
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Orchards. 

The  cultivation  of  fruit  does  not  attract  anything  like  the  attention*  it 
deseryes,  although  the*  soil  and  climate  of  large  areas  throughout  the 
State  are  well  adapted  to  fruit-growing.  With  an  unlimited  area  suitable 
for  fruit-cultivation,  and  with  climatic  conditions  so  varied,  ranging  from 
comparative  cold  on  the  high  lands  to  semi-tropical  heat  in  the  north 
coast  district,  a  large  variety  of  fruits  could  be  and  are  cultivated.  In 
the  vicinity  of  Sydney,  oranges,  peaches,  pilums,  and  passion-fruit  are 
most  generally  planted.  On  the  tableland,  apples,  pears,  apricots,  and, 
in  fact,  all  fruits  from  oool  and  temperate  climates  thrive  well;  in  the 
west  and  south-west,  figs,  almonds,  and  raisin-grapes  would  grow ;  and  in 
the  north  coast,  pineapples,  bananas,  and  other  tropical  fruits  grow 
excellently. 

The  cultivation  of  the  orange  and  the  l^non  has  become  one  of  the 
principal  industries  of  the  districts  surrounding  the  metropolis.  The 
first  ofange  groves  were  planted  near  the  town  of  Parramatta,  and  soon 
spread  to  the  neighbouring  districts  of  Ryde,  Pennant  Hills,  Lane  Cove, 
the  whole  of  Central  Cumberland,  the  valleys  of  the  Hawkesbury  and 
Nepean  Rivers,  and  the  slopes  of  the  Kurrajong  Mountains. 

Statistics  relating  to  this  branch  of  fruit-culture  are  available  only 
from  the  year  1878,  and  the  state  of  the  industry  at  intervals  since  that 
date  is  shown  in  the  subjoined  statement : — 


Tear. 

ProduotioD. 

ProdocUve. 

Not  yet  bearing. 

Total. 

Total. 

Avenge  per 
acre. 

acres. 

acres. 

acres. 

oases. 

doson. 

1878 

• 

• 

4.287 

283,204 

1880 

• 

• 

5,939 

317,159 

^ 

1885 

• 

• 

7,733 

729,104 

-. 

1890 

8,737 

2,551 

11,288 

770,800 

1,058: 

1895 

8,759 

3,197 

11,956 

496,245 

680 

1896 

8,359 

4,131 

12,490 

487,158 

699 

1897 

10,097 

3«846 

13,943 

527,508 

627 

1898 

10,487 

3,902 

14,389 

653,268 

747 

1899 

10,928 

3,605 

14.533 

536.640 

68ft   . 

1900 

11,013 

3,952 

14.965 

540.523 

589^  * 

1901 

11,670 

4,091 

15,761 

604,646 

622  ^ 

1902 

12,550 

3,667 

16,207 

424.366 

406v 

1903 

13,418 

3,310 

16.728 

653,462 

S94i 

1904 

14,486 

2,918 

17,404 

659.865 

64T 

1905 

15,054 

2,795 

17.849 

738,744 

- 

589 

■»  Information  not  available. 


In  1878  the  area  under  oranges  and  lemons  was  4,287  acres;  in  1905 
this  had  increased  to  17,849  acres,  of  which  15,054  were  productive.  The 
production  was  8,864,928  dozen,  or  589  dozen  per  acre.     During  the  las^ 
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five  years  the  seasons  have  been  un{aT«arable,  and  the  average  yield  for  the 
period  was  550  dozen,  as  against  647  doaen  during  the  preosding  five 
ywn.  It  is  estimated  that  over  3,000  doeen  of  fruit  to  tbe  acre  can  be 
•btained  in  an  average  season  from  fairnsiaed  trees  in  full  bearing,  and 
it  is,  therefore,  probate  that  the  figures  returned  by  the  .growers  include 
the  production  of  a  considerable  number  of  young  trees.  The  number  of 
orangeries  cultivated  durii^  the  year  1^5  was  2,385,  and  of  these,  the 
average  area  was  7*5  acres. 

The  production  of  oranges  has  already  attained  suoh  prtporttons  that 
the  growers  are^obliged  to  seek  markets  abroad  far  the  disposal  ol  their 
crop,  as  the  demand,  both  in  New  South  Wales  and  in  the  adjacent  States, 
is  in  some  seasons  exceeded  by  the  supply.  The  principal  market  outside 
Australia  is  in  New  Zealand.  Efforts  have  been  made  to  establish  a  trade 
with  the  United  Kingdom,  but  for  various  reasons,  they  have  not 
altogether  met  with  success.  However,  in  view  of  the  success  that  has 
been  attained  in  other  countries  in  carrying  these  fruits  long  distaooes 
by  sea,  there  is  reason  to  hope  that  the  present  difficulties  may  be  0ver- 
oeme. 

The  following  table  shows  the  area  under  orchards  and  fruit-gardens, 
exclusive  of  orangeries,  together  with  the  total  value  of  eadi  year's  yield, 
for  the  period  during  whid^  statistics  relative  to  this  cultivation  have  be«i 
collected :  — 


Year 

Area  of  Prodaotive 
Prult-ffardens 

Area  of   FmH- 

Orchorde  not 
bMriiur. 

Totelareaoolii. 
vaUd  for  Fruit- 
gardens  and 
Oroiianli. 

Total  value  of 
the  Prodoetton 
of  FruitrgardenB 
and  Oniuffds. 

Approximate 

avera^  value 

per  acre. 

acres. 

acres. 

•ores. 

£ 

£    B.    d. 

1889 

14,342 

4,525 

18,867 

185,012 

12  18     0 

1890 

16.081 

6.274 

22,355 

213,934 

13    6     0 

1891 

16,606 

7,424 

24,030 

211,790 

12  15    0 

1892 

18,117 

8,163 

26,280 

229,425 

12  13    0 

1893 

19,330 

7,663 

26,993 

197,374 

10    4    0 

1894 

21,465 

8,258 

29,723 

175,473 

8    3    0 

1895 

20,635 

8,145 

28,780 

130,735 

6    7    0 

1896 

24,031 

8,624 

32,555 

159,715 

6  13    0 

1897 

23,965 

7,054 

31,019 

155,534 

6  10    0 

1898 

24,564 

7.174 

31.738 

158.678 

6    9    0 

1899 

25,258 

6,458 

31,716 

159,950 

6    7    0 

1900 

•25.766 

5,503 

31,269 

270,081 

10  10    0 

1901 

27,044 

5,302 

32,346 

155,579 

5  15    0 

1902 

27,161 

4,216 

31,377 

173,635 

6    8    0 

1903 

27,576 

4,012 

31,588 

211,318 

7  13    0 

1904 

26,196 

•    3,740 

29,936 

162,670 

6    4    0 

1905 

25,189 

3,577 

28,766 

189,195 

7  10    0 

It  will  be  seen  that  for  some  years  past  there  has  been  but  little  increase 
in  the  area  under  orchards  and  fruit  gardens.  Since  1889  the  increase 
has  been  9,899  acres,  but  since  1896  there  has  been  a  decrease  of  3,789 
acres.  About  half  the  area  under  orchards  is  in  the  county  of  Cumber- 
land, the  actual  acreage  in  1905  being  11,511,  and  nearly  two-thirds 
are  situated  in  the  coastal  belt.  During  the  first  four  years  shown  in 
the  table  the  average  production  was  valued  at  from  £12  to  £13  per  acre, 
but  during  the  last  five  years  the  average  has  been  ony  £€  14s.  per  acre. 

The  fruit-production  of  New  South  Wales,  with  the  exception  of 
oranges,  is  still  far  behind  the  demandfl  of  local  consumption.  The  State 
^s,  therefore,  obliged  to  import  large  quantities,  the  greater  portion  of 
which  could  be  successfully  grown  within  its  own  boundaries.  Leaving 
Mmt  of  the  question  the  oonsiderable  importaticoiB  of  tropical  fruits  trcm 
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Fiji,  the  South  Sea  Islands,  aad  Queensland,  the  introduction  of  fruit 
from  abroad  is  still  grei^tly  in  excess  of  the  moderately-estimated  possi- 
bilities of  local  production. 

The  following  statement  shews  the  imports  of  fresh  fruits  during  each 
of  the  last  three  years,  and  the  exports  of  locally-grown  fruit.  Th,e  exports 
are  almost  entirely  to  the  other  States  and  New  Zealand,  and  the  imports 
chiefly  from  Italy  aad  the  United  States,  Victoria,  and  Tasmania : — 


FNBhFniits. 

Imports. 

Rvporta  (Domettie  ProduoeX 

IMS. 

19(M. 

1906. 

1908. 

1904. 

1906. 

AppUt 

Oranges  and  Lemons 
Other  

ceaUls. 
175,722 

17,266 
318,126 

33.06S 

oeBlah. 

174.340 
25,719 
98,294 
23,664 

centals. 
228,966 
23,133 
168.732 
307,429 

eeniak. 

16,384 

172,711 

108,220 

4,284 

centals. 

15.960 
112,441 

83,880 
2,111 

30.096 

156,808 

98.804 

249 

Pnlped    

In  addition  to  the  above  there  were  large  imports  of  jams  and  canned 
fruits.  In  1905  the  value  of  the  net  import  of  fruit  commodities,  jams, 
fresh  fruits,  preserved  fruits,  &c.,  was  £333,959,  a  sum  which  is  far  too 
large,  considering  the  State's  natural  advantages  of  both  soil  and  climate. 


In 


Mareet-Gardeks  . 
1905  there  were  in  the   State  2,842   holdings,   comprising  9,119 


acres,  cultivated  as  market-gardens,  the  average  size  of  each  garden  being 
.3*2  acres.  The  value  of  the  production  for  the  year  was  set  down  at 
X 242, 405.  About  half  the  area  laid  down  to  market-gardens  is  in  the 
county  of  Cumberland.  Until  comparatively  recent  years,  market- 
gardening  was  almost  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  Chinese,  but  during  the 
last  five  years  it  has  deceived  a  good  deal  of  attention  from  European 
farmers  in  the  districts  in  the  vicinity  of  the  metropolis. 

The  subjoined  statement  gives  the  number,  area,  and  value  of  produc- 
tion of  market-gardens  in  various  years  since  1890  : — 


Y«ur. 

Market-gMrdeiM. 

▲rsa. 

Value  of  ProdMtioa. 

Total. 

1890 

1895 

1900 

1901  

1902 

1903 

1904 

1905 

No. 

• 

2,297 
2,286 
2.215 
2,283 
2.659 
2,783 
2.912 

acres. 
5.098 
6,899 
7.764 
7,834 
8,263 
8,754 
8,827 
9.11^ 

£ 
192,597 
170.115 
189,448 
208,040 
218,612 
213,412 
226,400 
242.405 

£    s.    d. 
37  15    7 
24  13    2 
24    8    0 
26  11    1 
26    9    1 

24  7    7 

25  10    8 

26  11     8 

'*Voe«failaUe. 

One  branch  of  gardening — tomat<M}ulture — has  not  yet  received 
that  attention  which  its  importance  warrants.  As  the  cultivation  only 
entails  light  labour,  and  is  particularly  remunerative,  the  vegetable 
oould  be  grown  by  persons  unaccustomed  to  heavier  labour  on  farms,  and 
it  is  somewhat  surprising  that  the  industry  should  be  so  long  neglected. 
In  1905  there  were  439  acres  under  .cultivation  for  tomatoes,  which 
yielded  63,4G7  eaees,  4>r  145  oMOcper  aore. 
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MiKOB  Crops. 

In  addition  to  the  crops  already  specified,  there  are  small  areas  under 
various  kinds  of  products — as,  for  instance,  pulse  and  gourd  crops — 
which  do  not  call  for  any  particular  mention. 

Pulse. — During  the  year  1906  there  were  142  acres  under  crop  to  peas 
and  beans,  which  gave  a  total  yield  of  1,911  bushels. 

The  peas  and  beans  herein  described  were  grown  mainly  as  hard  fodder 
for  horses  and  pigs,  and  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  peas  and  beans 
cultivated  in  the  kitchen  and  market  gardens  for  table  use  as  vegetables. 

In  addition  to  the  green  peas  grown  in  market-gardens,  which  are 
included  in  market-garden  produce,  798  acres  were  cropped  on  farms, 
giving  a  total  yield  of  36,196  bushels. 

Gourd  Crops. — The  area  devoted  to  pumpkins  and  melons  during  the 
year  1905  was  5,691  acres,  and  the  yield  19,792  tons.  The  principal 
places  of  cultivation  are  the  maize  districts  and  the  metropolitan  county. 

Pumpkins  are  grown  principally  for  table  use  as  vegetables,  and  melons 
for  jam-making;  but  they  are  also  used  extensively  as  fodder  for  cattle 
and  pigs.  The  number  of  acres  under  gourd-vines  mentioned  above  is 
somewhat  below  the  truth,  as  crops  of  pumpkins  and  melons  are  sometimes 
raised  in  orchards  and  vineyards  between  the  rows  of  fruit-trees  and 
vines,  and  particulars  respecting  the  production  are  not  returned. 

Other  branches  of  agriculture  have  hardly  been  considered,  although, 
no  doubt,  as  the  rural  population  increases,  their  importance  will  be  more 
recognised,  and  even  now  there  are  indications  that  more  attention  is 
being  paid  to  them.  Little  has  been  attempted  in  the  cultivation  of  any 
of  the  following,  although  experiment  has  proved  that  they  can  all  be 
raised  in  the  State,  namely,  olives,  castor-oil  plant,  flax,  ramie  fibre, 
hops,  silk,  coffee,  and  cotton.  The  potentialities  of  the  soil  and  climate 
of  New  South  Wales  are  so  great  that  almost  any  kind  of  produce  can  be 
raised,  and  there  is  every  reason  for  hope  for  the  future. 

The  olive  has  been  successfully  grown  in  South  Australia,  and  could  be 
cultivated  in  districts  with  suitable  temperature  in  New  South  Wales. 

The  castor-oil  plant  grows  luxuriantly  in  the  humid  coastal  districts. 

One  of  the  most  valuable  of  crops  is  flax,  and  it  is  a  matter  of  surprise 
that  more  persistent  efforts  have  not  been  made  to  acclimatise  it  in  New 
South  Wales.  In  one  form  or  another  flax  was  imported  into  New  South 
Wales  in  1905  to  the  value  of  £148,09i. 

Hops  are  but  little  cultivated  in  New  South  Wales,  although  a  few  very 
small  crops  are  picked  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Orange.  Other  districts 
adapted  for  its  cultivation  are  Armidale,  Goulburn,  and  Cooma. 

Irrigation. 

Although  there  is  an  immense  area  of  the  State  which  possesses  the 
requisite  rainfall  and  the  quality  of  soil  necessary  for  the  successful 
growing  of  crops,  the  area  suitable  for  cultivation  could  be  greatly 
increased  under  proper  schemes  of  water  conservation  and  irrigation. 
These  questions  have  long  attracted  considerable  attention ;  nevertheless, 
despite  the  fact  that  much  valuable  information  has  been  obtained 
regarding  the  supply  of  water,  the  storage  capacity  of  basins  adjacent  to 
irrigable  areas,  and  the  irrigable  areas  themselves,  no  works  of  any 
magnitude  have  yet  been  attempted.  Hitherto  operations  have  been 
chiefly  confined  to  tapping  the  artesian  supply  for  the  purpose  of  obtain- 
ing water  for  domestic  use  and  for  stock,  but  schemes  of  a  much  more 
ambitious  nature  are  now  on  foot  to  conserve  the  waters  of  the  inland 
rivers. 

The  most  important  of  these  is  the  proposed  erection  of  a  dam  at 
Barren  Jack,  3  miles  below  the  confluence  of  the  Murrumbidgee  and 
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Goodradigbeo  Rivers,  a  dite  which  affords  exceptional  facilities  for  storing 
the  flood  waters  of  the  Murrumbidgee,  the  catchment  area  being  5,000 
square  miles.  The  dam,  as  proposed,  will  retain  a  maximum  depth  of 
120  feet  of  water,  and  the  quantity  of  water  impounded  will  be 
7,000,000,000  cubic  feet,  or  sufficient  to  cover  159,800  acres  to  a  depth  of 
1  foot.  The  estimated  cost  is  i^45l,800,  including  land  resumptions,  &c., 
and  the  height  will  be  eventually  increased  sufficiently  to  retain  a  depth  of 
200  feet  of  water,  at  an  additional  cost  of  £316,000.  The  distributing 
channels  are  estimated  to  cost  £521,000,  and  will  command  an  area  of 
358,000  acres,  the  greater  portion  of  which — 196,000  acres — is  first-class 
land. 

The  Lachlan  River  is  another  stream  which  offers  great  facilities  for 
the  conservation  of  water,  and  investigations  carried  out  by  the  Principal 
Engineer  for  Water  Supply  show  that  an  excellent  site  for  a  storage 
basin  exists  at  Wyangala — a  short  distance  below  the  junction  of  the 
Lachlan  and  Abercrombie  Rivers.  The  catchment  area  is  3,200  square 
miles,  and  a  dam  155  feet  high  would  impound  12,000,000,000  cubic 
feet  of  water. 

On  many  station  properties  artesian  bores  have  been  laid  down,  and 
private  efforts  have  also  been  made  to  utilise  the  waters  of  the  inland 
rivers  for  the  purposes  of  irrigation.  The  most  extensive  private  scheme 
is  at  North  Yanko,  where  there  are  about  60  miles  of  channels,  supplied 
from  Cudgell  Creek,  an  anabranch  of  the  Murrumbidgee.  These  channels 
have  served  to  irrigate  750  acres  of  lucerne  and  250  acres  of  sorghum, 
and  the  latter  have  sufficed  to  feed  15,000  sheep  for  a  period  of  three 
months  during  the  <iry  season. 

The  Water  Rights  Act,  which  has  been  in  force  since  the  1st  November, 
1896,  and  which  is  administered  by  the  Public  Works  Department,  has 
proved  to  be  even  more  useful  than  was  anticipated.  Prior  to  its 
operation,  dams  and  other  works  on  rivers  and  creeks  existed  on  suffer- 
ance only ;  but  now  all  rivers,  creeks,  and  lakes  are  vested  in  the  Minister 
for  Works,  who  is  empowered  to  grant  licenses  for  works  after  making 
due  inquiry. 

The  proposed  works  are  chiefly  dams  for  conserving  water  or  pump- 
ing machinery  for  irrigation,  but  in  a  few  cases  the  applications  are 
in  connection  with  dams  and  channels  for  irrigation  without  the  aid 
of  pumping.  In  consequence  of  the  system  of  licensing  works  after 
a  public  inquiry,  the  Water  Rights  Act  has  had  the  intended  effect  of 
putting  an  end  to  the  cutting  of  dams  and  the  destruction  of  works  for 
water  conservation  and  supply  by  persons  who  imagined  these  works 
were  a  source  of  grievance.-  As  a  natural  consequence,  it  has  also  had 
the  effect  of  encouraging  the  construction  of  dams  and  other  works  of 
a  higher  class  than  the  landowners  were  formerly  willing  to  undertake. 

Under  section  4  of  the  Water  Rights  Act  the  Government  has  the  power 
to  construct  any  work  for  water  conservation  or  drainage,  if,  after  the 
publication  of  an  estimate  of  the  cost  in  the  Gazette,  the  landowners 
concerned  submit  a  petition  in  favour  of  the  work,  and  intimate  their 
willingness  to  contribute  to  its  cost.  The  rates  to  be  paid  in  such  cases 
are  fixed  by  the  Local  Land  Board. 

Government  Experimental  Farms. 

For  the  purpose  of  disseminating  agricultural  knowledge,  colleges  and 
experimental  farms  have  been  established  by  the  Government,  and 
lecturers  are  sent  to  agricultural  centres.  Attached  to  the  Hawkesbury 
Agricultural  College  is  an  area  of  3,546  acres,  of  which  1,166  were 
under  cultivation  during  1905.  Accommodation  is  provided  for  resident 
students,  the  number  enrolled  in  1905  being  201.     Theoretical  as  well  as 
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^Bftolittal.  iaBtaRimtion  is  imfiarted.  by  experts  in  every  brandi  o£  agri* 
eniture;  and  experimental  work  is  carried  on  with  oereal  and  other  Gropa, 
fiartUifiers  are  teated,  analyses  of  soils  are  made,  and  the  arts  of  dis- 
horning  and  speying  oattle,  with  other  veterinary  surgical  practices^ 
axe  taught.  Opportunities  are  afforded  for  practice  in  general  dairy- 
farming  work»  and  instruction  is  imparted  in  cheese-making,  in  the 
BiAnagement.  and  breeding  of  poultry,  in  the  rearing  of  bees  and  the 
preparaliion  o£  honey  for  the  market,  in  the  killing  and  dressing  of  8heep> 
in  the  carpenter's  and  the  blacksmith's  trades,  in  the  construction  of 
fences,  and  in  various  other  mechanical  trades. 

Experimental  farms  have  been  established  in  various  districts  in  the 
State,  the  instruction  and  experiments  being  adapted  to  the  climatic 
conditions.  These  farms  are  situated  at  Wagga,  WoUongbar,  Bathurst, 
Berry,  Grafton,  Coolabah,  Cowra,  Glen  Innes,  Pera  Bore,  and  Moree. 
At  the  four  first  mentioned,  accommodation  is  provided  for  students^ 
who  receive  instruction  in.  the  practical  farming  work  suited  to  the 
arespective  districts.  The  fees  are  small,  amounting,  as  a  rule,  to  about 
£26  per  annum,  which  sum  covers  tuition  and  board,  while  at  the 
Sawkesbury  College  and  the  farms  several  bursaries  are  awarded  to 
specially  deserving  students. 

At  the  Wa^:a  farm  a  specialty  is  made  of  growing  seed  wheats  and 
fruita  for  drying,,  and  of  breeding  dairying^stock  and  swine.  The  total 
area  is  3,300  acres,  and  the  area  under  cultivation  818  acres. 

At  Wollongbar^  between  Lismore  and  Ballina,  experiments  on  a  large 
seale  with  grasses  for  the  grazing  of  dairy  cattle  have  been  carried  on,  and 
steps  taken  to  assist  the  dairying  industry,,  which  is  greatly  on  the 
increase  in  the  district. 

The  objects  to  which  the  Bathurst  Experimental  Farm  is  devoted  are 
the  cross-breeding  of  sheep,  irrigation,  fruit-growing,  cereal  culture,  and 
general  mixed  farming.  The  area  of  the  farm  is  695  acres,  and  the  area 
under  crops  403  acres. 

The  total  area  of  the  Coolabah  farm,  which  was  established  for  experi- 
ments in  the  dry  districts,  is  15,000  acres,  but  only  2,200  acres  are 
enclosed.  The  Moree  Irrigation  Farm  has  an  area  of  79  acres,  the  Berry 
Stud  Farm  of.  323  acres,  and  the  Yiticultural  Nursery  at  Howlong  of 
250  acres. 

Statj:  AnvANCES  to  Sbttlbrs. 

Advances  of  money  to  farmers  in  New  South  Wales  are  made  by  the 
State,  the  system  being  similar  to  that  of  the  French  CrSdit  Foneier. 
Act  No.  1,  of  1809,  was  passed  to  assist  settlers  who  were  in  necessitous 
circumstances,  or  who  were  financially  embarrassed  owing  to  the  droughts. 
Under  this  Act  a  Board  was  appointed  to  consider  applications  for  relief, 
and  determine  whether  such  relief  should  be  granted.  No  advance  to 
any  settler  was  to  exceed  £200,  to  be  repaid  in  ten  years  at  4  per  cent, 
per  annum.  An  Amending  Act  (No.  I  of  1902)  was  passed,  giving  to  the 
Board  power  to  advance  up  to  £500,  and  providing  that  the  advances, 
with  interest  thereon,  should  be  repaid  within  thirty-one  years.  Up  to 
the  30th  June,  1906,  11,188  applications  had  been  received  for  advances; 
the  amount  applied  for  being  £1,718,431.  Of  these  applications,  4,927 
have  been  refused  or  withdrawn,  or  granted  and  the  loan  refused  by 
applicanL  The  number  of  applications  approved  and  loans  accepted  is 
6,178,  representing  advances  to  the  amount  of  £647,624.  Each  loan, 
therefore,  averages  nearly  £105.  Repajmaents  of  principal  amount  to 
£236,415,  in  addition  to  which.  £68,646  has  been  received  in  interest. 
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PASTORAL  INDUSTRI. 


Thb  position  attained  by  New  South  Walea  has,  in  a  great  measure^  been 
duA  to  the  fitness  o£  its  soil,  vegetation,  and  climate  for  the  successful 
rearing  of  the  principal  species  of  stock  which  supply  the  wants  of 
oivilised  man,  and  so  largely  contribute  to  the  wealth  of  nations. 

The  beginnings  of  pastoral  enterprise  were  very  humble.  The  whole 
stock  of  the  community  which  accompanied  Captain  Phillip  comprised 
only  1  bull,  i  cows,  1  calf,  1  stallion,  3  mares,  3  foab,  29  sheep,  12  pigs, 
and  a  few  goats;  and  although  the  flocks  and  herds  of  Australasia  have 
not  sprung  from  these  animals  alone,  it  will  be  seen  on  how  small  a  scale 
the  business  of  stock-raising  was  first  attempted.  No  systematic  record 
of  the  arrival  of  live  stock  seems  to  have  been  kept  in  the  early  days  of 
settlement;  but  it  appears  that  in  the  period  between  Governor  Phillip's 
landing^  and  the  year  1800  there  were  some  slight  importations,  chiefly  of 
sheep  tpoia  India.  From  the  information  available,  it  would  appear  that 
the  numbers  of  each  class  of  stock  at  various  years  up  to  1850,  prior  to 
the  separation  of  Victoria,  were  as  follow  : — 


Ytar.. 

Honca. 

Cattle. 

Sheep. 

Swine. 

1778 

7 

6 

29 

12 

1702 

11 

23 

105 

43 

179« 

67 

227 

1,531 

1,869 

1800 

203 

1,044 

6,124 

4,017 

1825 

e,142 

134,519 

237,622 

39,006 

1842 

56,585 

897,219 

4,804,946 

46,086 

1850 

132,437 

1,738,966 

13,059,324 

61,631 

In  1851  the  severance  of  Victoria,  then  the  fairest  province  of  the 
mother  colony,  reduced  the  number  of  stock  considerably,  and  the  separa- 
tion of  Queensland  at  the  close  of  1859  involved  a  further  loss,  for  at  the 
end  of  that  year  the  numbers  of  each  kind  of  live  stock  within  the  existing 
boundaries  of  New  South  Wales  were  6,119,163  sheep,  2,408,586  cattle, 
251,497  horses,  and  180,662  pigs.  The  following  table  shows  the  number 
of  stock  at  the  end  of  each  decennial  period  from  1861  to  1901  inclusive^ 
and  annually  thereafter  : — 


Ymx. 

Horaeii, 

CfttUe. 

Sheen. 

Swine. 

1861 

233,220 

2,271,923" 

6,616,064' 

146,091 

1871 

304,100 

2,014,888 

16,278,697 

213,193 

1881 

398,577 

9,597,348 

38.591,946 

213,916 

1891 

469,647 

2,128^838 

61,831,416 

253,189 

1991 

498,716 

2,047,464 

44,857,099 

286*73* 

1902 

450,126 

1,741,226 

26,649;424 

198,097 

1903 

458,014 

1,880,578 

28,656,501 

221,592 

1904 

482,663 

2,149,129 

34,526,89^ 

330,666 

vsm 

506,884 

2,337,973 

30,506.764 

31iO,702 
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It  will  be  seen  that  since  1891  the  sheep  have  diminished  in  number  to 
the  extent  of  over  22,000,000 ;  but  the  other  classes  of  stock  show  increases 
as  follow  :— Horses,  37,000;  cattle,  209,000;  and  swine,  57,000.  In  order 
to  indicate  the  districts  in  which  the  changes  in  the  flocks  and  herds  have 
taken  place,  the  following  table  has  been  prepared,  showing  the  number 
of  live  stock  in  each  district  at  the  end  of  various  years  since  1896. 
The  returns  for  years  prior  to  1896  were  compiled  on  a  different  basis, 
so  that  it  is  impossible  to  make  any  comparison  with  them ;  but  the  figures 
given  will  be  sufficient  to  show  that  the  chief  decrease  in  sheep  has  been 
in  the  Western  districts,  where  the  ravages  of  drought  are  soonest  and 
most  keenly  felt.  A  striking  feature  of  the  table  is  the  large  increase  both 
of  dairy  and  ordinary  cattle  in  the  coastal  district : — 


District. 

1896. 

1901. 

1903. 

1904. 

1906. 

8hbkp-> 

Coastal  District 

964,769 
7.086.733 
10.968.344 
18.541.961 
10,806.993 

1.097,471 
8.^59,060 
11,671.524 
14.578.523 
5,522.953 
127.569 

866,447 
6.960,075 
7,684.484 
9,046.333 
8.980.117 

181,046 

1,037.011 
7,788,680 
9.281.550 
11,360,302 
5,124.351 

1.180.031 
8.406.284 
10.618,286 
13.513.121 
5.787,042 

Table-Unds 

Western  Slope  

Western  HUms  and  Riverina    . . 
Western  Division 

TTrirlMvinH 

Total 

43.818,790 

41,867.099 

28,666,501 

34.526,804 

89,506,764 

Oedi!«art  Cattlk— 

Coastal  District 

612.797 
541.493 
403.:^ 
199,817 
68.579 

667.282 
500,974 
305.789 
114.827 
41.247 

678.211 
417.217 
247,808 
132,690 
42.223 

n4.839 
461.748 
290,524 
160.506 
56.574 

814,832 
481.662 
342.186 
186.664 
70,740 

Table-lands 

Western  Slope 

Western  Plains  and  Riverina   . . 
Western  Division 

Total    

1.826,980 

1,629,619: 

1.618.149 

1.724.193 

1,895,028 

Dairy  Cows  in  Milk— 

CoasUl  District 

Table-lands 

238.580 
82.487 
46.578 
26.372 
6.216 

284.090 

70.224 

89,732 

19.790 

3,990 

276.188 

48.998 

23.791 

11.766 

1.741 

811.965 

62.711 

33.189 

15.199 

1.882 

828,848 
62,460 
88,367 
16.608 
2.267 

Western  Slope  

Western  Plains  and  Riverina    . . 
Western  Division 

Total    

400.183 

417.835 

862,429 

424.936 

448,960 

HOMRH— 

Coastal  District 

160.285 
115.314 
108.493 
85.622 
40.922 

160,704 
112.294 
110,845 
n.650 
25.223 

158.128 
103.646 
103,369 
70.082 
22.790 

164.333 
108.211 
111,638 
77.802 
28.179 

169.824 

Table-lands 

108.262 

Western  Slope  

119,821 

Western  Plains  and  Riverina  . . 
Western  Di\ision 

84,782 
24.745 

Total    

610.636 

486.716 

468.014 

482.663 

606,884 

Sheep. 

The  suitableness  of  the  land  for  pastoral  pursuits  was  undoubtedly  the 
means  of  leading  the  infant  colony  of  New  South  Wales  to  take  its  first 
step  on  the  path  of  commercial  progress;  and  it  is  interesting  to  trace 
the  progress  of  the  pastoral  industry  in  its  earliest  stages  and  observe 
how  steadily  some  of  the  settlers  persevered,  in  the  face  of  the  almost 
insuperable  difficulty  of  transport  which  existed  a  century  ago. 

By  the  year  1795  Captain  Macarthur,  one  of  the  first  promoters  of 
sheep-breeding  in  New  South  Wales,  had  accumulated  a  flock  of  1,000; 
but,  not  satisfied  with  the  natural  increase  of  his  flocks  alone,  he  sought 
also  to  improve  the  quality  of  their  fleeces.  A  happy  circumstance 
enabled  him  to  attain  his  object,  for  in  1797  Captain  Waterhouse  arrived 
from  the  Cape  of  Grood  Hope  with  a  number  of  very  fine  Spanish-bred 
sheep,  which  he  sold  to  various  stockowners.  With  the  exception  of 
Macarthur,  however,  those  who  secured  sheep  of  the  superior  breed  made 
no  attempt  to  follow  up  their  advantage,  but,  by  scientifically  crossing  his 
new  stock  with  the  old,  he  gradually  improved  his  strain,  and  in  a  few 
years  obtained  fleeces  of  very  fine  texture. 
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Prior  to  the  present  century,  the  production  of  the  finest  wool  had  been 
confined  chiefly  to  Spain,  so  that  woollen  manufactures  were  necessarily 
somewhat  restricted,  and  it  was  at  this  favourable  period  that  Macarthur 
arrived  in  England  with  specimens  of  the  wool  obtained  from  his  finest 
sheep,  conclusively  proving  the  capabilities  of  Australia  as  a  wool-pro- 
ducing country.  In  this  way  he  opened  up  with  English  manufacturers 
a  small  trade,  which,  as  Australasian  wool  rose  in  public  estimation, 
gradually  increased  until  it  reached  its  present  enormous  dimensions. 

Although  it  would  appear  from  the  historical  records  of  the  State  that 
Macarthur  was  not  the  first  to  introduce  merino  sheep  into  Australia, 
yet  there  is  no  doubt  that  to  him  is  due  the  credit  of  having  been  {he  first 
to  prove  that  the  production  of  fine  wool  could  be  made  a  profitable 
industry  in  this  State. 

As  might  have  been  anticipated,  natural  conditions  in  Australia  have, 
in  some  respects,  changed  the  character  of  the  Spanish  fleece.  The  wool 
has  become  softer  and  more  elastic,  and  while  diminishing  in  density  it 
has  gained  in  length,  so  that  the  weight  of  the  fleece  has  increased.  The 
quality  of  the  wool,  on  the  whole,  has  improved  under  the  influence  of  the 
climate,  and  Australian  wool  is  now  probably  the  best  in  the  world. 

The  following  table,  showing  the  number  of  sheep  at  the  close  of  each 
year  since  the  separation  of  Queensland,  illustrates  the  progress  of  sheep- 
breeding  in  New  South  Wales:  — 


Tear. 

Sheep. 

Year. 

Sbeepi 

Tear. 

Sheep. 

1860 

6,119,163 

1876 

25.269,765 

1891 

61.831.416 

1861 

5,615,054 

1877 

21,521,662 

1892 

58.080.114 

1862 

6,145,651 

1878 

25,479,484 

1893 

56,980.688 

1863 

7,790,969 

1879 

30,062.910 

1894 

56,977.270 

1864 

8,271,520 

1880 

35.398.121 

1895 

47.617.687 

1865 

8,132,511 

1881 

86,591,946 

1896 

48.318.790 

1866 

11,562,155 

1882 

36,114.814 

1897 

43,952.897 

1867 

13,909,574 

1883 

37.915,510 

1898 

41,241.004 

1868 

15,080,625 

1884 

31,660.321 

1899 

36.213.514 

1869 

14,989,923 

1885 

37,820.906 

1900 

40.020,606 

1870 

16,306,585 

1886 

39,169.304 

1901 

41,857,099 

1871 

16.278,697 

1887 

46.965.152 

1902 

26,649.424 

1872 

17,566,048 

1888 

46.503,469 

1903 

28,656.501 

1873 

18,990,595 

1889 

50,106.768 

1904 

34,626.894 

1874 

22,797.416 

1890 

55,986,431 

1905 

39,606.764 

1875 

25,353,924 

The  ratio  of  annual  increase  for  the  whole  period  is  4*2  per  cent. 
Divided  into  five  periods  the  ratios  are — 

1860-70  annual  increase  10*3  per  cent. 
1870-80      „  „         81 

1880-90      „  ,.         4-7        „ 

1890-1900  „       decrease  3*4        „ 
1900-1905  „  .,         0-3        „ 

Considering  the  unimproved  condition  of  the  pasturage  over  a  great 
portion  of  New  South  Wales,  it  was  apparent  in  1891  that  the  State  was 
overstocked,  and  graziers  restricted  the  natural  increase  of  their  flocks 
by  breeding  only  from  the  better-class  ewes.     In  addition,  the  following 
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fMnraon  prered  imla*vcMffable» bo thottheandof theyeaoraswe l«rge < 
in  the  number  of  fiheep  depastared.  The  unfwomuible  aeaaom'cf  189i2<iaMy 
unforttmately,  only  the  ffxremmier  of  inany  otb^B,  for,  wHk  the  «iii^ 
exoeptdon  of  1900,  the  whc4e  of  the  yemn  up  to  1902  :wBre  diatiiiotfy 
trnfavourable  to  the  pastoral  industry.  The  climax  wa«  TMMshed  in  tke 
lafit  mentioned  year,  whieh  was  paoidoularly  •disastvous,  afi  the  imnib&r  of 
sheep  fell  from  41,857,099  stftthe  beginning  of  the  year  to  :M,649,4M  at 
its  dose,  when  the  total  flooks  were  over  35  millions  less  l^an  in  1891. 

The  decrease  in  the  total  was  accompanied  'by  great  changiss  in  the 
nnmbers  of  indii^dual  flo<dw,  tind  these  changes  may  he  traeed  in  fdte 
following  table,  giving  an  aj^roximate  classitication  of  ike  flocks,  for 
various  years  from  1891  to  1906.  In  the  fcwiner  year  there  wore  only 
13,187  holdings,  but  in  1905  the  number  had  increased  to  18,9^ 
although  the  sheep  depastured  had  decreased  by  over  22  milixooB.  It 
is  significant  to  note  that  while  in  1891  there  were  73  holdings  which 
each  carried  over  100,000  sheep,  the  number  in  1901  was  12,  and  in 
1905  only  7.  The  sheep  in  flocks  of  over  20,000  comprised  62  per  cant. 
of  the  total  in  1891,  but  only  37  per  cent,  in  1905.  The  greatest  ch«cngt> 
has  occurred  since  1894,  when  a  very  large  number  of  sheep  perished, 
and  it  is  evident  that  pastoralists  realised  that  the  hest  method  of  oom- 
bating  droughty  seasons  lay  in  the  subdivision  of  their  large  flocfo  : — 


Sise  of  Ftooha. 


Tear. 


1 

to 
1,000l 


1,001 

to 
2.000. 


2,001  5,001      I     10,001 

to       I       to        I        to 
5,000.     I    10,00a         20,000. 


20,001 

to 
60,000 


50.001 


100,001, 


-tvjwl 


Number  op  Shskp. 

1891 

2.7W.761 

2,079,188 

6,493,942 

^m,m 

7.056,580 

15,663.774 

12,017.296 

10,392,774 

01,881,410 

1894 

2,863,0es 

3,050,107 

6,264,700 

5,114,109 

6,844.167 

15,125.070 

10,S88;601 

8,848,653 

80,877,270 

1887 

«,100,077 

2.710,546 

4,511,676 

4.626,886 

6.230.663 

12,408,278 

6,«72,298 

3,264.061 

48,962,897 

1900 

3,471.775 

3.266,864 

4,725,271 

4,824,604 

6.206,402 

10,086.291 

4,604.809 

2,066,475 

40,090,500 

1901 

3,797,114 

3,560,840 

6,619,008 

6,810,117 

6,666,429 

10,662.873 

4,8S5.ft47 

1,588,103 

41^8^,099 

1002 

3,988,724 

2,580,866 

3,807.402 

3,862,688 

5.320.031 

5,039.100 

1,297,883 

684,331 

16.040,424 

1908 

8,680,948 

2.649.465 

8.956.802 

8,nO.«87 

5,201,133 

7,120,878 

1,489,895 

706,088 

98*090,501 

1904 

3306.700 

3.158.219 

4,722,130 

4,807,568 

6.004.591 

8.760.595 

3,096,192 

678.909 

34,526.894 

1906 

4,006.102 

3,787,018 

5,746.793 

4,880,497 

6,522.915 

10,001.922 

S,769.»40 

1,031,567 

8M«.704 

•  Includes  sheep  in  unolasdOed  flocks,  206,515  in  1900 ;  127,559  in  1901 ;  and  181,045  in  1908. 
Number  op  Holdinos. 


1891 

7,608 

1,994 

1,096 

086 

496 

491 

186 

73 

U487 

1894 

8,402 

2,013 

1,033 

716 

441 

478 

148 

60 

18,S91 

1897 

9,870 

1,767 

1,863 

OSl 

486 

406 

104 

21 

14444 

1900 

10,646 

2,162 

1,402 

676 

431 

349 

67 

14 

15,797 

1901 

11,800 

2,351 

1,722 

789 

466 

344 

76 

12 

17/199 

1902 

14.074 

1,715 

1,166 

534 

371 

168 

20 

6 

18,074 

1968 

18,154 

1,791 

1,253 

.588 

366 

238 

28 

6 

17^801 

1904 

12,732 

2,146 

1.498 

601 

420 

296 

48 

5 

17,755 

1905 

13,069 

2,660 

1,816 

638 

464 

338 

57 

7 

18^049 

While  considering  the  great  losses  caused  by  drought  during  the 
period  1891  to  1902,  it  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  direct  attention  to  the 
rapid  manner  in  which  the  flocks  of  the  State  increase  under  favourable 
conditions. 

After  allowing  for  the  causes  which  naturally  impede  the  increase, 
such  as  the  demands  of  the  slaughter-yard,  the  requirements  of  the 
neighbouring  States,  and  the  losses  occurring  from  other  causes  than 
drought,  it  will  be  found  that  the  rate  of  annual  increase  has  been  as 
high  as  20  per  cent.,  -so  that  it  is  possible  for  the  flocks  of  New  South 
Wales  to  increase  two-fold  in  about  four  years.  Aotval  ezperienoe  riuyvps 
that  such  rate  of  increase  occurred  in  1904  end  in  ^several  of  the  «ftrli«r 
years.     During  the  period  of  five  years  from  1861  to  1866  there  wms  a 
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^we4f£A  maannmy  and  the  flodra  ef  the  State  were  agmn;  doubled  is  the 
aigktL  Teftre  ftom  1866>  to  1874^  and  in  the  titirtaen  years  from  IS74  ta 
1887.  How  many  sheep  could  be  sustained  under  a  system  of  actifioial 
fiaaduig^  Mid  watering  may  hereafter  beoome  a  queation  of  national 
iotereat;  but  it  ia  ahandantiy  plain,  that  it  would  be  imiposaible  under 
the  pxaaseoft  mode  ef  depasturing  staok  for  the  State  to  support  for  any 
nuiber  ef  yeara  an  iacreaee  o£  sheep  ainulav  to  that  experienoed  during 
tha  laat  two^  years.  The  atock-carrying  eapabilities*  of  New  South  Wales 
9aBQ^  hoiNsrer,  Tierj  difficult  to  estimate,  ae  the  greater  portion  of  the 
oeontry  ia  y^  in  its  mUiuxal  state.  ImproTPements  suoh  as  the  subdivision 
of  pasturage,  &  better  system  of  water  oonserration  and  irrigation,  an 
ioiteliigent  extanaion  of  the.  growth  of  saltl^ush,  cpttonbush,  and  otdier 
drought-resisting  shrubs  and  natural  grasses,  and  the  cultivation  of 
actifieial  fodder,  are  gradually  being  eiSeoted,  and  will  indefinitely  extend 
tba  oapaoity  for  supporting  atook  of  all  descriptions. 

The  export  and  import  of  sheep  during  the  last  ten  years  is  shown 
below.  The  figures  cannot  be  considered  as  of.  much  value,  being  some- 
what in  excess  of  the  truth»  since  sheep  are  often  transferred  from  one 
State  to  another  for  the  convenience  of  station-holders,  or  for  better 
pasturage,  as  well  as  for  purposes  of  trade  : — 


Yew. 

Exported. 

Imported. 

Year. 

Exported. 

Imported. 

No. 

No.       1 

No. 

No. 

1896 

744,578 

1,010,176 

1901 

1,237,875 

413,409 

1897 

1,022,295 

1,171,794  ' 

1902 

1,700,164 

360,306 

1898 

1,311,880 

700,718  1 

i9oa 

761,646 

1,621,278 

1899 

1,200»33L 

498,111  ' 

1904 

888,166 

062,691 

1900 

754,849 

656,699 

1 

1906 

1,619,842 

798.026 

The  demand  for  sheep  for  local  consumption  was  until  recent  years  so 
small  compared  with  the  supply  that  it  did  not  appreciably  affect  the 
increase  of  die  flocks  of  the  State.  This,  however,  is  not  now  the  case  ; 
the  annual  demand  for  food  consumption  within  the  State  is  about  7 
per  cent,  of  the  number  of  sheep  depastured — equal  to  about  three-fifths 
of  the  cast.  By  "  cast  *'  is  meant  the  number  at  such  age  when  it  would 
be  more  profitable  to  send  them  for  slaughter  than  to  keep  them,  in  the 
case  of  ewes  for  breeding,  or  for  further  growth  in  the  case  of  non- 
breeders.  The  cast,  expressed  as  a  percentage  of  the  whole  of  the  sheep 
diapastured,  is  a  variable  quantity,  which,  however,  may  be  taken  as 
about  11 J  per  cent.  The  number  slaughtered  for  export  in  a  froron  or 
preserved  state,  and  for  tallow,  brings  up  the  total  slaughtered  to  nearly 
8  per  cent,  of  the  entire  flocks.  * 

The  following, table  gives  the  number  of  sheep  in  each  State  of  the 
Commonwealth  and  in  New  Zealand  at  the  end  of  1905,  together  with 
the  proportion  of  the  total  owned  in  each  province :  — 


State. 

Sheep. 

Proportion 

owned  in  each 

Slate. 

New  South  Wales 

No. 

39.506,764 

11,465,115 

12,585,231 

6,202,330 

3,120,703 

1,583.561 

percent. 
42-24 

Victoria    

12-25 

13-40- 

Sooth  AiMlnlia 

WmIk»  Auvtndia 

6-63 
3*34 

Tasmania 

1-69 

Commonwealtb  

New  Zealand  

74,403,704 
19,130,875 

79-55 
20-45 

Australasia 

"93,534,579" 

100-00 
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It  will  be  seen  that  New  South  Wales  stands  first  in  Australasia  as  a 
sheep-breeding  country,  though  Victoria  is  the  most  closely-stocked 
province. 

The  different  degrees  of  success  attending  sheep-farming  in  yarioua 
parts  of  the  country  have  long  since  directed  attention  to  the  fact  that 
every  part  of  Australia  is  not  equally  fitted  for  the  production  of  fine 
wools.     New  South  Wales  may  be  divided  climatically  into  four  zones : — 

(1)  The  coast  country  extending  from  the  seaboard  to  the  main  range, 
the  breadth  of  which  varies  from  comparatively  nothing  up  to  100  miles; 

(2)  the  table-land  districts  on  the  sunmiit  of  the  range ;  (3)  the  upper  part 
of  the  western  slopes;  and  (4)  the  interior,  or  "  saltbush  country." 

The  climate  of  the  eastern  seaboard  for  a  considerable  distance  inland 
is  too  moist,  and  a  large  portion  of  the  country  too  poor,  for  the  adequate 
sustenance  of  merinos,  but  it  is  probable  that  the  coarser  breeds  of  sheep 
would  not  deteriorate  through  the  limited  food  supply  and  the  rugged 
nature  of  the  country.  On  crossing  the  coast  range,  however,  the  grazing 
and  wool-growing  capabilities  are  at  once  apparent,  and  further  to  the 
westward  the  conditions  are  still  more  favourable.  In  the  abundant 
pastures  of  the  Riverine  districts  the  wool  is  less  fine  than  in  the  country 
immediately  west  of  the  table-lands,  but  the  fleeces  are  generally  sound 
and  heavy.  Further  in  the  saltbush  country  the  wool  suffers  both  in 
weight  of  the  fleece  and  in  its  quality ;  but  the  country  is  fattening,  and 
the  stock  are  generally  more  healthy  than  those  nearer  the  sea.  In  the 
country  on  the  other  side  of  the  Darling  the  great  summer  heat  is  adverse 
to  the  production  of  heavy  fleeces;  but  even  there  a  fair  class  of  wool  is 
produced,  as  the  stockowners  are  constantly  introducing  fresh  blood,  and 
so  counteracting  the  tendency  towards  the  degeneration  of  the  breed  which 
otherwise  might  ensue. 

The  introduction  of  sheep  and  cattle  into  New  South  Wales  was  for- 
bidden for  many  years,  owing  entirely  to  the  fear  that  the  flocks  and 
herds  might  be  contaminated  by  scab  and  other  diseases  prevalent  in 
European  flocks;  but  these  restrictions  were  removed  at  the  beginning  of 
the  year  1888,  and  pure-bred  sheeep  are  now  imported  from  the  United 
Kingdom,  the  United  States,  and  Germany.  So  far,  the  breed  imported 
has  been  chiefly  the  merino;  but  Lincoln,  South  Down,  Vermont,  Shrop- 
shire, and  other  well-known  breeds  have  been  introduced.  It  is,  however, 
to  Tasmania  that  pastoralists  chiefly  look  for  their  stud  stock,  several 
breeders  in  that  State  having  made  a  speciality  of  raising  merinos  from 
the  finest  strains  procurable  in  the  world.  The  stud  stock  bred  in  the 
island  State  possess  generally  a  fleece  of  strong  character — an  essential 
feature  for  the  maintenance  of  weight  and  quality  in  those  districts  of 
New  Soutli  Wales  where  the  natural  tendency  is  towards  extreme  fineness. 
The  sheep  imported  from  Tasmania  in  1904  numbered  5,266,  with  a  value 
of  £30,569,  while  in  1905  the  number  was  4,923,  and  the  value  £39,274. 
In  addition  to  the  stud  sheep^  from  Tasmania,  8  rams  and  14  ewes  were 
imported  from  England. 

It  is  now  generally  admitted  that,  so  far  as  the  fleece  is  concerned,  the 
Australian  merino  has  little  to  gain  by  any  further  admixture  of  Euro- 
pean or  American  blood;  but  it  is  equally  admitted  that  there  is  room 
for  improvement  in  the  phjrsique  of  the  animal.  To  produce  a  larger 
carcase,  without  interfering  with  the  quality  of  the  fleece,  many  experi- 
ments have  been  made,  but  without  much  success,  and  it  has  been  found 
that  the  crossing  of  noted  breeds  of  English  rams  with  Australian  ewes 
has  invariably  resulted,  after  a  generation  or  two,  in  a  deterioration  of 
the  merino.  The  breeding  of  sheep  for  consumption,  and  for  the  sake  of 
the  wool,  have,  therefore,  developed  naturally  into  two  distinct  fields  of 
industry.     It  may  here  be  mentioned  that  the  carcase  of  the  ordinary 
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Australian  merino,  when  dressed,  arerages  about  46^  lb.,  whereas  drisssed 
caroases  of  the  Lincoln  or  Leicester  breed  average  57  to  60  lb.  The  food 
qualities  of  the  merino  are  not  appreciated  in  the  London  market,  with 
the  result  that  the  improved  prospects  of  export  have  induced  growers  to 
introduce  large  sheep  for  cross-breeding,  in  order  to  secure  a  heavier  and 
more  presentable  carcase.  It  remains  to  be  seen,  however,  how  far  the 
pasture  and  climate  of  the  country  hitherto  devoted  to  the  merino  are 
suitable  to  the  more  gross-feeding  cross-breed.  In  most  cases  it  is  found 
that  the  best  results  from  the  long-woolled  breeds  and  their  crosses  with 
the  merino  are  obtained  when  the  flocks  can  be  worked  as  part  of  the 
rotation  of  a  mixed  farm.  The  various  breeds  of  sheep  in  New  South 
Wales  are  the  Merino,  Lincoln,  Leicester,  Downs,  and  Romney  Marsh, 
and  crosses  of  the  long-woolled  breeds,  principally  with  the  merino.  In 
addition,  the  Suffolk  Downs  sheep,  which  appear  to  be  pre-eminently 
adapted  for  farming  purposes  and  the  production  of  a  weighty  Iamb  for 
the  export  trade,  were  introduced  into  the  New  England  district  during 
1904.  At  the  close  of  1905,  the  respective  numbers  of  merino  and  long- 
woolled  sheep  and  cross-breeds  were  as  shown  below,  the  figures  including 
only  those  in  flocks  of  100  and  over  : — 


ClMtof  Sheep. 

Rmds. 

Ewee. 

Wetheri. 

Umbe. 

ToUL 

Merino  (combing)... 

„      (clothing)... 

(^arse-wooUed 

402,033 

126.075 

64,906 

13,318,789 
4,406,172 
1,492,293 

6.449,240 
2,309,210 
1,043,965 

6,157,433 

2,281,944 

718,291 

26,327,495 
9,123,401 
3,319,455 

Total  

693,014 

19.217,254 

9,802,415 

9,157,668 

38.770,351 

Of  the  coarse-wooUed  sheep  the  largest  proportion  are  Lincolns  and 
their  crosses  with  merino.  During  the  last  fourteen  years  the  proportion 
of  English  and  cross-bred  sheep  has  increased  considerably.  Twenty -one 
years  ago  the  proportion  of  long-woolled  and  cross-breds  was  only  3^  per 
cent.,  and  for  fully  ten  years  after  it  stood  at  about  2 J  per  cent.  In  1893 
the  proportion  rose  to  4*3  per  cent.,  and  with  the  development  of  the  meat 
export  trade  it  has  now  advanced  to  over  8  per  cent. 

The  climate  of  New  South  Wales  admits  of  stock  of  all  kinds  being 
left  in  the  open  air,  and  there  is  no  necessity  for  housing  them  during 
the  winter  months,  except  on  the  highlands.  The  sheep  are  either  kept  in 
paddocks  or  under  the  care  of  shepherds,  though  on  some  stations  they 
are  both  shepherded  and  paddocked. 

The  advantages  of  the  paddocking  system  are  numerous,  and  are  now 
fully  recognised  by  stockowners.  Sheep  kept  in  paddocks  thrive  well, 
and  are  less  liable  to  foot-rot  and  other  diseases ;  they  grow  a  better  fleece 
and  the  wool  is  sounder  and  cleaner;  the  sheep  increase  in  size  and  live 
longer;  in  addition,  the  expenses  of  the  station  are  less  than  if  worked 
under  any  other  system. 

It  has  also  been  found  that  the  percentage  of  lambing  is  higher  among 
sheep  which  are  paddocked.  The  percentage  of  lambs  obtained  from  the 
ewes  in  Australia  is,  however,  far  lower  than  that  experienced  in  the 
United  Kingdom,  where  the  ratio  on  account  of  twin  lambs  has  been 
known  to  exceed  160  per  cent.,  and  over  a  series  of  years,  amongst  the 
Suffolk  flocks,  considerably  exceeds  130  per  cent.  This  result  is  doubtlen 
due  to  the  much  greater  care  and  attention  bestowed  on  English  sheep 
at  the  lambing  season.     During  the  year  1905,  15,291,316  ewes  lambed. 
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uid*tiie  toabB  mailed  nvmberad  11,303,16^     The  totad  ioonaaB  al  i 

in  ihe  State  wm  4,979,870,  the  dertails^f  ndiioh  are  flnBunarued  >bei«ir:s — 

She^ondUtDeoember,  1904 »,.. 34,526,894 

Lombenmrked  during  1905_ « ^ «.    11,303,168 

Steep  iiiqK)rteddttBmgl905„ .79MS6 


46^623^063 


Slaoglitered  for  food  for  loesl  consmnption  (ezdadiqg 

ahmp  killed  on  stetiooB  and  fanoe) ^ 1,883,855 

fiiaughtored  for  food  on  sUtliona,  &c...... 90^579 

„           for  mMt  pi—cfying.. 1...^ 856,^91 

„           for  freezing  for  export 1,306,160 

„            for  boiling-dofpn   7,569 

Lambs  slaughtered  for  food  for  local  consumption 324,054 


Total  slaughtered,  1905 4,283,^1 

Exported  during  1906 1,619,842 

Loss  by  ordinary  mortality,  drought,  dogs,  and  missing 

sheep 1,217,846 


Total  deduction    7,12M19 


Sheepon  3Ut  December,  1905 89,506,764 


Increase  on  previous  year .,..«..» 4,979,870 

The  relative  advantages  and  profitableness  of  sheep-rearing  and  wheat- 
farming  have  been  the  subject  of  much  discussion.  The  question  is  one 
irhioh  hardly  comee  within  the  scope  of  a  work  such  as  Uiis,  but  a  few 
general  remarks  on  the  subject  may  not  be  out  of  place.  The  climate  and 
soil  are,  of  course,  the  chief  considerations  in  determining  the  uses  to 
which  land  should  be  put ;  but  while  it  is  true  that  many  districts  unfit  for 
cultivation  are  suitable  for  grazing,  it  may  be  said  that  the  more  suitable 
a  district  is  for  cultivation  the  greater  are  its  capabilities  for  pastoral 
purposes,  and  in  such  circumstances  the  best  results  can  be  secured  by  the 
combination  of  both  pursuits.  Where  wheat  is  grown,  the  fields  are  fertilieed 
and  kept  free  from  noxious  vegetation  by  sheep,  the  animals  are  better  fed 
than  is  otherwise  the  case,  and  the  risk  of  heavy  stocking  is  reduoed  by 
titilising  the  cultivated  land.  Sheep  grazed  mi  cultivated  lands  tare 
remarkably  healthy,  and  there  is  no  better  means  of  keeping  th^n  free 
from  disease ;  fluke  and  worms  are  ahnost  unknown,  and  there  is  consider- 
ably less  foot-rot  found  amongst  them.  To  what  extent  the  frtook-carryii^ 
capacity  of  the  land  is  improved  by  cultivation  it  is  difficult  to  eay,  but  on 
goc)d  average  land  it  may  be  put  down  at  25  per  cent.  On  the  ndiole,  it 
may  safely  be  said  that  with  one-third  or  one-fourth  of  its  area  brokeii 
up,  land  will  carry  as  many  sheep  on  the  portion  not  broken  up  as  the 
whole  area  would  carry  in  its  natural  state,  and  without  taking  into  oon- 
sideration  the  value  of  the  crops  harvested,  the  return  deriwd  f^om 
graoing  akme  would  be  larger  than  if  sheep-rearing  wereic^lowed  by  itself. 
For  many  years  experiments  with  lucerne  as  an  adjunct  to  the  natural 
iierbage  have  been  sweoesBfully  carried  on,  and  in  fairly  ricii  soil  with 
good  drainage  its  cultivation  is  greatly  extending.  In  some  of  the  lax^geMt 
stations  in  the  State  there  are  now  thousands  of  ac3>es  laid  down  to  tklB 
exeefient  fodder.  At  Forbes  22  acres  of  irrigated  luoerne  maintained 
•1^660  sheep  in  good  condition  during  lour  months  prior  to  the  bre^kiiif 
up  of  l^e  drought. 
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The  wool-clip  of  New  South  Wales  is  its  most  important  item  of  pro- 
duction, and  it  may  be  said  that  the  prosperity  of  the  State  in  a  large 
measure  depends  upon  the  wool  market.  The  fallowing  table  summarises 
the  export  trade  in  New  South  Wales  wool  during  the  period  1860-1965, 
and  illustrates  the  growth  of  this  important  industry  during  the  forty- 
five  years.  The  weights  given  represent  the  actual  exports,  washed  and 
greasy  wool  being  taken  together  : — 


Year. 

ijQMittty. 

Total  Value. 

Year. 

Quantity. 

Total  Value. 

lb. 

£ 

Xb, 

£ 

1860 

14,962,362 

1,454,289 

1883 

188,161,710 

9.598,761 

1861 

18,171,209 

1,768,978 

1884 

173,986.303 

8,953.100 

1862 

20,988,393 

1,801.186 

1885 

168.151,659 

7,246^2 

1863 

15,842,520 

1,316.520 

1886 

173,985,640 

7,028,596 

1864 

25,827,917 

2,294,615 

1887 

216,450,342 

8,911,155 

1865 

29,858,791 

2,283.560 

1888 

235.848.944 

9,088,776 

1886 

86,980,685 

2,830.348 

1889 

261,858,484 

10,620,636 

1867 

27,327,452 

2,125,737 

1890 

236,322,828 

8,991,396 

1868 

27,067,256 

1,960,360 

1891 

331,887,720 

11,036,018 

1869 

61,269,672 

3,162,522 

1892 

312,225.2^ 

10,211,456 

1870 

47,440,610 

2,741,141 

1893 

318.782.858 

9.675,061 

1871 

65,611,953 

4,748,160 

1894 

331,774,424 

9,011,790 

1872 

60,233,453 

3,342,900 

1895 

297,448,104 

8,958,690 

1873 

62,998,692 

3,936.408 

1896 

272,033,262 

8,776,51^ 

1874 

75,156,934 

5,010,125 

1897 

256.514,280 

8,028,893 

1876 

87,534,280 

6,651,643 

1898 

249,066,912 

8,329,287 

1876 

100,736,330 

5,565,173 

1899 

205,394,780 

10.020,495 

1877 

102,150,246 

5,256,038 

1900 

208,738,195 

7,682,213 

1878 

111,833,017 

5,723,316 

1901 

273,141,019 

9,035.437 

1879 

123,710,460 

6,491,198 

1902 

187,238,485 

7,306,810 

1880 

154,871.832 

8.040,625 

1903 

187,654,400 

8,544,135 

1881 

139,601,506 

7,149,787 

1904 

219,396,078 

9,246,931 

1882 

146,221,182 

7,433,091 

1905 

264,328,731 

12,314,017 

These  figures  do  not  show  the  production  clearly;  neither  can  the 
fluctuations  in  the  market  value  be  ascertained  from  them,  as  the  relative 
quantities  of  greasy  and  washed  wool  vary  each  year.  In  order  to 
indicate  clearly  the  production,  washed  wool  should  be  stated  as  in  the 
grease.  This  has  been  done  for  the  purposes  of  the  following  table,  and. 
adding  to  the  exports  already  shown  the  quantity  of  wool  used  locally  in 
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woollen  mills,  the  total  annual  production,  stated  as  in  the  grease,  was 
as  follows : — 


Year. 

New  South  WalM  WooL-Quantltj. 

Value. 

Exported. 

Used  locally. 

Exported. 

UeedlocaUy. 

TotaL 

m. 

tb. 

lb. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1876 

123,126.500 

588,500 

123.715,000 

6,585,173 

39,387 

5,604,560 

1877 

121,295,800 

991,200 

122,287,000 

5,256,038 

43,531 

5,299.569 

1878 

140,286,300 

1,055,700 

141,342,000 

5.723.316 

42,445 

5,765,701 

1879 

148,196,500 

1,202,500 

149,399,000 

6,491,198 

52,059 

6,543,257 

1880 

180,613,400 

1,040,600 

181,654,000 

8,040,625 

44,826 

8,085,451 

1881 

160,809,300 

866,700 

161,676,000 

7,149.787 

37,414 

7,187,201 

1882 

169.957,200 

896,800 

170,854,000 

7.433.091 

33,524 

7,471,615 

1883 

215,459,000 

799,000 

216,258,000 

9.598.761 

36,210 

9,634,971 

1884 

200,703,200 

881,800 

201,585.000 

8,953.100 

40,471 

8,993,571 

1885 

192,677,000 

764,000 

193,441,000 

7,246.642 

29,092 

7,275.734 

1886 

205,086,400 

886,600 

205,973,000 

7.028,596 

29.865 

7.058,461 

1887 

252,110,400 

852,600 

252.963,000 

8,911,155 

30,015 

8,941,170 

1888 

266,521.500 

913,500 

267,435,000 

9,089,776 

30,396 

9,120.172 

1880 

295,430,400 

632,600 

296.063.000 

10,620.636 

22.453 

10,643,089 

1890 

271,771,200 

575,800 

272.347.000 

8.991.396 

18,092 

9,009.488 

1891 

374,742,700 

857,300 

375,600,000 

11,036,018 

23,287 

11.059,305 

1892* 

353,694,100 

560,900 

354,255,000 

10,211,456 

14.171 

10,225,627 

1893 

361,642,600 

1,222,400 

362,865,000 

9,675.061 

29.423 

9.704,484 

1894 

376,590,700 

1.279,300 

377,870,000 

9.011,790 

26.788 

9,088,578 

1895 

341,337,500 

1.702,500 

343,040,000 

8,958,6i*0 

37,896 

8,996,586 

1896 

318,538,200 

1,728,800 

320,267,000 

8,776.529 

41,349 

8.817,878 

1897 

302,021,700 

1,293,300 

303,315,000 

8.023.893 

29,586 

8,053,479 

1898 

290,728,800 

1,436.200 

292,165.000 

8.329.287 

37,832 

8,367,119 

1899 

253,574,200 

1,258,800 

254.833,000 

10,020,495 

47,917 

10,068,412 

1900 

236,307,100 

1,352,900 

237,660.000 

7,632,213 

44.592 

7,676,805 

1901 

308,731,900 

1,343,100 

310.075,000 

9,035,437 

36.667 

9,072,104 

1902 

216,052,100 

1,358,900 

217,411,000 

7.306.810 

46.897 

7,353,707 

1903 

225,710,400 

1,293,600 

227,004.000 

8.544,135 

49,015 

8,593,150 

1904 

248.413,100 

726,900 

249,140,000 

9,216,931 

27,456 

9,274,387 

1905 

296,409,800 

744,200 

297,154,000 

12.314,017 

30,427 

12,344,444 

In  recording  the  exports  prior  to  1876  no  distinction  was  made  between 
washed  and  greasy  wool,  so  that  any  attempt  to  estimate  the  production 
is  surrounded  with  difficulty.  From  the  information  available,  however, 
it  would  appear  that  the  production  in  1861  was  19,254,800  lb.,  while  in 
1871  the  weight  in  grease  was  74,401,300  lb.  An  estimate  of  the  pro- 
duction for  the  intervening  years  is,  unfortunately,  rendered  impossible 
owing  to  the  fact  that  in  several  instances  the  greater,  port  ion  of  the  wool 
clip  was  held  over  for  a  considerable  period,  awaiting  an  opportunity  for 
shipment. 
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The  yalues  given  in  this  table  represent  the  export  prices  f.o.b.,  and, 
consequently,  differ  from  those  on  page  392,  which  show  the  yalues  at  the 
place  of  production. 

A  consideration  of  these  figures  will  at  once  show  how  greatly  the 
prosperity  of  the. State  is  affected  by  fluctuations  in  the  market  value  of 
its  staple  export,  for,  taking  the  average  export  at  270,000,000  lb.,  a  rise 
of  Id.  per  lb.  in  the  market  price  means  an  addition  of  £1,125,000  to  the 
wealth  of  its  people.  A  striking  example  is  afforded  by  the  figures  of 
1891  and  1905,  for,  notwithstanding  that  the  production  in  the  earlier 
year  was  the  greater  by  78,444,600  lb.,  the  value  was  £1,285,000  less. 

As  the  season  for  exporting  wool  does  not  wholly  fall  within  the  calendar 
year,  the  exports  for  any  year  consist  partly  of  that  season's  clip  and 
partly  of  the  previous  one.  The  following  table  shows  the  total  number 
of  sheep  shorn  during  each  year  since  1891  : — 


Yewr. 

Sheep  and  Lambs 
iborn. 

i 

shorn. 

Tear. 

Sheep  and  Lambs 
■bora. 

1891 
1892 
1893 
1894 
1895 

57,702,702 
55,602,188 
54,090,109 
54,234,997 
45,695,657 

1896 
1897 
1898 
1899 
1900 

45,997,583 
42,429,750 
41,220,440 
34,569,924 
38,400,241 

1901 
1902 
1903 
1904 
1905 

40,417,263 
27,639,804 
26,994,870 
31,804,772 
37,145,686 

The  largest  number  was  shorn  in  1891,  when  20,000,000  more  sheep 
were  shorn  than  in  1905.  Although  the  number  has  decreased  since  that 
year,  the  weight  of  the  fleece  has  increased,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  table 
given  below.  The  figures  have  been  taken  from  the  annual  reports  of  the 
Stock  Department,  but  it  would  appear  from  other  calculations  that  the 
averages  prior  to  1905  were  somewhat  understated  : — 


Year. 

Weight  of  Fleece 

from  Sheep  shorn 

Inthegreaae. 

Year. 

Estimated  Averaffe 

Weight  of  Fleece 

from  Sheep  shorn 

in  the  grease. 

Year. 

Estimated  Average 

Weight  of  Fleece 

from  Sheep  shorn 

in  the  grease. 

1877 
1878 
1879 
1880 
1881 
1882 
1883 
1884 
1885 

lb.    oz. 

4  0 

5  0 
5      1 
5      7 
5      0 
5      0 
5      2 
5      0 
5      74 

1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 
1890 
1891 
1892 
1893 
1894 

lb.     OE. 
5       54 
5      9 
5      64 
5    134 
5    llf 
5      9 
5      6 

5  15 

6  14 

1895 
1896 
1897 
1898 
1899 
1900 
1901 
1902 
1904 
1905 

lb     oz. 

5  114 

6  4 

5  124 

6  0 
6      0 
6    13 
6    14 

5  11 

6  154 

7  6f 

The  figures  for  the  year  1903  are  not  available.  According  to  the 
returns  furnished  by  the  Chief  Inspector  of  Stock,  the  average  weight  of 
fleece  from  each  sheep  during  1905  was  7  lb.  6|  oz.,  and  from  lambs 
2  lb.  8^  oz. 

Of  late  years  considerable  attention  has  been  given  to  the  question  of 
breeding,  and  the  result  is  seen  in  the  great  improvement  in  the  weight  of 
fleeoes.  In  spite  of  the  bad  seasons  experienced,  the  wool  clips  have  been 
very  good,  and  notwithstanding  the  greatly  diminished  flocks,  the  total 
production  of  wool,  though  smaller  than  in  previous  years,  has  not  by  any 
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nnanB  deortaatd  proportion&tely.     The  improiPODient  i&  tha  weight  of 
will  be  apparent  from  a  consideratioa  oi  the  ioUowing  table :  — 


Period. 

Avenue  number  of 
anniudly. 

pr^'3SlSiMwS)L         ^JjSfflhe^ 

1881-85 
1888-90 
1891-96 
1898-1900 
1981-05 

No. 
36,020,700 
47.746,200 
56,297,400 
41,940,300 
34,289,300 

lb. 
188,788,800 
258,956,200 
362.726,000 
281,648,000 
260,156,800 

lb 

5-^ 
6-42 
6*44 
6*71 
7-60 

From  these  figures  it  would  appear  that  the  average  weight  during  the 
last  ^ye  years  has  been  over  7^  lb.  A  striking  proof  of  the  increased 
weight  of  the  fleece  is  afforded  by  a  comparison  of  the  figures  relating  to 
the  periods  ending  with  1800  and  1905.  In  the  ecurlier  year  the  sheep 
numbered  13,500,000  more,  yet  the  average  annual  production  of  wool 
was  1,200,000  lb.  less  than  that  of  the  later  period. 

Wool  is  put  up  at  the  stations  in  packs  of  various  sizes  from  4  ft.  6  in. 
by  2  fL  2  in.  to  5  ft.  3  in.,  weighing  from  10  lb.  to  12  lb.  On  many 
holdings  the  bales  are  '*  dumped  "  in  a  hydraulic  press  before  leaving, 
and  thus  reduced  to  less  than  half  their  original  length.  During  1905-6 
the  average  weight  of  a  bale  of  greasy  wool  was  354  lb.,  and  a  bale  of 
washed  wool,  246  lb. 

At  one  time  almost  all  the  wool  was  shipped  on  the  grower's  account  and 
sold  in  London,  but  of  late  years  fully  80  per  cent,  has  been  sold  in  the 
local  mark^Sy  as  purchasers  have  realised  the  advantages  of  buying  on  the 
f»pct : — 


Total  daepHM^ 
exports 

Sydney  Wool  Sales. 

SeaMB. 

1           Offered. 

Sold  ab  auction 

ProportioD 

of  deep-sea  exports 

sold  in  Sydney. 

bales. 

bales. 

bales. 

percent. 

1887-88 

396,772 

227,466 

145,000 

36-54 

1888-89 

450,095 

268y264 

200,000 

44-44 

1889-90 

471,484 

268,790 

235,000 

49-84 

1890-91 

564,285 

333,876   . 

246,779 

43-56 

1891-92 

626.912 

361,880- 

278.397 

44-40 

1892-98 

631,888 

398,010 

362,365 

57-35 

1893-94 

719,450 

462,571 

401,185 

55-76 

1804-95 

755,769 

488,509 

425,135 

56-25 

1895-96 

683,001 

441,437 

415,538 

60-84 

1896-97 

690,034 

437,284 

401,048 

5812 

1897-98 

635.002 

443,066 

445,808 

70-21 

IfMO'vu 

646.477 

438,229 

447,517 

69-22 

1890-1900 

552,472 

419,120 

399,893 

72-38 

1900-01 

585,29^1 

400,034 

387,358 

6618 

1901-02 

629.159 

511,593 

622,664 

83-07 

1902-03 

473,289 

374,988 

383,506 

81-03 

1903-04 

479,135 

375,378 

375,801 

78-43 

1904-06 

.     597,174 

482,453 

493,510 

89*64 

1905-08 

741,194 

623,523 

630,092 

85-01 

Of  the  630,092  bales  of  wool  sold  in  Sydney  during  the  last  season,  it 
may  be  said  tdiat  approximately  496,454  bales  were  porduwed  for  the 
Continent  of  Europe^  81,754  bales  for  the  English  trade  and  for  Londen 
on  speeulative  aooount,  9,955  bales  for  America,  6,906  bales  for  Japan, 
and  35,023  bales  by  local  scourers.  The  average  prices  per  bale  realised* 
in  S3rdney  diiriiig  the  last  five  years   were — £10   Os.   8d.    in    1901-2» 
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3£12  68.  «d.  in  IMQ^,  £12  17b.  Id.  in  190^4,  ^12  ITs.  Id.  iti  9904^ 
and  £13  196.  6d.  in  190&«6 ;  while  in  the  London  market  an  «?ei^a^  *of 
£W  188.  was  obtaimd  in  1901,  £13  28.  6d.  in  1902,  £1^3  1^1  in  IMS, 
£14  108.  in  1904,  .and  £15  Us,  in  1905. 

In  <oomp8rii^  the  prices  df  the  Sydney  and  Lond<m  mai^ets,  it  shxyiM 
be  remennbered  that  in  the  tomer  the  season  ends  with  Jnne  tii^d  in  I9ie 
latter  with  Deeemb^r^  and  also  that  a  m«eh  larger  proportion  of  the  loww 
ifttalitiee  of  wool,  sneh  as  pifeees,  bellies,  looks,  ioc.,  are  sold  in  S^ney. 
Afi  freight  and  other  charges  run  fr«Rn  25s.  to  SOs.  per  bale,  it  wiH  be 
seen  that  the  Sydney  maii^ket  is  the  more  favourable  to  producers. 

l%e  prices  realised  for  Ite  dilfeivnt  doBcriptions  of  wool  at  the  Sydney 
wool  sales  during  the  last  two  seasens  aire  given  Mow :  • — 


In  order  to  illustrate  the  flnctnations  in  the  value  of  this  staple,  the 
following  table  has  been  toompiled,  which  gives  a  fairly  correct  idea  of  ihe 
average  value  realised  for  greasy  wool  in  the  London  market  at  each  d 
the  principal  sales  during  the  period  : — : 


Yew. 

1st 

md 

8H 

4(h 

Mil 

«Hi 

Series. 

SMies. 

Swiee. 
"^lii^b. 

amim. 

8n«M. 

SeitaL 

per  lb. 

per  lb. 

fNrrlb. 

par  lb. 

perJb. 

d.     . 

d. 

d. 

d. 

d. 

d. 

18g7 

101 

10 

9 

li 

7i 

... 

1888 

8 

8 

'S 

8{ 

... 

1889 

9 

9t   ' 

10 

m 

Hi 

1890 

lOi 

10 

9 

10 

9 

1891 

9 

10 

94 

9 

84 

... 

1892 
1893 

V 

8 
8i 

7 
7i 

n 

8 

7 

... 

1894    . 

^ 

«« 

6 

66 

«i 

6 

1895 

6 

6i 

6: 

71 

84 

84 

1896 

8i 

9i 

84 

8i 

n 

8* 

1897 

7:: 

7 

7 

78 

H 

7J 

1898 

7 

8 

s 

8 

8 

7« 

1899 

81 

81 

lOi 

Hfi 

13 

1900 

11: 

lOJ 

9ft 

8ft 

7 

... 

1901 

8: 

8 

8i 

8? 

»i 

... 

1902 

10  f 

104 

Hi 

"* 

12 

124 

1903 

12  f 

12 

nj 

11 

11 

104 

1904 

11 

10 

lOi 

11 

11, 

12 

1905 

12 

Hi 

124 

124 

12  1 

124 

1906 

12 

12i 

12i 

12i 

12 

During  the  period  covered  by  the  foregoing  table,  Sydney-shipped 
greasy  wool  realised  from  13d.  to  6d.  The  maximum  prices  were  realised 
during  1899,  when  the  «ale8  closed  at  13d.  per  lb.  Prices  rose  steadily 
from  7Jd.  at  the  beginning  of  1886  to  lOd.  at  the  close  of  the  year^ 
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gradually  falling  from  lO^d.  to  7^d.  during  1887.  From  1888  to  1891  the 
rates  ranged  from  8d.  to  ll^d.  From  1892  the  tendency  was  downward 
from  8d.  to  6d.  until  the  end  of  1895,  when  the  average  was  over  8d., 
standing  between  8d.  and  9d.  all  through  1896.  During  1897  and  1898 
prices  were  rather  lower,  from  7d.  to  8d.,  but  at  the  sales  of  1899  the  rate 
rose  steadily  from  8^d.  to  13d.  The  1900  sales  opened  at  llfd.,  but 
gradually  fell  to  7d.  at  the  end  of  the  year.  The  prices  rose  gradually  to 
9]^d.  at  the  close  of  1901,  and  in  the  succeeding  year  to  12^d.  In  1903  there 
was  a  gradual  fall  to  lO^d.,  but  at  the  last  sales  in  1904  prices  again 
reached  12d.  This  yalue  has  been  more  than  maintained  during  the  last 
two  years,  and  at  the  close  of  1906  wool  commanded  a  higher  price  than 
at  any  of  the  previous  sales  during  the  year. 

There  is  no  cause  to  view  unfavourably  the  further  extension  of  the 
production  of  wool  in  these  States.  In  the  ancient  seats  of  wool-growing, 
production  is  now  stationary,  if  not  actually  diminishing,  while  popula- 
tion, with  the  consequent  demand  for  wool,  is  everywhere  increasing.  The 
wool  supplies  of  the  world  have  of  late  years  shown  no  material  increase, 
and  there  are  no  signs  of  an  increase  of  production  in  the  near  future. 
The  number  of  sheep  in  the  chief  countries  of  the  world,  as  shown  on 
page  394,  is  less  than  it  was  ten  years  ago,  and  although  the  Argentine  is 
estimated  to  carry  120,000,000  sheep  at  present,  the  export  of  wool  is  not 
equal  to  that  of  Australasia.  The  exports  of  Argentine  in  each  of  the  five 
years  ended  with  1902  were  221,286,  237,111,  101,113,  228,358,  and 
197,936  tons  respectively,  each  ton  representing  2,025  lb.  It  is  probable, 
too,  that  any  advance  iu  the  quantity  of  wool  available  from  Australia  or 
from  the  River  Plate  will  be  more  than  counterbalanced  by  a  restricted 
production  in  Great  Britain,  North  America,  and  the  Continent  of 
i^urope.  A  new  market  has  been  found  for  Australian  wool  in  Japan,  n 
country  which  carries  an  immense  population,  and  it  is  confidently 
anticipated  that  the  present  exports  will  be  largely  increased,  as  Australia 
is  the  natural  source  from  which  supplies  should  be  obtained. 

It  is  a  moot  question  whether  the  climate  of  New  South  Wales  is  better 
adapted  to  the  production  of  a  combing  than  a  clothing  wool.  Although 
the  former  is  looked  upon  with  most  favour  by  wool-growers,  it  is 
generally  recognised  that  there  are  very  large  tracts  of  country,  especially 
where  the  saltbush  predominates,  on  which  it  is  difficult  to  raise  a  good 
combing  wool,  and  where  it  will  probably  be  found  more  profitable  by 
wool-growers  to  give  greater  attentton  to  the  production  of  the  clothing 
variety. 

The  production  of  wool  in  each  of  the  Australian  States  and  New 
Zealand  during  1905  was  as  follows : — 


state. 

Quantity  in  the  Grease. 

New  South  Wales 

Tb. 

297,1M,000 

Victoria    

66,350,000 

Qneeasland  

South  Australia 

60,681,000 
37,5.34,000 

Western  Australia 

17,720.000 

Tasmsnia ,...,.. ...,.,,.,,  ^ ».. » 

10,530,000 

Commonwealth 

498.969,000 

New  Zealand  

172,975,000 

Australasia 

671,944,000 

The  production  of  New  South  Wales  represented  more  than  55  per  cent, 
of  the  total  in  the  Conmionwealth. 
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Frbights  OK  Wool. 

The  freights  paid  for  the  carriage  of  wool  to  London  determine,  within 
certain  limits,  the  freight  of  most  other  produce.  Information  regarding 
freights  is  not  available  for  early  years,  but  since  1857,  as  the  following 
figures  show,  the  freights  on  pressed  greasy  wool  have  fallen  50  per 
cent.  : — 


Yewr. 

Freight 
perlb. 

Year. 

Freight 
perlb. 

Year. 

Frdght 
perlb. 

1857 

8d. 

1874 

fid. 

1891 

Ad. 

1858 

«ti. 

1875 

fid. 

1892 

«d. 

1859 

id. 

1876 

4d. 

1893 

iJd. 

1860 

1877 

fid. 

1894 

I|d. 

1861 

fid. 

1878 

Ad. 

1895 

Hd. 

1862 

fid. 

1879 

id. 

1896 

^. 

1863 

fid. 

1880 

i*d. 

1897 

fid. 

1864 

fid. 

1881 

Jd. 

1898 

fid. 

1865 

id. 

1882 

fid. 

1899 

Ad- 

1866 

fid. 

1883 

id. 

1900 

id. 

1867 

id. 

1884 

fid. 

1901 

fid- 

1868 

^. 

1885 

fid. 

1902 

tVI- 

1S69 

id. 

1886 

fid. 

1903 

1870 

fid. 

1887 

fid. 

1904 

A"' 

1871 

fid. 

1888 

iVd. 

1905 

1872 

fid. 

1889 

tVI- 

1873 

fid. 

1890 

t'^. 

This  table  shows  the  freights  charged  in  sailing  vessels  only,  and  is 
chiefly  interesting  by  reason  of  the  comparison  it  affords  with  earlier 
years.  Most  of  the  wool  is  now  forwarded  by  steamers,  and  the  rate 
charged  by  the  large^cargo-carriers  in  November,  1906,  weref  i^d.  per  lb. 
for  greasy  and  iid.  for  scoured  wool,  while  mail-steamers  obtained  & 
rather  higher  rate. 

Cattle. 

Though  still  a  most  important  industry,  cattle-rearing  does  not  now 
occupy  so  prominent  a  position  as. was  formerly  the  case.  The  number 
of  horned  cattle  returned  at  the  end  of  each  year  since  1861  is  shown  in 
the  subjoined  table.  It  will  be  noticed  that  there  was  a  great  decline  in 
the  total  from  1875  to  1885,  but  that  the  number  steadily  increased  from 
1885  to  1894,  when  it  stood  at  2,465,411.  Owing  to  unfavourable 
seasons  the  numbers  decreased  until  in  1902  the  total  was  only  1,741,226,. 
but  within  the  last  three  years  there  has  been  a  partial  recovery,  and  the 
number  at  the  close  of  1905  was  2,337,973. 


Year. 

Cattle. 

Year. 

CatUe. 

[    Year. 

Cattle. 

1860 

2.408,586 

1876 

3.131.013 

1892 

2.221,459 

1861 

2,271,923 

1877 

2,746.385 

1893 

2.269,852 

1862 

2,620,383 

1878 

2.771.583 

1894 

2,465,411 

1863 

2.032.622 

1879 

2,914,210 

1895 

2,150.067 

1864 

1,924,119 

1880 

2.580.040 

1896 

2.226. 16.'t 

1865 

1.961,905 

1881 

2.597.348 

1897 

2,082.096 

1866 

1,771,809 

1882 

1.859,985 

1898 

2.029,516 

1867 

1.728.427 

1883 

1.640.753 

1899 

1,967,081 

1868 

1.761,411 

1884 

1.425,130 

1900 

1.983,116 

1869 

1,795,904 

1885 

1.317.316 

1901 

2,047,464 

1870 

2,195.096 

1886 

1.367,844 

1902 

1.741,226 

1871 

2,014.888 

1887 

1,575.487 

1903 

1.880.578 

1872 

2.287,660 

1888 

1.622.907 

1904 

2.149,129 

1873 

2,794,327 

1889 

1.741.592 

1905 

2,337,973 

1874 

2,856,699 

1890 

2.091.229 

1875 

3,134,086 

1891 

2,128,838 
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The  principal  breeds  of  cattle  now  in  the  State  are  the  Durham  or 
Shortbjorns,  Hereford,  Devon,  Blaok-poUed,  Ayrshire,  Alderney,  Jersey, 
and  crosses  from  these  various  breeds.  At  the  close  of  the  year  1905  the 
numbers  of  each  breed,  as  far  as  could  be  ascertained,  were : — 


Breed  of  Oattlo. 


Pure  and  Stud. 


Ordinary. 


Shorthorn   ... 

Hereford 

Devon  

Blsck-polled 
Bed-poUod   .. 

Ayrshire 

Aldernay 

Holstein  

Jersey 

'Guernsey 

Highland 


Total. 


<?iiQBa»»  (first  ewmci) 

ShoAhora — Hereford 
,,  Devon    .. 

Hereford  „      , 

Ayrshire — Shorthorn 
JUdomcy  „ 
BiaokpoUed 
JRed -polled  ,, 
Jersey  „ 
Holstein  „ 
JSiatoogumMB 


No. 

63,878 

24,445 

9,018 

2,380 

58f 

7,175 

2,005 

432 

6,468 

40 


116,430 


Total., 


116,430 


No. 

507,450 

146,807 

54,670 

7,241 

1,202 

27,470 

4,465 

2,436 

18,445 

221 

50 


770.466 


160,099 

53,713 

90,833 

1,000 

21,800 

1,000 

24,399 

2,991 

602,962 


1,153,804 


1,924,270 


TotaL 


No. 

571,337 

171,252 

63,688 

9.621 

1,791 

,  34,645 

6,470 

2,868 

24,913 

261 

50 


886,896 


290,004^ 

160,009 

53,713 

90,833 

1,000 

21,809 

1.000 

24,399 

2,991 

5t2,902 


1,153,804 


2,040,700 


There  .were,  in  addition,  297,273  head  not  classified,  which  were  for 
the  most  part  in  the  towns. 

There  has  been  a  comparatively  large  increase  in  the  number  of 
milking  cattle,  as  many  of  the  farmers  in  the  ooastal  districts  have  turned 
their  attention  to  dairying,  with  very  satisfactory  results.  The  number 
of  milch  cows  at  the  close  of  the  year  1905  was  442,950. 

The  breed  of  cattle  throughout  the  State  is  steadily  improving — a 
result  due  to  the  introduction  of  good  stud  stock;  to  greater  attention 
and  care  exercised  in  selection  and  breeding,  more  particularly  for 
dairying  purposes;  and  to  culling  and  keeping  in  paddocks.     In  order 
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to  enoourage  and  assist  dairy  farmers  in  improving  the  breed  of  their 
oattle  the  Government  of  the  State  imported  some  high-class  stud  bulls 
from  England,  which  may  be  leased  for  a  short  period  at  a  small  fee. 
There  are  now  twenty-four  of  these  bulls  distributed  amongst  the  chief 
centres  of  the  dairying  industry. 

Importations  from  Europe  and  America  were  prohibited  for  many 
years  owing  to  the  natural  dread  of  the  stockowners  lest  their  herds 
aheuld  contract  diseases  which  have  devastated  the  cattle  of  other  countries. 
The  prohibition  was  removed  in  1888,  and  cattle  are  now  admitted  after 
atviot  quarantine.  The  number  so  admitted  in  1905  was  34 — 16  bulls 
and  18  cows.  In  addition,  a  number  of  stud  cattle  were  imported  from 
the  other  States,  principally  for  dairying  purposes. 

The  breeding  cows  in  1905  numbered  602,223,  and  as  there  were 
3d6,6S7  calves  branded,  the  average  calving  was  about  66  per  cent.,  which 
may  be  regarded  as  very  satisfactory. 

Australian  cattle,  probably  because  they  live  in  a  more  natural  state, 
are,  on  the  whole,  remarkably  free  from  milk-fever  and  other  complaints 
attendant  on  calving.  A  large  number  of  calves  are  reared  on  separ&ted 
milk,  to  which  a  little  pollard»  grain,  linseed  ielly,  or  oilcake  is  added; 
and,  with  the  more  general  adoption  of  simply-contrived  stalls,  which 
«Mb]e  the  calves  to  take  their  food  peacefully  per  medium  of  a  teat,  the 
percentage  of  losses  from  white  score  and  other  evils  resulting  from 
improper  feeding  is  being  reduced. 


Horses. 

Australasia  is  eminently  fitted  for  the  breeding  of  horses,  and  as  at 
an  early  period  the  stock  of  the  country  was  enriched  by  the  importation 
of  some  excellent  thoroughbred  Arabians  from  India,  Australian  horses 
soon  acquired  a  high  reputation.  The  abundance  of  good  pasture 
everywhere  obtainable  also  tended  ta  bring  about  this  desirable  result. 
The  native  kangaroo-grass,  especially  when  in  seed,  is  full  of  saccharine 
matter,  and  young  stock  thrive  excellently  upon  it.  This  abundance  of 
natural  provender  allowed  of  a  large  increase  in  the  stock  of  the  settlers, 
which  would  have  been  of  great  advantage  had  it  not  been  that  the 
general  cheapness  of  horses  led  to  a  neglect  of  the  canons  of  breeding. 
In  consequence  of  the  discovery  of  gold,  however,  a  notable  increase  in 
price  took  place.  Under  ordinary  conditions  this  circumstance  would 
have  been  favourable  to  the  breed,  and  such  was  the  case  in  Victoria; 
but  in  New  South  Wales  it  was  far  otherwise.  The  best  of  its  stock,  in- 
cluding a  large  proportion  of  its  most  valuable  breeding  mares,  was  taken 
by  Victoria,  with  the  result  that  for  twenty  years  after  the  gold  rush  the 
hones  of  the  State  greatly  deteriorated.  One  class  of  stock  alone  escaped 
— the  thoroughbred  racer — which  was  improved,  both  by  the  importation 
of  fresh  stock  from  England  and  by  the  judioious  selection  of  mares. 
The  period  of  deterioration  ended  about  the  year  1870,  since  which  year 
there  has  been  a  perceptible  improvement  in  all  classes,  and,  horses  bred 
in  the  State  now  find  a  ready  market  in  India,  Japan,  China,  and  other 
countries.  The  number  steadily  increased  from  1883  to  1894,  when  it 
stood  at  518,181 ;  but,  owing  to  the  drought,  the  total  in  1895  fell  to 
499,943.  In  1896  there  was  an  increase  to  510,636,  attributed  to  in- 
creased settlement,  more  breeding,  and  fewer  sales  owing  to  low  prices. 
In  1897  the  number  of  horses  was  498,034;  in  1898  it  was  491,553;  but 
in  1902  it  had  fallen  to  450,125.  During:  the  last  two  years  there  has 
been  a  substantial  increase,  and  the  number  at  the  end  of  1906  again 
exceeded  half  a  million. 
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The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  horses  at  the  end  of 
year  since  1860  : — 


Tear. 

Honei. 

Year. 

Hones. 

Year. 

Horsea. 

1860 

251,497 

1876 

366,703 

1892 

484,309 

1861 

233,220 

1877 

328,150 

1893 

493,231 

1862 

273.389 

1878 

336,468 

1894 

518,181 

1863 

.262,554 

1879 

360,038 

1895 

499,943 

1864 

284,567 

1880 

395,984 

1896 

510,636 

1865 

282,587 

1881 

398,577 

1897 

498,034 

1866 

274,437 

1882 

328,026 

1898 

491,553 

1867 

280,201 

1883 

326,964 

1899 

482,200 

1868 

280,818 

1884 

337,172 

1900 

481,417 

1869 

280,304 

1885 

344,697 

1901 

486,716 

1870 

337,597 

1886 

361,663 

1902 

460,125 

1871 

304,100 

1887 

390,609 

1908 

458,014 

1872 

328,408 

1888 

411,368 

1904 

482,663 

1873 

334,462 

1889 

430,777   ' 

1905 

506,884 

1874 

346,691 

1890 

444,163   t 

•1875 

857,696 

1891 

469,647 

For  purposes  of  classification  the  horses  of  the  State  have  been  divided 
into  draught,  light-harness,  and  saddle  horses,  and  the  numbers  of  each 
particular  kind,  so  far  as  could  be  ascertained,  were  as  follow  : — 


Cloat. 

Ordinary.      TtotaL 

Draught  

15,444 
10,325 
21,987 

123,414 
110,519 
140,495 

138,858 

Light-hamen 

120,844 

Saddle  

162,482 

Total 

47,758 

374,428 

422,184 

The  Stock  Department  did  not  receive  returns  relating  to  the  remaining 
84,700  animals. 

New  South  Wales  is  specially  suitable  for  the  breeding  of  saddle  and 
light-harness  horses,  and  it  is  doubtful  whether  these  particular  breeds  of 
Australian  horses  are  anywhere  surpassed.  On  many  of  the  large  hold> 
ings  thoroughbred  sires  are  kept,  and  the  animals  bred  combine  speed 
with  an  astonishing  power  of  endurance.  Fed  only  on  the  ordinary 
herbage  of  the  country,  these  animals  are  constantly  required  to  perform 
long  vourneys  across  difficult  country,  and  they  become  hardy  and  sure- 
footed to  a  degree.  It  is  the  possession  of  these  qualities  which  gives 
them  their  great  value  as  army  remounts. 

The  approximate  number  of  animals  fit  for  market  is  as  follows : — 

Draught  : 18,102 

Light-harnesii 21,262 

Saddle 28,248 

Total  67,612 

Of  these  it  is  estimated  that  23,926  are  suitable  for  the  Indian  and 
other  markets. 
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A  considerable  number  of  horses  are  exported  annually  to  countries 
outside  Australasia,  the  number  in  1905  being  5,321,  valued  at  £115,276. 
The  total  exports  during  the  year  numbered  13,553,  with  a  value  of 
j&354,282.  Little  notice  should,  however,  be  paid  to  the  exports  to  other 
States  of  the  Commonwealth  and  New  Zealand,  as  the  great  majority  of 
the  animals  are  racehorses  journeying  to  fulfil  engagements  therein,  or 
returning  from  similar  visits  to  New  South  Wales.  The  following  table 
shows  the  export  trade  since  1891  : — 


Country  to  which  Exported— 

Taw. 

Other 
Statec. 

New 
Zeahmd. 

IndU. 

South 
Africa. 

Jl^MUl. 

Other 
Conntriee. 

TotaL 

Horses— Number. 

1891 

3,488 

I 

440 

351 

4,280 

1892 

3,069 

24 

865 

629 

4,587 

1893 

2,660 

97 

213 

492 

3,362 

1894 

2,454 

989 

895 

268 

4,tK)6 

1895 

2.471 

1,054 

1,064 

630 

5,219 

1896 

6,371 

476 

1,666 

699 

8,212 

1897 

6,243 

711 

1,189 

104 

572 

8,819 

1808 

4,772 

492 

1,983. 

1 

632 

7,880 

1899 

7,865 

335 

1,111 

1,200 

885 

11,396 

1900 

11,305 

199 

1,688 

7,714 

1,983 

22,979 

1901 

11,282 

235 

998 

6,300 

2 

943 

19,760 

1902 

9,437 

74 

834 

2,918 

664 

13,927 

1903 

7.120 

398 

1,249 

145 

1 

1,292 

10,205 

1904 

10.181 

138 

1,771 

169 

66 

1,275 

13,600 

1905 

8,109 

123 

1,922, 

8 

1,631 

1,760 

13,553 

Value. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1891 

145.308 

150 

8,800 

• 

9,556 

163,814 

1892 

167,261 

3.450 

19,490 

12,691 

202,892 

1893 

80,229 

5,930 

5,320 

16,021 

107,500 

1894 

68,747 

13,572 

9.447 

4,894 

96,660 

1895 

57,559 

14,006 

12,765 

13.130 

97.460 

1896 

88,022 

4,134 

23,800 



t     11,127 

127.083 

1897 

124.615 

8.786 

18,460 

1,705 

j     15,603 

169,069 

1898 

123,814 

6.396 

26.364 

500 

'     16,109 

173.183 

1899 

142,263 

6,152 

19,020 

25,025 

'     20,632 

213,092 

1900 

183,705 

4,376 

18,521 

124,485 

;     57,578 

388.665 

1901 

205.619 

6.398 

17,076 

81,204 

100  ,     19,873 

330.270 

1902 

191,163 

1,852 

15.044 

38,116 

15,566 

261.741 

1903 

210,437 

11,849 

21,309 

7,775 

15       31,889 

283.274 

1904 

248,130 

8,040 

32,074 

3,727 

7,975       32,235 

332,181 

1905 

229,318 

9.688 

42,774 

1,780 

26,495  I     44,227 

1 

354,282 

It  will  be  seen  that  for  many  years  India  has  offered  the  best  market 
for  horses.  The  demand  for  horses  in  that  country  is  considerable,  and 
Australia  is  a  natural  market  from  which  supplies  may  be  derived. 
During  1904  New  South  Wales  was  visited  by  agents  from  Japan,  who 
purchased  a  number  of  high-class  horses,  on  behalf  of  their  Government, 
for  delivery  in  1904  and  1905. 

Of  the  exports  to  other  countries,  nearly  the  whole  go  to  the  Straits 
Settlements,  New  Caledonia,  Fiji,  or  other  islands  in  the  Pacific. 
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Pastoral  property  and  stock  form  the  largest  factor  in  the  wealQi  oi 
New  South  Wales,  and  the  return  derived  therefrom  is  the  largest  source  oiF 
the  income  of  its  inhabitants.  It  is  impossible  to  satisfactorily  estimate 
the  Talue  of  the  land  privately  owned  and  devoted  to  pastoral  pursuits^ 
but  it  would  appear  that  no  less  than  X41, 400,000  has  been  expended  in 
improvements  thereon.  In  addition,  a  further  sum  of  over  £10,200,000 
has  been  spent  on  land  held  under  lease  from  the  Crown,  so  tliat  con- 
siderably over  50  millions  sterling  has  been  expended  on  improvements 
alone. 

The  value  of  the  improvements  on  pastoral  estates  was  estimated  in 
1902  at  £51,627,000.  The  followiag  ere  the  items  as  shown  in  the 
report  of  the  Chief  Inspector  of  Stock,  who  was,  unfortunately,  unable 
to  supply  any  later  information  : — Cost  of  fencing,  £32,264,000 ;  dams, 
£2,148,000;  tanks,  £8,641,000;  wells  and  bores,  £878,000;  making  a 
total  of  £43,931,000.  In  addition,  it  is  estimated  that  the  value  of 
buildings,  &c.,  was  £4,786,000,  and  of  ringbarking,  £2,910,000, 
bringing  the  total  value  of  all  impro>^ments  up  to  £M  ,€27,000,  as  shown 
above. 

The  value  of  live  stodt,  excluding  dairy  cattle  and  swine,  on  31st 
December,  1905,  amounted  to  £42,910,000,  and  if  they  were  indaded, 
to  £47,567,000.  From  the  nature  of  the  industry,  it  is  difficult  to  arrive 
at  a  correct  estimate  of  the  return  from  pastoral  pursuits  as  at  the  point 
of  production ;  but  taking  the  Sydney  prices  as  a  basis,  and  making  due 
allowance  for  incidental  charges,  such  as  agistment,  railway  carriage  or 
freight,  and  commission,  this  value  in  1905  would  appear  as  £17,118,000. 
The  return  received  from  the  different  kinds  of  stock  are  shown  in  the 
following  table,  for  various  years  since  1892  : — 


Val  Je  of  PMtoral  Produotioo. 

Year. 

Sheep  (or 
Food. 

Wool. 

Cattle. 

Horses. 

Total. 

Per  Head  or 
Popolatioo. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£     B.     d. 

1892 

2,367,000 

9,896,000 

1,686,880 

827,000 

14,725,000 

12  10    3 

1896 

1,746,000 

8,619,000 

890,000 

428,000 

11.774,000 

^64 

1801 

2,071,000 

8,425,000 

1.374,000 

682,000 

12,552,000 

8    2  11 

1982 

1,446,000 

7,162,000 

1,122,800 

611,000 

10,731,000 

7  14    0 

1803 

2,327,000 

8,361,000 

1,339,000 

760,000 

12.777,000 

8  19    7 

1804 

2,206,000 

9.133,000 

1,847,800 

687,000 

13,373,000 

8    4  11 

1905 

2,753,000 

12,103.000 

1,533,000 

724,000 

17.113,000 

U  11    S 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  value  of  production  in  1905  was  greater  than  Id 
any  of  the  other  years  quoted,  and,  indeed,  was  the  highest  on  record^ 
notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  number  of  stock  depastured  was  not 
nearly  so  great  as  in  some  of  the  earlier  years.  It  is,  indeed,  satisfB48ter7 
to  note  the  rapid  recovery  which  has  been  made  since  1902,  and  ti^siie  4» 
every  reason  to  believe  that  the  results  of  the  year  1906  will  surpass  thoi& 
of  1905,  as  the  prices  of  all  pastoral  products  have  been  well  maintained^ 
and  the  wool-clip  has  been  a  heavy  one. 

In  order  to  exhibit  clearly  the  extent  of  the  variation  in  the  priew  of 
pastoral  products,  the  following  table  has  been  prepared,  showing  tke 
price- level  in  each  year  since  1901.     The  figures  Are  calculated  oq  ib» 
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average  prices  of  exports  to -the  United  Kingdom  free  on  board  ship  at 
fiydaegp.  Th^  prices  of  1901  ore  takes  as  a  basis,  and  assumed  to  equal 
l,OiOL  The  articlsB  indtide  wo«l,.  tailow,  laatbsr,  fiziasen  beef  and  mntioii, 
and  skina  and  hides : — 


Artielt^ 

1901. 

UQB. 

1908. 

1904. 

1905. 

1906. 

"Wool — greasy  ....^^.... 

1.000 
1,000 

i;ooo 

1,000 
1,000 
1,000 
1,000 
1.000 

1,111 

1,258 

1,170 
1,017 
1,000 
1,000 
1,000 
1,209 

1,233 
1,396 
1,045 
1,067 
1,000 
1,000 
1,013 
1,246 

1,200 

1,415 

910 

968 

813 

1,9U 

1,092 

1,266 

1,300 
1,396 
937 
1,078 
1,000 
1,081 
1,250 
1,541 

1,433 
1,509 
1,031 
1,183 

875 

„       scoured „ 

Tallow   

l>AtlHr  ..     ,, 

TVozenBeef  

„      Mutton 

1,125 
1,376 

Skins — EQdes   

ff       Sheep,,  with  wool 

2,000 

AUarticlss    

1,000 

1,006 

1,125 

1,112 

1,192 

1,316 

Hitherto  in  these  pages  the  various  classes  of  stock  hay^  been  treated  sepa- 
rately, but  in  order  to  give  a  more  definite  idea  of  the  development  of  the 
pastoral  resources  of  New  South  Wales,  the  following  table  has  been  com- 
piled, showing  at  quinquennial  periods  from'  1860  to  1890,  and  annually 
thereafter,  the  stock  that  has  been  actually  depastured  in  the  State.  For 
the  sake  of  convenience,  the  numbers  of  cattle  and  horses  are  expressed  in 
terms  of  sheep — ^that  is,  allowance  has  been  made  at  the  rate  of  ten  sheep 
for-each  head  of  large  stock,  so  that  the  total  shows  what  would  have  been 
the  result  had  the  cattle  and  horses  b^en  replaced  by  their  equivalent  of 
sheep.  There  is  ako  shown  the  number  of  acres  of  land  to  each  sheep  of 
the  totals  thus  found,  as  well  as  the  number  of  such  sheep  per  head  of  the 
population  : — 


Ym*. 

abMpL 

Othorstock 

expmped  in 

terms  of  sfaeepb 

Total. 

Am  per 
dieep. 

Sheep 
per  head  o( 

No. 

No. 

No. 

acres. 

No. 

1860 

6,119,103 

26,600,830 

32,719,993 

6-99 

94 

1865 

8,132,511 

22,444,920 

30,577,431 

6-41 

75 

•     1870 

16,308,585 

25,326,930 

41,635,515 

4-70 

83 

1875 

25,353,024 

34,917.820 

60,271,744 

3-25 

161 

1868 

36,398,121 

29, 760^240 

65,158,361 

»H)l 

87 

1885 

37,820,906 

16,620,120 

54,441,026 

3-60 

67 

1890 

55,986,431 

25,353,920 

81,340,351 

2-41 

71 

1891 

61,831.41ff 

25,984.850 

87,816,266 

2-23 

75 

1892 

68.080,114 

27,057,680 

86,1.37,794 

230 

71 

1896 

56,960,688 

27,630,830 

84,611,518 

2*32 

09 

1894 

56,977,270 

29,835,920 

86,813,190 

2-26 

60 

1895 

47,617,687 

26,500,000 

74,117.687 

2-64 

58 

1896 

48,318,790 

27,367,990 

75,686,780 

2-59 

58 

1897 

48,962,897 

25,807,300 

69,760,197 

2-81 

63 

1898 

41.241,004 

25,210,690 

66,451,694 

2-95 

49 

1899 

36,213,514 

24,492.810 

60.706,324 

323 

45 

1900 

40,020,506 

24,645,.^^ 

64,665,836 

303 

47 

1901 

41,867,099 

25,341,700 

07,198.799 

2-92 

49 

1902 

26.649,424 

21,913,510 

48.562,934 

4-03 

35 

1903 

28,656,501 

23,385.920 

52,042,421 

3-76 

36 

1904 

34,526,894 

26,317,020 

60,844,814 

3-22 

42 

1905 

39,506,764 

28,448,570 

67.955,334 

2-88 
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LiVB  Stock  op  the  World. 
The  following  table  has  been  compiled  from  the  latest  information 
ayailable,  showing  the  number  of  each  kind  of  stock  in  the  principal 
countries  of  the  world.     With  the  exception  of  sheep»  the  liye  stock  of 
Australasia  forms  but  a  small  proportion  of  the  total : — 


Coontrj. 


HortM. 


Cattle. 


Bhatp. 


Hwine. 


British  Empire- 
United  Kingdom   

Australasia 

British  iSouth  Africa 

Canada     

India  and  Ceylon  

Other  British  Possessions 

Total,  British  Empire 

Foreign  Countries- 
Algeria 

Argentine    

Austria- Hungary  

Bulgaria  

Denmark 

France  

Germany 

Italjr     

Mexico 

Norway   

Roumania    

Russia 

.   Spain    

Sweden    

United  States 

Uruguay 

Other  Foreign  Countries  ... 

Total,  Foreign  Countries 

ToUl,  All  Countries 


2,117.000 
2,000,000 

510,000 
1,501,000 
1,275,000 

160,000 


7,563,000 


232,000 

4,447,000 

4,025,000 

344,000 

487.000 

3,139,000 

4,267,000 

742,000 

859,000 

173,000 

864,000 

29.112,000 

397,000 

.547.000 

17,058,000 

575,000 

2,360,000 


69,628,000 


77,191,000 


11,674,000 

10,336,000 

3,453,000 

5,846,000 

90,376,000 

310.000 


121,995,000 


1,082.000 

30,000,000 

16,250,000 

1.768,000 

1,840,000 

14.137,000 

19,322,000 

5,000,000 

5,142.000 

950.000 

2,589,000 

45.044.000 

•2,218.000 

2.546.000 

61,242,000 

6.327.000 

7.031,000 


222,488,000 


344,483,000 


29,077,000 
93,535,000 
15,694,000 

2,987,000 
17.997,000 

1,038,000 


160,328,000 


8.959,000 

120,000.000 

10.744.000 

6,868.000 

877.000 

17.801,000 

7,907,000 

6.900.000 

3.424,000 
999,000 

5,655,000 
64.698,000 
13,359.000 

1,167,000 
45.170.000 
17,625,000 

4,076,000 


336,229,000 


496.557,000 


3.602,000 
1,264,000 

531.000 
2,369,000 

104,000 
95,000 


7,965,000 


87,000 

800.000 

12,013,000 

462,000 

1,457,000 

7,522.000 

19,821,000 

1,800,000 

616.000 

165.000 

1.700,000 

13,040.000 

1,928.000 

816,000 

47,321,006 

48,006 

3,726,000 


113,322,000 


121,287,006 


The  list  of  countries  is  by  no  means  complete,  so  that  these  figures  are 
somewhat  short  of  the  truth.  As  the  interests  of  New  South  Wales  are 
most  closely  concerned  with  sheep  breeding,  the  following  information 
regarding  the  position  in  other  countries  may  be  of  value.  In  1873,  the 
earliest  year  for  Which  information  is  available,  France  had  26,000,000 
sheep,  and  Germany  25,000,000;  the  latest  returns  show  but  18,000,000 
and  8,000,000  respectively.  In  Austria  and  Hungary,  there  has  been 
a  decrease  of  about  10,000,000  in  the  same  period.  The  figures  for  the 
United  States  show  but  little  increase  since  1880,  when  there  were 
41,000,000  sheep ;  while  in  the  United  Kingdom  there  were  only  29,000,000 
in  1905,  as  against  33,000,000  in  1875.  The  Argentine  shows  a  large 
increase  since  1888,  when  the  numbers  were  ascertained  to  be  67,000,000; 
but  the  present  numbers  may  be  considerably  over-estimated,  as  the 
export  of  wool  shows  no  corresponding  increase.  The  number  of  sheep 
in  Australasia  represents  about  19  per  cent,  of  the  world's  total. 

Slaughtering. 
Slaughtering  for  food  is  permitted  only  in  places  licensed  for  the 
purpose,  but  such  establishments  are  very  numerous.  In  the  metro- 
politan district  there  are  62,  and  in  the  country  districts  1,506  slaughter- 
yards,  employing  respectively  433  and  4,137  men;  in  all,  1,568  establish* 
ments  and  4,570  men. 
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The  consumption  of  meat  cannot  be  given  accurately  for  the  metro- 
politan and  country  districts  separately,  as  several  of  the  largest  country 
slaughter-yards  are  carried  on  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  the  metro- 
politan market.  For  New  South  Wales  generally,  it  is  estimated  that 
the  average  annual  consumption  of  mutton  per  inhabitant  is  about 
100  lb.,  of  beef  146  lb.,  and  of  pork  and  bacon  13  lb.,  making  a -total 
consumption  of  259  lb. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  stock  slaughtered  during 
1905 :— 


stock. 

Number  slaughtered  in  1905. 

MetropoUtan. 

Country. 

Total. 

Sheep 

1,403,632 

41^382 

74,138 

7,589 

15,247 

116,581 

2,555,945 

282,672 

162,168 

67,249 

4,466 

172,515 

3,959,577 

,        ' 

lAm  )8 

324,054 

Bnllocka    

236,306 

Cows 

64,838 

Calvee    

19,713 

Swine 

289,096 

These  figures  represent  the  stock  slaughtered  for  all  purposes.  Of  the 
sheep  and  lambs,  2,612,988,  including  905,579  killed  on  stations  and 
farms,  represent  the  local  consumption  ;  356,894  sheep  were  required  by 
meat-preserving  establishments;  1,306,160  for  freezing  for  export;  while 
7,589  were  boiled  down  for  tallow.  AH  the  cattle  killed,  except  10,931 
treated  in  the  meat-preserving  works  and  3,435  exported  frozen,  were 
required  for  local  consumption;  and  of  the  swine,  145,000  were  cured  as 
bacon,  and  144,000  killed  for  ordinary  consumption. 

The  following  table  shows  the  slaughter  of  stock  in  the  various  estab- 
lishments for  ten  years  : — 


Obttle. 

Tear. 

Ettob1!ah- 
ments. 

Hands 
Employed. 

Sheep. 

Lambs. 

Swine. 

Bullocks. 

Cows. 

ORlves. 

1890 

1,904 

6,960 

«,' 

119,320 

232,875 

96.910 

19.401 

197,971 

1807 

1,809 

6,608 

6,( 

119,258 

244,0t(6 

100,802 

21,611 

190,047 

1886 

1,820 

6.891 

6, 

100,714 

222,220 

119,229 

22,608 

204,402 

1899 

1,796 

6,168 

4.' 

102,034 

244,184 

114,763 

26,011 

202.003 

1900 

1,770 

4,868 

4. 

102.487 

289.088 

139,118 

21,841 

227.879 

1901 

1,042 

4,076 

4, 

147,117 

202,796 

113.874 

19,064 

248.811 

190S 

1,548 

8.086 

4, 

183,387 

104,910 

99,460 

23,705 

208,852 

190S 

1.702 

3.001 

8. 

90,712 

167,178 

103,471 

14,666 

178.167 

1904 

1,600 

3,061 

V 

181,468 

211,889 

72,778 

14,472 

232,966 

1906 

1.608 

4,670 

8, 

324,064 

230,300 

04,888 

19,713 

288,090 

The  value  of  stock  slaughtered  can  be  determined  with  exactness  only 
for  the  metropolitan  market. 

The  prices  of  stock  show  great  variation  in  the  course  of  a  year.  In 
«ross-bred  sheep  the  average  monthly  values  at  the  Homebush  sale-yards 
during  1905  ran  from  lis.  3d.  paid  for  medium  ewes  during  January  to 
22s.  paid  in  August  for  extra  prime  cross-bred  wethers,  while  in  merino 
sheep  the  highest  value  reached  was  22s.  3d.,  and  the  lowest  8s.  9d.  The 
prices  of  sheep  vary  not  only  with  the  class  and  condition  of  the  animal 
and  the  number  on  the  market,  but  also  in  accordance  with  the  season  and 
the  growth  of  the  fleece.  The  average  values  of  good  cross-bred  wethers 
and  ewes  during  1905  were  16s.  and  15s.  6d.  respectively;  merino  wethers 
were  practically  equal  to  cross-breds  in  value,  but  ewes  were  about  3s.  to 
4s.  less  valuable.  Grood  lambs  were  worth  about  13s.  6d.  throughout  the 
year.     In  cattle,  the  prices  ranged  from  XI 2  14s.  paid  in  April  for  extra 
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prime  buUooka  to  <£5  €a.  in  Februmry  for  medium  cows.  Thb  general 
average  f oir  good  bullockfl  was  about  j£9,  and  for  good  eowe  aboui  £^  Ifia. 
Beet  beef  av^eraged  about  238.  per  lOQ  lb.  Porkers  brought  an  average 
priee  of  246.  6d.  during  tbe  year,  while  baooners  realised  aa  average  «f 
37fi.,  going  up  to  436.  9d.  in  Deoember. 

Surplus  Stock. 

In  riew  of  the  rapid  increase  in  ^le  number  of  sheep  during  favourable 
seasons,  it  is  apparent  that  with  a  succession  of  good  seasons  there  ariaee 
a  danger  of  over-stocking.  The  question  of  disposing  profitably  of  the 
surplus  stock  thus  becomes  a  matter  of  vital  importance,  and  as  the  meat- 
preserving  works  are  unable  to  absorb  the  whole,  it  becomes  necessary  to 
look  outside  the  State  for  a  solution  of  the  question.  It  was  this  necessity 
which  led  to  the  establishment  of  the  export  trade  in  frozen  mutton,  now 
an  important  and  valuable  branch  of  the  pastoral  industry.  In  regard 
to  cattle  there  is  not  the  same  difficulty,  since  the  cast  has  barely  aufficed 
to  meet  local  requirements  for  food. 

The  Meat  Export  Trade. 
The  table  given  below  shows  the  growth  of  the  export  trade  in  New 
South  Wales  meat  since  the  introduction  of  the  system  of  shipping 
mutton  in  a  frozen  state  in  1881.  The  export  of  frozen  meat  varies,  of 
course,  with  the  seasons.  In  regard  to  mutton,  the  State  is  rather  at  a 
disadvantage,  as  the  qualities  of  the  merino  as  a  food  are  not  greatlj 
appreciated  in  the  English  market.  It  has  been  proved,  however,  that 
a  great  expanse  of  country  is  suited  to  the  breeding  of  large-earcaae 
sheep,  and  pastoralists  have  lately  turned  their  attention  in  this  direc- 
tion, with  a  view  to  securing  a  larger  share  in  the  meat  trade  of  the 
United  Kingdom : — 


Frozen  or  Cbilled  Meat. 

PareewvedVi^ 

Year. 

BeefL 

Mutton. 

Total  Weight. 

Total  Value. 

Weight. 

Value. 

quarters. 

carcases. 

cwt. 

£ 

lb. 

£ 

l^t 

9.980 

8,594 

♦17«,TM 

1S83 

13,782 

22,910 

M4M01 
•221,912 
•161,477 

1883 

34,911 

43.100 

1884 

13.309 

12.321 

1885 

6,271 

6,064 

n6M61 

1886 

4,852 

4.671 

•77,756 
150,714 

1887 

21,831 

19,310 

9,761,154 

1888 

... 

52,262 

44,537 

4,528,9S9 

60,481 

1889 

37,868 

33,426 

2,877,M3 

5t,Jfil 
74^331^ 

1890 

72,304 

71,534 

4.655U^ 

1891 

10.5,013 

101,828 

6,581,713 

87,632 

1892 

228,074 

169.425 

8,629,747 

§415,922 

1893 

4,773 

364,958 

220,584 

141.640 

13,092,942 

I64J59e 

1894 

9,538 

533^995 

339.404 

193.760 

16,382.597 

206,054 

1895 

88,719 

1,021,006 

607,818 

380,107 

22,384,285 

302.828 

189« 

16.286 

1,872,373 

642,388 

.143,397 

16,.161.936 

218,292 

1897 

28,529 

1.0(6,990 

503,925 

275,118 

10,993,611 

1<7,M& 

1896 

39.503 

1,095.668 

539,495 

3»»,325 

13,936,801 

227,288 

1899 

32,855 

956.222 

459,553 

331.904 

11,453,332 

185,894 

1900 

86,948 

951,891 

540,426 

541, .^95 

11,966,326 

221.004 

1901 

72.662 

963.614 

510,148 

578.928 

12,398,011 

260,  ^!o 

1992 

12.130 

510.466 

221.126 

963.170 

10.884.786 

9I%9%5 

1908 

6.988 
cwt. 

334.533 
OWL 

143,892 

1       199,675 

1 

4,799.976 

97,000 

1904 

4.201 

207,721 

211,922 

290.065 

7,^1,911 

135,073 

1905 

19.580 

463.567 

48.3,147 

1       641,216 

9,634.636 

1 

200,224 

*  Includinir  Extiuot  of  ] 
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The  foUowhig  statement,  compiled  from  the  British  trade  rcrtiirns,  ^cnrfe 
the  imports  of  frosen  mutton  into  the  United  Kingdom  during  the  piB«t 
fire  years,  and  also  the  quantity  imported  from  New  South  Wales : — 


Total  Importe. 

InpoMi  from  Hew  South 
Wales. 

Tear. 

Q«mtitj. 

Value. 

Qumtlty. 

Value. 

1901 
1902 
1903 
1904 
.     1905 

cwt, 
3.608,229 
3,6»,599 
4,016,622 
3,494,782 
3,811.009 

6,598,080 
6,914,911 
7,826,062 
6,861,fiSI 
7,336,490 

cwt. 
315,575 
106,473 
37,502 
67.200 
244,033 

£ 
562,344 
193,181 

73,406 
130,839 
470,482 

Below  is  given  a  statement  of  the  average  wholesale  prices  obtained 
during  the  past  twenty  years  for  English  and  frozen  mutton  sold  in 
London.  From  an  examination  of  the  figures  it  would  seem  that  the 
class  of  people  requiring  locally-grown  mutton  in  England  is  quite 
distinct  from  that  using  frozen  mutton  : — 


Ymt. 

Beat 
EBgNsh. 

ZoJaad. 

AntraUu. 

Kver 
PUtcu 

Tear. 

Beet 
EngUrii. 

Nev 
Zealand. 

Autnlui. 

Mnr 
FIMe. 

d. 

A. 

d. 

1 

a.   i 

d. 

A. 

d. 

d. 

I8M 

8 

6* 

4i 

4i    , 

1896 

61 

Si 

21 

2i 

1887 

ei 

4i 

4 

3i^; 

1897 

n 

38 

24 

24 

1S8B 

7* 

4 

4A 

»A 

1898 

7 

31 

24 

24 

I88B 

8J 

^ 

♦1 

*i  1 

1899 

7i 

31 

2i 

2| 

1890 

8 

41 

»H 

3g 

1900 

71 

4 

34 

34 

1891 

7 

H 

31 

3i 

1901 

7 

3i 

H 

3i 

1892 

7 

4i 

3* 

« 

1902 

7 

44 

34 

H 

18Se 

«i 

*i 

«i 

H 

1903 

H 

4 

34 

ai 

18M 

78 

H 

«J 

3J    ' 

19M 

n 

*k 

4 

H 

1896 

7i 

8i 

2J 

21    ' 

1 

1905 

71 

41 

34 

n 

In  addition  to  the  export  of  frozen  beef  and  mutton,  there  has  grown 
up  in  the  last  few  years  a  considerable  trade  in  frozen  rabbits  and  hares, 
details  of  which  appear  in  the  <Aapter  on  "  Dairying  and  Minor 
Industries." 

t 

Other  Pastoral  Products  and  Bt-products. 

The  minor  products  arising  from  pastoral  occupations  include  tallow,, 
edible  fat  and  lard,  skins  and  hides,  furs,  horns,  hoofs,  bones,  and  hair* 
Some  of  these  are  more  specially  dealt  with  in  the  chapter  on  manu- 
factories and  works,  and  need  here  only  brief  mention. 

The  production  of  tallow  has  declined  considerably  since  1897,  conse- 
quent on  the  decrease  in  the  number  of  live  stock  depastured,  and  the 
falling-ofi  in  the  market  value  of  the  article.      In  1905,  however,  the 
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price  rose  considerably,  and  the  largest  quantity  for  nine  years  was 
produced.  In  earlier  years  the  production  was  much  greater  than  for 
any  of  the  years  shown  hereunder,  for  in  each  of  the  years  1894  and  1895 
it  reached  nearly  54,000  tons  : — 


Egtimated  Quantity  of  Tallow. 


Year. 


Produced. 


Locally 
cooBumed. 


Exported. 


tons. 

tODH. 

tons. 

1896 

28,549 

8,346 

20.203 

1897 

32,849 

8,593 

24,266 

1898 

23.3(15 

6,713 

16,592 

1899 

19^492 

7.139 

12,:^53 

1900 

22,221 

6,768 

15.463 

1901 

22,536 

6.-206       ' 

16.33U 

1902 

11,569 

3,884 

7.675 

1903 

11,760 

5.710 

6.a50 

1904 

17,840 

5.897 

11,943 

1905 

24,637 

5.686 

18,951 

Por  many  years  the  exports  of  skins  and  hides  have  reached  a  large 
Talue,  while  recently  there  has  been  a  considerable  export  of  rabbit  and 
hare  skins.  The  following  table  shows  the  value  of  skins  exported  during 
the  last  six  years  : — 


Year. 


Value  of  Skins  and  Hides  exported. 


Cattle 


Horse. 


Sheep. 


Rabbit  and 
Hare. 


other. 


Total. 


1900 
1901 
1902 
1903 
1904 
1905 


£ 

90,861 
158,953 
108.152 

85,332 
113.977 
187,617 


£ 

248 

170 

2,854 

2,200 

*  1,391 


£ 
146,540 
202,407 
344,399 
242.307 
160,425 
361,212 


£ 

4,182 

13,291 

38,094 

38.233 

105,952 

162,783 


£ 
118,882 
199,954 
330,697 
193,624 
82,224 
133,006 


£ 
360,713 
574,775 
824,096 
661,596 
462.578 
846,909 


•  Included  with  cattle  skins. 

The  other  products  of  the  pastoral  industry  are  of  minor  importance, 
as  leather  is  classi^ed  as  a  product  of  the  manufacturing  industry.  In 
connection  with  the  leather  industry,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  a  serious 
drawback  to  extended  trade  results  from  careless  flaying,  while  the  use  of 
4arge  brands  in  a  prominent  position  on  the  beast  also  detracts  consider- 
ably from  the  value  of  the  hide.  The  values  of  the  exports  of  minor 
products  for  the  last  six  years  were  as  follow  : — 


Vahie  of  Exports. 

Year. 

Hoofs.  Horns, 

Hair. 

Edible  F%0- 

OluePieoes— 

Furt. 

and  Bones. 

Laid. 

Sinews. 

£ 

£ 

£          '          £ 

£ 

1900 

20.128 

8,156 

630           10.346 

2,465 

1901 

14,947 

11.420 

1,049             6,047 

1,441 

1902 

12.713 

8,226 

6ft7             5,a'>4 

909 

1903 

10.667 

•    7.387 

2.601              7,424 

917 

1904 

14.866 

9.666 

4.340             6.688 

1,979 

1906 

15,669 

12,102 

4,509 

6.484 

3,645 

t 
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The  number  of  persons  engaged  in  pastoral  pursuits  is  not  increasing 
proportionately  to  population,  as  such  persons  represented  only  2*36  per 
cent,  in  1901  as  against  2*46  in  1891.  The  following  table  shows  the 
number  of  males  and  females  engaged  in  the  industry,  together  with  the 
proportion  thereof  to  the  total  population  at  the  last  two  census  periods :  — 


Pwvom  •n|i»g«d  in  PMtora)  Puraolta. 

Tear. 

HalM. 

VttDMlm. 

TbCal. 

MalMto  Malt     ''^SL^if** 
population.      p^p^j^ion. 

Males  and 

Female!  10  total 

population. 

1891 
1901 

27,212 
3),3I2 

1 
334        i      27,546 

695        1       31,907 
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According  to  the  returns  furnished  in  1906,  it  would  appear  that  there 
were  only  29,919  males  engaged  in  pastoral  pursuits  at  the  close  of  that 
year. 

Diseases  in  Stock. 

On  the  whole,  stock  in  New  South  Wales  are  comparatiyely  free  from 
disease,  sheep  and  horses  being  remarkably  healthy.     At  the  first  sign 
of  any  serious  outbreak  of  disease  among  stock  in   any  district,   the 
GoTernment  Veterinary  Surgeon  is  despatched  to  the  scene  for  the  pur- 
pose of  ascertaining  the  cause  and  nature  of  the  disease,  and  to  adyise- 
regarding  the  best  treatment  for  its  suppression.     The  chief  diseases  of^ 
sheep  recorded  during  the  last  ten  years  are  anthrax,   foot-rot,   fluke,, 
worms,  and  the  black  disease.     Scab  has  been  unknown  for  many  years. 
The  mortality  from  anthrax  was  considerate  until  M.  Pasteur's  8ystein*\ 
of  yaccination  was  introduced.     The  first  operations  were  rather  unsatis- 
factory, but  in  the  following  year  they  were  quite  successful*     Between 
1891  and  1893  about  90,000  sheep  were  treated  each  year,  but  such  is  ; 
the  general  belief  in  the  efficacy  of  the  treatment  that  1,692,000  sheep* . 
were  vaccinated  during  1905. 

In  wet  seasons  there  is  generally  a  considerable  mortality  from  foot- 
rot,  while  fluke  appears  in  much  the  same  circumstances.     These  diseases., 
are  far  less  prevalent  than  they  were  a  few  years  ago,  and  scarcely  affected 
the  stock  at  all  during  1905 — in  fact,  there  were  no  very  serious  losses  . 
from  disease  of  any  kind. 

The   diseases   most   prevalent  amongst   cattle   are   pleuro-pneumonia,^ 
Cumberland  disease  (anthrax),  black-leg  (symptomatic  anthrax),   tuber- 
culosis,  cancer,    actinomycosis,   red-water,    and   ophthalmia.     Poisonou» 
plants  also  contribute  to  the  mortality  in  cattle.     There  is  no  record  of  ^ 
the  extent  of  losses  through  pleuro-pneumonia,  but  the  disease  is  of  a. 
settled  character,  being  reported  from  an  average  of  25  districts  annually 
during  the  past  ten  years.     In  1905  about  2*5  per  cent,  of  the  stock  on  98 
holdings  were  affected,  the  disease  being  usually  traced  to  stock  imported 
from  Queensland.     Inoculation  has  been  practised  as  a  preventive,  with 
good  results,  and,  where  necessary,  the  stock  were  quarantined  until  the 
disease  was  stamped  out. 

The  losses  from  tuberculosis  are  heavy,  the  average  during  the  five 
years  ended  with  1893  being  about  3,000,  while  during  the  next  sii^ 
years  the  average  annual  loss  was  over  50  per  cent,  higher,  and  numbered 
4,600.     There  has  been  a  marked  improvement  since  then,  although  th^ 
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losses  are  still  severe,  the  aTerage.duruig  eaoh  ofi  6he  &9e  years  ended  with 
1904  being  3,850.  Of  other  diseases,  oancer  and  actinomycosis  cauise  the 
luost  deaths,  the  average  loss  through  these  diseases  being  over  1,600  in 
each  of  the  last  five  years,  while  during  the  same  period  Cumberland 
disease  was  responsible  for  450  deaths  annually,  black-leg  1,130,  ophthal- 
mia 500,  and  red-water  70. 

Very  little  disease  amongst  horses  is  known  in  New  South  Wales. 
During  the  past  tent  years  apthrax  has  never  been  reported  from  more 
than  twx>  or  three  districts,  and  in  some  years  has  been  praotiofdly 
•nknowa.  Australian  string-halt — considered  to  be  due  to  intestinal 
parasites — is  somewhat  more  common,  while  cases  of  mange,  influenza, 
ringworm,  and  strangles  also  occur.  At  intervals,  one  or  more  of  these 
diseases  becomes  epidemic  to  a  certain  extent.  Glanders  has  been  prac- 
tically unknown  for  years,  but  cases  of  ophthalmia  and  blindness  have 
been  reported. 

The  legislation  in  connection  with  animals  known  or  suspected  to  be 
suffering  from  tuberculosis,  anthrax,  actinomycosis,  and  cancer,  is  of  a 
stringent  charaoter,  as  the  Board  of  Htolth  inspectors  are  empowered  to 
seifle  any  animal  suffering  from  or-  showing  symptoms  of  tuberculosis  or 
'Other  specified  disease,  and  to  institute  proceedings.  Meat  condemned  by 
the  Court  is  destroyed,  or  so  disposed  of  as  to  prevent  its  consumption  as 
human  food,  and  the  owner,  or  the  person  in  whose  possession  it  is  found 
exposed  for  sale,  is  liable  to  a  penalty  of  £20  for  each  carcase  or  piece  of 
meat  oondemned.  In  addition  to  the  ordinary  inspectors,  there  are 
seyaral  special  officere^-veterinary  sui^ieons*— appointed  under  the  Board 
ot  HeaUh^  whose  du^y  it  is  not  only  to  inspect,  but  to  give  ifotntetions  and 
advice,  la  the  metropolitan  district  assistance  is  also  given  by  the 
muoioipal  authorities,  and  similar  arrangements  hwre  been  made  in  other 
towns. 

The  dreaded  tick  which  has  infested  the  cattle  herds  of  the  nerthem 
districts  of*  Queensland,  South  Australia,  and  West  Australia,  has  long 
threatened  the  country  near  the  Queensland  border ;  and,  despite  the 
eflbrts'made  by  the  Stock  Department  to  prevent  its  introduction,  it  made 
it8>  appearance  during  1906.  The  districts  which  are  infested  have  been 
quarantined,  and  every  endeavour  is  being  made  to  prevent  the  pest  from 
spreading,  and  to  eventually  stamp  it  out. 

Every  precaution  is  taken  to  prevent  the  introduction  of  disease  from 
abroad,  either  by  sea  or  land,  and  also,  in  the  event  of  an  outbreak  in 
any  particular  district  of  the  State,  to  prevent  its  communication  to  ot^er 
districts.'  Stock  imported  from  oversea  countries  are  subjected  to  close 
inspection  on  arrival  and  removed  to  quarantine  for  a  certain  period, 
but  stock  from  countries  which  are  known  to  be  infected  with  serious 
diseases  are  not  admitted  under  any  circumstances.  In  the  event  of  a 
serious  outbreak  of  disease  in  any  country  or  State,  however,  introduc- 
tion of  stock  from  such  country  may  be  prohibited. 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  Pastures  Protection  Act  of  1 902,  a  Board  of 
seven  directors  is  elected  by  the  stockowners  in  each  district  which  may 
be  proclaimed  by  the  Governor.  The  Board  is  empowered  to  take  the 
necessary  steps  for  the  suppression  of  any  outbreak  of  disease,  or  for  the 
destruction  of  noxious  animals,  and  may  levy  on  owners  of  ten  or  more 
head  of  large  stock,  or  100  or  more  head  of  sheep,  an  annual  assessment 
not  exceeding  4d.  per  head  of  large  stock,  and  §d.  per  head  of  sheep. 
The  inspectors  under  the  Board  are  charged  with  enforcing  the  observance 
of  regulations  for  travelling  stock,  and  are  empowered  to  enter  any  run 
at'  any  time  for  the  purpose  of  inspecting  sheep.  The  Act  provides  for 
the  establishment  of  quarantine  stations,  both  for  local  sheep  which  may 
be  diseased  and  for  imported  sheep.     Under  the  provisions  of  the  Act 
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flkaep'  may  only  be  introduoed  from  an  adjacent  S%ale  at  appointed 
eroBsing-plaoes,  and  moat  be. legibly  branded  with  the  initial  letter  of 
tdie  Slate  fiom-  whioh  ti^  were  transferred. 

The  terms  of  quarantine  for  foreign  stock  are  as  follows : — For  horses, 
14  days;  cattle,  40  days;  sheep,  from  30  to  60  days;  camels,  90  days; 
buffaloes,  goate,  deer,  and  other  ruminants,  60  days;  swine,  60  days; 
and  dogs,  6  months.  Stock  admitted  from  the  other  Australian  provinces 
are  not  quarantined. 

The  number  of  animals  quarantined  dtiring  the  last  ten  years  was  as 
fbllows : — 


Tear. 

IKyraes. 

Ckttle. 

Sheepw 

Dogs. 

1896 

20 

9 

65 

70 

1897 

13 

2 

136 

60 

1808 

Iff 

82 

247 

54 

1899 

23 

I 

12^ 

56 

1900 

42 

... 

109 

28 

1901 

19 

21 

127 

35 

1902 

32 

35 

14 1 

28 

lOOS 

43 

10 

27 

59 

1904 

34. 

26 

91 

59 

1906 

6L 

34 

22 

40 

If  stock,  on  arrival,  are  found  to  be  infected,  the  animals  are  in  certain 
cases  at  once'  destroyed,  and  in  others  treated  as  the  Chief  Inspector  may 
direct. 

Further  precautions  for  the  protection  of  the  health  of  the  live  stock 
of  the  State  are  taken  under  the  Animals  Infectious  Diseases  Act  of  1888 
{56  Vic.  No.  17),  which  makes  it  illegal  for  persons,  unless  specially 
licensed  by  the  Minister  for  Lands,  to  keep  or  propagate  disease  microbes, 
or  to  inoculate  animals  therewith. 


Noxious  Ajiimals. 

The  only  large  carnivorous  animal  in  Australia  at  all  dangerous  to  stock 
is  the  dingo,  or  native  dog;  but  animals  which  consume  the  pasturage, 
suph  as  kangaroos,  wallabies,  hares,  and  rabbits,  are  deemed  by  the 
settlers  equally  no:xious.  The  rabbits  are  the  greatest  pests ;  at  one  period 
over  100,000,000  acres  were  infested  with  them,  and  25,280,000  were 
d^troyed  in  one  year,  and  their  skins  paid  for  by  the  Government. 

Rabbits  first  found  their  way  into  this  State  from  Victoria,  where  some 
were  liberated  about  fifty  years  ago  in  the  Greelong  district.  There 
presence  first  attracted  serious  attention  in  1881,  when  complaints  were 
lieard  in  the  south-west  of  this  country  of  the  damage  being  done  by  the 
rabbits,  which  multiplied  so  rapidly  that  in  1882  they  were  to  be  met 
with  on  most  of  the  holdings  having  frontages  to  the  Murray.  Attempts 
made  to  cope  with  them  under  the  Pastures  and  Stock  Protection  Act 
were  ineffectual,  and  the  ''  Rabbit  Nuisance  Act ''  was  passed.  This 
Act  provided  for  the  compulsory  destruction  of  rabbits  by  the  occupants  of 
the  land,  who  were  to  receive  a  subsidy  from  a  fund  raised  by  an  annual 
tax  upon  stockowners,  but  the  fund  soon  proved  inadequate,  and  from 
the  1st  May,  1883,  to  the  30th  June,  1890,  when  the  Act  was  repealed,  it 
was  supplemented  by  £503,786  from  the  Consolidated  Revenue.  The  tax 
upon  stockowners  yidded  £831,457,  and  landowners  and  occupiers  are 
estimated  to  have  contributed  £207,864,  so  that  the  total  cost  during 
the  above-mentioned  period  exceeded  £1,543,000. 
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The  Rabbit  Act  of  1890  (54  Yio.  No.  29)  repealed  the  1883  Act  and 
those  provisions  of  the  Pastures  and  Stock  Protection  Act  (44  Vic.  No.  11) 
relating  to  rabbits.  It  also  provided  for  the  proclamation  from  time  to 
time  of  Land  Districts  as  '*  infpsted/'  and  for  the  encouragement  of  the 
erection  of  rabbit-proof  fences.  From  the  1st  July,  1890,  to  the  30th 
April,  1902,  the  $tate  expenditure  under  this  Act  was  £41,620,  the 
greatest  part  of  which  has  been  devoted  to  the  erection  of  rabbit-proof 
netting. 

In  order  to  prevent  the  spread  of  the  pest,  and  also  with  a  view  of 
assisting  in  its  destruction,  fences  have  been  erected  by  the  Government  of 
the  State  at  numerous  places.  The  longest  of  these  runs  along  the  western 
side  of  the  railway  line  from  Bourke,  via  Blayney  and  Murrumburrah, 
to  Corowa,  in  the  extreme  south  of  the  State,  a  distance  of  612  miles,  the 
Railway  Commissioners  undertaking  the  work  of  supervision.  On  the 
border  between  New  South  Wales  and  South  Australia,  there  is  a  fence 
which  extends  from  the  Murray  northwards,  a  distance  of  about  350 
miles.  On  the  Queensland  border  a  rabbit-proof  fence  has  been  erected 
between  Barringun  and  the  river  Darling,  at  Bourke,  a  distance  of 
84  miles;  while  another  has  been  erected  at  the  joint  expense  of  the 
Governments  of  Queensland  and  New .  South  Wales,  from  Mungindi  to 
the  Namoi  River,  a  distance  of  about  115  miles.  The  total  length  of 
rabbit-proof  fences  erected  by  the  State  up  to  31  st  December,  1905,  is, 
approximately,  1,330  miles,  at  a  cost  of  £69,808,  and  by  private  persons, 
44,975  miles,  at  a  cost  of  £2,400,241. 

The  chief  means  adopted  for  the  destruction  of  the  pest  are  poisoning 
and  trapping;  but  it  has  long  been  recognised  that  these  methods  are 
inadequate  to  cope  with  the  evil.  In  1906,  Dr.  Danysz,  an  eminent 
French  scientist,  claimed  to  have  discovered  a  disease  which  was  fatal  to 
rabbits  and  easily  propagated  amongst  them,  while  proving  harmless  .to 
other  animals  or  to  birds.  A  liberal  offer  was  made  by  the  pastoralists  of 
the  State  for  the  introduction  of  the  disease,  and  the  consent  of  the 
Federal  Government  having  been  obtained,  the  doctor  was  granted  the  use 
of  Broughton  Island  by  the  New  South  Wales  Government  for  the  purpose 
of  conducting  experiments  with  various  animals  and  birds,  under  the 
supervision  of  a  medical  officer  of  the  Health  Department. 

The  rabbit  has  become  by  far  the  greatest  animal  pest  to  pastoralists, 
and  although  it  has  a  commercial  value  both  as  a  food  and  for  the  sake 
of  its  skin,  the  return  furnished  is  but  a  poor  compensation  for  its 
enormous  inroads  upon  pasture.  P<articulars  of  the  export  trade* in 
frozen  rabbits  and  in  rabbit  skins  are  given  elsewhere  in  this  volume. 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  Pastures  Protection  Act  of  1902,  power  is 
given  to  the  Pastures  Protection  Boards  to  erect  rabbit-proof  fences  on 
any  land,  to  take  measures  to  ensure  the  destruction  within  their 
districts  of  all  noxious  animals,  and  to  pay  as  rewards  for  such  destruc- 
tion, by  way  of  bonus,  such  sums  as  may  be'fixed  by  the  Board  from  time 
to  time. 


Water  Conservation  and  Public  Watering  Places. 

The  necessity  of  providing  a  constant  water  supply  for  domestic  use 
and  also  for  stock  in  the  dry  portions  of  the  interior  of  the  State  induced 
the  Government  to  devote  certain  funds  to  the  purpose  of  sinking  for 
water,  and  bringing  to  the  surface  such  supplies  as  might  be  obtained 
from  the  underground  sources  which  geologists  seated  to  exist  in  the 
tertiary  drifts  and  the  cretaceous  beds  which  extend  under  an  inmicnso 
portion  of  the  area  of  New  South  Wales. 
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The  question  of  the  exiatence  of  underground  water  had  long  been  a 
subject  of  earnest  discussion,  but  doubts  were  set  at  rest  in  1879  by  tbe 
discovery  on  the  Kallara  run,  at  a  depth  of  140  feet,  of  an  artesian 
supply  of  water,  which,  when  tapped,  rose  26  feet  above  the  surface. 
The  Government  then  undertook  the  work  of  searching  for  water,  and 
since  the  year  1884  the  sinking  of  artesian  wells  has  proceeded  in  a 
scientific  and  systematic  manner,  under  the  direction  of  specially-trained 
officers. 

The  deepest  bore  completed  is  that  at  Dolgelly,  on  tha  road  from 
Moree  to  Boggabilla,  where  boring  has  been  carried  to  a  depth  of  4,086 
feet;  this  well  yields  a  supply  ol  approximately  682,000  gallons  per 
diem.  The  largest  flow  obtained  from  Government  bores  is  from  the 
Kenmare,  on  the  road  from  Bourke  to  Hungerford;  the  depth  of  this 
well  is  1,539  feet,  and  the  estimated  flow  about  2,050,000  gallons  per 
diem.  The  flowing  bores  sunk  by  the  Government  yield  over  25,074,000 
gallons  of  water  per  day,  and  in  addition  there  are  pumping  bores  which 
yield  500,000  gallons  per  day. 

Watering  places  are  established  on  all  the  main  stock  routes  of 
the  State,  and  consist  of  tanks,  dams,  wells,  and  artesian  bores.  At  the 
present  time  there  arc  321  tanks  and  dams  or  reservoirs,  72  wells, 
and  65  artesian  bores.  The  tanks  have  a  capacity  of  up  to  5,000,000 
gallons,  and  in  depth  they  range  up  to  20  feet.  They  are  so  constructed 
as  to  be  fed  during  rainy  weather  by  surface  drains.  The  soil  from  the 
excavations  is  embanked  around,  in  order  to  afford  shelter  from  the 
wind  and  to  lessen  evaporation,  and  also,  where  the  contour  is  favour- 
able, to  conserve  water  above  the  ground  surface.  Except  at  those  dams 
and  reservoirs  which  are  of  large  extent  and  capacity,  stock  are  not 
allowed  direct  access  to  the  tanks,  but  are  watered  at  troughs  which  are 
filled  by  means  of  service  reservoirs,  into  which  the  supply  is  raised  by 
various  methods — steam,  horse,  or  wind  power.  From  the  wells  the 
water  is  mostly  drawn  by  whims  and  self-acting  buckets.  In  addition 
to  this  supply,  the  65  Government  artesian  bores  on  the  various  stock 
routes  of  the  State  yield  approximately  25,074,000  gallons. 

Of  the  dams,  tanks,  wells,  and  bores  in  existence,  234  have  been  let  on 
lease  for  various  periods,  at  rentals  ranging  from  £1  to  £235,  the  total 
rental  receivable  by  the  State  being  about  £6,479.  After  being  advertised 
in  the  Government  Gazette  and  the  local  newspapers,  the  leases  are 
submitted  to  public  tender,  the  condition  being  that  the  tenant  must 
constantly  either  reside  at  the  watering  place  himself  or  provide  a  resi- 
dent caretaker.  In  either  case  he  may  take  stock  on  agistment  and 
depasture  a  certain  number  of  his  own  on  the  lands  appertaining  to  the 
lease,  and  he  is  also  encouraged  to  cultivate  and  improve  such  lands. 
He  is  permitted  to  charge  a  fixed  scale  for  watering  stock,  viz.  :  Id.  per 
head  for  horses,  Id.  for  cattle,  Id.  for  camels,  Jd.  for  goats  and  pigs, 
and  Is.  per  100  or  portion  of  100  sheep.  Water  may  also  be  sold  for 
domestic  purposes  at  6d.  per  100  gallons.  Twenty-eight  public  watering 
places  have  been  placed  under  the  authority  of  trustees  or  municipal 
councils,  this  course  being  permitted  by  the  Act  when  expedient.  In 
addition  to  the  above,  121  dams  and  waterholes  are  open  to  the  public 
without  any  fee. 

The  "  Artesian  Wells  Act  of  1897  "  provides  that  any  occupier  of  land, 
or  any  group  of  occupiers,  may  petition  the  Minister  to  construct  an 
artesian  well,  and  the  necessary  distributing  channels  for  water.  The 
petitioners  are  required  to  consent  to  the  transfer  to  the  Crown  of  an 
area,  not  exceeding  40  acres,  embracing  the  site  for  the  bore,  and  to 
pay  such  charges  as  may  be  assessed  by  the  Land  Board,  which  shall  not 
exceed  the  yearly  value  to  each  occupier  of  the  direct  benefit  accruing  to 
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his  land  from  tiie  coaetruetion  of  tke  bore  and  tte  supply  of  water  from 
the  same;  but  sudi  oharges  cannot  exoeed  6  per  oent.  per  annum  on  the 
oost  of  the  works.  Provision  is  also  made  for  the  Minister  to  take  the 
initiatory  steps  when  a  group  of  settlers  are  not  in  agreement.  It  n 
enacted  that  a  two-lhirds  majority,  occupying  two-thirds  of  the  area  of 
the  land  to  be  dealt  with,  shall  rule,  and  that  the  minority  must  come 
into  the  scheme  and  pay  proportionately  with  the  others. 

Much  has  been  done  in  the  way  of  artesian  boring  by  private  enter- 
prise.  As  far  as  can  be  asoertained,  370  private  bores  have  been  under- 
taken in  New  South  Wales,  of  which  21  were  failures,  and  IS  are  in 
progress.  Sev^wal  of  the  bores  have  a  flow  of  over  4,000^000  gallons  par 
'  day,  while  the  toftal  daily  flow  is  about  1&0,000,000  gallons. 

The  "  Water  and  Drainage  Act  of  1902  "  authorises  the  expenditure  of 
^200,000  annually  for  a  period  of  five  years  on  works  of  water  supply,  water 
conservation,  irrigation,  or  drainage,  and  provides  for  the  constitution 
of  tm^  in  certain  cases  to  administer  the  same.  The  majority  of  the 
trusts  are  situated  in  the  northern  portions  of  the  State,  and  have  been 
formed  to  deal  with  works  that  have  been  wh<^y  or  partially  constructed 
under  the  Artesian  Wells  Act.  The  trustees  make  an  amessment  to  cover 
maintenance,  4  per  cent,  interest  and  2  per  cent,  sinking  fund,  to 
liquidate  the  capital  cost  of  the  work  at  the  end  of  twenty-eight  years. 
Under  this  Act  five  drainage  proposals  have  been  gazetted,  while  action 
has  been  taken  to  form  trusts  and  gazette  proposals  in  connection  with 
twenty-two  bores,  which  will  ensure  a  return  on  the  capital  outlay,  and  do 
away  with  the  waste  of  water,  which  has  resulted  for  some  years,  from 
the  absence  of  distributing  works. 
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Thb  dairying  industry  of  New  South  Wales  has  made  considerable 
aidvance  during  roeent  years,  and  is  now  a  most  important  faetor  in  the 
wealth  sad  prosperity  of  the  State.  At  an  early  period  in  the  history  of 
New  South  Wales  dairying  was  carried  on,  the  first  dairy  farm  for  the 
manolaoture  of  batter  being  established  on  the  Nepean  RiTer.  Coming 
down  to  m  more  recent  period,  dairying  as  a  profitable  pursuit  was  pur- 
sued mainly  on  t^  South  Coast,  in  the  Shoalharen  and  Illawarra  districts. 
Pot  many  years  its  progress  was  slow,^  and  it  was  not  until  the  intro- 
duction of  the  creamery  and  factory  system  that  any  great  development 
oeourred.  With  the  manufacture  of  butter  by  machinery  and  the  perfec- 
tion of  the  cold-storage  system,  the  real  business  of  dairying  may  be  said 
to  have  begun.  The  first  creamery  and  factory  were  established  in  the 
South  Coast  district,  and  for  some  years  dairying  was  still  practically 
confined  to  this  district;  but  eventually  it  was  firmly  established  in  tfa^ 
North  Coast,  especially  on  the  Clarence  and  Richmond  Rivers,  where  the 
peal  home  of  the  industry  may  now  be  found.  It  is  on  these  rivers,  and 
to  a  less  extent  on  the  Tweed,  Macleay,  Manning,  Bellinger,  Hastings, 
and  the  Lower  Hunter,  that  the  greatest  expansion  has  taken  place,  the 
iuduoements  offered  by  the  north  having  led  to  the  migration  of  many 
sottlers  from  the  southern  districts.  A  glance  at  the  following  figures  will 
siiow  the  great  strides  made  by  the  North  Coast  district,  and  how  rapidly 
it  has  outstripped  the  south  in  regard  to  production  : — 


Year. 

kok. 

Batter  nuide. 

Cheete  made. 

en  red. 

Total  TteM  of 
Milk. 

1897 
1905 

1807 

No. 
120,855 
198,573 

137,643 
124,775 

Noi 
Ih. 
9,822,059 
30,830,774 

Sou 
15.008.881 

th  CoMt. 

lb. 

62,288 
45,218 

th   Coast. 
3,630,633 

lb. 
1,087,333 
4,671,713 

4,044,063 
3,425,659 

giAons. 
86;269,'789 

1905 

13,477.033 

4,042,252 

49,894,137 

In  this  table  the  North  Coast  includes  the  North  Coast,  Hunter,  and 
Manning  districts,  while  the  South  Coast  includes  the  county  of  Cumber- 
land. It  will  be  seen  that  in  everything,  with  the  exception  of  cheese- 
making,  the  north  is  far  in  advance  of  the  south.  With  regard  to  the 
figures  relating  to  butter,  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  a  large  pro- 
portion of  the  milk  from  the  South  Cofist  goes  to  furnish  the  supply  of 
the  metropolis.  The  quaatity  of  milk  used  for  each  purpose  in  the  two 
districts  was : — 

Nortli  Coast     South  Coast. 
Used  on  farms  for  making —  gallons.  galloiis. 

Batter 2,648,807  2,764,163 

Cheese 11,436  2,025,751 

Separated,  or  sent  to  creamery  or  factory  ...      72,325,791  31,721,150 

Balance  sold  for  other  purposes o,S83,755         13,383.073 

80,269,7i^9         49,^91,137 
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The  quantity  of  milk  used  for  making  butter  on  farms  was  2,648,807 
and  2,764,163  gallons,  respectively,  in  each  district,  while  72,325,791  and 
31,721,150  gallons  were  sent  to  the  creamery  or  factory.  Of  the  latter 
quantity,  41,208  and  2,035,191  gallons  were  used  for  cheese,  and  140,000 
and  296,000  gallons  for  condensed  milk,  leaving  74,793,390  and  32,154,122 
gallons  used  for  making  butter.  Comparing  these  figures  with  the  pro- 
duction of  butter,  it  is  found  that,  during  1905,  100  gallons  in  the  north 
yielded  41*22  lb.  of  butter,  and  in  the  south  41*91;  so  that  it  would 
appear  that  the  milk  in  the  latter  district  contained  a  rather  higher  pro- 
portion of  butter-fat. 

Although  dairying  is  mainly  confined  to  the  coastal  regions,  where  grass 
is  available  for  food  throughout  the  year,  it  is  also  actively  pursued  in 
the  more  favoured  parts  of  the  non -coastal  regions  for  the  purpose  of 
supplying  local  wants,  and  already  in  places  remote  from  the  metropoUs 
well-equipped  factories  have  been  established.  In  these  localities  the 
industry  is  generally  carried  on  in  conjunction  with  wheat-farming  and 
sheep-raising,  and  sufficient  fodder  must  be  grown  to  carry  the  cattle 
through  the  winter  months. 

Most  of  the  native  grasses  of  the  State  are  particularly  suitable  for 
dairy  cattle,  as  they  possess  milk-producing  as  well  as  fattening  qualities, 
and  these  are  supplemented  in  winter  by  fodder,  such  as  maize,  barley, 
oats,  rye,  lucerne,  and  the  brown  variety  of  sorghum  or  planter's  friend. 
Ensilage  is  also  used  as  food,  but  not  so  generally  as  it  should  be,  and 
the  quantity  made  varies  considerably  in  each  year.  In  the  year  ended 
31st  March,  1904,  21,393  tons  were  made;  in  1905,  12,609  tons;  and  in 
1906,  only  9,321  tons.  The  area  of  land  devoted  to  permanent  artificially- 
sown  grasses  has  been  largely  extended  during  the  last  few  years,  and  in 
March,  1906,  it  amounted  to  about  606,000  acres.  The  produce  of  this 
land  is  principally  used  as  food  for  dairy  cattle,  and  as  the  area  is  still 
below  the  present  requirements,  an  extension  of  this  form  of  cultivation 
may  be  anticipated.  The  number  of  dairy  cows  in  milk,  and  the  area  under 
artificially-sown  grasses  in  each  district  of  the  State,  were  a^  follow  : — 


Dittrict. 

Area  under  pemumont 

•rtiflcidly-iowii 

grasses. 

Dairy  Cows  in  milk. 

Coastal  Division — 

North  Coast 

acres. 

341.767 

36.004 

5.785 

172,185 

No. 
117,811 

Hunter  and  Manning 

80.762 

County  of  Cumberland 

21,475 

South  Coast 

103.300 

Total 

555,741 

323,348 

Tableland  Division- 
Northern  Tableland  

7,386 
8.529 
4,100 

15,845 
23,585 

Central           „          

Southern         „          

2:),030 

Total ^. 

20,015 

62.460 

Western  Slopes- 
North-western  SloDe 

2.27.3 
3.651 
7.376 

11,745 
8,304 

Central-western    ,,     

South-western      „     

18,318 

Total 

13.300          1            38,367 

Western  Plains  and  Riverina— 
North-western  Plain 

30 
4.922 
12,287 

2.448 

Central- western    „     

Riverina   

4,171 
9,889 

Total  

17,239 

16,508 

Western  Division   

5^ 

2,287 

Total,  New  South  Wales  ... 

606,300 

442,950 
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The  number  of  dairy  cows  shows  a  considerable  increase  durin^^  the 
past  eight  years,  although  seyeral  of  the  seasons  were  most  unfayourable. 
^  This  will  be  apparent  from  a  consideration  of  the  following  figures :  — 

-»-„_  Uo.  of 

^•^*  Dairy  Cows  in  milk. 

1897  409,098 

1898  416,053 

1899  399.327 

1900  420,148 

1901  417,835 

1902 351,287 

1903  362,429 

1904  424,936 

19a'>  442,950 


Since  1902  there  has  been  a  remarkable  increase  in  the  number  of  cows, 
and,  what  is  still  more  important,  there  has  also  been  an  increase  in  their 
average  yield  of  milk.  The  total  yield  of  milk,  and  the  average  per  head 
of  the  cows  in  milk  at  the  end  of  each  of  the  last  five  years,  was  : — 


Tear. 


Dairy  Cows  in 
mUt. 


Production  of 
milk. 


ATeraire  Yield 
per  Cow. 


1901 

No. 
417,835 

gallons. 
122,750,500 

gallons. 
294 

1902 

351,287 

105,742,900 

301 

1903 

362,429 

129,966,100 

359 

1904 

424,936 

158,650,800 

373 

1905 

442,950 

162,918,600 

368 

The  average  yield  is  prejudiced  by  the  fact  that  it  is  based  on  the 
number  of  cows  in  milk  at  the  end  of  the  year,  whereas  the  numbers  may 
have  varied  considerably  during  any  of  the  years.  Moreover,  it  is  plain 
that  in  a  good  season  the  cows  will  give  a  better  daily  yield,  and  over  a 
longer  period,  than  in  a  bad  season.  After  allowing  for  these  contin- 
gencies, however,  it  is  evident  that  there  has  been  a  substantial  increase 
in  the  average  yield  since  the  first  year  quoted.  The  figures  for  1905  are 
not  so  high  as  in  1904,  but  the  season  was  not  so  favourable  in  many 
parts  of  the  State. 

Almost  as  important  as  the  average  yield  of  milk  is  the  percentage  of 
butter-fat  contained  therein,  and  it  is  satisfactory  to  note  that  this  also 
shows  an  improvement  since  1902,  the  first  year  for  which  the  proportion 
can  be  ascertained.  In  order  to  show  the  improvement  in  this  respect, 
the  following  table  has  been  prepared,  showing  the  quantity  of  butter  made 
and  the  milk  used  for  that  purpose  during  each  of  the  last  four  years,  and 
distinguishing  between  the  milk  treated  on  farms  and  in  factories  : — 


Tear 

On  Farms. 

InFactoriee. 

Total. 

MUknaed. 

Milk  need. 

Bottermade. 

Milk  OMd. 

Butter  made. 

1902 
19a3 
1904 
1905 

gallons. 

9,914,454 
11,859,529 
12,791,709 
13,460,534 

lb.              gallons. 
3.417,602     66,924,976 
4,094,150  1  87,189,710 
4,5.30,771    117.698,450 
4,576,076  1116,723,796 

lb. 
26,533,475 
34,632,957 
49,060,472 
48,464,174 

gallons. 
76,839,4.30 
99,049,239 
130,490.159 
130,364,330 

lb. 
29,950,977 
.38,727,107 
53,591,243 
53,040,250 
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Comfnuring  thet  quftntity  of.  milk  lUBd'  with  the  butter  ptoduoedv  it  is 
found  that  althongii  the  pa3oportioii,of  batter-fat  deoieaeed  aiightiy  dunag 
1905,  neyertiielese  IQO  gailk)tts  of  milk  yielded  1'7  lb;  ai  butter  mare  tiian 
in  1902  :— 


Quantity  of  bnttar  per  100  g»lloii8  of  milk  treated. 

TeM. 

On  Farms. 

InVaotoriea. 

in  Factories. 

10Q2 
1903 
1904 
1905 

lb. 

34-5 

34-5 

35*4 

340 

lb. 
39*6 
39-7 
417 
41-5 

lb, 
3»*0 
391 
4M 
407 

From  these  totals  it  would  appear  that  the  percentage  of  butter-fat  has 
increased  considerably  since  1902,  and  as  the  increase  is  most  noticeable 
in  factory-made  butter,  it  is  only  reasonable  to  suppose  that  a  gbod  deal 
of  it  is  due  to  the  improvements  in  machinery  and  in  the  methods  of 
working. 

The  increase,  both  in  the  yield  of  milk  and  in  the  proportion  of  butter- 
fat,  is  only  what  might  have  been  expected  in  view  of  the  greater  care  and 
attention  which  has  been  paid  to  breeding  first-class  dairy-cattle  during 
recent  years.  In  this  respect  the  Government  have  rendered  great  assist- 
ance to  the  dairy-farmers  by  the  importation  of  some  high-class  stud  bulls 
from  England,  which  may  be  used  for  a  short  period  at  a  small  fee.  There 
are  twenty-five  of  these  animals  distributed  amongst  the  chief  centres  of 
the  dairying  industry. 

As  already  stated,  it  was  the  manufacture  of  butter  by  machinery  which 
made  the  dairpng  industry  a  really  important  one,  and  it  is  to  the  intro- 
duction of  the  factory  system  in  convenient  centres  that  it  owes  its  present 
development.  When  the  factory  system  was  first  introduced,  the  process  of 
eream  separation  and  butter  making  were  carried  on  together.  This 
arrangement  was  improved  upon  by  the  establishment  of  "creameries," 
where  the  cream  was  separated  and  then  sent  on  to  the  factories.  In  the 
last  few  years,  however,  there  has  been  another  great  change,  and  most 
of  the  farmers  now  separate  the  milk  in  their  own  dairies. 

Most  of  the  factories  that  deal  with  dairy  produce  are  established 
on  the  co-operative  principle,  and  during  the  past  eleven  years  the  total 
number  has  increased  from  388  to  463,  the  hands  employed  from  1,032 
to  1,380,  and  the  value  of  the  machinery  from  .£211,4:62  to  .£277,908. 
During  this  period  the  quantity  of  butter  made  has  increased  from 
23,295,512  lb.  to  53,040,250  lb.  "^The  production  in  each  district  during 
1905  is  shown  in  the  following  table  : — 


Diitriot. 

Butter  made.  | 

District. 

BMttersuia. 

Coastal  Division — 

North  Coast    

•    Hunter  and  Manning 

County  of  Cumberland... 

lb.           1 

20,122,019 

10.708,755 

1,303,286 

12,173,748 

44,307,807^ 

1,061,421 
2,097,576 
1,916,583 

Westera  Slopes  Dtviaioii — 

North-  western  Slope   . . . 

Central- western     „     ... 

South-western        „     .. 

Total   

Western  Plains  A  Rxverina— 

North-western    Plain ... 

Central-  western     , ,     . . 

Riverina 

Total 

lb. 

926.208 

532.292 

1,565,142 

South  Coast 

3.013,642 

Tr»f:Ql 

Tableland  Division- 
Northern  Tableland  ...... 

34,985 
132.117 
437,654 

DfMitml 

604  756 

Western  Division 

Southern           ,,         

38,465 

Total 

5,075,580 

ToUl,  New  Somth  Wates 

53»040,250 
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'Prior  te  1^90  the  State  m«  ouider  -Ate  necewity  of  importing  a  con- 
siderable quantity  of  butter  to  meet  local  requirements,  but  from  tikst 
year  an  export  trade  was  commenoed,  the  surplus  incr^ising  from 
281,341  lb.  in  1890,  to  20,5ia,300  lb,  in  1904.  The  following  tabk  shows 
tlie  production  in  factories  and  on  farms,*  the  excess  of  exports  over 
import&,  and  the  total  consumption  of  butter  in  New  South  Wales  during 
eadi  of  the  last  ten  years  : — 


Butter  made— 

Exeees 
of  E^iporte 

Apparant 

Tew. 

tai  Factories. 

On  Fanne. 

Total. 

over  Imports. 

Botter. 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

KM 

18,«28.293 

7,046.984 

25,874,277 

592,962 

26,281,dl« 

3897 

23,713.509 

6,696,457 

29,409,966 

3,771,474 

25,638,482 

1898 

26,622,467 

4,961,134 

31,483,601 

7,759,421 

23,724, 1«» 

1899 

28.817,747 

4,316,134 

33,033,881 

4,549,722 

28,484,109 

1900 

37,056,317 

4,423,477 

41,479,794 

8,487,534 

32,992,260 

1901 

34,962,214 

4,774.664 

39,056,578 

8,643,071 

30,413,8«7 

1902 

26,533,475 

3,417,602 

20,960,977 

•1,779,683 

31,730,56^ 

1903 

34,632,957 

4,094,150 

38,727,107 

7,625,069 

31,102,038 

1904 

^y069,472 

4,530,771 

63,591,243 

39,&is,aa7 

SS,a77,99B 

1905 

48,464,174 

4,676,4)76 

63,640,260 

13,S41,614 

39,.19&,796 

■  Excess  «f  irapotls. 

The  prop«9'tion  of  factory-made  butter  has  incFeMed  from  TO  to  91  per 
eent.  during  this  period ;  and  this  is  not  'surprising,  for  not  only  is  less 
milk  required  to  produce  a  certain  quantity  of  butter,  but  the  price  is 
abo  from  ^d.  to  Id.  per  !b.  higher  than  for  butter  made  on  ^arms. 

Tbe  exp«Tt  trade  has  grown  rapidly,  anid  is  carried  on  almost  entirely 
with  thft  United  Kingdom,  whose  imEmense  population  presents  an  enormous 
■Mtket  tor  all  preducrt^  of  the  dairying  industry.  The  imports  of  butter 
into  ^be  United  Kingdom  during  the  last  six  years  are  shown  hereunder  : — 


loipartsot  Bvtter  «MM— 

1 

Smt. 

I 

Other 

1 
1 

ether 

New        1 

Aawtralian 

Other 

Tatal.      f 

New 

Aostralian 

Other 

BMfh  Wiles.! 

StatesMd 

CwBtaies. 

SoBthWMSB. 

States  and 

Ckmntries. 

i 

New  Zealand. 

•         ' 

NewZealaad. 

owt. 

cwt. 

cwt. 

cwt. 

percent. 

per  cent. 

percent. 

1900 

81,436 

435.592 

2,861,488 

3,378,516 

2'U 

12-89 

84-70 

1901 

59,597 

355.914 

3,287,379 

3,702,890 

1-61 

9-61 

88-78 

1902 

17,621 

220,769 

3,736,543 

3,974,983 

-44 

5-56 

94-00 

1908 

30,371 

350,673 

3,669,650 

4,060,6(^4 

•60 

8-64 

90*86 

1994 

169,622 

616,136 

3,465,245 

4,241,095 

3-76 

14-53 

61-71 

1905 

168,531 

591,220 

3,388,115 

4,147,866 

406 

14-26 

81-68 

It  is  only  during  the  last  fourteen  years  that  Australian  butter  ham 
fleriously  influenced  the  London  market,  *for  althoo^  small  oonBigmnantB 
had  been  sent  previously  to  London,  the  huge  import  into  that  city  from 
Denmark  and  Sweden  practically  controlled  the  price  of  the  Australian 
article.  The  peaition  is  now,  however,  changed,  lor  in  1905  Australian 
butter  repnesented  over  18  per  cent,  of  the  total  imports,  nearly  one-third 
of  -all  the  butter  imported  into  London  during  the  winter  months  being  of 
Australian  origin,  Mid'on  many  occastons  Australian  creamery  butter  has 
conmianded  a  hi^ier  value  than  Danish.     The  prices  per  cwt.  lor  New 
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South  Wales  butter  in  London  during  the  last  four  seasons  were  as  shown 
below : — 


Month  during  whioh  Saltf 
were  effected  In  London. 

1002-1908. 

100»-100«. 

1004-1006. 

1006>1006. 

Top.     1  BoKom. 

T6p.     1  Bottom. 

Top.    1  Bottom. 

Top.    1  Bottom. 

August 

191 

a. 

ii'6 

19< 
100 
99 

92. 

104 

03. 

86 
88 

1903. 
a.           a. 

ICK)     *    90 
102          90 
100          86 

1904. 
96          87 

96  89 

97  89 
90          82 

85  79 

86  75 

1904. 
a.           8. 

97          86 

97          90 

102          91 

104  92 

1905. 
102          94 

102  96 

105  100 

103  95 

94  87 

95  87 
100          96 

19( 

8. 

108 
110 
114 
113 
115 

19( 
116 
106 
104 

95 

97 

97 
103 

06. 

a. 
104 

September    

104 

October 

106 

November 

108 

December 

110 

January 

1)6. 
108 

February 

101 

March  

94 

April 

90 

May  

95 

June 

94 

July 

94 

In  those  months  for  which  quotations  do  not  appear,  it  is  most 
probaSle  that  no  New  South  Wales  butter  was  on  the  market.  The 
experience  of  the  export  trade  goes  to  show  that  butter  should  be  made 
expressly  for  this  purpose,  and  while  being  of  the  best  quality,  should  be 
salted  and  coloured  to  suit  the  taste  of  the  particular  market  for  which 
it  is  intended.  So  long  as  the  present  standard  is  maintained,  there 
appears  little  doubt  that  the  product  of  the  State  will  continue  in  its 
present  demand.  There  is  no  reason,  however,  why  further  improvement 
should  not  be  made,  and  this  can  be  effected  by  greater  attention  to  detail. 
It  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  repeat  what  the  State  GoYernment  Dairy 
Expert  has  to  say  on  the  matter  in  a  recent  publication  : —  ^ 

''  The  following  rules  should  be  adhered  to  as  nearly  as  possible  oy  those 
whose  duty  it  is  to  attend  to  the  proper  ripening  of  cream — (1)  Allow  the 
cream  to  pass  over  a  cooler  as  it  leaves  the  separator;  (2)  deliver  this 
cream  to  the  butter-maker  as  soon  as  possible ;  (3)  the  butter-maker  should 
reduce  the  temperature  of  the  cream  to  a  favourable  ripening  one  as  soon 
as  possible;  and  (4)  should  control  the  ripening  so  that  the  cream  will 
be  ready  to  churn  in  about  twenty-four  hours  from  the  time  of  separation ; 
(5)  the  cream  should  be  churned  when  it  contains  between  '6  and  '7  per 
cent,  of  lactic  acid ;  (6)  the  temperature  of  churning  should  be  about  52*^ 
Fahr.  in  summer,  iand  56**  Fahr.  in  winter." 

The  actual  process  of  manufacture  should,  of  course,  receive  the  greatest 
consideration  in  the  factory ;  but  the  most  suitable  form  of  box,  the  method 
of  packing,  and  the  quality  of  the  parchment-paper  used,  are  all  matters 
of  importance.  An  important  ^advance  has  been  made  in  the  direct  ship- 
ment from  the  factories  to  specially  appointed  agents  in  London  or  other 
centres. 

In  earlier  years  the  difficulty  in  securing  ocean  freights  during  the 
export  season  constituted  a  severe  drawback,  but  now  that  the  trade  has 
assumed  such  important  dimensions  it  is  the  subject  of  keen  competition 
among  shipping  companies,  and  there  is  no  lack  of  facilities  in  this 
respect,  while  the  charges  have  been  greatly  reduced. 

The  freight  on  butter  forwarded  by  mail  steamers  from  Sydney  to 
London  during  the  seasons  1900-1  to  1904-5,  was  3fi,  6d.  per  box  of  56  lb., 
while  other  steamers  accepted  shipments  at  rates  varying  from  i\d.  to 
|d.  per  lb.  For  the  season  1905-6  mail  steamers  contracted  to  accept 
Is.  lOd.  per  box,  labile  other  steamers  charged  fd.'per  lb.,  or  Is.  9d.  per 
box,  and  this  agreement  holds  good  for  the  ensuing  season. 
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Although  the  manufacture  o|  butter  has  increased  so  rapidly,  there  has 
not  been  a  similar  increase  in  the  quantity  of  cheese  made,  which  in  1905 
was  only  15  per  cent,  more  than  in  1896,  while  the  production  of  butter 
increased  by  105  per  cent.  It  is  true  that  the  demand  for  cheese  is  much 
more  limited,  but  as  the  production  does  not  at  present  meet  the  require- 
ments of  the  local  market,  it  is  evident  that  the  manufacture  of  butter  has 
been  found  to  be  more  profitable.  It  is  certain  that  the  manufacture  of 
cheese  will  never  command  the  same  attention  as  butter,  owing  to  its 
great  disadvantages  as  an  article  of  export.  Cheese  matures  quickly, 
and,  unlike  butter,  cannot  be  frozen ;  and  it  decreases  in  value  unless  sold 
just  at  the  right  time.  Moreover,  it  has  only  half  the  money  value  of 
butter,  while  the  cost  of  freight  is  practically  the  same ;  so  that  it  is  not 
surprising  that  even  where  cheese  can  be  produced  in  New  South  Wales 
under  excellent  conditions  its  manufacture  is  not  being  greatly  extended. 

The  following  table  shows  the  manufacture  of  cheese  in  districts:  — 


Difllrioi. 

Cheese. 

Coastal  Division  :— 

North  Coast ^ 

lb. 
37,413 

Hunter  and  Manning , ,....*. ax.  ., 

7,805 

6.333 

4,035,919 

County  nf  Oimbflrland   

South  Coast 

Total 

4,087,470 

Tableland  Division  :— 

Northern  Tableland    

125.49/1 

Central  Tableland  

209.166 

Sonthftm  Tal^leland    

42.189 

Total 

376.800 

Western  Slopes  Division  :— 

North-western  Slope 

48|655 

Central-western  Slope    

116,135 

Total 

188,790 

Western  Plains  and  Riverina  Division  

1,860 

Western  Division    

60 

Total,  New  South  Wales   

4,625,980 

It  will  be  seen  that  cheese-making  is  practically  confined  to  the  South 
Coast ;  in  fact,  the  quantity  made  in  other  parts  of  the  State  is  becoming 
smaller  each  year.  As  an  instance,  it  may  be  mentioned  thiit  in  the  North 
Coast  and  Hunter  Districts,  where  105,000  lb.  of  chee86  were  made  in 
1895,  there  were  only  4^,218  lb.  made  in  1905. 

While  fully  recognising  that  the  manufacture  of  cheesd  for  export  has 
many  disadvantages  as  compared  with  butter,  it  is  etldent  that  these 
apply  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  to  other  countries,  and  it  is,  therefore, 
somewhat  surprising  to  find  there  is  still  a  large  import  oi  cheese. 
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Thd  loUowing  table  i^mws,  Iof  eaeh  year  ol  the  last  deoennial  period, 
the  looal  productioii  and  tke  total  eoBeumpticm  of  eheese : — 


T«r. 

Prodoctkn  of  GhMse. 

Excen 
oflmporte 

ApiWMDt 

biMttociee. 

OnKsrau. 

TttteL 

OW1  Expoftm, 

OfClMML 

Ik 

lix 

lb. 

lb. 

'      Ibt 

1896 

l,887,10e 

2,132,738 

4,019.844 

940,70ft 

4,960v5A> 

W»7 

2,221,377 

1,715.791 

3.937,168 

187,339 

4,>24,607 

1898 

2,220,445 

1,024,867 

3,245,312 

1,670,525 

4,915,837 

189» 

1,376,896 

1,009,092 

2,386,987 

2.^4,260 

4,840,317 

1900 

2,822,66a 

1,236,16© 

3,568,829 

1,503,620 

6.0Q2,34» 

1901 

2,428,599 

1,410,236 

3,838,836 

,1,771,243 

6»61O^08fi 

1902 

2,691,439 

1,456,599 

4,148.038 

873,627 

5,021,665 

1903 

3,340,510 

1,407,666 

4,748,176 

811,745 

6,559,%l 

1904 

2,677,830 

1,545,791 

4,223,621 

486,69& 

4,720,216 

1905 

2,997,982: 

l,627,«8 

4,tt25v980 

414,972 

6,0i<Ma2 

In  addition  to  butter  and  cheese  there  are  other  milk  products  which 
might  receive  more  attention  than  they  command  at  present.  The  manu- 
facture of  condensed  milk  is  a  matter  which  comes  under  this  heading,  for 
the  annual  import  during  the  last  six  years  has  averaged  5,044,000  lb., 
with  a  value  of  nearly  £90,500.  At  present  there  are  two  factories  in 
the  State,  situated  at  Bomaderry,  near  Nowra,  and  at  Pitt  Town.  A 
somewhat  similar  product,  known  as  concentrated  milk  is  being  manu- 
factured at  Belford,  near  Singleton.  This  article  will  keep  for  months 
in  cool  chambers,  and  is  principally  used  on  ocean-going  steamers.  Being 
without  sugar,  it  has  all  the  richness  and  flavour  of  fresh  milk,  and  in 
this  respect  is  more  useful  than  condensed  milk,  which  is  not  palatable  to 
many  people.  The  total  quantity  of  milk  used  in  the  jnanufaeture  of  the 
two  products  in  1905  was  341,738  gallons,  and  the  output  of  the  articles 
aggregated  1,169,977  lb. 


SwiNB. 

The  breeding  of  swine,  which  is  usually  carried  on  in  conjunction  with 
dairy-farming,  has  been  very  much  neglected  in  New  Sou^  Wales,  for 
although  the  number  at  the  end  of  1904  was  the  highest  y^  reached,  it 
does  not  show  any  great  increase  on  that  of  1880,  as  the  following  figures 
prove : — 


Year. 

Swine. 

;        Year. 

Swine. 

Year. 

Swine. 

Na 

No. 

No. 

1860 

180.662 

1886 

209,576 

1896 

214,681 

18G5 

146,901 

1      1887 

264,111 

1897 

207.738 

1870 

243,066 

1888 

248,583 

1898 

247,061 

1875 

199.950 

1889 

238.585         1 

1899 

239,973 

1880 

308.205 

1890 

283.061          1 

1900 

256,577 

1881 

213.916 

1       1891 

253,189          1 

1901 

265,730 

1882 

154,815 

1       1892 

249.522         ; 

1902 

193,097 

1883 

189,050 

1      1893 

240^860         1 

1903 

221,502 

1884 

211,656 

;       1894 

273»359         1 

1904 

330,666 

1886 

208,697 

1       1895 

1 

223,597 

1905 

310,702 

Considering  the  importance  "w^ich  the  industry  has  attained  in  other 
countries,  it  is  a  matter  for  surprise  that  more  attention  has  not  been  paid 
to  it  in  Qiis  State,  where  the  conditions  of  farming  in  many  parts,  a«id 
move  especially  in  the  coast  districts,  offer  great  facilities  for  the  rainvg 
of  this  class  of  stock. 
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The  broedii^f  of  awine  is  an  important  factor  in  aueeeasful  dairy- 
farming,  but  1^  incareaae  in  tho  n«inb«r  of  stoek  haa  not  kept  paoe  with 
the  increase  in  the  quantity  of  milk  arailable  for  food.  A  farmer  who 
possesses  his  own  cream  separator  can  utilise  the  separated  milk  for  the 
purpose  of  feeding  pigs,  and  those  who  sell  their  milk  to  a  creamery  may 
sometimes  obtain  separated  milk  without  cost,  and  in  any  case  it  can  be 
purchased  at  about  a  farthing  per  gallon,  a  price  which  renders  it  a  most 
profitable  food  for  pigs,  provided  that  such  crops  as  maiae,  rye,  peas, 
mangolds,  pumpkins,  &c.,  are  grown  to  supplement  the  milk  diet.  Under 
these  circumstances,  and  considering  the  fact  that  it  is  no  uncommon 
thing  for  good  baconers  to  bring  over  £3  in  the  open  market,  the  breeding 
of  a  good  class  of  pig  must  be  a  profitable  pursuit.  Until  recent  years 
there  was  some  difficulty  in  obtaining  suitable  pigs  for  breeding  purposes, 
but  as  stock  from  the  best  imported  strains  may  now  be  purchased  at  the 
Grovernment  Experimental  Farms  and  other  Institutions,  this  difficulty 
haa  been  overcome.  The  breeds  generally  met  with  in  the  State  are  the 
improved  Berkshire,  Poland,  China,  and  Yorkshire  strains. 

The  following  statement  shows  the  number  of  pigs  in  each  district  at 
the  end  of  1905,  and  the  quantity  of  bacon  and  ham  made : —  • 


District 

Swine. 

Baoon  Mid  Ham  made. 

CoMtal  Diviuon— 

North  Coast 

No. 

61,871 
50,681 
19,342 
37,432 

lb. 
3,887,74S 

TTiintAr  and  MAnninff 

783,971 

(V>i]ntv  Cninl>6rlADd   

2,674,868 

South  Coast 

750,791 

ToW 

169,306 

8,097,372 

Tableland  Diviaion— 

NflEthflrn  Tahl^aod 

15,066 
22,717 
12,015 

51L632 

Central  Tableland  « 

Soathem  Tableland    

647,908 
499,713 

Total..... 

40,796 

L669.253 

WaaUm  Slopes  Diviaioft— 

Nbrth-westam  Slone 

19,897 
14.744 
20,054 

334,180 

Central-western  Slope 

242,740 

South-western  Slone 

559,865 

TbM 

64»6g6 

i.iao.786 

W««lDm  Plains  and  Bhrafina  IHviakm— 

North-westom  Plains 

3,869 
10,680 
17,636 

17,526 

Ovnlml-weftlMm  Plain  R 

235,222 

Riverina r,.,., ..,rT ,,,.,, .r 

480«5aa 

Total « 

32,185 

733,333 

Weatom  Division   

4,698 

25,697 

Total,  New  South  Wales 

.       310,702 

11,652,440 

There  is  no  reason  why  the  production  of  bacon  and  hams  should  not  be 
TBry  largely  increased,  as,  except  in  yery  rare  instances^  it  has  not  been 
sufficient  to  meet  local  requirements. 
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The  production  has  yaried  with  the  seasons,  but  the  general  tendency  is 
towards  an  increase,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  following  table,  which  also 
shows  the  apparent  consumption  for  a  period  of  ten  years  : — 


Production  aod  Consumption  of  Bacon  and  Hams. 

Ymt. 

n^tory. 

Fann. 

Total 
Production. 

ExoeM  of  Imports 
over  Exports. 

Apparent 
GonsumpUoQ. 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

1896 

2.902,987 

2,400,776 

6,303,763 

816,165 

6,119,928 

1897 

4,458,063 

2,086,718 

6,544.781 

678.877 

7,123.658 

1898 

4,836,899 

2,347,159 

7.184,058 

•220.636 

6,963,522 

1899 

4,462,112 

2,379,831 

6,831.913 

291,146 

7,123.088 

1900 

•7,963,670 

2,899,455 

10.863,125 

1.030,889 

11,894,014 

1901 

7,392,060 

3.688,831 

11.080.891 

1,188,843 

12,269.734 

1902 

6,143,030 

2,852,826 

8.995.866 

1,719,451 

10,715,307 

1903 

6,664,492 

2,200,279 

7.864,771 

820,006 

8,684.777 

1904 

7,343,220 

3,337,312 

10.680.532 

919.974 

11.600,506 

1906 

6,931.217 

4,721,223 

11.652.440 

2,692.758 

14,345,108 

*  Excess  of  Exports. 

As  with  butter  and  cheese,  the  production  of  bacon  and  ham  is  princi- 
pally confined  to  the  coast  districts,  but  the  breeding  of  pigs  is  more 
evenly  distributed  throughout  the  State. 

Upon  examination  of  the  figures  showing  the  apparent  consumption,  it 
will  be  seen  that  the  local  demand  for  bacon  and  hams  is  increasing  both 
absolutely  and  proportionately  to  population,  and,  although  the  produc- 
tion is  now  considerably  greater  than  it  was  prior  to  1900,  the  import 
figures  for  the  year  1905  are  the  largest  in  the  decade. 

At  present  there  are  few  factories  devoted  entirely  to  the  curing  of 
bacon  and  hams,  and  more  bacon  factories  fitted  with  refrigerating 
machinery  are  required,  so  that  curing  may  be  continued  during  the 
sunmier  months.  In  these  central  establishments,  moreover,  greater  care 
could  be  exercised  both  in  securing  uniformity  in  the  quality  of  the  article 
and  in  cutting.  For  export  the  animals  should  be  grown  larger,  as 
English  bacon  pigs  run  to  300  or  400  lb.  weight  each.  The  majority  of 
the  pigs  bred  in  the  State  are  usually  sold  when  fat  as  porkers  at  from 
60  Id.  to  90  lb.  weight,  the  majority  being  sent  to  the  Sydney  market 
alive.  The  price  ruling  for  good  porkers  during  1906  ranged  from 
2ds.  6d.  to  288.  6d.,  the  average  being  about  26s.  Owing  to  the  neglect 
to  grow  root  crops  for  the  purpose  of  feeding  pigs  during  the  winter, 
when  milk  is  scarce,  the  demand  for  store  pigs  at  the  commencement  of 
the  summer  is  usually  very  great,  while  there  is  a  corresponding  glut  of 
fat  pigs  at  low  prices  as  winter  approaches. 

The  number  of  swine  slaughtered  during  1905  was  289,096,  of  which 
116,581  were  killed  in  the  metropolis. 
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Valub  of  Production. 

The  value  of  the  production  from  the  dairying  industry  during  1905 
was  £2,799,000,  to  which  may  be  added  Xd24,000  obtained  from  the  sale 
of  swine,  making  a  total  of  £3,123,000.  The  value  from  each  product 
was  as  follows  : — 

£ 

Butter   2,289,000 

Cheese  102,000 

MUk  (not  used  for  butter  or  cheese)  408,000 

Swine 324,000 


£3,123,000 


The  value  in  1894,  exclusive  of  swine,  was  £1,876,000;  so  that  during 
the  eleven  years  there  was  an  increase  equal  to  nearly  50  per  oent. 


MINOR   INDUSTRIES. 

Poultry-farming. 

Poultry -farming,  as  an  adjunct  to  the  dairying  industry,  has  been 
carried  on  for  many  years,  but  it  is  only  within  a  comparatively  recent 
period  that  it  has  developed  into  a  distinct  and  flourishing  industry  on 
its  own  footing.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  the  metropolis,  as  well  as  in 
other  portions  of  the  State,  may  now  be  found  large  poultry-farms,  laid 
out  in  the  most  approved  style,  ^and  fitted  with  the  latest  inventions  for 
the  hatching  and  fostering  of  young  stock.  The  greatest  attention  is 
paid  to  the  breeding  of  the  birds,  both  with  regard  to  their  egg-producing 
capacity,  and  also  to  their  value  for  table  purposes.  As  no  information 
as  to  the  number  of  poultry  is  available,  it  is  not  possible  to  give  more 
than  a  general  estimate  of  the  production,  the  value  in  1905  being  com- 
puted at  £899,000. 

Bbe-kebping. 

Although  there  are  but  few  persons  in  the  State  who  devote  their  time 
solely  to  the  bee-keeping  industry,  the  number  of  hives  and  the  annual 
production  are  gradually  increasing.  The  production  of  honey  and  bees- 
wax shows  great  variation  during  the  past  ten  years,  as  will  be  apparent 
from  the  following  taMe  : — 


BeeHiTes. 

Averaffe 

Yield 

of  Honejper 

Year  ended  Slat 

Honej. 

Beetwfix 

March— 

Un- 
prodactiTe. 

ProdnctiTe. 

Hive. 

No. 

No. 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

1897 

32.657 

9,343 

1,378,039 

42-3 

31,842 

1898 

38,017 

16.174 

1,876,719 

49-4 

48.747 

1899 

51,681 

7.604 

2,974.830 

57-6 

52.904 

1900 

48,997 

9.81:4 

2,795,141 

670 

65,988 

1901 

47,394 

11.560 

2.397,698 

50*6 

49,337 

1902 

42,174 

10.915 

2.259.177 

53-6 

51.735 

1903 

37,980 

8,263 

1,815.480 

47-8 

37,207 

1904 

45,094 

13,236 

2.147.295 

47-6 

49.589 

1905 

53,043 

11,687 

.3,023.468 

67-0 

58,610 

1906 

36,589 

12,043 

1,841,236 

60-8 

39,620 
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The  greater  part  of  the  fvednoticm  is  f Moa  the  coastal  districts,  which 
contributed  more  than  half  of  the  total  during  1905,  the  production  for 
each  division  being  as  follows : — 


DiTiBion. 

Honey. 

BeoKwaau 

CcNWtal  "Division 

lb. 

l,OW.713 

447,987 

261,782 

110.8^ 

5,914 

lb. 
22,690 
11,328 

Tableknd  Division    

Western  Slopes  Division 

4,364 

Western  Plains   and 

Division. 
Western  Division  

Riverina 

1,027 
*211 

*  Total     

1,841,236 

1 

39,620 

There  is  still  a  considerable  quantity  of  honey  imported  into  ihe  State, 
the  average  annual  import  being  about  200,000  lb.  The  estimated  value 
of  the  production  of  honey  and  beeswax  in  1905  was  £22,000. 


Rabbits  and  Hares. 

The  growth  of  the  export  trade  in  frozen  rabbits  and  in  rabbit  skins 
is  a  noticeable  development  of  vecent  years,  but  the  r^um  thus  brought 
to  tlie  Sttfte  is  by  no  means  commeiisarate  with  the  finnaeial  losses  cavied 
by  the  depredations  of  the  pest. 


Year. 

•                   1 

■^''^"^                           DaWltl*-  OirlM«                   rPOrtfl  nftboMs 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1900 

4,537 

4,182 

8,719 

1901 

6.233 

13,291 

19,524 

1902 

12,143 

38,094 

60,237 

1903 

37.653 

38.233 

76,886 

1904 

56,007 

105.952 

161,959 

1905 

145,268 

162,783 

308,051 

The  export  trade,  which  is  principally  with  the  United  Kingdom, 
amounted  to  £306,051  in  1^5 ;  but  these  figures  by  no  means  represent 
the  total  return  from  rabbits.  In  the  State  itself,  th^sc  animals  now  form 
a  common  article  of  diet,  both  in  the  metropolis  and  country,  especially 
during  the  winter  months,  when  large  numbers  of  men  are  engaged  in 
their  capture  and  distribution.  The  skins  are  also  largely  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  felt  hats. 
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Compared  with,  the  scale  on  which  manufactories  are  established  io'  tlie 
older  countries  of  the  world,  those  of  New  South  Wales  appear  very  small ; 
but  this  is  not  surprising  when  the  sparseness  of  the  population  through- 
out a  large  portion  of  the  State  is  taken  into  consideration.  Still, 
although  New  South  Wales  cannot  yet  be  considered  an  important  manu- 
facturing country,  this  source  of  national  wealth  has  by  no  means  bee]> 
neglected,  for  the  invested  capital  now  amounts  to  over  £20,000,000,^ 
and  the  annual  value  of  production  exceeds  £10,500,000. 

So  early  as  1860  it  is  recorded  that  there  were  567  manufactories  and 
works  in  the  State,  and  in  1870  the  number  had  increased  to  1,692.  For 
the  year  1877  more  detailed  information  is  available,  and  it  appears  that 
the  manufactories  then  numbered  2,602,  and  gave  employment  to  24,932 
persons.  At  this  period  the  chief  works  consisted  of  clothing  and. boot 
factories,  grain  and  sugar  mills,  and  coach  and  waggon  factories.  In 
clothing  factories  2,710  hands  were  employed;  in  boot  factories,  1,915; 
in  grain  mills,  623;  in  «ugar  mills,  1,065;  and  in  coach  and  waggon 
factories,  1,049. 

The  progress  since  liie  year  1877  may  be  seen  from  the  following 
figures: — 


Tear. 

Establish- 

Hands 

Year. 

EstabHsh. 

Hands 

ments. 

flwplof«d. 

memte. 

employed. 

No. 

No. 

1 

No. 

No. 

1877 

2.602 

24,932 

1892 

2,657 

47,916^ 

1878 

2,723 

25,991 

1893 

2,428 

42,057 

1879 

2,654 

25,684 

1894 

3,070 

46,502 

1880 

2,779 

28.259 

1895 

2.723 

48,030" 

1891 

2,961 

31,191 

1896 

2,928 

49,840 

18S2 

3.158 

33.889 

1897 

2,826 

51,439 

1883 

3,224 

34.734 

1898 

2,839 

52.518 

1884 

3^419 

38,794 

1899 

2,912 

65.646- 

1885 

3,541 

41,677 

1900 

3,077 

60.779^ 

1886 

3.541 

43,527 

1901 

3,367 

66,23a 

1887 

3,349 

43,051 

1902 

3,396 

66,269 

1888 

3.106 

45.564 

1903 

3,476 

65.633 

1889 

2.926 

44.989 

1904 

.     8.632 

68.036 

1800 

2.583 

46,^35 

19a5 

3,700 

72.176 

1891 

3,056 

60,879 

Prior  to  1901  there  was  no  Act  in  force  in  the  State  making  it  impera- 
tiTo  for  proprietors  of.  factories  and  works  to  supply  an  annual  return  of 
tbeir  op^ations.  The  Census  Act  of  1901,  howeyer,  conferred  extensive 
powers  on  the  Statistician  with  respect  to  information  regarding  tbese 
establishments,  and,  in  consequence,  the  industrial  statistics  sinee  that 
year  have  been  on  a  far  more  comprehensive  basis.  At  die  present  time 
particulars  of  the  operations  of  factories  and  works  are  seldom  withheld, 
and  w&en  tbey  are  not  given,  an  approximate  return  is  furnished  by 
the  collector,  who  usually  posesses  a  special  knowledge  of  the  district, 
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It  should  be  mentioned  that  establishments  where  no  machinery  is  used 
are  excluded  from  consideration  unless  at  least  four  persons  are  engaged 
therein.  Prior  to  1896  the  minimum  in  such  cases  was  five  hands;  but  a 
change  was  made  to  secure  uniformity  with  Victoria,  and  haying  been 
agreed  to  by  the  Statisticians  of  the  various  States,  all  information 
regarding  manufactories  throughout  the  Commonwealth  is  now  compiled 
on  the  same  basis.  All  works  and  factories  in  which  machinery  is  used 
are  included,  as  it  is  obvious  that  an  establishment  where  only  two  or 
three  hands  are  employed  to  look  after  machinery  may  turn  out  a  greater 
quantity  of  work  than  another  in  which  the  services  of  a  much  larger 
number  of  hands,  unassisted  by  mechanical  power,  are  utilised. 

The  figures  for  the  years  intervening  between  1891  and  1896  have  been 
altered  to  agree  with  the  amended  classification,  so  that  a  comparison 
might  be  made  with  those  of  subsequent  years.  The  following  table  shows 
the  progress  since  1891,  both  in  regard  to  hands  employed  and  machinery 
used:  — 


Knmber 

EUmds  employed. 

Power  of  Engines. 

Value 

Tear. 

of 

of  MaehiiiMT 
and  Plant. 

Ettabliah- 
ments. 

iff^i^ 

Females. 

TotaL 

FoU 
Capacity. 

ATeiaae 
Used. 

h..p. 

h.-p. 

£ 

1891 

3,056 

43.203 

7.676 

50.879 

38,618 

29.801 

4,386.475 

1892 

2.657 

42.909 

5,007 

47,916 

36,364 

28,061 

4,246,129 

1893 

2.428 

37.832 

4.225 

42.057 

35,203 

27,162 

4,426,083 

1894 

3.070 

41,070 

5,432 

46.502 

38.033 

29,197 

6,529.866 

1895 

2,723 

41,546 

6.484 

48,030 

42,849 

31,077 

6,266,129 

1896 

2.928 

42.908 

6,932 

49,840 

44,839 

33,263 

5.036.006 

1897 

2,826 

44.333 

7,106 

51,439 

46,347 

34,191 

6,294,228 

1898 

2.839 

44.673 

7,845 

62,518 

44,241 

32,968 

6,435.696 

1899 

2.912 

47,063 

8,583 

55,646 

45.938 

33,080 

6,640.384 

1900 

3,077 

50,516 

10,263 

60,779 

49,599 

35,828 

6,707,640 

1901 

3.367 

54.556 

11,674 

66,230 

63,405 

44,595 

6,860.725 

1902 

3.396 

54.326 

11,943 

66,269 

75.907 

52,813 

6.796,843 

1903 

3.476 

52.453 

13.180 

65,633 

81,475 

59,353 

7,009,806 

1904 

3,632 

53.457 

14.579 

68,036 

86.878 

62.407 

7,536.903 

1905 

3,700 

56.111 

16.064 

72,176 

90.896 

70,064 

7,919,948 

During  the  two  years  preceding  1893  the  manufacturing  industry 
declined;  but  after  the  financial  crisis  in  that  year  there  was  an  almost 
immediate  recovery,  and  each  succeeding  year,  with  one  exception,  has 
seen  an  increase  in  the  number  of  hands  employed.  There  has,  moreover, 
been  a  great  increase  in  the  power  of  machinery  used,  and  also  in 
its  value. 

Taking  the  figures  for  1896,  which  are  the  first  compiled  on  the  basis 
now  existing,  it  will  be  seen  that  there  has  been  an  increase  of  13,203 
males  and  9,132  females,  making  a  total  of  22,335  hands.  The  propor- 
tionate increase  in  the  number  of  females  has  been  much  greater  than  in 
the  case  of  males,  for  in  several  years  the  latter  showed  a  decrease.  From 
1893  to  the  end  of  1901,  the  number  of  males  steadily  increased;  but 
during  the  next  two  years  there  was  a  temporary  decrease,  chiefly  in  the 
Hands  employed  in  metal  works,  establishmentis  dealing  with  pastoral 
products,  and  refrigerating  works. 
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ElfPLOTHENT   OF   FeHALES. 

The  great  increase  in  the  number  of  females  employed  is  a  striking 
feature  of  the  table  just  given,  and  when  viewed  as  a  proportion  of  the 
total  number  of  hands,  the  result  is  still  inore  marked.  Taking  the  figures 
for  1896,  it  is  found  that  the  females  represented  only  13*9  per  cent,  of 
the  total  hands,  while  in  1901  the  proportion  had  increased  to  17*6  per 
cent.,  and  in  1905  to  22 '3  per  cent.  Stated  in  another  way,  it  may  be 
said  that  to  every  hundred  males  employed  in  1896  there  were  16  females ; 
in  1901,  21  females;  and  in  1905,  29  females.  In  order  to  indicate 
clearly  the  extent  to  which  female  labour  is  availed  of,  and  the  direction 
in  which  it  is  chiefly  applied,  the  following  table  has  been  prepared, 
showing  the  numbers  engaged  in  each  of  the  principal  branches  of  the 
manufacturing  industry  during  the  three  years  already  referred  to,  and 
the  proportion  to  every  hundred  males  employed  : — 


Maaafactory  or  Work. 


Females  employed. 


1896. 


1901. 


A^rat«d  Waters  

BiBctiits , 

Boots  and  Shoes 

Chemicals,  Drags,  &o 

Clothing  (Slop) 

Clothing  (Tailoring)    

Clothing  (Oilskin  &  Waterproof) 

nothing  (Shirts,  &c.) 

Condiments,  Coffee,  and  8pices< 

•Confectionery 

Corn  Flour,  Oatmeal,  ftc  

Dressmaking  and  Millinery  

Furniture,  Bedding,  &c 

Hatsand  dJaps , 

Jam  and  Fruit  Canning , 

Printing  and  Bookbinding 

Paper  Bags  and  Boxes   

Papermaking    

Sails,  Tents,  and  Tarpaulins 

Tobacco 

Woollen  and  Tweed  Mills 

Other  Industries 

Total  


No. 

34 

136 

849 

32 

1,290 

1,036 

94 

56 

172 

118 

16 

1,738 

49 

50 

81 

394 

134 

16 

15 

170 

70 


6,932 


No. 

40 

350 

1,118 

66 

2,636 

1,437 

290 

337 

167 

225 

71 

2,526 

128 

198 

140 

703 

140 

8 

86 

428 

72 


11,674 


1005. 


No. 

33 

436 

1,444 

172 

3,392 

1,649 

172 

863 

208 

320 

131 

3,612 

113 

586 

167 

826 

373 

66 

103 

390 

111 

897 


16,064 


No.  of  Females  to  100  Kales. 


1898. 


No. 

4 

44 

32 

17 

822 

107 

157 

509 

43 

33 

38 

4,138 

5 

217 

22 

9 

343 

25 

27 

36 

43 

1 


16 


1901. 


No. 

4 

71 

39 

20 

434 

100 

258 

1,021 

.  56 

39 

46 

4,141 

7 

150 

28 

16 

149 

19 

88 

71 

44 

1 


21 


1905. 


No. 

a 

83: 

48: 
41 

446. 

119^ 

420 

1,182^ 

69 

52 

63 

6,689^ 

7 

\S4 
31 
18^ 

140" 
69^ 
1^ 
6» 
74 
2 


29 
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In  1905  there  were,  therefore,  9,133  more  females  employed  than  in 
1896,  and  the  proportion  of  females  to  every  hundred  males  employed 
had  risen  from  16  to  29.  The  figures  last  quoted  do  not,  however,  take 
into  aooount  the  variations  in  the  proportionate  number  of  males  and 
females  in  the  population,  «o  (he  following  table  has  been  prepared, 
showing  the  number  of  females  employed  in  factories,  the  total  number  of 
females  aged  15  years  and  over,  from  whom  the  faetory  workers  are 
chiefiy  drawn,  and  the  proportion  of  the  former  per  1,000  of  the  latter:  — 


Tolal  noBiber  of 

Females 

over  1&  yean 

of  age. 

Number  of 

Females 

employed  in 

faotoriee. 

Number  of 

FeBHUee 

employed  in 

factoriee 

per  1,000  femalea 

orer  15  years. 

Proportionate  increase,  per  cent. 

T«M. 

In  number  of 

Females 

orer  lA  yean 

of  age 

InttonOMrof 
Female 

en|»loy6d  ia 
factories. 

1896 
1901 
1905 

360,500 
«W.100 
439,620 

6,932 
11,674 
16,064 

19 
29 
37 

13-20 
7-72 



68-41 

37-60 

Comparing  the  number  of  females  engaged  in  factories  with  the  total 
number  of  females  over  15  years  of  age,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  proportion 
has  risen  from  19  per  1,000  in  1896  to  37  per  1,000  in  1905.  The 
number  employed  in  factories  during  1901  represented  an  increaae  of 
68*4:1  per  cent,  on  the  number  for  1896;  but  in  the  total  number  of 
females  over  15  the  increase  was  only  13'20  per  cent.,  and  in  the  period 
from  1901  to  1905  the  respective  increases  were  equal  to  37*60  and  7*72 
per  cent.  The  number  of  females  employed  in  factories  has,  therefore, 
grown  about  five  times  as  fast  as  the  general  female  population.  Although 
the  greater  portion  of  the  numerical  increase  has  occurred  in  time 
industries  which  essentially  belong  to  woman's  sphere,  there  has  also  been 
a  considerable  increase  in  other  industries;  so  that  there  is  evidently  an 
increasing  tendency  on  the  part  of  the  manufacturers  towards  the 
introduction  of  female  labour  for  the  performance  of  minor  duties  in 
the  work  of  manufacture,  and  in  connection  with  the  sorting,  packing, 
and  labelling  of  finished  articles.  Amongst  the  industries  enumerated 
on  the  preceding  page  it  will  be  seen  that  in  nearly  every  instance  the 
number  of  females  employed  to  100  males  is  increasing,  noticeably  in  the 
biscuit,  condiment,  confectionery,  and  tobacco  factories. 

In  the  clothing  industries,  which  include  the  manufacture  of  slop  and 
waterproof  clothing,  tailoring,  shirt  and  hat  making,  and  dressmaking 
and  millinery,  the  number  of  females  employed  in  1896  was  4,264,  and 
10,274  in  1905,  an  increase  of  6,010  hands,  equal  to  141  per  cent.  In 
other  industries,  the  numbers  in  each  year  were  2,668  and  5,790  reaped- 
tively,  an  increase  during  the  period  of  3,122,  or  117  per  cent. 

It  may  be  of  interest  to  mention  the  duties  which  are  usually  assigned 
to  females  in  the  various  industries.  In  confectionery  and  biscuit  fac- 
tories, their  chief  employment  is  in  packing  or  wrapping,  usually  on 
piece-work  in  the  latter  industry;  in  hat-making  they  are  engaged  chiefly 
as  machinists  or  trimmers  in  straw-hat  making;  in  boot  and  shoe  fac- 
tories as  fitters,  machinists,  and  tiers-off ;  in  printing  and  bookbinding  as 
folders  and  sewers ;  and  in  cigarette  factories  as  holder-makers  or 
machinists,  or,  on  piece-work,  as  packers. 
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Child  Laboub. 

Child  labour  is  not  employed  in  the  factories  of  the  State  to  any  gi^ot 
extent,  although  it  is  gradually  increasing.  The  law  regulating  primary 
education  provides  that  children  must  attend  school  until  they  reach  their 
fourteenth  year,  with  the  exception  of  those  who,  prior  to  reaching  that 
•«ge,  have  obtained  exemption  certificates;  while  section  35  of  the  Shops 
and  Faotories  Act  of  1896.  provides  that  *'No  child  shall,  unless  by 
49ipecial  permisBion  of  the  Minister,  be  employed  in  any  factory;  and 
'no  such  special  permission  shall  be  given  to  a  child  under  the  age  of 
13  years."  For  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  any  person  under  14  years  of 
i^e  is  considered  to  be  a  child;  and  the  children  who^eceived  permits 
in  1905  numbered  288,  of  whom  186  were  boys  and  102  girls. 

At  the  "Census  of  1901  it  was  a6cein;ained  that  there  were  2,127  males 
and  696  females  under  the  age  of  15  employed  in  Inanufactories.  Ac- 
cording to  the  returns  furnished  to  the  Statistician  in  1905,  there  were 
only  668  males  and  473  females  under  15  engaged  in  facUnries.  The 
Census  figures  include  returns  from  establishments  which  do  not  come 
under  the  heading  of  manufactories  as  defined  in  these  pages;  but  these 
"would  not  be  sufficient  to  aoeount  for  the  difierenee,  and  it  is  evident, 
therefore,  that  there  must  be  a  great  reluctanoe  on  the  part  of  apprentices 
And  improvers  to  state  their  correct  ages.  Useful  information  in  this 
xxmnection  is  oollected  under  the  provisions  of  the  Factories  and  Sheps 
Act,  which  will  tend  to  show  the  trend  of  the  movement  regarding  the 
employment  of  child  labour.  Taking  the  factories  in  i^e  metropolitan 
district,  the  following  are  the  figures  for  the  last  nine  years : — 


FAOtorias  under  Factortos  •ad  Shops  Act. 

Taar. 

TbtalHMda. 

Proportion  of  :HsmIs 

under  16. 

MalM. 

FenuOes. 

Hales. 

Femalsa. 

lUlm. 

VeoMlOT. 

1807 

1,143 

586 

92,686 

7,009 

per  eeiit. 
6-06 

per  oeat. 
83t 

1898 

hWZ 

525 

28.786 

7.831 

4-46 

6-70 

1809 

1,224 

613 

25.631 

8.604 

4-78 

712 

1900 

1,342 

788 

29,086 

10,018 

4-61 

7-87 

1901 

1,545 

965 

31,247 

11,006 

4-94 

8-76 

iMe 

1,603 

1,277 

31,433 

12,397 

6-ie 

10*88 

1903 

1,560 

1,352 

30,639 

13,464 

511 

lOHH 

1904 

1,684 

1,572 

30,888 

14,777 

6^ 

10-64 

19(^ 

1,793 

1,499 

33,437 

15,747 

6-36 

9-46 

From  these  figiires  it  would  appear  that  while  the  employment  of  boys 
remains  relatively  about  the  same,  the  proportion  of  girls  has  steadily 
increased,  and  about  one-tenth  of  the  females  now  employed  are  under 
16  years  of  age. 

Metropolitan  and  Country  Manxtfactoribs. 

% 

The  number  of  manufactories  in  the  State  at  the  end  of  1905  was  3,700, 
and  the  number  of  hands  employed  72,175,  or  an  average  of  nearly  20 
per  establishment.  There  were  122  establishments  which  each  employed 
over  100  persons,  the  average  number  therein  being  210.    In  the  following 
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table  will  l>e  found  a  division  of  the  manufactories  in  the  metropolitan 
and  country  districts,  according  to  the  number  of  hands  employed  during 
1905:  — 


District 

Country  Districts. 

New  South  Waloi. 

Establiih. 
ments. 

Hands. 

Ejrtablish- 
ments. 

Hands. 

Ertablish- 
menu. 

Hands. 

Under  4  hnndfl ........... 

121 
125 
533 
361  < 
319^ 
127 
94 

270 

500 

3,865 

5,304 

.   9,964 

8.800 

20,139 

457 
266 
819 
302 
118 
30 
28 

1,077 
1,064 
5,596 
4,850 
3,550 
2,193 
5.503 

578 
391 
1.352 
663 
437 
157 
122 

1,347 

4  hftnds  .........................  t  - ...  r . . 

1,564 

5  to  10  hands .•. 

9,461 

Ilto20    „        

9,654 

21io50    

13.514 

61  to  100  „       

101  and  upwards  

10,993 
25,642 

Total  

1,680 

48,842 

2.020 

23.333 

3,700 

T2,176 

The  chief  seat  of  the  manufacturing  industry  is,  of  course,  to  be  found 
where  population  is  densest;  and  it  is,  therefore,  not  surprising  to  find 
that  the  factories  of  the  metropolitan  district,  although  not  so  numerousy 
are  much  more  important  than  those  of  the  country,  and  provide  employ- 
ment for  more  than  twice  the  number  of  hands.  The  average  number  of 
hands  per  establishment  in  the  metropolitan  district  was  29,  and  in  the 
country  between  11  and  12. 

The  disparity  between  the  metropolitan  and  country  districts  was  not 
always  so  marked — in  1896  the  hands  numbered  29,085  and  20,755 
respectively — and  the  inevitable  conclusion  is  that  the  chief  development 
of  the  manufacturing  industry  within  recent  years  has  taken  place  in 
the  metropolitan  district. 

The  facilities  for  the  establishment  of  large  industries  in  and  around 
Sydney  are  considerable — a  conmianding  position  as  regards  communica- 
tion with  the  outside  world,  proximity  to  the  coal-fields,  easy  communi- 
cation by  rail  or  sea  with  the  chief  seats  of  raw  production  in  the  State, 
density  of  population,  and  abundant  water  supply — these  have  tended  to 
centre  in  the  metropolitan  district  all  the  chief  industries.  In  the 
country  districts  the  principal  works  are  saw-mills,  smelting  works, 
sugar-mills,  and  fiour-mills,  or  industries  of  a  domestic  character 
intended  to  meet  a  day-to-day  demand,  or  for  the  treatment  of  perishable 
goods. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  hands  employed  in  the  metro- 
politan district  as  compared  with  the  remainder  of  the  State  for  the  laat 
ten  years:  — 


Hands  employed. 

Year. 

Hands  employed. 

Year. 

Metropolitan 
District. 

Country 
Districts. 

Metropolitan 
District. 

OonntiT 
Districts. 

1896 
1897 
1898 
1899 
1900 

29.085 
29,984 
31.934 
34.216 
38.668 

20.755 
21.455 
20.584 
21.430 
22.111 

1901 
1902 
190* 
1904 
1905 

42.415 
43,577 
43.752 
45.409 
48.842 

23,815 
22,692 
21,881 
22,627 
23,333 
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There  is  a  vast  field  open  for  the  development  of  manufactures  in  New 
South  Wales.  Producing,  as  it  does,  the  raw  material  of  various  kinds 
necessary  for  supplying  the  primary  wants  of  civilisation  in  regard  both 
to  food  and  clothing,  possessing  illimitable  resources  of  coal,  together 
with  vast  deposits  of  iron  and  other  mineral  ores,  and  with  the  finest 
shipping  port  in  the  world,  it  is  evident  that  the  State  must  eventually 
become  a  potent  factor  in  supplying  the  wants  of  Australia,  if  not  of 
the  world.  The  one  great  cause  which  has  hitherto  operated  to  restrict 
the  development  of  manufacturing  operations  is  the  difficulty  of  drawing 
frotu  a  population  so  small  and  so  widely  scattered  a  fair  profit  on  the 
capital  required  to  carry  them  on. 


Classification  op  Manufactories. 

The  majority  of  the  manufacturing  industries  may  be  classified  as 
domestic  industries — that  is  to  say,  industries  called  into  existence  by  the 
natural  resources  of  the  State,  or  connected  with  the  treatment  of  perish- 
able products  for  immediate  use;  but  there  are  also  a  considerable 
number  of  industries  the  products  from  which  come  into  competition  with 
imported  goods.  The  number  of  hands  engaged  in  these  classes  were — in 
domestie  industries  dependent  on  natural  resources,  34,596;  industries 
connected  with  the  treatment  of  perishable  products,  4,034;  and  in  other 
industries,  33,545. 

The  industries  are  divided  into  nineteen  classes,  and  the  number  of 
hands  employed  in  each  class  during  1896,  1901,  and  each  of  the  last 
three  years,  was  as  follows:  — 


CIms  of  Industry. 


No.  of  Hands  Employed. 


1896.         1901.  1908.         1901         1906. 


II. 

in. 

IV. 

V. 

VI. 

vn. 

VIII. 

IX. 

X. 

XI. 

XII. 

xm. 

XIV. 
XV. 

xvi. 

xvn. 
xviii. 

XIX. 


Treating   Raw  Materiala,   Product  of 

Pastoral  Pursuits,  &c 

Oils  and  Fats,  Animal,  Ve^^table,  kc. 
Processes  in  Stone,  Clay,  Glass,  &c.  ... 

Working  in  Wood  

Metal  Works,  Machinery,  Ac 

Connected  with  Food  and  Drink,  ftc... 

Clothing  and  Textile  Fabrics,  kc 

Books,  Paper,  Printing,  and  Engraving 

Musical  Instruments  

Arms  and  Explosives 

Vehicles  and  Fittings,  Saddlery  and 

Harness,  &o  , 

Ship  and  Boat  Building,  kc 

Furniture,  Bedding,  and  Upholstery.. 
Drugs,  Chemicals,  and  By-products  .. 
Surgical  and  other  Scientific  Instru 

ments  

Jewellery,     Timepieces,    and    Plated 

Ware   

Heat,  Light,  and  Power   

Leatherware,  n.e.1 

Minor  Wares,  n.e.l  


Total. 


3,748 

410 

2,441 

3,934 

8,705 

10,179 

9,750 

4,940 

18 


1,592 

1,132 

1,183 

331 

35 

102 

859 

33 

448 


2,981 

698 

3,007 

5,108 

13,926 

11.372 

14,497 

5,573 

226 

11 

2,541 

1,541 

2,140 

450 


165 

1,417 

117 

391 


49,840 


66,230 


2,787 

625 

3,073 

5.167 

12,851 

10,469 

15,486 

6,135 

219 

19 

2,102 
1,501 
1,923 


64 

257 

1,672 

133 

467 


65,633 


2,696 

595 

3,191 

4,923 

13,339 

10,888 

16,611 

6,360 

240 

19 

2,276 

1,358 

1,915 

792 


192 
522 


2,917 

660 

3,413 

5,244 

13,831 

11,546 

18,106 

6,468 

348 

16 

2,417 

1,478 

1,966 

869 

71 


1,676 
180 
576 


72,17 
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It  TfiH  be  aeen  tfast,  ooxiici(3eiit  nilfi  the  decrease  in  1W«  «tock,  thepe  wu 
a:  deditie  in  the  i&dttetries  dealing  wi^  pastorai  products,  wkioh  afe» 
however y  again  blowing  signs  of  a  revriral.  EstablidiXBeots  working  in 
connection  with  stone,  clay,  giass,  6cc.^  show  an  increased  employment, 
due  largely  to  the  expansion  c^  the  brickyards ;  and  die  increase  in  wood- 
workers is  mainly  due  to  the  increased  business  of  saw-miiis  and  joinery 
works,  indicating  greater  activity  in  the  building  trades.  Metal  woriv 
show  a  great  advance  since  1896,  and  almost  every  brandi  of  the  industry 
disdoses  an  improvement,  the  most  noticeable  being  smelting,  railway 
workshops,  and  carriage  building,  ironworking,  and  engineering.  Hie 
increase  in  the  clothing  industry  is  gratifying,  but,  unfortuna^y,  tie 
manufacture  of  woollen  materials  shows  no  advance.  In  furniture- 
making  there  has  been  a  large  increase  in  the  number  of  hands;  but  it 
is  a  matter  for  regret  that  the  industry  is,  to  a  large  extent,  in  the 
possession  of  the  Chinese.  The  extension  of  electric  power  has  led  to  a 
considerate  increase  of  employment,  and  in  the  minor  industries  there 
is  also  evidence  of  greater  activity. 

The  following  table  has  been  prepared  in  order  to  show,  in  as  concise  t 
manner  as  possible,  the  principal  details  respecting  each  class  of 
industry  for  the  year  1905:  — 


CUm  of  Indostiy. 


gas 


Arerage  number 
of  Handi  exnidoyed. 


L  Trestinf  BawMslexteU, 
&Q. « 


n.  OitoftiidF»t«.Ao 

HL  ProceMM  m  stone,  CIaj, 
QlaM,  Ac 


IV.  Working  in  Wood 

Y.  Ketal  Works,  MMhmerx 

&e 

YL  Conneated    with    Food 

aodDriuk,  Ac 

Vn.  ClothiDir    and     Textile 

Fabvks,  &o 

VnL  Books,  Faip«r,  Printing, 
Ac 


IX.  If  tisioal  Instruments 

X.  Arms  and  Explosives  . 
XI.  Vehicles.  Baddlery,  and 

Hamess.&c 

Xn.  Ship  and  Boat  Building, 

A« 

XTTI.  Tumiture,  Bedding,  and 

UpholstOTy 

XIY.  Drugs,   Chetnioals,   aad 

By-products 

XY.  SonricalandotherScien- 

tiac  Instraments 
lYI.  Jewellery,  Plated  Ware, 
Ac  


XVn.  Hwt,  Light,  and  Power 
XVm.  Leatherware,  ii.s.1.  .. 
XCL  Minor  Wares,  h.e  i.  .. 


ToUl. 


254 
47 
288 

449 
358 
677 
094 

an 

6 
3 

250 
3» 

lis 

39 

8 
32 
132 

a 

41 

;;,700 


2,905 
568 

3,312 
5«226 
18,795 
9,784 
6,183 
5,178 

915 

14 

2,370 

1,474 

1,8B1 

598 
66 

363 
1,623 

170 

454 


56,111 


TotaL 


<lt 


it 
I* 

ll 


^1^ 


12 

94 

101 

18 

96 

1,812 

11.973 

1,290 

88 

2 

47 

4 

14& 

271 

11 

30 

63 

10 

122 


2,917 

660 

3,413 

5,814 

13/31 

11,546 

18,106 

6,468 

848 

16 

2,417 

1,478 

1,906 

869 

71 

393 

1,676 

180 

576 


16,064  I    72,175 


months 

8*80 
11-45 
11-27 
10*48 
11-71 
10-74 
U«68 
11*89 
U-00 
1200 
11*86 
12-00 


175,616 


284,363 

878,037 

1,378,051 

798483 

sauns 

SI9491 
19,826 
765 
154,510 
156,1616 
U-84  I     141,858 


U'89 
12-00 
12-00 
11-81 
12-60 
11-64 


I 


54,156 
S,180 
30,219 
184,896 
M,|915 
27,916 


11-34  '  5,191,350    70,054 


No. 

2,870 

406 

3,841 

6,400 

8,982 

14,375 

U« 

1.4S4 

SI 

4 

US 

2,178 

168 

SU 

7 

39 

87,878 

« 

129 


217,167 


398,987 

876,665 

1,589,901 

2,5»,S55 

880,906 

BBJff 

M75 

299 

88,004 


9M6» 
9M14 
2,»> 
11,818 
l.«MU 

14»SI7 


7,919,918 
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The  bands  employed   in   m*nu£«oto«ieft   numbered   72,175»   but  only 
^8,842  were  actually  engaged  in  the  different  proeesaes  of  manufacture, 
or  ia.  the  sorting  and  paekiaftg  of  fiaiahed  articloi.     The  number  of  em- 
ployeea  and  their  occupation  wiMi  as  follows  : — 


of  Pastoral  Pnnniti,  &c 

Oils  and  Fats,  Animal,  Vegetable,  &<ii. 
^Trocesees  in  Stone,  Clay,  Glass,  &c. 

Working  in  Wood 

Metal  Works,  Machinery,  kc 

Connected  with  Food  and  Drink,  &c. 
Clothine  and  Textile  Fabrics,  &c... 
Books,  Paper,  Printing,  and  EograT 

in«  

Mnaical  Instruments 

Asms  and  Explosives 

Vehiclea  and  Fittings,  Saddlo^  and 

HanMSs,  &c 

Ship  and  Boat-building,  kc 

Fnmitnre,  Bedding,  and  Upholstery 
Drugs,  Chemicals,  and  By-products 
SiV)Kic»l  and  other  Scientific  Inatru- 

raeats  

Jewellery,  Timepieces,  and  Plated 

Ware     

Heat,  Light,  and  Power 

Leatherware,  n.ci 

Minor  Wares,  n.b.i 


Total 


310 

71 

166 

2,218 

152 

69 

51 

20 

458 

56 

6 

904 

86 

127 

2,866 

330 

671 

254 

367 

8,611 

561 

••. 

632 

426 

386 

12,168 

219 

967 

677 

603 

8,410 

889 

983 

214 

27 

16,279 

170 

433 

589 

446 

50 

5,131 

252 

9 

15 

2 

316 

6 

... 

4 

... 

... 

10 

2 

... 

303 

64 

8 

2,010 

32 

52 

40 

30 

1,259 

97 

168 

46 

10 

1,711 

31 

68 

36 

23 

699 

43 

12 

•4 

1 

48 

6 

•.. 

41 

28 

1 

320 

8 

131 

91 

309 

1,093 

62 

... 

14 

8 

1 

152 

5 

... 

K 

19 

5 

483 

14 

... 

2,917 
660 
3,413 
6,244 
13,831 
11,546 
18,106 

6,468 

348 

16 

2,417 
1,478 
1,966 


71 


1,876 
180 
576 


The  engine-drivem  shown  abore  were  not  engaged  in  actual  manuf  acttnring 
operations. 

Industries  Treatinq  Raw  Materials,  the  Product  of  Pastoral  and 
aoricxtltuiial  pursuits. 

The  operations  of  those  industries  which  are  engaged  in  treating  raw 
materials,  the  product  of  pastoral  pursuits,  are  dependent  to  a  large 
extent  upon  the  seasons,  and  owing  to  the  decrease  in  the  number  of 
live  stock  depastured,  the  number  of  hands  employed  is  much  less  than 
in  toTUMT  years,  although  there  is  evidence  of  an  improvement  since 
last  year. 


Industries. 

Ill 

At 

of  Hi 

Braij^  nnx 
uidaemp] 

remalea. 

iber 
oyed. 

Total. 

Hi 

i! 

I.— TasATuro  Raw  Matbriak  ftc. 

Boiling-down  and  TUlowBs&ninf 
Tannmes 

22 
86 
75 
72 

2S4 

258 

859 

1,864 

424 

6 
2 
3 

1 

264 

861 

1,.%7 

425 

months 

10-94 

11-75 

7-56 

5-50 

£ 

19.415 
66,787 
76.428 
12.966 

No. 

vn 

680 

1,000 

419 

£ 

36.217 
66,131 
90,669 
24,940 

Woolseouring  and  Feilaaoapering 
Chsitcotting,  Jfcc ^ 

Total 

2,«5 

12 

2,917 

8-80 

175,616 

2,87© 

217,957 
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The  figures  do  not  include  boiling-down  and  wool-washing  works  on 
stations,  as  they  are  only  in  operation  for  a  few  weeks  in  each  year.  The 
number  of  hands  employed  varies  considerably  during  the  year,  and  in 
certain  seasons  many  more  persons  are  at  work,  especially  at  wool- 
scouring. 

Tallow  refining  is  not  the  important  industry  it  was  ten  years  ago, 
when  Ihere  was  a  large  surplus  of  Uto  stock  to  be  disposed  of  each  year, 
and  the  price  of .  tallow  was  high  enough  to  encourage  the  disposal  of 
stock  in  this  manner.  With  the  return  of  good  seasons,  however,  together 
with  an  increase  in  prices,  there  has  been  an  increase  in  the  production 
of  tallow  during  the  last  two  years.  Particulars  of  the  production  may 
be  seen  in  the  chapter  on  the  *'  Pastoral  Industry." 

No  information  is  available  regarding  the  number  of  skins  tanned 
during  last  year,  nor  can  the  quantity  of  wool  washed  be  stated  with 
exactitude;  but  the  export  of  washed  wool  amounted  to  41,371,319  lb. 

Oils  and  Fats — ^Animal,  Vegetable,  &c. 


Indoitziee. 

Arenfe  nnmber  of 
HamdB  emplojed. 

rli 

Hi 

11 
11 

i 

Male*. 

Females. 

Total. 

II.-OXLS.  Fats,  Ac. 
Oil  uid  QreaM 

7 
40 

86 
480 

M 

mootliB 

loao 

1161 

£ 

8.101 
85.447 

No. 
169 
2)34 

£ 

as.si6 

Soep  ftnd  Cuidlei 

94  1         &74 

119,717 

Total 

47 

&M 

M 

660 

11*45 

43.548 

496 

15S,0SS 

Tallow  being  one  of  the  staple  products  of  the  country,  the  manufacture 
of  soap  and  candles,  as  might  be  expected,  is  firmly  established.  The 
quantity  of  toilet  and  fancy  soap  made,  is,  however,  as  yet  but  small, 
and  in  quality  it  is  scarcely  equal  to  that  imported.  Common  soap  of 
local  make  is  both  cheaper  and  better  than  the  imported  article,  and 
practically  commands  the  local  market. 

With  the  extension  of  gas-lighting,  which  is  now  almost  universal 
throughout  the  habitations  in  the  metropolitan  district,  the  consumption 
of  candles  gradually  decreased,  and  there  was  a  corresponding  decrease 
in  the  production,  which  was  almost  wholly  for  local  use.  In  recent 
years  there  has  been  an  improvement,  and  an  export  trade  with  the  other 
States  has  sprung  up.  The  following  table  gives  particulars  of  the  soap 
and  candle  making  industry  during  the  last  ten  years :  — 


Qnantitj  manufactured 

Year. 

Snap 
and  Candle 
Factories. 

Hands 
Emplojed. 

(as  returned  by  manufacturers). 

of  Plant 

(fnU  capacity). 

Soap. 

Candles. 

No. 

No. 

cwt. 

lb. 

H..p. 

189ft 

43 

370 

160.373 

3. 734^50 

770 

1897 

40 

310 

187,142 

2,638.175 

726 

1898 

35 

276 

139,983 

2,312,778 

663 

1899 

41 

287 

142,626 

2,675,006 

614 

1900 

43 

351 

147.516 

2,073.427 

818 

1901 

44 

533 

233.700 

3.897.468 

829 

1902 

40 

425 

175.822 

2,965.766 

533 

1903 

47 

520 

199,807 

3.231.842 

744 

1904 

46 

608 

208,677 

3.984.035 

556 

1905 

40 

574 

212.668 

4.226.082 

520 
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Processes  in  Stone,  Clat,  Glass,  &c. 

As  the  majority  of  these  industries  are  closely  associated  with  the 
building  trade,  the  employment  afforded  reflects,  to  a  great  extent,  the 
condition  of  that  trade.  The  number  of  hands  employ^  has  not  varied 
much  since  1901,  but  shows  a  substantial  increase  since  1896.  The  details 
of  each  industry  for  1905  were  as  follow:  — 


IndaitriM. 


'ojk  ATeraffe  number 

A-^J!       of  Handi  employed. 

Ill' 

^(3  "  Males.  Females.    Total. 


in 
ill 


li 


m.— Stovs,  Clat,  OLAsa,  kc. 

Bricks  and  Tiles 

Glass  (inclnding  BotUes) 

Glass  (Ornamental) 

Lime,  Plaster,  Cement,  and 
Asphalt    

HarUe,  Slate,  fto 

ModeUing,  Ac 

Pottery  and  Earthenware 

Total 


172 
9 
12 

20 

12 

1 

12 


288 


1,935 
340 
168 

479 

146 

9 

245 


71 

2 
1 


8,312  I      101 


2.006 
840 
160 

4^0 

146 

0 

872 


3,418 


Months 
1117 
11*21 

11-84 
11-87 
1200 
10-58 


11-27 


160.107 
20,295 
12,445 

58,472 

13,084 

904 

19,106 


No. 

1,827 
19 
29 

1,778 
92 

101 


884,368 


3,841 


£ 
200.963 
9,345 
5,658 

147,276 

14,100 

208 

21.413 


898,957 


In  1891  there  were  2,018  hands  employed  in  brickworks,  and  the 
output  of  bricks  was  184,682,000.  There  was  then  a  decline  in  building 
operations,  and  during  the  two  years  after  the  crisis  of  1893  the  output 
fell  below  100,000,000.  There  has  since  been  an  improvement,  as  will  be 
seen  from  the  following  figures,  which  give  the  details  of  the  industry 
during  the  last  ten  years :  — 


Year. 

Brickworks. 

Hands 
Employed. 

Bricks  made 

(as  returned  by 

makers). 

Horse-power 

of  Plant 
(fnUcapacitiy). 

1896 

No. 
150 

No. 
1,205 

No. 
^102,459,000 

H.p. 
1,2& 

1897 

149 

1,166 

113,267,000 

1,326 

1898 

131 

1,252 

113.126,000 

1.281 

1899 

148 

1,448 

120,375.000 

1,562 

1900 

157 

1,535 

128,430.000 

1.639 

1901 

182 

1.823 

159.254,000 

1,543 

1902 

182 

1         1.973 

180.727.000 

1.986 

1903 

163 

1.921 

202,681,000 

2,243 

1904 

165 

1.893 

154,480,000 

2.701 

1905 

172 

2.006 

162.643.000 

2,974 

The  manufacture  of  tiles,  pottery,  and  earthenware  is  usually  carried 
on  in  conjunction  with  brickmaking,  although  there  are  establishments 
devoted  solely  to  this  branch  of  the  industry.  The  value  of  the  tiles, 
pottery,  and  earthenware  manufactured  in  1905  was  £57,900,  of  which 
£36,900  was  produced  from  works  principally  engaged  in  brickmaking. 
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WoBKXNo  m  Wood. 

These  industcies  are  Ittrgely  eoimected  with  the  snpplj  or  prepvraikon 
of  building  materials,  and»  like  tiMne  in  the  daM  immediatdy  preeedtag^ 
afford  a  rdiable  index  to  the  state  of  the  building  trade. 


Indnatriee. 

Average  number 
of  Haudii  employed. 

Hi 

1^ 
II 

Hi' 

Males. 

Femalea. 

Totel. 

TV.— WoAKoro  nr  Wood. 
Bozeeand'Caaee  

16 
18 
57 
888 
U 

215 
251 

779 

8,874 

107 

1 

4 
12 

1 

216 
251 
788 
3,888 
106 

Months 
U-88 
12HI0 
11-79 
10-04 
11-85 

£ 
18,008 
90.U6 
68,503 
801^84 
4,401 

Ho. 
241 
188 
588 

84 

8.004 

Cooperage  ..„ „ 

Joinery 

sum 

Wood  Tnming^&c. 

^jm 

Totol...... 

446 

5,226 

18 

5,244 

10-48 

S7MW 

M88 

sr9jm 

Of  the  5,244  hands  employed  in  these  industries,  2,042  were  engaged 
in  the  metropolitan  district,  and  3,202  in  the  country,  the  employment  in 
the  latter  district  being  almost  wholly  in  connection  with  saw-mills,  which 
provided  work  for  3,010  hands.  The  total  number  of  hands  engaged  in 
saw-mills  numbered  3,886,  which  shows  an  increase  compared  with  the 
%ures  for  recent  years,  but  is  far  below  the  total  in  1892.  The  details 
of  the  industry  during  the  last  ten  years  were  as  follow : — 


Year. 


Saw 
Mills. 


Hands 
Employed. 


Plant  and  Maobinery. 


Power  (full      y  , 
capacity).        ^*^"®- 


Saw 
Mills. 


FtentsndMscUneiy. 
Hand!      


No. 

No. 

1896 

326 

3,187 

1897 

303 

8,062 

1898 

259 

3,061 

1899 

259 

3,004 

1900 

269 

3,294 

H..p. 
5,385 
5,377 
5,176 
5,130 
5,499 


£ 
265,020 
226,075 
212,555 
213,477 
242,900 


No. 

No. 

H..p. 

1001 

345 

4,088 

6,547 

1902 

331 

3,930 

6,536 

1  1903 

333 

3,936 

6.857 

1904 

324 

3,665 

6,379 

1905 

339 

3,886 

6,848 

£ 
273,883 
273,402 
289,258 
285,935 
286,011 


The  timber  cut  in  forest  saw-mills  during  1905  measured  112,580,000 
superficial  feet. 

The  growth  of  the  employment  in  box  factories  is  a  testimony  to  the 
great  advance*  made  by  the  export  trade  in  butter  and  rabbits,  the  former 
being  despatched  in  boxes  and  the  latter  in  crates.  As  riiowing  the 
increased  employment,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  in  1896  there  were  only 
95  hands  employed  in  these  establishments,  as  compared  with  216  in  1905. 

Metal  Works,  Machinery,  &,c. 

The  industries  comprised  in  this  class  are  the  most  important  to  the 
industrial  workers  in  the  State,  for,  although  the  clothing  trade  mnploys 
more  hands,  in  the  amount  of  wages  paid  it  is  greatly  below  the  metal- 
working  industry,  owing  to  the  large  percentage  of  females  emploj«d. 
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Tht  following  table  Aowe  the  employment  afforded*  and  other  par- 
ticulars, for  eadi  branch  of  the  industry  during  1905: — 


hi 


Indnstriet. 


Hi 


Avcnure  munbvr 
of  Haiida«mploj«d. 


1.  Ti 


Total. 


V.  — MSTAL  WORKft,  MACHtKlIRT, 
Ac 

AgricnltuiJ  Imptomenta  

Brass  and  Copper  

Cntey  

Engineonng 

QalTMkised  Irtm 

IxoMwoiks  and  Fwinrtriss  ...>... 

LeadMOls 

Sailwajr  Carrlacss 

Railway  and  Traaim'ay  Worksboys 

Smslting   

8tOT*  aad  OT«ni  

Tlnsmithing 

WireworkinK    

Other  Metal  Works  


Total  352 


17 

381 

5 

11 

360 

4 

88 

109 

8,077 

6 

SH 

6C3 

6 

62 

1.87d 

1 

2 

81 

3 

38B 

20 

3,537 

18 

41 

3,138 

U 

898 

,,, 

90 

34S 

4 

7 

308 

2 

11 

221 

1 

352 

13,795 

86 

869 
88 

3,068 
568 

1,280 

21 

S58 

8,549 

8,183 
898 
847 
305 
228 


Konths 

£ 

11-45 

89,080 

18*00 

15,818 

1800- 

im 

11-88 

864,877 

11-79 

38»887 

11-87 

108,807 

lino 

2,750 

1108 

25,678 

1200 

429,977 

11-86 

889,661 

18-00 

19,816 

11-97 

18,555 

lltt 

89,881 

11-77 

80.547 

No. 

101 

68 

» 

1,586 

88 

888 

170 

80 

818 

M» 

68 
87 
196 
92 


11.564 

i8.4ir 

1/680 
872,8t» 
80,186 
U2,719 

ii,m 

17,885 

251,498 

757,618 

8,048 

14,108 

85,6tr 

12,870 


13,831 


11  71  1 1,878,651       8,922    1,529,901 


In  1896  there  were  only  6,705  hands  engaged  in  works  of  this  elass,. 
so  that  there  has  been  an  increase  of  over  5,100,  or  59  per  cent.,  ainee-^ 
that  year.  The  chief  increase  is  in  works  os^mected  with  liie  mAOufaoture* 
and  repair  of  railway  engines  and  carriages,  which  i^ow  1,429  mor* 
hands;  and  this  is  only  to  be  espeoted,  in  view  of  l^e  large  increase  in. 
rolling-stock,  consequent  upon  the  development  of  the  railways  and  the 
extension  of  the  metropolitan  tramway  system.  Engineering  works  show 
an  increase  of  1,117  hands  since  1896,  and  ironworks  938.  It  has  long 
been  a  matter  for  regret  that,  altdieu^  tiie  State  posseses  large  and 
valuable  deposits  of  iron  ore  at  Carooar  and  Cadia,  there  is  no  eetabliBh- 
ment  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  iron  from  its  ore.  Works  were 
erected  at  Eskbank  with  this  end  in  view,  but  the  actual  manufacture  of 
iron  was  abandoned,  and  the  work  done  consists  of  re-rolling  old  rails  and 
utilising  scraps  for  the  manufacture  of  iron  bars,  rods,  and  ordinary 
castings,  ko. 

The  question  of  establishing  the  industry  has  attracted  considerable 
attention  in  both  the  Federal  and  State  Parliaments.  So  important  was 
the  matter  deemed  by  the  Federal  authorities,  that  a  Bill  was  introduced, 
which  provided  that  a  bonus  should  be  paid  for  the  manufacture  of  iron ; 
but  this  was  amended  to  admit  of  payment  of  the  bonus  only  to  worka 
established  by  the  (government  of  any  Staite  of  the  Commonwealth.  A. 
Royal  Commission  was  then  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  whole  matter, 
and  after  exhaustive  inquiries  the  members  unanimously  agreed  that  all' 
the  materials  necessary  for  the  manufacture  of  iron  from  its  ores  were  to 
be  found  in  Australia;  but  they  were  evenly  divided  in  opinion  on  the- 
question  of  paying  bonuses  to  private  individuals,  and  it  was  only  onf 
the  casting  vote  of  the  Chairman  that  the  report  was  in  favour  thereof. 

In  the  Federal  Tariff  provision  is  made  for  imposing  ad  valorem  duties 
on  iron  and  its  manufactures,  so  soon  as  it  is  certified  by  the  Minister 
for  Customs,  and  confirmed  l:^  both  Houses  of  Parliament,  that  ther 
manufacture  of  the  articles  has  been  sufficiently  established  in  the 
Commonwealth . 

A  decisive  step  towards  establishing  the  industry  in  New  South  Wales 
was  made  during  1905  by  the  State  Government,  which  called  for  tenders 
for  the  manufacture,  supply,  and  delivery  of  the  whole  of  the  pig-iron 
and  rolled  iron  and  steel  required  by  them  for  a  period  of  seven  years. 
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The  principal  conditions  of  contract  were  that  the  contractor  should 
establish,  within  the  State  of  New  South  Wales,  a  blast  furnace  or 
furnaces,  and  erect  all  machinery  and  plant  necessary  for  the  conversion 
of  iron  ore  into  pig-iron,  and  rolled  steel  and  iron,  and  capable  of 
supplying  all  the  materials  included  in  the  contract.  A  satisfactory 
tender  was  received,  and  the  necessary  plant  is  now  in  course  of  erection. 

In  smelting  works  there  are  now  1,057  more  hands  employed  than 
there  were  in  1896.  The  majority  of  the  work  done  is  in  connection  with 
the  treatment  of  silver  and  lead  ores;  but  there  are  other  establishments 
dealing  with  gold,  copper,  tin,  and  other  ores,  which  are  brought  from 
all  parts  of  the  Commonwealth,  and  also  from  New  Caledonia.  Quartz 
batteries  are  excluded  from  these  figures,  but  establishments  using  a 
cyanide  plant  are  included.  Within  recent  years,  zinc-extracting  plants 
on  an  extensive  scale  have  been  established  in  the  State,  and  both  at 
Broken  Hill  and  elsewhere  great  attention  is  being  directed  to  this  matter. 
Further  details  in  connection  therewith  are  given  in  the  chapter  dealing 
with  "  Mines  and  Minerals." 


Industries  connected  with  Food  and  Drink. 


From  the  figures  given  in  an  earlier  part  of  this  chapter  it  would 
appear  that  industries  connected  with  food  and  drink  have  increased  but 
little  in  importance  since  1896,  for  the  hands  then  employed  number  only 
1,367  less  than  in  1905.  Investigation  shows,  however,  that  there  have 
been  large  individual  increases  in  several  industries,  but  these  have  been 
counterbalanced  by  a  decline  in  sugar-milling,  and  in  meat  preserving  and 
fieezing.  In  1905  there  were  11,546  hands  usually  employed  in  this 
class,  but  the  number  fluctuates  considerably  during  the  year,  as  employ- 
ment in  establishments  manufacturing  aerated  waters,  butter,  cheese, 
flour,  sugar,  and  jam  varies  with  the  seasons.  The  following  table  shows 
tlie  average  number  of  hands  employed  in  each  industry  during  1905 :  — 


lodfutriea. 


Averure  number  of 
Hands  employed. 


Males.    Females   Total. 


1-8 -i 
ill 
Pi 


n 
11 


mi 


c&i 


Glass  VI.  —Food  am  d  Druck,  &c. 

Bftcon-caringr  

Butter  Fsctoriesand  Creameries 

Butterine  and  Margarine 

Cheese  Factories 

Condensed  MUk 

Meat  and  Fish  Preservingr   

Biscuits 

Confectionery 

Cornflour,  Oatmeal,  Ac    

Flour-mills   

Jam  and  Fruit  Canninfr   

Pickles,  Sauces,  and  Vinegar  . . 

Sugar  Mills  

Sugar  Befinery    

Aerated  Waters,  Cordials,  te. . 

Breweries 

Condiments,  Coffee,  Sptoes,  Ao. 

Distilleries    

Ice  and  Refrigerating  

Malting 

Tobacco,  Cigars,  &a 

Total  


Months. 

£ 

No. 

1ft 

127 

1 

128 

11-06 

12.718 

-   94 

187 

837 

5 

842 

11-49 

75,091 

1,013 

2 

18 

18 

12*00 

1,006 

10 

25 

n 

.... 

77 

10  25 

4.304 

37 

3 

50 

50 

12-00 

2,914 

40 

8 

795 

36 

831 

9-79 

48,182 

287 

6 

528 

486 

964 

11 D5 

41.576 

no 

24 

614 

820 

934 

11-88 

43,856 

220 

17 

207 

131 

388 

11-80 

28.895 

885 

78 

878 

2 

875 

1014 

77,559 

8.662 

11 

534 

167 

701 

10-74 

82,803 

121 

7 

85 

80 

115 

12-00 

4.455 

8 

6 

652 

.... 

662 

5-12 

41.965 

2,790 

1 

410 

410 

12-00 

43.078 

943 

Sll 

1,1»7 

83 

1,280 

11-75 

78.945 

440 

42 

1,026 

2 

1.028 

11-93 

108.752 

687 

20 

808 

208 

511 

12-00 

27,645 

821 

2 

18 

18 

12-00 

1,750 

7 

46 

838 

1 

889 

7-95 

68,677 

2,820 

6 

33 

83 

8-80 

3,813 

43 

13 

562 

390 

952 

1110 

65,809 

283 

677 

9,784 

1.812 

11,546 

1074 

798,193 

14,375 

£ 

14.428 

212,939 

1,600 

6.233 

12,164 

81.800 

48,224 

44.797 

40,611 

294,700 

20,911 

1,280 

502.879 

874.124 

113,889 

288.328 

27,606 

82,533 

862.181 

19.640 

104,406 


2,505,353 


In  the  preparation  of  food  and  drink,  machinery  enters  largely  into 
use,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  figures  given  above.  There  are  many 
important   industries    in    this   class,    but    for   only    a    few    of   them    is 
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information  available  regarding  the  materials  treated  and  the  output  of 
manufactured  articles.  Taking  these  in  their  order,  it  will  be  seen  that 
the  industries  first  enumerated  deal  wholly  with  dairy  products.  The  pro- 
duction from  these  industries  is  not  included  in  the  value  of  production 
from  manufactories,  as  it  belongs  essentially  to  the  dairying  industry, 
and  has  been  included  therein.  Creameries  are  not  counted  as  separate 
establishments  when  worked  in  conjunction  with  butter  factories ;  but  the 
hands  employed  are  included  in  the  %ures  given.  There  has  been  an 
enormous  increase  in  the  quantity  of  butter  made  in  recent  years, 
especially  in  the  factory-made  article.  Details  regarding  the  output  are 
given  in  the  chapter  dealing  with  the  **  Dairying  Industry."  In  the 
following  table  will  be  found  particulars  of  the  machinery  in  use  and  the 
number  of  hands  employed  during  each  of  the  last  ten  years.  The  numbers 
of  factories  and  hands  do  not  coincide  with  those  shown  in  the  preceding 
table,  as  they  include  factories  on  farms,  the  hands  in  which  (251  males 
and  3  females  in  1905)  are  not  exclusively  engaged  in  manufacturing 
dairy  products  alone,  but  in  general  farm  labour,  and  are  consequently 
included  elsewhere :  — 


FMtorict 


*8 


h 
II 


?1 


Mftohlnery  in  uw. 


«i 


PenoM 


1896 
1897 
1896 
1890 
1900 
1901 
.1902 
1908 
1004 
1006 


No. 

Na 

Na 

No. 

No. 

No. 

Na 

101 

202 

16 

12 

16 

17 

181 

294 

18 

8 

187 

866 

28 

10 

108 

867 

16 

12 

IM 

846 

10 

IS 

168 

479 

21 

14 

12 

163 

806 

31 

18 

168 

284 

81 

16 

146 

271 

28 

14 

163 

266 

36 

16 

•• 

Na 
467 
614 
686 
562 
666 
690 
628 
404 
466 
463 


£ 
212,216 
224,626 
248,844 
266,702 
266,320 
200,643 
263,764 
246,860 
261,322 
277,908 


Na 
466 
683 
608 
608 
606 
734 
676 
652 
626 
646 


No. 
2,029 
3,415 
8,882 
3,407 
3,466 
3,768 
3,207 
3,004 


3,179 


Na 
241 
187 
192 
182 
196 
168 
163 
163 
178 
196 


Na 
389 
263 
272 
S67 
272 
269 
274 
262 
267 


No. 
687 
667 
724 
684 
667 
772 
571 
486 
481 
426 


No. 
1,246 
1,329 
1,482 
1,438 
1,378 
1,686 
1,304 
1,373 
1,864 
1,342 


No., 

151 

184 

07 

6& 

47 

71 

66 

88 

2^ 
0* 


In  view  of  the  smaller  number  of  live  stock,  it  is  only  natural  that  the 
operations  of  meat-preserving  and  ice  and  refrigerating  works  should 
have  declined,  and  in  the  former  there  were  only  831  hands  employed  in 
1905,  as  against  971  in  1896,  while  in  the  latter  there  were  839  and  1,047 
in  each  year  respectively.  The  carcases  of  10,931  cattle  and  356,894 
sheep  were  treated  in  meat-preserving  works,  and  of  3,435  cattle  and 
1,3U6,100  sheep  in  freezing  establishments. 

The  amount  of  mill-power  for  grinding  and  dressing  grain  is  ample  for 
treating  the  flour  consumed  in  the  State;  and  the  fact  that  New  South 
Wales  now  produces  more  than  sufficient  wheat  for  its  own  requirements 
does  not,  therefore,  make  an  increase  in  the  number  of  flour-mills  pro- 
bable, as  those  in  existence  are  not  kept  working  to  their  full  capacity. 

In  consequence  of  the  failure  of  the  wheat  crop  for  the  season  ended 
dlstlfarch,  1903,  the  operations  of  the  mills  were  much  restricted;  but 
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Wfib  tite  return  ef  good  seasons  ike  indust^  resumed  ite  normal  podtioa. 
Vie  lotlowing  table  i^ows  Tarious  details  i*egardhig  fiomsmiSs  f<Hf  a 
peviod  of  ten  jears  : — 


Flour 
Mflta. 

Hands 
Bmidoyed. 

Wheat 
optNttM  updD. 

nMi*ina4e. 

ftaMMMdlbelitotiy; 

Ytttf. 

Power  (full 

CHIMIN). 

Vaiua. 

Ke. 

No. 

Bttshttb. 

ToBt. 

H..p. 

£ 

1896 

81 

791 

6,711,828 

137,360 

3,44H 

241,535 

1897 

81 

740 

6,592,118 

134,613 

3,888 

255,490 

1896 

80 

757 

7^979,461 

170,473 

3,955 

260,917 

1889 

80 

815 

7,468,366 

156^409 

4,966 

269,753 

1909 

86 

641 

8,346,063 

r70,4B8 

4^866 

275,910 

1991 

89 

886 

9,369.5»4 

191,504 

4,421 

254,335 

1902 

81 

812 

8,853,048 

185,147 

4,495 

267,372 

1903 

79 

751 

8,030,409 

121,074 

4,947 

262,297 

1904 

81 

875 

10,418^979 

210,137 

4,851 

293,328 

1905 

7^ 

675 

10,117.793 

205,805 

5^168 

294,766 

Partkalars  regarding  the  output  of  aeratad-water  factories  are  not 
Available;  but  the  hands  employed  show  an  increase  of  252  since  1896. 
At  certain  seasons  ol  the  year  a  larger  number  al  hands  is  employad,  the 
greatest  number  at  work  in  1905  being  1,449.  The  number  of  breweries 
is  becoming  less  each  year,  although  the  persons  engaged  show  aa  inerease 
of  237  since  1896.  The  production  during  the  last  few  years  has 
declined,  and  there  is  other  evidence  to  show  that  the  average  consumption 
of  all  alcoholic  liquors  is  steadily  decreasing.  The  materials  ttaed  in 
'breweries  for  manufacturing  purposes  and  the  actual  output  were: — 


biiabels. 

1903 466,873 

1904 441,844 

1905 458>371 


Bopa 

lb. 
601.339 
557t400 
558,661 


Sugar. 

tons. 
3.495 
3*252 
3,370 


Othar 
Material, 
centals. 
10,081 
10,133 

6,209 


Ale,  ] 

inanufac«ur«H. 

indlona. 
14,211,888 
1.3.651.286 
13,873.239 


The  output  shown  above  is  the  actual  quantity  manufactured,  and* 
differs  from  the  figures  in  the  following  table,  which  gives  the  quantity 
an*  which  excise  was  paid :  — 


Tear. 

1 

Haods 
Employed. 

Ale,  Beer,  Ac,     Horse- 
manufactured,  power  of 
which  paid     Plant  (full 
Exciae.        |  oapttoityX 

Year. 

1 

|Ale,  Beer,  ftc.. 
Hands     manufacturad. 
Employed,     which  paid 
Exciae. 

Hone- 
power  cf 

Plant 

(full 

capacity) 

■..' 

No. 

No. 

GaUont. 

H..p. 

No. 

No. 

Galloiis.         H.-P. 

1896 

57 

791 

10,177,360 

1,222 

1901 

51 

1,016 

13,253,600        1,477 

1897 

59 

871 

10,806,400 

1,183 

1902 

46 

1,033 

14,029,648 

i,(m 

1898 

56 

830 

11,674,880 

1,384 

1903 

45 

969 

13,aOU098 

9S2 

1899 

57 

885 

12,218,560 

1,279 

1904 

42 

968 

12.877,757 

961 

1990 

52 

920 

13.410,800 

1,623 

1905 

42 

M»8 

13,248,336 

l;089 

Inhere  are  two  distilleries  in  the  State,  one  of  which  is  a  wine  distiltery, 
the  output  being  35,850  proof  gallons  of  brandy  from  21*8,000  gaHons  of 
wine ;  the  other  establishment  is  worked  in  connection  with  sugar-refining, 
and  used  125^530  cwt.  of  molasses  in  1905  for  620,B82  gallons  of  proof 
HfHrit. 
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The  majralaotuTe  «f  sugar  has  long  been  an  important  induAry, 
•Ad  so  far  back  as  1878  the  eugar-mills  in  ^e  State  n^imbered  50, 
oi  which  24  naed  steam*po^ver,  ^ilst  26  were  worked  by  cattle,  and 
^the  number  of  workmen  employed  waa  1,065.  Tbeee  had  inereaeed  in  tlie 
year  1886  to  83  steam-notilla  and  19  wiorked  by  cattle,  whilst  the  number  of 
men  employed  and  the  quantity  of  sugar  and  molasses  turned  out  had 
eovrespondingly  ineveaeed;  but  since  that  tinoe  the  fall  in  the  Taltre  of 
si^r  has  caused  the  closing  of  all  the  smaller  establishments.  AbEneet 
everywhere  the  tendency  to  concentrate  the  manufacture  of  sugar  in  lavge 
-central  establiehments  is  increasing^  and  the  small  mills  are  rapidly 
disappearing  to  make  room  for  larger  establishments,  where  business  is 
strictly  confined  to  the  industrial  process  of  sugar-making,  the  planters 
attending  solely  to  the  cultivation  of  the  cane.  Owing  to  the  fact  that 
many  of  the  farmers  on  the  North  Coast  have  abandoned  sugar-growing 
in  favour  of  dairying,  the  area  under  cane  is  much  smaUer  than  it 
was  ten  years  ago,  and  the  production  has  correspondingly  decreased. 
There  are  at  present  only  5  mills  in  the  State,  and  employment  is  afforded 
to  less  than  half  the  number  of  hands  engaged  ten  years  ago :  — 


7car. 

SogsrMBlft. 

Employed. 

Horm-power 

of  Plant 

(full  csiiacits-). 

Quantity  nMuiufaotured  (aa 
rttumed  by  mamifaoturera). 

StMID. 

Susar. 

Molasaea. 

1896 
1897 
1898 
1699 
1960 
1901 
1902 
1903 
1904 
1905 

No. 
23 
19 
20 
13 

8 
12 

8 

6      . 

6 

5 

No. 

1,476 

1,297 

1,168 

1,038- 

690 

696 

633 

686 

643 

662 

H.-p. 
3,479 
.3.620 
.3,.^31 
3,212 
2,988 
2,995 
3.407 
.3,146 
.3.146 
.3,140 

owt. 
671,140 
663,066 
582.198 
.307.048 
•      .398,760 
390..376 
4.30,884 
435.718 
400.160 
402,040 

Oalloiw. 
2,520,680 
1,421,406 
1,647,785 
1,064,860 
1,179,600 
1,300.909 
1,073,640 
1,-367,020 
1,296,590 
1,268,100 

There  is  only  one  sugar  refinery  in  the  State,  and  it  treats  both  local  and 
imported  sugars,  so  that  its  operations  are  extending  each  year.  The 
ha>nd8  employed  show  a  great  decrease  since  1900,  but  owing  to  iiscreased 
power  and  improvements  in  plant,  the  quantity  of  sugar  melted  has 
increased.  The  following  table  shows  particulars  of  the  industry  since 
1896.  The  sugar-came  melted  in  1905  represented  1,317,500  cwt.  of 
refined  sugar :  — 


Y«ar. 

!5^ 

II 

If 

OaneSUflrar 
Melted. 

Hone-power  cf 
(full  capacity). 

1  Tew.     II 

It 
^1 

Oane  Sugar 
Melted. 

Hone  power  of 

Plant 
(full  capwtty). 

No. 

No. 

cwt. 

H-p. 

1 

No. 

No.  j      cwt. 

H-p. 

1696 

391 

866.000 

440 

1  1901 

460     1,246.600 

1,000 

1897 

398 

864.400 

440 

1  1902 

631     1.179,200 

958 

1898 

454 

948.400 

500 

i  1908 

415     1,284,  .3«0 

973 

1899 

460 

1,032,408 

560 

1904 

390     1,31.3,800 

974 

1900 

510 

1.191,009 

700 

,  1906 

410     1,.368,000 

948 

Tobacco  of  local  manufacture  is,  to  a  large  extent,  superseding  the 
imported  article,  while  cigarettes  made  in  this  State  now  practically 
command  the  Australian  market,  and  the  manufacture  of  cigars  is  also 
increasing* 
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A  large  amount  of  imported  leaf  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of  tobtcco 
in  the  State,  the  proportion  of  locally-grown  tobacco  being  less  than  one- 
third.  As  shown  in  the  chapter  on  ''Agriculture/'  the  acreage  and  produc- 
tion of  tobacco  declined  in  each  year  from  1897  to  1902.  A  slight  increase 
is  noticeable  in  later  years,  and  efforts  haye  been  made  to  stimulate  Uie 
industry,  the  manufacturers  having  arranged  to  take  all  the  leaf  grown, 
at  certain  fixed  prices  according  to  quality.  The  following  table  showi 
details  of  the  operations  of  tobacco  factories  for  the  last  ten  years.  The 
large  increase  in  the  number  of  females  is  principally  due  to  the  extension 
of  cigarette-making,  and  they  are  chiefly  employed  in  making  holden 
and  packing  cigarettes  : — 


Year 


GsUblisb. 
mentfl. 


Hands 
Employed. 


P^malM 


Tobaooo  Leaf  usad. 


AiMtralian 


Imported 
Leaf. 


526 
498 
526 
544 
667 
621 
678 
669 
648 
673 


188 
147 
172 
197 
292 
440 
440 
426 
376 
391 


Tobaooo,  Oigart,  and 
Olgarettea  manufactured. 


Tobaooo. 


Olgar- 
ettea. 


Cigan. 


Plant  and 
Macbioety. 


£8 


Yahie. 


1896 
1897 
1898 


1900 
1901 
1902 
1903 
1904 
1906 


14  o. 

No. 

11 

21 

11 

13 

9 

14 

9 

18 

1 

13 

6 

14 

6 

13 

6 

18 

4 

17 

4 

16 

lb. 
1,361,920 
1,229,821 
1,224,919 


966,166 


lb, 
691,769 
876,231 
1,110.761 


1,243,6801,167,417 
876,2361,668,970 
883,6162,114,466 


2,620,681 


1,009.7452,714,678 
1,256.3H9|2,709.669 
1,145,923,2,606,702 


lb. 
1,857,616 
1,902,284 
2,081.260 
2,123,196 
2,045,932 
2,524,231 
3,089,613 
3,329,938 
3,404,201 
3,318,719 


lb.  I  lb. 
169,62016,663 
189,00714.761 
232,73221,678 
288,509^286 
364,80360,168 
467,27667,128 
634,17666,330 
790,69746,297 
829,861 47,756 
818,40048,850 


212 
207 
204 
204 
221 
302 
338 
462 
464 
425 


£ 
65,700 
41,135 
44,710 
44,574 
49,165 
69,124 


92,355 
106.798 
104,706 


Prior  to  1902  the  figures  in  column  six,  showing  the  tobacco  leaf  used, 
represent  New  South  Wales  leaf  only. 


Clothing  and  Tbxtilb  Fabrics. 

These  industries  afford  the  greatest  employment,  but  in  point  of  pro- 
duction and  wages  paid  they  are  below  several  of  the  other  classes.  Since 
1896  the  number  of  hands  employed  has  increased  by  8,356,  of  whom 
1,654  were  males  and  6,702  females.  In  the  earlier  year  male  repre- 
sented 46  per  cent,  of  the  total  employees,  and  in  1905  only  34  per  cent. 
The  number  of  hands  engaged  in  each  branch  of  the  industry  is  shown 
in  the  following  table : — 


IndusMea. 


11 


Average  number  of 
Handa  employed. 


Males.   Femalee    Total. 


Average 

time 
worked 
per  hand. 


Amount 
CWjp. 


Average 
Horse- 
power of 
Machinery 


Taloeof 
Machinery 
Plant,  AcL 


OLiaa   VII.— Clotriho   and 
Textilb  Fabrics,  tc 

WooUen  and  Tweed  MUls 

Boots  and  Shoes    

Slop  Clotbinir 

Clothintr  (Tailoring)   

Dressmaking  and  Millinery 

(makers'  material)    

Dressmaking  and  Milliner} 

(customers' material) 

I>yework8  and  Cleaning  .... 

Furriers  

Hats  and  Caps    

Waterproof  and  Oilskin  .... 
ShirU,  Ties,  and  Scarfs   .... 

Bope  and  Cordage    

TMits  and  Tarpaulins 

Total 


S 

98 

44 

218 

147 

112 
« 
4 

21 
6 

28 
i 
8 


161 

111 

262 

3,021 

1,444 

4,465 

700 

8,»»2 

4,162 

1,887 

1,«4© 

8.086 

63 

2.788 

2.816 

1 

840 

850 

88 

21 

64 

17 

10 

86 

818 

686 

004 

41 

172 

213 

73 

868 

036 

181 

8 

184 

©7 

101 

108 

0,183 

11,078 

18,106 

Months. 

12-00 
11-41 
11-64 
11-80 

11^ 

11*62 
12-00 
12-00 
11-06 
11-64 
11-91 
11-06 
12-00 


12.fi88 
247.670 
174,076 
106.027 

74.004 

12.060 
8.806 
1.020 

87.180 
0,256 

80.881 

10,028 
8.102 


U-68 


821.018       1.100 


No. 

234 

670 
64 


4 

1 
02 

8 
26 
187 
32 


81.546 
122.429 
20.486 
10.421 

6.880 

2.881 

1,210 

120 

29,620 
8,fi6« 
7.084 

11.801 
8.786 


200,206 
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It  is  a  strange  anomaly  to  find  that  in  New  South  Wales,  the  greatest 
wool-producing  country  in  the  world,  only  262  hands  find  employment 
in  the  manufacture  of  woollen  materials.  Woollen-mills  were  amongst 
the  earliest  works  established  in  the  State,  but  the  industry  has  progressed 
but  little  since  its  first  establishment,  and  the  number  of  hands  employed 
has  practically  remained  stationary  for  forty  years.  Details  of  the  hands 
employed,  and  the  output  for  the  last  ten  years,  are  given  below  : — 


Tear. 


1896 
1897 
1898 
1899 
1900 
1901 
1902 
1903 
1904 
1905 


Woollen 


No. 
5 
5 
5 


Hands  Employed. 


No 

162 

149 

169 

144 

163 

162 

172 

170 

148 

151 


Females,  i     TotaL 

I 


Woollen 

Cloth  and 

Tweed  mann- 

faotured. 


Horse-power 

of  PUnt  (fuU 

capacityX 


No. 

70 

61 

72 

78 

58 

72 

104 

110 
97 

111 


No. 

yds. 

232 

588,015 

210 

440.177 

241 

487.374 

428,158 

221 

460,187 

234 

525,020 

276 

566,296 

280 

458,302 

245 

481,289 

202 

459,590 

170 
201 
250 
215 
210 
325 
305 


305 
329 


During  1905  372,179  lb.  of  scoured  wool  were  used,  and,  in  addition 
to  the  cloth  shown  above,  there  were  manufactured  4,549  yards  of  flannel, 
and  16,367  blankets,  rugs,  and  shawls.  The  quantity  of  cloth  manufac- 
tured showed  no  signs  of  increase  up  to  the  end  of  1905,  and  it  is 
apparent  that  a  disinclination  has  existed,  on  the  part  of  purchasers,  to 
buy  clothing  made  from  locally-made  tweed,  notwithstanding  that  the 
mills  ere  capable  of  producing  cloth  of  the  very  highest  quality.  During 
the  latter  half  of  1905  there  was  an  improved  demand  for  locally-made 
cloth ;  but  until  the  prejudice  in  favour  of  imported  tweeds  has  been 
overcome,  no  great  expansion  in  the  industry  can  be  hoped  for. 

The  largest  employment  in  this  class  is  afforded  by  boot  and  shoe  fac- 
tories and  their  progress  has  been  more  satsfactory,  as  will  be  seen  from 
the  following  table :  — 


Boot  and 

Shoe 
Factories. 

Hands  Employed. 

Output  (as  returned  by 

Year. 

Males. 

Femalea 

Total. 

Boots  and 

Slippers,  and 

Canvas  and  Cloth 

Shoes  made. 

1896 
1897 
1898 
1899 
1900 
1901 
]q02 
]9a3 
1904 
1905 

No. 
82 
81 
76 
79 
94 
100 
102 
93 
92 
98 

No. 
2,677 
2,683 
2,655 
2.602 
2,906 
2,861 
2,886 
2,938 
2,858 
3.021 

No. 

849 

837 

845 

908 

1.047 

1,118 

1,212 

l,.3f^0 

1,459 

1,444 

No. 
3.526 
3,520 
3,600 
3.510 
3.963 
3,979 
4,098 
4.288 
4.317 
4,465 

Pairs. 
2,567,169 
2,735,528 
2,904,783 
3,207,196 
3,269,935 
2,821,724 
3,052,914 
3,166,475 
3,291,087 
3,250,243 

Pairs. 

155,000 

210,356 

237,120 

285,365 

387,156 

512,584 

451,588 

397,531 

477,302 

435,912 

A  striking  feature  of  the  above  table  is  the  large  increase  in  the 
employment  of  females.  During  the  ten  years  the  number  of  males 
increased  by  344,  while  the  females  increased  by  595,  or  over  70  per  cent., 
and  now  represent  about  one-third  of  the  hands  employed. 

Of  all  the  industries  none  has  progressed  so  rapidly  as  that  connected 
with  the  manufacture  of  hats  and  caps.     Until  1898  less  than  100  hands 
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wen  ttuplojedy  but  each  yeur  has  seen  an  iuoreaae,  and  in  the  fire  years 
f^rom  19Q1  to  1905  there  was  an  average  annual  increaae  of  about 
im  hands:  — 


Tear. 

Hat  and 

Gap 
Factoriee. 

HandaBxnxaoyad. 

PofPer 

of 

Maohiiiery. 

Yalna 
of 

MMlm. 

Fttnalfi*. 

Total. 

Plant  and 
Haohinery. 

Na 

No. 

No, 

No. 

H.-p.  (fuU 
capacity). 

£ 

1806 

5 

23 

50 

73 

8 

1,120 

1807 

4 

33 

50 

02 

6 

2,400 

1803 

4 

30 

TJ 

116 

6 

5,550 

1800 

6 

68 

121 

184 

16 

4.000 

1000 

10 

87 

188 

280 

15 

5,800 

1001 

10 

132 

108 

330 

27 

7.034 

1002 

10 

185 

280 

474 

37 

10,422 

1903 

15 

225 

318 

543 

142 

22,152 

1004 

18 

260 

460 

720 

130 

26,117 

1006 

21 

318 

586 

804 

120 

20,650 

A  large  number  of  females  now  find  employment  in  making  shirts,  ties, 
and  Boarfs.  So  far  as  this  State  is  concerned,  the  industry  is  compara- 
tively a  new  one,  for  in  1896  only  67  persons  were  thus  engaged,  and  in 
1900,  before  the  Federal  tariff  came  into  operation,  280.  In  1905  the 
number  was  848. 

There  has  been  a  large  increase  in  the  number  of  hands  engaged  in 
the  clothing  trade,  both  in  ^^  slops  "  and  order  work,  and  in  the  former 
trade  more  attention  is  being  devoted  to  the  manufacture  of  ready-made 
costumes  for  women. 

Books,  Papbr,  Printiho,  dco. 

These  industries  give  employment  to  6,468  persons,  who  are  mostly 
engaged  in  printing  or  bookbinding,  for  the  number  engaged  in  manu- 
facturing was  only  800,  and  by  far  the  greater  portion  of  these  were 
employed  in  making  paper  bags  or  boxes.  .  In  the  process  of  bookbinding 
and  in  the  manufacture  of  paper  boxes  and  bags,  girls  are  largely 
employed,  and  their  employment  is  increasing,  for,  in  1896,  females 
represented  11  per  cent,  of  the  total  hands,  as  against  20  per  cent,  in 
1905.    The  details  of  each  industry  for  the  latter  year  were  as  follow:  — 


Indaetriee. 

4 

Averai^  number 
of  Hands  employed. 

lit 

Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

4i 

Printixo,  ic. 
Electrotying  and  Stereotyping  ... 

Paper-makiny,  Paper-boxes,  Bags, 

Ac « 

Plkoto^mrraTins?         

6 

15 
12 
289 

1 
07             12 

361  ,         439 
1C8  1            13 

4.6t2  1          896 

1 

79 

800 

121 

5.4C8 

Month! 
12-00 

11-59 
11-82 
11-94 

£ 

5,045 

35,886 

8,682 

469.656 

No. 
7 

575 

4 
818 

£ 

13,234 

5«,5f» 

Printing  and  Binding 

SWJOt*^ 

Tota' 

sei 

«,178         1-2H0 

6,468 

1169 

619,191 

1.434 

627,267 
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Musical  Ikstruhsnts. 

There  are  six  establishments  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  musical 
instruments,  and  they  employed  315  males  and  33  females,  who  received 
wages  amounting  to  £29,328.  The  machinery  in  use  averaged  31  horse- 
power, and  the  value  of  the  machinery  and  plant  £5,275.  The  most 
important  of  the  industries  is  piano-making,  and  instruments  of  a  high 
clan  are  now  being  turned  out,  wholly  made  in  the  State. 

Ames  AND  EXPLOSIVBS. 

The  manufacture  of  small  arms  and  ammunition  is  a  matter  of  national 
importance,  and  has  attracted  the  attention  of  the  Conmionwealth  Gev^m- 
ment,  but  up  to  the  present  no  works  have  been  estaUished.  In  New 
South  Wales  there  are  only  three  establishments  engaged  in  the  manu- 
facfture  of  exploaives,  and  they  employed  14  males  and  2  females  during 
1905,  and  paid  £765  in  wages.  The  machinery  in  use  averaged  4  horse* 
power,  and  the  value  of  machinery  and  plant  was  £290. 

Vehicles,  Saddlert,  Harness,  ko. 

Tha  greater  portion  of  the  work  done  in  these  establishments  is  con^ 
neoted  with  the  repair  rather  than  the  manufacture  of  vehicles;  but 
there  are  many  establishments  where  coaches  and  wagons  are  built 
throughout.  With  the  extension  of  the  railways  and  tramways,  and  tha 
introduction  of  other  improvements  in  the  method  of  locomotion,  this 
industry  cannot  be  expected  to  show  much  further  development,  and,  in 
fact,  there  is  a  decreased  employment  of  186  hands  since  1901.  Other 
industries  in  this  class,  such  as  cycle-building,  are  growing  in  importance ; 
but  the  whole  group  of  industries  employs  124  hands  less  than  in  1901. 
The  following  table  shows  the  operations  of  each  industry  during  1905 :  — 


■ 

Industriee. 

■•3              ATerave  ntmoer 
M:SZ-       of  Handa  employed. 

ss  Jl                  1                  j 

*2     1  Malea.  iFemalea.    TotaL 
o     1               .                1 

'1 

CLACe  ^I.— VrBICIAS,  SAlIDLnT, 

^              Hjuunue.  kc. 

roaoh  and  Wagon  Building 

Cydee  

ITS 
22 

St 
47 

5 

1,5M 
185 

m 

517 

5 
3 

S6 

1,591 

ite 

8« 

hS3 

iB 

Kontha 

11-88 
11-78 
12-00 
11-90 
11-18 

£ 

101,113 

12,027 

2.002 

36,101 

3,267 

No. 

M 
16 
1 

£ 

£6.416 

3.448 

810 

Saddlery.  Harnees,  and  Whips  ... 
8poke%  Ac 

8          5.156 
45           2,776 

1 

Total 

250 

2,»70 

47 

2,417 

ii-ee 

154.610 

166    !     38.00* 

Ship  and  Boat  Building  and  Rkpairino,  kc. 

The  number  of  hands  engaged  in  ship  and  boat  building  and  repairing 
is  decreasing  of  late  years.  So  far  as  ship-building  is  concerned,  there 
are  signs  of  greater  development  than  hitherto,  for,  in  addition  to  wooden 
vessels,  it  has  been  shown  that  the  manufacture  of  large  iron  vessels  can 
be  successfully  carried  out.  At  present,  however,  nearly  all  the  ships 
built  in  the  State  are  small  wooden  vessels  for  the  river  and  island  trades, 
or  for  passenger  traffic  between  Sydney  and  its  suburbs.  In  regard  to 
boat-building,  there  is  always  considerable  employment  afforded  in  the 
Metropolitan  district  by  the  constant  and  increasing  demand  for  yachts, 
motor-launches,  and  other  pleasure  craft,  for  which  the  harbour  of  Port 
Jackson  is  so  eminently  suited.  In  the  docking  of  ships,  there  are  con- 
siderably less  hands  employed  than  there  were  formerly,  although 
additional  accommodation  has  been  provided,  and  there  are  now  three  of 
the  largest  graving  docks  in  the  world  to  be  found  at  Sydney.     The 
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employment  in  this  connection,  however,  is  subject  to 
and  at  one  period  of  the  year  there  were  1,136  hands 
yards  alone.  The  following  table  shows  the  details  of 
1905:  — 


great  fluctuation, 
employed  in  dock- 
each  industry  for 


Industries. 

0  <>»  s 
"5 

Average  number 
of  Hands  employed. 

'it 

W'S 

Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

m 

Class  XII.— Ship  akd  Boat  Build- 

IKO  AND  RePAIRIXO. 

Docks  and  Slips  

6 

4 

25 

666 
23 

785 

'■'2 
2 

666 
25 

787 

Months 

1800 
12tO 

1200 

£ 

71,442 
1.830 

83.344 

No.     1        £ 

1 
1.708    ,  117,98S 

Saihnaking 

Ship    and    Boat    Building  and 
Kepairin^ 

Total ^ 

i      '' 

476    '     44,055 

25 

1.474 

4 

1,478 

12^ 

156.616 

2.178    i  leMfis 

Furniture,  Bedding,  Ac. 

Industries  connected  with  the  manufacture  of  furniture,  bedding,  &c., 
have  increased  greatly  in  importance  since  1896,  when  only  1,183  hands 
were  employed.  The  chief  increase  has  been  in  furniture  making,  but  it 
is  a  matter  for  regret  that  the  industry  is,  to  a  large  extent,  in  the  hands 
of  the  Chinese.  Of  the  1,398  hands  engaged  in  this  industry  during  1905, 
652,  or  nearly  40  per  cent,  were  Chinese.  The  particulars  relating  to 
each  industry  for  the  year  1905  are  shown  in  the  following  table:  — 


IndostriM. 

Average  number 
of  Hands  employed. 

o1^ 

^1 

ll 

Horse-power 

of  Machinery 

used. 

ill 

Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

m 

CLAM  XIII.— FuRxrruRi,  BiODiito. 

Ac. 
Bedding,  Flock,  and  Upholstery .. 

Billiard  Tables    

Furniture  and  Cabinet-making 

Picture  Frames    .    , 

19 
3 
75 

12 

4 

262 

42 

1.387 

94 

36 

101 

1 

11 
31 

1 

363 

43 

1.398 

125 
37 

Months 

11-85 
1200 
1182 
1200 
11-51 

27,797 
4.421 

99.688 
7.109 
2.387 

No. 

107 
17 

126 

11 

2 

8.008 

990  . 
17.857 
21580 

Window  Bl<*Mi« 

•400 

Total  

113 

1,821 

145 

1.966 

1184 

141.352 

263 

89.269 

Drugs  and  Chemicals  and  By-products. 

There  are  several  large  establishments  for  the  manufacture  of  drugs  and 
chemicals,  and  one-fourth  of  the  hands  are  females,  who  are  principally 
engaged  in  packing  or  labelling  the  manufactured  articles.  The  manu- 
facture of  by-products  includes  many  articles  such  as  baking  powder , 
blue,  blacking,  &c.,  for  domestic  use,  and  the  local  article  is  gradually 
superseding  imported  goods.  The  following  are  the  leading  details  in 
regard  to  each  industry  for  the  year  1905:  — 


Indostriee. 

Ill 

Arerage  number 
of  Hands  employed. 

III 

11 
II 

Arerage 

Horse-power 

of  Machinery 

used. 

i 

Males. 

1 
Femalefl.l   Total. 

Class  XIV.— Drcos  and  Chemicai  s 
Chemicals.  Drugs,  and  Medicines. . 

Fertilisers 

Paints  and  Vamishet.  Ac 

17 

4 
18 

423 
Si 
141 

172 

99 

59.^ 
3( 
840 

Months 
11-87 
12-00 
11-94 

>        £ 
88.979 
3,fl00 
11  ..'77 

No. 

388 

64 

102 

£ 

76,319 

9.408 

10,393 

Total  

89 

518 

271     1        9G0 

ll'f9    1    iu  IM 

554 

96.114 

• 
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Surgical  and  Soibntifio  Appliances. 
Most  of  the  establishments  herein  are  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of 
optical  instruments,  such  as  spectacles,  ^c.  The  total  number  of  establish- 
ments was  8,  in  which  60  males  and  11  females  were  engaged  throughout 
the  year,  receiving  £6,180  in  wages.  The  average  power  of  machinery 
in  use  was  7  horse-power,  and  the  value  of  machinery  and  plant  £2,260. 

Timepieces,  Jewellery,  and  Plated  Ware. 
While  Uiere  are,  as  a  matter  of  course,  numerous  small  establishments 
where  timepieces  are  repaired,  there  are  but  few  of  any  kind  in  which  the 
articles  are  actually  manufactured,  and  these  are  included  with  those 
engaged  in  manufacturing  jewellery:  — 


Indnstriet. 

III 

Arerage  Number 
of  Hands  employed. 

'1^ 

W'S 

lis 

Hales. 

Females. 

TotaL 

m 

Class  XVl.^TuiBpncn. 

JBWBLLBST,  AMD  PLATBD  WaEB. 

Electro-plating   

7 
25 

86 
277 

SO 

86 
807 

Months 
12*00 
12-00 

£ 

5.208 
25.017 

No. 
89 

£ 

4977 

Mannfadtaring  Jewellery  

64)76 

Total 

82 

968 

80 

8116 

12-00 

80.210 

80 

11J858 

Heat,  Light,  and  Power. 
Establishmneuts  connected  with  the  supply  of  heat,  light,  and  power, 
show  an  increase  each  year,  and  the  number  of  hands  employed  has  been 
doubled  within  the  last  ten  years:  — 


Industries. 


Arerage  Number 
of  Hands  Employed. 


T^>tal. 


Class  XVU.— Hsat.  Light,  akd 

POWBE. 

Coke-works  

Electric  Apparatus    

Electric  Liffht  and  Power 

Qas-works  and  Kerosene 

Lamps  and  Fittings,  Ac 

Hydraulic  Power   

Total 


290 

50 

590 

728 
15 
20 


1 
"52 


132 


58 


290 
50 
521 
728 
67 
20 


Months 
11-40 
9-96 
11-91 
12-00 
12-00 
12-00 


£ 
27.516 


59.512 
87.967 
8,921 
8.537 


1,676 


11-81 


184,856 


No. 
611 


25,678  I 
880  I 

4  ' 
500  I 


£ 

68,298 

1.221 

778.318 

617.047 

600 

86,418 


27,573  1 1,486,891 


The  chief  development  herein  has  occurred  in  connection  with  the 
supply  of  electric  power  and  light,  principally  owing  to  the  establishment 
of  the  metropolitan  tramway  and  electric  lighting  systems. 

The  value  of  the  machinery  used  in  furnishing  electric  power  and  light 
now  exceeds  the  plant  in  gas-works  by  £180,000,  and  the  engines  have  a 
capacity  of  31,862  horse-power.  The  rapid  progress  of  these  establish- 
ments is  shown  by  the  following  table:  — 


Tear. 

Electric  Supply 
Works. 

Hands 
Employed. 

Plant  and  Macbinery. 

Power 
(full  oanacHy). 

Value. 

1896 
1897 
1898 
1899 
1900 
1901 
1902 
1903 
1904 
1906 

No. 

27 

26 

33 

S3 

33 

63 

68 

73 

65 

in 

No. 
134 
118 
141 
147 
191 
340 
413 
434 
464 
521 

H..p. 

3.941 

2,404 

3.113 

2,779 

3,961 

12,447 

21.175 

21,994 

24,492 

31,862 

£ 
121,300 
102,694 
99.110 
129,027 
110,051 
282,842 
469,985 
628,587 
624,686 
778,313 
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Considerable  progresB  hat  been  xnade  in  thm  iastailation  of  electric 
iigiitiaig  plants;  xkevertbelew,  the  quantity  of  ga^  used  ia  still  incraaamgy 
and  tbis  notwithstamding  the  socoenful  efforts  aoade  to  oeaiwgniae  its 
oonsamption  without  impiaring  its  lighting  latilitj.  Although  adfl 
ekieflj  used  for  lighting  purposes,  the  use  of  gas  is  being  it— dily 
bartended  in  coonectioD  with  gas-engines  and  for  cooking  purposes.  The 
following  table  shows  particulars  of  the  operations  of  gas-works  during 
each  of  the  last  ten  years.    The  ralae  of  plant  does  not  include  mains. 

The  rate  charged  to  consumers  varies  in  different  country  localities 
between  38.  per  1,000  feet  in  Bathurst  and  15s.  in  Broken  HiH  and 
Deniliquin,  while  the  prices  for  street  lighting  range  from  £^  lis.  per 
lamp  per  annum  in  Lithgow  to  £9  in  Wagga  Wagga.  The  price  charged 
by  the  principal  company  to  private  consumers  in  Sydney  and  suburbs 
is  at  present  is.  per  1,000  faet. 


OM-worka. 

Hands 
Bmployed. 

Qaa  mad* 
(as  retaraed  br 
manufacturers). 

Plant  and  Machinery. 

Year. 

Votmr 
{fall  oapaoitjr). 

Talna. 

No. 

No. 

1,000  <^bic 
feet. 

H..p. 

£ 

1898 

42 

621 

1,816,613 

625 

454,353 

18t7 

33 

638 

1,824,691 

627 

^24,259 

1808 

41 

503 

1,788,218 

1,111 

445,386 

1899 

38 

587 

1,883,002 

1,076 

426,146 

1900 

41 

620 

2,007,054 

1,101 

463,206 

1901 

38 

650 

2.138,631 

1,065 

480,533 

1902 

42 

648 

2,304.814 

1,011               536,338 

1903 

39 

716 

2,487,807 

1,001 

5^776 

1904 

40 

692 

2,598,650 

1,091 

601,97« 

1905 

43 

663 

2,683,396 

1,057              598,647 

1 

1 

Lbathsrware. 

There  are  170  males  and  10  females  employed  in  the  manufa«t«re  of 
leatherwave  not  elsewhere  included,  the  majority  of  whom  are  en^^i^ed 
in  making  bags  and  portmanteaux.  The  employees  in  this  elaaa  ««fe 
busily  engaged  throughout  the  year,  and  veoeiTFed  £10,^15  as  wagea.  The 
power  of  the  machinery  in  average  ase  was  52  horsepower,  and  the  valae 
of  the  machinery  and  pkmt  was  £4,75-1. 


I  MiKOR  ^VTares. 

Of  the  minor  industries  whidh  cannot  be  classiiied  under  any  of  the 
preceding  headings,  the  most  inportant  are  brovmi  and  brash  making, 
umbrella-making,  and  the  manufacture  of  baskets,  wicker-ware,  and  mats. 
The  brooms  are  principally  manufactured  from  millet  grown  in  the  State. 
An  interesting  feature  of  this  industry  is  the  employment  which  it  affords 
to  persons  afflicted  with  blindness,  and  in  1905  there  were  68  males  and 
15  females  in  the  Sydney  Industrial  Blind  Institution,  who  wme  employed 
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in'  tlia  nutiralMtuiie  of  brariiaiy  baaiwU 
the  different  industries  for  tbe  ^ear  1905 

,  mate,  dbc.     The  partioalMl  of 
were  as  felbws:  — 

Industriaa. 

«4 

10 

▲varage  number  of 
Hands  employed. 

•5  ^ 

Arerage 

Horse-power 

of  Machinery 

used. 

1-1 

Uii 

Male«.  Females. 

Total. 

ii|« 

Olam  XIX.— Minok  Wamh. 
Bubeta    and  WicJan-wun, 

Mftttini,  &o ^ „.... 

Brooms  and  Bro^wun  

6 
15 
6 
2 
5 
7 

83             2 

320  1         28 
96             4 
12  1        ... 
47  1          56 
46  [         32 

85 
248 

100 

12 

108 

78 

Months 

iep7 

'  11-77 
U-84 
12-00 
11-84 
11-59 

£ 

1,884 

12,725 

4^55 

256 

5,m 

8^6 

No. 

*"41 
68 

7 

"18 

£ 

90 
S,687 

BnbbsrQooda  ...„ „.... 

Toys 

HmKr^la^           

8,165 
380 
MO 

Other  Indnstriea 

1.306 

Total   

41 

454  j        122 

576 

U-64 

27.SLB 

129 

AVEBAGB   TiMB   WOBKED   PER   HaND. 

..In  the  preceding  tables  the  arerago  time  worked  per  hand  has  been 
abowu  for  each  class.  Taking  the  classes  as  a  whole,  it  will  be  found  tbat 
each  employee  worked,  on  an  average,  for  11'34  months  of  the  year.  It 
isV  of  course,  impossible  to  show  the  actual  time  worked  by  employees;, 
but  from  the  figures  given  it  will  be  seen  that  many  of  the  workers 
suffered  no  loss  from  broken  time,  the  most  unfortunate  in  this  respect 
being  those  engaged  in  industries  dealing  with  raw  materials — the  product 
oi..pactoral  pursuits. 

Wages. 

The  wages  paid  to  employees  in  factories  amounted  in  1905  to 
£5,191,350,  equal  to  £99,830  per  week;  so  that  their  enforced  idleness 
during  part  of  the  year  caused  a  loss  of  about  £302,000  to  the  workers. 

It  is  impossible  from  the  bare  statements  of  wages  supplied  in  Uiese 
retarns  to  give  an  approximation  of  the  average  wages  of  the  workers. 
Simply  to  state  the  average  wages  of  the  whole  body  or  any  particular 
iadustry  from  <^e  information  contained  herein  would  be  absolutely 
misleading,  as  there  are  so  many  matters  which  have  a  direct  bearing  on 
ih%  subject.  The  ages  of  the  workers,  the  quantity  of  skilled  and  unskilled 
labour,  the  relative  employment  of  males  and  females,  the  length  of  time 
worked  by  each  class  of  workers,  are  all  matters  of  vital  importance  in 
aBQsrtaining  the  fair  average  wage  paid,  and  these  details  are  not 
available. 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  Factories  and  Shops  Act;  however,  infor- 
nMution  is  oolkcted  regarding  the  wages  paid  in  factories  which  come 
within  its  operations.  The  subject  is  too  comprehensive  to  be  dealt  with 
in  this  volume ;  tnit  complete  information  oonoerning  it  will  be  found  in 
the  '*  Statistical  Register,"  which  is  published  eaoh  year. 

Power  and  Value  of  Machinery  and  Plant. 

New  South  Wales  has  few  running  streams  so  situated  as  to  be  available 
far  the  purpose  of  driving  machinery  for  manufacturing  purposes,  and 
nearly  the  wbdb  of  the  power  used  is,  therefore,  derived  from  steam; 
b«t  in  some  instanees,  diiefly  in  the  metropolis,  gas  is  employed.  Other 
power  is  used  only  to  a  limited  extent,  and  although  electric  engines  of 
4,780  horse-power  are  shown  in  the  following  table,  they  are  almost  solely 
used  for  lighting  or  motive  purposes,  and,  in  addition,  their  power  is 
ilmally  dependent  upon  some  other  class  of  engine  for  its  development. 
la  tlie  taJble  given  below  the  number  of  estahli^unents  usinit  machinery 
isdiown,  with  the  aggregate  horse-power.  By  the  term  ''  fidl  cnprncity  " 
ia  ufidmteod  tbe  power  capable  of  beinp  generated  by  ike  beiiera  or 
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machinery,  while  the  "  average  used  '*  represents  the  power  generally 
used  in  carrying  on  the  processes  of  manufacture. 


Omm  ot  ladLxufttj, 


III 

hi 

¥ 


-1 


HorM-power  of  Maohinerj  in  om. 


FoU  Capacity. 


I 


s 


Avance  used. 


TrofttiiigBawlCaterialfl.       £ 

Prodaot   of  FBatorml 

Purgnitf,  Ac 217.967 

Oils  and  Fats.  Aninud. 

Vegetable.^ 153.033 

Processes  in  Stone.CIay. 

Glass.  Ac 398,957 

Working  in  Wood S76.605 

Hetsl  Works.  Machinenr. 

Ac 1.529.901 

Connected    with   Food 

and  Drink.  Ac 2.505.353 

Clothing    and    Textile 

Fabrics,  and  ICaterials  260.206 
Books.  Paper.  Printing, 

and  Engraving  627,287 

Mosical  Instmments  ...  5.275 
Arms  and  Ezplnsires  . . .  290 

Vehicles  and  Fittings, 

Saddlery  and  Harness, 

Ac 88.004 

Ship  and  Boat  Building. 

Ac 162,065 

Furniture.  Bedding,  and 

Upholstery  29.269 

Drugs.   Chemicals,  and 

By-products    96,114 

Sumcal  and  other  Scien- 
tific Instmments ...  2.200 
Jewellery.   Timepieces. 

and  Plated  Ware  ...  1 1,853 
Heat.  Light,  and  Power  1.486,891 

Leatherware.  m.i.i 4,751 

Minor  Wares,  n.s.i 14.317 


Total 7,919.948  2, 


152 


215 
2 

1 


3.081 


5,140 
7.448 

11.111 

18.896 

871 

1,085 
41 

4 

153 

2,590 

218 

492 

4 

15 

29.570 

20 

79 


216 

8 

102 
568 

741 

336 

661 

902 
2 

45 

26 

126 

147 

3 

21 

619 

47 

78 


81.567 


4.638 


15 
142 

74 

70 

2.283 
791 
253 
725 


26 

150 

49 

81 

5 

39 
24 

1 
14 


4.780 


15 


78 


24 


50 


172 


109 


4.106 


302 


4.217 


2,186 

493 

8.758 
5,945 

8,845 

13,931 

651 

789 
30 

4 

112 

2,162 

165 

465 

4 

10 

23,360 

IS 

76 


62.449 


3.463 


8 
102 

58 

58 

1.757 
545 

215 

615 
30 

21 
88 
43 
78 
5 

33 

18 

1 
12 


3.682 


14 


16 


1 
78 


15 


3,781 


115217 


3.810 


Some  explanation  is  necessary  in  connection  with  these  figures. 
Although  electrical  power  is  shown  in  the  table  just  given,  it  is  exduded 
from  consideration  in  the  figures  quoted  in  this  chapter,  as  it  is  usually 
dependent  on  steam-engines  for  its  development,  and  the  power  has 
already  been  credited  to  their  agency.  The  value  of  machinery  and  plant 
includes  not  only  the  machinery  and  engines  of  which  the  horse-power  is 
shown,  but  also  all  other  tools  and  implements  used  in  the  various 
processes  of  manufacture,  as  well  as  the  conveyance  plant.  The  most 
powerful  machinery  is  used  in  the  supply  of  heat,  light,  and  power,  in 
the  manufacture  of  metals,  and  in  the  preparation  of  foods  and  drinks, 
while  in  the  clothing  industries  machinery  enters  into  use  only  to  a 
minor  degree. 

The  power  of  machinery  in  average  use  increased  from  33,253  horse- 
power in  1896  to  70,054  horse-power  in  1905,  while  the  value  of  the 
machinery  and  plant  in  these  years  was  £5,035,905  and  £7,919,948 
respectively;  so  that  in  this  respect  alone  there  is  now  an  additional 
investment  of  capital  to  the  extent  of  nearly  £3,000,000. 

Capital  Invested. 
The  capital  invested  in  the  manufacturing  industry  may  be  divided 
into  two  classes,  fixed  capital  and  active  capital.     Fixed  capital  repre- 
sents the  amount  invested  in  lands,   buildings,   machinery  and  plant, 
tools  and  implements  of  trade,  and  good-will.     Active  capital  includes  the 
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value  of  raw  material  and  fuel  on  hand,  stock  in  process  of  manufacture, 
finished  products  on  hand,  bills  receivable,  ledger  accounts,  cash  in  hand, 
and  sundries  not  elsewhere  included.  The  approximate  amount  of  fixed 
capital  can  be  readily  ascertained,  for  at  the  Census  of  1901  informa- 
tion was  obtained  as  to  the  value  of  land  and  buildings  occupied  for 
manufacturing  purposes,  while  the  value  of  machinery  and  plant,  imple- 
ments and  tools  of  trade,  is  obtained  each  year.  The  active  capital  can 
only  be  estimated,  and  there  are  many  difficulties  to  be  overcome  in 
preparing  an  estimate  of  the  amount.  From  the  data  at  command, 
however,  it  would  appear  that  the  average  amount  is  about  £7,500,000, 
but  this  estimate  is  advanced  with  the  utmost  diffidence,  as  it  is  apparent 
that  the  active  capital  is  liable  to  great  fluctuation,  and  the  question  is 
so  complicated  with  different  elements  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  arrive 
at  a  result  which  is  satisfactory  from  a  statistical  point  of  view.  It  may 
i)e  mentioned  that  in  the  United  States,  where  complete  information  on 
this  subject  is  obtained,  the  active  capital  in  1901  represented  48*8  per 
cent,  of  the  whole  invested  capital;  in  New  South  Wales  the  proportion 
is  only  36*8  per  cent.,  but  the  difference  is  not  incompatible  with  the 
degree  of  development  in  the  two  countries. 

The  value  of  land  and  buildings,  as  ascertained  at  the  census  of  1901, 
was  £4,970,000,  and  of  machinery,  plant,  Ac,  in  1905,  was  £7,920,000, 
so  that  the  fixed  capital  amounted  to  £12,890,000.  Assuming  the  active 
capital  to  be  £7,500,000,  as  already  shown,  the  total  capital  invested  in 
manufactories  represents  a  sum  of  £20,390,000. 

The  value  of  the  land  and  buildings,  machinery  and  plant,  Ac,  in  each 
industry  is  shown  in  the  following  table,  which  also  contains  some  interest- 
ing information  for  the  year  1905  regarding  the  value  of  materials  used, 
and  the  value  of  goods  manufactured  or  work  done : — 


Class  of  Industry. 


Value  of— 
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vn 
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n. 

X. 
XI. 

xn. 
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xrv. 

XV. 

XVI. 

xvn. 
xvm. 

XIX. 


Treatiiif  Baw  Materials, 
product  of  Pastoral 
jDursuits,  Ac 

Oils  and  Fats,  Animal, 
VegeUble,Ac 

Processes  in  Stone,  Clay, 
Glass,  fto 

Workinic  in  Wood    

Metal  Works,  Machinery, 
Ac 

Connected  with  Food, 
Drink,  Ac 

Clothing  and  Textile  Fab- 
rics and  Materials  

Books,  Paper,  Printing, 
and  Engrarinflr 

Musical  Instruments 

Arms  and  EzplosiTes 

Vehicles  and  Fittings, 
Saddlery,  Harness,  Ac.. 

Ship  and  Boat  Building, 
to 

Furniture,  Bedding,  and 
Upholstery 

Drugs,  Chemicals,  and 
By-products  

Bnxgioal  and  other  Scien- 
tific Instruments 

Jewellery,  Timepieces, 
and  Plated  Ware , 

Heat,  Light.and  Power... 

Leatherware,  n.b.i 

Minor  Wares,  N.B.t 


£ 
904,204 

140,458 

206.837 
223.541 

894^5 

1,765,882 

151,382 

107,786 

12,000 

880 

75,904 

561,250 

48,128 

82,051 

250 


535,655 

21,850 
13,985 


Total     4,969.698 


£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

217,957 

6.884 

19,004 

158,083 

2.015 

362,559 

7,803 

898.957 
376.665 

6,222 
13.081 

113,556 

78.213 
17,984 

1,529.901 

18,231 

3,274,480 

225,585 

2,505,853 

33,967 

5,880,800 

89,858 

260,806 

49,750 

1,581,782 

9,486 

627,887 

5,275 

290 

29,120 

586 

72 

487.458 

39,859 

2,072 

10,042 

257 

7 

38,004 

12,764 

190,486 

4,118 

168,065 

740 

76,480 

5,429 

29,269 

10,243 

224,354 

1.363 

96,114 

1,185 

180.750 

4375 

2.260 

1,146 

3,123 

105 

11.858 

1.486.891 

4,751 

14,817 

1.448 

2,010 

144 

1,695 

88.605 

223.227 

45.960 

78,798 

378 

84,552 

277 

884 

7,919,948 

191,262 

16,499,808 

554,665 

£ 
175,616 

43.548 

284.863 
378.067 

1.878,651 

798,198 

881.918 

519,191 

29,328 

765 

154,510 

156,616 

141,352 

54,156 

6,180 

80,819 

184,856 

10,915 

27.916 


£ 
3,321,516 

548,239 

649.216 
1,628,000 

6.282,061 

8,109,285 

2.890,795 

1.285,491 
94,415 
3,620 

451,855 

261.229 


884.225 

14.158 

82,688 

1,047,176 

70,466 

188,481 


5.191.350 


27.659.486 


*  If  property  of  occupier.       f  Tndwding  ralue  of  wool  treated. 
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Yalub  of  Production  prom  Manutagtobibs. 

In  stating  the  vahie  of  production  from  manulMtorMS,  the  letoms 
from  laotorieB  dealing  with  milk  prodoots  are  not  taken  into  eontidera- 
tion,  as  thej  hare  already  been  included  in  the  yahie  of  prodaotioB  fivai 
the  dairying  industry. 

It  will  be  seen  thaJt  the  value  of  goods  manufactured  or  work  done  in 
1905  amounted  to  £27,652,426.  Of  this  amount,  ;£17,053,973  representB 
the  ralue  of  materials  and  fuel  used,  leaving  a  balance  of  JtlO,59^,45J — 
the  value  added  by  the  processes  of  treatment,  which  is  the  real  value  off 
production  from  manufactories.  The  sum  last  mentioned  includes  wages 
to  the  amount  of  j£5,191,350,  so  that  the  actual  amount  which  aoorued 
to  the  proprietors  was  £5,407,103.  It  is  interesting  to  note  the  pro- 
portions of  the  total  output  which  the  various  items  represent,  and  tiiey 
are,  therefore,  shown  in  the  following  table :  — 


Item. 

Value  of  materials  used 

£ 

16,499,308 

554,6^ 

5,1»1,30O 

5,407,103 

27,662,426 

percent. 
59-7 

Value  of  fuel  used  

2i) 

Wages  paid 

18^ 

Balance  which  aeoraed  to  proprietors 

19-6 

Value  of  goods  manitf actared  or  work  done 

100-0 

From  this  it  will  be  seen  that  out  of  every  hundred  pounds  worth  of 
goods  produced  in  factories,  materials  and  fuel  used  in  the  manufacture 
thereof  represented  about  £62,  while  the  employees  received  nearly  £19 
and  the  proprietors  between  £19  and  £20.  There  are,  of  course, 
numerous  other  sources  of  expense,  in  addition  to  those  quoted  above, 
and  the  balance  shown  as  accruing  to  proprietors  by  no  means  represents 
the  actual  profits.  A  considerable  margin  must  be  allowed  for  such  items 
as  renewal  of,  and  depreciation  in,  plant  and  machinery,  &c.,  insurance, 
rent  (where  the  buildings  are  not  owned  by  the  manufacturers),  adver- 
tising, rates,  taxes  other  than  duty  or  income  tax,  and,  in  addition,  a 
sum  to  cover  the  interst  on  invested  capital;  the  balance  being  the 
actual  reward  of  the  manufacturers'  exertions. 

Pursuing  the  investigation  still  further,  it  will  be  seen  from  the 
following  table  that  the  proportions  of  the  items  vary  considerably  in  the 
different  classes  of  industries  : — 


Clan  of  Industry. 

Materials. 

FimL 

Ws««. 

B«luioe 
Aeermimgto 

I.  Treating  Raw  Materials,  Product  of  Pastoral 
Pursuits,  Ac  

Percent. 
85-67 
6613 
17-49 
59-28 
5212 
72-52 
5411 
33  25 
41-69 
57-24 
4216 
29-25 
49-35 
47-04 
22-07 
40-64 
21-32 
65-22 
59-06 

Percent. 
-57 

1*43 
11-28 

110 

3-59 

111 
•34 
•78 
-28 
•19 
•91 

2-08 
•30 

114 
•74 
•45 

807 
•39 
•62 

Percent. 
529 
7-94 
43-80 
23  22 
21i)5 
9-78 
29-03 
40-39 
3106 
21-13 
34-19 
69-95 
31-09 
14  10 
43-67 
36-55 
17-66 
15-49 
20-92 

Percent. 

8-47 

11    Oils  and  Fats.  &c 

24''90 

Ill    Prooemoa  in  Stone.  Clav   Glasd.  &c 

27-43 

IV.  Working  in  Wood 

16-40 

V    Metal  Works.  Machinery.  &c 

22-84 

VI.  Connected  with  Pood  and  Drink,  &c.    

VII.  Clothing  and  Textile  Fabrics,  &c 

16-59 
16-52 

Vni.  Books,  Paper,  Printing,  and  Engraving   ... 
IX    Mnsical  InstrnmentB.  &c 

25-58 
26^97 

X.  Arms  And  Explosives 

XI.  Vehicles,  Saddlery,  and  Harness,  &e 

21^ 

22-74 

XII.  Ship  and  Boat  Building,  Repairing,  &c 

XIII.  Furniture,  Bedding,  Upholstery,  &c 

8-72 
19-t6 

XIV    Drugs,  Chemicals,  and  Jy-products  

37-72 

XV.  Surgical  and  other  Scientific  Instruments. . . 

XVI.  Timepieces,  Jewellery,  and  PUted  Ware... 

XVII    Heat.  Liffht.  and  Power    

33-52 
22*39 
52*96 

XVni.  Leatherware.  N.E.I 

XIX.  Minor  Warte,  if.«.i. 

18-90 
19-40 

59-67 

2  01 

18-77 

19-66 
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The  table  discloses  some  curious  results,  and  shows  that  so  far  as  two 
classes  of  industries  were  concerned — those  engaged  in  treating  raw 
pastoral  products,  and  in  ship  building  and  repairing — the  year's  opera- 
tions could  hardly  have  been  profitable  to  the  proprietors.  Investigation 
proves  that  such  was  actually  the  case,  for  the  results  in  these  industries 
were  the  most  unfavourable  that  have  been  experienced  for  some  years. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  the  extent  to  which  the  value  of  materials  is 
added  to  by  the  fVooeaaoB  of  treatment.  For  all  indiutries,  materials 
averaged  60  per  cent,  of  the  value  of  the  output;  but  there  was  great 
diversity  amongst  the  various  classes,  and  the  proportion  ranged  from 
17  per  cent,  in  those  industries  engaged  in  processes  in  alone,  clay,  glass, 
^c,  and  power,  to  86  per  cent,  in  those  treating  raw  pastoral  produeta. 
These  variations  can  be  easily  understood  when  the  wide  difloreace 
between  the  operations  of  the  industries  is  considered,  and  the  value  of 
i^e  plant  employed  is  taken  into  account.  The  extensiye  use  of  machinery, 
however,  is  not  always  the  ohief  factor  contrc^ing  the  value  added  to 
materials,  and  the  industries  dealing  with  food,  dec.,  and  those  engaged 
in  shipbuilding,  &c.,  may  be  cited  as  an  example.  In  the  former  class, 
materials  represent  72  per  cent,  and  wages  only  10  per  cent,  of  the  total 
value,  while  in  the  latter  class,  the  wages  amount  to  twice  the  value  of 
the  materials  used  and  represent  60  per  cent,  of  the  total  cost. 

The  most  striking  example  of  the  difference  between  hand  and  machine 
work  is,  however,  afforded  by  the  clothing  industries.  In  establishments 
dealing  with  slop-clothing  the  materials  represented  56  per  cent,  of  the 
value  of  the  output,  and  wages  only  28  per  cent ;  but  in  tailoring  establish- 
ments, where  the  sewing  is  principally  done  by  hand,  the  materialB 
represented  39  per  cent,  and  wages  37  per  cent,  of  the  value  of  the  finished 
article.  The  general  oonohtBion  to  be  arrived  at  from  the  figures  wcrald 
appear  to  be  that  the  quantity  of  skilled  labour  required  in  the  manir- 
facture  of  an  article  is  the  greatest  factor  in  adding  to  the  value  «f 
raw  material. 

The  production  from  manufactories  in  1905  represented  a  value  of 
£7  3s.  4d.  per  head  of  population,  an  amount  greatly  in  excess  of  the 
return  for  1904,  which  was  £6  16b.  lid.  per  head. 
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To  obtain  a  fair  approximation  of  the  number  of  persons  engaged  in 
various  walks  of  life  is  only  possible  at  the  Census,  and  even  the  par- 
ticulars then  obtained  are  not  wholly  satisfactory,  as  in  many  cases 
the  number  engaged  in  any  particular  industry  cannot  be  ascertained 
owing  to  the  vagueness  of  the  replies.  It  is  important  that  the  occupa- 
tions should  be  classified  in  as  simple  and  systematic  a  manner  as  possible. 
The  classification  adopted  in  New  South  Wales  and  throughout  Austral- 
asia generally  is  one  drawn  up  for  the  Census  of  1891,  and  adopted 
with  a  few  minor  modifications' for  use  at  the  Census  of  1901.  By  this 
method  the  people  are  divided  into  eight  great  classes,  and  these  again 
into  orders  and  sub-orders,  according  to  the  strict  canons  of  scientific 
classification.  The  first  seven  classes  include  all  breadwinners,  and  the 
eighth  all  dependents.  The  three  great  branches  of  workers  are  separated 
thus — all  producers  of  raw  materials,  whether  agricultural,  pastoral, 
fishing,  forest,  or  mining  come  together  naturally  in  Class  VI ;  all  modi- 
fiers or  makers  in  Class  Y;  all  distributors  and  sellers  and  transporters 
in  Classes  III  and  IV.  Class  I,  which  is  called  the  Professional,  includes 
those  ministering  to  General  and  Local  Government,  Defence,  Law  and 
Order,  to  Religion,  Charity,  Education,  Art,  Science,  and  Amusement. 
All  persons  employed  by  the  General  and  Local  Grovernment,  whose  occu- 
pations properly  belong  to  the  Producing,  Industrial,  or  Conmiercial 
Classes,  are  included  therewith,  as  the  value  of  the  classification  is 
evidently  the  knowledge  as  to  how  these  persons  are  employed,  and  not 
hy  whom.  Class  II,  the  Domestic,  includes  all  persons  supplying  board 
and  lodging,  and  performing  domestic  duties  for  which  jemuneration 
is  paid.     The  classes  may  be  briefly  defined  as  follows :  — 

SlCCTION   A.— B&BADWINNERS. 

Class. 
I. — Professional, 
n. — Domestic, 
ni . —Commercial. 
IV. — Transport  and  Communication. 

V. — Industrial. 
VI.— Agricultural,  Pastoral,  Mineral,  and  other  Primary  Producers. 
VII.— Indefinite. 

Section  B.— Dependents— Non-Bbbadwinners. 
V  ni — Dependents. 

The  main  object  of  the  classification  is  to  obtain  the  total  number  of 
workers  in  any  capacity  whatever  in  any  particular  industry  or  business, 
not  only  those  directly  related  to  the  industry  or  business,  but  those 
Holding  subordinate  positions  who  assist  in  its  conduct,  and  who  would 
not  otherwise  be  in  the  same  sub-order  as  the  principal  workers.     The 
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population  distributed  into  the  classes  described  above,  and  the  propor- 
tion per  cent,  in  each  at  the  Census  of  1901  were  as  follows:  — 


Namber. 

Proportion  per  cent. 

ClasflM. 

Mfdes. 

Females. 

Penons. 

Males. 

Femalee. 

Persons. 

L — Profesaional 

26,855 
20,128 
67,097 
42,822 

122,692 

168,212 

3,597 

14,529 

52,690 

10,567 

1,045 

23,996 
4,642 
5,927 

41,384 
72,818 
77,664 
43,867 

146,688 

172,854 

9,524 

3-79 

2-84 
9*48 
605 

17-33 

23-75 

•51 

2-26 

817 

1-64 

-16 

3-72 
•72 
-92 

3-06 

n. — Domestic 

5-39 

III. — Commercial   , 

5-74 

IV. — Transport  and  Communica- 
tion. 
V. — Industrial 

3-24 
10-85 

VI. — Primary  Producers 

12-78 

Vn.—Indetinite  

-70 

Sread winners    

451,403 

113,396 

564,799 

63-75 

17-59 

41-76 

Vm.— Dependents   

256,634 
1,968 

531,164 
281 

787,798 
2,249 

36-25 

8241 

58-24 

OccuDation  not  stated 

Total  Population 

710,005 

644,841 

1,354,846 

100-00 

100-00 

100-00 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  Dependents,  both  male  and  female,  comprise 
the  largest  class,  owing  to  the  fact  that  children  are  included  therein. 
Of  the  males  following  gainful  pursuits,  the  greatest  number  are  em- 
ployed in  primary  pursuits,  which  comprise  23*75  per  cent,  of  the  popu- 
lation, those  engaged  in  the  Industrial  Class,  17*33  per  cent.,  come  next, 
and  then  those  in  the  Commercial  Class,  9*48  per  cent. 

The  number  of  manufactories  is  at  present  but  small,  and  from  the 
nature  of  things  there  is  little  demand  for  skilled  workers.  Of  those  in 
the  Industrial  Class  over  27,000  are  general  labourers.  Among  females 
by  far  the  largest  proportion  is  in  the  Domestic  Class ;  next  comes  the 
Industrial  Class,  which  includes  oyer  18,000  dressmakers  and  tailoresses. 

Breadwinners  and  Dependents. 

The  population  of  a  country  falls  naturally  into  the  two  broad  divi- 
sions, breadwinners  and  dependents,  and  from  the  above  table  it  will 
be  observed  that  at  the  Census  of  1901,  564,799,  or  41*76  per  cent.,  of 
the  population  were  breadwinners,  and  787,798,  or  58*24  per  cent.,  were 
dependents.  The  proportions,  however,  differed  widely  in  the  two  sexes, 
only  17*59  per  cent,  of  the  females  being  breadwinners,  as  against  63*75 
per  cent,  of  the  males. 

The  term  **  dependent"  is  not  altogether  a  happyv  one,  seeing  that 
under  this  designation  are  included  married  women  and  others  who 
perform  domestic  duties;  nevertheless  it  is  justified  on  the  ground  that 
for  such  services  no  money-wages  are  paid.  The  dependents  are  divisible 
into  four  subdivisions,  viz. :  — (a)  Persons  employed  in  household  duties 
without  receiving  wages; — of  these  there  were  282,718  females,  and  only 
128  males;  (6)  persons  of  tender  years  unable  to  earn  their  own  liveli- 
hood;— of  these  there  were  145,965  males  and  145,441  females;  (c)  rela- 
tives and  others  not  performing  household  duties; — of  these  there  were 
99,736  males  and  97,336  females;  and  (d)  persons  dependent  on  charity, 
or  under  legal  detention; — of  these  there  were  10,805  males  and  5,669 
females.  The  persons  performing  household  duties  without  receiving 
wages  were  chiefly  the  wives  and  daughters  of  breadwinners.  The  rela- 
tives and  others  not  performing  household  duties  were  aged  persons, 
the  parents  or  grandparents  of  the  breadwinners;  and  children  beyond 
the  school  age.  Under  this  last  category  were  also  included  all  persons 
under  20  years  of  age  whose  occupation  was  not  returned. 
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Grroaped  in  tbe  tm>  greftt  dirisioiw  of  breadwinnflra  and  de 
and  excluding  ikfo%b  wlftose  oocupatioii  wms  not  recorded,  the  px»porta»n  of 
population  in  each  class  at  each  Census  from  1861  to  1^1  appeared  «a 
follows :  — 


Censno  Yean. 

MalM. 

FeHslM. 

TolaL 

Males. 

Femalee.  [     TotaL 

1 

1861 
1871 
1881 
1891 
1901 

67-58 
63-19 
64-37 
63-13 
63-75 

1907 
16-01 
16-29 
17-36 
17-59 

46-46 
41-67 
42-61 
42-09 
41-76 

32-42 
36-81 
35-63 
36-87 
36-25 

80-93 
83-99 
83-71 
82-64 
82-41 

53-54 
58-33 
57-39 
57-91 
58-24 

These  figures  show  very  little  change  in  the  division  of  the  population. 
In  1861  the'high  proportion  of  breadwinners  was  due  to  the  small  nxmiber 
of  young  persons.  In  the  later  years  ihe  greater  proportion  of  depen- 
dents was  largely  due  to  the  increased  number  of  the  aged. 


PjtjMART  PnonucsES. 

It  has  already  been  observed  that  the  largest  part  of  the  population 
is  employed  in  primary  pursuits.  The  following  statement  shows  the 
various  branches  of  primary  industries  followed  at  the  Census  of  ISOl. 
For  comparative  purposes,  the  Census  figures  of  1891  are  also  shown, 
tliat  being  the  first  year  when  reliable  particulars  relating  to  occupations 
were  obtained :  — 


Bnga^editi 

1891. 

1901. 

Hales. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

Agricaltiire 

66,483 
27,212 

4,996 
30,936 

1,653 
793 

2,773 

7,022 

384 

4,758 

1 

8 

75,864 

31,312 

16,810 

38,378 

2,431 

1,238 

3,119 

1,735 

Paatonkl  PnniiitB 

59S 

Dairyiag 

2.286 

Mining 

4 

Forests 

1 

Fishertes 

% 

Other  PrimAry  Pnraoita. 

19 

Total 

134,846 

12,118 

168,212 

4,642 

< 

Agriculture  claims  the  largest  number  of  followers;  then  mining,  pas- 
toral, and  dairying  pursuits.  The  rural  industries  are  tlie  mo^  im- 
portant to  any  State,  and  the  following  statement  shows  at  each  Census 
from  1871  to  1901  the  number  and  proportion  of  the  whole  population 
engaged  in  primary  pursuits:  — 


Census. 

Number. 

whole 
FyypalaAioa. 

Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

1871 
1881 
1891 
1901 

81,431 

96,091 

134,846 

168,212 

8,027 

8,905 

12,118 

4,642 

89,458 
104,996 
146,964 
172,864 

Percent. 
17-95 
1409 
1311 
12-78 
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It  will  be  seen  that  the  deosease  in  the  proportion  frorl  1891  to  1901 
was  due  to  the  decrease  in  the  number  of  females  employed.  The  number 
of  women-  engaged  in  agrioultural  and  dairying  parsuitB  ixaries  with 
tile  time  of  the  year.  Besides  the  1,735  women  shown  as  «mpl(^d  in 
agriouhwre  at  the  Census  ol  190(1,  there  were  aome  2,500  othfiom  on- 
ployed  partly  in  connection  "with  agriculture,  and  partly  in  domeotw 
duties.  The  majority  of  these  were  relatives  of  the  farmers,  and  appear 
in  the  classification  as  engaged  in  domestic  duties,  and  therefore  as  depen- 
dents. Similarly,  some  10,000  women  who  were  engaged  partly  in 
dairying  and  partly  in  domestic  duties  are  classified  as  performing 
domestic  duties.  If  the  women  partly  employed  in  agriculture  and 
dairying  be  included  with  those  mainly  so  employed,  the  total  women, 
engaged  in  agriculture  woxdd  be  4,267,  and  in  dairying  12,156. 

The  Industrial  Class. 

The  persons  engaged  in  industrial  pursuits  numbered  146,688,  an4  ^^ 
this  number   94,119  were  employed   in   manufacturing.     The   following 
table  shows  the  numbers  employed  in  the  different  branches  of  industry, 
and  for  purposes  of  comparison  similar  information  is  given  for  the  year 
1891:  — 


Bngagedin- 


1891. 


Kalea.      FaaialM. 


Manafactare  uf  Art  and  Mechanic  Productions 28, 106 

,709 


Manufacture  of  Textile  Fabrics,  Dress,  and  Fibrous 
Materials 


Manofaoture    of     Food,  Drinks,    Narcotics,   and 


Stimulants 


Manufacture,  Ac,  of  Animal  and  Vegetable  Sub- 
stance?   


699 
)      6,193 


Manufacture,  &c. ,  relating  to  Metak  and  Mineral| 

Matters  j  12,082 

Working  in  Fuel,  Light,  and  other  forms  of  Energy |  1,639 

Ck>nstruction  or  repair  of  Buildings,  Roads,  Ilail-| 

ways,  &c I  37,590 

Disposal  of  the  Dead  or  of  Refuse  I  386 

Industrial  Workers  imperfectly  defined i  28, 642 


ToUl,  Industrial  Ckss  '  118,fl 


623 


240 
7 

8 


2 

5 

42 


17,819 


1001. 


lEalec.      Fematot. 


26,346 
9,4Sy 

11,638 

6,546 

15,386 
2,012 

36,898 

1,278 

14,187 


1,157 

21,644 

875 

•  50 


I  11 

I 

!  15 

t 

I        180^ 


122,692  I  23,996 


The  largest  number  in  the  industrial  class  is  employed  in  the 
oonstruction  or  repair  of  buildings,  railways,  &c.  Of  the  males  in  the 
manufacturing  branches,  the  number  engaged  in  art  and  mechanic  pro- 
ductions is  the  largest;  this  order  includes  5,432  working  in  engineering 
and  iron  works,  4,641  in  books  and  printing,  and  4,206  in  building 
materials  and  other  manufactures  of  timber.  Practically  all  the  females 
are  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  textile  fabrics,  dress  and  fibrous 
materials,  although  a  small  number  is  entployed  in  connection  with  book- 
binding and  printing. 
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Thb  Cohmbrcial  Class. 

The  persons  engaged  in  commercial  callings  numbered  77,664,  of  whom 
4^6,299  were  engaged  in  trade.  The  persons  engaged  in  the  yarious 
branches  of  trade  at  the  Census  of  1891  and  1901  are  shown  below : — 


DMOinrin- 

189L 

1901. 

Males. 

Females. 

lUlei. 

F^mslee. 

.Art  wild  Mechanic  Prodnctionv 

2,602 

4,965 

12,720 

3,313 

1,339 

1,503 

16,587 

226 

857 

1,066 

59 

10 

26 

1,887 

4,144 

6,957 

19,522 

5,984 

2,084 

2,136 

16,689 

564 

TextiljB  Fabrics  and  Dreat  and  Fibroiu  Materials... 
Food,  Drinks,  Narcotics,  and  Stimulants  

2,269 

2,581 

154 

25 

Coal  and  other  substances  mainly  used  for  Fuel 
and  Light 

Minerals  other  than  for  Fuel  and  Light 

60 

Mercantile  Pursuits  not  elsewhere  clamed 

3,130 

Total  engaged  in  Trade  

43,029 

4,131 

57,516 

8.783 

The  sale  of  food,  drink,  &c.,  gives  employment  to  most  persons  in  this 
class,  and  the  increase  from  1891  to  1901  among  those  so  employed  was 
large.  Those  dealing  in  textile  fabrics,  dec.,  chiefly  drapers,  came  next, 
and  then  those  dealing  in  animal  and  vegetable  substances.  The  other 
groups  are  comparatively  small.  The  last  group  includes  many  persons 
who  were  so  imperfectly  defined  that  they  could  not  be  classed  elsewhere. 

The  persons  engaged  in  all  branches  of  commerce  were  as  follows :  — 


180L 

10OL 

Engaged  in- 

Males. 

Femaleii. 

Males. 

Females. 

Finance  and  Property 

7,262 

43,029 

233 

313 

650 
4,131 

1 

8,985 

57,516 

424 

172 

1,783 
8,783 

Trade    

Chance  Events  

Storage 

1 

Totals  rJommercial  Clans , . . 

50,837 

4,782 

67,097 

10,567 

Transport  and  Communication. 

This  class  embraces  all  persons  engaged  in  the  transport  of  passengers 
or  goods,  or  in  effecting  communication.  The  number  so  employed  in 
1891  and  1901  was  as  follows:  — 


i»i. 

1901. 

Engaged  in— 

Males. 

Females. 

Hides. 

Females. 

Railwav  Traffic  (not  construction) 

7.114 

12,256 

10,456 

1.876 

1,598 

909 

143 
24 
57 

253 
22 

1 

9,493 

13,060 

15,318 

2,644 

1.789 

528 

238 

Road  Traffic  (including  Tramways)   

56 

Sea  and  River  Traffic- and  the  regulation  thereof  ... 
Postal  Service 

107 
517 

Telegraph  and  Telephone  Service  

127 

Delivery  of  Documents,  Parcels,  and  Messages  by 
hand 

Total,  Transport  and  Communication  

• 

34,208 

500 

42,822 

1,045 
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The  persons  engaged  in  railway  and  tramway  traffic  are  practically  all 
GoYernment  employees,  as  private  railways  only  employed  218  men  in 
1901.  The  number  included  in  the  second  group,  as  working  in  connec- 
tion with  tramways,  in  1901,  was  2,226.  Among  those  engaged  in  sea 
and  river  traffic  in  1901  were  4,929  wharf  labourers. 

The  Domestic  Class. 

The  Domestic  Class  embraces  all  persons  employed  in  the  supply  of 
boara  and  lodging,  and  in  rendering  personal  services  for  which 
remuneration  is  usually  paid.  T^e  numbers  in  each  branch  in  1891  and 
1901  were  as  follows:  — 


1891. 

1901. 

Engasredin— 

Ifalw. 

Femalei. 

Males. 

Femalea. 

SiiT>T>l  V  of  Hoftrd  And  Liodfrini? t ............... . 

7,777 
9,927 

10,132 
28,117 

8,258 
11,870 

15,622 
37,068 

Doine«tic  Service  and  attendance  (for  which  re- 
muneration i*  paid) ..,,,  t rT....t, 

Total.  Domestic  Class  

17.704 

38,249 

20,128 

52,690 

This  class  comprises  the  largest  number  of  females,  and  includes  nearly 
one-half  the  total  number  of  female  breadwinners.  Among  those  engaged 
in  the  supply  of  board  and  lodging  in  1901,  were  15,326  hotelkeepers  and 
servants,  and  6,088  boarding-house  keepers  and  sermnts.  The  second 
group  included  33,904  house  servants  and  4,043  laundry  workers  and 
washerwomen. 

The  Professional  Class. 

The  persons*  in  this  class  comprise  those  engaged  in  the  Government 
and  defence  of  the  country,  and  in  satisfying  the  moral,  intellectual,  and 
social  wants  of  its  inhabitants.  The  numbers  engaged  in  these  directions 
at  tlie  Census  of  1891  and  1901  were  as  follows:  — 


1891. 

1901. 

Engaged  in— 

Males. 

Females. 

Malee. 

Femalee. 

General  Government    

1,186 
265 
1,237 
4,564 
4,015 
9,920 

6 

7 

*"*84 
3,027 
7,293 

1,545 
349 
3,511 
5,404 
5,580 
10,466 

31 

5^ 

Defence    

Law  and  Order  

74 

Relifrion.  Gharitv.  Health 

4,817 
9,602 

£«dncation.  Art.  Science  .' 

Total,  Profeaaional  Class 

21,186 

10,417 

26,855 

14,52» 

It  should  be  pointed  out  that  the  number  shown  as  employed  by  the 
General  Government  does  not  represent  the  whole  number  in  its  service. 
As  explained  previously,  the  principle  of  the  classification  is  to  include 
Government  employees  in  the  orders  to  which  they  are  most  nearly* 
related.  The  total  number  of  those  in  the  Government  service  in  1901 
was  about  32,000. 

A  very  general  idea  may  be  obtained  from  the  preceding  pages  of  the 
changes  which  have  taken  place,  in  the  direction  of  labour,  during  the  ten 
years  from  1891  to  1901.  But  a  better  idea,  perhaps,  of  the  way  in  whicb 
labour  has  moved  will  be  obtained  from  the  following  statement,  whicb 
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allows  at  the  two  periods  mentioned  the  proportion  of  males  per  1,000 
breadwinners,  following  each  of  the  specified  occupations,  which  are  thooe 
employing  most  men  in  New  South  Wales:  — 


OccnpatioD. 

IfaleBperl^M 
Breadwinnera. 

im. 

1901. 

Supply  of  board  and  lodging 

20 
26 
19 
13 
38 
60 
20 
20 
31 
62 
174 
71 
13 
81 

16 

Domestic  (iervic<»  and  attendance 

26 

Engaged  in  finance  and  property    

20 

Dealers  fn  textile  fabrics,  dress,  &c 

15 

Dealers  in  food,  drinks,  narcotics,  ftc 

43 

Makers  of  art  and  mechanic  productions 

Makers  of  textile  fabrics,  dress,  &c 

58 
21 

Makers  of  food,  drinks,  narcotics,  &c 

26 

Workers  in  metals  and  minerals 

Construction  of  houses  and  buildings  

34 
52 

Agricultural  pursuits 

168 

Pastocal  pursuits    

69 

Dairyinff  pursuits  

35 

Minincr  Duranits         .... 

8a 

The  above  table  shows  that  the  number  of  males  working  in  connection 
with  food,  drinks,  &c.,  both  as  makers  and  sellers  increased  largely,  and 
that  in  conjunction  therewith  the  number  of  those  engaged  in  dairy- 
farming  also  greatly  extended.  The  number  of  workers  in  metals  and 
minerals  increased* slightly,  but  those  engaged  in  agricultural  and  pastoral 
pursuits,  and  in  the  building  trades,  declined. 

Grades  op  Occupations. 

For  purposes  of  comparison,  and  in  ord^r  to  distinguish  the  masters 
from  the  men,  breadwinners  were  divided  into  five  grades,  viz.  : — (a) 
Employers  of  outside  labour;  (h)  persons  engaged  on  their  own  account, 
but  not  employing  others  for  salary  or  wages ;  (c)  relatives  assisting  in  a 
business,  but  not  receiving  salary  or  wages  who,  nevertheless,  are  bread- 
winners ;  (d)  wage-earners ;  and  (c)  unemployed.  It  was,  however,  found 
necessary  to  record  those  to  whom  the  grade  iu  the  Census  schedule  was 
not  applicable,  besides  those  who  neglected  to  state  whether  they  were 
employed  or  not. 

The  total  number  of  the  people  in  1901,  classified  according  to  these 
grades,  was  as  follows :  — 


Grade. 


FmnalM. 


Btnployers    

Persons  working  on  their  own  account 

Relatives  assisting 

Wage-earners  

Persons  to  whom  classification  according  to  gi*adc  does 

not  apply 

Unemployed    

Not  specified   


Total. 


48,920 

65,577 

17,635 

390,203 

264,910 

21,110 

1,650 


4,983 

16.780 

6,077 

72,190 

640,911 

3,639 

311 


710,005 


644,841 


53,853 

82,357 

23.712 

362,393 

805,821 

24,740 

1,961 


1,354,846 


The  employers,  which  term  does  not  include  mistresses  of  domestic* 
servants,  numbered  53,853.  Wage-earners  comprised  362,393  persons, 
aod  if  from  these  be  deducted  those  engaged  in  purely  domestic  service. 
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CiAvemiiQent  employees,  aod  the  naval  and  military  members  of  the  com- 
nuinitj,  it  wiU  be  found  that  there  must  have  been  a  large  number  of 
sBMill.  employers.  The  average  ratio  of  employers  to  workers  was  about 
1  to  6. 

The  persons  working  on  their  own  account  were  exceedingly  numenms, 
coBBprjHsing  82,357,  a^  were  especially  so  among  the  farming  classes  and 
among  those  following  commercial  pursuits  and  engaged  in  transport. 
T&J&  relatives  returned  as  assisting  do  not  form  a  very  numexM^us  class. 
Tboy  are  fouiM^  engaged  mainly  in  agricultural  and  pastoral  pursuits* 
The  unemployed  numbered  24,749,  or  about  4^  per  cent,  of  total  bread* 
winners.  At  the  Census  a  person  was  directed  to  return,  himsell  as  unem- 
ployed if  he  had  been  out  of  work  for  more  than  a  week  immediately  prior 
to  the  Census — cases  of  leave  of  absence  were  excepted.  Of  the  unemployed 
malss,  2,753  were  out  of  work  through  sickness,  and  1,656  throiigh  old 
age,  while  the  remaining  16,701  could  not  be  placed  under  either  of  these 
heads. 

The  proportion  per  oent.  of  breadwinners  of  each  sex  b^onging  to 
each  grade  in  1901  was  as  diown  below.  The  proportions  in  1891,  the 
first  year  in  which  this  information  was  obtained,  are  also  shown:  — 


Qrade. 


Employer  

Eneased  on  own  aooonnt 

Reuitiv«  assisting 

Wage-eanier 

Not  i^plicable , 

Unemployed 


1891. 


Total «l      100-0 

I 


I 


Males. 

Fbmsles. 

14-0 

3-0 

13-0 

15-8 

2-3 

8-4 

64-2 

613 

1-7 

8-4 

4-8 

31 

1901. 


100-0 


1000 


Agb3  op  Workbrs. 

The  chief  interest  attaching  to  the  record  of  the  ages  of  the  workers 
is  tlie  light  it  throws  upon  the  employment  of  young  persons.  Of  the 
iBaitt  breadwinners  rather  less  than  one-sixth  wero  under  the  age  of  20 
years ;  while  of  the  female  breadwinners  about  one-fourdi  were  under  that 
age.  Of  the  whole  population  under  20,  more  than  four-fifths  were  depen- 
dents. The  following  table  gives  the  number  of  breadwinners  of  each  sex 
in  various  age-groups,  their  proportion  per  cent,  to  the  total  number  in 
each  group,  and  the  proportion  of  each  group  to  the  total  number  of 
breadwinners  : — 


Afce  Groups. 

Number  of  Breadwinners. 

Proportion  per  cent,  of 
total  in  eat*  group. 

!  Proportion  per  cent,  of 
total  Breadwinners. 

Msles.       1     Females. 

! 

Males. 

Females,   i     Males. 

Females. 

Under  16   

16—19    

9,142 
61,963 
61.268 
202,152 
92,076 
22,496 

2,308 

2,785 
26,381 
24,784 
38,740 
16,358 

5,181 
167 

3-72 
87-99 
98-64 
98-39 
97-42 
84-07 

1-16 
37-29 
38-26 
21-81 
21-67 
2657 

2-03 
13-80 
13-64 
45  02 
20  50 

5-01 

2-46 
23-30 

20—24    

21*89 

26-44    

34-22 

46—64    

13  66 

65 and  over   ... 

Ncrtstirted 

457 

Dttal 

461,403 

11S,396 

63-75 

17-59 

100-00 

100^ 
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Under  the  age  of  15,  less  than  4  per  cent,  of  males  and  about  1  per 
cent,  of  females  are  breadwinners.  Between  15  and  20  the  number  of 
workers  increases  rapidly.  Between  20  and  25  the  largest  proportion  of 
breadwinners  in  both  sexes  is  found.  Among  males  the  proportion  of 
breadwinners  does  not  vary  greatly  between  20  and  65,  but  after  65  the 
number  of  breadwinners  falls  away.  The  largest  proportions  of  female 
breadwinners  are  between  15  and  25.  After  25  more  women  are  married 
and  the  proportion  decreases.  The  increase  in  the  number  of  female 
breadwinners  after  65  is  more  apparent  than  real,  beitiig  due  to  the 
large  number,  probably  widows,  included  therein  who  are  proprietors 
of  houses  and  land  or  are  of  independent  means. 

The  statement  below  shows  for  males  the  proportion  per  1,000  in  each 
age-group  who  were  dependents  or  breadwinners,  the  latter  being  divided 
into  primary  producers,  industrial  workers,  and  all  others : — 


Age-g«mp. 

Breftdwinnen  (MalesX 

Dependents. 

Primary 
Produoera. 

Industrial 
Workers. 

AU  Othem. 

TMaL 

Under  15  

16 
338 
365 
345 
384 
378 

9 
•    260 
268 
273 
262 
172 

12 
282 
353 
366 
328 
290 

37 

880 
986 
9S4 
974 
840 

963 

15—19   

120 

20—24  

14 

25 — 44   

16 

46—64  

26 

65  Mid  ov^r  ,.,„.,-, ^ 

160 

AUaces 

238 

173 

227 

638 

362 

*'•'  •T»*~ 

The  proportion  of  primary  producers  is  about  the  same  at  all  ages 
from  15  to  65.  Among  industrial  workers  and  all  others  a  maximum  is 
reached  between  25  and  45.  The  smallest  proportion  of  industrial 
workers  is  at  ages  65  and  over,  and  of  other  workers  at  the  extreme  ages 
from  15  to  20  and  over  65.  T^e  lowest  proportion  of  dependents  is  at 
ages  between  20  and  25,  after  which  it  rises  slowly  to  age  65,  and  then 
increases  largely. 

The  next  statement  shows  the  proportion  of  females  per  1,000  in  each 
Age-gi'oup  who  are  dependents  and  breadwinners,  the  latter  being  divided 
into  those  in  the  domestic  class,  and  all  others : — 


Afe^nfoup. 

Doroestio 

OlASS. 

AU  Others. 

TotaL 

Under  15  

8 

191 

197 

101 

80 

47 

4 

182 
186 
117 
137 
219 

12 
373 
383 
218 
217 
266 

988 

15—19  

627 

20—24  

617 

25—44   

782 

45—64   

783 

65  and  over  

734 

Allaices 

82 

94 

176 

824 

At  ages  from  15  to  25,  women  in  the  domestic  class  are  more  numerous 
than  all  other  workers  put  together,  and  from  25  to  45  the  difference  is 
not  great.  After  45  the  number  of  domestics  falls  away  largely.  The 
proportion  of  dependents  is  at  a  minimum  at  ages  between  20  and  25» 
after  which  it  increases  up  to  age  65,  and  then  declines. 
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Wagbs. 

The  "  Wealth  and  Progress  of  New  South  Wales  "  for  1897-8  contains 
an  account  of  the  industrial  progress  of  the  State  from  the  earliest  period 
to  which  the  records  extend  up  to  1897.  As  this  information  is  readily 
accessible^  and  no  new  facts  have  been  discovered  bearing  upon  the  subject 
treated,  the  reader  is  referred  to  that  work.  It  will,  however,  be  well 
to  record  {he  variation  of  wages  from  the  year  1893. 

The  period  from  1880  to  1887  was,  perhaps,  the  brightest  in  the  State, 
as  at  no  period,  except  in  the  five  golden  years,  1853-57,  were  wages  so 
high,  and  at  no  period  was  the  purchasing  power  of  money  so  great. 
Up  to  the  end  of  1891  there  was  little  reduction  in  the  nominal  rate  of 
wages  in  skilled  trades,  though  for  unskilled  labour  the  rates  experienced 
a  decided  decline.  In  1893  there  was  a  heavy  fall  all  round,  and  the 
second  half  of  that  year  marks  the  beginning  of  a  new  industrial  period 
under  vastly  changed  conditions.  It  is  idle  to  speculate  as  to  what  would 
have  been  the  course  of  industrial  history  had  the  banking  crisis  of  1893 
not  occurred.  It  may,  however,  be  mentioned  that  wages  had  shown 
signs  of  falling  before  the  suspensions  took  place.  Between  the  first  and 
second  Ealf  of  1893  there  was  a  fall  of  about  10  per  cent,  in  the  wages 
oi  mechanics,  and  a  somewhat  greater  fall  in  the  wages  of  unskilled 
labourers.  In  1894  there  was  no  further  fall,  but  employment  became 
more  restricted.  In  1895,  however,  there  was  a  still  further  decline,  the 
wages  of  the  year  averaging  for  skilled  workmen  22  per  cent,  below  the 
rates  of  1892,  and  for  unskilled  labourers  about  17^  per  cent.  During 
1896  wages  in  several  trades  rose,  and  since  then  there  have  been  some 
further  advances,  and  generally  more  regular  employment  than  at  any 
time  since  the  bank  crisis.  In  1898,  1899  and  1900,  employment  in  the 
building  trades  was  plentiful,  and  the  wages  of  masons,  bricklayers,  and 
allied  trades  rose  to  a  point  which  they  had  not  reached  since  1889. 

During  the  period  under  review  there  was  a  stoppage  of  nearly  all 
forms  of  speculative  activity;  on  the  other  hand,  there  was  a  marked 
extension  of  agriculture  and  important  mining  developments.  The 
following  were  the  average  wages  for  the  more  important  trades:  — 


Trade  or  CalUnr. 


1898 
(Moond 

h«lf) 
and  1894. 


1896. 


1880. 


1887. 


1896. 


1899. 


1900. 


McUes,  per  day,  without  board  and  lodging. 


Carpenter! 

Blacksmiths  

Bricklayers 

Masons    

Plasterers  

Painters 

BoQermakers 

Labourers  and  navvies . 


B.    d. 

s.   d. 

s.  d. 

s.   d. 

s.   d. 

s.    d. 

9    6 

8    0 

8    0 

8    6 

9    0 

9    0 

8    0 

6    8 

8    6 

9    0 

9    0 

8    6 

9    6 

8    6 

9    0 

9    0 

9    0 

9    8 

8    6 

7    8 

9    0 

9    0 

9    0 

10    3 

8    6 

7    0 

7    0 

8    0 

8    0 

8    6 

8    0 

7    0 

7    0 

8    0 

8    0 

7    0 

0    0 

8    0 

8    6 

10    0 

10    0 

10    1 

6    0 

6    0 

6    0 

6    0 

6    6 

6    9 

s. 

d. 

9 

6 

9 

0 

11 

0 

11 

0 

9 

6 

9 

0 

10 

3 

6  10 

Farm  labonrers . 


Males,  per  week,  with  hoard  and  lodging, 

I  12    6  I  12    6  I  12    6  I  13    6  i  14    0  |  13    6  (  16    3 


Females,) 
Housemaids   

oerweeki 

10  0 
14    0 

7    6 

11  6 
14    0 

withhoi 

10  0 
14    0 

7    6 

11  6 
14    0 

%rdand 

10  0 
14    0 

7    6 

11  6 
14    0 

lodging, 

11    0 
15    0 
7    6 
11    6 
14    0 

11    0 
16    0 
7    6 
11    6 
15    0 

11    6 
18    6 
7    0 
11    0 
20    0 

11    3 

18    9 

Nnrwmaids    

7    0 

Oeneral  servants 

Cooks   

11    0 
20    0 
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The  beginning  of  the  new  century  saw  the  birth  of  the  Australian 
Commonwealth,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  federation  of  the  States 
gave  greater  opportunities  both  to  capital  and  labour,  and  thus  led  to 
increased  production.  At  the  close  of  the  year  1901  also,  the  Industrial 
Arbitration  Act  was  passed,  and  under  the  awards  of  the  Court  many 
industrial  workers  now  enjoy  a  fixed  hourly  or  daily  wage.  With  these 
advantages,  and  the  beneficial  influence  exerted  by  good  seasons,  it  is  not 
surprising  to  find  that  wages  have  been  well  maintained;  the  rate  for 
unskilled  labour  having  risen  to  7s.  pef  day,  as  shown  in  the  following 
table:  — 


Tnde  or  CMUng. 


1901. 


1902. 


1903. 


1004. 


MdU$t  per  day,  toUhout  hoard  and  lodging. 


Carpenters     

Blaoksmiths 

Bnoklayars    

Masons  

Plasterers 

Painters     

Botfevmabers    

Labourers  and  navvies   ... 


d. 
10    0 


8.    d. 
9    6 


9  0 

0 

0 

11  0 

11 

0 

11  0 

11 

0 

10  0 

10 

0 

9  0 

9 

0 

10  4 

10 

3 

6  10 

7 

0 

s.  d. 

B.  d. 

s.  d. 

9  6 

9  0 

9  4 

9  0 

9  0 

10  9 

11  0 

11  0 

11  0 

11  0 

11  0 

11  0 

10  0 

10  0 

10  0 

9  4 

9  4 

9  4 

10  a 

10  3 

10  3 

7  1 

7  1 

7  0 

Farm  labourer  . 


Males,  per  week,  with  hoard  and  lodging, 
1     17    6    1    16    0    I    16    0    1     16    0 

Females,  per  week^  wOh  hoard  and  lodging. 


HottBemaidfl  

Lanndrevtes  

Nursemaids  

General  servants  . 
Ckwks 


12    6    !     12    6 
17    6    1     17    6 


7  0 
14  0 
22    6 


11  0 
14  0 
22    6 


8. 

d. 

10 

a 

JO 

0 

u 

0 

11 

o 

10 

0 

9 

4 

H) 

a 

7 

9 

12  0 

12  0 

12  0 

17  6 

•l5  0 

18  0 

11  0 

10  0 

10  0 

13  0 

10  0 

15  0 

19  0 

17  e 

n  0 

16    0    I    15    O 


12  0 

20  0 

10  0 

15  0 

17  0 


Trade  Uiwons. 

Under  the  ''Trade  Union  Act  of  1881,"  the  term  ''Trade  Utrion  "  is 
defined  to  mean  "any  combination,  whether  temporary  or  permanent, 
for  regulating  the  relations  between  workmen  and  employers,  or  between 
workmen  and  workmen,  or  between  employer  and  employers,  for  im- 
posing restrictive  conditions  on  the  conduct  of  any  trade  or  business^ 
whether  such  combination  would  or  would  not,  if  this  Act  had  not  been 
passed,  have  been  deemed  to.  have  been  an  unlawful  combination  by 
reason  of  some  one  or  more  of  its  purposes  being  in  restraint  of  trade." 

After  the  passing  of  the  Act  of  1881,  the  advantages  of  registrstitm 
were  seen  by  the  existent  unions,  and  on  an  average  about  ten  unions  per 
annum  applied  for  enrolment  during  the  first  eight  years.  In  189^ 
the  State  experienced  great  industrial  disturbances,  and  the  trades 
were  roused  to  great  activity,  so  that  during  the  next  two  years  59  unioBB 
came  into  existence,  38  in  1890,  and  21  in  1891.  The  force  of  the 
movement  had  then,  however,  spent  itself,  and  during  the  nine  years, 
ended  1900,  only  30  new  bodies  sought  registration.  In  1901  the 
Industrial  Arbitration  Act  was  passed,  with  the  consequence  that  the 
unions  once  more  became  active,  and  during  the  four  years  1901  to  1904, 
no  less  than  116  new  unions  were  formed.  The  total  number  of  unions 
formed  up  to  the  end  of  1905  was  292.  Of  these  there  were  on  that  date 
137  or  47  per  cent,  in  existence,  and  155  or  53  per  cent,  had  disappeared 
by  amalgamation,  cancellation,  or  dissolution.  It  may  be  mentioned  that 
out  of  125  unions  formed  during  the  last  six  years,  35  have  alsesdy 
disappeared.  The  average  duration  of  the  extinct  unions  was  9  years, 
and  of  the  existent  unions  about  7  years. 
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The  unions  in  existence  at  the  end  of  1905  are  classified  as  follows, 
according  to  the  industries  or  callings  to  which  they  are  related:  — 


JnHmiff    •*..••••-••••.•••■•.....•.. 

Pastoral 

Shippiiig  and  sea  transport. 

Railways 

Other  land  transport   

Food  and  drink 

Clothing 


Ko.  <A  UnioiiB. 
17 

2 
II 

6 

8 
17 
11 


OMliiig.  No.  of  Uoioiw. 

Bnildmg  trades 14 

Eingineenng  and  iron  trades..  9 

Other  nmnttfisotnring  25 

Others 


Total. 


17 


137 


The  largest  unions  were  the  Australian  Workers'  Union  (Pastoral),  with 
over  17,800  members,  the  Colliery  Employees'  Federation,  with  5,700, 
and  the  Amalgamated  Railway  and  Tramway  Association,  with  4,600. 

The  following  statement  shows  the  position  of  the  unions  at  the  end 
of  1904  and  1905,  as  regards  finances  and  membership:  — 

190«.  1905. 

Number  of  UnionB  existent,  end  of  year 152                 137 

„               „        returning  membership 131                 137 

„               ,,               „        finanoial  statement 134                 137 

,,               „        supplying  no  return 18               

Total  income £82,li)9  £72,676 

Total  expenditiwe £78,752  £67,611 

Membership   79,815            84^898 

Income  per  member 198.  Od.  17s.    Id. 

Expenditure  per  member    188.  6d.  158.  lid. 

•  Anrossed  funds  per  member    17s.  3d.  17s.    3d. 


Industrial  Umoira. 

For  the  purposes  of  the  Industrial  Arbitration  Act,  passed  on  the 
10th  December,  1901,  industrial  unions  of  either  employers  or  employees 
may  be  formed.  The  employment  of  not  less  than  fifty  persons  entitles 
aa  employer  or  group  of  employers  to  registration,  and  a  trade  union  or 
aBsociation  of  trade  unions  is  entitled  to  registration  as  an  industrial 
union  of  employees.  For  further  information,  however,  on  industrial 
arbitration,  the  reader  is  referred  to  an  article  theveon,  by  Mr.  G.  €. 
Addison,  Registrar  of  the  Industrial  Arbitration  Court,  which  appears 
later  on  in  this  volume.  The  following  statement  shows,  during  the 
five  years  the  Act  has  been  in  force,  the  membership  of  the.  registered 
onions,  botii  employers  and  employees:  — 


Year. 

• 
Bmidoyoes'  Unions. 

Membership. 

Membership. 

1902 

2,302 

58,203 

1903 

2,916 

63,510 

1904 

3,204 

71,031 

•  19Q5 

3,343 

78,472 . 

1906 

3,044 

84,015 
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Importation  of  Labour. 

Since  the  cessation  of  assisted  immigration  by  the  State  there  has 
been  very  little  labour  imported  by  the  capitalists  and  manufacturers; 
in  fact,  almost  all  the  artisans  and  labourers  who  have  arrived  here 
within  the  last  few  years  have  been  those  who  have  left  the  other 
Australasian  provinces  in  the  hope  of  improving  their  position  in  New 
South  Wales. 

Under  the  Commonwealth  Immigration  Restriction  Act  of  1901,  the 
immigration  of  persons  under  a  contract  or  agreement  to  perform  manual 
labour  within  the  Commonwealth  was  prohibited,  except  in  the  case  of 
those  exempted  by  the  Minister  for  special  skill  required  in  Australia. 
But  under  the  Contract  Immigrants  Act  of  1905,  any  contract  immigrant 
may  land  in  Australia  if  the  terms  of  the  contract  have  been  previously 
approved  by  the  Minister  for  External  Affairs.  Contract  immigrants  are 
now  only  prohibited  if,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Minister,  the  remuneration 
and  other  conditions  of  employment  in  the  contract  are  not  as  advan- 
tageous to  the  immigrant  as  those  current  for  workers  of  the  same  class 
at  the  place  where  the  work  is  to  be  performed,  or  if  the  contoract  is  made 
in  contemplation  of  or  with  the  view  of  affecting  an  industrial  dispute. 


Production  from  all  Industries. 

In  other  chapters  of  this  work  details  have  been  given  of  the  various 
producing  industries,  and  in  the  following  table  they  have  been  grouped 
together  so  that  a  clear  idea  may  be  gathered  of  their  relative  importance 
in  adding  to  the  national  wealth.  To  extend  the  comparison  further,  the 
figures  for  the  last  two  years  are  shown  in  conjunction. 

As  previously  stated,  the  figures  show  the  actual  value  received  by  the 
producers  at  the  place  of  production,  and  in  the  manufacturing  industry 
they  represent  the  value  added  to  raw  materials  by  the  processes  of  treat- 
ment, not  the  value  of  articles  manufactured  or  work  done  : — 


Industry. 


Value  of  Prodoctioii. 


1904. 


Total. 


Per  head 
of  Population. 


1906. 


Total. 


Per  head 
of  Populatbn. 


Manufacturing  and  allied  processes. . 

Agriculture 

Bairyinff 

Pastoral  industry 

Mineral  production  

Forestry  and  fisheries  

Minor    industries    (poultry,^  bees, 
rabbits,  &c.) .' 

Total 


£ 
9,000,000 
5,4U,00<) 
2,753,000 
13,373,000 
6,243,000 
900,000 

799,000 


39,382,000 


£ 

s. 

d. 

6 

16  11 

3 

14  10 

1 

18 

1 

9 

4 

11 

4 

6 

3 

0  12 

6 

0  11 

1 

27 

4 

6 

£ 

10,598,000 
6,543,000 
3.123,000 

17,113.000 
6,897,000 
1,190,000 

1,228,000 


£  s.  d. 

7    3    4 

4  3 
2  2 
11  11 
4  13 
0  16 


0  16    7 


46,692,000 


31  11    7 


The  total  value  of  production  during  1905  was,  therefore,  no  less  than 
£46,692,000,  a  truly  remarkable  return  from  a  population  of  a  million 
and  a  half  under  any  conditions,  but  still  more  so  when  it  is  considered 
that  so  recently  as  1903  a  large  portion  of  the  country  was  in  the  grip  of 
a  severe  drought.  The  figures  are  far  in  advance  of  those  for  any  former 
year,  being  £7,310,000  in  excess  of  1904,  and  it  is  especially  gratifying 
to  note  that  the  increase  is  general  throughout  all  industries.  It  will  be 
seen  that  the  pastoral  industry  is  by  far  the  most  important  item  in  the 
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wealth  and  production  of  the  State,  and  in  1905  gave  a  return  equal  to 
J&ll  11b.  6d.  per  head  of  population.  The  manufacturing  industry 
occupied  second  place,  with  £7  Ss.  4d.  per  head. 

The  following  table  shows  the  total  value  of  production  in  various 
years  from  1871  onwards,  together  with  the  return  per  head  of 
population :  — 


Yew. 

V«hie  of 

Value  per  bead  of 

FOpalaOoo. 

£ 

£     8.     d. 

1871 

16,379,000 

30    5    3 

1881 

25,180.000 

32  18    3 

1891 

36,740,000 

32    3    5 

1901 

38,954.000 

28    7  10 

1904 

39.359,000 

27    4    8 

1905 

46,692,000 

31  11    7 

These  figures  show  that  since  1871  the  volume  of  production  has 
increased  by  over  31  millions,  and  the  value  per  head  of  population  by 
£1  6s.  3d.  From  the  primary  industries  alone  the  return  in  1905 
was  £36,094,000,  equal  to  £24  8s.  3d.  per  head,  or  what  is  perhaps  a 
better  standard,  £116  38.  5d.  per  square  mile.  This  is  the  highest 
return  yet  received  from  the  primary  industries,  and  affords  incontro- 
vertible testimony  to  the  wonderful  recuperative  powers  of  the  State,  and 
the  bountiful  returns  which  it  yields  under  favourable  conditions.  The 
figures  are  unsurpassed  by  any  country  outside  Australasia,  and  explain 
the  reason  why  the  State  is  enabled  to  bear  so  easily  its  relatively  great 
indebtedness. 
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FOOD  AND  PRICES. 

Food  Supply. 

The  soil  of  New  South  Wales  b  capable  of  producing  in  abundance  most 
of  the  things  essential  for  the  sustenance  of  human  life,  and  so  far  as  actual 
necessaries  are  concerned  the  State  is  practically  independent  of  outside 
assistance,  and  in  fact  is  in  a  position  to  export  them.  Considering  the 
comparatively  high  rate  of  wages  which  prevails,  food  of  all  kinds  is  fairly 
cheap,  and  articles  of  diet  which  in  other  countries  are  almost  within  the 
category  of  luxuries  are  in  New  South  Wales  largely  consumed  even  by  the 
poorest  classes. 

The  main  articles  of  consumption  in  the  State  are  meat  and  bread,  the 
retail  value  of  which  exceeds  43  per  cent,  of  the  total  expenditure  on  food. 

The  annual  consumption  of  the  principcd  articles  of  diet,  based  on  the 
average  of  the  last  ten  years,  was  as  follows  : — 

Flour   235-8  lb. 

Oatmeal  6*6  „ 

Rice 9-8  „ 

(Beef 146-4  lb.  ) 

Meat<  Mutton  ...      99-5,,     V   258-5  „    • 


(Beef 146-4  lb.  ) 

b<  Mutton  ...       99-5  „     V 
(Pork,  &c...       12-6  „     j 


Potatoes 173*8  „ 

Sugar  108-1  „ 

Butter !22l  „ 

Cheese 3*6  ,, 

Tea  7-0  ,. 

Cottbe  8-0  oz. 

Cocoa  and  chocolate 12*0  ,, 

The  average  consumption  of  wheat  is  nearly  6  bushels  per  head,  so  that 
about  9,000,000  bushels  are  now  required  for  home  consumption  as  food. 
The  production  in  an  ordinary  year  is  not  only  sufficient  to  cover  this  but 
also  to  leave  a  large  surplus  for  exportation  after  making  a  liberal  allowance 
for  the  requirements  for  seed,  &c. 

Oatmeal,  corn-flour,  and  rice  are  the  only  other  articles  of  cereal  produce 
largely  consumed.  Rice  is  not  grown  in  the  State,  and  the  quantity  required 
is  imported  either  directly  or  indirectly  from  Japan,  China,  and  India. 

Oatmeal  is  extensively  manufactured  in  the  State,  but  there  is  no  definite 
information  as  to  the  actual  output,  and  it  is  probable  that  the  consumption 
is  slightly  greater  than  the  figures  quoted. 

The  consumption  of  fresh  meat  is  enormous,  but  is  steadily  decreasing. 
The  high  prices  which  prevailed  a  few  years  ago  led  to  the  substitution  of 
vegetable  foods,  and  a  certain  portion  of  the  population  did  not  revert  to 
its  former  liberal  consumption  of  animal  food.  In  addition  it  may  be 
remarked  that  although  prices  have  again  become  normal,  they  are 
stimulated  to  a  certain  extent  by  the  export  trade,  and  have  never  reached 
their  former  low  level. 

In  the  matter  of  meat  supply  the  State  is  almost  independent  of  external 
assistance,  and  were  it  not  that  beef  is  preferred  to  mutton,  there  would  be 
no  necessity  for  the  importation  of  stock.  The  requirements  of  the  State 
for  food  alone  amounted  in  1905  to  320,000  head  of  cattle,  and  2,613,000 
head  of  sheep  ;  and  large  as  these  totals  are,  they  are  considerably  below 
the  average  of  previous  years. 
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The  swine  slaughtexed  dozing  1905  nmnVeied  289,096.  The  quantity  of 
bacon  and  hams  made,  according  to  the  retunui  ooUected,  was  11,602,440  lb., 
and  the  quantity  imported  during  the  year  was  3i,989,582  lb.  The  annual 
consumption  of  pork  and  its  manufactured  products  averages  about  12*5  lb. 
per  inhabitant. 

The  consumption  of  potatoes  amounted  in  1904  to  about  2,500,000  cwt., 
but  in  1905  it  fell  to  1,740,000  cwt.,  on  account  of  the  high  prices  which 
prevailed.  As  the  local  production  is  usually  about  1,000,000  cwt.  it  will  be 
seen  to  what  a  large  extent  the  State  is  dependent  upon  the  neighbouring 
provinces. 

The  consumption  of  sugar  is  enormous,  averaging  £'>bout  109  tb.  per  head 
during  each  year.  A  large  part  of  the  State  is  well  adapted  to  the  growth  of 
sugar-cane,  and  during  the  four  years  ended  with  Slst  March,  1899,  the 
average  area  cut  was  over  15,000  acres.  Since  then,  however,  the  area  cut 
annually  has  not  averaged  10,000  acres,  as  many  of  the  farmers  have 
abandoned  sugar-growing  in  favour  of  dairy-farming.  The  local  mills  pro- 
duced 20,100  tons  of  sugar  in  1905,  which  is  about  equal  to  the  average  of 
the  past  six  years,  and  as  the  total  requirements  of  the  State  are  about 
65,000  tons  an  import  of  nearly  45,000  tons  is  necessary  each  year. 

The  consumption  of  butter  is  increasing,  but  this  is  not  surprising  in  view 
of  the  great  improvement  in  the  quality  of  the  article,  and  its  comparative 
cheapness.  The  whole  of  the  butter  and  most  of  the  cheese  used  are  of  local 
manufacture,  and  almost  every  year  sees  an  increase  in  the  quantity  exported. 
The  butter  required  for  local  consumption  now  exceeds  39,000,000  lb.  per 
annum,  while  5,000,000  lb.  of  cheese  are  necessary. 

Tea  enters  largely  into  consumption,  the  average  being  about  7  lb.  per 
head  ;  while  the  annual  consumption  of  cofiee  is  about  half  a  pound  per  head. 

The  quantity  of  tobacco  consumed  in  1905  was  4,140,700  lb.,  the  figure 
including  tobacco,  cigars,  and  cigarettes.  This  is  equivalent  to  2*80  lb.  per 
inhabitant,  and  is  above  the  average  of  1904,  ^ich  was  2'69  lb.  per  head. 
The  consumption  is  gradually  increasing ;  from  1895  to  1899,  the  average 
per  head  was  just  over  2\  lb.,  and  from  1900  to  1904  not  quite  2f  !b.  per 
head.     The  consumption  in  1905  was  as  follows : — 


]>ekCi!iption. 

CODSV 

Imported. 

tmption  of  Tobftcco,  1906. 

Per  head 
of 

Population. 

■ 
Australiao. 

Total. 

Tobacco  

lb. 
475,700 
104,100 
38,900 

lb. 
2,950,500 
85,000 
486,500 

lb. 
3,420,200 
189.100 
525,400 

lb. 
2.32 

Cigars  

•13 

Cigarettes  

•35 

ToUl  

618,700 

3,522,000 

4,140,700 

2-80 

The  expenditure  on  tobacco  in  1905  amounted  to  £1,284,000,  or  17s 
per  head  of  population. 

In  regard  to  the  description  of  tobacco  used  there  has  been  a  great  ct 
during  recent  years,  a  noticeable  feature  being  the  large  increase  ir 
consumption  of  cigarettes.  In  1890  about  88  per  cent,  of  the  total. consi 
tion  was  of  ordinary  tobacco,  in  1905  the  proportion  had  fallen  to '82*' 
cent. ;  of  cigars  the  consumption  was  about  8*5  per  cent.,  compared 
4*6  per  cent,  at  present ;  and  of  cigarettes  3^1  per  cent,  in  1890,  Domj 
with  12*7  per  cent,  in  1905. 
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Consumption  of  Intoxtcants. 

The  consumption  of  alcohol  is  now  about  equal  to  the  average  of  ten  yp^rs 
^go,  although  some  of  the  intervening  years  show  a  considerable  increase, 
tw  will  be  seen  from  the  following  statement,  which  gives  the  average  con- 
sumption of  spirit  per  inhabitant  during  1891,  1895,  and  each  of  the  last  ten 
years : — 

Qallont.  Gallonp. 

1891  2-84  1900  •J-44 

1895  209  1901  246 

1896  2-12  1902 2-45 

1897  217  1903  2-20 

1898  2-22  1904  211 

1899  2-27  1906  2-1! 

These  figures  represent  the  amoimt  of  alcohol  contained  in  the  liquor 
iconsumed  ;  the  quantities  are  given  in  proof  spirit  as  being  a  measure  more 
easily  imderstood,  if  less  scientific,  than  that  of  absolute  alcohol. 

In  1891  the  consumption  was  2*84  gallons  per  inhabitant,  so  that  it  will 
i>e  seen  there  has  been  a  considerable  decrease  since  that  year. 

The  volume  of  spirits  consimied  in  the  State  during  1905  was  1,131,C00 
gallons,  of  which  127,600  gallons  were  Australian,  and  1,003,900  gallons  were 
imported. 

The  average  consumption  was  0'77  gallon  per  head,  slightly  below  the 
average  of  the  last  five  years,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  following  table  : — 


Tear. 

Oonsnmption  of  Spirita. 

Year. 

Total. 

Per 

Inhabitant. 

'^^^'            InhftbUant. 

gallons. 

gallons. 

gallon*. 

gallons. 

1891 

1,268,368 

Ill 

1900 

1.10.^969 

0-82 

1895 

921,468 

073 

1901 

1.245.652 

0-90 

1896 

941,716 

0-73 

1P02 

].260.4.'{8 

0^ 

1897 

926.606 

0-71 

1903 

1.127,222 

079 

1898 

986,326 

0-74 

1904 

1.126.400 

0-78 

1899 

1,005,799 

0-76 

1906 

1,131,500 

077 

The  average  consumption  of  beer  per  head  of  population  has  declined 
<M)nsiderably  since  1891,  and  in  1905  was  lower  than  in  any  previous  year 
for  which  information  is  available.  The  consumption  of  imported  beer  and 
wine  is  becoming  less  each  year,  although  not  to  the  extent  indicated  in 
the  table,  as  until  the  last  four  years  the  figures  included  the  imports  from 
the  other  Australian  States  : — 


ContampUon  of  Beer. 

Tear. 

Locally  t>rewed. 

Imported. 

Total 

Per  Inhabitant. 

gallons. 

gaUons. 

gallons. 
13,058.000 

gallons. 

1891 

10.594,000 

2,464,000 

11-43 

1896 

9,708,000 

1,629.000 

11. .337,000 

9-02 

1896 

10,073,000 

1.700.000 

11.773,000 

.    9-21 

1897 

10,688.500 

1.771,500 

12,460,000 

9*50 

1898 

11,533,000 

1.574.000 

13,107.000 

9-91 

1899 

12.106,000 

1,629,000 

13.736,000 

10-21 

1900 

13.274.734 

1,618.966 

14.893.700 

n-oo 

1901 

13.118,339 

1.757,907 

14.876.246 

10-84 

1902^ 

13.441.275 

1,121.277 

]4,562,5,'^2 

10*45 

1903 

12,571,768 

1,011,465 

13.683,22;< 

9r5 

1904 

12,079.400 

940,900 

13,020.300 

900 

1905 

12.327,900 

867,800 

13.195.700 

8-9J 
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The  amount  of  beer  dnink  in  1891  was  13,058,000  gallons,  an  average  of 
11*43  gallons  per  inhabitant;  but  notwithstanding  the  large  increase  m 
population,  the  quantity  consumed  in  1905  was  only  13,195,700  gallon^  or 
8*92  gallons  per  head. 

The  consumption  of  beer  and  spirits  can  be  determined  accurately  ;  but 
as  there  is  no  excise  duty  on  wine  it  is  only  possible  to  estimate  the  con- 
sumption on  the  basis  of  the  production,  and  the  results  can  hardly  be 
regarded  as  satisfactory  in  view  of  the  great  variations  shown  by  successive 
years. 

The  wine  entering  into  consumption  in  New  South  Wales  is  chiefly  the 
produce  of  Australian  vineyards  ;  but  the  quantity  produced  in  the  State  ia 
much  less  than  might  be  expected  in  a  country  so  eminently  adapted  to 
viticulture.  The  quantity  of  Australian  and  foreign  wines  consumed 
during  each  of  the  past  ten  years  is  shown  below  : — 


Year. 

Goosamptlon  of  Wine. 

AurtnOiMi. 

Foreign. 

Total 

1891 

gallonfl. 
788,038 

gallons. 
173,541 

gallona. 
961,579 

gftllons. 
0*84 

1895 

727.372 

80.685 

808.057 

0-64 

1896 

707.506 

81.561 

789,067 

0*62 

1897 

861.737 

76,494 

938,231 

0*72 

1898 

771.214 

76,918 

848.132 

0-6* 

1899 

831.765 

75.493 

907.258 

0*67 

1900 

816.908 

87.026 

903.934 

0-67 

1901 

700.017 

93,984 

794,001 

0*58^ 

1902 

851,539 

167,921 

1,019.460 

0*73. 

1903 

845.333 

107,551 

952,884 

o-6r 

1904 

941,100 

40,500 

981,600 

0-68-- 

1905 

1,075.500 

29.100 

1,104,600 

0-75 

The  amount  expended  upon  wines,  spirits,  and  fermented  liquors  consumed 
in  the  State  during  the  year  1905  was  about  £4,462,000.  Of  this  sum, 
£2,597,400  was  the  cost  of  liquors  to  the  retailer,  of  which  £1,117,400  repre- 
sents duty,  excise,  and  Ucense  fees,  and  £1,480,000  the  invoice  price  of  the  • 
goods.  The  cost  of  working  the  trade  and  the  profits  of  the  merchants  and 
retailers,  therefore,  came  to  £1,864,600.  The  expenditure  on  liquors  per 
inhabitant  amounted  to  £3  Os.  4d.  during  the  year,  which  is  undoubtedly  a 
large  sum,  representing  about  7  per  cent,  of  the  average  income,  butia 
jrot  considerably  below  the  amount  expended  in  1891,  as  will  be  seen  from  . 
the  following  table  : — 


Tear. 

Expenditoro  on  Intoxlcante. 

Total 

Per  Inhabitant 

£ 

£  8.     d. 

1891 

4,906,400 

4    5  11 

1895 

3,851,300 

3     1     a 

1896 

4,063,000 

3    3    r 

1897 

4,086,400 

3    2  11 

1898 

4,243,500 

3    4    2: 

1899 

4,402,250 

3    5    5 

1900 

4,769,900 

3  10    5- 

1901 

5,000.000 

3  12  lO 

1902 

4,875.000 

3  10    0 

1003 

4,569.000 

3    4    3 

1904 

4,406.000 

3    1     0 

1905 

4,462,000 

3    0    4 
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New  South  Wales  compaTes  fiavonrably  witli  oHhet  oountrieB  as  regards 
tKe  average  conBtiiDption  per  head  of  population  as  will  he  seen  from  tii6 
foBbwing  table.  The  figores  are  based  on  the  latest  available  data,  and 
in  nearly  all  cases  refer  to  the  year  1903  : — 


Ooantry. 


Consumptioii  per  HMtd  of  Popnlatioii. 


SplHts. 


Wln«. 


United  Kingdom  . 

Canada    

New  Zealand 

Denmark 

Sweden    

Belgium  , 

Germany 

France 

Italy 

United  States    .... 
New  South  Wales. 


gall.. 

galls. 

1-0 

0-4 

0-8 

0*8 

0-2 

3-2 

17 

1-2 

1-0 

18 

1-3 

1-4 

30-2 

0-3 

24-2 

1-2 

04 

0-8 

0-8 

gaUs. 

29-7 

4-8 

9-5 

20-8 

12-6 

47-7 

26-6 

4-8 


160 
8-9 


Denmark  consumes  more  spirits  per  head  than  any  other  country,  France 
more  wine,  and  Belgium  more  beer. 


Cost  of  Living. 

T?he  expenditure  of  the  people  of  New  South  Wales  during  1905  is  estimated 
at  £60^864,000,  and  this  includes  all  expenses  apart  from  those  incidental  to 
caning  the  incomes.  Of  this  total,  food  and  non-alcoholic  bevemgcs  represent 
oVet  one-third,  while  about  one- tenth  is  spent  on  tobacco  and  intoxicants. 
Thef  chief  items  are  summarised  below,  and  the  total  expenditure  and  t^e 
daily  cost  per  inhabitant  are  also  given  : — 


Division  of  Expenditure. 

Expenditure. 

Proportion 

of 
Expenditure. 

Amount 

Daily, 
per  Inhabitant. 

Food    &C 

23,161^000 

6,746,000 

6,882,000 

7,322,000 

668,000 

16,935,000 

d. 

10-3 
2-6 
3  1 
3-3 
•3 
7-5 

per  cent. 
38*1 

Tntoxicantfl  and  narcotics .,,,,.,  ^ 

9*4 

-Olothinff  and  draoerv  

11*2 

Rent  or  value  of  buildings  used  as  dwellings 
Direct  taxes  not  fallinn  on  trade  

12-4 
1*1 

^3Qndries 

27-8 

60,864,000 

271 
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Tbe  expenditvre  on  sundries  inchides  amongst  other  items,  ftimiture, 
books,  newspapers,  private  postage  and  telegrams,  fuel,  light,  honBehold 
expenses,  art  and  amusement,  personal  attend^ce  and  lodgmg,  and  medical 
attendance. 

The  cost  of  providing  food,  and  beverages  other  than  intoxicants,  con- 
sumed in  the  State  during  the  year  1905  is  set  down  at  £23,161,000.  This 
sum  represents  the  price  to  the  consumer,  and  covers  all  charges  except 
that  of  cooking  and  preparing  the  food  for  the  table.  The  expenditure  on 
wines,  spirits,  and  beer  amounted  to  £4,462,000,  so  that  the  total  expenditure 
for  all  food  and  beverages  was  £27,623,000,  equal  to  £18  13s.  8d.  per  inhabi- 
tant, or  12'3d.  daily.  Excluding  intoxicants,  the  yearly  exp^iditure  per 
inhabitant  was  £15  3e.  8d.,  and  the  average  per  day,  10*3d. 

The  avemge  annual  expenditure  on  food  is  subject  to  oonsiderable 
variation,  being  governed  by  the  prices  of  necessary  commodities  and 
also  by  the  degree  of  prosperity  enjoyed  by  the  mass  of  the  people.  In 
1904  the  average  daily  expenditure  on  food,  exclusive  of  intoxicants,  was 
only  9-4d. 

The  following  is  the  approximate  retail  cost  of  the  chief  articles  which 
enter  into  daily  consumption  : — 

£ 

Bread 2,836,000 

Fresh  meat,  fish,  game,  &c 7,172,000 

Vegetables  and  frmts 3,171,000 

Milk,  butter,  oheese,  tc 3,582,000 

Other  farm  produce 835,000 

Sugar 1,677,000 

Tea,  coffee,  Ac. 782,000 

Other  foods    2,595,000 

Non'Olooholic  beverages 492,000 

Total  expenditure  on  food 23,101,000 

Wines,  beer,  and  spirituous  liquor  4,462,000 

Total  fficpanditvEe  on  food  and  bevora|{ee  £27,623,000 


Pbices  oar  CoMiiiODiTiBS. 

The  area  of  New  South  Wales  is  so  extensive,  and  the  population,  except 
on  the  sea-board,  so  scattered,  that  the  determination  with  any  exactness 
of  the  average  prices  of  the  various  commodities  consumed  is  a  matter  of  no 
little  difficulty.  No  attempt  has  therefore  been  made  to  ascertain  the 
average  for  the  State,  and  in  the  following  pages  the  prices  refer  to  the 
Metropolitan  markets  alone. 
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The  following  table  exhibits  the  average  letail  prices  of  eight  standard 
commodities  during  each  year  since  1870 : — 


Yew. 

Braad 

per  Mb. 
lout 

Fteeh 

Beef  per 

lb. 

Butter 
per  lb. 

Obeeee 
per  lb. 

Sonr 
per  lb. 

Te* 
per  lb. 

Pbtaloet 

percwt. 

lUlae 
perbQibeL 

d. 

d. 

8.  d. 

8.  d. 

d. 

8.  d. 

8.  d. 

8.  d. 

1870 

ii 

3i 

2i 

1  3 

0  6 

4 

2  0 

5  0 

3  4 

1871 

1  3 

0  71 

4 

2  3 

4  0 

3  0 

1872 

H 

Si 

1  0 

0  9 

4 

1  9 

5  0 

2  8 

1873 

4 

2i 

1  3 

0  5 

4 

1  9 

3  6 

3  1 

1874 

3J 

4 

1  7 

0  6 

4 

1  9 

4  9 

4  6 

1875 

3 

n 

1  3 

0  9 

41 

1  9 

5  6 

4  3 

1876 

H 

1  3 

0  7 

4 

1  9 

4  9 

3  1 

1877 

4 

4i 

1  6 

0  6 

4 

2  0 

4  9 

3  4 

1878 

4 

4 

1  3 

0  6 

4 

1  9 

5  10 

4  0 

1879 

H 

4 

0  lOi 

0  6 

Si 

1  6 

6  0 

3  1 

1880 

3 

3i 

0  10 

0  7 

4 

2  0 

4  3 

2  6 

1881 

3i 

9 

0  101 

0  61 

31 

2  0 

4  0 

3  7 

1882 

4 

1  3 

0  8 

4 

2  0 

5  6 

5  4 

1883 

3i 

4 

1  4 

0  10 

4 

2  0 

6  0 

4  0 

1884 

3 

4i 

1  3 

0  9 

31 

I  6 

6  6 

5  0 

1885 

8 

4i 

1  9 

1  0 

3 

1  9 

5  6 

H  11 

1886 

3^ 

ik 

1  9 

}     1 

31 

1  9 

6  3 

3  9 

1887 

3i 

4 

1  4 

0  101 

31 

I  9 

5  0 

3  11 

1888 

3 

4 

1  7 

0  81 

3V 

1  6 

6  0 

3  4 

1889 

3i 

3 

1  4 

0  9 

31 

1  6 

9  0 

3  7 

1890 

3i 

4 

1  0 

0  8 

31 

1  6 

6  0 

3  10 

1891 

34 

4 

1  1 

0  9 

31 

2  0 

5  0 

2  11 

1892 

3i 

4 

1  3 

0  8 

3 

1  6 

5  6 

3  4 

1893 

3i 

4 

1  H 

0  8 

21 

1  6 

6  4 

4  0 

1894 

2| 

3 

1  0 

0  8 

21 

1  6 

4  6 

2  6 

1895 

2« 

3 

1  0 

0  8 

21 

1  6 

4  3 

2  9 

1896 

3 

3 

1  0 

0  8 

21 

1  6 

5  6 

2  7 

1897 

3 

2i 

1  0 

0  8 

21 

1  6 

5  3 

2  3 

1898 

2k 

2i 

1  0 

0  8 

2 

1  6 

9  0 

2  9 

1899 

3 

3i 

1  0 

0  8 

21 

1  6 

9  4 

3  4 

1900 

3 

3i 

0  11 

0  71 

21 
21 

I  4 

6  9 

3  0 

1901 

3 

5 

1  0 

0  8 

1  3 

7  6 

3  6 

1902 

31 

6 

1  2 

0  10 

21 

1  3 

7  6 

5  10 

1903 

3* 

5t 

0  11 

0  9 

21 

1  3 

5  10 

4  6 

1904 

2i 

5 

0  10* 

0  8 

21 

1  3 

4  0 

2  9 

3905 

2J 

5i 

1  1 

0  8 

21 

I  3 

10  6 

4  0 

1906 

2J 

54 

1  1 

0  81 

21 

1  3 

10  6 

3  9 

While  these  tables  are  useful  for  comparative  purposes,  and  most  instructive 
in  regard  to  the  cost  of  livin^^  during  the  period  over  which  they  extend, 
the  figures  do  not  disclose  what  is  perhaps  the  most  interesting  feature  in  a 
history  of  prices,  namely,  the  great  range  which  sometimes  occurs  in  one  year. 
The  variation  is,  as  might  have  been  expected,  most  noticeable  in  the  ca^  of 
perishable  produce. 

Potatoes  show  remarkable  fluctuations.  The  lowest  average  shown  in  the 
table  for  a  whole  twelvemonth  was  3s.  6d.  per  cwt.  in  1873,  and  the  highest 
(lOs.  6d.)  in  1905.  The  price  of  potatoes  during  1905  was  higher  than  at  any 
previous  period  since  1858. 

In  the  list  are  included  quotations  for  bread  at  per  2-tb.  loaf.  In  most 
years  the  price  varied  somewhat  regularly  with  that  of  wheat,  although 
there  are  exceptions  to  this  rule.  In  recent  years  inferior  bread  has  been 
cold  for  2d.  per  loa^  but  the  usual  price  is  from  2^.  to  3d.  per  loaf. 
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In  addition  to  the  eight  commodities  which  are  given  in  the  above  state- 
ment, the  following  list  of  the  average  retail  prices  of  articles  largely  used 
may  not  be  without  interest : — 


Year. 

B«oon 
per  lb. 

per^oi. 

Rico 
per  lb. 

Oat- 

meal 
per  lb. 

Coffee 
per  lb. 

Salt 
per  lb. 

Beer 

(ool.) 
per  gal. 

per  lb. 

Starch 
per  lb. 

Tobacoo  jTobaoco 
per  lb.  i  per  lb. 
(ool.)    'Ttaip.) 

B.    d. 

8.  d. 

d. 

d. 

1. 

d. 

d. 

B.    d. 

d. 

B. 

d. 

8. 

d. 

8.    d. 

1870 

0  10} 

1     4 

3 

4 

2 

1 

1     4 

4 

0 

7 

1 

3 

3    6 

1871 

0  94 

1     4 

24 

24 

0 

04 

2    3 

3 

0 

44 

1 

0 

3    0 

1872 

0    9 

1     1 

3 

3 

1 

01! 

1     4 

3 

0 

5 

1 

4 

3    6 

1873 

0    9 

1     4 

24 

2| 

2 

04 

2    3 

3 

0 

5 

2 

0 

3    6 

1874 

0    8{ 

1     6 

» 

H 

4 

04 

2    0 

2f 

0 

6 

1 

9 

3    3 

1875 

0  94 

1     6 

3 

3 

2 

H 

3    0 

3 

0 

5 

0 

0 

3    9 

1876 

0    9 

1     0 

3 

3 

2 

1 

2    0 

2f 

0 

5 

1 

9 

3    0 

1877 

0    8i 

1     6 

3 

H 

3 

1 

2    0 

2f 

0 

5 

2 

0 

3    9 

1878 

0    9 

1     3 

3 

3 

3 

0| 

2    0 

2 

0 

6 

1 

6 

3    9 

1879 

0    8 

1    7 

2J 

2* 

0 

0 

2    0 

2 

0 

5 

1 

6 

3    0 

1880 

0  74 

1    4 

3 

3 

5 

0 

2    0 

3 

0 

54 

2 

0 

4    0 

1881 

0    74 

1    0 

3 

3 

6 

on 

2    0 

3 

0 

f^i 

2 

0 

4    0 

1882 

1    0 

2    0 

3J 

4 

5 

1 

2    0 

24 

0 

6 

3 

0 

5    0 

1883 

1    0 

1  11 

3 

4 

9 

1 

2    0 

3 

0 

7 

3 

0 

6    0 

1884 

0  114 

1  11 

2y 

3 

4 

1 

2    0 

3 

0 

6 

3 

0 

5    0 

1885 

0  10^ 

1  10 

3 

3 

6 

Oi 

2    0 

3 

0 

64 

3 

0 

6    0 

1886 

0  104 

1    8 

3i 

2J 

6 

1 

2    0 

4 

0 

64 

0 

5    6 

1887 

0  10 

1     7 

3 

2« 

6 

1 

2    0 

34 

0 

64 

0 

6    6 

1888 

0  10} 

1    7 

3 

24 

6 

1 

2    0 

3 

0 

6 

0 

5    6 

1889 

0  11 

1    8 

3 

3i 

6 

1 

2    0 

3| 

0 

6 

0 

5    6 

1890 

1    Oi 

1    6 

4 

3 

0 

1 

2    0 

3, 

0 

5 

0 

6    0 

1891 

0  10 

1    6 

3 

24 

0 

1 

2    0 

3f 

0 

6 

0 

6    0 

]892 

0    9 

1    6 

3 

2t 

10 

OJ 

2    0 

3 

0 

44 

0 

6    0 

1893 

0  11 

1    6 

3 

2* 

10 

Oi 

2    0 

3 

0 

^ 

0 

6    0 

)894 

0    7 

1     3 

3 

21 

10 

Of 

2    0 

3 

0 

44 

0 

6    0 

1895 

0  74 

1    0 

2} 

2 

9 

Of 

2    0 

2 

0 

4 

0 

6    0 

1896 

0    7i 

1    0 

2 

0 

9 

04 

2    0 

2 

0 

4 

0 

6    0 

1897 

0    8 

1    0 

24 

24 

9 

OJ 

2    0 

24 

0 

4 

0 

6    0 

]S198 

0    84 

1    0 

2 

24 

9 

Of 

2    0 

24 

0 

4 

0 

6    0 

1899 

0    8 

0  11 

2 

2* 
0. 

10 

1 

2    0 

24 

0 

3f 

0 

6    0 

1900 

0  74 

0  11 

21 

6 

04 

2    0 

3 

0 

34 

0 

6    0 

1901 

0    8} 

1     3 

24 

2J 

6 

04 

2    0 

3 

0 

4 

0 

6    0 

1902 

0  10 

1    0 

24 

2* 
24 

6 

0} 
0} 

2    0 

3 

0 

4 

0 

6    0 

1903 

0  10 

1     G 

3 

6 

2    0 

4 

0 

6 

0 

6    0 

1904 

0    8 

1     0 

24 

24 

6 

on 

2    0 

4 

0 

5 

0 

6    0 

)905 

0    9 

1    0 

24 

24 

6 

Of 

2    0 

34 

0 

5 

3 

6    0 

1906 

0    9} 

1     1 

24 

24 

6 

Of 

2    0 

34 

0 

5 

3 

6    0 

In  the  quotation  of  prices  in  the  foregoing  tables  the  figures  given  are 
those  charged  in  the  shops  throughout  the  metropolitan  district.  It  is  quite 
possible  that  produce  of  all  kinds  may  have  been  bought  at  cheaper  rates 
than  those  stated  ;  but  the  figures  will  be  found  to  represent  the  fair  average 
rates,  having  regard  to  the  class  of  goods  consumed.  A  mere  consideration 
of  prices,  however,  gives  but  little  idea  of  the  change  in  the  economic 
condition  of  the  people,  for  the  great  improvement  in  the  quality  of  the 
articles  should  also  be  taken  into  account. 


Wholesale  Prices. 

The  average  wholesale  prices  of  the  principal  kinds  of  farm  and  dairy 
produce  are  given  in  the  following  statement  for  the  seven  years,  1900  to 
1906.  The  average  for  the  year  represents  the  mean  of  the  prices  ruling 
during  each  month,  and  does  not  take  into  account  the  quantity  sold  during 
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the  raontk.    The  figures  are  those  quoted  by  the  middleman  and  not  those 
obtained  by  the  produoeni : — 


Eurm  and  Dairy 
Produce. 

1900. 

1901. 

1902. 

1908 

1904. 

i9oe 

I 

W08. 

£      8. 

d. 

£     B.     d. 

£    s. 

d. 

£ 

i. 

d. 

£    s. 

d. 

£     8. 

d. 

£     8.     d. 

Wheat    ...bush. 

0    2 

84 

0    2    8  10    4 

5 

0 

6 

1« 

0    3 

21 

0    3 

5 

0    3     3 

Flour       ..  ton 

6    6 

6 

6    6    4  1  9    8 

9 

12 

6 

0 

9  19 

0 

7  19 

6 

7  116 

Bran       ...bush. 

0    0 

n 

0    0    8i    0    1 

as 

0 

0  HI 

0    0 

64 

0    0 

9f 

0    0     9^ 

roUard  ...    „ 

0    0 

81   0    0    9i!  0     1 

4i 

0 

1 

2 

0    0 

n 

0    1 

Oi 

0    0  lOi 

Barley    ...   „ 

0    2 

3     0    2    2i  0    3 

91 

0 

3 

11 

0    2 

2i 

0    2 

8f 

0    3     5i 

Oats        ...   „ 

0    2 

3ii  0    2    3|   0    3 

5 

0 

2 

1\ 

0    2 

24 

0    2 

7* 

0    2  10| 

Maize      ...   ,, 

0    2 

8i|  0    2    8|   0    4 

10 

0 

3 

n 

0    2 

2 

0    3 

2| 

0    3     0 

Potatoes...  ton 

S  1.3 

3 

5     1     3     6  10 

6 

4 

5 

0 

3    8 

9 

7    7 

6 

7  10     0 

Onions    ..,   ,, 

4  17 

0 

9    0    6 

6    4 

0 

3  18 

6 

3  10 

3 

14    8 

3 

6    9     0 

Hay- 

Oaten  or 

Wheaten  „ 

2  15 

3 

3  16.  0 

6    0 

0 

4 

19 

6 

2  19 

6 

3    5 

9 

3  12    e 

Lucerne..   ,, 

2  12 

0 

2  11  10     5  14 

10 

3 

14 

0 

2    6 

3 

3    0 

10 

3  17     0 

Straw     ...   „ 

1  17 

6 

1  18    3  13     1 

0 

2 

16 

6 

1  19 

0 

1  14 

3 

2     4     0 

Chaff      ...   ., 

3    2 

3  1  3  10    6     5    6 

9 

5 

3 

9 

3    6 

0 

3  11 

3 

3  13    6 

Butter    ...   lb. 

0    0 

9|'  0    0  lOi   0     1 

2i 

0 

0 

11 

0    0 

8 

0    0  10 

0    0  10 

Chee8e(loaf)  „ 

0    0 

5il  0    0    5i  0    0 

8 

0 

0 

7 

0    0 

41 

0    0 

61 

0    0    » 

Bacon     ...   „ 

0    0 

6  I  0    0    7  1  0    0 

9 

0 

0 

9 

0    0 

7 

0    0 

6 

0    0    7 

Eggs       ...  doz. 

0  0  lui  0  0  lu;  0  1 

2i 

0 

1 

2J 

0     1 

04 

0    0  104 

0    0  11 

Poultry- 

1 

Fowls    ...  pair 

0    2 

10 

0    3    3  1  0    3 

8 

0 

4 

0 

0    3 

6 

0    2 

8 

0    3    3 

Ducks  ...    „ 

0    3 

0 

0    3     110    3 

7 

0 

4 

0 

0    3 

3 

0    2 

6 

0    3    3 

Geese    ...   ,, 

0    5 

6 

0    6    2     0    6 

3 

0 

6 

6 

0    5 

9 

0    4 

6 

0    5    3 

Turkeys..    „ 

0  11 

0 

0  11    0  1  0  11 

6 

0 

12 

3 

0  10 

6 

0  12 

0 

0  11     6 

Bee  produce- 

1 

Honey  ...   lb. 

0    0 

2i 

0    0    2i   0    0 

3 

0 

0 

3 

0    0 

24 

0    0 

2g 

0    0    3J 

Wax      ...   „ 

0    1 

Oi 

0    1     1  1  0    1 

1 

1 

0 

1 

1 

0     1 

H 

0     1 

14 

0    1     2 

The  figures  call  for  little  comment  beyond  the  caution  already  given  in 
regard  to  the  prices  of  commodities  generaDy — that  the  averages  are  irrespec- 
tive of  the  quantities  sold.  As  regards  most  of  the  articles  in  the  list,  the 
lower  the  price  the  larger  the  consumption.  The  exception  to  this  rule  is 
poultry,  which  is  most  in  demand  before  the  Christmas  season,  when  prices 
arc  correspondingly  high. 

For  locally-grown  wheat  the  quotations  during  1906  ranged  from  3s.  Od. 
in  December  to  3a.  6d.  in  June.  Barley  and  oats  are  for  the  most  part 
imported,  and  the  prices  of  these  cereals  during  the  year  call  for  little  notice. 
Maiae,  on  the  contrary*  is  largely  of  local  growth,  and  its  price  varied  from 
2s.  ^d.  in  December  to  ^s.  2d.  in  January.  Prices  for  the  various  kinds  of 
fodder  were  high  at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  and  continued  so  for  the 
fin^  six  month,  after  which  they  decreased  considerably.  Root  crops  show 
very  great  range.  Thus,  potatoes  varied  between  £5  9s.  3d.  in  January  and 
£8  15s.  Od.  per  ton  in  April ;  while  onions  sold  for  £12  per  ton  in  November, 
as  against  £2  7s.  6d.  in  February. 

The  prices  of  the  items  set  forth  in  the  tables  just  given  are  determined 
by  the  local,  or  at  all  events  the  Australian  demand,  wheat,  of  course,  being 
an  exception,  its  price  being  fixed  by  that  ruling  in  the  markets  of  the  world. 

The  prices  of  pastoral  and  other  raw t  produoey  which  form  .so  lai^  a 
proportion  of  the  exports  of  the  State,  are  not.  sensibly  afEected  by.  local 
oonsumpiion,  but  are  established  by*  the  prices  iruling  in  London^     In  the 
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following  table  are  given  for  five  yeata  the  Sydney  f .o.b.  prices  of  the  principal 
yatotal  products : — 


FMtoml  Produce. 


1908. 


1906. 


1906. 


B«ef « lb. 

Matton    » ,, 

Wool— Greaay   „ 

Boowed „ 

-with  Wool bale 

without  Wool 

Hides  each 

Leather  bale 

Hair lb. 

Bones  cwt. 

Horns  100 

Hoofs  owt. 

Tallow  , 

Qlue-pieces ,, 


0  1 
18  8 
12    0 

1  0 
30  10 

0    1 

0  4 

1  11 

0  4 

1  8 
0  10 


d. 
2 
2 

9 
0 
0 
0 

li 

7 

8 

0 

1 

1 


£ 

0 

0 

0 

0 

19 

12 

1 

|32 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 


d. 
2 
2 
H 

0 


0    0 


12  10 
5  10 
5  1 
8  10 


d. 
0    If 


1  10 

10  0 
1  3 
6    3 

13  4 
8  3 
1  10 

11  6 


s.  d. 
0  2 
0    2^ 

0  9; 

6* 
0 
4 
0 

4 

6i 

7     8 
11     8 


8  10 
2  6 
8    4 


s.  d. 
0    If 
0    2i 

0  102 

1  6 


10 
3 

7 


JO  0 
1  11 
8    8 

15  2 
8    3 


Leather  is  included  as  a  pastoral  product,  although  it  might  be  reckoned 
as  a  manufactured  article.  Wool,  the  staple  product  of  the  State,  continued 
to  bring  high  prices  throughout  the  year,  and  in  December  the  average 
selling  price  lor  greasy  wool  was  11  ^d.  per  lb.  The  prices  of  the  other  articles 
were  also  well  maintained  throughout  the  year.  Sheepskins  were  nearly  30 
per  cent,  higher  than  in  1905,  and  are  now  worth  twice  as  much  as  in  1901. 
Greasy  wool  and  scoured  wool  were  about  50  per  cent,  higher  than  in  1901. 

The  next  table  shows  the  Sydney  f.o.b.  prices  of  the  principal  metals 
and  of  coal  produced  in  the  State.  These,  like  the  pastoral  products,  are 
not  affected  by  the  local  demand,  but  depend  upon  the  prices  obtained  in 
the  world's  markets: — 


MeUlB. 


I 


1902. 


I 


1906. 


1906. 


Silver    oz. 

Copper ton 

Tin ton 

Lead ton 

Coal  ton 


£    8.  d. 

0    2  0 

49  13  4 

118    3  4 

10    3  4 

0  10  3 


£    8.   d. 


0    2 

55     1 

124  13 

10  15 


0  10    1 


£    8.  4. 

0    2  IH 

55  18  4 

123  16  8 

11     0  0 

0    9  5 


£    8. 

0    2 

66  18 

141     0 

12  13 

0    8 


£    8. 

0    2 

85  10 

178  18 

16  10 


d. 

0 
4 
0 


0    8    9 


The  values  of  all  the  industrial  metals  were  more  than  maintained  during 
1906,  and  the  increases  in  silver  and  lead  are  especially  satisfactory  in  view 
of  the  State's  enormous  interests  in  these  metals. 

House  Bents. 

The  rents  paid  for  dwellings  form  a  large  deduction  from  the  earnings  of 
the  manual  labour  class  in  any  community.  In  the  city  of  Sydney  and 
euburbfi,  dwellings  occupied  by  the  labouring  classes  yield  rents  as  follows  : — 
•  Three  rooms,  from  8s.  to  10b.  per  week;  four  rooms,  from  10s.  to  12b. 
per  week ;  and  five  rooms,  12s.  to  15s.  per  week.  Dwellings  of  more  than 
five  looms  are  not  often  occupied  by  labpuring-class  families,  unless  there  arc 
giown-up  sons  and  daughters  who  contribute  to  the  family  earnings.  The 
lants.vary  in  the  suburbs  in  accordance  with  the  class  of  people  which 
ocunpriaes  the  population  ;  in  several  of  the  more. recently  developed  localities 
it  is  impossible  to.  obtain  dwellings  under  12b.  6s.  per  week,  as  builders  and 
house  agents  do  not  seek  to  encourage  the,  immigratipn  of  the  poorer  classes 
•to  these  .localities.  . 

Speaking  fenenilly,  the  deduction  from  a  labourer's  income  lor  rent,  exceeds 
25  per.  cent.,  which*. irow.yi^][iatever .point  it  is  viewed,  n^ust  be  regarded  as 
excessive. 
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Price  Levels. 


The  total  value  of  the  exports  of  the  State  is  greatly  affected  by  the  mom 
obtained  for  certain  leading  lines  of  raw  produce,  of  which  wool  and  coal 
are  the  most  important.  In  the  following  table  the  price  level  of  domestic 
exports  is  given  for  forty-six  years,  beginning  with  1860.  In  order  to 
ascertain  the  price-level,  all  the  principal  articles  of  domestic  produce  exported 
have  been  taken,  and  the  prices  of  1905  and  the  average  prices  of  the  five 
years  1870-74  have  been  applied  to  the  quantities  of  each  year,  and  th« 
result  compared  with  the  actual  total  of  such  year.  The  value  of  the  article? 
taken  to  obtain  the  price-level  amounts  on  an  average  to  more  than  90  per 
cent,  of  the  domestic  exports,  exclusive  of  gold.  It  is  considered  that  the 
svstem  adopted  enables  a  truer  estimate  of  the  relative  prices  to  be  obtained 
than  that  of  selecting  the  prices  of  certain  articles  without  giving  due  weight 
to  the  quantities  of  such  articles  exported  : — 


Prioe-level  of  Exports. 

1 

<     Year. 

t 
1 

Prioe-lerel 

0  Exports. 

Year. 

1906  prioM 
-1,00U. 

Avenge  of 
1870-74  prices  1 
-  1,000.     1 

1906  prices 

-i.ooa 

Average  of 

1870-74  prices 

-1,000. 

1860 

1,602 

1,247 

1883 

1,191 

926 

1861 

1,600 

1,244 

1884 

1,178 

919 

1862 

1,685 

1,310 

1885 

1,036 

806 

1863 

1,530 

1,191 

1886 

996 

775 

1864 

1,692 

1,.316 

1887 

1,023 

797 

1865 

1,548 

1,203 

1888 

992 

773 

1866 

1,604 

1,249 

1889 

1,008 

785 

1867 

1.483 

1,154 

1890 

974 

758 

1868 

1,484 

1,155 

1891 

886 

689 

1860 

1,353 

1,053 

1892 

839 

652 

1870 

1,130 

879 

1893 

758 

590 

1871 

1,379 

1,075 

1894 

683 

532 

1872 

1,259 

979 

1895 

701 

546 

1873 

1,335 

1,037 

1896 

738 

573 

1874 

1.323 

1,028 

1897 

717 

557 

1875 

1,317 

1,027 

1898 

758 

590 

1876 

1,248 

972 

1899 

946 

736 

1877 

1,146 

891 

1900 

877 

682 

1878 

1,1.39 

887 

1901 

848 

659 

1879 

1,183 

921 

1902 

900 

700 

1880 

1,162 

903 

1903 

958 

745 

1881 

1,153 

897 

1904 

933 

726 

1882 

IJOl 

926 

1905 

1,000 

778 

These  figures  show  that  there  has  been  a  great  fall  in  the  prices  of  produce 
exported  since  1860,  or  still  greater  since  1864,  viz.,  from  the  index  number 
1,316  to  778,  or  over  41  per  cent.  Marked  fluctuations,  ranging  to  about 
10  per  cent.,  occurred  between  1860  and  1866,  when  the  index  number  was 
about  the  same  as  in  the  first-named  year.  From  1866  to  1870  there  was  a 
drop  from  1,249  to  879,  or  nearly  90  per  cent.  A  rise  followed  in  1871  to 
1,075,  or  about  20  per  cent.,  after  which  for  three  years  prices  continued 
fairly  steady  until  there  was  a  further  decline  in  1878  to  887.  In  1879  the 
level  rose  to  921,  and  for  the  next  four  years  prices  continued  without  much 
change,  but  from  1884  to  1885  there  was  a  fall  from  919  to  806.  This  was 
succeeded  by  a  fairly  even  range  until  1889,  when  the  level  stood  at  785. 
From  1889  there  was  a  steep  decline  to  532  in  1894,  a  fall  of  32  per  cent, 
over  the  whole  period  of  five  years.  During  the  following  two  years  there 
was  a  slight  rise,  the  level  for  1896  standing  at  573,  but  in  1897  there  was 
again  a  decline  to  557,  followed  by  a  further  rise  to  736  in  1899,  and  agam 
falling  to  659  in  1901.  In  1903  there  was  a  rise  to  745,  and  a  slight  decline 
in  1904  to  726.  The  fall  during  the  whole  period  of  forty-four  years  was 
about  38  per  cent.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  purchasing  power  of  money  has 
steadily  increased  since  1864,  if  the  customs  values  of  the  exports  fairly 
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represent  tne  prices  ruling  in  the  general  communityy  whether  in  the  State 
or  elsewhere,  and  that  208.  in  1905  would  purchase  the  sama  articles  of 
domestic  export  which  in  1864  would  have  cost  34s. 

The  chief  articles  of  domestic  export  are  wool,  coal,  tin,  silver,  silver-lead 
and  ore,  copper,  skins,  tallow,  and  leather.  Other  articles  have  also  been 
exported  to  considerable  value  in  times  past,  but  their  importance  has 
disappeared,  or  is  lost  in  comparison  with  that  of  the  products  just  named. 
Wool  and  coal  have  contributed  greatly  to  the  wealth  of  the  State,  and  the 
fluctuation  in  their  prices  has  had  a  very  marked  effect  on  the  condition  of 
trade.  The  price-level  of  these  commodities  has  been  computed  for  the  period 
which  is  covered  by  the  general  table  just  given.  It  will  be  seen  that  the 
fluctuations  in  the  value  both  of  wool  and  of  coal  have  been  more  marked 
than  those  in  the  value  of  the  general  exports,  but  the  same  tendency  to  fall 
is  clearly  enough  discernible  : — 


Prioe-level. 

Tour. 

Wool.                       1                        Coal. 

IMGprioM 
=  1.000. 

Average  of 

1870-74  prices 

»  1,000l 

lOOfiprioet 
=  1,00a 

Avenge  of 

1870-74  prioet 

»  1,000. 

iseo 

1,735 

1,673 

1,010 

1,408 

1861 

1,026 

1,746 

1,803 

1,380 

1862 

1,837 

1,666 

1.042 

1,424 

1863 

1,643 

1,480 

1,805 

1,324 

1864 

1,812 

1,673 

1,303 

1,023 

1865 

1,631 

1,388 

1,366 

1,001 

1866 

1,616 

1,374 

1,350 

007 

1867 

1,632 

1,380 

1.307 

050 

1868 

1,434 

1,200 

1,305 

056 

1860 

1,224 

1,108 

1,223 

807 

1870 

030 

852 

1,135 

832 

1871 

1,262 

1,146 

1,113 

816 

1872 

1,082 

081 

1,127 

827 

1873 

1,124 

1,010 

1,666 

1.223 

1874   . 

1,106 

1,003 

1,774 

1,302 

1876 

1,085 

084 

1,774 

1,302 

1876 

1,043 

046 

1,782 

1,203 

1877 

003 

000 

1,736 

1.273 

1878 

043 

854 

1,724 

1,265 

1879 

1,005 

Oil 

1,706 

1,252 

1880 

1,017 

022 

1,385 

1,016 

1881 

1,013 

018 

001 

726 

1882 

000 

006 

1,256 

022 

1883 

1,016 

020 

1,344 

086 

1884 

1,017 

022 

1,340 

000 

1885 

856 

777 

1,340 

000 

1886 

705 

721 

1,337 

080 

1887 

817 

741 

1,314 

064 

1888 

783 

700 

1,357 

005 

1888 

824 

747 

1,311 

063 

1800 

771 

700 

1,327 

074 

1801 

683 

610 

1.274 

035 

1802 

671 

608 

1,150 

844 

1803 

601 

646 

1,086 

706 

1804 

666 

604 

025 

678 

1805 

618 

660 

872 

640 

1806 

661 

600 

880 

652 

1807 

637 

678 

863 

633 

1808 

686 

622 

843 

618 

1800 

067 

867 

878 

644 

1000 

777 

704 

023 

677 

1001 

706 

640 

1.217 

803 

1002 

817 

741 

1,205 

884 

1003 

013 

828 

1,188 

872 

1004 

005 

821 

1,100 

814 

1005 

1,000 

007 

1.000 

734 
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A  Bunilar  table  ter  silver  is  grven  below,  oommencnag  with  the  yeaer  mft, 
wben  eSbmr-ixaaaaig  in  New  Sooth  Wales  ^t  beoame  an  important  iudusiiy, 
owing  to  the  discovery  of  i^  Sdverton  and  BkxiiMn  HUl  mines  : — 


TOMV 

Pr0^16V6I  of'  oIlWl. 

Y«Mr. 

WUmAmmiOtmrm. 

10O6l>rio««V)OO. 

IfiSA  pri«»«1.0«0. 

ISMiniewx:  Vm.  IBSiiiwwi  rr  usii. 

l«Bi 

1,743 

1,090 

1696 

1^029 

M 

1886 

1.872 

969 

1896 

1.099 

60V 

1886 

1,561 

896 

1897 

948 

644 

1887 

1,535 

880 

1898 

926 

521 

1888 

1.475 

846 

1899 

944 

6U. 

1880 

1,408 

842 

1900 

973 

668 

1890 

1.64a 

942 

1901 

977 

661 

18di 

l,iJ58 

890 

1902 

868 

498 

1892 

1,389 

785 

1903 

896 

614 

1898 

1,226 

703 

1904 

938 

638 

1894 

998 

672 

1905 

1.000 

674 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  the  State  is  altogetiier  a  loser  by  the  fall  in 
the  prices  of  its  exports,  because  the  power  of  those  exports  to  purchase 
imports  must  also  be  taken  into  consideration.  It  will,  therefon,  be  necessary 
to  consider  also  the  price*level  of  imports.  As  there  exist  no  reliable  data 
on  which  price-levels  for  imports  can  be  based  prior  to  1870,  the  table  com- 
mences with  that  year. 


Price'lerel  of  Imports.      " 

^i.ooa    ,     =1000.    |1 


Prioe-level  of  Importa. 


Year. 


1870 
1871 
1872 
1873 
1874 
1876 
1876 
1877 
1878 
1879 
1880 
1881 
1882 
1883 
1B84 
1886 
1886 
1887 


1,224 

966 

1,239 

970 

1,286 

1,014 

1,307 

1.030 

1,294 

1,020 

1,218 

962 

1,197 

914 

1,151 

908 

1,141 

900 

1,094 

862 

1,101 

868 

1,090 

869 

1,084 

865 

1,102 

869 

1,093 

862 

1,003 

790 

984 

776 

998 

783 

779 
812 
804 
767 
736 
708 
673 
666 
693 
700 
708 
704 
762 
738 
760 
740 
742 
788 


It  m)Ety  be  said  generally  that  the  fall  in  prices  was  somewhat  in  favour  of 
the  exports  up  to  the  3^eaT  1886.  During  the  next  twelve  yean  the  average 
values  of  the  exports  fell  away,  much  more  rapidly  than  the  imports,  but 
during  the  five  years  ended  with  1904  a  much  more  favounAle  result  is 
shown.  A  clearer  view  of  the  operation  of  the  faQ  in  prices  will  be  obtained 
from  the  table  which  is  jpven  below,  showing  the  price-leyels  of  imports  ol 
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merchandise  for  home  consamptdon,  and  exports  of  domestic  prod.iC'')^  for 
periods  of  five  years,  with  the  relative  fall  per  cent. : — 


Imports. 


Period. 


j     Artngt  of 
five  yean, 
1870-4, 
prices  >-.l>Mt. 


Decline  io 
prices  in  five 

pereent 


Exports. 


Areruge  ot 

five  years, 

1870-4, 

prices  =  1,000. 


Decline  in 

prices  in  five 

years, 

percent. 


1870-74 
1876^79 
1880-84 
1885-89 
1890-04 
1806-99 
19(NMH 
1905 


1,000 
915 
863 
788 
737 
6M 
746 
788 


8-6 
6-9 
8-6 
6-5 
5«8 
•7-6 
•5-6 


1,000 

... 

940 

6-0 

914 

,   2-9 

787 

13*8 

645 

18-0 

600 

70 

702 

•17-0 

778 

*J0-8 

*lnecease. 

It  will  be  seen  that,  assuming  the  index  number  of  the  five  Year^  1870>4 
tc  be  l^OOOy  the  fall  in  the  succeeding  five  years  was  8.5  per  cent,  for  the 
imports,  as  compared  with  6  per  cent,  for  the  exports.  iSie  average  value 
of  tiie  ixnpocts  for  the  five  years  ending  1884  was  5*9  per  cent,  less  than  in  the 
pieoeding  quinqoemual  period,  whereas  the  difierence  in  the  value  of  the 
eospoirts  was  2*9  per  cent.  The  index  number  for  1885"9  for  both  imports  and 
esipcyrts  was  .pvacticaUy  the  tame  figure,  as  the  fall  in  the  value  of  Hid  exports 
waa  nmeh  greater  than  in  the  vakie  of  the  impocts  which  Hkeiy  purohaeed. 
This  unffHrkmate  tiend  €ft  prices  was  continufsd  down  to  1895 ;  since  then, 
however,  prices  have  been  more  favourable,  and  in  the  period  ending  1904 
these  was  a  rise  of  17  per  cent,  on  the  export  prices  of  the  preceding  period, 
while  the  import  prices  increased  by  7*5  per  cent.  During  1906  this  happy 
state  of  affairs  was  continued,  as  all  pastoral  products  commanded  a  high 
price,  and  the  values  for  silver,  copper,  lead,  and  tin  were  the  highest 
realired  for  many  years.  The  value  of  the  production  from  primary 
.producing  industries  alone  was  £36,094,000,  the  highest  total  yet  attained. 
The  export  prices  show  a  rise  of  10*8  per  cent.,  and  as  the  prices  of  imports 
aofy  shoved  an  increase  of  5*6  per  cent.,  it  will  be  reaUzed  in  how  fortunate 
a  position  the  State  found  itself  at  the  close  of  the  year. 

New  South  Wales,  in  commcm  with  the  other  Australian  States,  is  chiefly 
4ifieoted  by  a  fall  in  prices  because  it  is  a  debtor  country.  As  the  whole 
of  the  interest  on  Gkyvemment  and  municipal  loans  has  to  be  paid  by  exports 
irrespective  of  the  fall,  and  as  a  large  portion  also  of  the  interest  payable 
to  private  investors  is  in  the  same  category,  any  fall  in  prices  is  a  matter 
of  very  serious  importance  to  these  States.  The  increase  in  prices  during 
'the  last  six  years  is,  therefore,  specially  gratifying,  and  should  the  prioes 
•t)l  Australian  pioduce  be  maintained,  as  they  weie  in  1906,  the  State  wiUbe 
enabled  to  bear  still  more  easily  its  heavy  interest  charges. 
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In  another  part  of  this  volume  there  is  a  description  of  the  meteorological 
conditions  of  Ne^  South  Wales,  so  that  the  following  is  simply  a  state- 
ment of  observations  recorded  by  the  Meteorological  Branch  of  the  Sydney 
Observatory.  According  to  these  records  it  is  found  that  New  South 
Wales  is  no  exception  to  the  rule,  that  the  temperature  of  lands  in  the 
Southern  Hemisphere  is  about  5  degrees  lower  than  of  countries  situated 
in  corresponding  latitudes  in  the  Northern.  Furthermore,  not  only  is 
the  climate  milder,  but  the  range  of  temperature  is  not  so  great.  This 
is  a  very  important  factor  in  estimating  the  healthiness  of  a  country. 
Sydney,  the  capital  of  New  South  Wales,  is  situated  on  the  coast,  half- 
way between  the  extreme  northern  and  southern  limits  of  the  State,  in 
latitude  33  degrees  51  minutes  41  seconds  south.  Its  mean  annual 
temperature  is  60*^  Fahrenheit,  corresponding  with  that  of  Barcelona 
in  Spain,  in  latitude  41  degrees  22  minutes  north,  and  Toulon  in  France, 
in  latitude  43  degrees  7  minutes  north.  The  range  is  only  17° 
calculated  over  a  period  of  forty-seven  years,  the  mean  Summer  tempera- 
ture  being  about  fl*^,  and  the  mean  Winter  temperature  54°.  At  Naples, 
which  has  about  the  same  mean  temperature  as  Sydney,  the  range  is  27°, 
between  the  means  74°  and  47°. 

The  following  table  shows  the  average  mon};hly  meteorological  conditions 
of  Sydney  during  each  month,  based  on  the  experience  of  the  forty-«even 
years  ended  1905:  — 


<i^ 


Temperature  (in  ehade). 


he 


Baliiltll. 


.1 


n 


§3 

o 

I' 


January  

Febraary , 

March.... 

April 

May 

June , 

July  

August , 

September 

October 

November 

December , 

The  whole  year 


29-957 
30007 
30-093 
30*140 
30*130 
30*120 
30148 
30*143 
30078 
30*037 
30*013 
29-947 


71-5 
711 
69*3 
64*6 
68*4 
54*4 
52-3 
54*8 
58-8 
63*4 
66*9 
69*9 


78*2 
77-2 
75*4 
70*8 
64*8 
60*5 
58*9 
62*2 
66*3 
70*9 
74-2 
771 


64*9 
64*8 
631 
58*2 
52-0 
48*2 
45*7 
47-6 
51-3 
55*8 
59-6 
62*8 


3*5*25 
4-811 
5-171 
5*630 
5*209 
5*418 
4-649 
3-168 
2*956 
2*959 
3*044 
2*507 


10*489 
18*556 
18*700 
24*490 
20*868 
16*296 
13*206 
14*886 
14*045 
10*810 
9*880 
7*804 


0-419 
0-344 
0*419 
0-060 
0*214 
0*190 
0*120 
0*040 
0-063 
0*210 
0-200 
0-453 


30*068 


63*0 


56-2 


49-117  !  24*490 


0040 


14*0 
13-9 
14-9 
13-5 
16-6 
12*6 
12-8 
11-6 
12-2 
13'0 
12*5 
13-0 


1503 
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New  South  Wales  may  be  divided,  naturally,  into  four  climatic 
divisions,  each  with  characteristic  features,  namely: — The  Coastal 
Division,  the  Tableland,  the  Western  Slopes,  and  the  Western  Plains. 

The  coastal  region  extends  from  28^  to  37^  south  latitude,  and  is  from 
30  to  150  miles  wide.  The  North  Coast  districts  are  favoured  with  a 
warm,  moist  climate,  the  rainfall  averaging  from  40  to  70  inches  annually. 
The  mean  temperature  for  the  year  is  from  about  66^  to  69°,  the  mean 
Summer  being  75°  to  78°,  and  the  mean  winter  56°  to  68°.  In  the  South 
Coast  district  the  rainfall  varies  from  30  to  60  inches.  The  mean  tempera- 
ture ranges  between  57°  and  63°,  the  Summer  mean  being  from  66°  at 
the  foot  of  the  ranges  to  70°  on  the  coast,  and  the  Winter  from  48°  to  64° 
over  the  same  area.  As  regards  the  rainfall  also,  bpth  on  the  North  and 
South  Coast  the  falls  are  much  heavier  immediately  near  the  coast. 
Taking  the  coast  as  a  whole,  the  difference  between  the  mean  Summer 
and  mean  Winter  temperature  may  be  set  down  as  not  much  over  20° — a 
range  so  small  as  to  be  rarely  found  elsewhere. 

The  following  table  shows  the  meteorological  conditions  of  the  principal 
stations  in  the  Coastal  division,  arranged  in  the  order  of  their  latitude. 
These  stations  are  representative  of  the  whole  division,  and  the  figures 
are  the  averages  of  a  large  number  of  years. 


station. 


8 


a  if 


Temperfttnre  (in  Shaded 


il 


|8 


"S 


n 


t 


1 


i1 

n 

it 


Casino 

LiBinore 

Clarence  Heads    

Orafton 

Port  Macqnarie   

Singleton 

Morpeth 

WestMaitland 

Port  Stephens  

Newcastle 

Pitt  Town 

TStnu   

PUramatta   

Sydney  

Liverpool  

WoUongong 

Nowra    

Jervis   Bay   (Cape   St. 
George) 

Homya  Heads 

BodaUa 

Bega  

Bden  


miles. 

28 
13 

0 
22 

0 
40 
15 
18 

0 

1 
26 
36 
16 

5 
18 

0 

6 

0 
0 
7 
0 
0 


feet. 

82 
52 

122 
40 
49 

135 
20 
40 
30 
34 
40 
87 
49 

146 
50 
54 


284 
50 
40 
50 

107 


67-8 
69-7 
690 
68-5 
64-^ 
66  0 
62-7 
641 
64*2 
64*6 
641 
62-8 
620 
63-0 
59*8 
62-7 
62-9 

61-8 
61-5 
59-8 
60-8 
60-3 


• 

• 

• 

• 

e 

77  0 

57-0 

25-7 

11^-4 

21-0 

781 

590 

22-2 

116-2 

28-2 

760 

60*6 

16-2 

1080 

36-4 

771 

581 

27-0 

1180 

20*9 

721 

55-4 

17-6 

105-4 

24*9 

76-4 

53-3 

20-3 

113-9 

22*0 

72-9 

51-9 

181 

108-7 

26-0 

74-7 

52-8 

20-6 

115-0 

24-0 

72-0 

55-5 

20-8 

111-2 

30-2 

72-4 

55-6 

15-4 

110*5 

313 

74-5 

52-5 

200 

1130 

27*2 

73-4 

610 

16-2 

107-6 

26-8 

70-5 

62-3 

210 

104-2 

20-9 

70-8 

53-8 

13-6 

108*5 

35*9 

70-8 

48-2 

20-5 

1060 

220 

69-9 

54-8 

170 

113-4 

31*9 

70-3 

54*4 

210 

110*3 

296 

69-2 

53-9 

150 

105-2 

25-5 

68-5 

53-5 

19*9 

114*8 

26-3 

68-4 

49*8 

27-7 

114*1 

18-6 

69*3 

50-2 

24-9 

116-6 

16-6 

67-9 

520 

14-2 

1060 

29-3 

inches. 

43-99 
53*69 
56-05 
38*91 
62*64 
30-15 
4006 
34-00 
56*70 
4770 
32*47 
31-00 
37*02 
49-05 
38*73 
43-09 
38-69 

58*84 
36-57 
87*07 
32-49 
34*75 
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Germing  to  the  Tableland  frcmi  the  Coast,  a  difierent  elimolae  iv^pon  is 
fbund.  On  the  NJortkern  TabMa;nd  the  rainfall  is  consisteEQt,  Mging 
from  30  inches  in  the  western  parts  to  40  inches  in  the  eartarn.  The 
temperature  is  oool  and  bracing,  the  average  for  the  year  being  betiwaen 
54°  and  60°;  the  mean  Summer  temperature  lies  between  65°  and  70^ 
and  tkkB  mean  Winter  between  43°  and  45°.  The  Sbuthem  TaUeJaod  is 
the  coldest  part  of  the  State,  the  mean  annual  t^nperature  being  OBl|r 
about  d^"*.  In  the  Summer  the  mean  ranges  from  57°  to  68°,  and  ia  tfa» 
Win<«r  from  34°  to  44°.  M  Eiandra,  the  elevation  of  which  is  abowt 
4,640  feet,  the  mean  annual  temperature  is  44*5°. 

The  statement  below  shows,  for  the  Tableland  division,  similar  par- 
ticulars to  those  already  given  for  the  Coastal  division :  — 


station. 


|5 


I 


T«iiipemta»  (In  ElbaAtf^ 


§-3 


II 


II 


s 

3 


if 


Teaterfield 

Inverell 

Glen  Innes 

Bnndarra 

AnoMlide 

Walcha 

Murrurundi 

Oassilis 

Scone  

Muswellbrook 

Mudgee 

Orange 

Bathurst , 

Kuixajong  Heights . 

Monnt  Victoria 

Katoomba 

Garcoar , 

Springwood 

Cowca 

Picton 

Crookwell «. 

Moss  Vale. 

Goulbum  

Ymn 

Qneanbeyan 

Kiandra , 

Oooma 

Borabala 


miles. 

80 

124 

90 

ns 

81 

83 

94 
120 

78 

68 
121 
124 

96 

35 

61 

53 
111 

42 
126 

22 

81 

31 

54 

92 

00 

86 

52 

87 


feet. 

2,827 
1,980 
3,518 
2,000 
3,383 
3,386 
1,545 
1,500 
680 
475 
1.635 
2,843 
2,200 
1,870 
3,490 
3,349 
2,38U 
1,216 
987 
549 
2,000 
2,205 
2,129 
1,657 
1,899 
4,640f 
2,«87 
3,000 


591 

60-4 

58-4 

59-9 

56-5 

53-8 

60-4 

611 

62-2 

64-5 

62-3 

550 

58-9 

53-4 

54-5 

52-6 

55-7 

61-2 

63-2 

59-4 

52-4 

55-9 

56-6 

59*0 

571 

46-8 

540 

55-3 


69-6 
73-5 
69-2 
69-4 
67-7 
650 
72-3 
74-7 
744 
76-7 
743 
67-3 
69-7 
61-7 
65-7 
61-9 
680 
70-6 
77-4 
69-5 
64-4 
66*4 
67-9 
70-8 
70H) 
571 
655 
66*1 


47-2 
46-3 
461 
480 
44-4 
41-4 
47.9 
471 
49-3 
51-6 
49-5 
42-4 
44-0 
44-3 
42-6 

42  2 

43  1  1 
51-3  I 
48-7  I 
48-1  I 
40-2  I 
44-5 
44-3 
46-9 
43*6 
34-2 
41-7 
43*6 


25-6 
24-8 
24-9 
25*2 
24-4 
234 
19-8 
21-7 
23-4 
25-4 
29*2 
19-7 
28-3 
13-3 
19-6 
15-3 
191 
17-4 
23-5 
23-8 
23-7 
17-5 
24-7 
20-7 
22-2 
241 
29-2 
36-6 


1071 
110-6 
107-3 
101-0 
105-2 
1041 
107-3 
111-7 
114-4 
117-6 
114-4 
100-2 
1125 
99-5 
1060 
1000 
104-9 
104-8 
1161 
1120 
100-8 
106-0 
1110 
108-5 
109-4 
102*3 
1120 
104-1 


12-0 
13-4 
14-4 
ITS 
13-9 
100 
190 
15-8 
22-2 
190 
15-2 
16-0 
130 
25-5 
11-9 
25-9 
15-4 
32-5 
21-6 
19-7 
121 
18-9 
130 
21-5 
15-8 

ao  below 

8-5 
15-5 


inches. 

33-70 

30-71 

32- 12 

29'^ 

31-87 

30-14 

3199 

24-04 

23-68 

31-99 

26-15 

36^75 

23-96 

50-88 

37-79 

58-28 

29-54 

41-38 

2531 

30  33 

31-91 

39  79 

25-91 

24« 

22« 

«4**4ft 

23r» 
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On  the  Western  slopes  the  rainfall  is  distributed  uniformly,  and  varies 
from.  20  inches  in  the  western  parts  to  30  inohes  in  the  eatt^nu  By  far 
the  greater  part  of  the  wheat  area  is  situated  on  the  Western  slopes,  an 
average  rainfall  of  25  inches  being  sufficient  to  ensure  good  yields.  The 
mean  annual  temperature  ranges  from  69°  in  the  north  to  60°  in  the 
south ;  in  the  Summer  from  81°  to  74°,  and  in  the  Winter  from  53°  to  47°. 

The  next  statement  gives,  for  the  principal  stations  on  the  Western 
slopes,  information  similar  to  that  shown  for  the  Coastal  and  Tableland 
divisions:  — 


station. 


S|2 


1 


TempenUure  (in  Shade).! 


SB 


si 


il  I  «l 
H  !  ii 


t 

s 


'1 


I  miles. 

Moree j  204 

Warialda  ^  162 

Bingara 153 

NarrtLbri  I  193 

I 

Gunnedah ^  156 

Coonabarabran 185 

Qoirtndi 115 

Dtrt>Bo  177 

Forbes 176 

Young  140 

Maradens 187 

Mnrrumburrah 126 

Wagga  Wagga 158 

Urana 213 

Albury   175 


feet 

680 

1,106 

1,200 

697 

874 

1,710 

1,278 

863 

789 

1,416 

700 

1,268 

615 

400 

531 


69-1 
63-2 
63-8 
670 
66-4 
60-2 
65-6 
631 
62-9 
61-4 
65*6 
62-4 
60-7 
62-5 
60-5 


I 


80-8 
75  •» 
76-3  ! 
8M  I 
79-8 
73*0 

n-4 

76-4 
76-8 
73-7 
79-6 
74-3 
74-5 
760 
73-9 


o 

o 

o 

55-5 

264 

117-3 

49-7 

29-3 

117-7 

503 

28*3 

1166 

52-3 

28-8 

118-9 

52-3 

281 

120-6 

471 

33*2 

111-9 

621 

27-2 

113-6 

49-2 

27*4 

115-4 

48*9 

24-6 

118-4 

491 

28-3 

113-9 

51*0 

25-0 

119*7 

49-9 

27*0 

114-9 

46*9 

28*2 

1190 

48-8 

22*6 

1170 

471 

28*3 

117-3 

180 
160 
15*5 
18*4 
^16-7 
114 
17*0 
170 
24  0 
203 
1»0 
20-0 
18*4 
18-4 
20*2 


inches. 

2.3*29 
2B-19 
30-51 
26-04 
24-93 
29-36 
26  62 
22*38 
20*13 
25*6d 
19*53 
23*08 
21*71 
17*10 
2819 


The  climatic  conditions  of  the  Western  division  are  entirely  different 
from  those  of  the  other  regions,  and  are  sometimes  described  as  the  reverse 
of  pleasant.  The  heat  during  part  of  the  Summer  is  great ;  nevertheless, 
the  Western  plains  are  healthy,  as  will  be  seen  from  an  inspection  of  the 
death  rates  for  that  district  both  among  adults  and  children.  The 
annual  rainfall  over  a  great  part  of  the  division  does  not  exceed  10  inches. 
It  increases  from  8  inches  on  the  western  boundary  to  10  and  15  inches 
along  the  Darling  River,  and  20  inches  on  the  eastern  limits.  The  mean 
annual  temperature  ranges  from  69°  in  the  north  to  62°  in  the  south; 
in  the  Summer  from  83°  to  74°,  and  in  the  Winter  from  53°  to  45°. 
Although  the  Summer  climate  of  the  Western  plains  may  be  hot,  the 
Winter  is  almost  perfect.  An  average  temperature  of  over  50°,  accom- 
panied by  clear  skies  and  an  absence  of  snow,  leaves  little  to  be  desired. 
It  is  fortunate,  from  the  standpoint  of  health,  that  the  climate  of  the 
Western  division  is  dry,  otherwise  the  interior  of  the  State,  probably, 
would  have  become,  with  abundant  rains,  an  impenetrable  jungle.  It  is 
also  owing  chiefly  to  the  dryness  of  the  climate  that  Australia  has  become 
the  producer  of  the  best  merino  wool  in  the  world. 
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The  meteorological  conditions  of  the  Western  plains  will  be  seen  from 
the  following  statement.  The  information  is  similar  to  that  given  aliready 
for  the  other  divisions  of  the  State. 


|1 

1 

Temperatore  (in  Shade). 

il 

station. 

i| 

^J 

k 

S 

1 

15 

Brewarrina 

miles. 
345 
286 
386 
473 
345 
206 
227 
478 
309 
422 
287 

feet. 
430 
522 
350 
246 
803 
600 
700 
144 
291 
188 
268 

e 

68-7 
68*4 
69-7 
66-4 
66-4 
65*3 
65-2 
64-4 
63-4 
640 
61-5 

e 

83-3 
821 
83-6 
79-6 
801 
791 
78-8 
771 
75-5 
76-4 
741 

e 

62-8 
538 
54-7 
528 
51-9 
51-3 
511 
51-6 
50-6 
511 
48-5 

9 

26-3 
25-8 
27-2 
26-2 
24*9 
24-8 
25-5 
26-7 
28-3 
33-2 
30-2 

• 

122-3 
122-2 
1270 
120-8 
118-7 
123-6 
122-2 
119-0 
117-3 
124-8 
121  1 

a 

24-8 
23-7 
25-3 
21-8 
250 
24-6 
20-5 
25-0 
211 
171 
18-0 

inches. 
16*50 

Walgett 

18-69 

Bourke 

15-29 

Wiloannia tr- 

10*33 

CJobar 

14*67 

Moni^t  Hope  ....„rt....... 

14-96 

Ck>ndobolin 

17*81 

Wentworth 

11*75 

Hay 

14*21 

Euston 

12-06 

Deniliqain 

16*35 

New  South  Wales  may  be  compared  favourably  with  any  country  in 
the  world.  Taking  into  consideration  the  comparatively  low  latitudes 
in  which  it  is  situated,  it  offers  a  remarkable  variety  of  temperate 
climates.  From  Eiandra,  on  the  Southern  Tableland,  to  Bourke,  on  the 
Great  Western  Plain,  its  climate  may  be  compared  with  that  of  the  part  of 
Europe  from  Edinburgh  to  Messina ;  but  more  generally  it  resembles  Uiat 
of  Southern  France  and  Italy. 
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Criminal  Statistics. 

A  CONSIDERATION  of  the  tables  in  succeeding  paragraphs  will  in  the  main 
make  it  clear  that  New  South  Wales  has  for  some  time  occupied  a  position 
of  unenviable  pre-eminence  amongst  the  States  of  the  Commonwealth  as 
regards  prevalence  of  crime.  It  would,  however,  be  extremely  rash  to 
argue  from  the  figures  presented,  that  the  people  of  this  State  are  less 
law-abiding  than  those  of  most  of  the  neighbouring  provinces,  as  several 
very  important  factors  have  to  be  considered  in  dealing  with  the  returns. 
In  the  first  place,  it  was  not  until  the  close  of  the  year  1903  that  an  Influx 
of  Criminals'  Prevention  Act  was  passed  in  this  State,  and  it  is  a  well 
known  fact  that  prior  to  the  adoption  of  this  measure  New  South  Wales 
offered  a  happy  hunting  ground  to  the  criminals  from  the  rest  of  Aus- 
tralia. Then  again  there  are  wide  differences  in  the  various  States  with 
respeci  to  the  laws  regarding  petty  misdemeanours  and  the  administration 
thereof,  while,  as  is  pointed  out  elsewhere,  the  jurisdiction  of  magistrates 
is  by  no  means  uniform  throughout  Australia.  The  composition  of  the 
population  must  also  be  taken  into  account,  it  being  obvious  that  the 
proportion  of  offenders  in  a  State  with  a  large  floating  population  will 
be  considerably  higher  than  in  one  where  the  nomadic  class  is  less 
numerous. 

Prior  to  the  year  1891  the  criminal  statistics  of  New  South  Wales  were 
compiled  from  the  police  returns,  but  it  was  found  that  the  latter  repre- 
sented the  total  transactions  of  the  various  stations  rather  than  the  actual 
number  of  persons  dealt  with.  These  returns  were  therefore  discarded, 
and  methods  of  tabulation  adopted  from  the  Petty  Sessions  records  which 
have  ensured  a  more  accurate  presentation  of  facts.  Except  where  other- 
wise stated,  the  figures  in  the  succeeding  tables  refer  to  persons  only, 
while  it  will  be  found  possible  to  institute  further  interesting  statistical 
comparisons  in  regard  to  arrests,  since  the  actual  number  of  distinct 
persons  apprehended  in  each  of  the  last  ten  years  can  be  given. 

Magistrates'  Courts. 

In  the  Sydney,  Parramatta,  Newcastle,  and  Broken  Hill  districts,  the 
Courts  of  Petty  Sessions  are  presided  over  by  Stipendiary  Magistrates, 
and  in  the  country  districts  by  Police  Magistrates  and  Justices  of  the 
Peace,  the  latter  of  whom  are  honorary  officers.  All  persons  entered  in 
the  charge-books  of  the  police,  except  such  as  have  been  committed  by  a 
Supreme  Court  Judge  or  by  a  Coroner,  must  be  brought  up  at  the  Petty 
Sessions,  either  to  be  dealt  with  summarily  or  to  be  committed  to  a  higher 
tribunal.  The  jurisdiction  of  magistrates  is  limited  generally  to  offences 
involving  a  sentence  of  six  months'  imprisonment,  either  peremptorily  or 
in  default  of  payment  of  a  fine,  but  under  a  few  Acts — State  and  Common- 
wealth— sentences  up  to  two  years'  imprisonment  may  be  imposed.  A 
magistrate  is  not  empowered  to  pass  cumulative  sentences,  but  while  a 
person  is  undergoing  a  term  of  imprisonment  for  the  committal  of  one 
offence,  he  may  be  brought  up  in  a  lower  court  to  answer  to  another 
charge,  and  if  convicted  may  be  sentenced  to  another  term,  to  take  effect 
from  the  expiry  of  the  first  offence. 
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Exclusive  of  those  charged  as  being  of  unsound  mind,  the  persons 
brought  before  magistrates  during  the  year  1905  numbered  61,127,  of 
whom  38,172  had  been  arrested,  while  22,955  appeared  on  private  and 
police  sununons.  This  gave  a  proportion  of  4,134  per  100,000  of  popu- 
lation, as  compared  with  4,277  in  the  year  1901 ;  so  that  during  the  hve 
years  the  amount  of  crime,  as  disclosed  by  the  returns  of  the  lower 
courts,  decreased  to  the  extent  of  143  per  100,000  inhabitants.  Below  will 
be  found  a  table  sliowin^  in  what  manner  the  accused  persons  were 
brought  up  to  answer  the  charges  preferred  against  them,  and  how  their 
cases  were  disposed  of.  It  is  to  be  understood  that  where  several  offences 
were  charged  against  a  person  on  the  one  appearance,  account  is  only 
taken  of  the  most  important : — 


' 

Persons 

ohaived 

before 

Uagistratee. 

SumnuurUy  dealt  with. 

How  brought  up. 

Convicted. 

DiaefaM««d, 
etc. 

Total. 

Committed 

By  anest 

38,172 
22,955 

33,692 
17,946 

3,201 
4,834 

36.893            1,279 

By  private  and  police  summons 

22,780               175 

TotaL 

61427 

51,638    1       8,035 

1 

59,673           1,454 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  table  that  of  the  61,127  persons  charged 
before  magistrates  during  the  year,  only  1,454  were  committed  to  higher 
courts,  arfd  no  less  than  59,673  were  summarily  dealt  with — convictions 
being  recorded  in  51,638  cases,  while  8,035  persons  were  discharged  after 
evidence  had  been  taken,  or  against  whom  proceedings  were  not  pressed. 
Appended  is  a  division  of  the  accused  persons  according  to  sex,  from 
which  it  may  be  gathered  that  while  females  contributed  10,506  to  the 
ranks  of  the  offenders,  only  1*36  per  cent,  of  their  number  were  com- 
mitted to  a  higher  tribunal,  as  compared  with  2*59  per  cent,  of  the  males. 
Of  the  females  committed,  49  per  cent,  were  charged  with  various  forms 
of  larceny  and  false  pretences  : — 


Sex. 


Changed 

before 

Magifltratcs.     comicted. 


Summarily  dealt  with. 


Discharged, 
etc. 


Total. 


Committed. 


49,310  I   1,311 
10,863  )     143 


59,673  !   1,454 


Comparing  the  male  and  female  offenders  with  the  population,  it  will 
be  found  that  of  every  100,000  males  in  the-  State  during  1905,  6,457 
were  charged  with  offences  against  the  law,  while  of  an  equal  number  irf 
females  but  1,613  were  accused  before  magistrates.  The  summary  con- 
victions give  the  proportions  of  5,459  per  100,000  males  and  1,272  per 
100,000  females.  In  the  case  of  committals,  however,  the  finales  emeege 
from  the  comparison  on  much  more  favourable  terms,  for  while  167  ©f 
every  100,000  males  were  sent  up  to  hi^er  courts  during  the  ycor,  ^e 
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proportion  •£  females  to  dealt  witk  was  but  91.    The  preoeding  taUe, 
redneed  to'a  population  baeie,  will  be  tou»d  below:  — 


fm  V»fiO0td  PepnlclloD. 

Sex. 

OkMved 

btfore 

tMtet. 

SmntfArtty^a^vtth. 

Com. 

QcmrieUd. 

chived. 

Mia. 

mittod. 

MaIm 

6,457 
1,5U 
4,134 

a,459 
1,272 
S»492 

sae 

290 
543 

6,»9 
1»492 
4,03;$ 

167 

Femalfift 

Penons  , 

21 
98 

Although  the  mean  population  within  the  metropolitan  area  in  IM5 
was  524,100,  as  compared  with  954,500  in  the  country  districts,  3S,4SK 
of  the  61,127  persons  charged  before  magistrates  during  the  year  were 
brought  up  in  the  metropolitan  division.  On  the  basis  of  population, 
this  g^yes  a  proportion  of  6,416  offenders  per  100,000  inhabitants  in  the 
metropolis — a  much  heavier  rate  than  that  of  the  country,  viz.,  2,881  per 
100,000.  It  is,  of  course,  obvious  that  where  the  temptation  to  break 
the  law  is  greatest,  the  largest  number  of  offenders  will  be  found ;  and  it 
is  also  the  case  that  many  offences,  such  as  drunkenness  and  other  offences 
against  good  order,  are  liable  to  be  promptly  dealt  with  in  large  aggrega- 
tions of  population,  while  to  a  great  extent  they  escape  attention  in 
sparsely -settled  districts.  If  an  examination  be  made  into  the  nature  of 
the  offences  with  which  the  accused  were  charged,  it  will  be  found  that, 
while  the  total  rate  of  the  metropolitafi  district  was  123  per  oent.  higher 
than  that  of  the  country,  the  rate  of  offences  against  the  person  and 
against  property  in  Sydney  and  suburbs  was  but  79  per  cent,  above  the 
corresponding  rate  for  the  other  parts  of  the  State.  The  difference  in 
the  percentage  of  offenders  committed  in  the  two  divisions,  whieh  may  he 
seen  from  the  following  table,  is  chiefly  attributable  to  the  great  excess 
of  persons  within  the  metropolitan  area  charged  with  offences  against 
good  order : — 


Dirtrlct 


PeraoiM 
ohaiired 
before 
Maffis- 
tnXm. 


SummarUy  dealt  wiUi. 


Convicted,  chaixedi 
I      etc. 


TotaL 


Con- 
mltUtL. 


Total  Vumbbr  or  Ofpbkdbbs. 


Metropolitan 

Oomitiy 

New  Soath  Walee 


33.e25     28,603 

4.288 

32,889 

27,002     28,08S 

3,749 

26,784 

61,127     51,638 

8,035 

59,673 

736 

718 

1,454 


Per  100,000  OP  Population. 


Metr^pobian ........ , 

Country 

New  South  Wales 
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Leaving  the  committals  to  be  dealt  with  in  the  hi^er  oourt  returns, 
an  investigation  into  the  nature  of  the  offences  of  which  *  the  59,673 
persons  summarily  dealt  with  in  1905  were  accused,  shows  that  there  were 
2,996  persons  charged  with  offences  against  the  person,  81  with  offences 
against  person  and  property,  4,857  with  offences  against  property  only, 
19  with  forgery  and  offences  against  the  currency,  and  51,720  with  other 
offences,  the  overwhelming  majority  of  which  were  of  a  minor  character, 
consisting  chiefly  of  drunkenness  and  other  offences  against  good  order — 
such  as  disorderly  conduct  and  using  bad  language — and  of  vagrancy 
and  breaches  of  various  Acts.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  the  somewhat 
large  number  of  offenders  summarily  dealt  with  is  made  up  principally 
of  persons  who  cannot  justly  be  included  amongst  the  criminal  classes, 
the  total  number  of  offenders  against  the  person  and  against  property, 
including  forgery  and  offences  against  the  currency,  being  7,953  out  of  a 
total  of  59,673.  Appended  will  be  found  a  classification  of  the  offenders 
summarily  dealt  with,  together  with  the  proportions  per  100,000  of 
population  during  each  of  the  last  five  years  : — 


Tew. 


Against 

the 
Penon. 


A«»liiet 


and 
Property. 


Agminet 

Property 

only. 


Forgery 
and 

Offenoet 
against  the 
Currency. 


Against  j 

Qood  Order,  I 

aadaU  I         Total, 

other  I 

Offences.  I 


NUMBBR  OP  OFPIHDnS. 


1901 

3,839 

60 

4.685 

18 

49.017 

67,419 

1902 

3,518 

74 

5,382 

16 

50,112 

59,102 

1903 

3.275 

79 

\6,609 

21 

50.991 

59,976 

1904 

2,996 

78 

4,997 

21 

50.208 

68,300 

1905 

2,996 

81 

4,857 

19 

51,720 

59,673 

Pbr  100,000  OP  Population. 


1901 

265-2 

4-4 

341-5 

1-3 

3,572-5 

4,184-9 

1902 

252-4 

5-3 

386-2 

1-1 

3,595-9 

4,240-9 

1903 

2301 

6-6 

3942 

1-5 

3,583-8 

4,216-2 

1904 

2071 

5-4 

345-4 

1-5 

3,4711 

4,0805 

1905 

202-6 

5-5 

328-4 

1-3 

3,497-9 

4,035-7 

The  above  figures  show  that  there  has  been  a  considerable  decrease  in 
the  proportion  of  offenders  during  the  last  five  years,  the  rate  per  100,000 
having  declined  from  4,185  in  1901  to  4,036  in  1905.  A  gratifying 
decrease  is  shown  in  the  rate  of  offences  against  the  person,  the  figures 
falling  from  265  per  100,000  in  1901  to  203  in  1905,  or  by  23  per  cent. 
The  rate  of  offences  against  good  order  also  shows  a  decline,  as  does  also 
the  rate  of  offences  against  property. 

The  following  table  gives  a  classification  of  the  offences  for  which 
summary  convictions  were  obtained  during  1905.  Of  every  100,000  males 
in  the  State,  5,459  were  summarily  convicted;  and  of  every  100,000 
females,  1,272  were  similarly  dealt  with.  The  offences  of  which  the 
females  were  found  guilty  were  naturally  less  serious  than  those  com- 
mitted by  the  males.     As  the  table  shows,  the  number  of  offences  against 
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the  person  and  against  property  was  525  per  100,000  males  and  75  per 
100,000  females:— 


Offences. 


Summary  Conrl 

cUons. 

Per  100,000  of  Population. 

Males.    Females. 

Persons. 

Msles. 

Females. 

Persons. 

1,2S0 

8 

2,876 

28,083 
10,6SS 

183 

S 

385 

6,806 
1,507 

1,874 

5 

8,261 

84.868 
12,180 

158 

867 

8,579 
1,855 

20 

55 

960 
217 

08 

221 

2,358 
820 

42.801 

8.837 

51,638 

5,450 

1,272 

8,492 

Offences  Sfrainst  the  person , 

Offences  against  person  and  pr(^rty  ..... 

Offences  against  property  only  

Fbrgery  and  offences  sgainst  the  onrrenoy 

Offences  against  good  order 

Offences  not  included  in  the  preceding    . . 

Total    


The  following  table  gives  the  total  number  of  summary  oonvictions 
of  males  and  females,  with  the  proportion  per  100,000  of  the  population, 
for  each  year  of  the  last  quinquennial  period : — 


Tear. 

Summary  Convictions. 

Hides. 

Ftenales. 

Total. 

Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

1901 
1902 
1903 
1904 
1905 

41,961 
43,040 
43,082 
41,416 
42,801 

7,001 
7,736 
8,297 
8,686 
8,837 

48,962 
60,776 
51,379 
60,102 
51,638 

5,820 
5,886 
6,748 
5,424 
5,459 

1,076 
1,168 
1,232 
1.271 
1.272 

3,669 
3,643 
3,611 
3,463 
3,492 

Although  the  total  number  of  convictions  during  the  period  shows  an 
increase  of  over  2,600,  the  rate  per  100,000  of  the  population  slightly 
declined,  the  proportion  in  1905  being  3,492  per  100,000  as  compared 
with  3,569  for  the  year  1901. 

Below  will  be  found  a  classification  of  the  punishments  on  summary^ 
conviction  in  1905  : — 


Offences. 


Fines 
Paid. 


Imprisoned 

in 

default 


Peremp* 

torily 

Imprisoned 


Bound 
over. 


Other 
Punish- 
ments. 


TotaL 


Offleooes  against  the  person 

Offences  against  person  and  property  

Ofleoces  sgainst  pmperty  only  

Foigery  and  offences  against  the  currency 

Oflteoes  against  good  order 

Offenoes  not  included  in  the  preceding 

Total 


845 

1 

1,200 

10,810 
10,485 


264 


18,120 
1,817 


206 

t 

800 


1,079 
200 


84 


200 


100 
8 


28,821 


18,680 


2,426 


408 


5 

2 

100 

1,100 
70 


1,874 
6- 

8,861 

84,80S 
12,18a 


1,849 


51,« 


As  shown  above,  the  number  of  convicted  persons  sentenced  to  peremp- 
tory imprisonment  was  2,425,  and  adding  those  incarcerated  in  default 
of  paying  the  fine  or  of  finding  security,  viz.,  18,580,  the  total  number 
imprisoned  was  21,005,  out  of  61,638  summarily  convicted  by  the  magis- 
trates, or  nearly  41  per  cent.  The  number  of  fines  paid  was  28,821 ;  but 
many  of  those  who  were  imprisoned  in  default  of  immediately  paying  the 
fine  imposed  were  discharged  before  the  term  had  expired,  the  amount 
having  been  paid  in  the  meanwhile.  The  total  sum  received  by  way  of 
fines  during  1905  was  £33,642,  of  which  amount  £16,636  was  paid  into 
the  Consolidated  Revenue,  £9,334  was  given  to  the  Police  Reward  Fund, 
£14  was  paid  to  hospitals,   £2,179  to  municipalities,   and  £5,479  to 
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informers  and  odiers.     Tbe  amount  of  the  fines  receiTed  during  eadi  jear 
since  1896  is  given  below  : — 

Tear.  I         Amoani.         ||         Year.  t 


£ 

£ 

1896 

19,313 

1901 

24,982 

1897 

20.749 

1902 

31,487 

1898 

23,103 

1903 

27.799 

1899 

21,596 

1904 

28»3S7 

1900 

22,610 

1905 

33»642 

Under  the  ''  Crimes  Act,  1900,''  provision  has  been  made  for  whipping 
as  an  additional  punishment,  chiefly  for  wanton  and  unprovoked  assault 
and  for  indecent  exposure.  The  Bench  must  consist,  in  the  metropolitan 
district,  of  two  Stipendiary  Ma^trates,  and  in  the  country  diatricts,  of 
a  Police  Magistrate  and  one  or  more  Justices  of  the  Peace.  In  no  caae 
was  whipping  added  to  a  sentence  of  imprisonment  passed  in  a  magis- 
trate's court  during  the  year  1905. 

With  reference  to  first  offenders,  the  Crimes  Act  provides  that  when  a 
person  who  has  not  been  previously  convicted  of  an  indictable  offence  is 
convicted  of  a  minor  offence,  and  is  sentenced  to  penal  servitude  or  im- 
prisonment, the  court  may  suspend  the  sentence  upon  his  entering  into  a 
recognizance,  with  or  without  sureties,  for  his  good  behaviour  during  the 
period  over  which  his  sentence  extends,  the  probationary  term,  however, 
being  not  less  than  one  3rear  in  every  case.  Before  he  is  permitted  to 
depart  from  custody  he  is  examined  for  future  identification,  and  during 
the  period  covered  by  his  sentence  he  must  report  himself  to  the  police 
every  three  months.  If  he  ^ould  fail  to  do  so,  or  should  again  lapse  into 
crime,  he  may  be  arrested  and  committed  to  gaol  for  that  portion  of  his 
sentence  which  is  still  to  run ;  but  should  his  behaviour  be  good  throughout 
tke  whole  of  the  probationary  period,  he  is  not  regarded  as  having  been 
-convicted,  and  if  at  any  time  later  on  he  is  arrested  for  another  offence 
a  previous  conviction  cannot  be  put  in  against  him.  During  the  year 
1905  259  persons  summarily  convicted  at  the  Magistrates'  Courts,  and 
112  persons  at  the  higher  courts,  making  a  total  of  371,  including  66 
females,  were  released  consequent  upon  being  treated  as  first  offenders 
under  the  Crimes  Act.  Since  the  passing  of  the  Act,  it  has  happened  on 
more  than  one  occasion  that  persons  with  previous  convictions  have  been 
able  to  secure  the  advantages  of  its  provisions.  Thus,  in  1899,  there  were 
%  persons  treated  as  first  offenders,  of  whom  5  had  been  oonvioted  once  pre- 
viously, and  2  four  times  previously,  while  one  man  had  no  lets  thjui  7  pre- 
vious convictions  recorded  against  him.  In  1900  there  were  9  oonvicted 
persons  treated  as  first  offenders,  and  of  these  4  had  one  previouB  con- 
viction, 2  had  two  previous  convictions,  2  had  three  previous  convictionB, 
aftd  1  male  offender  had  been  four  times  previously  convicted.  In  1904 
the  provisions  of  the  Act  were  extended  to  two  persons,  each  of  whom 
had  been  previously  convicted.  The  inadequacy  of  the  means  of  identifi- 
cation of  prisoners  was,  of  course,  chiefly  responsible  for  the  foregoing 
results;  but  with  the  extension  of  the  finger-print  system — the  credit  of 
introducing  which  is  due  to  Mr.  S.  McCauley,  Deputy-Comptroller  of 
Prisons— criminals  now  have  less  opportunity  of  posing  as  first  offenders, 
and  during  1905  no  such  cases  occurred.  The  bureau  at  the  Police 
Department  contains  some  thousands  of  finger-prints,  which  are  in  the 
care  of  expert  officers,  who,  with  the  irrefutable  evidence  of  finger-prints, 
can  readily  trace  persons  who  have  committed  crimes,  if  such  persons 
were  at  one  time  inmates  of  gaols  and  had  their  finger-prints  recorded. 
Bureaux  for  the  recording  of  dig^ital  impressions  have  been  established  in 
the  capitals  of  the  other  States,  and  the  interchange  of  identification 
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cards  has  been  arranged  for,  and  the  whole  of  the  Police  and  Prison 
Departments  in  Auatridia  are  now  working  in  conformity  with  the  system 
elaborated  in  New  South  Wales. 

The  total  number  of  persons  summarily  conyicted  has  been  given  in 
a  prerious  table.  Below  will  be  found  a  distribution  of  offenders  conyicted 
into  three  groups,  with  the  proportion  of  the  population  in  each  for  the 
years  1901-5 :— 


ptnontMod  against 
penon  aad  property. 

propav^  QDlT. 

Other  OffeDdeiB. 

Tear. 

Kumber. 

I^BT  100,000 
ofPopok- 

Kumber. 

Per  106^000 
ofPopula. 

tlOB. 

Kumber. 

PerlOO,Oi» 

ofPopula- 

tkSa. 

1901 
1902 
1903 
1904 
1905 

1,675 
1,657 
1.588 
1,436 
1,379 

122-6 

118-9 

W4 

99-3 

93-3 

2,972 
3,530 
3,747 
3»307 
3.261 

216-8 
253-3 
263-5 
2S8-7 
220-5 

44,315 
45,589 
46,104 
45,350 
46,996 

3229-7 
3271-2 
3240*0 
3136-8 
3178-5 

A  gratifying  feature  of  the  abore  taUe  is  the  decrease,  both  absohrte 
and  rdatiye,  in  the  offences  against  the  person  and  against  person  and 
property.  As  the  table  showa,  the  proportion  of  the  population  oon- 
Tioled  of  these  offences  has  fallen  steadily  from  122  per  100,000  in  1901 
to  93.  per  100,000  in  1905.  The  proportion  of  other  offenders— this 
oolumn  including  offences  against  good  order,  as  well  as  infractions  of  a 
minor  character  generally,  also  feQ  during  the  period  from  3,230  to  3,179 
per  100,000  of  the  population.  A  slight  increase  is,  howeyer,  noticeable 
in  offences  against  property  only,  the  present  proportion  being  221  per 
100,000,  as  compared  with  217  for  the  year  1901.  Since  the  appointment 
of  Stipendiary  Magistrates  in  the  metropolitan  district,  there  has  been  a 
greater  proportion  of  cases  summarily  dealt  with,  while  it  is  also  notice- 
able that  the  proportion  of  acquittals  and  discharges  has  greatly  fallen  off. 
Prior  to  1880  it  may  be  said  that  about  25  per  cent,  of  the  persons 
brou^t  before  magistrates  were  discharged,  while  in  no  year  shown  since 
1885  was  the  prof>ortion  more  than  16*6  per  cent,  until  1895,  when  the 
figures  reached  20*2.  Since  that  year  the  percentage  has  again  declined, 
falling  as  low  as  13*1  in  1905.  The  following  table  shows  the  proportion 
of  simmiary  conyictions  by  magistrates,  of  acquittals  and  discharges,  and 
of  committals  to  higher  courts  : — 


Tear. 

Sammary 
OoovicHoDS. 

▲o(|iilttali 

and 
DlKhargeflL 

Oommittals 

to 

HigberCkMrta. 

per  cent. 

per  cent. 

percent. 

1870 

69*0 

24-7 

6-3 

1875 

70-1 

26-3 

4-6 

1880 

76-9 

18-4 

4-7 

1885 

82-9 

14-1 

as^ 

1  90 

80-4 

16-0 

3-6 

1895 

77-4 

20-2 

2-4 

1896 

80-5 

171 

2-4 

1897 

79-4 

180 

2-6 

1898 

80-9 

16-7 

2-4 

1899 

81-3 

16-3 

2-4 

1900 

83-1 

149 

2-0 

1901 

83-4 

14-4 

2-2 

1902 

84-1 

13-8 

2-1 

1903 

837 

140 

2-3 

1904 

83-7 

13-7 

2-6 

1905 

84-5 

131 

2-4 
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Children's  Courts. 


The  first  Children's  Court  under  the  Neglected  Children  and  Juyenile 
Offenders'  Act  was  opened  in  October,  1905,  at  Paddington,  within  the 
metropolitan  area,  under  the'  presidency  of  a  specially-appointed  magis- 
trate. Special  courts  have  since  been  established  in  suburban  and  c  untry 
districts.  The  chief  purpose  of  these  courts  is  to  remove  from  the  trial  of 
juvenile  offenders  as  much  as  possible  the  disagreeable  surroundings  of  a 
police  court.  Magistrates  exercise  powers  and  authorities  in  respect  of 
children  and  offences  committed  by  or  against  children.  They  also  poss  ss 
the  authorities  of  a  Court  of  Petty  Sessions  or  Justice  under  the  Children's 
Protection  Act  and  the  Infant  Protection  Act.  From  the  6th  October 
to  31st  December,  1905,  the  Children's  Courts  dealt  with  the  cases  of 
606  males  and  46  females,  or  a  total  of  652  persons.  Of  the  oases  before 
the  courts,  539  were  in  relation  to  offences,  and  113  had  regard  to  orders, 
of  which  affiliation  cases  numbered  82,  and  there  ^were  12  orders  for 
preliminary  expenses  under  the  Infant  Protection  Act.  The  Neglected 
Children's  Act  prevents  children  from  associating  with  reputed  thieves, 
and  the  Act  otherwise  provides  for  the  protection  and  reformation  of 
neglected  or  uncontrollable  children  and  juvenile  offenders.  The  physical 
and  moral  well-being  of  children  engaged  in  street  trading  is  ensured, 
and,  to  better  attain  this  object,  girls  under  16  years  of  age  are  prohibited 
from  trading,  and  only  boys  between  the  ages  of  10  and  16  years  are 
licensed,  whilsi  the  hours  of  trading  are  restricted.  The  police  exercise 
supervision  over  the  children  whilst  they  are  trading,  selling  newspapers, 
&c.  The  objects  of  the  Act  are  so  admirable  that  similar  legislation  is 
foreshadowed  in  other  parts  of  Australia. 


Apprbhensions. 

In  the  following  table  will  be  found  the  total  number  of  persons 
apprehended  by  the  police,  together  with  the  proportion  per  100,000 
of  the  population  for  each  year  of  the  decennial  period  1896-1905.  It 
will  be  seen  that  the  rate  shows  a  satisfactory  decline,  the  proportion 
in  1905  being  about  10  per  cent,  lower  than  in  the  opening  year  of  ihe 
period : — 


ArrMta. 

Yew. 

Arreiti. 

Tear. 

Number. 

Per  100,000  of 

Number. 

Per  100,000  of 
Population. 

1896 
1897 
1898 
1899 
1900 

36,642 
35,443 
35,864 
35,837 
37,462 

2,884 
2,747 
2,732 
2,687 
2,766 

1901 
1902 
1903 
]904 
1905 

38,092 
39,590 
40,561 
38,188 
38,172 

2,776 
2,841 
2,851 
2,640 
2,582 

The  above  figures  refer  to  the  total  number  of  arrests  made  by  the 
police  in  each  year  of  the  decennial  period,  and,  of  course,  include  the 
whole  of  the  separate  arrests  of  any  particular  individual.  Since  the 
year  1898,  however,  owing  to  the  more  detailed  information  collected  on 
the  arrest  cards,  it  has  been  found  possible  to  tabulate  the  number  of 
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distinct  persons  apprehended,  and  the  figures  for  each  year  of  the  period 
1898-1905  will  be  found  in  the  following  statement : — 


Distdnct  Peraont  Arrested. 

T«w. 

Males. 

Per  1,000  of 
Population. 

Femsles. 

Per  1,000  of 

TbtaL 

Per  1,000  of 
Popuktioa. 

1898 

23,607 

33-7 

2,975 

4-8 

26,482 

20-2 

1899 

25,090 

35-5 

3,242 

5-2 

28,332 

21-2 

1900 

24,433 

34-2 

3,249 

51 

27,682 

20-4 

1901 

24,686 

34^ 

3,426 

5-3 

28,112 

20-5 

1902 

24,481 

33*5 

8,860 

6-8 

28,341 

20-3 

1803 

23,933 

31-9 

8,645 

5-4 

27,578 

19-4 

1904 

21,952 

287 

3,605 

5-3 

25,557 

17-7 

lp05 

22,750 

29-0 

3,768 

5-4 

26,518 

17-9 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  foregoing  figures  that  there  has  been  a  consider- 
able decrease,  both  absolute  and  relative,  in  regard  to  the  total  number 
of  distinct  persons  arrested,  the  proportion  per  1,000  of  population  in 
1905  being  only  17'9,  compared  with  20*2  eight  years  ago.  The  figures 
for  females  show  a  slight  increase,  but  the  number  and  proportion  of 
mAlea  declined  considerably  during  l^e  period. 

Aqkb  of  Offenders. 
The  ages  of  distinct  persons  arrested  for  various  classes  of  offences 
during  the  year  1905  are  given  below.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  most  serious 
offences  were  charged  against  persons  between  the  ages  of  25  and  30,  while 
the  largest  number  of  offenders  occurred  in  the  age  group  50  and  upwards, 
this  class  including  the  greatest  proportion  of  confirmed  drunkards  and 
vagrants : — 


Agos. 

1 

OffMKMt. 

i 

i 

I 

i 

t 

i 

Si 

1 

i 

1 

J 

2^ 

1 

< 

Against  the  person 

Afainflt  person  and  mopertj.. 
Agslnat  propertar  OMljy 

tno  cxumncy    • . . 

drunienness    

Not  included  in  the  preceding 

No. 

1 
4 
16 

7 

11 

284 

1 

20 

1 

Na 

116 

M 

026 

20 

1.017 
140 

No. 
306 
61 
602 

14 

2.282 
267 

No. 

887 

60 

606 

17 

2.764 
266 

No. 
186 
27 
488 

14 

2,485 
190 

No. 

167 

19 

814 

0 

2,676 
116 

No. 

118 

14 

266 

4 

2.681 
108 

No. 

60 

11 

166 

4 

2,128 
64 

No. 

126 

16 

286 

8 

01 

No. 
2 

i 

12 

1 

Na 
1,412 
260 
8.626 

86 

10,968 
1,288 

TbtsI 

21 

274 

l.»78 

8,611 

4,000 

8.200 

8.200 

8.086 

2,410 

4,760 

16 

26,618 

The  proportion  of  offences  committed  at  different  ages 
females  is  shown  below  for  the  year  1905  : — 

by  males  and 

AgM. 

Distinct  Persons  Arrested. 

of  each  age  group. 

Males. 

Ftenales. 

Total. 

Males.    1 

Females. 

Total. 

Under  10  yean 

No. 
21 
267 

No. 

"'  7 
306 
630 
601 
540 
516 
417 
279 
469 
3 

No. 

21 
274 
1,973 
3,511 
4,009 
3,290 
3,209 
3,036 
2.419 
4,760 

16 

No. 
12 

296 
2.148 
4,176 
5,502 
4,740 
4,642 
5.302 
5,808 
4,379 

332 

No. 

"'  8 

400 

907 

995 

1,080 

1,161 

1,155 

1,086 

656 

216 

Ko. 
6 

10—14        , 

145 

15—19        „     

1,667 
2,881 
3,408 
2,760 
2,693 
2,619 
2.140 
4,291 
13 

1,281 
2,536 
3,276 
3,046 
3,132 
3,550 
3.867 
2,806 
301 

20—24         , 

25—29         „     

30—34         „     

35—39         „     

40—44         „     

45—49         „     

50 ftnd  over ,.,, 

Notstoted 

ToUl  

22,750 

3,768 

26.518 

2.902 

542 

1,793 
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BlBTHPLAOIS  OF  OmVlABA. 

At  the  Census  of  1901  the  pernns  born  in  New  South  Wales  formed 
72'2  per  cent,  of  the  total  population;  while  of  the  26»518  males  and 
females  arrested  during  the  jear  1905  only  12,242,  or  just  orer  46  per 
oent.»  were  born  in  the  State.  These  figures  are  not,  howerer,  to  be  taken 
bj  themselyes  as  proving  the  law-abiding  character  of  the  natiye-bom  aa 
compared  with  the  remainder  of  the  commimitj,  as  the  bulk  of  the  people 
under  21  years  of  age  are  by  birth  Australian,  while  males  largely 
predominate  over  females  among  the  British  and  foreign-born  reaidenta 
within  the  state.  With  the  steady  increase  in  the  number  of  those  bom 
within  the  boundaries  of  New  South  Wales,  there  has  naturally  been  a 
corresponding  increase  in  the  proportion  contributed  by  them  to  the  total 
number  of  apprehensions,  the  figures  in  1905  being  46*2  per  cent*,  aa 
against  32*8  per  cent  in  1891 ;  and  similarly,  the  proportion  of  arzeata 
of  persona  born  in  other  parts  of  Australasia  has  riaen  in  thia  State  from 
8'6  per  cent,  to  12'3  per  eent.  in  the  same  period;  while  a  decline  iB  t^ 
proportion  of  persons  of  other  than  Australian  birth  resident  in  Kow 
South  Wales  has  been  accompanied  by  a  decrease  in  the  proportion  id 
apprehensions  contributed  by  them,  the  figures  falling  from  58*5  per  cent. 
to  41*5  per  cent,  during  the  period  under  review. 

But  little  can  be  gained  by  a  cimiparison  of  offences  with  the  number 
of  persona  of  each  nationality,  as  the  bulk  of  the  offences  are  committed 
by  the  adults,  who  comprise  ooly  about  one-fourth  of  the  native-bora,  aa 
against  nearly  90  per  cent,  ot  the  residenta  of  other  nationalities. 
FurUier,  a  large  proportion  of  the  foreign  offenders  eooeists  of  seamen 
wko  were  sent  to  gaol  for  various  breaches  of  discipline  on  board  ahip, 
for  drunkenness,  or  for  other  minor  offences,  and  it  is,  of  course,  obriovs 
that  persons  of  this  class  can  by  no  means  be  regarded  as  typical  of  the 
race  to  which  they  belong. 

The  native  countries  of  distinct  persons  arrested  in  1905  will  be  found 
in  the  following  table : — 


BlithptaoM. 


New  Smttti  Walm 


QmentUnd 
oovCh  Atnli 


other  Commonwealth  States  and  New  Zealand 
BngUnd  and  Walea   


Iralaod 

other  Britteh  POMesiioin 

France  

Oennany  

Chfaaa 

Norway  and  Sweden 

United  Staltee 

Other  Foreign  Cotmtries  . . 

AtSea 

Unknown  


Oflenoea. 


T<Mk 


r 


1.412 


Noi 

Na 

8,«S8 

4SS 

l.ltt 

8t 

861 

n 

Ml 

n 

*71 

8S 

MM 

ISS 

1.158 

50 

2.TO 

56 

sn 

S4 

ISS 

14 

804 

3S 

44 

» 

444 

67 

tB» 

« 

SOB 

7S 

10 

1 

It 

10,8S8 

1.2S8 

Ho. 
12,241 
X,9» 


n» 


S,06t 
S» 
164 

187 

IS 
17 


As  the  table  shows,  natives  of  New  South  Wales  formed  much  lesa  thaa 
half  the  total  apprehensions,  natives  of  other  portions  of  Australasia  camt- 
prising  over  12  per  cent.  Under  the  stringent  provisions  of  the  Influx  rf 
Criminals  Prevention  Act  of  1903,  it  is  believed  that  this  latter  proportk» 
will  fall  away  considerably  in  future  years. 
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BSLIGIOir  OP   OFFBNDEliS. 

The  nominiil  religious  profession' of  each  person  arrested  is  ascertained 
and  entered  in  tiie  charge-sheet:  During  1905  th^  arrests  of  distinct 
persons  bdonging  to  each  of  the  various  denominations  were  : —  ' 


Beligiont. 


11 
I 


jotBnfilual    

Boama  Oahouc 

PtoNMnteb 

VtlbtMiiai     

Ooogregatioiwl    

Bki|!tiair 

Lotbenui  ...^ „ 

Sidration  Axmy  

other  Christian  DeDominations 

Hebrew 

HinoiniDedui  ................ 

AU  others 

Total 


Ho. 

iS7 

60i 

106 

6S 

5 

8 

88 

2 

8 

7 

11 

47 


1,412 


181 

07 

8 

14 


U 


Ko. 

MM 

1,406 

282 

142 

18 

20 

80 

6 

6 

21 

4 

78 


8,&2S 


Na 

No. 

No. 

«B 

7,445 

446 

26 

11.089 

889 

4 

1,801 

89 

8 

461 

47 

2 

47 

4 

. .  •• 

64 

9 

.... 

660 

104 

17 

.... 

52 

8 

1 

48 

1£ 

28 

10 

2 

466 

118 

86 

19,988 

1,288 

Na 

10,1M 

11,661 

2,216 

71f 

76 

101 

785 

24 

66 

82 

68 

767 


26,618 


No  great  reliance  can  be  placed  on  the  statements  of  religious  belief  in 
the  case  of  many  of  the  persons  arrested,  as  offenders  have  been  known  to 
return  themselves  as  belonging  to  two  or  more  different  denominations  in 
the  course  of  a  single  year.  Making  due  allowance  on  this  score,  however, 
the  foregoing  figures  may  be  taken  as  giving  a  very  fair  indication  of 
the  religious  beliefs  of  distinct  persons  arrested  in  1905.  It  will  be  seen 
that  Boman  Catholio  offenders  form  by  far  the  largest  proportion  of  the 
total  Tlufl  denomination  numbers  about  36  per  oentw  of  the  population, 
while  the  proportion  oi  persons  so  returning  themselves  was  43*6  per  cent, 
of  the  total  ofienders. 

Education  of  Ofpendbrs. 

The  degree  of  education  of  those  who  were  arrested  is  shown  in  tlie  next 
table.  As  the  amount  of  education  possessed  by  persons  who  are  said  to 
be  ablfe  to  read  only  must  be  very  slight,  the  distinction  between  this  class 
and  the  completely  illiterate  has  not  been  attempted : — 


Off4 


Degree  of  ffHacstton. 


nUtMSte. 


ftaMles  ToteL 


Bead  wd  Write. 


Against  the  person 

Agwnst  pereop  and  pitypet  ty    

Against  property  only  

Forgery   and    offences   agsinst  the 

currency  

Against    good    ordev,    indnding 

drmkenneai ^ 

Not  iadaded  in  the  preceding 

Total 


No, 
57 
11 

139 

1 

574 
77 


859 


No. 
3 

"17 


70 
1 


No. 
60 
U 

156 


644 

78 


91 


No. 
1,270 
248 
2,945 

76 

16,214 
1,138 


No. 
82 
10 
424 

9 

8,190 
22 


No. 

258 
3,369 

85 

19,344 
1,160 


No. 
1,412 
269 
3,5^ 

86 

19,988 
1,238 


950  21,891 


3,677  25,568 


26,518 


The  proportion  of  persons  of  20  years  and  upwards  in  the  community 
who  are  able  to  read  and  write  is  estimated  to  be  ftbout  94  per  cent., 
while  in  1905  the  proportion  of  persons  arrested  who  were  so  far  educated 
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was  over  96  per  cent.  It  would  be  rash  to  argue  from  l^ese  premises 
that  the  spread  of  education  has  been  unaccompanied  by  a  decrease  in 
crime,  for,  as  shown  elsewhere,  there  has  been  a  definite  improvement 
both  as  regards  petty  offences  as  well  as  in  connection  with  more  serious 
charges.  The  figures  simply  demonstrate  the  spread  of  education,  even 
amongst  those  persons  who,  from  environment  or  hereditary  tastes,  may  be 
considered  more  or  less  predisposed  to  lapse  into  crime. 

Drunkenness. 

During  1905  the  arrests  for  drunkenness,  with  and  without  disorderly 
conduct,  numbered  20,699,  or  54*2  per  cent,  of  the  total  number  of  arrests, 
as  compared  with  20,580  arrests,  and  a  proportion  of  54  per  cent.,  for 
the  year  1901.  There  were  also  767  persons  proceeded  against  by  sum- 
mons for  this  offence,  as  against  543  in  1901.  The  total  number  of  cases 
of  drunkenness  dealt  with  by  the  police  was,  therefore,  21,466,  as  com- 
pared with  21,123  in  1901.  The  proportion  of  cases  of  drunkenness  per 
100,000  of  population  was  1,452,  the  second  lowest  rate  for  the  last  ten 
years. 

The  following  table  shows  the  niunber  of  arrests  and  summons 
for  drunkenness  in  the  metropolitan  and  country  districts  : — 


Countiy. 

Now  South 
Wal«8. 

Apprehensions   

No. 
13,606 
121 

No. 

7,093 

646 

No. 
20,699 

SummonB  Cases. 

767 

ToUl 

13,727 

7,739 

21,466 

Persons  arrested  for  drunkenness  are  chiefiy  residents  of  large  towns, 
and  it  is  only  natural  to  expect  that,  with  an  increase  in  the  population  of 
the  towns,  there  should  be  an  increase  in  the  apprehensions  for  drunken- 
ness. As  the  subjoined  table  shows,  however,  the  total  number  of  cases 
in  1905,  and  the  proportion  of  population,  are  the  second  lowest  of  any 
year  in  the  decennial  period. 

Too  much  stress,  however,  could  not  be  laid  upon  the  figures  in  the 
table  if  there  were  not  other  evidence  of  the  decrease  of  drunkenness,, 
as  a  word  of  instruction  from  the  Inspector-General  of  Police  oould» 
according  to  its  tenor,  increase  or  decrease  the  number  of  persons  appre- 
hended on  this  charge;  but  the  decline  in  proportion  of  arrests  has  been 
coincident  with  a  marked  decrease  in  the  consumption  of  intoxicants,  so 
that  it  may  be  fairly  assumed  that  drunkenness  is  on  the  wane.  The 
number  of  apprehension  and  summons  cases  for  drunkenness  in  each  of 
the  ten  years  1896-1905  is  given  below  : — 


Apprehenstons  (or  DrunkcnacM. 

Cueefor 

Drunken- 

neH. 

Total  Cases 

of 
Drunkenness. 

Gssesof 

Mftles. 

Females. 

Total. 

per  100,000  of 
Popnlstion. 

1806 
1897 
1898 
1899 
1900 
1901 
1902 
19Q3 
1904 
1905 

15,311 
15.131 
15,378 
15,974 
16,721 
16,739 
16,714 
16,801 
15,378 
16,121 

3,572 
3,542 
3,346 
3,326 
3,697 
3,841 
4,291 
4,366 
4,328 
4,578 

18,883 
18,673 
18.724 
19,300 
20,418 
20,580 
21,005 
21,167 
19,706 
20,699 

616 
653 
673 
638 
585 
543 
572 
670 
734 
767 

19,499 
,     19,326 
19,397 
19,938 
21,003 
21,123 
21,577 
21,837 
20,440 
21,466 

1,535 
1,498 
1,478 
1,495 
1,551 
1,540 
1,548 
1,535 
1,413 
1,452 
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The  figures  quoted  in  the  foregoing  table  refer  to  total  cases,  both  as 
regards  apprehensions  and  summonses.  In  the  next  table  will  be  found 
the  actual  number  of  distinct  persons  apprehended  for  drunkenness 
during  each  of  the  years  1901  and  1905,  males  and  females  being  shown 
separately  in  age  groups :  — 


ikgeOxonpa. 

1801. 

1906. 

M«1m. 

F«malM. 

ToteL 

HftlM. 

FcmalM. 

TotoL 

10         years 

1 

1 

11 

1 

... 

1 

... 

••• 

... 

16 

1 

1 

2 

..• 

••t 

..• 

16 

6 

1 

7 

4 

4 

8 

17 

31 

12 

43 

33 

6 

39 

18 

96 

14 

109 

69 

15 

84 

19 

136 

33 

168 

100 

37 

137 

20 

132 

9U 

162 

130 

30 

160 

21—24      „ 

977 

204 

1,181 

1,036 

257 

1,293 

25—29      „ 

1,943 

371 

2,814 

1,757 

392 

2,149 

30-34      „ 

2.074 

423 

2,497 

1,679 

391 

2,070 

36-89      „ 

2,164 

362 

2,616 

1,839 

404 

2,248 

40-44      „ 

2,226 

283 

2,608 

1,936 

344 

2,280 

46-49      „ 

1,688 

196 

1,884 

1.697 

237 

1,934 

50-64      „ 

1,291 

148 

1,439 

1.298 

136 

1,434 

65^-69      „ 

765 

70 

825 

804 

88 

892 

60-64      „ 

631 

70 

701 

633 

83 

716 

66-69      „ 

435 

63 

498 

422 

66 

478 

70-74      „ 

194 

19 

213 

197 

12 

209 

76-79      „ 

63 

6 

69 

76 

6 

81 

80  and  over 

26 

3 

28 

20 

7 

27 

Not  stated  

6 

6 

7 

2 

9 

Total 

14,873 

2,299 

17,172 

13,737 

2,606 

16,243 

There  has  been  a  considerable  decrease  in  the  actual  number  of  persons 
arrested  for  drunkenness  during  the  last  fire  years,  the  total  falling 
from  17,172  in  1901  to  16,243  in  1905.  This  decrease  was,  however, 
confined  to  the  males,  the  actual  number  of  females  arrested  in  1905 
being  slightly  in  excess  of  that  for  1901. 

The  number  of  convictions  obtained  for  drunkenness,  with  and  without 
disorderly  conduct,  during  the  year  1905,  was  24,003.  In  6,033  of  these 
oases,  or  25' 1  per  cent.,  the  offence  was  committed  between  8  a.m.  on 
Saturday  and  8  a.m.  on  Sunday;  and  in  2,318  other  cases,  or  9*7  per 
cent,  of  the  total,  the  offence  was  committed  between  8  a.m.  on  Sunday 
and  8  a.m.  on  Monday.  The  Liquor  (Amendment)  Act,  1905,  which  came 
into  force  on  the  1st  January,  1906,  contains  some  stringent  clauses 
regarding  the  sale  of  liquor  at  licensed  premises.  It  is  believed  that  this 
Act  will  effect  a  decrease  in  the  number  of  future  convictions  for  drunken- 
ness. Except  in  cases  of  sickness  or  accident,  no  person  under  the  age  of 
18  years  can  be  supplied  with  liquor,  and  a  person  sending  another  under 
the  age  of  14  years  to  licensed  premises  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining 
liquor,  is  liable  to  be  fined;  whilst  persons  under  17  years  of  age  are  not 
allowed  in  the  bar  of  an  hotel.     Females  under  21  years,  except  in  the 
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case  of  a  wife  or  daughter  of  a  publican  are  uofc  allowed  to  aerfe  in  burs. 
Drunkenness  or  riotous  conduct  is  not  permissible  on  hotel  premiae8» 
neither  are  hotels  allowed  to  be  <^>en  during  the  time  that  Toting  for  a 
Parliamentary  election  is  in  progress. 

Hotels  are  closed  on  Sunday,  but  liquor  may  be  sold  to  bond  fid€ 
travellers,  lodgers,  serrants,  or  inmates,  prorided  that  in  the  case  of  a 
traveller  the  place  where  he  lodged  at  on  the  previous  night  was  at  least 
20  miles  distant  if  in  the  County  of  Cumberland,  or  at  least  10  milee  if 
in  the  country  districts.  A  publican  is  not,  however,  compelled  to  serve 
a  traveller.  The  police  records  show  that  there  have  been  few  instances 
during  the  year  1906  in  which  the  law  regarding  Sunday  selling  has  been 
violated.  The  number  of  convictions  obtained  for  breaches  of  &e  Liquor 
Act  during  the  year  1905  will  be  found  below  : — 


Oonvictkm  for  SeUiiv^ 

MetropoliUD. 

Couzitiy. 

New  South 
WalM. 

liquor  on  Sunday,  and  keeping  premises 
ODen  dorinff  that  dav  

158 

34 

12 
8 

98 

40 
13 

256 

Dnnnff  pn^ibited  hocnrs  other  than  npon 

74 

Liquor  without  a  license 

25 

Adulterated  liquor  under  liquor  Act  ... 

8 

Total  convictions  obtained 

212 

151 

963 

On  page  522  will  be  found  the  number  of  public  houses  licensed  in  the 
State,  and  also  the  number  of  colonial  wine  licenses  current  during  the 
last  few  years. 

The  average  consumption  per  inhabitant  of  spirits,  wine,  and  fer- 
mented liquors,  at  intervals  since  1891,  is  given  in  the  following  table; 
also  the  total  quantity  of  all  classes  of  intoxicants  consumed,  expressed  in 
terms  of  proof  spirit.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  consumption  of  intoxicanta 
per  inhabitant  has  declined  during  the  period  covered  by  the  table,  the 
quantity  in  1905  being  over  25  per  cent,  less  than  in  ttic  first  year 
shown  ; — 


Bqni^mlfsit 

Year. 

Spirits. 

Winee. 

Beer. 

in  Alcohol 

(pitHJiy. 

galls. 

gaUs. 

galls. 

^84 

1891 

Ill 

0-84 

11-42 

1895 

073 

0-64 

9-02 

209 

1899 

0-75 

0-67 

10-21 

2-27 

1903 

0-79 

0-67 

9-55 

2-20 

1904 

0-78 

0-68 

900 

211 

1905 

0-77 

0-75 

8-92 

211 

The  question  of  the  relative  prevalence  of  drunkenness,  as  tested  by  the 
number  of  persons  arrested  or  summoned  for  that  offence  in  the  different 
States,  has  received  no  little  attention,  and  it  has  been  made  to  appear 
that  New  South  Wales,  in  this  regard,  holds  a  bad  pre-eminence.  The 
total  cases  of  drunkenness  and  the  number  per  100,000  of  population  in 
the  different  States  and  in  New  Zealand,  for  the  year  1905,  were  as  givoD 
below  : — 

a^.  No  of  ouee  Per  100.000 

*~*«-  ofOrankemieA       of  poprifctfcw. 

New  South  Wales «,466  1,482 

Victoria    14,468  1,192 

Qaeenslaiid 6,688  1,269 

8o«tk  Australia 2,368  «29 

Western  Australia  (1904) 3,542  1,48» 

'HMoiaiiia  (1904) 580  321 

KewZealaad 11,013  1,266 
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In  oomparimg  the  dninlwiuieM  returna  of  the  v&rioiu  States,  it  may  be 
pointed  out  thi^  an  argument  fouiHied  sofely  on  the  number  of  caaes  is 
misleading,  for  a  great  deal  depends  upon  the  state  of  the  law  and  thi^ 
inanner  in  which  it  is  administered.  The  extent  of  the  area  supervised 
mmat  also  be  takes  into  oonaideration,  for  it  is  evident  that  the  law  will 
be  leas  atrictly  enloroed  in  the  sparsely-settled  districts  of  Queensland* 
South  Australia,  and  Western  Australia,  than  in  the  n[U>re  thickly 
populated  parts  of  Australia.  The  quantity  of  intoxicants  con8un[)ed  per 
luead  of  the  community  is,  perhaps,  a  better  guide,  though  not  always  a 
safe  indication  unless  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  people  are  also 
considered ;  but  where  the  habits  of  communities  are  so  similar  as  is  the 
case  in  regard  to  the  Australasian  provinces,  the  consumption  per  head  is 
a  tolerably  fair  test. 

Of  late  years  there  has  been  a  growing  tendency  to  regard  drunken- 
ness, not  so  much  in  the  light  of  a  crime  as  of  a  disease.  It  has  been 
frequently  advocated  that  the  dipsomaniac  should  not  be  sent  to  gaol 
to  herd  with  criminals  and  have  his  weakened  faculties  subjected  to  iheir 
evil  influence,  but  should  be  sent  to  an  asylum  specially  built  for  hisr. 
reception.  The  present  system  of  dealing  with  the  offence  has  proved  to* 
be  practically  worthless,  as  the  same  faces  are  constantly  reappearing* 
before  magistrates,  in  some  cases  more  than  a  hundred  times  in  the  course- 
of  a  few  years.  During  1905,  out  of  a  total  of  16,243  distinct  persons 
arrested  for  drunkenness,  3,388,  or  over  20  per  cent.,  were  brotu;ht  up 
more  than  once.  Of  these,  one  man  was  arrested  32  times,  another  22 
times ;  while  four  women  appeared,  respectively,  27,  26,  24,  and  23  times 
in  the  course  of  the  year.  An  examination  of  the  criminal  records  of  the 
State,  over  a  period  of  years,  also  disclosed  the  rather  startling  fact  that 
more  than  40  per  cent,  of  the  gaol  population  oommenced  their  career 
with  an  imprisonment  on  a  charge  of  drunkenness. 


Inquxsts. 

In  all  cases  of  violent  or  unnatural  death,  death  resulting  from 
accident,  sudden  death,  death  in  a  hospital,  lind  in  cases  of  suicide,  it  is 
the  duty  of  the  Coroner  for  the  district  to  hold  an  inquiry  into  the  cause  - 
if  he  has  reasonable  grounds  for  believing  that  death  was  due  to  violence 
or  other  unnatural  means,  and  for  that  purpose  he  is  empowered  to  ordtn* 
the  exhumation  of  a  body  if  necessary,  to  summon  jurors  and  witnesses, 
and  to  commit  for  trial  a  person  found  guilty  by  the  jury  of  the  crime- 
of  manslaughter  or  murder.  Under  the  Coroners'  Court  Act,  1904,  a 
Coroner  is  empowered  to  hold  an  inquisition,  sitting  alone,  but  upon 
request  of  a  relative,  the  secretary  of  any  society  of  which  the  deceased 
was  a  member,  or  on  the  order  of  the  Minister  of  Justice,  a  jury  of  six  i» 
called.  Every  death  which  takes  place  in  gaol  or  in  a  lock-up  must  be* 
investigated,  and  inquests  must  also  be  held  on  the  bodies  of  all  persons 
executed,  and  the  jury  find  whether  the  sentence  was  duly  carried  out. 
In  a  district  where  no  coroner  has  been  appointed,  or  the  officer  is  unable 
to  hold  the  usual  inquest,  a  magistrate  may  hold  an  inquiry;  but  owing  to 
the  fact  that  he  is  not  empowered  to  c<»nmit  a  suspected  person  for  trials 
he  must  terminate  the  inquiry  in  all  cases  where  facts  are  disclosed  whidi 
point  to  the  criminality  of  a  person,  and  direct  the  police  to  prosecute  at 
the  nearest  police  court.  Stipendiary  or  Piriice  Magistrates  have  powers 
of  Coroners  in  all  parts  of  the  State,  except  1^  meferopdrtan  police  dis- 
trict. The  numbers  of  deaths  during  1905,  the  causes  of  which  were 
investigated  by  Coroners  or  Magistrates,  were  897  of  males  sad  264  of 
females,  giving  a  total  of  1,161  inquests  and  magisterial  inquiries.     6f 
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the  1,161  deaths,  the  verdicts  of  the  courts  were  that  771  were  caused  bj 
violence,  and  of  these  cases  132  males  and  36  females  were  found  to  have 
committed  suicide. 

It  is  provided  that  when  any  real  or  personal  property  has  been 
destroyed  or  damaged  by  fiye,  the  Coroner  exercising  jurisdiction  in  the 
district  where  the  fire  has  occurred  shall,  if  he  consider  the  case  to  be  a 
fit  one  for  investigation,  hold  an  inquiry  with  the  object  of  ascertaining 
the  origin  of  the  fire.  The  procedure  is  similar  to  that  followed  in 
inquests  held  in  connection  with  cases  of  death.  The  Coroner  can,  in 
accordance  with  the  decision  of  his  jury,  commit  a  person  for  trial  on  a 
charge  of  arson.  Inquiries  were  held  during  1905  into  the  origin  of  121 
fires,  and  the  verdict  returned  was  one  of  accident  in  10  cases,  of  arson 
in  28,  of  insufficient  evidence  in  82  cases,  and  of  carelessness  in  1  case. 

Higher  ComiTS — Criminal  Jurisdiction 

A  Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  presides  over  the  Central  Criminal 
tDourt  of  Gaol  Delivery  held  at  Sydney.  All  prisoners  are  tried  by  a 
jury  of  twelve,  chosen  by  lot  from  the  panel  provided  by  the  Sheriff.  In 
•capital  cases  the  right  to  challenge,  both  by  the  Crown  and  by  the  accused, 
is  limited,  except  for  cause  shown,  to  twenty  jurors;  and  in  cases  other 
than  those  in  which  the  sentence  of  death  may  be  imposed,  whether  felonies 
or  misdemeanours,  the  number  challenged  cannot  exceed  eight.  Under 
the  Criminal  Law  and  Evidence  Amendment  Act  of  1891,  every  person 
charged  with  an  indictable  offence,  and  the  husband  or  wife,  as  the  case 
may  be,  of  the  person  so  charged,  shall  be  competent,  but  not  compellable, 
to  give  evidence  in  every  court  on  the  hearing  of  such  charge.  Prior  to 
the  passing  of  this  Act,  such  a  privilege  was  only  granted  to  those 
charged  with  bigamy.  At  the  close  of  the  case  for  the  prosecution,  an 
accused  person  may  also  make  a  statement  in  his  defence  without  ren- 
dering himself  liable  to  examination  thereupon,  either  by  Counsel  for  the 
Crown  or  by  the  Court.  The  "  Accused  Persons  Evidence  Act  of  1898  " 
provides  that  it  shall  not  be  lawful  to  comment  at  the  trial  of  any  person 
upon  the  fact  that  he  has  refrained  from  giving  evidence  on  oath  on  his 
own  behalf.  The  verdict  of  the  jury  must  be  unanimous,  for,  even  if 
eleven  jurors  were  agreed,  their  verdict  could  not  be  accepted.  If  the 
jury  disagree  in  the  first  instance,  they  may  be  locked  up  until  they  either 
oome  to  a  verdict  or  are  discharged  by  the  Court.  If  no  verdict  is 
returned,  the  prisoner  is  liable  to  be  tried  again  by  another  jury. 

In  additioa  to  the  supreme,  civil,  and  criminal  sittings  of  the  Court 
held  in  Sydney,  the  Judges  go  on  circuit  once  in  each  half-year,  and 
bold  Courts  of  Gaol  Delivery,  called  Circuit  Courts,  for  dealing  with  the 
more  serious  class  of  criminal  cases,  especially  those  in  which  the  capital 
penalty  is  involved,  and  for  hearing  civil  causes  at  certain  circuit  towns, 
viz.  : — In  the  north  at  Newcastle,  Maitland,  Tamworth,  Armidale, 
Grafton,  and  Lismore;  in  the  west  at  Bathurst  and  Dubbo;  and  in  the 
south  at  Croulburn,  Wagga  Wagga,  Albury,  Deniliquin,  and  Hay. 

The  Courts  of  Quarter  Sessions  are  presided  over  by  Chairmen,  who 
also  perform  the  duties  of  Judges  of  the  District  Courts.  There  are  seven 
Chairmen  of  Quarter  Sessions;  two  of  these  preside  over  the  Courts  in 
the  metropolitan*  district,  and  one  each  in  the  following  districts : — 
Southern  and  Hunter,  south-western,  northern,  north-western,  and 
western.  All  offences,  except  those  involving  the  capital  penalty,  are 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Court.  On  the  trial  of  prisoners  at  Quarter 
Sessions,  the  Chairman,  at  the  request  of  the  prisoner's  counsel,  must 
reserve  questions  of  law  for  the  consideration  of  the  Supreme  Court,  or 
he  may  so  act  tnotu  propria. 
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During  the  year  1905  there  were  1,331  males  and  155  females  com- 
mitted for  trial  in  the  Higher  Courts  of  the  State.  Of  these  1,486 
persons,  1,454  were  committed  by  magistrates,  before  whom  they  had 
been  brought  up  at  Petty  Sessions;  and  32  by  Coroners,  17  being  accused 
of  murder,  9  of  manslaughter,  and  6  of  arson.  The  number  of  persons 
committed  during  any  one  year  does  not  necessarily  coincide  with  the 
number  placed  on  trial  during  the  same  period,  as  some  persons  com- 
mitted at  the  end  of  one  year  do  not  make  their  appearance  until  the 
following  year.  Excluding  those  against  whom  the  Attorney-General 
declined  to  file  a  bill,  there  were  1,479  persons  recorded  in  the  returns  of 
the  Higher  Courts  of  the  State  during  1905,  1,346  being  males  and  133 
females.  The  following  table  shows  the  manner  in  which  these  accused 
persons  were  dealt  with  : — 


How  dealt  with. 

Centrml  Criminal 

and  Circuit 

Coorti. 

Courts  of  Quarter 
Sessions. 

Total  Higher 
Courts. 

Malts. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

Convicted— 

Sent  to  Gaol  or  Reformatory 

Liberated    as    First    Offenders 
under  **  Crimes  Act " 

77 

10 

60 
2 

3 
10 

5 

1 
10 

2 

551 

88 

325 

10 

4 

20 

186 

37 

13 

47 
4 

10 

4 

628 

98 

385 

12 

4 

23 

196 

42 

14 

57 
4 

10 
6 

•• 
67(^ 

iia- 

Acqnitted 

442  - 

Jnrv  disaffreed    ........... ...,, 

1ft*. 

Fined    

41'- 

Bonndover 

33^ 

Not  proceeded  against 

202: 

Total  persons 

162 

18 

1,184 

115 

1,346 

133 

1,479 

Classifying  these  accused  persons  according  to  the  nature  of  thet 
offences  with  which  they  were  charged,  it  will  be  found  that,  both  ia 
the  case  of  males  and  of  females,  offences  against  property  only  -are  the- 
most  numerous,  followed  by  offences  against  the  person.  Below  will  be- 
found  a  statement  of  the  offences  of  which  the  1,479  persons  dealt- with  in 
higher  courts  during  1905  were  accused,  with  the  rates  per  100,000  of" 
population  : — 


Offenoes. 


Males. 


Number 


100,000 
of  popu- 


Number 


Females. 


Per 
100,000 
of  popu- 
lation. 


Total... 


Number 


100,000. 

of  popuH. 

latloa. 


Oifences  ag^nst  ttie  person   , 

Offenoes  against  person  and  property    . . . . . 

Offenoes  against  property  only 

Fofgery  and  offences  against  the  currency 

Offenoes  against  good  order  , 

Offsneef  not  induded  in  preeedlng 

Total 


8S4 

sao 

602 
70 

11 

200 


42-« 
281 
64-0 
101 
1-4 
26-6 


82 
10 
68 
10 
2 
11 


1-4 
9-8 
1-4 
OS 

i-e 


1,846 


171-7 


183 


191 


866 

280 

670 

89 

18 

211 


1,479 


24^ 
16-6 
88-^ 
.6*Jl 
.  .0!ft 
l;4-8 


ioo-o« 
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The  following  statemeni  ^ows  the  diaracter  of  the  principal 
i&t  whieh  prisoners  were  tried  during  each  year  since  1896,  and  affavda 
Askerial  for  interesting  study : — 


OffBBflMk 

IfiOa 

1807. 

1600. 

1800. 

uoo. 

lOOL 

looa 

looa 

ttOi. 

«. 

Umtn 

12 
8 
18 
100 
10 

le 
it 

IS 

22 

80 
128 
900 

00 
08 
20 
40 
ST 
64 
61 
66 
10 
864 

8 

4 
2t 

101 
17 

17 
07 
10 
11 

80 
140 
200 

TO 
00 
84 
60 

22 
00 
28 
44 

7 
^6 
20 
UO 
18 

18 
62 
10 
16 

21 

08 

228 

72 
06 
84 

80 

11 
68 
24 
28 
16 
201 

8 

8 

14 

112 
10 

18 

00 
80 
14 

48 
184 
218 

48 
72 
48 
41 
18 
47 
20 
80 
12 
200 

10 
8 
U 
196 
10 

21 
44 

18 
10 

47 

110 
101 

67 
47 
04 
88 
17 
00 
20 
20 
8 
108 

8 
0 
20 
01 
10 

18 
46 
10 
10 

ftl 
118 
191 

77 
62 
72 
88 
16 
00 
87 
28 
7 
9M 

8 
6 
8 
06 
6 

17 
40 
18 
28 

28 
ISO 
224 

78 
56 
38 
46 
96 
01 
29 
20 
10 
950 

IS 
0 
21 
100 
90 

18 

a 

18 
16 

88 

179 
270 

90 
OS 
86 

48 
26 
08 
21 
00 
10 
948 

IS 

8 
IS 
87 
21 

90 
44 
U 

2S 

40 
107 
296 

104 
70 
71 
40 
94 
79 
98 
90 
84 

980 

IX 

AMempted  murder 

IS 

98 

WlMiudiutt  mAUoJoiutf,  unlMPfuUy.... 

]tt{>e,  fendfttleinpUtoooiiimtt 

Ofennl  knowledft  of  »  glri  mxtor  14, 
AndftUempto   

MS 

99 

91 

Tfldeoetft  Mrnuts    

SO 

IS 

Anon,  Mid  attempU  at 

Bobbery  with  violenoe,  indtidiDg  gar- 
rottlBflr   

u 
so 

Break,  enter,  and  iteal,  or  attempts 

SteaUnsr    in    a    dwelling,    fooluding 
burglar  V    ^ 

150 
257 

71 

Vonmry  and  utiering    

80 

43tei3tng  from  the  peieon 

8S 

80 

S7 

Bone-tlealing 

SI 

90 

M 

92 

^oSSbBb^::::::;;:::::;;::::;;::; 

SOT 

Total  Oommittals 

1,808 

1,880 

1,180 

1,902 

M« 

1,217 

1,220 

l.«* 

i.4ir 

1,470 

The  scope  of.  this  work  does  not  admit  of  the  particulars  of  ofifenoeo 
being  set  out  in  great  detail,  but  if  the  returns  be  analysed  it  will  be 
found  that,  as  experience  has  shown  elsewhere,  the  seasons  have  a  marked 
^ect  upon  the  conduct;  besides  this,  however,  there  is  apparently  a 

Kriodicity  in  crimes  sufficiently  curious  to  afford  food  for  speoulaiioB. 
fhaps  the  greatest  examples  of  this  periodicity  are  in  oonneoUon  witk 
.crimes  of  blood,  i.e.,  those  of  murder,  manslaughter,  and  maliciously 
wounding;  and  with  crimes  against  females,  and  unnatural  offences. 


Gaols. 

.  There  are  in  New  South  Wales  58  gaols  of  all  kinds ;  of  these,  6  are 
principal  gaols,  13  minor  gaols,  and  39  police  gaols.  The  total  number 
^f  oeUs  in  all  gads  is  2,418.  The  average  daily  number  in  oonfinemeat 
faring  1905  was  1,863. 

H  GfBat  changes  have  taken  place  during  ihe  last  few  years  in  conneotioa 
^itk  the  treatment  of  prisoners,  and  it  is  considered  by  competent 
authorities  that  New  South  Wales  is  quite  abreast  of  the  latest  and  most 
enlightened  penological  methods.  Formerly,  punishment  in  gaol  partook 
somewkat  of  the  nature  of  revenge  for  wrong-doing ;  but  under  the  more 
h«iHHUie  syst^n  at  present  in  vogue,  the  idea  of  revenge  has  sunk  far  intc 
the  background,  and  the  stroi^est  possible  stress  is  laid  on  the  mora) 
xeformation  of  offenders.  Of  eovrse,  there  are  still  defects  to  be 
remedied — for  instance,  the  present  method  of  dealing  with  the  inebriate 
is  rocvgnised  as  absolutely  futile,  while  the  problem  of  how  best  to  deal 
with  {he  professional  criminal  still  awaits  solution.  With  regard  to  the 
latier  question,  however,  the  Habitual  Criminals. Act  passed  in  1905,  and 
to  which  further  reference  is  made  later,  may  be  looked  upon  as  a  atap 
in  the  right  direction.  The  principle  of  restricted  association  has  now 
been  in  force  for  several  years,  and  results  have  amply  justified  its 
adoption.  Before  the  introduction  of  this  system,  prisoners  were  elaau- 
^fied  in  various  groups,  determined  principally  by  the  length  of  sentence, 
lind  their  free  association  was  doubtless  productive  of  much  mutual 
oo&tamination.    Under  the  present  system,  however,  confinees  take  meals 
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in  Uaeir  oells,  and  their  unayoidafale  avociation  at  work,  religious 
inttructioB,  aod  exercise  is  oondaoted  under  the  olotest  superrision.  It 
maj  here  be  stated  that  one  reeuh  of  the  reorganisation  sdieme  has  been 
a  oottsiderabie  rednetion  in  the  gaol  expenditairOy  notwithstanding  that 
many  hundreds  of  oells  at  night  are  lighted  up  to  a  reas(Hiafale  hcmr,  and 
other  necessary  expenditure  is  incurred  in  carrying  out  the  non-associa- 
tion system.  All  prisoners  serving  not  less  than  one  month,  also  prisoners 
on  trial  and  remand,  are  sdlowed  the  privilege  of  reading  wholesome  and 
interesting  books.  In  all  the  prison  libraries  of  the  State  there  are 
19,604  books  in  circulation,  and  2,542  in  stock,  making  a  total  of 
22,146  volumes.  In  the  library  at  Darlinghurst  there  are  2,403  volumes, 
with  an  average  weekly  issue  for  the  year  of  482. 

In  order  to  ensure  the  proper  working  of  the  *'  restricted  association  " 
principle  the  gaols  have  been  graded  in  various  classes.  Thus,  Parramatta 
Gaol  is  reserved  chiefly  for  old  offenders ;  the  more  hopeful  class  are  sent 
to  Bathurst  and  Maitland;  Gonlburn  receives  first^ffenders ;  and  sexual 
perverts  and  offenders  against  good  order  are  dealt  with  at  suitable 
smaller  establishments.  Portions  of  the  country  prisons  are  set  apart  for 
shortrsentenced  males,  while  Darlinghurst  and  Biloela  receive  metropolitan 
offenders  of  this  class.  Further  and  improved  modifications  will  be 
introduced  on  the  completion  of  the  penitentiary  at  Little  Bay. 

On  the  31pt  December,  1905,  there  were  1,678.  prisoners,  exclusive  of 
debtors,  in  confinement,  thus  distributed  : — 


Prima 

Males. 

FenuJea 

TiML 

Principal  flsola  

1,226 

208 

74 

148 
15 

7 

1,374 

Minor  ga(»s    

22S 

Police  gaols    

81 

Total    

1,506 

170 

1,678 

The  total  number  of  prisoners  received  under  sentence  into  the  various 
gaols  throughout  the  State  during  the  year  1905  was  10,736,  exclusive  of 
debtors.     Of  these,  6,177  were  received  at  Darlinghurst  Gaol,  Sydney. 

The  foll<fwing  table  gives  the  number  of  distinct  prisoners  received 
into  gaol  under  sentence  for  the  last  ten  years  with  the  proportion  per 
100,000  of  mean  population  : — 


Your. 

M^ML 

l^malea. 

Total 

Per  100.000 
of  population. 

1898 

8.808 

1,237 

9.545 

751 

1897 

7,467 

1,250 

8.707 

675 

1808 

7.509 

1.174 

8.683 

662 

1899 

6,881 

1,084 

7.966 

597 

1900 

6,667 

1,046 

7,713 

^570 

1901 

6,812 

1,160 

7.972 

581 

1902 

6,524 

1,103 

7.627 

547 

1903 

6.761 

1.177 

7,938 

558 

1904 

6,154 

1,168 

7.322 

,506 

1906 

5^917 

1,107 

7,024 

475 

As  the  table  shows,  there  has  been  a  marked  decrease  in  proportion  to 
population  of  persons  received  into  gaol  during  the  ten-year  period 
1896-1905,  and  for  the  last  year  the  proportion  is  the  lowest  on  record; 
but  how  far  this  is  due  to  more  enlightened  penological  methods,  to  the 
spread  of  education,  and  to  general  improvement  in  social  condition,  it 
is  difficult  to  estimate. 
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The  number  of  prisoners  in  confinement  at  the  close  of  each  year  daring 
the  last  decennial  period  will  be  found  below.  Taking  one  year  with 
another,  these  figures  may  be  accepted  as  fairly  representing  the  average 
daily  number  for  each  year  given.  Prisoners  have  been  classified  under 
two  heads — those  under  sentence,  and  those  awaiting  trial,  debtors  being 
excluded. 


In  ConflneroenL 

Under 

Aw^ttng 

T«tr 

MalML 

Females. 

ToteL 

trial 

1896 

2,137 

217 

2,354 

2.216 

138 

1897 

2,016 

242 

2,257 

2,136 

121 

1898 

1,894 

187 

2,081 

1.934 

147 

1899 

1,798 

186 

1,984 

1,864 

120 

1900 

1.712 

185 

1,897 

1,791 

106 

1901 

1,605 

207 

1,812 

1,696 

116 

1902 

1,646 

189 

1,835 

1,698 

187 

1903 

1,641 

175 

1,816 

1,711 

105 

1904 

1,672 

205 

1,877 

1,719 

158 

1905 

1,508 

170 

1,678 

1,569 

109 

The  largest  number  of  prisoners  at  any  age-period  is  of  those  whose 
ages  range  from  25  to  29  years,  although  proportionately  to  the  popula- 
tion this^roup  only  shows  the  second  highest  ratio  of  offender^,  with  1,345 
per  100,000  estimated  inhabitants  at  this  age,  followed  by  30  to  34  years, 
with  1,330;  and  20  to  24  years,  with  1,044;  proportionately  to  the 
population,  prisoners  of  ages  35  to  39  years  are  in  the  highest  ratio, 
having  1,531  per  100,000  of  population. 

The  following  table  gives  the  number  and  ages  of  persons  sentenced  to 
penal  servitude,  labour,  or  imprisonment  during  the  year  1905.  Sentence 
of  death  was  recorded  against  6  male  and  2  female  prisoners,  but  in  every 
instance  the  sentence  was  commuted.  With  regard  to  the  males,  it  was 
commuted  to  penal  servitude  for  life  in  four  instances,  and  in  the  other 
two  cases  the  time  was  limited  to  fourteen  and  fifteen  years  respectively. 
The  two  females  had  their  sentences  conunuted  to  imprisonment  for  life 
with  hard  labour. 

Included  with  the  persons  sentenced  to  be  imprisoned  witl^out  labour 
are  1  male  and  1  female,  who  were  ordered  to  be  imprisoned  during  the 
Governor's  pleasure,  1  female  received  into  gaol  while  awaiting  securities^ 
and  78  males  imprisoned  until  order  complied  with  : — 


Ages 


!l 


To  Imprisonment. 


With  Labour.         Without  Laboor. 


Total 


I 


8—14  years . 
16—19  ,.  . 
20—24  „  ;. 
25—29  „  . 
80-34  „  . 
85—89  „  . 
40— «4  „  . 
45—49  „  . 
60-64  „  . 
65-59  ,.  . 
fiO  and  over  . 

Total  . 


82 
653 
1,041 
1,194 
879 
916 
812 
614 
662 
812 
447 


7,461  2,882 


2 

109 
862 
876 
490 
614 
428 
208 
187 
81 
66 


84 

762 

1,408 

1,670 

1,878 

1.629 

1,240 

822 

699 

898 

518 


10,848  286    17   803 


88 
668 
1,0S4 
1,267 
936 
951 
852 
649 
60S 
327 
480 


7,885 


2 
109 
864 

379 
506 
616 
430 
210 
137 
84 
67 


15 

772 

1,448 

I    M« 

M8i 

780 
411 
647 


2,901 


10,785 
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Taking  the  returns  from  all  the  gaols,  it  will  be  found  that  7,024  dis- 
tinct persons  were  imprisoned  during  the  year  1905,  of  whom  5,917  were 
males,  and  1,107  were  females.  The  following  table  shows,  in  age  groups, 
the  number  of  distinct  persons  of  the  male  sex  who  were  convicted  once 
and  more  than  once  during  1905,  any  convictions  they  may  have  under- 
gone ip  previous  years  being  disregarded.  In  the  figures  given  the 
returns  from  all  the  gaols  have  been  combined,  and  each  person  debited 
with  the  total  number  of  sentences  received,  whether  served  in  one  prison 
or  in  more  than  one: — 


Age* 

Males  ImprisoDed  doriiig  1006,  whh  Ages  and  Nmnber  of  Times  Oonvicted. 

Total. 

1 

2 

8 

4 

6 

6 

7 

8 

0 

10 

11 

15 

il 

8         yean    

J?      ::  :::::: 

12              ..      

K      I  Eii 

16 

17              

18  „      

10              „      

!?-.«   ::  :::::: 

26-29       , 

8^-8* 

86-30       

40-44       „       

45-40       „       

60-54       „       

66-60       , 

«0-64       „       

6&-60       ,.       

70-74 

76-70       ,.      

SOaiidAver     

Not  stated       

1 
2 
6 
2 

« 
17 
2f2 
71 
122 

146 
175 
163 
731 
903 

727 
({06 
617 
470 
387 

206 

157 

114 

48 

20 

8 

2 

I 
2 
6 
2 

6 
17 
26 
62 
104 

110 
147 
136 
615 
hOb 

584 
545 
482 
365 
287 

155 
126 
85 
37 
17 
5 
2 

*5 
6 
14 

21 
18 
20 
04 
ISO 

100 
08 
88 
66 

62 

26 
10 
28 
6 
2 
2 

"l 
3 
2 

6 
8 
6 
11 

28 

20 

29 
24 
14 

12 
5 

4 
3 

1 

2 

1 
2 
2 
7 
10 

7 

11 

5 

8 

14 

4 

4 
1 

*i 

•• 

•  • 
•• 

i 

*i 

1 

2 

i 

2 

1 

8 

2 

1 

'2 

'2 

^^ 

Total 

5,017 

4,738  1    807 

214 

78 

89  1    16 

6  1      9  1      8 

» 

' 

2 

1 

As  the  table  shows,  65  boys  under  16  years  of  age  were  received  into 
gaol  during  1905.  In  some  instances  only  a  portion  of  the  sentence 
would  be  served  in  prison,  and  the  offender  would  then  be  removed  to  a 
reformatory,  the  magistrates  being  allowed  to  exercise  their  discretion 
in  regard  to  the  punishment  imposed.  It  is  confidently  asserted  that  the 
operations  of  the  *'  Neglected  Children  and  Juvenile  Offenders  Act  of 
1905  "  will  be  responsible  for  a  great  decrease  in  juvenile  crime,  since  the 
police  have  extensive  powers  in  regard  to  neglected  and  wandering 
children.  The  need  of  an  efficient  Truancy  Act  is,  however,  still  apparent, 
as  it  is  universally  recognised  that  truancy  often  forms  the  first  step  in  a 
downward  career. 

A  remarkable  feature  of  the  foregoing  table  is  the  large  number  of 
persons  sent  to  gaol  more  than  once  during  the  year.  The  prisoners 
with  two  or  more  convictions  numbered  1,179,  while  their  convictions 
were  3,097.  The  list  of  second  convictions  commences  with  boys  of 
15  years,  and  ends  with  a  man  who  had  passed  his  eightieth  year;  the 
third  convictions  are  headed  by  a  lad  of  15,  and  so  on,  as  the  list  shows. 
One  man  in  the  age-group  50-54  was  convicted  no  less  than  21  times.  The 
number  of  males  under  21  years  of  age  sent  to  gaol  was  742,  and  of  these 
115  were  convicted  more  than  once.  As  is  the  case  with  the  females,  by 
far  the  largest  proportion  of  those  sent  to  gaol  more  than  once  during  the 
year  consists  of  drunkards  and  vagrants.     The  records  clearly  show  the 
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hepelesB  futility  of  the  present  meUiod  of  dealing  wit^  drankennem,  as  the 
same  faces  often  reappear  before  the  magistrates  scores  of  times  within  a 
few  years. 

There  were  1,107  females  imprisoned  during  the  year  1905,  of  whom 
ibe  large  proportion  of  513,  or  46*3  per  cent.,  were  convieted  more  tiiaii 
once.  The  conrictions  of  girls  under  31  yotrs  (d  age  numbered  96,  and. 
of  these  34  were  imprisoned  more  than  once.  One  womaii  was  coBricted 
as  many  as  22  times  during  the  year,  another  had  20  oonTictions  recorded 
against  her,  and  one  was  convicted  19  times  during  the  year.  The 
following  table  shows  the  number  of  females  imprisoned,  their  ages,  and 
number  of  convictions  during  the  year  : — 


Ag«L 

ToUl. 

1 

2 

3      4     5     6     7     8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

18 

1 

i 
2 

i' 

14  15 

1617 

1 

18ll9p022 

11         ye«n    

1 
1 

4 

6 
19 

i 

154 
149 
ITO 

1 
1 
4 
2 

4 
14 
20 
16 

92 
91 
81 

89 

69 
36 
37 
13 

2 
4 

9 
6 

32 

18 
84 
30 

25 
19 
9 

7 

2 

5 

•i 

12 
12 

14 
16 

17 

i* 

6 
5 
9 
8 

8 
2 
2 
1 

4 

1 

2' 

1 

i 

2 

2 

i* 
2 

4' 

8 

7 

1 
2 

i' 

1 
5 

3 

i' 

1 
3 

1 

1 

2 

1 

9~ 

1 

4' 

1 

1 

i 

1 

"1" 
..!.. 

1  1  1 

1    .. 

«,  • 

1 

•• 

■i 

1 
1 

.. 
•• 

;; 

'.'. 

1 

14 

16            *            ...... 

16      r,    :::;:::.::. 

.J.. 

"1" 

17            „        

1 

i'  i" 

3  3 

4  4 

10  5 

11  3 

7  1  8 
2  1  4 

2  1  1 

..       .. 

'  '  '  _1  * 

18            

iS      ;;    ...::::..... 

90             „        

1 

i 
i 

* 

i 

21— 14      „        

25—29      ..        

»-£      ., 

187 

145 

31 

17 
11 
0 

4 
1 

00—64      „        

«6-e©    „      

70_74      „        

75—79      „        

80  Mid  over       

..!.. 

!R)tal   

1,107 

594 

203 

96 

46 

42  1% 

23 

9 

17 

11 

8 

6 

6  1  1 

8 

8 

V  1 

1 

1 

The  following  table  shows  the  ages  of  distinct  persons  under  the  age  of 
21  years  received  into  gaol  during  the  five  years  1901-5.  It  will  be  seen 
that  the  figures  for  1905  are  only  slightly  in  excess  of  those  for  the  first 
year  shown  in  the  table,  despite  the  growth  of  population  in  the  interval :  — 


Ages. 

M. 

1901. 

1902. 

1903. 

M. 

1904. 

1906. 

F. 

Total. 

H. 

F. 

Total. 

M. 

F. 

Total 

F. 

TotMl, 

M. 

F. 

Total. 

tJnder  10  yvtan    

1 

2 

5 

4 

12 

10 

28 

76 

108 

188 

195 

187 

i 

2 

8 
7 
15 
86 
29 
27 

1  1    6 
8  1     8 

•• 

• 

14 
32 
SO 
80 
96 

6 

3 

7 

11 

14 

9 

27 

73 

146 

170 

194 

237 

5 

A 

b 

5 

9 

12 

40 

67 

122 

156 

189 

170 

1 

i 

1 

2 
1 
4 
2 
21 
24 
85 
40 

11 
13 
44 
60 

148 
180 
224 
210 

2 

I 
H 

SB 
66 
118 
163 
156 
172 

28 
29 
27 

2 
8 

4 

18 
14 
40 

69 
124 

m 

185 
199 

1 

2 

6 

2 

6 

17 

82 

71 

122 

146 

175 

163 

i 
i 

4 
2 
6 
19 
35 
28 

10  yeMB    

11  ' 

6 

4 

14 
10 

1! 

123 
167 
224 
164 

8 

s 

114 
140 
164 
139 

12  ;;    ::::::::::::::: 

13     „         

44                

18 

15      „         

86 

j§     ^         

78 

17     „        

128 

18     

S  ::    :::::::::::::::: 

165 

210 
191 

Totia 

705 

119 

824  fi80 

217 

897 

784 

182 

1 
916  746 

1 

99 

845 

742 

96 

888 

Particulars  regarding  the  Carpenterian  Reformatory  fcnr  Boya  and  the 
Industrial  School  for  Girls  will  be  found  in  the  chapter  dealing  wiUi 
Social  Condition. 
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Tbe  peraoaa  who  4gure  i&  tho  preceding  iMm  as  hftTii^  been  oonTteted 
several  times  during  the  jear  are  the  drankar^U,  the  Tagrants,  and  tbe 
petty  thieves.  Naturally  the  more  serious  offenderB  are  rarely  afforded 
an  opportunity  of  appearing  before  the  Courts  twiee  in  one  year. 

A  very  large  proportion  of  the  prisoners  received  into  gaol  on  summary 
oonviotion  consists  of  persoiis  who  were  imprisoned  in  default  iA  payment 
of  fiaea.  Doubtless  many  of  these  were  too  poor  to  pay  the  fines,  so  that 
it  would  appear  that  their  poverty  was  more  .aocoontal^  for  their  im- 
prteonment  than  the  actual  breach  of  law  committed  by  them.  Under  the 
Justices  Act,  1892,  when  a  person  is  imprisoned  for  non-payment  of  an 
amount  adjudged  to  be  paid  by  the  conviction  on  order  of  a  Justice,  he 
may  pay  under  prison  rules  a  portion  of  the  fine,  and  be  reeved  of  a 
proportionate  part  of  the  imprisonment  to  which  he  was  sentenced.  The 
following  table  shows  that  large  n^mber8  of  prisoners  avail  themselves  of 
the  provisions  of  the  Act,  and  many  days  of  the  sentences  have  been 
remitted : — 


Pbtioos  «onmitted  to  g«el  in  default  of  payment  of 


PrisoQera  snbaequeoUy  leleaaed  after  payaig  portion 
of  fiDea 

Amoniit  received  at  mxA  as  part-payment  of  fines  . . . 

Bays  prnooers  would  Hare  aerred  if  portion  of  fines 
had  not  been  paid 

pays  rtiwittad  by  part-payment  of  fines  


1002. 


lOOS. 


8,062 

1,008 
£2,198 

20,179 


8,379 

1,081 
£2,068 

32,9S8 

20,198 


1004. 


7^1 

1,287 
£2,370 

31,539 
22,035 


1906. 


7,347 

1,247 
£2,065 

33,487 
22,389 


The  punishments  awarded  to  offenders  vary  from  nominal  imprison- 
ment to  the  supreme  penalty  of  death.  Prisoners  under  sentence  of  hard 
labour  are,  after  examination  by  the  medical  officer,  given  such  work  as 
the  prison  authorities  consider  comes  within  the  meaning  of  the  sentence. 
Penal  servitude  is  not  awarded  for  a  shorter  term  than  three  years.  In 
the  case  of  male  prisoners  it  is  taken  to  mean  hard  labour  on  the  roads 
or  other  public  works,  and  in  the  case  of  female  prisoners,  hard  labour 
in  gaol.  The  punishment  is  practically  the  same  as  hard  labour. 
Prisoners  undergoing  a  sentence  of  imprisonment  without  labour  are 
treated  differently  from  others,  and  if  they  entirely  maintain  and  clothe 
themselves  they  are  exempted  from  any  work;  otherwise  they  contribute 
to  their  own  support  by  performing  such  labour  as  may  be  provided. 
Under  section  436  of  the  Crimes  Act,  where  a  prisoner  has  been  convicted 
of  a  felony,  attended  with  violence  to  the  person,  or  committed  by  the 
offender  when  armed,  or  by  means  of  any  threat,  or  by  putting  in  fear, 
the  Court  may  direct  that  he  may  be  kept  in  irons  for  a  portion  of  his 
term  of  imprisonment,  but  not  extending  beyond  the  first  three  years. 

The  effect  of  punishment  in  reforming  criminals,  or  in  restraining 
them  from  the  commission  of  crime,  is  a  subject  upon  which  much  has 
been  written.  It  is  certain  that  in  New  South  Wales  there  has  been 
a  great  decrease  in  crime,  but  it  seems  equally  certain  that  this  satis- 
fact<Hy  state  of  things  is  due  to  an  improvement  in  the  material  and 
intellectual  condition  of  the  whole  community,  and  not  to  any  deterrent 
effect  which  punishment  has  had  upon  the  criminal ;  indeed,  as  far  as 
concerns  the  minor  offences — such  as  drunkenness,  vagrancy,  and  petty 
thieving — the  deterrent  effects  of  the  present  system  of  punishnoent  are 
by  no  means  obvious. 

A  summary  of  sentences  imposed  upoa  offenders  affords  little  cine  to  ihe 
gravity  of  the  offences  committed ;  thus,  for  simple  larceny,  the  sentences 
of  imprisonment,  in  the  case  of  males,  ranged  from  under  2  days  to  5 
years  and  under  10;  for  common  assault,  from  under  2  days  to  2  and 
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under  5  years;  for  maliciously  injuring  property,  from  under  2  daya  to 
2  years  and  under  5;  for  receiving  stolen  property,  from  1  month  to  5 
years  and  under  10;  for  begging  alms,  from  under  2  days  to  6  months 
and  under  12;  and  for  perjury,  from  1  month  to  2  years  and  under  5. 
The  great  anomaly  disclosed  by  these  sentences  might  disappear  if  the 
circumstances  attending  each  individual  case  were  considered,  but  the 
scope  of  this  work  only  admits  of  the  facts  in  regard  to  the  sentences 
themselves  being  recorded. 

There  has  been  considerable  discussion  in  recent  years  concerning  the 
sentencing  of  prisoners.  Some  persons  argue  in  favour  of  progrenive 
sentences,  while  it  is  urged  by  others  that  the  present  system  savours  too 
much  of  mere  revenge  for  wrong-doing,  and  the  principle  of  indeter- 
minate sentences  is  advocated.  Under  the  latter  method  prisoners  would 
be  detained  in  gaol  until  such  time  as  their  moral  reformation  was  com- 
plete, while  the  hopelessly  incorrigible  would  suffer  total  deprivation  of 
liberty.  How  to  give  practical  effect  to  such  a  scheme  presents  obvious 
difficulties;  nevertheless,  it  seems  only  right  for  society  to  be  protected 
more  efficiently  against  the  depredations  of  confirmed  malefactors.  The 
Comptroller-General  of  Prisons  is  of  opinion  that  persons  who  now  go  to 
gaol  for  minor  offences,  or  for  offences  of  a  quasi-criminal  nature,  could 
very  well  be  treated  under  a  system  of  probation,  which  would  be  much 
more  effective  and  less  costly  than  the  present  system  of  sending  such 
persons  to  gaol.  The  Habitual  Criminals  Act,  which  came  into  operation 
in  1905,  gives  the  judges  the  power  of  declaring  a  prisoner  to  be  an 
habitual  criminal  if  such  prisoner  has  been  previously  convicted  of  a 
similar  offeiice,  as  mentioned  in  the  Act,  on  at  least  three,  or  in  certain 
cases  two  occasions,  either  within  or  without  the  State.  The  definite  part 
of  the  sentence  is  served  as  an  ordinary  prisoner,  after  which  he  is 
detained  until,  in  the  opinion  of  the  authorities,  he  is  deemed  fit  to  be  at 
large.  During  1905  only  two  prisoners  were  dealt  with  under  this  Act, 
so  that  nothing  definite  can,  perhaps,  yet  be  said  as  to  its  efficacy ;  but 
the  provisions  of  the  Act  have  been  made  known  by  the  gaol  authorities 
to  prisoners,  and  the  likelihood  of  these  criminals  being  called  upon  to 
suffer  loss  of  liberty,  under  the  statute,  should  they  again  be  convicted, 
has  already,  without  doubt,  made  a  great  impression  on  the  minds  of  the 
criminal  classes. 

The  following  summaries  give  a  classification  for  1905,  according  to 
the  length  of  the  sentences  and  the  nature  of  the  offences;  the  two  pre- 
vious tables  show  the  number  of  distinct  persons  sentenced,  while  the 
figures  in  the  two  following  statements  refer  to  the  number  of  offencnit 
punished,  the  same  person  in  some  instances  having  been  sentenced 
several  times  in  the  course  of  the  year :  — 
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OffenoM  Afralnft  the  peTvon  .. 
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preceding  

Total  offenoet  oommitted 
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4 
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1,034 
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It  will  be  seen  that  the  sentence  of  death  was  passed  on  6  males,  but  in 
all  cases  it  was  commuted  to  imprisonment  for  various  terms.  Of  the 
persons  included  in  the  column  "  Until  order  complied  with/'  76  were  wife 
and  child  deserters  against  whom  there  were  unsatisfied  maintenance 
orders,  and  1  person  had  neglected  to  comply  with  orders  under  the 
Customs  Act. 

The  classification  of  sentences  according  to  their  length  and  the  nature 
of  the  offences  for  which  females  suffered  imprisonment  in  1905  is  given 
below.  It  will  be  seen  that  sentence  of  death  was  passed  on  2  females 
during  the  year.  Both  of  these  prisoners  were  charged  with  murder; 
but  in  neither  instance  was  the  extreme  penalty  carried  out,  the  sentences 
being  commuted  to  hard  labour  for  life.  One  prisoner  appears  in  the 
group  5  to  10  years,  the  offence  in  this  case  being  manslaughter. 

The  terms  for  which  women  are  sentenced  are  as  a  rule  much  shorter 
than  those  of  men,  as  their  offences  generally  speaking  are  much  lighter. 
As  shown  in  the  subjoined  statement,  the  total  offences  of  females  during 
1905  amounted  to  2,901.  Of  these,  2,487,  or  over  86  per  cent.,  repre- 
sented offences  against  good  order,  such  as  drunkenness,  riotous  behaviour, 
using  bad  language,  and  vagrancy  : — 


OffenoM. 


Lragth  of  Sentenoet. 
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Offences  against  the  person 
Offences    against    person    and 

property     

Oftences  against  property  only 
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preceding    
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Allusion  has  already  been  made  to  the  number  of  persons  with  more 
than  one  conviction  recorded  against  them  during  1905.  It  is  interesting 
to  compare  these  figures  with  the  records  of  previous  years,  which  are 
given  below  for  the  last  ten  years.  The  table  also  gives  a  statement  of 
the  average  number  of  offences  committed  by  each  prisoner  who  had  been 
convicted  more  than  once  during  each  year  : — 


Prisonen  oooTloted  more  than  onoe 

esohyeer. 

Tear. 

PriMoera  sent  to  OmI 
more  than  onoe. 

Offences  Committed. 

Offencee  Committed. 

Hales. 

Females. 

Melee. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

1896 

1,751 

539 

4,679 

2,363 

2-7 

4-4 

1897 

1,478 

514 

3,944 

2,115 

27 

41 

1808 

1,545 

485 

4,233 

2,054 

2-7 

4-2 

1809 

1,511 

470 

4,177 

1,932 

2-7 

41 

1900 

1,494 

484 

4,258 

2,310 

2-8 

4*8 

1901 

1,416 

487 

3,891 

2,322 

2-7 

4-8 

1902 

1,354 

495 

3,677 

2.373 

2-7 

4-8 

1903 

1,459 

541 

3,870 

2.625 

2-7 

4-9 

1904 

1,240 

495 

3,404 

2,356 

2-7 

4*8 

1905 

1,179 

513 

3,097 

2.307 

2-6 

4-5 
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From  the  eridenoe  of  the  foregoing  toMe  there  would  appear  to  be  a 
oonstant  reappearanoe  of  the  same  faoee  before  the  ooarts  to  aoeount 
for  80  high  an  arerage  of  reoonyiotions.  The  proportion  of  habitual 
offenders,  if  those  with  previous  oonyiotions  may  be  so  tormed,  is  rem«'k* 
able,  and  will  perhaps  be  better  ilimtrated  by  the  Mtowing  taUe  ^an 
by  tEe  one  just  given.  The  returns  only  include  convictions  within  the 
year  named,  convictions  in  a  previous  year  being  disregarded.  If  all 
convictions  had  been  included,  the  proportion  would  be  about  4  per  cent, 
higher.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  however,  that  the  figures  are  con- 
siderably swollen  by  the  constant  reappearance  in  ga^  of  persons  charged 
with  the  pseudo^rime  of  drunkenness.  Out  of  7,0S4  persons  committad 
to  prison  during  1905,  1,798,  or  over  35  per  cent.,  were  incarcerated  on 
this  charge:  — 


Tear. 

PwtMna^ofpdCTm 
with 

TO-. 

PWOMHIfS  of  pCWWOTi 

wHh 

1896 

23-6 

i9or 

23-9 

1897 

22-5 

1902 

24-2 

1898 

28*4 

1903 

25-2 

1899 

34-9 

1904 

23-7 

1900 

266 

1905 

24-1 

Under  the  Prisons  Act,  1899,  a  Visiting  Justice  is  appointed  to  visit  each 
prison  at  least  once  in  every  week.  Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  can  at  any 
time  visit  and  examine  any  prison,  and  similar  power  to  examine  is  given 
all  Justices  of  the  Peace,  llie  Visiting  Justice  is  empowered  to  hear  and 
determine  all  complaints  which  may  be  made  against  a  prisoner  of  dis- 
obeying the  rules  of  the  gaol,  or  of  having  committed  any  offence,  and 
may  pass  a  sentence  of  confinement  in  a  solitary  cell  for  a  term  not 
exceeding  seven  days.  In  cases  of  persistent  insubordination,  a  charge 
upheld  before  two  or  more  Justices  of  the  Peace  renders  the  prisoner  liable 
to  a  sentence  of  close  confinement  for  one  month ;  and  if  the  culprit  is  a 
prisoner  convicted  of  felony,  or  serving  a  sentence  of  hard  labour,  a 
punishment  of  personal  correction  may  be  awarded.  The  prison  returns 
show  that  whipping  was  not  administered  in  1905.  The  number  of 
punishments  indicted  upon  refractory  prisoners  during  the  last  ten  years 
is  given  as  follows  : — 
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P«roeotaffeor 
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The  figHnea  ikow  ih«t  the  proportion  of  prisoners  punished  in  1905  was 
the  lowest  during  the  last  decennial  period. 

liiere  were  75  persons — 63  males  and  12  females — imprisoned  for  debt 
during  the  year  1906.  As  the  time  of  detention,  as  a  rule,  only  extended 
over  a  short  period,  the  number  of  ddbtors  in  oonfinement  at  any  one  time 
was  not  large,  and  on  the  31st  December,  1905,  there  were  only  7  males 
in  gaol  for  debt.  The  number  of  persons  sent  to  gaol  for  debt  during 
each  of  the  last  ten  years  will  be  found  in  the  following  table:  — 


Yaw. 

Males. 

Femftles. 

ToUL     1 

1 

Yew. 

Males. 

FemaleH. 

TotaL 

1896 

62 

2 

64 

1901 

49 

2 

51 

1897 

50 

1 

61 

1902 

57 

1 

58 

1898 

81 

4 

85 

1903 

53 

6 

59 

1899 

53 

1 

64 

19D4 

92 

7 

69 

1900 

69 

3 

62 

1905 

63 

12 

75 

The  dietary  scale  in  New  South  Wales  prisons  ccnnprises  bread,  maize- 
meal,  meat,  Tegetables,  salt,  sugar,  and  rice  or  barley.  For  males  the 
quantity  of  bread  supplied  ranges  from  12  oz.  to  24  oz.  daily,  according 
to  length  of  sentence  and  quality  of  labour  performed,  the  minimum 
quantity  being  supplied  to  prisoners  serring  sentences  not  exceeding  six 
months,  and  the  maximum  to  prisoners  serring  sentences  with  harder 
labour,  such  as  road-work,  excavating,  stone-cutting,  blacksmithing,  &a. 
The  quantity  of  meat  supplied  ranges  from  4  os.  to  16  oz.  daily.  To 
females,  8  oz.  of  bread  and  4  oa.  of  meat  are  supplied  where  a  sentence 
not  exceeding  six  months  is  being  served,  and  these  quantities  are 
increased  to  16  oz.  of  bread  and  12  oz.  of  meat  where  harder  labour, 
such  as  washing,  is  performed.  For  prisoners  in  solitary  oonfinement, 
and  for  idle  and  illHsonducted  priscmers,  the  daily  allowance  is  restricted 
to  IG  OS.  of  tiread.  Debtors,  prisoners  under  civil  process,  those  awaiting 
trial,  under  remand,  or  detained  as  witnesses  for  want  of  bail,  receive  a 
diet  of  16  oz.  bread,  8  oz.  maize-meal,  16  oz.  meat,  12  os.  vegetables,  and 
small  quantities  of  salt,  rice,  and  sugar.  Children  of  female  prisoners  are 
also  supplied  with  rations,  those  under  2  years  of  age  receiving  4  ob. 
bread,  l\  pint  milk,  and  1  oz.  sugar,  while  from  2  to  8"  years  the  allow- 
ance is  8  OB.  bread,  4  oz.  meat,  1  pint  milk,  and  1  oz.  sugar. 

The  following  table  gives  the  number  of  the  prisoners  employed  in  the 
principal  and  minor  gaols  at  the  end  of  1905,  and  those  engaged  in  the 
principal  callings.  In  some  of  the  gaols  there  are  no  means  of  finding 
suitable  employment  of  a  profitable  and  useful  nature,  otherwise  the 
number  shown  omild  be  very  much  increased ;  and  it  must  also  be  remem- 
bered that  there  are  many  prisoners  whose  services  are  not  available  for 
labour,  such  as  those  whose  sentences  do  not  ceurry  hard  labour,  and  those 
exempt  from  work  on  account  of  medical  and  other  reasons.  The  net 
value  of  the  labour  done  during  1905  amounted  to  X22,508;  but  this  sum 
is  taken  to  refer  exclusively  to  labour  of  a  productive  character. 

29        Bookbinders  
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At  most  of  the  gaols  considerable  attention  is  paid  to  agriculture,  the 
produce  of  vegetables  and  forage  during  the  year  being  valued  at  XI, 157. 
Besides  the  foregoing  there  were  at  the  close  of  the  year  1905  as  many 
as  199  prisoners  who  were  not  employed.     The  reasons  for  such  exemption 
will  be  found  in  the  following  stat^nent : — 

In  hospitals 22      Incapable 3 

In  cells 4      Received  too  late  to  be  set  to  work      II 

Under  separate  treatment    3      Not    under     sentence    (inclading 

Under  medical  treatment !.    19  debtors) 116 

Exempt  from  work    19  

Prisoners' delegates  ...^ 2  Total 199 

Persons  whose  cases  have  not  yet  been  disposed  of  are  allowed  to  see 
their  legal  advisers  and  others  who  may  visit  them  in  reference  to  their 
trial.  It  is  not  required  that  they  shall  wear  prison  clothing ;  and  other 
privileges,  consistent  with  safe  custody,  are  granted  to  them.  Persons 
under  examination  are  not  allowed  to  have  any  communication  made  to 
them  while  in  the  prison  except  by  their  legal  advisers,  unless  such  a 
proceeding  is  specially  sanctioned  by  the  Justice  conducting  the 
examination. 

By  good  conduct  and  industry,  prisoners  may  be  recommended  for  a 
remission  of  sentence,  in  accordance  with  the  following  scale  and  con- 
ditions : — Where  the  sentence  exceeds  twelve  months,  a  remission  of  one- 
fourth  to  prisoners  having  no  previous  conviction  of  six  months  or  up- 
wards; with  one  such  previous  conviction,  a  remission  of  one-fifth;  more 
than  one,  a  remission  of  one-sixth.  Female  prisoners  in  this  class  having 
no  previous  conviction  of  any  kind  may  receive  a  remission  of  one-third 
of  their  sentences.  In  the  case  of  sentences  over  three,  but  not  over 
twelve,  months,  prisoners  who  have  not  served  a  sentence  of  or  exceeding 
forty-eight  hours,  may  receive  a  remission  of  one-fourth  of  their  sentence ; 
with  one  such  conviction,  a  remission  up  to  one-fifth;  two  or  more,  a 
remission  not  exceeding  one-sixth.  No  remission  is  granted  where  the 
sentence  is  less  than  three  months,  nor  on  any  period  passed  in  separate 
treatment.  The  remission  scale  does  not  affect  sentences  commuted  from 
capital  convictions,  where  the  prisoner  may  petition  for  release  after 
serving  twenty  years,  or,  in  some  cases,  at  a  less  period.  Generally 
speaking,  the  treatment  which  favours  the  lesser  offender  has  been  adopted 
in  other  parts  of  gaol  routine — as,  for  instance,  in  the  earning  of  gratui- 
ties, the  progressive  stages,  the  allotment  of  privileges,  and  indulgences. 

Under  the  Crimes  Act  a  prisoner  under  sentence  may  be  granted  a 
written  license  to  be  at  large  within  specified  limits  during  the  unexpired 
portion  of  his  sentence.  Sureties  are  required,  unless  under  exceptional 
circumstances,  for  good  behaviour  and  observance  of  the  conditions  of  the 
license.  The  prisoner  who  is  liberated  is  required  to  report  himself 
periodically  to  the  police,  and  is  liable  to  have  his  license  cancelled  and 
to  be  committed  to  gaol  to  undergo  the  remainder  of  his  sentence,  by  any 
breach  of  the  conditions  upon  which  he  was  released.  This  system  was 
first  adopted  in  September,  1891,  and  at  the  end  of  1905  it  had  been  put 
in  force  in  278  cases — those  of  269  males  and  9  females.  Of  the  278 
licenses  issued,  there  were,  on  31st  December,  1905,  66  still  in  force, 
188  had  expired,  and  in  22  cases  the  balance  of  the  sentence  had  been 
remitted  and  the  license  cancelled,  while  in  only  2  cases  was  the  license- 
holder  returned  to  gaol  to  complete  his  sentence. 

When  the  neglected  state  in  which  many  of  the  prisoners  are  received 
is  considered,  it  may  be  said  that  the  death-rate  in  gaols  is  light,  and  it 
shows,  moreover,  signs  of  decreasing.  More  especially  in  the  country 
districts,  the  gaols  are  frequently  called  upon  to  receive  persona  in  the 
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last  stages  of  disease  and  aged  and  infirm  paupers,  whose  proper  destina- 
tion should  rather  have  been  a  hospital  or  an  asylum.  This  causes  an 
undue  inflation  of  the  prison  death-rate,  and  it  may  be  said  that  in  a 
large  percentage  of  the  total  deaths  during  1905  the  cause  should  be 
looked  for  in  diseases  originating  prior  to  reception  in  gaol.  A  com- 
parison between  the  death-rate  in  gaols  and  that  of  the  general  population 
is  difficult  to  make,  but  it  may  be  said  generally  that  the  death-rate  of  all 
persons  received  into  gaol  is  at  present  not  greater  than  that  of  the 
general  population  of  like  ages,  while  the  death-rate  of  habitual  criminals 
is  largely  below  the  average.  In  the  following  table  the  number  of  deaths, 
exclusive  of  those  resulting  from  executions,  is  given  for  1880  and  subse- 
quent periods,  together  with  the  death-rate  per  1,000  of  the  average 
nimiber  of  prisoners  in  confinement  during  the  year : 


Taw. 

DaftUw. 

Dcftth-nto  per 

HAlet. 

^  Feroalet. 

TotaL 

1,000  pertotM 

1880 

87 

... 

37 

18*86 

1886 

39 

11 

60 

19-90 

1890 

24 

2 

26 

10-84 

18»1 

37 

8 

40 

16*86 

1892 

36 

4 

40 

16*27 

1808 

28 

6 

34 

13*42 

18M 

22 

2 

24 

9*49 

1896 

19 

3 

22 

8*61 

189$ 

28 

2 

30 

12*29 

1897 

22 

... 

22 

9*47 

1896 

20 

1 

21 

9*40 

1899 

31 

2 

33 

16*71 

1900 

16 

3 

18 

9-02 

1901 

21 

3 

24 

12*74 

1902 

16 

... 

16 

8-28 

1908 

21 

3 

24 

12*32 

1904 

11 

2 

13 

6*92 

1906 

12 

1 

13 

7*76 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  that,  with  the  exception  of  the  year  1904, 
the  death-rate  in  1905  was  the  lowest  recorded  during  the  last  twenty-six 
years. 

Capital  Punishmbnt. 

In  the  early  days  of  settlement  the  spectacle  of  judicial  executions  was 
extremely  common.  Offences  which  are  now  summarily  dealt  with  by 
magistrates,  and  deemed  sufficiently  punished  by  imprisonment  for  two 
or  three  months,  were,  in  some  cases,  punishable  by  death.  This 
barbarous  system  lasted  until  about  the  year  1832,  when  the  offences  of 
stealing  from  a  dwelling  money  or  goods  to  the  value  of  £5,  and  of  killing 
or  stealing  horses,  cattle,  or  sheep,  were  removed  from  the  category  of 
capital  crimes.  Five  years  later  the  punishment  of  death  was  abolished 
in  the  following  cases : — Riotous  destruction  of  buildings  and  machinery, 
riotous  assembling,  rescue  of  a  person  convicted  of  murder,  seducing  a 
person  in  the  Royal  Navy  from  duty,  inciting  to  mutiny,  administering 
unlawful  oaths  purporting  to  bind  tiie  person  taking  the  same  to  commit 
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any  tiOMim  or  murder,  faaresking  priaoBy  Moaping  from  lawful  oustody 
more  than  once,  aoinggling  whUe  armed,  shootiBg  at  any  fomd,  or 
maliciottriy  akooting  or  maiming  any  oflSioer  of  the  Kary  or  R«veii«e 
Serrioe.  Executions  have  been  less  numerous  of  late  years  than  formerly, 
the  dread  penalty  being  carried  out  in  only  a  small  proportion  of  eases 
wherein  the  death  sentomoe  has  been  pronounced.  The  number  of  ttoeon- 
tions  since  1825  is  giren  herewith.  In  five  years  only  have  there  heen 
no  executionsL  Four  females  have  been  hanged  during  the  period  in 
questioB : — 


y«: 

COD. 

Bxeca- 

tkMH. 

Tcr. 

Oon- 
vlclkm. 

EXMO- 
UoiliL 

Tw. 

Oon- 

▼ioOMIL 

Bxeea. 

ttMHU 

1825 

54 

9 

1852 

10 

6 

1879 

21 

1826 

72 

21 

1853 

4 

2 

1880 

21 

1827 

93 

29 

1854 

11 

6 

1881 

6 

1828 

106 

28 

1855 

M2 

5» 

1882 

14 

1829 

112 

52 

1856 

7 

... 

1883 

9 

1830 

136 

50 

1857 

9 

4 

1884 

8 

1831 

143 

32 

1858 

9 

1 

1885 

11 

1832 

156 

12 

1859 

10 

7 

1886 

22 

1833 

135 

31 

1860 

11 

5» 

1887 

4 

1834 

148 

44 

1861 

32 

2 

1888 

17 

1835 

142 

40 

1862 

18 

6 

1889 

4 

3* 

1836 

79 

26 

1863 

16 

6 

1890 

1 

1837 

90 

12 

1864 

5 

2 

1891 

6 

1838 

130 

19 

1865 

10 

3 

1892 

4 

1839 

53 

22 

1866 

20 

6 

1898 

8 

1840 

13 

8 

1867 

19 

4 

1894 

8 

1841 

27 

18 

1868 

13 

5 

1895 

7 

1842 

47 

13 

1869 

6 

... 

1896 

4 

1843 

22 

8 

1870 

3 

... 

1897 

7 

1844 

22 

8» 

1871 

11 

3 

1898 

5 

1845 

15 

3 

1872 

19 

3 

1899 

5 

1846 

11 

1 

1873 

10 

4 

1900 

6 

1847 

10 

6 

1874 

14 

3 

1901 

2 

* 

1848 

6 

5 

1875 

8 

2 

1908 

... 

... 

1549 

6 

4 

1876 

15 

4 

1908 

8 

** 

1850 

5 

4 

1877 

9 

2 

1904 

8 

• 

1851 

8 

2 

1878 

12 

1 

1905 

8 

••• 

*  One  female. 

During  the  eighty-one  jears  embraced  in  the  table  just  given,  2,388 
persons  were  sentenced  to  death,  and  of  these,  1,736  were  oondemned 
during  the  first  eighteen  years.  For  the  whole  period  the  exeoutions 
numbered  655,  of  which  466  were  carried  out  during  the  first  eighteen 
years. 

A  study  of  the  statistics  of  judicial  executions  in  New  South  Wales 
prior  to  the  yeat  1843  will  make  it  abundantly  plain  that  the  barbarous 
system  of  taking  life  for  insufiScient  cause,  so  far  from  striking  terror 
into  the  hearts  of  would-be  criminals,  had  the  effect  of  lowering  Ube 
moral  tone  of  the  ^liiole  community,  and,  therefore,  of  making  some  ol 
its  members  more  ptone  to  commit  the  nry  offences  which  the  puniiiiiniial' 
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WM  intended  lo  prev^^it.  The  death  penalty  is  now  imposed  for  murder, 
aets  done  to  the  person  with  intent  to  murder,  and  acts  done  to  properij 
with  the  like  intent,  earnal  knowledge  of  a  girl  under  the  age  of  10  years, 
and  the  crime  of  rape ;  it  is,  howerer,  generally  carried  out  for  murder 
only.  The  following  statement  shows  the  number  of  eonyictions  and 
executions  for  the  offences  named  for  a  period  of  thirty-five  years  : — 


Tear. 

Murder  and 
Attempt  at  Murder. 

Rape. 

Tear. 

Murder  and 
Attempt  at  Murder. 

Bape. 

Ck>nrto- 
Uoos. 

Execo- 
tiona. 

Ooavio- 
tkma. 

Execu- 
tioiw. 

OoQTie- 
Uona. 

Execu- 
tiona 

OODVlc- 

tfona. 

Exeon- 
tlooa. 

1871 

9 

3 

2 

1889 

3 

3 

1 

... 

1872 

14 

3 

... 

1890 

1 

1 

... 

... 

1873 

9 

4 

1891 

5 

3 

1 

... 

1874 

7 

2 

1 

1892 

. 

1 

... 

... 

1875 

7 

1 

1 

1893 

5 

2 

... 

1876 

12 

4 

... 

1804 

7 

5 

1 

... 

1877 

4 

2 

... 

1895 

1 

2 

... 

1878 

S 

1 

... 

1896 

1 

... 

1879 

16 

... 

1 

1807 

2 

4 

1 

1880 

15 

4 

... 

1898 

... 

1 

1 

1881 

3 

1 

1 

1889 

... 

1 

1 

1882 

10 

3 

... 

1900 

1 

I 

•.. 

1883 

8 

1 

... 

1901 

2 

4 

1 

1884 

7 

2 

... 

1902 

2 

..• 

1 

•M 

1885 

9 

3 

.». 

1903 

10 

3 

3 

••» 

1886 

10 

2 

12 

... 

1904 

10 

1 

5 

mm 

1887 

3 

4* 

1905 

8 

*». 

••• 

.-* 

1888 

15 

2 

2 

... 

•  Mount  Aennie  case ;  oenrioted  in  1886^ 

In  1887,  as  the  taMe  shows,  the  death  penalty  was  carried  out  in  the 
case  of  four  prisoners  charged  with  rape.  Since  that  year  there  was  no 
further  execution  till  the  single  oases  in  each  of  the  years  1897,  1898» 
1899,  and  1901 .  It  would  be  rash  to  argue  that  the  executions  in  1887  hsTe 
exercised  a  salutary  effect  upon  persons  disposed  to  commit  this  crime, 
for  there  has  been  no  diminution  in  the  number  of  persons  ccnnmitted 
for  trial.  With  more  reason  it  mig^  be  assumed  that  juries  are  loth 
to  oenTict  for  rape,  knowing  that  <kath  is  the  penalty  assigned  l^  Law 
as  its  punishment. 

Police. 

At  the  end  of  the  year  1905  the  Police  Force  of  New  South  Wales  con- 
sisted of  2,342  men  of  all  ranks,  of  whom  768  were  mounted.  The  force, 
which  comprises  13  superintendents,  12  inspectors,  38  sub-inspectors,  72 
senior-sergeants,  145  sergeants,  336  senior-constables,  1,705  constables, 
and  21  detectives,  is  commanded  by  an  Inspector-General,  who  is  under 
the  control  of  the  Chief  Secretary  of  the  State,  the  police  being  directly 
in  the  service  of  the  State. 

The  question  of  handing  ov^r  the  control  of  the  police  to  local  bodies 
has  not  as  yet  been  seriously  entertained  in  New  South  Wales.  The  latest 
municipal  legislation  (Local  Government  (Shires)  Act  of  1905}  does  not 
make  any  provision  in  this  respect,  and  in  any  case  it  is  hardly  likely 
that  definite  action  could  be  taken  until  the  entire  area  of  the  State  is 
incorporated. 
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Below  will  be  found  the  number  of  police  in  the  metropolitan  and 
country  districts  at  the  close  of  each  of  the  last  ten  years.  It  will  be 
seen  that  with  the  growth  of  population  the  force  is  steadily  increasing 
in  strength,  the  present  proportion  being  1  police  officer  to  erery  639 
inhabitants,  as  compared  with  1  to  everj  682  persons  ten  years  ago  : — 


Y«tf. 

UetropoUtan. 

Oountiy. 

Total 

Number  of  In- 

hftbitanta  to  eadi 

Police  Ollloer. 

18»6 

749 

1,125 

1,874 

682 

1897 

754 

1,143 

1,897 

686 

1898 

792 

1,165 

1.967 

676 

1899 

821 

1,195 

2,016 

667 

1900 

888 

1,254 

2,142 

637 

1901 

909 

1,263 

2,172 

635 

1902 

960 

1,272 

2.222 

621 

1903 

979 

1,291 

2,270 

627 

1904 

1,006 

1,'804 

2,310 

626 

1905 

1,048 

1,294 

2,842 

639 

The  prptection  of  life  and  property  is  not  the  only  duty  which  the 
police  are  called  upon  to  perform.  On  the  contrary,  a  large  portion  of 
their  time  is  taken  up  in  the  collection  of  the  agricultural  and  stock 
schedules,  the  returns  of  works  and  manufactories,  and  other  duties  of 
a  like  character.  In  many  cases  they  also  act  as  Clerks  of  Petty  Sessions 
and  Warden's  clerks,  mining  registrars,  gaolers,  inspectors  under  various 
Acts,  collect  information  for  electoral  rolls,  and  fill  other  offices  having 
no  direct  connection  with  police  duties.  A  list  showing  the  nature  of  all 
such  offices  held  and  the  duties  performed  has  been  given  in  the  annual 
report  of  the  Police  Department,  and  the  headings  number  no  less  than 
fifty-six.  With  a  view  to  making  better  provision  for  the  regulation  of 
traffic  within  the  Metropolitan  Police  district,  the  regulation  and  control 
of  vehicles,  horses,  and  the  owners,  drivers,  and  conductors  thereof,  the 
Metropolitan  Traffic  Act  was  passed  during  the  year  1900,  and  its  entire 
administration  given  over  to  the  police.  Although  the  police  generally 
are  empowered  to  control  the  street  traffic,  &c.,  in  1905  there  were  81 
police  officers  specially  instructed  to  do  this  work.  The  duties  of  the 
police  vary  so  much  in  the  different  States  that  any  comparisons  which 
neglect  to  take  this  factor  into  consideration  are  considerably  vitiated 
thereby.  Differences  in  area  and  physical  characteristics  must  also  be 
allowed  for  in  dealing  with  the  figures  shown  in  the  following  table,  which 
exhibits  the  strength  of  the  police  force,  exclusive  of  trackers,  in  each 
State  and  New  Zealand  at  the  close  of  the  year  1905  : — 


Police. 

To  mOi  Police  Officer. 

state. 

M«tn>- 
poUtui. 

Country. 

ToUl. 

Inhabi. 
tants. 

ssr 

New  Soath  Wales 

1,048 
824 
260 
185 
140 
72 
296 

1,294 
671 
651 
187 
349 
162 
371 

2,342 
1,495 
911 
372 
489 
234 
667 

689 
811 
583 

1,007 
511 
764 

1,304 

13S 

Victoria 

59 

Qaeensland    

734 

2,429 

1,995 

112 

157 

South  Australia  (1905-6) 

Western  Australia. 

Tasmania    

New  Zealand 
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A  comparison  of  the  cost  of  the  police  forces  of  the  Tarious  States  will 
be  found  below.  The  greater  proportion  of  mounted  troopers  in  those 
States  where  very  large  and  thinly-populated  districts  hare  to  be  patrolled 
tends  to  make  the  average  cost  somewhat  higher  than  in  the  other 
provinces:  — 


Steta. 

PoUo»  Force. 

Total  Coet  of 
PoHce  Pofoe. 

AventffeOoet 
perOoMUtble. 

AreisgeOoet 

Metro. 
poliUn. 

Countiy. 

TotaL 

per  Mid  of 

Populstioii. 

New  South  Wales 

No.    1    No.    i    No. 
1,048      1.2l>4  ;    2  342 

£ 
434,684 
269,339* 
158.325^ 

76.288 
123,681* 

35,692 

£    s.  d. 
185  12     1 
180    3    2 
173  15  10 
205    1    6 
251    7    9 
152  10    5 

s.    d. 
5  10 

VictoriA    

824 
260 
185 
140 
72 

671 
651 
187 
349 
162 

1,495 
911 
372 
489 
234 

4    5 

Queensland 

5  11 

South  Australia  (1905-6) 

Western  Australia 

Tasmania 

4    0 
9  10 
4    0 

Commonwealth  

2,529 

3,314  1   6,843  |    1,098,009 

187  18    4 

6    6 

•J96 

371  1      667 

133,823 

200  12    8 

2  11 

Australasia 

2.825  i   .^.685  i   fiu510 

1,231,832 

189    4    5 

5    0 

' 

*  Year  ended  80th  June.  t  Exclusive  of  Northern  Territory. 

Cost  of  Police  and  Prison  Services. 

The  following  table  shows  the  amount  expended  in  maintaining  the 
polioe  and  prison  services  of  New  South  Wales  during  the  last  five  years, 
and  also  the  amount  of  fines  paid  into  the  Consolidated  Revenue,  and  the 
net  return  from  prison  labour :  — 


Expenditure  and  Rerenue. 

lOOL 

1902. 

1908. 

1904. 

1906. 

Bxpenditurs — 

Polioe  

£ 
401,353* 
123  J  64 

£ 
416.379* 
126.323 

£ 
431,631* 
1.36,800 

£ 
435,974* 
119.874 

£ 
434,684* 

Peiud  establishments   

100,947 

Total    

524,517   542,702 

568,431 

555,848 

535,631 

Rareniie— 

Fines   

13,823 
14,220 

14,248 
15,714 
29.957 

14,272 
15,916 
30,188 

15,152 
19,452 

16,686 

Net  return  from  prison  labour 

22,508 

Total    

28,043 

34,604 

39,144 

Net  Expenditure  

496.474 

512.745 
s.    d. 

7    4 

538,243 

5-21.244 

496,487 

Per  Inhabitant  

s.    d. 
7    3 

s.    d. 

7    7 

s.   d. 

7    2 

s.    d. 
6    9 

*  Finanoial  year  endiiig  eobieqQeiit  80th  June. 

It  is  to  be  understood  that  the  value  of  prison  labour  set  down  in  the 
above  table  represents  labour  of  a  productive  character  only. 

Extradition. 

The  Imperial  statutes  in  force  in  New  South  Wales  for  the  surrender 
of  fugitive  criminals  are  the  Extradition  Acts  of  1870  to  1895,  and  the 
Fugitive  Offenders  Act  of  1881.  The  former  provides  for  the  surrender 
to  foreign  States  of  persons  accused  or  convicted  of  certain  crimes  within 
the  jurisdiction  of  such  States,  and  for  the  trial  of  criminals  surrendered 
to  British  dominions.  Treaties  for  the  extradition  of  fugitive  .criminals 
exist  between  His  Majesty's  Government  and  the  Governments  of  France, 
Germany,  Austria-Hungary,  Brazil,  Spain,  Italy,  Belgium,  the  Nether- 
lands, Denmark,  Sweden  and  Norway,  Switzerland,  Haiti,  the  United 
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States  of  America,  Argentine,  Columbia,  Ecuadcnr,  Guatemala,  Mexico^ 
Portugal,  Boumania,  Russia,  Salrador,  Tonga,  Uruguay,  BoliTia, 
Chile,  Liberia,  Luxemburg,  Monaco,  San  Marino,  Senria,  Turkej» 
C«g7pt,  Cyprus,  China,  Japan,  Cores,  Morocco,  Siam,  Inland  Persia, 
Persian  Coast  and  Islands,  African  Protectorates,  Pacific  Ocean  and 
Islands,  Nicaragua.  In  proceedings  taken  in  New  South  Wales  under 
tills  Act,  the  fugitive  is  brought  before  a  Stipendiary  or  Police  or  special 
Magistrate,  authorised  by  the  Governor-General  under  the  Commonwealth 
''Extradition  Act,  1903,"  who  hears  evidence  on  oath,  and,  if  satisfied 
that  the  person  is  liable  to  be  extradited,  makes  out  a  warrant  to  that 
effect.  At  the  hearing  of  the  case,  the  Consul  for  the  country  to  which  the 
person  charged  belongs,  the  Crown  Solicitor,  and  the  Inspector-General 
of  Police  are  represented.  If  a  warrant  is  made  out,  the  prisoner  is  sent 
to  Darlinghurst  Gaol  for  fifteen  days  prior  to  extradition,  during  whidi 
interval  he  may  apply  to  the  Supreme  Court  for  a  writ  of  haheas  eorput. 
During  the  ten  years  ended  1905,  there  were  altogether  10  persons  extra- 
dited, all  of  whom  were  escapees  from  the  French  penal  settlement  of  New 
Caledonia. 

Under  the  Fugitive  Offenders  Act,  1881,  provision  is  made  for  the 
.  surrender  from  the  United  Kingdom  to  a  British  possession  or  tnce  versa ^ 
or  from  one  British  possession  to  another,  of  fugitives  charged  with  the 
perpetration  of  crimes  which  are,  in  the  part  of  His  Majesty's  dominions 
where  they  are  committed,  punishable  by  imprisonment  with  hard  labour 
for  twelve  months  or  more,  or  by  some  greater  penalty.  Persons  appre- 
hended under  the  Act  are  dealt  with  at  a  Magistrate's  Court,  and  their 
cases  are  included  in  the  figures  relating  to  the  business  transacted  at 
Magistrate's  Courts,  and  not  in  the  returns  relating  to  the  Extradition 
Court. 

During  1905,  26  fugitive  offenders — of  whom  25  were  males  and  1 
female — were  arrested  in  other  parts  of  His  Majesty's  dominions,  or  in 
foreign  countries,  and  returned  to  New  South  Wales.  Of  these,  5  were 
summarily  convicted  before  magistrates,  and  15  were  committed  to  hif^ior 
courts,  the  other  6  cases  being  discharged. 

There  were  also  42  fugitive  offenders  from  other  portions  of  His 
Majesty's  Dominions,  arrested  in  New  South  Wales,  and  brought  up  at 
Magistrates*  Courts  during  the  year.  Of  these,  14  were  remanded  to 
Victoria,  17  to  Queensland,  4  to  New  Zealand,  3  to  South  Australia,  while 
4  were  discharged. 


Decrease  m  Crime. 

There  are  two  ways  available  for  testing  the  increase  or  decrease  in 
crime:  the  first,  which  is  by  comparing  the  number  of  arrests  with  the 
whole  population  of  the  country,  may  be  said  to  be  a  test  of  the  willingness 
or  otherwise  of  the  people  to  obey  the  laws;  the  second  is  a  comparison 
of  the  persons  committed  for  trial  by  jury  with  the  whole  population, 
and  as  all  serious  offenders  are  so  tried,  this  may  be  looked  upon  as  a 
test  of  the  prevalence  of  serious  crime.  In  making  comparisons  of  this 
kind,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind,  first,  in  regard  to  apprehensions,  tiiat 
as  new  laws  are  continually  being  made,  and  the  large  proportion  of  such 
laws  attach  the  penalty  of  fine  or  imprisonment  to  their  breach,  tite 
number  of  offences  for  which  a  person  is  liable  to  be  apprehended  has 
constantly  been  increasing;  and  second,  that  the  general  tendency  of 
late  years  has  been  for  magistrates  to  deal  summarily  with  a  large  pro- 
portion of  the  cases  submitted  to  them.  Hence  it  is  quite  possible  that 
crime  might  neither  be  increasing  nor  diminishing,  and  yet  the  returns 
show  an  increase  of  apprehensions  and  a  decrease  of  committals.    Taking 
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afR  things  into  coiHnda*atioB,  the  tabiee  giren  hemniDder  may  be  aooepted 
as  showing  that  crime  has  largely  decreased.  The  first  table  shows,  in 
quinquennial  periods,  the  mean  population,  the  avecage  number  of 
apprehensions,  and  the  proportion  of  these  to  the  general  population 
for  the  last  six  years:  — 


Mean 
Population. 

Apprehensions. 

Period. 

Per  100,000 

Annual. 

of  Population. 

1870-74 

626.733 

19,422 

3,687 

1876-79 

633,255 

28,837 

4,554 

1880-84 

802,712 

41,262 

5,140 

1885-89 

1,000,744 

39,406 

3,938 

1890  94 

1,174,963 

37.854 

3,222 

1895-99 

1.291,563 

36,145 

2,799 

1900-05* 

1.411,310 

38.677 

2,741 

♦  Six  years. 

It  cannot  be  claimed  that  2,741  apprehensions  per  100,000  of  popula- 
tion is  a  low  average,  but  it  is  a  marked  improvement  on  the  rates  of 
previous  years.  The  comparison  made  above  has  reference  to  the  whole 
population;  but  as  few  persons  under  15  years  of  age  conmiit  crimesr 
children  under  that  age  have  been  excluded  from  the  following  statement, 
whioh  compares  the  periods  1879-82,  1889-92,  and  1899-1902,  these 
periods  being  selected  on  account  of  the  number  in  each  age-group  beii^ 
acourately  determinable  from  the  results  of  the  last  three  .Census  eaumecsa- 
tions.     The  following  figures  relate  to  males  : — 


A^e-group. 


187»-82. 


•1S80-02. 


Avemge 
Annual 
Arreste. 


Per  100/)00l  Avem^ 

of  Annual 

Population. 


Fte  100.000 

of 
Populatian. 


Awrage 
Annual 
Arrests. 


PerlOO^aM 

of 
Popolfltfam. 


15— lOyecurs 

20-29     „     

30—39     „     

40-49     

50  veftra  and  over 


1,734 
8,884 
8.141 
5.945 
5,061 


4,543 
11,829 
14,358 
13,614 
11,347 


1,882 
9,939 
8.848 
5.803 
5,045 


8,468 
8.433 
9,565 
9.920 
7,815 


1.727 
6,500 
6,462 
5,097 
4,304 


2,449 
5.46& 
6.149 
6,499' 
4,680^ 


In  every  age-group  there  has  been  a  decided  fall  in  the  proportion  of 
arrests,  but  the  improvement  is  most  marked  in  the  higher  age-groups, 
which  every  year  are  becoming  more  largely  composed  of  Australian-born. 
The  decline  in  the  proportion  of  females  arrested  is  even  more  noticeable 
than  amongst  the  males.  The  following  figures  relating  to  females  are 
on  the  same  basis  as  those  in  the  preceding  table :  — 


Age-group. 


1879-82. 


Average 

Annual 
Arrests. 


16—19  ye 
20-28 
30—39 
40—49 


4&4 
1,813 
2,018 
1,471 


50  years  and  over I   1,118 


Per  100,000 

of 
Population, 

1,288 
3.023 
5,002 
5,410 
4,122 


1889-92. 


Average 
Annual 
Arreats. 


Per  100,000 

of 
Population. 


1899-1902. 


Average   Per  100,000 
Annual  cf 

Arrests.    Population. 


463 

850 

247 

1.814 

1.807 

1,081 

1,600 

2,500 

749 

1,035 

2,531 

604 

740 

1,687 

449 

349 

893 

847 

1,049 

662 


In  considering  the  figures  in  this  and  the  preceding  table,  regard  muitt 
be  paid  to  the  fact  that  the  arrests  refer  to  distinct  persons  for  the  period 
1899-1902  only,  whereas  in  the  earlier  years  -they  relate  to  all  arrests; 
but  even  when  due  allowance  has  been  made  on  this  score,  it  will  be  found 
that  the  decline  is  sufficiently  notable. 
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Turning  to  the  committals  to  the  higher  Courts,  and  the  convictions 
there,  an  oven  more  decided  decline  is  noticeable;  and  as  the  committals 
represent  the  more  serious  types  of  offences,  the  decline  must  be  looked 
upon  as  specially  satisfactory : — 


CommittalB. 

ConvictioDS. 

Period. 

Annual 
Avenmre. 

Per 
100,000  of 
Population. 

Annual 
Average. 

Per 

100,000  of 

Population. 

1870^74 
1875-79 
1880-84 
1885-89 
1890-94 
1895-99 
1900-05* 

1,134 
1,506 
1,693 
1,539 
1,479 
1,393 
1.378 

215-3 
237-8 
210-9 
153-9 
125-9 
107-9 
97-6 

644 

881 
1,044 
885 
916 
829 
811 

122-3 
1391 
1301 

88-4 
78-0 
64-2 
57-5 

*  Six  yeari. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  fall  has  been  nearly  continuous  over  the  whole 
period,  convictions  for  serious  offences  being  proportionately  much  less 
than  they  were  thirty-six  years  ago,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
population  has  more  than  doubled  during  the  interval. 

It  may  be  taken,  then,  as  clearly  proved  that  there  has  been  a  great 
decrease  in  crime  during  the  last  thirty-six  years.  The  reform,  if  it 
may  be  so  termed,  has  come  about  owing  to  a  general  improvement  in  the 
community  itself,  and  not  to  the  reform  of  individuals  by  reason  of  the 
deterrent  effect  of  punishment  inflicted. 

Perhaps  the  most  serious  defect  in  the  treatment  of  offenders  arises  from 
the  fact  that  any  reformative  effect  from  detention  in  gaol,  until  within 
comparatively  recent  years,  ceased  with  the  prisoner*s  discharge.  The 
Prisoners'  Aid  Association  does  good  work  in  the  direction  of  finding 
employment  for  prisoners  on  the  completion  of  their  sentences,  in  taking 
charge  of  gratuities  earned  by  them  in  gaol,  and  in  various  other  ways. 
During  the  four  years  in  which  the  Association  has  been  in  existence, 
1,153  prisoners  have  been  assisted,  of  whom  only  119  have  been  recon- 
victed. The  Salvation  Army  organisation  possesses  several  excellent 
institutions  where  friendless  persons  of  this  class  are  received  and  cared 
for.  In  many  instances,  however,  released  prisoners  simply  seek  their 
criminal  friends,  and  again  qualify  for  speedy  readmission  to  gaol. 


Crime  in  Australasia. 

The  table  below  shows  the  number  of  convictions  in  the  higher  Court* 
of  Australasia,  together  with  the  proportion  per  100,000.  of  population 
for  the  year  1905.  It  will  be  seen  that,  relatively,  Western  Australia 
occupies  the  highest  place  with  65  per  100,000,  followed  by  New  South 
Wales  with  55,  Queensland  with  54,  and  New  Zealand  with  50.  Tasmania 
shows  the  lowest  proportion,  with  13  per  100,000.  The  peculiar  position 
of  Western  Australia,  where  the  gold-fields  have  attracted  a  very  mixed 
population,  is,  of  course,  responsible  for  the  high  rate  shown  there,  while 
Queensland  and  New  South  Wales  provinces,  with  the  next  largest 
floating  populations,  also  show  comparatively  high  rates.     It  is  difficult. 
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however,  to  draw  any  rigid  deductions  as  to  the  relative  prevalence  of 
serious  crime  in  the  various  States,  as  the  jurisdiction  of  the  higher 
Courts  is  by  no  means  uniform : — 


Convlotions  in  Higher  Courts. 

Bute. 

Number. 

Per  100,000 
of  Population. 

New  South  Wales 

819 
454 

288 
98 

163 
24 

55 

Victoria    

37 

Queensland  

54 

South  Australia   

26 

Western  Australia 

65 

13 

Commonwealth   

1,846 

46 

New  Zealand    

435 

50 

Australasia  

1 

1          2,281 

47 

South  Australia  and  Tasmania  have  no  intermediate  Courts  like  the 
Quarter  Sessions  of  New  South  Wales  and  the  District  Courts  with 
criminal  jurisdiction  of  some  of  the  other  States,  and  many  persons  who 
would  be  committed  to  higher  Courts  in  New  South  Wales  are  convicted 
in  the  Magisterial  Courts  of  South  Australia  and  Tasmania.  Further,  in 
Victoria,  magistrates  have  a  much  wider  jurisdiction  than  in  New  South 
Wales,  and  many  offenders  who  are  summarily  convicted  in  the  former 
State  would  have  to  be  committed  to  a  higher  tribunal  in  the  latter 
province. 

High  Court  op  Australia. 

The  High  Court  Procedure  Act  of  1903  provides  that  appeals  to  the 
High  Court  from  judgments  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  any  State,  or  any 
other  Court  of  any  State,  from  which,  at  the  establishment  of  the  Com- 
monwealth, an  appeal  lay  to  the  Queen-in-Council,  shall  be  instituted 
by  notice  of  appeal  in  a  certain  prescribed  form.  The  appellant  may 
appeal  from  the  whole  or  any  part  of  a  judgment,  but  his  notice  of 
appeal  must  give  full  particulars  in  this  regard.  Details  respecting  the 
mode  of  instituting  appeals,  &c.,  are  given  at  length  in  Section  IV  of 
the  Act. 

The  Supreme  Court — Civil  Jurisdiction. 

The  chief  legal  tribunal  of  the  State  is  the  Supreme  Court,  which  is 
at  present  composed  of  seven  Judges,  viz.,  a  Chief  Justice  and  six 
Puisne  Judges.  Civil  actions  are  usually  tried  by  a  jury  of  four  persons, 
but  either  party  to  the  suit,  on  cause  shown,  may  apply  to  a  Judge  in 
Chambers  to  have  the  cause  tried  by  a  jury  of  twelve.  Twice  the 
number  of  jurors  required  to  sit  on  the  case  are  chosen  by  lot,  from  a 
panel  summoned  by  the  Sheriff,  and  from  that  number  each  of  the 
parties  strike  out  a  fourth,  the  remainder  thus  selected  by  both  parties 
forming  the  jury  who  are  to  try  the  case.  The  jury  are  constituted  the 
judges  of  the  facts  of  the  case  only,  being  bound  to  accept  the  dicta  of- 
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tbe  Ju<iga  on  all  points  of  law.  From  the  Court  tkus  coo^tuted  an 
appeal  lies  to  what  is  called  the  *'  Full  Court/'  sitting  in  Banco^  which 
is  generally  composed  of  at  least  three  of  the  Judges.  The  Chief  Juatioe, 
or  in  his  absence  the  senior  Puisne  Judge,  presides  over  the  Full  Court, 
which  gives  its  decision  by  majority.  The  circumstances  under  which 
new  trials  are  granted  are :  Where  the  Judge  has  erroneously  admitted 
or  rejected  material  evidence;  where  he  has  wrongly  directed  the  jury 
on  a  point  of  law;  where  the  verdict  of  the  jury  is  clearly  against 
evidence;  or  where,  from  some  other  cause,  there  has  evidently  been  s 
miscarriage  of  justice. 

Provision  is  made  for  appeals  to  the  Privy  Council,  but  any  suitor 
wishing  to  carry  his  cause  before  the  supreme  tribunal  of  the  Empire 
must  first  obtain  leave  so  to  do  from  the  Supreme  Court.  The  amount 
in  dispute  must  be  at  least  £500,  or  affect  the  construction  of  a  New 
South  Wales  statute.  In  other  cases,  application  for  leave  to  appeal 
must  be  made  to  the  Privy  Council  itself.  The  British  Government  has 
appointed  Chief  Justice  Way,  of  South  Australia,  to  a  seat  on  the 
Judicial  Conunittee  of  the  Privy  Council,  so  that  he  may  bring  to  the 
deliberations  of  the  Conmiittee  his  knowledge  of  the  laws,  especially  the 
land  laws,  of  the  States.  So  far  as  New  South  Wales  is  concerned, 
there  have  been,  during  the  ten  years  ended  1905,  67  appeals  to  the  Prirr 
Council  in  conmion  law,  and  27  in  Equity;  1  appeal  in  conmion  law  was 
made  during  1905. 

The  Chief  Justice  has  also  an  extensive  jurisdiction  as  Commissary 
o£  the  Vice-Admiralty  Court,  in  which  all  cases  arising  out  of  collisions, 
&c.,  in  Australian  waters,  are  determined.  One  of  the  Puisne  Judges 
acts  as  his  deputy;  but  the  Supreme  Court,  as  such,  has  no  jurisdiction 
in  Admiralty  cases. 

One  of  the  Puisne  Judges  also  acts  as  Chief  Judge  of  tho  Elquity  Court, 
from>  whose  decrees  an  appeal  lies  to  the  Full  Court,  and  thence  to  tht 
Privy  Council. 

Affairs  in  Bankruptcy  are  also  dealt  with  by  a  Puisne  Judge,  assisted 
by  the  Registrar.  An  appeal  can  be  made  to  the  Full  Court  against 
the  Judge's  decision. 

Another  Puisne  Judge  presides  over  the  Divorce  Court,  in  which  cases 
are  usually  tried  without  a  jury,  an  appeal  lying  to  the  Supreme  Court. 

The  Equity  Judge  formerly  represented  the  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction 
^f  the  Supreme  Court,  and  heard  and  decided  all  applications  for  the 
probate  of  wills  and  for  letters  of  administration,  and  also  determined 
auits  as  to  the  validity,  &c.,  of  wills.  By  the  Probate  Act  of  1890  this 
jurisdiction  was  vested  in  the  Supreme  Court  in  its  Probate  jurisdic- 
tion, and  the  business  transferred  to  such  Judge  as  mi^t  be  appointed 
Probate  Judge.  Motions  for  rehearing  cases,  adjudicated  in  this  Court, 
are  sometimes  made  before  the  Supreme  Court  or  Privy  Council. 

A  Judge  can  only  be  removed  from  office  upon  the  address  of  both 
Houses  of  Legislature.  Upon  permanent  disability  or  infirmity,  or  after 
fifteen  years'  service,  a  Judge  is  entitled  to  retire  from  the  Bench  witii 
a  pension,  the  amount  of  which)  as  well  as  of  his  salary,  is  secured  and 
regulated  by  various  Acts. 

A  person  eligible  for  admission  as  a  solicitor,  provided  be  has  not 
been  admitted  in  England,  Ireland,  or  Sootlaad,  or  in  any  State  of  tht 
Commonwealth  of  Australia,  must  have  been  articled  to  some  aoUeitor 
practising  in  New  South  Wales,  and  have  served  for  a  term  of  five  years, 
or  in  the  case  of  a  person  who  has  taken  a  degree  in  Arts  before  MiteriBg 
into  articles,  a  term  of  three  years,  and  must  have  passed  the  examinatieai 
of  a  Board,  oonsisting  of  two  barristers  and  four  solicitors,  appointid 
annually  for  that  purpose  by  the  Judges  of  the  Sapreme  Ck>urt.     Tbt 
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admission  of  a  solicitor  oan  only  take  plaee  on  the  last  day  ol  any  of  the 
four  terms  into  which  the  judicial  year  is  divided.  A  solicitor  who  ceases 
to  practise  for  two  years  continuously  is  not  allowed  to  resume  practice 
without  obtaining  an  order  from  the  Court.  A  barrister  who  has  been  in 
practice  as  such  for  ^ve  years,  having  caused  himself  to  be  disbarred, 
can,  under  the  Legal  Practitioners'  Act,  1898,  be  admitted  without  exami- 
nation as  a  solicitor.  Under  the  provisions  of  the  same  Act  a  w^icitor 
is  competent  to  appear,  and  has  the  right  of  audience,  in  all  Courts  of 
New  South  Wales.  The  Court  can  suspend  or  remove  from  the  roll  of 
solicitors  any  person  who,  in  its  opinion,  has  been  guilty  of  misconduct 
or  malpractice. 

The  Board  for  approval  of  qualified  persons  to  be  admitted  as  barristers 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  New  South  Wales,  is  formed  under  the  Legal 
Practitioners'  Act,  1898,  and  consists  of  the  Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court, 
the  Attorney-General  for  the  time  being,  and  two  elected  members  of  the 
Bar.  Applicants  must  have  been  students-st-law  for  three,  or  in  the  case 
of  graduates,  for  two  years,  and  have  passed  all  examinations  prescribed 
by  the  Board.  A  solicitor  who  has  been  in  practice  for  not  lees  than  five 
years,  and  who  has  removed  his  name  from  the  roll  of  solicitors,  is 
entitled  to  be  admitted  as  a  barrister  without  exunination.  Admission 
is  made  in  open  Court  any  day  in  term  by  any  two  Judges  sitting  together. 

During  the  year  1905  there  were  166  persons  practising  as  barristers 
of  the  Supreme  Court,  while  the  solicitors  numbered  955,  of  whom  574 
were  in  Sydney,  and  381  in  the  country. 


Common  Law  Jurisdiction  op  Supreme  Court. 

The  following  table  gives  the  number  of  writs  issued  and  the  amount 
for  which  judgment  was  signed  in  the  Supreme  and  Circuit  Courts 
^Common  Law  jurisdiction)  during  the  last  ten  years.  The  number  of 
writs  issued  includes  cases  which  were  subsequently  settled  by  the  parties ; 
but  the  total  amount  involved  in  these  claims  is  not,  of  course,  included 
in  the  sum  for  which  judgment  was  signed.  The  amounts  for  judgments 
sigpoed  include  taxed  costs  in  all  cases  where  the  judgments  have  been 
eompleted  at  the  end  of  the  year,  and  relate  to  undefended  and  tried 
cases  only.  During  1905  the  total  bills  of  costs  amounted  to  £29,591, 
but  from  this  a  sum  of  £7,301  was  taxed  off,  leaving  the  net  costs  at 
£22,289.     The  Court  costs  of  taxation  amounted  to  £459  :— 


Year. 

Writs  isgued. 

Judf^nenU  sifrned. 

No. 

£ 

1896 

3,775 

388,382 

18»7 

3,146 

436,506 

1898 

2,901 

302,569 

1899 

3.014 

309,085 

1900 

.   2,983 

296,841 

1901 

2,890 

309,346 

1902 

3,533 

475,161 

1903 

4,030 

285,801 

1904 

3,973 

220,305 

1905 

3,719 

176,930 
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The  number  of  causes  set  down 

and  tried  is  shown  below: — 

Oftueee 
■etdown. 

Not 
with. 

Beferred 

to 

Arbitm- 

tion. 

Cauaee  Tried. 

Ye»r. 

Verdict  tor  Verdict  tor 

DiMgree- 

meat 
of  Jury. 

Non- 
fuited. 

TbtaL 

No.     1      No.     1 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

1896 

S99 

179 

154 

45 

2 

15 

216 

1897 

370 

147 

•«• 

151 

50 

1 

21 

223 

1898 

296 

110 

125 

34 

5 

IS 

182 

1899 

302 

83 

154 

32 

5 

25 

216 

1900 

252 

89 

117 

29 

3 

13 

102 

1901 

280 

117 

116 

28 

1 

17 

162 

1902 

264 

86 

... 

114 

40 

6 

18 

178 

1903 

300 

102 

131 

39 

3 

21 

194 

1904 

266 

87 

119 

38 

3 

12 

172 

1905 

260 

80 

2 

102 

49 

5 

J3 

169 

The  Commercial  Causes  Aict,  1903,  has  provided  a  more  expeditious 
method  for  the  trial  of  commercial  causes,  and  for  purposes  consequent 
on  or  incidental  to  that  object.  Under  this  statute  either  party  to  a 
Supreme  Court  common-law  action  may  apply  to  have  such  action  placed 
on  the  list  of  commercial  causes.  The  Judge  decides  whether  the  action 
is  to  be  so  entered,  and  from  such  order  there  is  no  appeal. 

Equity  Jurisdiction. 

The  Equity  Act,  1901,  consolidated  enactments  relating  to  the  practice 
procedure,  and  powers  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  its  equity  jurisdiction. 
The  transactions  of  the  Equity  Court  during  the  last  ten  years  were  as 
follow  : — 


Teftr. 

SUtemente 
of  Claims. 

Statements 
of  Defence. 

PetiUona. 

MoUona. 

Decrees 
and  Orders. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

1896 

254 

166 

136 

120 

258 

902 

1897 

222 

143 

108 

110 

234 

906 

1898 

204 

145 

100 

132 

145 

803 

1899 

268 

154 

59 

116 

243 

822 

1900 

213 

131 

69 

197 

206 

841 

1901 

131 

87 

58 

167 

150 

068 

1902 

176 

86 

136 

149 

140 

797 

1903 

163 

91 

117 

175 

185 

806 

1904 

211 

98 

89 

176 

174 

1,245 

1005 

180 

88 

60 

192 

164 

1,050 

Probate  Jurisdiction. 

The  number  of  probates  and  letters  of  administration  granted  by  the 
Supreme  Court  in  its  testamentary  jurisdiction  is  shown  in  the  following 
table  for  the  last  ten  years  : — 


Letters  of  AdministraUon. 

Total. 

Year. 

Number  of 

Value  of 

Number  of 

•  Value  of 

No.  of 

Value  off 

Estates. 

Estates. 
£ 

Estates. 

EsUtes. 

Estates. 

Estates. 

£ 

£ 

1896 

1,548 

5,939,540 

940 

755,376 

2,488 

6,694,916 

1897 

1,335 

5,509,935 

875 

415,107 

2,210 

5,925,042 

1898 

1,391 

5,132,179 

840 

793.187 

2.231 

5.925,366 

1899 

1,560 

3,855,995 

945 

l,207,5o7 

2,505 

5,063,552 

1900 

1,505 

3,916,020 

947 

816.012 

2,452 

4,731,032 

1901 

1,676 

6,240,296 

981 

793.163 

2,657 

7.033.45^ 

1902 

1,729 

5,188,341 

1,053 

619,279 

2,782 

6.807.62O 

1903 

1,787 

6.;i45,098 

980 

834,784 

2,767 

7.179.882 

1904 

1,854 

5,536.494 

996 

619,469 

2.850 

6.155,963 

1905 

1,842 

6,999,863 

962 

714,553 

2.804 

7.714,416 
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The  figures  here  shown,  and  those  dealt  with  in  the  chapter  on  Private 
Finance,  as  given  by  the  Stamp  Duties  Department,  do  not  agree.  The 
Court  gives  the  gross  values  of  estates,  inclusive  of  such  estates  as,  after 
investigation,  are  found  not  to  be  subject  to  duty,  while  the  Stamp  Duties 
Department  returns  the  net  values  of  the  estates,  and  excludes  those  not 
subject  to  duty.  The  returns  shown  above  are  also  swollen  to  some  extent 
by  probates  taken  out  a  second  time. 


Intestate  Estates. 

An  officer  is  appointed  under  the  Wills,  Probate,  and  Administration 
Act,  1898,  as  Curator  of  Intestate  Estates.  He  is  empowered  to  apply 
to  the  Supreme  Court  for  an  order  to  administer  the  estate  of  any  person 
leaving  real  or  personal  property,  and  no  executor,  widow,  or  next  of  kin 
resident  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Court  willing  and  capable  of  acting 
in  execution  of  his  will  or  administration  of  his  estate,  or  where  the 
executors  renounce  probate,  or  the  persons  primarily  entitled  decline  to 
apply  for  administration,  or  where  probate  or  administration  is  not 
applied  for  within  three  months  of  the  death  of  such  person,  and  in  a  few 
other  instances.  The  Curator  pays  all  moneys  he  receives  into  the  Colonial 
Treasurer's  Curator  of  Intestate  Estates  Account,  out  of  which  account 
all  proved  and  allowed  claims  are  then  paid.  Moneys  not  claimed  within* 
six  years  are  paid  into  the  Consolidated  Revenue  Fund,  and  used  for  the 
public  service  of  the  State.  A  rightful  claimant  may  afterwards,  however, 
obtain  pajonent  thereof,  but  without  interest,  from  the  date  of  payment 
into  the  Treasury. 

The  number  of  estates  opened  during  1905  was  540,  from  which  the 
Curator  received  X31,344,  and  paid  away  £15,541 ;  while  in  connection 
with  estates  opened  during  previous  years  £25,700  was  received,  and 
£44,659  paid  away.  Commission  and  fees  to  the  amount  of  £2,976  were 
paid  into  the  Consolidated  Revenue  during  the  year.  The  revenue  also 
benefited  to  the  extent  of  £14,679  of  unclaimed  moneys,  while  claims 
amounting  to  £1,468  were  received  for  moneys  which  had  been  paid  into 
the  Consolidated  Revenue. 


Bankruptcy  Jurisdiction. 

The  Bankruptcy  law  is  administered  by  a  Judge  in  Bankruptcy ;  certain 
of  the  powers  vested  in  the  Judge  are,  however,  delegated  to  a  Registrar  in 
Bankruptcy,  and  in  the  country  districts  many  Police  Magistrates  and 
Registrars  of  District  Courts  are  appointed  as  District  Registrars  in 
Bankruptcy,  and  have  the  same  powers  and  jurisdiction  as  the  Registrar 
in  respect  to  the  examination  of  bankrupts,  the  issue  of  summonses,  &c. 
Appeals  from  decisions  of  the  Registrar  or  a  District  Registrar  are  made 
to  the  Judge  in  Bankruptcy,  who  also  deals  with  questions  relating  to 
priority  of  claims.  When  any  person  becomes  embarrassed,  or  is  unable 
to  pay  his  debts,  the  law  allows  him  to  sequestrate  his  estate  for  the  benefit 
of  his  creditors,  or  the  latter  may,  under  cert^.in  specified  conditions, 
apply  for  a  compulsory  sequestration.  An  officer  of  the  Court,  termed  an 
official  assignee,  is  deputed  by  the  Judge  to  manage  the  sequestrated 
estate:  He  receives  2^  per  cent,  commission  on  the  amount  realised,  and 
2^  per  cent,  on  the  amount  of  dividends  declared.  In  some  cases  the 
Court  may  also  award  him  special  remuneration.  Creditors  have  the 
power  to  accept,  and  the  Court  to  approve,  proposals  for  a  composition, 
or  for  a  scheme  of  arrangement,  provided  that  it  has  been  approved  by 
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a  majority  representing  three-fourths  of  the  yalue  of  all  approved  cLaims. 
If  such  a  proposal  has  been  accepted »  one  or  two  trustees  may  be  appointed 
in  place  of,  or  in  addition  to,  the  official  assignee.  After  the  aooeptaaee 
and  approyal  of  a  composition  or  a  scheme  of  arrangement,  a  bankrupt 
may  have  his  estate  released  from  sequestration.  He  is  also  entitled  to  a 
release  when  all  the  creditors  have  been  paid  in  full,  or  when  they  have 
given  him  a  legal  quittance  of  the  debts  due  to  them.  In  other  cases,  a 
bankrupt  may  give  notice,  by  advertisement  three  months  from  the  date  of 
sequestration,  of  his  intention  to  apply  for  a  certificate  of  discharge.  The 
application  is  heard  within  thirty  days  of  the  date  of  the  first  publication 
of  the  advertisement.  The  Court  receives  a  report  from  the  official 
assignee,  and  may  either  grant  or  refuse  an  absolute  order  of  discharge, 
or  suspend  the  operation  of  the  order  for  a  certain  time,  or  grant  an 
order  subject  to  conditions  respecting  the  future  earnings  or  inoonoe  of  the 
bankrupt. 

Statistics  of  the  transactions  of  the  Bankruptcy  Court  will  be  found 
in  the  chapter  of  this  work  dealing  with  Private  Finance.  The  matter 
of  most  interest,  from  a  legal  poiiit  of  view,  is  the  expenditure  incurred 
in  realising  estates.  Taking  the  year  1905,  it  will  be  found  that  oosta 
absorbed  49  per  cent,  of  the  unsecured  assets. 

Divorce  and  Matrimonial  Causes  Jurisdiction. 

Prior  to  the  passing  of  the  Matrimonial  .Causes  Act  of  1873,  the 
Supreme  Court  of  New  South  Wales  had  no  jurisdiction  in  divorce. 
Under  that  Act  the  chief  grounds  for  divorce  were  adultery  since 
marriage  on  the  part  of  the  wife,  and  adultery  and  cruelty  on  the 
part  of  the  husband.  The  present  Act  was  assented  to  on  the  9th  May, 
1692,  but  did  not  come  into  force,  owing  to  an  informality,  till  the  €th 
August.  During  1893  an  amending  Act  (56  Vic.  No.  36)  was  passed. 
Under  these  Acts  petitions  for  divorce  can  be  granted  for  the  foUowing 
causes,  in  addition  to  those  already  mentioned  : — Hu^and  v.  Wife. — 
Desertion  for  not  less  than  three  years ;  or  by  refusing  to  obey  an  order 
for  restitution  of  conjugal  rights;  habitual  drunkenness;  and  neglect  of 
domestic  duties  for  a  similar  period;  being  imprisoned  for  three  yeara 
and  upwards,  and  still  in  prison,  under  a  commuted  sentence  for  a 
capital  crime,  or  under  sentence  to  penal  servitude  for  seven  years  and 
upwards ;  attempt  to  murder  or  inflict  grievous  bodily  harm,  or  repeated 
assaults  and  cruel  beatings  during  one  year  preceding  the  date  of  the  filing 
of  the  petition.  Wife  v.  Husband, — Adultery,  provided  that  at  the  time  of 
the  institution  of  the  suit  the  husband  is  domiciled  in  New  South  Wales ; 
desertion  for  not  less  than  three  years,  or  by  refusing  to  obey  an  ord«r 
for  restitution  of  conjugal  rights;  habitual  drunkenness  for  a  similar 
period,  together  with  cruelty  or  neglect  to  support ;  being  imprisoned  iot 
three  years  and  upwards,  and  still  in  prison,  under  a  commuted  sentence 
for  a  capital  crime,  or  under  sentence  to  penal  servitude  for  seven  years 
and  upwards,  or  having  within  five  years  undergone  sentences  amounting 
in  all  to  not  less  than  three  years ;  attempt  to  murder,  or  inflict  grievous 
bodily  harm,  or  repeated  assaults  and  cruel  beatings  within  one  year 
previously.  To  entitle  either  party  to  seek  relief  oa  any  of  these  grounds, 
he  or  she  must  have  been  domiciled  in  the  State  for  three  years  and 
upwards  at  the  time  of  instituting  the  suit,  and  must  not  have  resorted  to 
the  State  for  the  purpose  of  having  the  marriage  dissolved.  When  -a  wife 
seeks  for  a  decree  on  the  ground  of  three  years'  desertion,  if  she  was 
domiciled  in  New  South  Wales  when  the  desertion  conunenoed,  she  shaD 
not  be  deemed  to  have  lost  her  domicile  by  reason  of  her  husbuid  h«Tin|^ 
thereafter  acquired  a  foreign  domicile. 
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In  addition  to  the  principal  causes  for  which  a  divorce  may  be  obtained, 
judicial  separation  may  be  granted  for  desertion  without  cause  extending 
over  two  years.  Petitions  of  nullity  of  marriage  may  be  granted  in  cases 
of  marriages  which  are  void  by  the  law  of  the  land,  or  in  which  some 
statutory  requirements  have  not  been  observed,  or  in  which  one  of  the 
parties  is  incapable  of  performing  the  duties  of  marriage,  or  joined  in 
the  marriage  ceremony  through  coercion  or  threats  or  mental  incapacity. 
The  law  also  provides  for  suits  for  the  restitution  of  conjugal  rights. 
Before  such  a  suit  can  be  brought,  there  must  have  been  a  request  of  a 
conciliatory  character  to  the  other  party  to  return  to  cohabitation. 

Further  particulars  relating  to  divorce  will  be  found  in  the  chapter 
dealing  with  Vital  Statistics. 


District  Courts. 

District  Courts  have  been  established  for  the  trial  of  civil  causes  where 
the  property  sought  to  be  recovered  or  the  amount  claimed  does  not  exceed 
£400,  and  in  cases  where  title  to  land  is  in  question,  where  the  value  of 
the  land  does  not  exceed  £200.  They  are  presided  over  by  Judges  who  are 
specially  appointed  for  the  purpose,  and  who  also  perform  the  duties  of 
Chairmen  of  Quarter  Sessions,  in  which  capacity  they  are  competent  to 
try  all  prisoners  except  such  as  are  charged  with  capital  crimes.  District 
Courts  sit  during  ten  months  of  the  year  in  the  metropolis,  and  they  are 
held  twice  a  year  in  all  importcuit  country  towns.  The  Judge  is  not 
ordinarily  assisted  by  a  jury,  but  in  cases  where  the  amount  in  dispute 
exceeds  £20,  either  of  the  parties  may,  by  giving  notice  to  the  Registrar 
of  the  Court,  have  a  jury  consisting  of  four  or  twelve  men  summoned. 
On  questions  of  law,  and  in  respect  to  the  admission  or  rejection  of 
evidence,  an  appeal  lies  to  the  Supreme  Court. 

The  number  of  suits  brought  in  the  District  Courts  of  the  State,  and 
the  mode  in  which  they  were  tried,  are  given  in  the  following  table  for 
the  year  ended  March,  1906  : — 


District 


Oaus«s 
tried. 


Mttled 
without 
hearing, 
struck 
out,  or 
di8<x)n- 
tiDued. 


Judgment 
for  uaintiff 
by  aefault, 

or 
coQfesBion, 

or 
agMemeak. 


Causes 

oen- 

dioar 

and 

in 

arrear. 


Total 
cauaea 
com- 
menced. 


Total 
amount 
sued  for. 


Causes  tried. 


Veidtct  lor- 

«» 

s 

•3 

1 

Metropolitan 

8oath- western  .. 

Western 

Southern  and  Hunter 
North-western .. 
Korthem  -. 

Total 


No. 

No. 

No* 

No. 

No. 

£ 

No. 

378 

383 

687 

439 

1,787 
345 

47,340 

278 

92 

111 

97 

45 

10,166 

79 

123 

117 

79 

76 

395 

12,568 

101 

141 

166 

96 

49 

452 

9,673 

125 

39 

54 

47 

47 

187 

5,786 

30 

176 

166 

93 

86 

621 

14,841 

150 

949 

997 

999 

742 

3,687 

100,362 

763 

No. 

100 
13 
22 
16 
9 
26 


186 


Costs 
oTtbe 
SuitsL 


£ 
4,024 

900 
1,146 

678 

433 
2,047 


9,227 


Of  the  949  causes  heard  during  1905-6,  only  40  were  tried  by  jury. 
During  the  same  period  there  were  9  appeals  from  judgments  given  in 
District  Courts,  of  which  6  were  aflirmed.  There  were  also  2  motions  for 
new  trials. 
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21agistrates'  Courts. — Small  Debts  Cases. 


The  jurisdiction  of  Magistrates'  Courts  since  the  Small  Debts  Recovery 
(Amending)  Act,  1905,  came  into  force  on  the  28th  September  of  that 
year,  is  extended  to  include  any  action  for  the  recovery  of  any  debt  or 
liquidated  demand  not  exceeding  £50,  whether  on  balance  of  account  or 
after  admitted  set-off  or  otherwise.  The  total  number  of  small  debts  cases 
brought  before  Magistrates'  Courts  during  1905  was  22,497,  of  which 
10,197  were  heard  in  the  metropolitan  courts,  and  12,300  in  the  country 
courts.  Of  the  metropolitan  cases  there  were  8,286  in  which  the  amount 
involved  was  under  £5,  1,806  in  which  it  was  between  £5  and  £10,  and 
105  in  which  it  was  over  £10.  Of  the  cases  tried  in  the  country  there 
were  8,297  in  which  the  amount  was  under  £5,  2,660  in  which  it  wag 
between  £5  and  £10,  and  1,343  in  which  it  was  over  £10. 


Licensing  Courts. 

In  tlie  metropolitan  district  of  the  State,  the  Licensing  Court  for  the 
sale  of  intoxicants  consists  of  the  Stipendiary  Magistrates,  with  the 
addition  of  Justices  of  the  Peace  specially  appointed  for  the  purpose, 
bringing  the  number  of  occupants  of  the  Bench  up  to  seven,  three  of 
whom  form  a  quorum;  while  in  the  country  districts  the  local  Police 
Magistrate  and  two  Justices  of  the  Peace,  also  specially  appointed, 
constitute  the  Court.  There  has  been  an  absolute  decrease  in  the  number 
of  licensed  public-houses  in  the  metropolitan  district  since  1881,  attribu- 
table to  the  operations  of  the  Licensing  Act,  which  came  into  force  that 
year.  In  the  succeeding  year  the  number  of  licensed  houses  in  the 
metropolitan  area  was  940,  and  in  the  country  districts  2,123.  For  1905 
the  numbers  are  744  and  2,319  respectively — a  decrease  equal  to  20*9  per 
cent,  in  the  metropolis,  and  an  increase  in  the  country  districts  of  9*2  |>er 
cent.  The  Liquor  Amendment  Act  of  1905,  which  is  to  be  construed  with 
the  Liquor  Act  of  1898,  undoubtedly  goes  far  towards  remedying  several 
abuses  in  connection  with  the  sale  of  intoxicating  liquor,  while  it  also 
makes  better  provision  for  the  exercise  of  the  principle  of  local  option. 
The  Act  also  contains  provisions  which  will  put  a  stop  to  many  of  the 
so-called  clubs,  as  these  institutions  will  have  to  comply  with  stringent 
regulations  before  they  can  be  registered.  Space  prohibits  more  than  a 
passing  reference  to  the  local  option  clauses  of  the  Act,  but  it  will  suffice 
to  say  that  electors  will  be  able  to  speak  in  no  uncertain  voice  with  regard 
to  the  number  of  public  houses,  clubs,  or  wine  bars  that  they  will  tolerate 
in  their  electorates. 

The  following  table  gives  particulars  respecting  the  number  of  public- 
houses,  and  the  average  number  of  residents  to  eacli : — 


1            Number  of  Licensed  Houses. 

Average  number  of  Residents  in  Dis- 
trict to  each  House. 

Tear 

Metropolitan.       Country. 

New  South 
Wales. 

3,176 

Metropolitan.      Country. 

New  South 
Wales. 

1896 

789 

2,387 

516 

369 

405 

1897 

789 

2.381 

3,170 

625 

376 

413 

1898    . 

789 

2.364 

3.153 

535 

386 

423 

1899 

792 

2,349 

3.141 

546 

388 

428 

1900 

792 

2.371 

3,163 

606 

369 

428 

1901 

790 

2,361 

3.161 

621 

373 

435 

1902 

787 

2.345 

3,132 

639 

380 

445 

1903 

783 

2,345 

3.128 

651 

389 

455 

1904 

778 

2.320 

3,098 

662 

402 

467 

1905 

744 

2.319 

3,063 

704 

412 

483 
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The  next  table,  giving  the  number  of  licenses  current  during  each 
of  the  last  ten  years  for  the  sale  of  the  wines  of  the  State,  will  be  found 
interesting : — 


Taw. 

UetropoUUn. 

Oountry. 

New  Soath  Wales. 

1896 

266 

295 

561 

1897 

293 

299 

592 

1898 

294 

314 

608 

1899 

345 

309 

654 

1900 

349 

326 

675 

1901 

344 

331 

675 

1902 

349 

320 

669 

1903 

363 

328 

691 

1904 

348 

347 

695 

1905 

325 

357 

682 

Patents. — Coptriqht. — Trade  Mark  Certificates. 

The  administration  of  the  Patents  Act  of  New  South  Wales  is  now  con- 
trolled by  the  Federal  authorities,  under  tlie  Commonwealth  Patents  Act, 
1903,  the  transfer  thereto  having  been  effected  on  the  Ist  June,  1904. 

The  Copyright  Act  became  law  on  the  Ist  July,  1879.  The  Act  is  divided 
into  four  parts,  dealing  with  the  following  subjects : — Part  I :  Literary, 
Dramatic,  and  Musical  Works ;  Part  II :  Fine  Arts ;  Part  III :  Designs ; 
Part  IV  :  Miscellaneous  Provisions. 

Part  I  provides  for  the  registration  of  copyright  in  books  or  publica- 
tions, as  understood  in  the  widest  sense  of  the  term,  and  for  every  new 
edition  containing  any  alterations  in  the  matter;  and  also  for  the 
registration  of  playright,  or  the  right  of  representing  or  performing 
dramatic  or  musical  productions,  whether  previously  printed  and  pub- 
lished or  not.  In  this  State  copyright  is  registered  only  for  works  first 
published  here,  and  it  commences  to  run  on  first  publication,  representa- 
tion, or  performance ;  but  no  remedy  can  be  obtained  or  legal  proceedings 
taken  for  anything  done  before  registration.  The  term  of  protection  is 
forty-two  jears,  or  the  life  of  the  author  plus  seven  years,  whichever  is 
the  longer  period.  Nothing  blasphemous,  seditious,  immoral,  or  libellous 
is  entitled  to  be  registered,  nor  any  mere  advertisement.  Literary  works 
for  which  registration  is  sought  must  be  submitted  to  the  Registrar  in  a 
complete  state  as  published;  but  dramatic  or  musical  works,  which  are 
returned,  may  be  in  manuscript.  One  of  the  best  copies  issued  of  the  first 
»nd  each  subsequent  edition  of  every  printed  "  book "  published  in  the 
State  miist,  within  two  months  of  publication,  be  delivered  to  the  Public 
Library  of  New  South  Wales  and  the  Librarian  of  the  University  of 
Sydney.  The  penalty  for  default  in  delivering  library  copies  is  forfeiture 
of  the  value  of  the  book  and  a  sum  not  exceeding  £10.  Library  copies 
must  be  delivered  whether  the  book  is  registered  or  not.  Lectures  receive 
protection  without  being  registered,  on  compliance  with  the  requirementi 
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of  (he  Act ;  but  lactureg  are  public  {uropcarty  if  ilelivered  in  any  Uium- 
sity,  Public  School^  or  College,  or  on  any  public  loundation,  or  by  anjr 
indiyidual  by  virtue  of  or  according  to  any  gift,  endowment,  or  foundar 
tion.  The  registration  fee  is  56. ;  and  the  fee  for  a  oopy  of  «ntry,  whether 
required  by  the  proprietor  or  anyone  else,  is  38. 

Part  II  gives  copyright  in  paintings,  drawings,  works  of  sculpture, 
and  engravings,  including  the  design  thereof,  for  fourteen  years,  and  in 
photographs  and  the  negatives  thereof,  for  three  years.  The  fees  to  be 
paid  are : — Is.  for  photographs  and  their  negatives  and  for  ohromo- 
graphic  cards,  5s.  for  other  subjects,  and  3s.  for  copies  of  entry.  Copy- 
right in  a  work  of  fine  art  which  has  not  been  executed  under  commission 
does  not  of  necessity  either  follow  the  work  or  remain  with  the  artist,  but 
ceases  to  exist,  unless  it  has  been  secured  by  agreement  between  tlie 
parties,  signed  at  or  before  the  time  of  sale  or  disposition  of  the  original. 
To  entitle  a  work  to  copyright  it  must  be  new  and  original,  and  must 
have  been  executed  in  the  State. 

Part  III :  Under  this  part  of  the  Act  protection  can  be  obtained  for 
new  and  original  designs,  not  previously  published  in  this  State  or 
elsewhere,  such  designs  being  applicable  to  articles  of  manufacture  or 
works  of  art,  whether  intended  for  purposes  of  utility,  ornament,  or 
otherwise.  The  protection  does  not  extend  to  the  article  itaelf,  but  only 
to  the  design  thereof;  consequently,  it  does  not  apply  to  any  mechanical 
action,  principle,  contrivance,  application,  or  adaptation,  or  to  the 
material  of  which  the  article  is  composed.  The  substances  to  which 
designs  may  be  applied  are  for  registration  purposes  divided  by  the  Act 
into  fourteen  classes,  two  years*  protection  being  assigned  to  some  classes, 
and  three  years  to  others.  The  design  must  be  applied  within  the  State. 
The  registration  fee  is  10s.,  and  copy  of  entry  3s.,  and  registered  designs 
must  bear  a  registration  mark.  If  protection  is  required  in  more  claraes 
than  one,  it  can  only  be  secured  by  simultaneous  registration. 

Part  IV  contains  general  provisions,  and  amongst  other  matters 
declares  copyright  to  be  personal  property,  assignable  at  law,  and  trans- 
missible by  request,  and  subject  in  case  of  intestacy  to  the  same  law  of 
distribution  as  other  personal  property. 

The  Copyright  Law  of  England  is  comprised  chiefly  in  some  fearieea 
Acts  of  Parliament,  of  an  unusually  obscure  and  oonflioting  character, 
and  is  extensively  elaborated  by  judicial  decisions.  Under  the  **  Inter- 
national Copyright  Act,  1886,"  49  and  50  Vic,  c.  33,  «nd  the  Orders  in 
Council  thereunder,  the  greater  part  of  this  body  of  law,  together  wi& 
the  terms  of  the  Copyright  Ocmvention  of  Berne,  is  made  reeiproomlly 
af>piKoable  to  Great  Britain  and  each  of  her  Dependenoiet,  and  to  tlMS 
countries  that  are  parties  to  the  Convention,  with  thesr  eoloniea, 
namely  : — Germany;  Spain,  with  her  colonies;  France,  with  har  ooloniet* 
and  Algeria ;  Great  Britain,  with  her  cok>nie8  and  poaaosiiops ;  Beigittm, 
Haiti,  Italy,  Switzerland,  Norway,  Luxembourg,  Monaoo,  MonfeenQgro, 
Tunis,  Denmark,  and  Japan,  previous  copyright  treaties  being  for  the 
most  part  abrogated. 

Copyright  when  registered  in  a  foreign  country  is  covered  by  tiie  local 
law  within  that  country,  and  by  the  International  Copyright  Acts  and 
the  Convention  thereunder,  within  the  British  Dosninions,  and  vice  ver«a. 

Literary  matter  published  in  any  part  of  the  Briti^  Dominions 
may  now  be  protected  by  copyright  throughout  the  whole  Empire,  by 
registering  the  work  in  the  country  of  origin  if  there  is  a  loeal  Segistry, 
or  at  the  London  Office  if  there  is  not.  Proprietorship  in  registered 
Colonial  copyri^^  can  be  asserted  in  any  Court  in  the  Empire  by  pro- 
ducing a  oopy  of  entry  issued  by  the  Copyright  Office  of  tke  country 
of  origin,  and  authenticated  by  the  Governor  or  proper  Minister  of  thai 
iouatry« 
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The    registrations    of   copyright   effected    in    New  South  Wales   have 
been:  — 


Pabt  I.  LitertUure  ;— 

Printing  and  Pablishing  right — 

Books.. 

Periodicals    

Music 

Playright — 

Drama   

Music 


Total. 

Pabt  IL  Fme  Arts  .— 

Painting 

Drawing 

Sculpture  

Bngraving 

Photograjiliy    .... 


During  1006. 


204 


8 
17 

1 
43 

227 


Total. 


296 


Past  m.    DengM-^Vwetdlf  OmamaBtal,  or  otherwise  . 
Grand  Total 


68 


From  the 

pawing  of  the 

Act  in  1879  to 

Slit  DecMuber, 

1906. 


2,21s 


123 

118 

21 

261 

1,230 


1,758 


8i8 


4,824 


The  yearly  receipts  from  registration  of  copyrights  are  comparatirely 
small.  During  1905  a  total  sum  of  £140  Ids.  was  received  under  the 
following  heads  : — Literature,  £73  2s. ;  Fine  Arts,  £32  18s. ;  and  Design^ 
£34  13s. 

An  application  for  registration  of  a  trade  mark  must  be  accompanied 
by  a  fee  of  £3  3s.,  while  a  transfer  costs  £1  Is.    It  is  customary  to  allow 
a  refund  of  £2  2s.  where  the  application  is  either  refused  or  withdrawn. . 
The  following  table  gives  particulars  for  the  last  five  years: — 


AppHcHthmB. 

TeM-. 

ThuMtera 

Fees 

received. 

Received. 

Granted. 

£ 

1901 

436 

^80 

88 

1,399- 

1902 

471 

412 

91 

1,613 

1903 

412 

332 

208 

1,447 

1904 

484 

412 

180 

1,SW- 

1906 

616 

4U 

67 

),59& 
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Banking. 

The  first  bank  io  do  business  in  New  South  Wales  was  the  Bank  of  New 
South  Wales,  which  opened  in  1817,  under  incorporation  by  Act  of  Council. 
as  a  Bank  of  Issue,  Discount,  Deposit  and  Exchange.  In  1825  an  institution 
known  as  the  Waterloo  Company  commenced  business,  and  the  records  sho^r 
that  during  its  year  of  operation  it  had  notes  to  the  amount  of  16,000  dollars 
in  circulation.  The  Bank  of  Australia  opened  in  1826.  Next  came  the  Com- 
mercial Banking  Company  of  Sydney,  which  appeared  in  1834,  followed  by 
the  Bank  of  Australasia,  the  first  chartered  bank  as  the  records  state,  in  1835. 
The  Union  Bank  of  Australia  is  first  noted  in  1839.  In  the  same  year  three 
^ther  institutions  which  had  a  somewhat  ephemeral  career,  viz.,  the  Bathurst 
Bank,  the  Sydney  Bank,  and  the  Port  Phillip  Bank,  also  opened  their  doors- 
Three  institutions  opened  in  1863 — the  London  Chartered  Bank  of  Australia, 
■the  English,  Scottish,  and  Australian  Chartered,  and  the  Australian  Joint 
Stock.  The  Oriental  Chartered  opened  in  1854.  In.  1863  the  City  Bank  of 
Sydney  started  operations,  as  well  as  an  institution  known  as  the  Agra  Bank. 
The  Mercantile  opened  in  1869,  and  the  Bank  of  New  Zealand  in  1875.  The 
Queensland  National  Bank  came  in  during  1881,  and  also  a  short-lived 
institution  caUed  the  Sydney  and  County  Bank.  Then  came  the  Federal 
Bank  of  Australia  in  1882,  the  Commercial  of  Australia  in  1884,  the  National 
Bank  of  Australasia  in  1885,  the  South  Australia  and  the  New  Oriental  Bank 
in  1887,  and  the  Bank  of  North  Queensland  in  1888. 

Some  of  these  institutions  expired  before  the  crisis  of  1893,  and  the  cir- 
<cumstances  which  precipitated  that  unfortunate  event  gave  the  cowp  de  grace 
to  others.  The  banks  not  suspending  payment  in  1893  were  the  New  South 
Wales,  City,  Union,  Australasia,  and  New  Zealand.  Those  which  underwent 
reconstruction  were  the  Commercial  of  Sydney,  Commercial  of  Australia, 
the  Australian  Joint  Stock,  National  Bank  of  Australasia,  Queensland  National, 
London  Bank  of  Australia,  English,  Scottish,  and  Australian,  and  the  Bank 
«of  North  Queensland. 

Considerable  improvement  might  be  made  in  the  laws  relating  to  banks 
and  banking  at  present  in  force  in  the  State,  and  the  failure  of  several  financial 
institutions,  posing  as  banks,  during  the  crisis  of  1893,  drew  attention  to  the 
absolute  necessity  for  a  complete  revision  of  the  conditions  imder  which 
deposits  may  be  received  from  the  general  public,  but  up  to  the  present  no 
new  legislation  has  been  enacted.  Institutions  which  transact  the  business 
of  banking  are  required  under  the  existing  law  to  furnish,  in  a  prescribed 
form,  quarterly  statements  of  their  assets  and  liabilities,  and  from  these  state- 
ments and  the  periodical  balance-sheets,  the  information  set  forth  in  this 
chapter  has  been  prepared.  Though  the  provisions  of  the  law  are  complied 
with  by  the  banks,  the  returns  furnished  are  by  no  means  satisfactory,  being 
unsuited  to  the  modem  methods  of  transacting  banking  business,  while  they 
cannot  be  accepted  without  question  as  disclosing  the  stability  or  otherwise 
of  the  institutions  in  whose  interest  they  are  issued.  As  a  rule,  nothing  can 
be  elicited  beyond  what  is  set  forth  in  the  half-yearly  or  yearly  balance- 
sheets.  A  want  of  uniformity  is  exhibited  in  respect  of  the  dates  of  closing 
the  accounts,  and  the  methods  of  presentation  are  equally  diverse.  Important 
items  which  should  be  specifically  stated  are  included  with  others  of  minor 
import,  and  in  some  cases  current  accounts  are  blended  with  other  accounts 
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instead  of  being  separately  shown.  The  value  of  the  information  afforded  to 
the  public  is  illustrated  by  the  fact  that  it  was  impossible  to  obtain  from 
the  publications  of  several  institutions  suspending  payment  in  1893  the  account 
of  their  habilities,  and  these  particulars  were  never  disclosed. 


Capital  Resoubces  op  Banks. 

According  to  the  latest  information  available,  the  paid-up  capital  of  the 
thirteen  banks  doing  business  in  the  State  is  £13,965,931,  of  which  £4,095,060, 
inclusive  of  £1,000,000  guaranteed  to  the  Bank  of  New  2fealand  by  the 
Government  of  that  Colony,  has  a  preferential  claim  on  the  profits  of  the 
companies.  In  the  following  table  wiU  be  found  a  statement  of  the  ordinary 
and  preferential  capital  of  each  bank  at  the  date  shown,  with  the  amount  of 
the  reserve  fund  of  the  institution.  In  the  case  of  some  of  the  companies 
which  were  reconstructed,  there  are  reserves  which  are  held  in  tsuspense 
pending  realisation  of  assets,  and  of  these  no  account  has  been  taken  in  the 
table  : — 


Bank. 


Bank  of  New  Soath  Wales  

Commercial  Banking  Co.  of  Sydney  (Limited) 

Austndian  Joint  Stock  Bank  (Limited)  

City  Bank  of  Sydney 

Commercial  Bank  of  AuMtralia  (Limited) 

Ni^onal  Bank  of  AuBtralaeia  (Limited) 

Queensland  National  Bank  (Limited)  

Bank  of  North  Queensland  (Limited)  

Bank  of  New  Zealand 

Bank  of  Australasia   

Union  Bank  of  Australia  (Limited)   

London  Bank  of  Australia  (Limited)    

English,  Scottish,  and  Australian  Bank  (Limited).. 


Date  of 
Balance- 
sheet. 


Sept.,  1006 
June,  1900 
June,  1900 
June,  1900 
June,  1906 
Sept.,  1906 
June,  1906 
June,  1006 
Mar..  1906 
April,  1906 
Feb.,  1906 
Dec,  1905 
June,  1906 


Capital  paid  up. 


Ordinary. 


£ 

2.000,000 

1,000,000 

154.670 

400,000 

95.282 

1,192,440 

413,245 

100,000 

600,000 

1,600,000 

1,500,000 

375,897 

539,437 


Preferen- 
tial. 

Total. 

£ 

£ 

2,000,000 

1,000,000 

154,670 

400,000 

2,117,350 

2,212,632 

805,780 

1,498,220 

413.245 

100,000  j 

1,500,000 

2,000.000  1 

1,600.000 

1,500.000  1 

171,930 

547,827  1 

.... 

589,437  1 

Reserve. 

Fund.. 


£ 
1,450,000  - 
1,100,000 ' 
5,006'  . 
6,509^ 
211,500' 
180,0001 
48.000 
20,009 
81,29^ 
1.280,0(0 
1,086,000 
NU 
136,904 


The  position  of  the  capital  account  is  shown  in  the  table  just  given,  but 
some  of  the  banks  had  made  calls  on  their  shareholders  which  wiU  increase 
their  paid-up  capital.  The  amount  of  these  calls,  and  the  total  working 
capital  that  will  be  available  when  they  are  met,  are  as  follows : — 


Bank. 


Bank  of  New  South  Wales 

Commercial  Banking  Ck).  of  Sydney  (Limited) 

Australian  Joint  Stock  Bank  (Limited) 

City  Bank  of  Sydney    

Commercial  Bank  of  Australia  (Limited)  

National  Bank  of  Australasia  (Limited) 

Queensland  National  Bank  (Limited) 

Bank  of  North  Queensland  (Limited) 

Bank  of  New  Zealand  

Bank  of  Australasia 

Union  Bank  of  Australia  (Limited) 

London  Bank  of  Australia  (Limited)  

BngUsh,  Scottish,  and  Australian  Bank  (Limited) 


Capital  called  and  being  called  up. 


Capital 
paid  up. 


£ 

1,000,000 
,000,000 
164,670 
400,000 
,212,682 
,498.220 
413.245 
100.000 
.000,000 
,600,000 
,500,000 
647,827 
589,437 


Amonntof  Call* 

to  he  paid  on 
ordinary  aharea. 


Total 
Working 
Capital. 


£ 
'^267 

*  2,663 

*  "665 


£ 
2,000,000' 
1,000,000 
157,827 
400,000^ 
2,2l2,63a 
1.498,220 
415.248 
100,000 
2,000,000 
1,600,000 
1,500.000 
548,392 , 
539.437 


The  paid-up  capital  of  banks  operating  in  the  State  has  very  largely  increase^ 
during  the  past  thirty  years,  viz.,  from  £7,930,000  in  1875  to  £13,965,931  in 
1906,  as  shown  in  the  following  statement,  but  these  figures  have  no  reference 
to  the  capital  actually  employed  in  the  business  of  the  banks,  as  will  be  seen 
from  a  subsequent  table  showing  the  excess  of  assets  over  habilities  in  New 
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Soirth  Wales.  The  figures  are  here  inserted  only  for  the  purpose  of 
1»Bg  compariaons  which  will  inevitably  arise  when  the  question  of  the  liahihtieB 
of  banks  is  being  considered.  The  decrease  subsequ^it  to  1896  is  accoontsod 
for  by  the  writing-off  of  portion  of  the  capital  of  some  of  the  banks  : — 


Year. 

Banks. 

Paid-up 
Capital. 

Tear. 

BMlkB. 

Paid-up 
Capital. 

No. 

€ 

No. 

£ 

1»76 

10 

4 

1897 

13 

18,357,268 

1880 

11 

s 

1898 

13 

18,040,449 

1885 

14 

IC 

1899 

13 

18,092,428 

1890 

17 

13                   ' 

1900 

13 

17,732,205 

1801 

16 

13                 ; 

1901 

13 

16^807,069 

1892 

14 

IS 

1902 

13 

16,811,963 

1893 

'    13 

Ifi, ,,__ 

1903 

13 

15.776,619 

1894 

13 

16,743.737     ; 

1904 

13 

14,897,299 

1896 

13 

19,306,350    1 

1905 

IS 

13,918,226 

1896 

13 

19,531,430    1 

1906 

13 

13,965,931 

Liabilities  akd  Assets  of  Banks. 
The  liabilities  of  the  banks  enumerated,  at  the  dates  which  have  been  pre- 
^ously  given,  aggregated  £140,840,357,  against  which  amount  assets  totalling 
£161,32 1,148  were  shown.  The  following  table  gives  the  liability  of  each 
institution  to  the  public,  notes  in  circulation  and  deposits  being  distinguished 
from  other  liabilities.  In  some  cases  small  items  which  should  be  classed  with 
"  other  Uabilities  "  are  included  with  deposits,  as  they  cannot  be  distdngniahed 
in  the  balance-sheets,  and  in  the  case  of  the  Commercial  Bank  of  Australia 
(Limited),  the  accounts  of  the  Assets  Trust  have  been  excluded  : — 


Banlc. 


Notes  in 
Circulation. 


other 
Depodta.        Liabilitlea 
to  Public. 


Totol 
UabUitica 
to  Public 


Banlc  of  New  South  Wales 950,908 

dmimercial  Baitltin}?  Co.  of  Sydney  (Limited) 492,418 

Australian  Joint  8toolc  Bank  (Limited) 62,165 

Citv  Bank  of  Sydney   75,532 

C;ommercial  Bank  of  Australia  (limited) 177,789 

National  Bank  of  Autftrahwia  (Limited) 230,944 

(Queensland  National  Bank  ( Limited) 

Bank  of  North  Queensland  (Limited) 

Bank  of  New  Zealand 876,253 

Bank  of  Australasia 543,748 

Union  Bank  of  AustraUa  (Limited) i  483,481 

London  Bank  of  Australia  ( Limited) 106,144 

English,  Scottish,  and  Australian  Bank  (Limited)  . . . . ,  41,008 


£ 
21,812,021 
13,671,148 
5,309,905 
1,086,151 
4,264,861 
7,077,547 
6,969.467 
400,218 
12,420,276 
16,964,281 
18,683,209 
4,193,691 
6,676,427 


£ 

4,057,842 

1,262,431 

195,915 

788 

914,222 

781,151 

485,684 

19,956 

1,655,576 

2,924,503 

1,925,227 

667,663 

471,862 


£ 

29,829,771 

15,825,99s 

5,667,986 

1,162,471 

5,868372 

8,089,642 

7,455,151 

420,174 

14.062,105 

20,432,532 

21,091,887 

4,967,498 

6,188,297 


The  assets  of  each  bank  are  as  follow  :- 


Bank. 


Coin  and 

Bullion  and 

Cosh 

Balances. 


Advances. 


Other 
Assets. 


Tbtal 


Bank  of  New  South  Wales 

Oonunercia)  Banking  Co.  of  Sydnev  (Limited) 

Australian  Joint  Stock  Bank  (Limited) 

City  Bank  of  Sydney 

Commercial  Bank  of  Australia  (Limited) 

National  Bank  of  Australasia  (Limited) 

Oueensland  National  Bank  (LimitRd) 

Bank  of  North  Queensland  (Limited) 

Bank  of  New  Zealand 

Bank  of  Australasia 

Union  Bank  of  Australia  (Limited) 

London  Bank  of  Australia  (Limited) 

English,  Scottish,  and  AustnOian  Bank  (Limited)  . 


£ 

5,276,929 

3,059,710 

708,880 

380,111 

1,017,059 

1,917.538 

988,811 

96,356 

2,379,619 

3,489,964 

3,851,921 

901,181 

846,100 


£ 

19,705.604 

8,745,658 

4,276,161 

1,052,044 

4,411,937 

5,885,731 

6,469,542 

363,797 

8,0x8,107 

15,484,095 

12,351,530 

8,622,297 

4,682,819 


£ 

8,449,971 

5,708,502 

763,685 

194,821 

2,402,502 

1,965,724 

1,475,548 

83.566 

8,900,008 

4,451,8:>3 

7,677,570 

1,126,858 

1.398,994 


£ 
88,482,604 

17,618,870 

5,733,088 

1,676,476 

7,831,498 

9,768,908 

7,998,896 

543,719 

17,807,?» 

23,425,882 

28,781,021 

6,690/081 

6,927.018 
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It  will  be  noted  that  both  the  assets  and  liabilities  represent  thei  total  of 
the  ▼anonB  banks  wherever  situated,  and  not  merely  the  New  South  Wales 
assets  and  liabilities,  which  i^e  set  forth  in  a  subsequent  paragraph.  The 
difference  between  the  assets  and  liabilities  shown  in  the  table  amounts  tO' 
£20,480,791,  and  practically  corresponds  with  the  paid-up  capital  and  reservea 
(£19,520,130),  referred  to  on  a  previous  page,  the  <fifierence  in  the  twa 
amounts  representing  the  undivided  profits. 


Metallic  Resebves  of  Banks. 

The  proportion  of  metallic  reserves  which  banking  institutions  must 
habitually  keep  in  stock  is  not  fixed  by  any  enactment.  Compared  with 
the  total  liabilities,  and  with  deposits  at  call  and  note  circulation,  the  quantity 
of  coin  and  bullion  has  varied  very  considerably  from  year  to  year,  as  the 
following  statement  shows ;  but  prior  to  1892  the  proportion  of  gold  to  cir- 
culation and  deposits  at  call  rarely  reached  50  per  cent.,  and  the  proportion 
to  total  liabilities  varied  between  13  and  26  per  cent.  The  approach  of  the 
ciisia  of  1893  was  foreseen,  or  at  all  events  most  institutions  strengthened 
their  reserves  in  anticipation  of  the  strain,  while  since  the  crisis  all  the  banks 
have  accumulated  gold,  so  that  their  stock  of  coin  and  bullion  in  the  Jime 
quarter  of  1906  averaged  £8,356,772 — that  is  to  say,  nearly  six  times  the 
note  circulation,  and  one-half  of  the  total  liabilities  at  call.  There  can  be 
no  doubt  that  the  gold  accumulations  of  the  banks  in  the  years  1894,  1895, 
and  1896  wore  greatly  in  excess  of  ordinary  business  requirements,  and  were 
maintained  solely  as  a  precaution  against  a  revival  of  the  unsettled  condi- 
tions which  marked  the  year  1893,  but  during  the  ten  years  preceding 
1906  a  considerable  reduction  in  the  stocks  of  gold  took  place  and  large 
shipments  of  coin  have  been  made  to  Europe  and  the  United  States  : — 


Bullion. 

Total. 

Proportion  of  Metallic  Reserves— 

Year. 

Ouin.       • 

To  Total 
LiabUities. 

To  Depoeita 

at  Call  and  Note 

Circulation. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

per  cent. 

percent. 

1860 

1,578,424 

90,052 

1,868,476 

25-7 

* 

1865 

1,328,504 

125,554 

1,454,058 

20-9 

« 

1870 

1,291,177 

86,744 

1,377.921 

191 

* 

1875 

2,317,600 

104,947 

2,422,647 

161 

40-4 

1880 

3,488,554 

75,008 

3,563,062 

18-3 

49-5 

1885 

4,027,055 

76,260 

4,103,315 

13-8 

39-2 

1890 

5,619,111 

87,659 

^ 

16-3 

491 

1391 

4,717,659 

79,768 

12-8 

44-2 

1892 

5,217.371 

95,894 

14-4 

57-4 

1893 

5.877,891 

95,386 

17-5 

57-7 

1894 

7,330,005 

100,525 

23-8 

69-8 

1895 

—  ~~ "      _ 

151,619 

23-5 

65-7 

1896 

187,845 

6,948;696 

22-2 

68-2 

1897 

175,037 

5,941,591 

19-2 

50-4 

1898 

200,310 

5,765,180 

18  4 

47-7 

1899 

217,136 

6,082,768 

18-4 

46-4 

1900 

193,050 

6,126,126 

180 

44-8 

1901 

171,545 

6,985,725 

171 

41-7 

1902 

223,172 

6,552,723 

18-8 

46-7 

1903 

5;824;539 

226,307 

6,050,846 

17-7 

43-3 

1904 

6,176,911 

276,446 

6,452,357 

18-5 

461 

1905 

8,624,083 

199,177 

8,823,260 

22-7 

54-2 

1906 

8,193,524 

163,248 

8,356,772 

20-4 

48-5 

» Amount  of  deposit*  at  call  anobtQinabld. 
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The  metallic  reserves  held  by  the  banks  as  against  their  total  New  South 
Wales  liabilities,  and  also  against  their  liabilities  at  call,  viz.^  deposits  at  call 
and  note  circulation  at  30th  June,  1906,  are  indicated  in  the  following  state- 
ment. The  table,  however,  cannot  be  taken  as  complete,  as  some  banks 
receiving  deposits  in  England  and  elsewhere  do  not  include  such  liabilities  in 
their  returns : — 


Bank. 


Coin  and  I      Total 
BuUion.    LiabUities. 


Bank  of  New  South  Wales 

Commercial  Banking  Co.  of  Sydney  (Limited)   . . 

Australian  Joint  dtock  Bank  (Limited) 

City  Bank  of  Sydney    

Commercial  Bank  of  Australia  (Limited) 

National  Bank  of  Australasia  (Umited) 

Queensland  National  Bank  (Limited)    

Bank  of  North  Queensland  (Limited) 

Bank  of  New  Zealand 

Book  of  Australasia 

Union  Bank  of  Australia  (Umited) 

London  Bank  of  Australia  (Limited) 

English,  Scottish,  and  Australian  Bank  (Limited) 


£ 

J,608,7ie 

!,940,014 

288,094 

120,080 

109,200 

176,022 

136,235 

28,625 

169,769 

673,552 

750,064 

234,025 

227,476 


£ 

14,869,722 

12,683,547 

2,680,983 

1,118,871 

223,276 

294.682 

329,408 

120,687 

S9,641 

8,503.503 

2,846,097 

846,615 

1,426,527 


LiabUities 
at  Call 


Proportion  of  Coin 
Mtd  BuUion — 


To  Total 
Liabilities. 


To 
UabiUUes 
atCiaU. 


£ 

percent. 

5,970,971 

16«4 

5.563,724 

23-36 

753,044 

10-74 

607,747 

10-78 

166,336 

48-91 

128,264 

59-78 

62,591 

41-36 

36,818 

23-63 

56,825 

189-39 

l,n9,903 

18-74 

1,253,777 

26-35 

381,926 

27-64 

489,690 

15-94 

per  cent. 
41 -OS 
52-94 
38-26 
19-7ft 
66-04 
142-80 

217 -ea 

77-47 
S88-7ft 
37-84 
69-8& 
61-27 
46-46 


Local  Business  op  Banks. 

There  are  thirteen  banks  of  issue  operating  in  the  State,  four  of  which 
have  their  head  offices  in  Sydney,  two  in  Melbourne,  two  in  Queensland,  one  in 
New  Zealand,  and  four  in  London.  Of  the  four  local  banks,  three  have 
branches  outside  the  State,  and  the  fourth  confines  its  operations  to  New 
South  Wales.  Two  of  the  local  banks — the  Bank  of  New  South  Wales  and 
the  City  Bank  of  Sydney — carry  on  their  business  under  the  provisions  of 
special  Acts  of  Licorporation,  and  the  liability  attached  to  the  shareholders 
is  limited  by  the  Acts  to  the  amount  subscribed  for  and  an  additional  sum 
equal  thereto  ;  the  Commercial  Banking  Company  of  Sydney  (Limited)  and 
the  Australian  Joint  Stock  Bank  (Limited)  are  registered  as  limited  com- 
panies. 

The  banks  are  required  by  Act  No.  9  of  1898,  which  repealed  the  Act  of 
Council  4  Victoria  No.  13,  passed  in  the  year  1840,  to  make  quarterly  state- 
ments of  their  business  in  a  prescribed  form ;  but  these  statements  are  not 
all  made  on  the  same  lines,  and  it  is  necessary,  therefore,  to  make  certain 
adjustments  in  order  to  place  the  figures  on  a  comparative  basis.  The 
alterations  consist  in  the  exclusion  from  the  assets  of  two  of  the  banks  of  the 
balances  due  by  branches  and  agencies  outside  New  South  Wales  to  the  head 
office  in  Sydney.  The  following  table  shows  the  assets  and  liabilities  and 
the  surplus  assets  of  the  banks,  at  intervals  from  1860  onwards  ;  the  surplus 
assets  may  be  taken  as  representing  the  amount  provided  by  the  banks  from 
their  own  resources.    The  figures  in  this  and  subsequent  tables  refer  to  the 
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quarter  ended  Slst  December,  with  the  exception  of  those  for  1906,  which 
are  for  the  quarter  ended  30th  June  : — 


1 

Year.         | 

Assets  within  the 
St^te. 

Liabilities  within 
the  SUte. 

Snrplus  assete  (Capital 
and  Reserves  used 
in  local  business). 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1860 

8,053,463 

6,480,642 

1,572,821 

1865 

9,193,540 

6,962,315 

2,231,225 

1870 

9,86:^,071 

7.198,680 

2,664,391 

1876 

15,545.607 

15,056,485 

489.022 

1880 

21,658,317 

19,485,862 

2,172,456 

1886 

37,73^809 

29.687.296 

8,050,573 

1890 

52.4:?6,9:7 

37,248,937 

15,188,040 

1891 

53,596.259 

37.5S9,764 

16,006.496 

1892 

5:^317,892 

37,171.379 

16,146,513 

1893 

48,794,036 

.34,102,172 

14,691,864 

1894 

47,261,405 

31,649,255 

15,612,150 

1895 

45,622,329 

32,037.052 

1.3,585,277 

1896 

44,527.828 

31.254,776 

13,273,062 

1897 

43,080,722 

31,026.523 

12,964,199 

1898 

42,6.^8,224 

31,311,293 

11.326,931 

1899 

42.194.661 

.33,055,059 

9,139.602 

1900 

43,^36,427 

3.3,969,731 

9,066,696 

1901 

4:^.437,559 

35.077,832 

8,.359,727 

1902 

4:^,630,491 

34,930,428 

8,709,063 

1903 

43.165,576 

.-^,250,541 

8,915,0.35 

1904 

41,606,948 

.34,901,232 

6,705,716 

1905 

43.694,1.37 

.38,860,062 

4.834,076 

1906 

42,040.571 

41,018,649 

1,921,922 

If  the  table  just  given  be  compared  with  the  previous  one,  showing  the 
paid-up  capital  of  the  various  banks  doing  business  in  the  State,  it  will  be 
seen  that  the  tendency  has  been  for  the  banks  to  increase  the  proportion 
of  their  own  capital  employed  in  the  State. 

In  New  South  Wale^  the  assets  of  the  banks  touched  their  highest  point 
in  1891  and  1892,  and  in  the  latter  year  the  capital  employed  by  them  in 
excess  of  their  local  liabilities  was  £16,146,513,  this  excess  included  the  paid- 
up  capital  and  reserves  of  the  banks,  as  well  as  the  British  and  other  deposits 
used  in  the  State.  From  the  sum  just  named,  the  excess  of  assets  fell  in  1901 
to  £8,359,727,  and  in  June,  1905,  to  £1,921,922. 

There  was  some  writing-down  of  capital  after  the  bank  crisis,  but  the 
difference  between  the  highest  and  lowest  years  (1892  and  1906)  shown  in 
the  foregoing  table,  viz.,  £14,224,591,  represents  for  the  most  part  the  with- 
drawal of  British  and  other  deposits  obtained  outside  of  New  South  Wales. 
In  the  year  1901  the  total  deposits  obtained  by  the  banks  in  respect  of  their 
New  South  Wales  business  were  probably  a  Kttle  over  £40,000,000,  so 
that  the  British  and  other  external  deposits  then  held  but  subsequently  with- 
drawn represented  not  far  short  of  20  per  cent,  of  the  total.  With  the 
year  1901  the  withdrawals  of  banking  capital  ceased,  and  each  subsequent 
year  shows  a  slight  recovery.  The  total  capital  withdrawn  covered  a  period 
of  nine  years ;  the  average  withdrawal  therefore  was  at  the  rate  of  about 
£800,000  a  year,  a  sum,  taken  in  connection  with  the  period  over  which  it 
continued,  sufficiently  large  to  cause  considerable  dislocation  of  business. 

It  will  be  apparent  from  a  consideration  of  the  table  on  a  subsequent  page 
that  the  deposits  in  banks  have  vastly  increased  in  volume,  while  there  has 
been  a  corresponding  diminution  in  the  rate  of  advances.  The  figures  tend 
to  prove  that  capital  is  being  steadily  withdrawn  from  private  investments. 
Had  such  increase  in   deposits  been  imattended  by  the  decreased  rate  in 
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advances  ikete  would  liave  been  room  for  the  sai^poaiticm  that  the  State's 
internal  resources  were  fast  waxing  in  importance.  Ten  years  ago,  bowevec, 
the  deposits  in  the  banks  of  the  State  reached  a  total  of  nearly  £30,000,000,  while 
the  advances  were  over  £35,500,000.  At  June,  1906,  however,  the  deposits  were 
£39,099,615,  while  the  advances  were  only  £32,056,712.  It  app^os  from  the 
records  that  prior  to  the  financial  crisis  of  1893  the  banks  were  accustomed 
to  receive  large  deposits  from  the  United  Kingdom.  At  present  they  receive 
very  little  from  that  source,  while  conversely  there  are  held  on  deposit  in 
London  considerable  sums  of  money  of  Australian  origin.  That  these  amoonts 
form  a  source  of  profit  to  the  institutions  goes  without  sa3mig,  the  regrettable 
feature  in  the  circumstcmce  being  l^at  they  could  jiot  be  used  for  investments 
locaUy.  Any  expansion  of  banking  in  a  country  depends  on  the  plenitude 
of  sources  of  investment,  sad  where  these  are  restricted,  the  banks  would 
have  no  other  recourse  than  to  lower  the  rates  of  interest  with  a  view  to 
discouraging  deposits. 

The  banlang  returns  do  not  admit  of  any  useful  deductions  being  made 
from  them,  as  the  classification,  both  of  assets  and  liabiHties,  required  by 
the  schedule  to  the  Act  is  obsolete  ;  thus  under  the  term,  "  deposits  not  bear- 
ing interest,"  most  of  the  banks  are  accustomed  to  return  interest  accrued  and 
all  debts  due  by  them  other  than  deposits  at  interest,  notes,  and  bills,  the 
result  being  that  in  this  respect  the  returns  are  misleading.  It  unfor- 
tunately happens,  moreover,  that  there  are  no  means  of  correcting  the  figures. 
That  the  over-statement  is  considerable  will  appear  from  the  fact  that  the 
census  returns  of  1891  showed  deposits  not  bearing  interest  as  £7,828,906,  as 
compared  with  a  total  in  the  quarterly  statements  of  £9,363,727. 

The  assets,  which  naturally  form  the  most  interesting  feature  of  a  bank's 
returns,  show  coin  and  bullion  separately,  but  93  per  cent  of  the  other  assets 
are  marshalled  together  under  the  term  ''notes  and  bills  discounted,  and 
all  other  debts  due  to  the  bank,"  and  the  lines  on  which  business  is 
oonduoted  are  therefore  entirely  hidden  from  sight.  The  following  state- 
ment of  liabilities  for  the  past  ten  and  a  half  years  refers  to  local  business 
only: — 

AvESAOB  LiABiLrnB.s  wrruiN'  New  South  Wales. 
(ExolnsiTe  of  Liabilities  to  Shareholden.) 


Year. 


Kun- 
berof 
Banks. 


Notes  in 
Ciroolation. 


Bins 

in 

Circnla- 

tion. 


Deposits. 


Not  bearing 
Interest. 


Bearing' 
Interest. 


Total. 


Balancos 
due  to    \       Total 
other       liabUitie 
Banks.     I 


1896 

1697 
1898 
1899 
1900 
1901 
1902 
1903 
1904 
1905 
1906 


£ 

£ 

18 

1,287,971 

111,889 

13 

1,227,964 

112,113 

13 

1^8.940 

125,414 

13 

1,340,557 

202,468 

13 

1.447,641 

209.905 

18 

1,499,937 

218.943 

13 

1,454,415 

208,521 

13 

1.378,642 

228,059 

13 

1.345,934 

196,995 

13 

1,430,335 

218,656 

13 

1.461,640 

244,059 

1 

£ 

10,707,611 
10.582,621 
10,812,215 
11,779,918 
12,224,510 
12,841,599 
12,567,097 
12,591,637 
12,642,715 
14,869,427 
15,773,885 


£ 
19.128,305 
19,024,114 
19,040,496 
19,648,107 
20,009.081 
20.416,857 
20.472,785 
19,986,224 
20,638,560 
22,211,627 
23,325,730 


£ 
29,835,916 
29,606,735 
29,852.711 
31,428,025 
32.233,591 
33,258,456 
33,059,882 
32,577,861 
33,281,275 
37,071,054 
39.099,615 


I      £ 

I    69,000 

i    79,711 

I    54.^8 

I    84,009 

I    78,594 

'  100,496 

207,610 

65,979 

77,028 

140,118 

213,335 


£ 
31,^4,776 
31,026,50 
31,311,298 
33,055.059 
33,969,731 
35.077.832 
34,930.428 
34,250.541 
34,901,232 
38,860.062 
41,016,649 


I 
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Tile 


lor  the  BMBe  p«iied  wexe  fts  given  in  Ihe  ieU^wi^g  table : — 
Atb&aok  Assictb  WTTHnr  Nbw  Sou^  Waixb. 


1896 

13 

6,760,851 

187.845 

1»914.483    35.116,696 

223,487 

324,466 

1897 

13 

5,766,654 

175.  a37 

1,816.691    35,697,494 

227.427 

297,519 

1898 

13 

5.664.870 

200.310 

1,812,804    34.403.700 

256,997 

399,543 

1899 

13 

5.865,622 

217.136 

1.819,359    33,688,862 

287,030 

816,652 

1900 

18 

5,938,076 

193.050 

1.874,099    34,385.388 

246,998 

403,816 

1901 

18 

5,814,180 

171.545 

1,744,664  ^  35,068,787 

259,202 

379,181 

1902 

13 

6,329,551 

223,172 

1.789.902 

34.654.744 

287.025 

346.097 

1903 

13 

5,8^,539 

226.307 

1,804,956 

34,686,452 

304,418 

318,904 

1904 

13 

6,175,011 

276.446 

1,806.286 

32,798,708 

288,002 

964.615 

1995 

18 

8,024,063 

199,177 

1.799,231    ^,447.659 

326.7/)0 

297.287 

1906 

13 

8,103,524 

163,248 

1.833,991    32,056,712 

297,107 

396,989 

Advances  bt  Banks. 

Under  the  head  of  advanoes  are  included  bills  and  promissory  notes  dis- 
counted, cash  credits,  and  miscellaneous  debts.  The  bulk  of  advances 
made  are  secured  by  the  mortgage  of  real  estate  or  by  the  depositing  of 
deeds  over  which  the  lending  institution  acquires  a  lien ;  the  discounting 
of  trade  bilk  does  not  amoimt  to  more  than  about  15  per  cent,  of  the  total 
cash  credits  uid  overdrafts.  The  banking  returns  are  in  such  a  defective 
form  that  an  account  of  the  nature  of  advances  made,  and  the  class  of  security 
advanced  against,  cannot  be  given.  The  most  interesting  summary  that  can 
be  made  b  that  which  the  following  table  suppUes  : — 


Ratio  of 

Amount  of 

Tev. 

AdTsnoM. 

AdvaiMMto 

AdvaaoM  per 

DtpMite. 

£ 

per  oent. 

£    S.     d. 

1860 

5,780,700 

111-9 

16  17    6 

1865 

7,100,861 

121-8 

17  15    0 

1870 

7,814,116 

127-9 

15  18  11 

1875 

12,488,713 

91-4 

21  17    1 

1880 

17,210,205 

96-2 

23  12    4 

1885 

81,844,909 

117-4 

33  16    1 

1890 

48,009,559 

121-8 

39    0    6 

1891 

45,068,914 

126-4 

38  15    7 

1092 

44.185.729 

1241 

37    0    8 

1893 

40,024,354 

124-5 

32  19    1 

1894 

87.378,947 

W6-4 

80    8    8 

1895 

35,707,153 

116-6 

28    5    9 

1896 

35,116,696 

117-7 

27    9    2 

1897 

35,697,494 

120-6 

27    8    5 

1898 

34.403.700 

115-2 

26    0    0 

1899 

33,688,862 

101  9 

25    1    4 

1900 

34,385,388 

101-2 

25    4    0 

1901 

35,068,787 

105-4 

25    8    5 

1902 

34,654,744 

104-8 

24  12    4 

1903 

34,686,452 

106-5 

24    4    7 

1904 

32,798,708 

98-6 

22    8  10 

1905 

32,447,659 

87-5 

21  18  11 

1906 

32,056,712 

82-0 

21    8    7 
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The  useful  purpose  which  the  banking  system  serves  may  be  readily  realised 
from  the  foregoing  statement.  The  period  extending  from  1875  right  on  to 
1885  was,  on  the  whole,  one  of  trade  prosperity,  and  throughout  those  years 
the  ratio  of  advances  to  deposits  ranged  between  91  and  117  per  cent.  Since 
1885  New  South  Wales,  in  common  with  the  other  States,  has  suffered  more 
or  less  from  depression,  and  the  ratio  of  advances  to  deposits  has  fluctuated 
between  81*99  and  126*4  per  cent. 


Deposits  in  Banks. 

The  total  amount  of  money  deposited  with  the  thirteen  banks  operating 
in  New  South  Wales  in  the  middle  of  1906  was  approximately  £121,428,197, 
and  of  this  sum  £39,099,615  was  received  locally.  The  excess  of  the  total 
over  local  deposits  was  employed  in  the  various  countries  to  which  the  banks* 
business  extended,  some  of  course  being  used  in  New  South  Wales ;  but, 
from  the  very  nature  of  the  transactions  of  the  banks,  it  is  not  possible  to  do 
more  than  make  a  surmise  as  to  the  amount  so  used.  Dealing  only  with 
local  deposits,  the  following  statement  shows  the  average  amount  of  money 
deposited  at  various  periods  conmiencing  with  1860 ;  the  distinction  between 
interest-bearing  deposits  and  those  at  call  was  first  made  in  1875  : — 


Year. 

Deposits  bearing 
Interest 

Deposito  not 
bearing  Interest 

Total  Deposits. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1860 

5,164,011 

1865 

!!!!!!!!!!!!     i     !;;;;;!!!!!! 

5,827,098 

1870 

6,107,999 

1875 

'8,'775;882 

4,875,010 

13,650,892 

1880 

11,948,383 

.     5,934.641 

17,883,024 

1885 

18,038.497 

8.670,889 

26,709..386 

1890 

25,395,600 

10,064,518 

35.460,118 

1891 

26,470.817 

9,188,873 

35,659,690 

1892 

26..357,083 

9,207,109 

35,564,192 

1893 

23.584,119 

8.557,840 

32,141,959 

1894 

20,380,0.32 

9,412,761 

29.792,793 

1895 

20,406,822 

10,222,437 

30.629,259 

1896 

19,128,.305 

10,707,611 

29,835,916 

1897 

19.024,114 

10,682,621 

29.606,735 

1898 

19,040,496 

10,812,215 

29.852,711 

1899 

19,648,107 

11,779,918 

31,428,025 

1900 

20,009,081 

12,224,510 

.32,233,591 

1901 

20,416,857 

12,841,599 

33,2.58,456 

1902 

20,472,785 

12.587,097 

.?3,059,882 

1903 

19,986,224 

12,591.6.37 

.32,577.861 

1904 

20,638.660 

12.642,715 

.33.281,275 

1905 

22,211,627 

14,859.427 

37.071.054 

1906 

23,325,730 

15,773,885 

39,099,615 

r  The  deposits  reached  their  highest  level  in  June,  1906,  when  there  was 
entrusted  to  the  banks  a  total  of  £39,099,615.  In  the  year  1891  the  deposits 
in  banks  amounted  to  £35,659,690,  but  in  the  years  immediately  subsequent 
fully  five  millions  were  withdrawn,  the  reduction  being  entirely  in  interest- 
bearing  deposits,  which  were  very  largely  withdrawn  in  1893  at  the  time  of 
the  bank  crisis,  and  during  the  succeeding  year.  The  withdrawals  in  1894 
were  probably  due  to  a  combination  of  circumstances.  Previous  stoppages 
of  payments  had  made  many  timorous  depositors  withdraw  their  fixed  deposits 
on  maturity,  and  place  the  money  in  the  savings  banks,  as  is  evidenced  by 
the  fact  that  the  New  South  Wales  and  Post  Office  Savings  Banks  increased 
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their  deposits  by  over  one  million  and  a  half  from  1892  to  1894 ;  while  the 
capital  called  np  by  the  banks  themselves  absorbed  a  considerable  sum 
which  would  otherwise  have  remained  on  deposit.  To  these  two  causes 
which  tended  to  decrease  the  money  on  deposit  with  the  banks  may  be  added 
a  third — the  withdrawal  of  money  for  hoarding.  That  this  last  must  have 
been  considerable  may  be  argued  from  the  fact  that  the  stock  of  gold  in 
private  hands  was  increased  during  1893  by  £1,003,473,  and  in  1894  by 
£321,793,  while  the  gold  needed  for  circulation  probably  decreased  during 
those  years.  Since  1894  there  has  been  a  tendency  to  withdraw  money 
from  fixed  deposit  and  to  plac«  it  at  current  account.  The  current  accounts 
have  increased  by  over  six  million  since  1894,  while  the  total  deposits 
have  increased  to  over  £39,000,000. 

The  interest  oifering  for  fixed  deposits  has  now  fallen  to  from  3  to  3^  per  cent. 
for  sums  deposited  for  twelve  months ;  for  six  months'  deposits  the  interest 
allowed  is  at  the  rate  of  2  per  cent.  The  practice  of  allowing  interest  on 
money  fixed  for  terms  of  less  than  six  months  was  discontinued  in  May, 
1894.  The  rates  quoted  are  much  the  lowest  that  have  been  offered  since 
banks  were  first  opened  for  busiiless,  and  money  equal  to  their  requirements 
is  freely  offered.  The  following  is  a  statement  of  the  average  rates  for 
twelve  months'  deposits  from  1860  onwards.  The  figures  of  the  last  ten  years 
do  not  include  interest  payable  on  deferred  deposits  by  reconstructed  banks  : — 


Year. 

Bank  Interest  on 

Deposits  for  twelve 

months. 

Year. 

Rank  Interest  on 

Deposits  for  twelre 

months. 

per  cent. 

; 

per  cent 

1860 

5 

1895 

3i 

'  1865 

6 

1896 

3 

1870 

5 

1897 

3 

1876 

«4 

1898 

3 

1880 

5 

1899 

3 

1885 

6 

1900 

3 

1890 

4i 

1901 

3 

1891 

41 

1902 

3 

1892 

5 

1903 

3  to  31 

1893 

44 

1904 

31 

1894 

H 

1905 

3  to  31 

Under  normal  conditions  the  annual  rate  of  interest  paid  on  fixed  deposits 
is  uniform  for  all  banks  ;  but  some  of  the  institutions  which  have  undergone 
reconstruction  have  not  been  in  a  position  to  reduce  the  rates  on  a  large 
proportion  of  the  deposits,  so  that  they  are  paying  the  ordinary  market  rate 
of  3  to  3J  per  cent,  on  deposits  received  since  reconstruction,  while  rates  varjring 
from  2  to  5  per  cent,  are  being  paid  on  the  extended  deposits.  The  recon- 
structed banks  have  power  to  release  their  extended  deposits  at  any  time 
on  giving  the  necessary  notice  of  their  intention  to  do  so,  and  the  deposits 
when  renewed  are  being  accepted  at  the  ordinary  or  reduced  rate. 

The  liability  to  depositors  of  the  reconstructed  banks  at  the  dates  of  sus- 
pension was  £58,914,585 ;  but  up  to  the  end  of  March,  1906,  £43,322,992 
of  the  deposits  had  been  liquidated,  £2,595,060  turned  into  preferential  share 
capital,  and  £7,182,575  into  inscribed  or  perpetual  stocks  or  debentures,  so 
that  there  were  then  deposits  to  the  extent  of  £5,813,958  awaiting  release. 
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The  complete  statement  of  the  deposit  accomits  of  the  thirteen  banks  opecmt- 
ing  at  the  end  of  March,  1906,  was  as  shown  below  : — 

I  Deposits. 


Banks. 


Capital- 
ised (Pre- 
ferential 
CapitalX 


I 


Invested  \ 

in        I 

^nfii^^  Extended 
Deben>  j«,^^j4.„ 
tureand     deposits. 

Perpetual  j 
Stocks.    I 


Fixed  at 

onUnary 

lates. 


At( 
account. 


Rank  of  New  South  Wales 

Commercial    Banking  Co.    of   Sydney 

(Limited) 

Australian  Joint  Stock  Bank  (Limited) 

City  Bank  of  Sydney 

Commercial  Bank  of  Australia  (Limited) 
National  Bank  of  Australasia  (Limited) 
Qoeenskuid  National  Bank  (Limited)  . 
Bank  of  North  Queensland  (Limited)  . 

Bank  of  Ne«'  Zealand    

Bank  of  AustnUaaia  

Union  Bank  of  Australia  (Limited)  . . . 
London  Bank  of  AustnUia  (Limited)  . 
English,  Scottish,  and  Australian 

Bank  (Limited)  


Total 


2,117,350 
805,780 


791,805 
3,116,821 


171.980 


000,000 
2,074,149 


7,182,575 


£ 

£ 

£ 

15,ilO,2»2 

9.M2.449 

7,575,886 

70 

3,261,676 

281,480 

>7S 

507,066 

f74 

2,727 

1,396.830 

►72 

4,012,427 

'59 

1^1,4(56 

882,715 

H4 

1»6,414 

10 

4,394.730 

i46 

9,326,100 

80 

9,958,145 

117 

1,268,090 

1.774,477 

149 

1,408,029 

1,501.801 

5,813,958 

67,093,041 

60,767,618 

25,352.701 

13,^3,686 

6.aM«9S4 

1,016,430 

5,949.470 

7,167,906 

0.760,7U 

389,524 

12,4m.S7S 

16,964,289 

18,688,902 

4^1,340 

5,03,999 


123,452,217 


The  amoimt  fixed  at  ordinary  rates  in  the  Commercial  Bank  of  Australia 
(Limited)  is  exclusive  of  the  deposits  in  the  "  Special  Assets  Trust  Company 
(Limited)" ;  while  the  inscribed  or  perpetual  stocks  of  the  English,  Scottish, 
and  AustraUan  Bank,  Limited,  include  debenture  stocks.  The  Bank  of  New 
Zealand  has  also  4  per  cent,  guaranteed  stock  to  the  amount  of  £1,000,000, 
and  £500,000  preference  shares  issued  to  the  Grovemment,  but  not  included 
in  the  foregoing  statement. 

Some  of  the  reconstructed  banks  accept  their  own  deposit  receipts  at  face 
value  in  liquidation  of  debts  owing  to  them,  and  in  payment  of  calls  where 
debtors  are  unable  to  pay  cash.  Holders  of  negotiable  deposits,  however, 
wishing  to  sell  in  open  market  are  obliged  to  accept  prices  below  the  face 
value,  as  will  be  seen  in  the  subjoined  table,  which  gives  the  rates  offered 
for  depoj^its  of  six  banks.  The  Bank  of  North  Queensland,  the  Commercial 
Banking  Company  of  Sydney,  and  the  National  Bank  of  Australasia  have 
released  the  balance  of  their  locked-up  deposits,  and  since  then  some  of  the 
other  reconstructed  banks  have  prepaid  p<Hi:ion  of  their  deposits.  The 
prices  here  quoted  are  those  ruling  in  Sydney  at  the  beginning  of  December, 
1906:— 


Book. 


Bayinn  Pvioc. 


Aostralian  Joint  Stock  Bank  (Limited) — 

Inscribed 

A  Deposits 

B  Deposits , 

Commercial  Bank  of  Australia  (Limited) — 

Deposits  Trust 

English.  Scottish,  and  Australian  Bank  (Limited) 

Debenture  Stock  , 

Inscribed — 

Perpetual  Preferred 

Redeemable  Deferred  

Queensland  National  Bank  (Limited)  Inscribed    . 


£  8.    d. 


0  13 
0  19 
0  14 

3 

3 

0  14 

9 

0  19 

3 

0  13 
0  19 
0  16 

6 
4 

7i 
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The  ofTBidittft  sad  diio<Mint>  latot  zemamed  almiogt  fltatunary  utital  ltt£^ 
Imt  during  the  last  eigbt  years  a  decrease  lias  taken  plaee,  eqiecially  in  ike 
discount  rates,  whSe  the  dedine  unce  1660  is  almost  equal  to  tke  fall  in  the 
deposit  rates.  Under  ordinary  circumstances  discount  and  overdraft  rates 
should  move  down  with  the  interest  rates  paid  to  depositors ;  and  it  b 
therefore  eyident,  from  a  consideration  of  the  profit  and  loss  accoimts  of 
the  vanous  institationsy  that  the  business  of  the  banks*  has  now  attained  a 
healthier  eoodition  than  has  existed  since  the  crisis. 

The  rates  for  overdrafts  and  disoounts  for  the  ten  years  ended  1905  were 
as  follow : — 


Discount  Rates. 

Vmt. 

] 

Bills  at            1          Bills  over 

Smooths. 

S  months. 

per  cent 

per  cent 

per  oent. 
7    to  8 

1896 

6  to  7i 

6  to  6i 

1897 

6  „   7 

5  „  H 

5i  „  «i 

1898 

6  „  7 

5   ,.   6i 

H  „  6i 

1899 

6  ..  7 

6   „   6i 

64  ,.  «i 

1900 

6  ,.  7 

5  „   6i 

5*   ,.  64 

1901 

6  „  7 

5  ,,   54 

54  .,  64 

1002 

6  ,.  7 

6  „   6i 

Hi   „  64 

1903 

6  „  7 

6   ..   6 

64  „    6i 

1904 

6  ^  7i 

54„  6 

6     ,.   6* 

1906 

6  „  7i 

5i„   6 

6     ,.  64 

The  bank  exchange  rate  on  Lcmdon,  at  sixty  dAjs^  sight,  averages  about 
1  per  cent.,  but  is  subject  to  a  good  deal  of  fluctuation.  During  the  height 
of  the  bank  panic  in  May,  1893,  it  was  3|  per  cent.,  the  banks  at  that  date 
requiring  all  their  available  assets  for  other  purposes.  The  rates  for  the 
ten  years  ended  1905  were  : — 


Tesr. 

Exchange  rate  on  Loodon  at  60  days'  sight. 

'Baying. 

SeUing. 

percent 

per  cent 

1896 

99ito   99£ 

lOOitolOOi 

1807 

m..  looi 

lOOi  .,  lOQj 

1896 

m..  100^ 

lOOi  „  lOOf 

1899 

9Sf..    99J 

100}  ,.  lOOf 

1900 

98l„    99i 

100}  „  lOOf 

1901 

994..  m 

lOOi  „  lOOJ 

1902 

99i„    99i 

100^  „  100ft 

190S 

99  „  m 

100}  „  lOOi 

1904 

99   ,.     99J 

100}  ,.  lOOi 

1905 

99}  „    99J 

1004  ,.  lOOi 

Eesults  of  Working  op  Banks. 

Hie  results  of  the  working  of  each  bank  for  ihe  latest  period  for  which 
iiiormatioiL  is  available,  are  given  in  the  following  table.  WiUi  the  exception 
of  the  Bank  of  New  Zealand,  the  English,  Scottish,  and  Australian  Bank 
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(Limited),  and  the  London  Bank  of  Australia  (Limited),  for  whicli  the  figures 
refer  to  twelve  months'  operations,  the  amounts  given  cover  a  period  of  six 
months.    The  dates  of  the  balance  sheets  are  shown  on  page  531 : — 


Bank. 


Dividend 

In: 

Paid. 

Net 

Class  of 
Shares. 

Amount 
broQicht 
forward. 

Profits 

less 
rebate 
on  bills 

ii 

Ig 

current 

^i 

•^ 

9  o  9  S 

1^ 

2  >  «  ?* 

i 

Il^i 

I 
] 

Bank  of  iJew  South  Wales    I  Ordinary  . . 

Conuneroial     Banking     Company     of  Ordinary  .. 

Sydney  (Limited). 

Australian  Joint  Stock  Bank  (Limited)     Ordinary  . . 

City  Bank  of  Sydney |  Ordinary  . . 

Commercial  Bank  of  Australia  (Ltd.)    i  |  oIjinMry'***. 
National  Bank  of  Australasia (Umited)  [  |  orf'™***^ 

Queensland  National  Bank  (Limited)    . .  I  Ordinary    . . 
Bank  of  North  Queensland  (Limited)   . .  I  Ordmary    . . 

B«,kofNewZc«Und { !  S^Sl^n^^"". 

Bank  of  Australasia    !  Ordinary   . . 

Union  Bank  of  Australia  (Limited)   Ordinary   . . 

London  Bank  of  Australia  (Limited). .  i    old'in'2^****. 
English,  Scottish,  and  Australian  Bank'  Ordinary   . . 
(Umited).  I 


£ 

£ 

22,618 
21,856 

180,115 
66,022 

8,988 
1.439 

1,523 
6,006 

}  14,489 

69,776 

I*  6,149 

44,982 

1,084 

23,421 
2,461 

1    NU. 

290,330 

17,5R6 
28.276 

187,795 
104,878 

1 11,662 

23,194 

16,612 

61,668 

10    1100,000 
10    I  50,000 


I* 


5,000 
31.760 


J    6  7,044 

\  4^  '  26,880 

. .     I  9,000 

24  1,330 

{   t]i  50,000 

12    I  96,000 

10  75,000 

{2!}  ^8,649 

4i     I  36,271 

i 


25,000 
15,000 


1,000 
1 38,721 

1 10,000 
14,421 

66.001 

42,000 
29,000 


27.7S3 

22378 

5,611 
1,605 

13,784 
6.657 

174,829 

17,850 
29,1M 

16.107 

17,912 


The  total  net  profit  for  the  Bank  of  New  Zealand  was  £330,330,  and  the 
interest  on  guaranteed  stock  amounted  to  £40,000,  leaving  £290,330  for 
distribution.  Of  this  sum  £16,001  was  written  off  the  various  estate  and 
property  accounts ;  £50,000  was  paid  to  the  Assets  Realisation  Board  ;  £50,000 
for  dividend  on  ordinary  shares  at  5  per  cent. ;  leaving  a  balance  of  £174,329, 
which  must  be  paid  to  the  Assets  Realisation  Board  in  accordance  with 
the  Act  of  1903;  which  governs  the  operations  of  the  bank.  The  dividend 
paid  by  the  Queensland  National  Bank  represents '£9,000  paid  to  private 
depositors'  repayment  fund.  The  total  net  profit  was  £23,421,  of  which 
£11,421  was  allotted  to  the  contingency  account.  The  net  profit  shown  for 
the  London  Bank  of  Australia,  and  the  English,  Scottish,  and  Australian 
Bank  (Limited),  is  exclusive  of  the  interest  on  transferable  fixed  deposits, 
debenture  stocks,  &c. ;  while  the  earnings  of  the  Commercial  Bank  of 
Australia  (Limited),  include  £5,000  transferred  to  the  Special  Assets  Trust 
Reserve  Account,  £28,721  to  the  Special  Assets  Trust  Company,  and  £5,000 
in  reduction  of  premises.  The  net  profit  shown  for  the  Union  Bank  of 
Australia  (Limited)  is  inclusive  of  £10,000  for  reduction  of  premises,  and 
£4,000  in  aid  of  the  guarantee  and  provident  funds.  The  dividend  tax 
payable  by  the  Bank  of  North  Queensland,  has  been  included  in  the  amount 
of  dividend  shown  in  the  table.  The  amount  shown  as  carried  to  reserve 
by  the  Bank  of  Australasia  includes  £12,000,  for  reduction  of  cost  of  premises. 
In  the  case  of  the  English,  Scottish,  and  Australian  Bank  (Limited),  the 
amount  of  dividend  shown  includes  a  further  pa3rment,  being  an  extra 
IJ  per  cent,  interest  to  the  holders  of  deferred  inscribed  deposit  stock, 
and  the  amount  shown  as  carried  to  reserve  includes  £8,092  for  the  purchase 
and  cancellation  of  deferred  inscribed  deposit  stock,  in  accordance  with  the 
articles  of  association,  and  £1,000  contribution  to  Officers'  Guarantee  and 
Provident  Fund. 
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WoBKiNO  Expenses  and  Pboftts. 

The  published  balance-sheets  of  banks  as  a  rule  give  very  meagre  inform- 
ation of  the  results  of  their  working,  and  with  one  exception  it  is  impossible 
to  ascertain  the  amoimt  of  the  gross  profits.  In  the  matter  of  management 
expenses  equal  reticence  is  observed,  not  one  bank  whose  head  office  is  in 
the  State  giving  this  information  to  its  shareholders.  The  net  profits  are, 
therefore,  the  only  data  on  which  a  comparative  statement  can  be  based, 
and  the  ratio  of  such  to  paid-up  capital  and  reserves,  and  to  the  banks'  trading 
and  total  assets,  will  be  found  in  the  subjoined  statement : — 


Net  Profits 

for  twelve 

months, 

1905-1906. 

Ratio  of  Net  Profits  to- 

Bank. 

Paid-up 

Capital  and 

Reserves. 

Total 
Trading 
Assets. 

Total  Assets 
of  aU  kinds. 

Bank  of  New  South  Wales 

£ 

269,800 

131.285 

2,947 

12,183 

141,268 

86,126 

45,729 

4,771 

290,880 

275,246 

209,646 

28,194 

61,663 

peroent. 
7-61 
614 
1-78 
2-97 
6-78 
6-«4 
9-85 
.S-90 
12*69 
9-50 
8-02 
411 
8-88 

percent. 
0-79 
0-77 
0-05 
0-86 
1-91 
0-94 
0-60 
0-93 
1-71 
119 
0-91 
062 
0-94 

percent. 
0-78 

Oommercial  Banking  Go.  of  Sydney  (Limited) 

0*76 

Australian  Joint  StmUc  Bank  (Limfted) 

0*05 

dty  Bank  of  Sydney 

0*77 

Ck>imnercial  Bank  of  Australia  (Limited) 

1*80 

National  Bank  of  Australasia  (Limited)    

0*88 

0*58 

Bank  of  North  Queensland  (Limited) 

0*88 

Bank  of  New  Z^iland ^ .' 

1-08 

1-18 

Union  Bank  of  Australia  (Limited) 

0*88 

0-48 

English,  Scottish,  and  Australian  Bank  (Umited) 

0-89 

The  results  shown  in  the  above  table  must  be  regarded  as  very  satisfactory 
when  compared  with  the  figures  for  the  preceding  years.  All  the  banks  have 
succeeded  in  carrying  on  operations  at  a  profit,  and  although  in  some  cases 
the  amoimt  is  small,  it  should  be  remembered  that  the  severe  drought  through 
which  the  State  has  passed,  and  from  the  effects  of  which  it  is  only  now 
recovering,  precluded  any  large  additions  to  the  profits.  Moreover,  four  of 
the  institutions  showed  an  absolute  loss  on  the  transactions  of  the  year  1896-7, 
so  that  the  recovery  is  a  still  further  evidence  of  the  returning  prosperity 
of  the  people. 

Intimately  connected  with  the  question  of  profits  is  that  of  working  expenseSp 
and  it  must  be  confessed  that  the  cost  of  working  banking  institutions  in 
Australasia  is  imdoubtedly  large.  This  is  partly  due  to  the  wide  and  sparsely 
populated  area  over  which  operations  are  carried  on,  and  partly  to  the  class 
of  business  in  which  banks  are  engaged.  The  following  is  a  statement  of  the 
cost  of  management  of  the  several  banks  enumerated : — 


Bank. 


Expenses  of  Mana^ment  for  twelve 
months,  1905-6. 


Ratio  to  bank's 

resources  (Paid-up 

(3apital,  Reserves, 

D^MMits,  and  Note 

Circulation). 


Bank  of  New  South  Wales   

Commercial  Banking^  Company  of  Sydney  (Limited) 

Australian  Joint  Stock  Bank  (Limited)    

City  Bank  of  Sydney  

Commercial  Bank  of  Australia  (Limited) 

National  Bank  of  Australasia  (Limited)  

Queensland  National  Bank  (Limited)    

Bank  of  North  Queensland  (Limited)  

Bank  of  Ne;iv  Zeal^uid 

Bank  of  Australasia    

Union  Bank  of  Australia  (Umited)  

London  Bank  of  Australia  (Limited) 

English,  Scottish,  and  Australian  Bank  (Limited)    . 


81,927 


peroent. 


1-48 


113,306 

1-65 

128,248 

1-48 

78,530 

1*06 

12,978 

2-48 

198,688 

1-28 

308,588 

1-51 

268,058 

1-28 

73,626 

1-51 

97,880 

152 

'  Information  not  available. 
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It  will  be  observed  tkftt  tlie  exponaas  oi  woridng  three  of  the  four  local 
banks  are  not  akown  in  the  statement  jiLst  given.  These  banka  do  not  diwAwwi 
even  to  theiz  shazdioldeis  the  details  of  their  business,  so  that  the  referenfie 
to  the  cost  of  banking  business  is  seriously  incomplete ;  but  taking  suck 
banks  as  are  enumerated  aa  a  guide  to  the  whole  of  the  institutional  the 
total  expenses  of  management  of  the  thirteen  banks  which  havB  offices  ia 
the  State  may  be  set  down  for  the  year  1905^6  at  £2,012,163. 

The  following  statement  may  be  taken  as  approximately  correct : — 

Total  trading  assets „.. _ £1^238^^84 

CiHutal  and  reserves    19,520^130 

GrosfteMmiaas,  les*  reserve  for  bad  and  doubtful  debts,  and  rebate 

on  bills  current 6,274,102 

Oroes  expenditure,  including  interest 4,730,269 

Net  earnings 1,543,S33 

Compared  with  the  total  assets,  the  net  earnings  represent  0*95  per  cent., 
and  compared  with  the  banks'  own  resources — i.e.,  capital  and  reserved 
profits — ^7*73  per  cent.  The  gross  expenditure  set  down  above  may  be  divided 
into  the  expenses  of  management,  £2,012,163,  and  interest,  £2,71^06  ;  these 
together  amount  to  75*39  per  cent,  of  the  gross  earnings^  the  managemsDt 
expeaises  being  32*07  per  cent.,  and  the  interest  43*32  per  cent.  It  woaU, 
therefore,  appear  that  for  ev^y  £1  of  net  earnings,  £1  6s.  Id.  are  apent  m 
management  expenses,  and  £1  15s.  3d.  in  interest.  The  cost  of  workiog 
banking  institutions  in  Australia  is  undoubtedly  very  h^rge ',  but  tiiia  dbai 
of  business  is  everywhere  expensive,  and  an  analysis  of  the  balance  sheets 
of  twenty-four  British  joint  stock  banks  show  that  the  expenses  of  manage* 
ment  amount  to  nearly  £1  3s.  2d.  for  every  £1  of  net  earnings. 

In  order  that  a  comparison  may  be  made  wi^  the  restdts  obtained  before 
the  financial  criws,  the  foDowing  figures  for  the  year  1892  are  given  : — 

Total  trading  assets £155,582,833 

Capital  and  reserves     19,084,1^ 

Gross  eaminss,  less  roseire  for  bad  and  dooMul  dabts 7,688,4iO 

Gross  expeniutare,  iackidijig  interast 6,068^60(1 

Net  earnings 1,569,800 

The  net  earnings  in  1892  equalled  1*01  per  cent,  of  the  total  assets^  and 
8*23  per  cent,  oi  capital  and  reserves. 

The  following  table  a&rds  a  comparison  of  the  working  of  New  Sovtli 
Wales  bcuiks  with  the  joint  stock  bsuiks  in  the  United  Kingdom  that  pobliak 
pcofit  and  loss  aeeounts.     The  figures  relate  to  the  year  1905  : — 


No. 

of 

Bulu. 

.  Capital  and  Beaerves. 

Total 
Earnings. 

Deposita. 

Banks. 

Reserves 
Paid-up           and 
Capitaf     Undivided 

ProfltB. 

Total. 

Total. 

Pfercent- 
a«reof 

Earning* 

to 
Deposits. 

English  .... 

Scotch 

Irish 

N.  S.  Wales.. 

48 
8 
6 

13 

£ 

54,096,441 
7,902,000 
6,609,231 

I3»965,981 

£ 

35,529,052 

8,040,298 

2,692,722 

5,889,284 

89.625,493 
15,942,296 
8,201,963 
19,855,215 

£ 

7,957,491 

1,899,868 

668,312 

1,548,833 

£ 

652,128,637 
87.4S0«4«(^ 
36,627,849 

121,428,197 

1-44 

1^ 
1-27 

Most  of  the  banks  have  contrived  to  reduce  their  working  ei^ 
the  last  few  years ;  this  has  been  accomplished  mainly  by  closing  nnprofitaUs 
branches. 

The  number  of  banks  and  branches  open  throughout  New  Sooth  Wabs 
in  1906  was  467,  or  8  per  cent,  less  than  in  1892.  llus  gives  a  proportka  d 
one  bank  or  branch  to  every  3,200  persons.  In  Engiand  the  propoitiefi  m 
one  bank  to  7,600  persons ;  in  Scotland,  one  to  every  4,100 ;  and  in  Xreland^ 
one  to  every  7,100, 
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DivmsNDS  OF  Basks. 
No  feature  of  banking  business  was^  until  a  few  years  ago,  so  conspicuous 
as  the  large  dividends.  The  vast  changes  brought  about  hj  the  bank  crisis 
of  1893  materially  interfered  with  the  earning  powers  of  banks,  and  of  the 
tiiirteen  operating  in  the  State  three  were  not  able  to  declare  a  dividend  on 
their  ordinary  share  capital  during  the  year  1905-6.  A  comparison  between 
1892-3 — ^that  is,  the  year  before  the  crisis — and  the  year  1905-6  is  ailordied 
by  the  following  table,  which  refers  only  to  dividends  paid  on  ordinary  share 
capital : — 


Bftnk. 


Dividood  per  cent. 


1892-8. 


100fr-«. 


Bank  of  New  South  Wolei   I  17^ 

Commercial  Bankinj^  Company  of  Sydney  (Limited)  ,  26 

Australian  Joint  Stock  Bank  (Limited)    16 

City  Bank  of  Sydney 10 

Oomroeroial  Bank  of  Australia  (Limited)    ,  IS^ 

National  -Bank  of  Australasia  (Limited) 12} 

Oucenaland  National  Bank  (Limited)    '  10 

Bank  of  Nortii  Queentland  (Limited) '  6 

Bank  of  New  Zealand '  5 

Bank  of  Aoatralaaia    |  12| 

Union  B^nk  of  Australia  (Limited)    ,  12 

London  Bank  of  Australia  (Limited)    8 

EngUth,  Soottisfa,  and  Australian  Bank  (Limited)   «  4 


10 
10 
NiL 

nS 

6 
18 
10 

2i 


Banks'  Exchange  Settlemewt. 

The  Banks'  Exchange  Settlement  Office,  which  was  established  in  Sydney 
on  the  18th  January,  1894,  is  not  a  clearing-house  in  the  accepted  term,  as 
the  exchanges  are  still  effected  daily  at  the  banks  by  clerks  of  each  institution; 
but  the  reuilts  of  the  daily  operations  are  notified  to  the  secretary  of  the 
Banks'  Exchange  Settlement,  who  establishes  the  daily  crecUt  of  each  bank 
with  the  ''  pool."  The  ''  pool "  is  placed  in  the  haiids  of  three  trustees, 
and  consists  of  £700,000  in  gold,  which  is  deposited  in  the  vaults  of  three  of 
the  banks,  and  cannot  be  circulated  or  disturbed.  The  contributions  to  the 
^'  pool "  are  accosding  to  the  volume  of  the  operations  of  each  bank.  The 
leeietary  notifies  each  bank  daily  of  the  amount  of  its  credit  with  the  ''  pool,'.' 
and  no  bank  is  permitted  to  allow  its  balance  to  continue  below  25  per  (sent* 
of  the  fixed  contribution.  In  the  ev^it  of  its  credit  reaching  this  margin, 
the  bank  is  required  to  make  up  its  deficiency  with  gold;  this  payment^ 
however,  is  not  made  to  the  *'  pool,"  but  to  sudli  other  banks  as  may  happen 
to  have  at  their  credit  with  the  '*  pool "  a  larger  sum  than  is  required  by  the 
jgBooment.  This  arrangement  enables  the  £700,000  comprising  the  "  pool" 
to  remain  intact. 

The  volume  of  the  exchanges  from  the  establishment  of  the  ''  pool "  to 
the  &nd  of  1905  is  shown  in  the  following  table  : — 


Period. 

Amount  of 
Exchangea. 

18th  Jan,  to  Slat  Dec.,  1894    

101,242.905 
108,509,860 
117J1S,862 
121,645,873 
126,978,018 
146,188,144 
144,080,31 1 

l8t        „        30th    .,      1895    

3l0t  Dec.,  1895,  to  3l8t  Dec.,  1896... 
IstJmn.  to3l8tDec,  1897 

1898  

1899  

„                   „         1900  

1901  

167,676,707 

1902  

„                   „         1903  

178,637,708 
180.961,406 

1904  

1905  

177,797,'?35 
189,826,381 
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Sayings  Banks. 

The  savings  banks  are  on  a  very  difierent  footing  to  banks  of  issue,  being 
to  a  greater  or  less  extent  under  State  control  and  otherwise  safeguarded,  so 
that  they  enjoy  public  confidence.  The  institutions  classed  as  savings  banks 
may  be  divided  into  two  kinds — those  which,  previous  to  the  federation  of 
the  Australian  States  were  worked  in  conjunction  with  the  Post  Office,  and 
consequently,  directly  administered  by  the  State  :  and  those  imder  trustees 
or  commissioners,  who  are  generally  nominated  by  the  Grovemment.  The 
declared  objects  of  these  banks  are  to  encourage  thrift  in  the  working  classes, 
and  to  provide  a  safe  investment  for  the  fmids  of  charitable  institutions, 
friendly  societies,  and  such  like.  The  institutions,  however,  have  become  so 
popular  that  all  classes  of  the  community  are  represented  amongst  their 
depositors,  and  the  banking  crisis  of  1893  had  the  effect  of  largely  increasing 
their  business. 

In  New  South  Wales  there  are  both  State  and  trustee  institutions  for 
the  receipt  of  savings,  the  Government  Savings  Bank  having  been  estab- 
lished in  1871,  and  the  Savings  Bank  of  New  South  Wales  as  far  back  as 
1832.  In  both  institutions  simis  of  one  shilling  and  any  multiple  of  that 
amoimt  may  be  deposited  ;  but,  with  the  exception  of  the  funds  of  charitable 
institutions  and  friendly  societies  and  trade  unions,  deposits  exceeding  £300 
do  not  bear  interest  on  such  excess  in  the  Government  Savings  Banks,  and 
in  the  case  of  the  Savings  Bank  of  New  South  Wales  deposits  made  by  any 
one  individual  exceeding  the  sum  of  £200  do  not  bear  interest  on  the  excess, 
but  interest  on  the  full  deposit  Is  allowed  on  funds  of  any  charitable  institution, 
or  any  legally  established  friendly  or  other  society.  From  the  1st  January, 
1904,  the  Government  Savings  Bank  allowed  interest  at  the  rate  of  3  per 
cent,  on  all  sums  deposited,  not  exceeding  a  total  of  £300,  to  the  credit  of 
any  one  account,  friendly  and  charitable  societies  being  allowed  interest  on 
all  deposits  made.  During  the  year  ended  31st  December,  1905,  the  Savings 
Bank  of  New  South  Wales  allowed  3^  per  cent,  on  accounts  closed  during 
the  year,  and  4  per  cent,  for  those  remaining  open  at  the  end  of  the  year. 
The  rate  of  interest  payable  on  accounts  closed  during  1906  was  3^  per  cent., 
and  in  respect  of  those  remaining  open  on  the  3l8t  December,  the  rate  will 
be  fixed  by  the  trustees  when  the  yearly  accounts  are  made  up.  The  accounts 
of  the  Savings  Bank  of  New  South  Wales  close  on  the  3l8t  December,  while 
those  of  the  Government  Savings  Bank,  imder  the  provisions  of  the  Amend- 
ment Act,  assented  to  on  the  5th  December,  1903,  are  adjusted  to  the  30th  Jime. 

The  returns  of  the  savings  banks  show  an  enormous  development  since 
1861 ;  at  that  time  the  number  of  depositors  in  New  South  Wales  was  12,027, 
with  the  sum  of  £557,197  to  their  credit,  or  an  average  of  £46  68.  7d.  to 
each  depositor.  In  1871  the  number  of  depositors  had  risen  to  23,570,  with 
deposits  amounting  to  £936,465,  but  the  average  credited  to  each  depositor 
was  only  £39  14s.  7d.  In  the  year  1881  there  were  61,531  depositors,  with 
a  total  of  £2,075,856,  averaging  £33  14s.  9d.  for  each  account.  In  1891  the 
number  of  depositors  had  increased  to  143,826,  and  the  amounts  of  deposit 
to  £4,730,469,  the  average  being  £32  178.  lOd.  In  1901  there  were  282,643 
depositors,  with  an  aggregate  deposit  of  £10,901,382,  or  an  average  of  £38  lls.5d. 
for  each  depositor.  In  1905-6  the  nimiber  of  depositors  had  risen  to  372,365, 
with  deposits  amounting  to  £14,429,018,  giving  an  average  sum  of  £38  15s,  Od. 
to  each  account.  It  wUl  thus  be  seen  that  there  has  been  a  decline  in  the 
amount  per  depositor  from  the  period  first  mentioned ;  but  this  is  no  sign 
of  retrogression,  for  the  large  increase  in  the  number  of  depositors,  which 
must  be  taken  into  consideration,  evidences  the  fact  that  the  less  affluent 
classes  of  the  community  are  more  largely  represented  in  the  books  of  the 
banks  than  was  fori&ierly  the  case.     The  following  statement  shows  the  number 
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of  depositors  and  amount  of  deposits  at  the  end  of  each  year  in  the  case  of 
the  Oovemment  Savings  Bank  since  its  establishment  in  1871 ;  and  since 
1860  in  respect  of  the  Savings  Bank  of  New  South  Wales,  together  with  the 
average  amount  of  deposit  per  depositor : — 


Govemraent  Savings 

Savinss  Bank  of  New 

Total 

Year 

Bank. 

South  Wales. 

ended  8l8t 
December. 

Number  of 

Amount  of 

Number  of 

Amount  of 

Number  of 

Amount  of 

Avenge 
Amoimt  per 
Depositor. 

Depositors. 

Depoeite. 

Deposits. 

Deposits. 

Depositors. 

Deposits. 

No. 

£ 

No.       1           £ 

No. 

£ 

£     8.     d. 

1860 

• 

* 

12,027 

557,197 

12,027 

657,197 

46     6     7 

1865 

* 

• 

17.472 

744,227 

17,472 

744,227 

42  11  11 

1870 

• 

• 

23,570 

936,465 

23,670 

936,465 

39  14     7 

1875 

10,799 

354,075 

30,158 

1,295,797 

40,957 

1,649,872 

40    5    8 

1880 

24,602 

586,496 

36,929 

1,489,360 

61,531 

2,075.856 

33  14    9 

1885 

57,538 

1,471,894 

49,977 

2,016,656 

107,515 

3,488,550 

32    8  11 

1890 

83,312 

1,876,905 

60,514 

2,854,564 

143.826 

4,730,469 

32  17  10 

1891 

94,520 

2.153.463 

63,906 

3,188,672 

158,426 

5,342.135 

.33  14    5 

1892 

101,668 

2,354,086 

66,058 

3,a51,995 

167,726 

5,706,081 

34    0    5 

1893 

114.070 

3,233,289 

65,657 

3,302,469 

179,727 

6,535.758 

36    7    3 

1894 

122,795 

3,633,925 

67,512 

3,583,075 

190,307 

7,217.000 

37  18    6 

1895 

131,703 

4,121.700 

71.099 

3,951,875 

202,802 

8.073,575 

39  16    2 

1896 

140,386 

4,372,965 

73,-222 

4.149,658 

213,603 

8,522,623 

39  18    0 

1897 

151.343 

4.691,833 

76,286 

4,444,960 

227,629 

9,136,793 

40    2    9 

1898 

163,552 

5,026,069 

78,813 

4,454,875 

242,365 

9,480,944 

39    2    4 

1899 

179,526 

5,485,035 

81,300  I  4.584,399 

260,826 

10,069.4.34 

38  12     1 

1900 

198.014 

6,045,6-22 

84,629 

4,855,760 

282,643 

10.901,382 

38  11    5 

1901 

216.947 

6,647,289 

89,364 

5,161,421 

306,311 

11,808,710 

38  11     0 

1902 

2.30,755 

7,100,108 

92.457     5,325.356 

323,212 

12,425,464 

38    8  10 

1903 

237,389 

7,018,425 

94,567 

5,326.198 

331,956 

12,344,623 

37    3    9 

1904 

f254,331 

t7,952,885 

95,808 

5,268.677 

350,139 

13,221,562 

37  15    3 

1905 

1:270,982 

::S.883,651 

101,383    5,545,367 

372,365 

14,429,018 

38  15    0 

•  Not  open. 


t  TO  30th  June,  1905. 


X  To  30th  June,  1906. 


At  the  30th  June,  1906,  the  liabilities  of  the  Government  Savings  Banks 
amounted  to  £8,899,826,  of  which  £8,883,651  represented  deposits,  and 
£16,175  balance  of  profit  and  loss  account.  The  investments  made  by  the 
Treasury  on  behalf  of  the  bank  were  as  follows  : —  ^ 

Government  Debentures 165,800 

Funded  Stock,  36  Vic.  No.  21  403,249 

56Vic.  No.  1    1,000,000 

„             69Vic.  No.  6    880,000 

60Vic.  No.  32   1,000,000 

1  Edw.  VII.  No.  62 1,000.000 

1924  Stock,  58  Vic.  No.  14 20,000 

1925  Stock,  59  Vic.  No.  8 150,000 

Treasury  BUls,  59  Vic.  No  22 1,019,663 

64  Vic.  No.  68 355,179 

„              4  Edw.  VII  No.  8  399,000 

6  Edw.  VII  No.  30 336,890 

Stock  issued  under  the  Advances  to  Settlers  Act 305,000 

Deposit,  Bank  of  New  South  Wales   300,000 

Uninvested  funds  at  credit  of  Trust  Account   1,313,926 

Cash  in  hands  of  Comptroller,  at  branches,  and  in  the 

hands  of  Postnmster-General 134,259 

Interest  due  and  accrued  on  invested  and  uninvested  funds  1 16,960 

Total  £8,899,826 

The  Savings  Bank  of  New  South  Wales  was  originally  administered  by 
nine  trustees,  one  of  whom  was  vice-president ;  but  under  an  amending  Act 
passed  in  1853,  since  consolidated  as  the  "  Savings  Bank  of  New  South 
Wales  Act,  1902,"  the  number  may  be  increased,  but  cannot  exceed  eighteen. 
The  trustees  have  power  to  nominate  a  managing  trustee,  who,  if  not  already  a 
trustee,  becomes  one  ex-officio.  The  number  of  trustees  at  the  end  of  1905  was 
thirteen,  exclusive  of  the  managing  trustee.    Unlike  those  of  the  Government 
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SMvngB  Bonk,  the  f  imdB  of  thiB  iostitatiim  .are  applied  ix>  mvestobNilB  of  a 
geneial  nature,  each  as  mortgages,  Govecmnent  and  mankapal  seoiiQtie8,  and 
dqK>fiatB  with  banks  of  issue  and  the  Treasmy.  The  amount  invested  under 
each  head,  including  interest  accrued,  at  the  close  of  1905  was  as  follows  : — 


How  inveeted. 


Amoant. 


Mortgages 

Government  and  Municipal  Seoarities   

Fixed  Deposits  r-^- 

Banks  of  Issne 

Treasury    

"  Working  Account "  (Bank  of  New  South  Wales) 

Land  and  Banking  Houses 

Uninvested  

Total £ 


£ 
1,099.915 
3,179.289 

1,146,006 

264,415 

92,839 

71,:S6 

28.299 


5,871,989 


The  reserve  fund,  depreciation  account,  and  profit  and  loss  account,  on 
the  31st  Deoember,  1905,  amounted  to  £270,660.  Accor^g  to  the  published 
otatemezits  of  this  institution,  it  could  pay  £1  Is.  Sfd.  for  every  £1  Uability. 
The  classification  of  the  deposits  on  the  1st  January,  1906,  was  as  follows  : — 


CUunificotion. 

Depoeiton. 

Depodti. 

Average 
per  Depositor. 

£20  und  iindflT    

No. 
56,449 
13,114 

9,660 

10,791 

10,634 

785 

£ 

230,282. 

428,774 

690,317 

1,517.542 

£    8.    d. 
4     17 

Over  £20  and  under  £50  

32    6    4 

£50  and  under  £100  

71     9    3 

£100        „        £200  

140  12    7 

£200        „        £300  

2,277,379    '    2U    ^    R 

£300  and  upwards 

406,078 

552    9    7 

Total 

101,383 

6,545,367 

54  13  11 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  depositors  in  the  savings  banks 
of  the  principal  countries  of  the  world,  the  total  amount  standing  at  their 
credit,  and  the  average  amount  per  depositor.  The  figures  are  compiled 
from  the  latest  available  returns  : — 


Country. 


Depoettors. 


United  Kingdom    . 

Sweden 

Norway    

HoUand    

Austria-Hungary   . 

Belgium    

Italy 

Fraaoe  

Denmark 

Russia  

United  States 

Canada* 

New  South  Wales. 

Victoria    

Queensland 

South  Australia 

Western  Australia., 

Tasmania 

New  Zealand  


No. 

11,378,483 

1,918,035 

766,375 

1,488,944 

5,850,880 

2,088.448 

7.116,137 

11,845,250 

1.291,560 

.   5,113,000 

7,696,229 

216,103 

372,365 

466,752 

8S,026 

131,649 

63,573 

.51  961 

288,349 


Ainouni;Oi 

Deposits  in 

Saringn  Banks. 

per  Depositor. 

£ 

£    s.     d. 

200,620.215 

17  12     7 

33,432,136 

17    6    7 

20,285,414 

26    9    5 

17,034,250 

11    8  10 

204,231,947 

34  18     1 

29.142,801 

13  19     1 

107,106,499 

15     1    0 

180,650,294 

12    5    0 

42,646,862 

83    0    5 

116,743,129 

22  16    8 

670,139.961 

87     1     6 

12,774,034 

59    2    3 

14,429,018 

88  15    0 

11,764,179 

25    4    1 

4.142,791 

47     1     3 

4,750.192 

36    1     8 

2.316,161 

36    8    8 

1,387,548 

26  14     1 

9,129,788 

31  13    3 

*  Exclusive  of  £4,739,651  in  Special  Savingd  Banks— number  of  depositors  not  available. 

The  figures  for  the  United  States  are  given  on  the  authority  of  the  official 
fl^ai^^^Gal  abstract,  and  are,  to  all  appearances,  correct. 
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The  Land,  Btdlding,  Investment,  and  Trading. Companies  establisHcd  with 
the  object  of  making  profit  and  doing  general  business,  may  be  registered 
under  the  Companies  Act  of  1874  ;  Benefit  Building,  Investment,  Co-operative^ 
and  Industrial  Societies,  worked  for  the  mutual  benefit  and  advantage  of  the 
subscribing  members  only,  may  be  registered'  under  the  Friendly  Societies'" 
Act  of  1873,  and  the  Bmlding  and  Co-operative  Societies  Act>  17  of  1902 ; 
and  liGning  Companies,  in  which  the  shares  carry  no  liability  fall  imdec  the 
No-liability  Mining  Companies'  Act  of  1896. 

The  provisions  of  the  Companies'  Act,  and  the  Building  and  Co-operative 
Societies'  Act,  are  so  framed  that  they  are  applicable  to  nearly  all  classes 
of  financial  institutions,  very  few  of  which  are  now  carried  on  under  special 
Acts.  According  to  the  records  of  the  BegistDor  of  Joint  Stock  Companies,, 
there  appeared  to  be  about  983  companies  whose  registration  held  good  at  the 
31st  December,  1905,  but  it  is  believed  that  in  this  number  are  included  some- 
companies  which  have  really  passed  out  of  existence  without  the  formal  and^ 
legal  steps  required  by  the  Act  being  taken. 

Registered  companies  are  required  to  furnish  their  shareholders  with  a- 
periodical  balance-sheet,  according  to  a  prescribed  form,  and  to  forward  to- 
the  Registrar  an  annual  statement  showing  the  share  register  and  the  trans- 
actions of  the  capital  accoimt.  Besides  this,  companies  registered  subsequent 
to  the  year  1879,  receiving  money  on  deposit  within  the  State,  are  required 
to  furnish  quarterly  statements  of  the  average  assets  and  liabiUti^  of  their 
local  business  in  the  same  manner  as  banking  companies.  Of  the  983  com- 
panies in  operation  on  the  31st  December,  19(^,  having  an  aggregate  nominal 
capital  of  £46,274,928,  only  12  were  returned  as  receiving  money  cm  deposit,, 
the  remaining  companies,  with  an  exception  here  and  there,  conduct  their 
business  on  the  subscribed  capital  aloniB.  The  983  companies  referred  Uy 
above  are  exclusive  of  18  companies  registered  under  section  8  of  the  ConsoU- 
dating  Companies  Act,  No.  40,  1899,  the  liabiUty  of  members  being  limited 
by  guarantee ;  2  companies  with  unlimited  liability,  under  section  9  of  tiie 
GonsoUdating  Companies'  Act,  No.  40, 1899 ;  and  23  compcmies,  not  for  profit,, 
registered  imder  section  52. 

The  registrations  imder  the  Companies  Act  for  the  five  years  ended  190&' 


were  : — 


ton. 

1902. 

1908. 

1904. 

1905 

88 

37 

1,189 

102 
42 

154 

66 

2,090 

127 

04 

.607 

170 

OompttoiMv  wonnd-'up 

58- 

1.901 

In  the  number  of  companies  shown  in  the  above  table  as  wound  up  are* 
included  several  defunct  companies  which  have  been  leeonstracted ;  stilly, 
after  maldng  all  neoessaiy  allowances  on  this  point,  the  five  years  mentioned 
show  m  imuwially  large  number  ol  winding-up  notioes. 

During  1890  most  of  the  deposit,  land,  biuldmg,  and  invettment  companies 
were  presumed  to  be  in  a  flourishing  condition..  Their  dividends  to  shares 
holders  were  very  large,  and  the  rates  allowed  on  deposits  were  considerably 
in  excess  of  those  current  in  the  banks  of  issue.  As  might  have  been  expected,, 
the  high  interest  o&red  was  too  ten^ting  a  bait  to  be  resisted  by  &  sectioiF 
of  the  investing  public,  and  large  sums  were  placed  in  these  institutions  witik 
the  utmost  confidence  that  they  would  be  available  when  required.  This 
confidence,  unfortunately,  proved  to  be,  in  many  instanees^  unmerited.  Tho 
shrinkage  of  land  values,  and  the  depreciation  of  real  estate  generally,  put  an* 
end  to  all  unsound  institutions  working  on  speculative  lines,  as  well  as  to  som^^ 
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other  companies  tliat  were  conducted  on  reasonable  principles.  In  August, 
1891,  three  of  these  institutions  suddenly  suspended  pa3rment,  and  they  were 
followed  within  a  short  time  by  others,  several  of  which  were  placed  in  liquida- 
tion ;  while  a  considerable  number  of  the  existing  institutions  are  now  carrying 
on  their  business  imder  the  provisions  of  the  Joint  Stock  Companies  Arrange- 
ment Act  of  1891,  which  was  passed  to  afiord  relief  to  bona  fide  institutions 
which,  through  no  fault  of  their  own,  became  embarrassed.  This  Act  expired 
on  the  1st  January,  1896,  but  Parliament  extended  its  operations  until  the 
1st  January,  1899. 

The  liabilities,  assets,  and  paid-up  capital  of  the  twelve  deposit  companies, 
for  the  quarter  ended  June,  1906,  were  as  follows : — 


Companiet. 

1 

LUbUities  (exoliuive  of 
LiftbiUties  to  ShareboldenX 

Aflwte. 

Paid-up 
Capital. 

Depodta. 

Other 
TiabiliUee. 

Total. 

Landed 
Property. 

Other 
Aflwte. 

TotaL 

Investment 

10 

2 

209,631 
70,096 

266,644 
881,280 

466,276 
401,878 

764,666 
648,106 

£ 
858,834 

8,286,291 

£ 

1,108,399 

• 

8.784,390 

£ 
778,268 

Tradinir  

2,300,000 

Total 

12 

279,729 

686,924 

866,663 

1,302,670 

8,500,126 

4,892,796 

3,078,268 

The  difficulties  into  which  the  deposit  companies  fell  may  for  the  most 
part  be  attributed  to  their  practice  of  borrowing  money  for  short  periods, 
and  locking  it  up  for  long  terms.  Besides  this,  however,  many  so-called 
building  societies  indulged  in  speculative  land  purchases,  and  having  retailed 
the  land  at  enhanced  prices,  with  pajrments  over  extended  periods,  proceeded 
to  divide  the  presumed  profits  among  the  shareholders,  with  a  result  that 
might  easily  have  been  foreseen,  for  in  many  cases  the  purchasers,  after  paying 
a  few  instalments  towards  the  price,  left  the  allotments  on  the  hands  of  the 
companies,  whose  anticipated  profits  were,  therefore,  purely  visionary,  and 
whose  dividends  were  really  never  earned,  but,  in  many  instances,  were  merely 
taken  from  the  deposits. 

Benefit  Building  and  Investment  Societies. 

According  to  the  provisions  of  the  Friendly  Societies  Act  of  1873  relating 
thereto,  and  since  consolidated  under  the  Building  and  Co-operative  Societies 
Act  (17  of  1902),  any  number  of  persons  may  form  themselves  into  a  Benefit 
Building  and  Investment  Society  for  the  purpose  of  raising  money  by  sub- 
scription to  enable  members  to  erect  and  purchase  dwellings,  &c.,  which 
must  be  secured  to  the  society  by  mortgage  imtil  the  amount  of  the  shares 
has  been  fully  paid.  These  institutions,  as  previously  mentioned,  are  estab- 
lished solely  for  the  benefit  and  advantage  of  the  subscribing  members,  and 
their  operations  are,  as  a  rule,  confined  to  the  subscriptions.  There  were, 
however,  7  institutions  in  1905  receiving  money  on  deposit  from  the  general 
public,  the  aggregate  amotmt  of  which  was  £387,803.  Up  to  the  close  of 
1905  the  Benefit  Building  and  Investment  Societies  which  had  been  registered 
under  the  Friendly  Societies  Act  and  the  Building  and  Co-operative  Societies 
Act  (17  of  1902)  numbered  158,  of  which  only  41  were  in  operation  at  that 
date.  Of  the  other  institutions,  some  had  ceased  to  exist  through  being 
Terminating  Societies;  others  had  become  Limited  Companies  imderthe 
Companies  Act,  and  consequently  ceased  to  operate  under  the  Friendly 
Societies  Act ;  and  a  large  number  had  become  defunct. 
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Returns  have  been  received  fronk  41  institutions  operating.  The  liabilities 
and  assets,  kc.,  of  these  41  societies  at  the  date  of  their  latest  balance-sheets 
were  as  follow  : — 


Soeietiflt. 

1 

LlabiUtiee(exoliuiyeof 
LiabUitiei  to  Sharaholden). 

A«etl. 

Paid-up 

Capital 

and 

Depodts. 

Other 
LlabUitiee. 

Total. 

Advances. 

Other 
Assets. 

TotaL 

Contin- 
Funds. 

Starr-Bowkett  

22 
5 

11 
8 

£ 

Nil. 

1,541 

106,615 

279,647 

£ 

18,886 

8,096 

9,860 

5,544 

£ 

18,836 

4,687 

115,975 

285,191 

1  i If  - 

8    S   S   g 

£ 
19,662 

4,614 
28,914 
77,758 

£ 
124,017 
86,545 
276,696 
445,818 

£ 

99,365 

80,779 

168,872 

144,216 

Ih^fM^nf 

BuUding  and  Inveftment  .... 

LmkI,  BuUding,  and  Invest- 
ment. 

Total 

41 

387,803 

31,836 

419,689 

767,128 

125,943 

888,071 

427,782 

The  amount  of  paid-up  capital  and  contingency  funds  shown  is  exclusive 
of  a  net  amount  of  £35,701  at  credit  of  profit  and  loss  account. 


Co-operative  Trading  Societies. 

The  provisions  of  the  Act  relating  to  Co-operative  Societies  have  been 
made  use  of  by  the  public  to  a  very  limited  extent.  Ninety-one  societies 
have  been  registered  since  the  Act  came  into  force,  but  of  these  there  were 
not  more  than  thirty  in  existence  at  the  end  of  1905.  The  purposes, 
for  which  the  30  societies  now  in  existence  were  formed  are  as  follows  : — 
(General  purposes,  22 ;  public  halls,  1  ;  bakery,  2 ;  dispensaries,  3 ;  garden- 
ing, 1 ;   and  bootmaking,  1. 

The  workings  of  the  Co-operative  Societies  during  the  years  1904  and 
1905  will  be  seen  below. 


Liabilities. 

1904. 

1905. 

Assets. 

1904. 

1905. 

Share  CaDital 

£ 
42,637 
26,135 
28,195 
22,499 

£ 
65,443 
29,272 
33.148 
23.012 

Freeholds  

£                 £ 
26,463  '       27..^U^ 

Reserves    !••• 

Stocks 

Other  Assets 

63,801 
39,112 

65,357 

Ot.hpr  T^ifl.Vki1itiiAfl 

48,174 

Profits 

Total 

119,366 

140.876 

Total 

119,366 

140,876 

,  The  progress  during  the  year  1905  was  very  satisfactory.  Share  capital 
increased  by  30  per  cent.,  and  reserves  by  12  per  cent.  Freeholds  increased 
by  3  per  cent.,  and  stocks  by  21  per  cent.  The  proportion  of  profits  to 
capital  and  reserves  combined  was  27  per  cent,  in  1905,  as  against  33  per 
cent,  in  1904.  Considering  the  small  amount  of  capital  invested^  the  results 
obtained  were  surprisingly  good. 
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KfhLuLBTLTiY  Mining  Cohpaniss. 

XJsder  the  No-Liability  Mining  Companies  Act  of  1896,  which  lepeakd 
the  1881  Act,  since  superseded  by  the  Consolidating  Companies  Act,  No.  40, 
1899,  shareholders  in  any  mining  company  registered  under  the  Act  are  not 
liable  to  be  sued  for  calls  or  contributions,  but  they  are  not  entitled  to  receiTc 
<liyidends  on  shares  upon  which  a  call  is  due  and  unpaid ;  if  calls  are  made, 
and  not  paid  within  fourteen  days  after  the  expiration  of  the  period  fixed 
for  payment,  the  shares  are  forfeited.  Companies  registered  under  this  Act 
are  also  subject  to  certain  provisions  of  the  Companies  Act  of  1874.  The 
total  registrations  during  the  last  ten  years  numbered  only  336 ;  it  would 
therefore  appear  that,  in  spite  of  the  low  registration  fees,  the  provisions 
of  the  Act  are  not  very  largely  made  use  of.  The  registrations  during  tiie 
last  ten  years  were  as  follow  : — 


Year.  Registrations. 

1896 44 

1897 36 

1898 33 

1899 47 

1900 51 


Tear.  Bflglstratioas. 

1901 32 

1902 27 

1903 29 

1004 14 

1905 23 


Registration  of  Firms. 

Under  the  Registration  of  Firms  Act^  1902,  every  firm  carrying  on 
business  or  having  any  place  of  business  m  the  State  under  a  firm  name 
which  does  not  consist  of  the  full  or  usual  names  of  all  the  partners  without 
any  addition,  and  every  person  carrying  on  business  or  having  any  place 
of  business  under  any  firm  name  consisting  of  or  containing  any  name  or 
addition  other  than  the  usual  name  of  that  person,  must  register  the  naane 
under  which  the  business  is  or  is  intended  to  be  carried  on.  Firms  are  re- 
quired to  register  with  the  Registrar-General  disclosing  the  firm  name,  natoxe 
of  the  business,  the  place  where  business  is  carried  on,  the  full  name,  xibubI 
residence  and  other  occupation,  if  any,  of  the  members  of  the  firm,  and  where 
the  business  is  begun  after  the  commencement  of  the  Act,  the  date  of  sadi 
commencement,  and  a  penalty  is  attached  for  non-registration. 

The  Act  came  into  force  on  the  1st  January,  1903,  and  the  transactions 
for  each  year  since  are  as  follows : — 


Year. 

Statements, 

including:  Original 

RepisU-ations 

and  subsequent 

changes. 

by  Agentq 

and  Attorneys 

to  accompany 

8tar«oients. 

Inspections. 

Total  Fees. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

£ 

1903 

12,318 

294 

3,591 

3,301 

1904 

1,817 

30 

1,280 

540 

1905 

1,493 

22 

1,286 

456 
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'The  amount  of  deposits  at  the  end  of  each  of  the  last  ten  yearsin  the  Banks 
yA  Issue,  the  Savings  Banks,  and  the  Boilding  and  Investment  Companies 
is  given  in  the  subjoined  table.  The  increase  since  1896  was  rapid,  not  only 
^absolutely,  but  also  as  compared  with  the  increase  in  population.  Buiing 
the  period  of  ten  years  embraced  in  the  table  the  deposits  'fluctuated  between 
£39,693,956  and  £52,307,037,  the  rate  per  head  being  £35  7s.  6d.  in  1905 
as  compared  with  £31  Os.  9d.  in  1896.  The  amount  under  each  head  on 
the  31st  December  of  each  year  was  as  follows  : — 


Depodte. 

Tcnr. 

InJiMtka 
of  iMue. 

iDflariii^ 

In  Building 

'and  Investment 

OompMiM. 

Total. 

ilmountper 

heulof 
PopakttoiL 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£    s.  d. 

1896 

29,835,916 

8,622,628 

1.335,416 

39,603,966 

31    0    0 

1897 

29,606,736 

9,136,793 

1,078,696 

39,822,224 

30  11  10 

1898 

29,862,711 

9,480.944 

1,087,095 

40,420,750 

30  11    0 

1609 

31,428,026 

10,069,434 

1,182,305 

42,629,764 

81  14    4 

1900 

82,233,691 

10,001,382 

1,167.088 

44,802,066 

32    0    4 

1901 

a3,258,466 

11,808,710 

1,036,954 

46,103,120 

33    8    4 

1902 

33,059,882 

12,425,464 

1,461,322 

46,946,668 

33    8    1 

1903 

32,577,861 

12,344,623 

1,299,052 

46,221,536 

32    6    9 

1904 

33,281,275 

13,221,662 

1,261,221 

47.764,058 

33    0    6 

1905 

37,071,054 

14,429,018 

806,965 

62,307,037 

35    7    6 

The  deposits  in  investment  and  building  companies  for  the  ten  years  are 
tnehudve  of  the  amounts  deposited  in  benefit,  building,  and  investment 
societies  registered  under  the  Friendly  Societies  Act,  viz.  : — £424,292  in 
1896,  £319,335  in  1897,  £306,492  in  1898,  £299,604  in  1899,  £283,690  in  1900, 
^27,136  in  1901,  £318,435  in  1902,  £357,789  in  1903,  £369,295  in  1904,  and 
£387,803  in  1905. 

Tbade  Mabks. 

The  Trade  Marhs  Act  of  1865  provides  for  the  registration  of  trade  marks 
and  for  the  joevention  of  the  fraudulent  marking  of  merchandise.  During  the 
forty-one  years  the  Act  has  been  in  force,  9,537  trade  marks,  or  an  average 
of  232  per  annum,  have  been  registered,  the  average  of  the  last  few  years 
being  considerably  in  ezoess  of  that  for  the  whole  period.  The  more  careful 
^wmTninatinn  jaow  exoTcised  with  regard  to  the  designs  submitted  has  had 
the  effect  of  bringing  the  Act  into  greater  favour.  The  registration  of  a 
trade  mark  does  not  confer  any  patent  rights,  but  acts  Jts  a  conunercial 
-safeguard  and  as  an  encouragement  io  manufactureis  to  produce  goods  of 
^  superior  quality. 

The  goods  or  manufactures  which  may  be  protected  by  trade  marks  are 
xilassified  for  the  purposes  of  efficient  registration  into  fifty  main  divisions ; 
ihe  fees,  however,  are  the  same  for  each  class.  The  transactions  under  the 
Act  and  the  lees  received  during  each  of  the  five  years  ended  1905  were  as 
.iollow: — 


19D1.      1 

1M2.            1908.            1004. 

1906. 

Applications  for  trade  marks 

436 

380 

87 

1,399 

471 

412 

90 

1,513 

412 

332 

141 

1,447 

484 
419 

180 
1,568 

616 

iNevrtrade  marks  ofBoted  

413 

Trad^ marlrff tranv^^rrffd 

67 

Amount  of  fees  received  £ 

1,595 
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The  figares  given  do  not  wholly  apply  to  registiationB  of  local  mannfactmen, 
as  trade  marks,  like  patents,  are  unprotected  in  the  State  if  not  registered 
locally.  The  registration  fees  are  a  source  of  income  to  the  State,  as  an 
application  for  registration  costs  three  guineas,  and  a  transfer  of  a  teide 
mark  one  guinea ;  no  charges  are,  however,  made  for  applications  withdrawn 
or  refused.  The  fees  collected  during  1905  amounted  to  £1,595,  or  £306  leas 
than  those  received  for  registrations  under  the  Companies  Act. 


CUBBENCY. 

The  British  sovereign  is  the  only  universal  currency  in  AustraUa,  for  while 
the  coins  circulating  within  the  Commonwealth  are  those  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  gold  is  the  standard,  the  silver  and  bronze  current  being  more 
properly  tokens  than  coins.  The  banks  of  issue  make  use  of  bank  notes, 
but  these  are  not  legal  tender  in  any  State,  and  do  not  circulate  beyond 
the  State  in  which  they  are  issued.  €k>ld  coins  are  legal  tender  to  any  amount ; 
silver  for  an  amount  not  exceeding  forty  shillings ;  and  bronze  for  one  shilling. 
The  standard  weight  and  fineness  of  each  coin  are  given  in  the  following 
statement.  The  least  current  weight  of  a  sovereign  is  122*5  imperial  grains, 
and  of  a  half-sovereign  61*125  grains  : — 


Denomination  of  Coin. 


standard  Weight. 


Standaid  Finenen. 


fl«M  J  Sovereign 

^^^  \  Half-sovereign. 


Silver 


Crown , 

Double  Florin.. 

Half-crown 

Florin 

Shilling 

Sixpence 

^Threepence 


S  Penny 
Halfpenny . 
Fartning    . 


Imperial  ccraini. 
Troy. 
123-27447 
61*63723 

436-36363 

349-09090 

218-18181 

174-54545 

87-27272 

43-63636 

21*81818 

Avoirdupois. 

145-83333 
87-50000 
43-75000 


1  Eleven-twelffchi  fine  gold,  or 
>     decimal  fineneaa  0*91606,  • 
j     and  one-twelfth  alloy. 

Thirty-aeven-fortietha  fine 
silver,  or  decimid  fineness 
0-925,  and  three-fortieths 
alloy. 


Mixed  Metal :— Copper,  95 
parts ;  tin,  4  parts ;  and 
zinc,  1  part. 


The  only  coins  struck  at  the  Sydney  Mint  are  those  of  gold,  though  silver 
and  bronze  of  English  coinage  are  also  issued.  The  (Governments  of  New 
South  Wales  and  Victoria,  however,  were  successful  towards  the  end  of  1898 
in  inducing  the  Imperial  authorities  to  concede  to  them  the  privilege  of 
coining  silver  and  bronze  for  circulation  in  the  Commonwealth,  and  to  retain 
the  profits  of  the  coinage,  but  no  advantage  has  been  taken  of  the  concession 
up  to  the  present. 

Standard  or  sovereign  gold  has  a  fineness  of  22  carat,  and  is  worth 
£3  17s.  lOJd.  per  oz. ;  pure  gold,  or  24  carat,  is  worth  £4  48.  HtVL  per  oi. 
The  whole  of  the  gold  contained  in  deposits  sent  to  the  Sydney  Branch  of 
the  Royal  Mint  for  melting,  assaying,  and  coining  is  accounted  for  at  the 
rate  of  £3  17s.  10^.  per  oz.  standard  or  sovereign  gold,  while  the  average 
price  by  the  Melbourne  Mint  in  1898,  the  latest  year  for  which  information 
is  available,  was  only  £3  17s.  8fd.  per  oz. 

Standard  silver  is  0*925  fine.  Owing  partly  to  its  greatiy  increased  pro- 
duction, and  stiU  more  to  its  demonetisation  in  a  large  part  of  Europe,  and 
the  restrictions  placed  upon  its  free  coinage  in  cotmtries  which  stiU  have  a 
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doable  standard  of  coinage,  its  value  has  decreased  by  nearly  53  per  cent, 
during  the  last  thirty  years.  The  average  price  of  standard  silver  in  the 
London  market  for  each  year  since  1873  is  given  in  the  annual  reports  of 
the  Deputy  Master  of  the  Royal  Mint  as  follows  : — 


YeMT. 

Price  ner 
■tandardoi. 

Tear. 

Prioeper 
■Undardox. 

Year. 

Prioeper 
ttandardox. 

cL 

d. 

d. 

1873 

69i 

1884 

50H 

1895 

29J 

1874 

68A 

1885 

48| 

1896 

30i 

1876 

66H 

1886 

45| 

1897 

27tV 

1876 
1877 

% 

1887 
1888 

4^ 

42, 

1898 
1899 

m* 

1878 

52,"^ 

1889 

42ii 

1900 

28A 

1879 

51A 

1890 

47i| 

1901 

27; 

1880 

52i 

1891 

45^        ! 

1902 

24i 

1881 

51* 

1892 

39i| 

1903 

241 

1882 

51i| 

1893 

35| 

1904 

m 

1883 

50,V 

1894 

29 

1905 

27i| 

The  fluctuations  in  its  value  during  1905  are  shown  in  the  following  table 
of  average  monthly  prices  : — 


Month. 

Prioeper 
tUndardos.  1 

I 

Month. 

Prioeper 
standMdos. 

Month. 

Prioeper 
■tuidMdoz. 

JftTMiary ............ 

d. 

27H 
28tV 
26A 
26i 

May  

d. 

26H 
26« 

27A 

27H 

September   

October 

d. 

29i 
30 

February  

JtinQ 

Umrch    

July  

November 

December 

April 

'' *•' J    

Auffust 

The  nominal  value  of  one  potmd  (avoirdux>ois)  of  bronze  coined  into  pence 
is  4s.,  and  into  halfpence  or  farthings  Ss.  4d. 

The  Sydney  Branch  of  the  Royal  Mint  was  opened  on  the  14th  May,  1855, 
and  the  weight  of  gold  sent  for  coinage  to  the  31st  December,  1905,  was 
30,661,544  oz.,  valued  at  £113,146,812.  Of  this  quantity  New  South  Wales 
produced  10,453.896  oz.,  of  the  value  of  £39,024,000,  the  amount  from  each 
souree  being : — 


Where  produced. 

Weight. 

Value. 

New  South  Wales  

10,4^896 

1,443,188 

14,609,890 

86,488 

14.047 

128,800 

3,613,793 

60.218 

261,224 

£ 
39,024.000 
5.924.993 
51,825.010 

Victoria  

Queensland  • 

South  Australia  

303,122 

Western  Australia 

50,880 
452,299 

Tasmania , . 

Nf^w  Z^Miland    

14,379,044 

174,261 

1,013,203 

Other  Countries  

Old  Coin,  &c 

Total 

30.661,544 

113,146,812 

Nearly  the  whole  of  the  gold  won  in  New  South  Wales  and  Queensland, 
and  also  a  small  portion  of  the  produce  of  the  other  States  and  New  Zealand, 
is  received  at  the  Sydney  Mint  for  coinage.  The  total  value  of  the  gold 
raised  in  Australasia  to  the  end  of  1905  amounted  to  £527,627,872,  of  which 
£113,146,812,  or  2144  per  cent.,  passed  through  the  Mint  of  this  SUte.   The 
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valiM  of  gold  emR  and  bvUkm  iMaetliip  tethoend  ok  IWi  wn^  1  fl;94a,tMt 
el  whicb.  £108^09696^  ^»ortii  of  gold  ms»  eonyected  into  omu,  the 
Bg7tg«igps  and  half  •ao^eieigDB  beiiag :— 


Teftr. 

Half, 
■orardgna. 

TbteL 

£ 

£ 

£ 

IS85tol89a 

62,I05>500 

^420,500 

64,626,000 

1801 

2,596,000 

77.000 

2,673,000 

1892 

2,837,000 

.»..«... 

2,887,000 

189? 

2,844,000 

125,000 

2,969,000 

1894 

3.067,000 

........ 

3,067,000 

1895 

2,768,000 

2,768,000 

1896 

2,544,000 

..«,.,,,. 

2,544,000 

1897 

2,532,000 

*«••••■.. 

2,632.000 

1898 

2,548,000 

60,000 

2,698,000 

1809 

3,259,000 

65,000 

3,324,000 

1900 

3,586,000 

130,000 

3,716,000 

1901 

3,012,000 

3,012.000 

1902 

2,813,000 

42,66o 

2,866,000 

1903 

2,806,000 

115,500 

2.9ftl,500 

1904 

2,986,000 

2,986,000 

1905 

2,778,000 

2,778,00ft 

Total  

105,071,600 

3,025,000 

108,096,500 

The  first  issue  of  bronze  from  the  Sydney  Mint  took  place  in  1868,  but  it 
was  not  until  1879  that  silver  coin  was  issued,  the  respective  values  of  each 
to  the  end  of  the  year  1905  being— bronze,  £72,850 ;  and  silver,  £882,800^ 
The  amount  of  each  particular  currency  issued  to  the  end  of  1905  is  shawiL 
in  the  following  table  : — 


Silrer  CJoln. 

TMMT. 

Crowns 

and 
Double 
Floriot. 

Half- 
orowiu. 

norilu. 

ShUlii«i. 

Six- 
penoea. 

Tbrae- 

TMiL 

Ooiau 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1 
£      I      £ 

£ 

£ 

i& 

tt6atol890 

1,200 

118,400 

86,400 

110,160  <  35,300 

40i9e0 

396,350 

34,099 

1891 

2,000 

1,800 

4,100 

5.100 

4,200 

17,200 

1,9»- 

1892 

1.500 

4,000 

4,300 

2.500 

1,625 

13,926 

2,066 

1893 

2,800 

2,300 

3,600 

1,000 

425 

10,025 

840 

1894 

1,900 

1,100 

900 

1,600 

900 

6,300 

606 

1896 

icb 

900 

700 

260 

300 

2^600 

4,760 

1,260 

1896 

2,100 

2,300 

4,200 

1,300 

900 

10,800 

2,880 

1897 

2,000 

2,000 

4,600 

800 

7,860 

17,250 

1,890 

1898 

21,800 

7,000 

6,000      1,000 

6.000 

39,800 

3,940 

1899 

19,200 

17,000 

10,000  1    8,000 

7,600 

61,800 

2,830 

1900 

50,000 

40.000 

25,000  1  13,000 

11,400 

139,400 

4,100 

1901 

25,000 

23,000 

24,000     5,000 

6,400 

83,400 

6,500 

1902 

200 

1,000 

1,0001    4,800 

4,800 

11,800 

3,000 

1903 

2,400 

4,200 

2,800  1    1.400 

6,200 

16,000 

3,720 

1904 

23,600 

6.800 

200'    5,600 

7,000 

43,200 

2.320 

1905 

3.800 



1    3.600 

3,400 

10,800 

2,000 

Total        ...  £ 

1,300 

272,600 

199,600 

200,000    90,200 

119,100 

882,800 

72,860 

It  has  already  been  pointed  out  that  standard  silver  comprises  *925  pure 
mttal  and  075  alloy;  Standaxd  silver  of  the  weight  of  one  pound  tan^is 
coined  into  soty-six  shiUingB — ^that  b  to  say  11*1  oz^  of  fine  mttd.  poB*» 
duces  coin  to  the  value  of  £3  66.  The  average  price  of  silver  during  1965  y 
2s.  3Hd.  per  oz.,  which  for  11*1  oz.  gives  die  sum  of  £1  5b.  8t4d. ;  audi 
thtt  difhrnrwe  faetween.  the  nonuoal  value  o£  silver  and  the  aving» 
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per  standard  oz.  represents  the  seigniomge  or  ^rois  psofit,  it  wSll  be  seen 
that  after  full  allowanoe  k  made  for  mint  ej^ensefi  and  the  loss  inotmed  by 
the  purchase  of  worn  silver  at  its  nominal  vahie,  ike  British  Qoiwmment 
dbsrivw  a  laixly  large  fttofit  from  the  mivei  coin  issatd  m  the  Oommonwealth. 
!I!be  Aemaiid  for  ttlver  ia,  howevec,  neoessonly  limited,  the  aveiage  annual 
iHne  ol  silver  ooin  by  the  Sydney  Mint  for  the  twenty  years  ended  31st 
DeoMober,  1906,  being  about  £29,200. 

The  gold  buUkm  isned  by  the  Mint  is  partly  piore  gold  in  small  quantities 
ier  the  use  of  jewellers,  chemists,  and  otiters,  but  the  bulk  consists  of  small 
fine  gold  bars  whidi  is  exported  to  India,  llie  total  anuMint  of  gold  buUion 
iesned  daring  ld05  was  valued  at  £767,422,  and  to  tike  end  of  1905  at  £4,847,1 13. 

Worn  gold  coins  have  been  received  at  the  Mint  for  recoinage  since  1876, 
and  silver  coins  since  187^  The  nominal  v^ue  of  gold  coin  withdrawn  from 
airc^ilation  during  1905  was  only  £211,  and  for  the  whole  period  since  the 
4spening  of  the  mot,  £827,469. 

Silver  ooin  of  the  value  of  £5,611  was  withdrawn  during  1905.  The  aggre- 
gate value  of  silver  coin  withdrawn  was  £229,872,  and  this  was  forwarded 
to  Iiondon  for  recoina^. 

The  expense  of  the  Sydney  Branch  of  the  Eoyal  Mint  is  hotm  by  the  local 
€k>V0niment,  £15,000  being  set  apart  amiiiaUy  for  that  purpose.  Special 
votes  for  construction,  repairs,  and  iumitare  have,  however,  been  passed 
^ooasionally,  as  will  be  seen  ixom  the  subjoined  table,  which  shows  the  total 
oost  of  administration,  as  well  as  the  net  cost  to  the  State  for  the  last  t^i 
jeoKS.  The  fallinf -olE  in  1897  was  ddefiy  caused  by  the  diminiahed  profits 
on  the  ailver  account. 


Actual  Expenditnre  from  Consolidated  aereime. 

Mint  Reodpto 
(paid  Into 

Oonsolidatod 
Ecvenoe). 

Net 

Year. 

ended  Slflt 
December. 

On  Ordinary 
Administration 

(indndlng 
Pensions,  Stores, 
and  Stationery). 

On 

Constraotion, 

Repdiw, 

and 
Fumittire. 

Total. 

Annual  Charge 
\o 

State 
for  woridng  of 

Mint. 

1896 
1897 
1898 
1899 
1000 
ItlOl 
1902 
1903 
1904 
1905 

£ 
14,277 
13,866 
14,185 
14,488 
14,823 
14,599 
14,938 
14,931 
14,958 
15,171 

£ 

493 

7,668 

3,771 

467 

«69 

11 

97 

72 

221 

376 

£ 
14,770 
21,534 
17,956 
14,965 
15,492 
14,«10 
16,030 
15,003 
16,174 
15,647 

£ 
14,847 
11,702 
13,433 
16,610 
18,867 
18,211 
15,396 
19,408 
21,739 
19^422 

£ 

•77 

9,832 

4,028 

•655 

^365 

•3.601 

•366 

*4,405 

•6,565 

*8,875 

*SKoesB  xeceiptB. 

The  receipts  ol  the  Mint,  which  are  paid  into  the  CocsoHdated  Revenue, 
are  made  up  of  diacges  f or  coining  gold,  fees  for  assays,  &c.,  and  profits  on 
sale  of  silver.  The  Mint  pays  for  all  silver  contained  in  deposits  in  excess  of 
8  per  cent,  of  the  gross  weight  at  a  rate  fixed  by  the  Deputy  Master  from 
time  to  time.  On  the  12th  May,  1902,  the  rate  was  jooclaimed  at  Is.  6d.  per 
oz.  fine,  and  this  is  still  ruling.  The  Melbourne  Mint  pays  also  for  silver  in 
asoess  oi  8  per  oent.,  the  average  prioe  bttng  fixed  monthly  by  ike  Depoty 
Master.  In  February,  1905,  the  price  varied  from  Is.  5d.  to  28.  3d.  per  oz. 
fine,  according  to  the  value  of  the  assays. 

From  the  Ist  January,  1901,  amended  regulations  were  adopted  for  the 
oomage  of  goU  and  ike  charges  weie  considerably  reduced.  No  distinction 
is  BHule  between  goU  raised  in  Now  South  Wales  and  tlmt  raised  in  any  of 
4faeotlMrfitBt>8B. 
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The  new  regulations  are  as  follow : — 

For  assa3ring  and  coining — Id.  per  oz.  standard. 

For  melting  and  refining — 

Deposits  of  500  oz.  and  under — Sd.  per  oz.  gross ;   deposits  of  over 

500  oz.  and  under  1,000  oz. — 2d.  per  oz.  gross  ;   deposits  of  more 

than  1,000  oz. — Id.  per  oz.  gross ;   deposits  containing  more  liian 

5  per  cent,  of  base  metal — Is.  per  oz.  of  base  metal,  in  addition  to 

the  above  charges  for  melting,  kc.    The  minimum  charge  on  anj 

one  deposit  is  6s.,  except  in  the  case  of  deposits  containing  more 

than  5  per  cent,  of  base  metal,  when  the  minimum  charge  is  lOs.  6d. 

The  Melbourne  Mint  charges  on  aU  gold  are  l|d.  per  oz.  for  parcels  of 

1,000  oz.  and  upwards,  and  2d.  per  oz.  for  parcels  of  500  oz.  to  1,000  oz., 

and  under  500  oz.  Sd.  per  oz.,  with  a  minimum  charge  of  6s.    A  comparison 

of  the  Melbourne  charges  with  those  of  Sydney  shows   that  the  rates  are 

identical  for  parcels  up  to  1,000  oz.,  but  for  large  quantities  the  rate  is  50 

per  cent,  higher  in  Melbourne  than  in  Sydney.     Under  the  old  regulations 

which  have  been  repealed,  up  to  500  oz.  the  Melbourne  charges  were  2d. 

against  5d.  in  Sydney ;  for  parcels  from  500  oz.  to  1,000  oz.  they  were  2d.  in 

Melbourne  against  Sd.  in  Sydney;    from  1,000  oz.  to  5,000  oz.,  l}d.  in 

Melbourne    against   3d.  in    Sydney ;    and    for    over  5,000  oz.,   l}d.   in 

Melbourne  against  Id.  in  Sydney.    While,  therefore,  the  Melbourne  charges 

on  large  parcels  were  50  per  cent,  in  excess  of  the  Sydney  charges,  they  were 

very  much  lower  in  the  case  of  small  parcels,  and  amount  to  only  ¥)  per  cent 

of  the  Sydney  charges  for  parcels  under  500  oz.    Under  the  new  regulations, 

however,  the  Sydney  rates  are  50  per  cent,  lower  for  parcels  of  1,000  oz.  and 

over,  while  for  deposits  up  to  1,000  oz.  the  rates  are  equal. 

The  total  receipts  of  the  Mint  since  its  establishment  in  1855  are  shown 
below : — 


MintCh&rgea. 

Profit  on  Sale 
of  Silver. 

Fees  for  Assa js 

and  Crushinn, 

and  Proceeds 

of  Sweep. 

Total 
MintReoelpto 

Tear. 

Wales  Gold. 

On  Gold  of 
other  States 
or  Countries. 

(paid  into 

Consolidated 

RerenaeX 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1865  to  1890 

269,533 

143,575 

59,282 

60.993 

533,383 

1891 

2,881 

3.854 

6.319 

1,875 

13,929 

1892 

2,938 

3.893 

3,164 

1,657 

11,652 

1893 

3,624 

3.713 

4.290 

1.571 

13,198 

1894 

4,439 

3.759 

6.402 

.%105 

16.705 

1895 

3,832 

3,125 

5.058 

2.495 

14,510 

1896 

3.487 

2,956 

6,058 

3.346 

14,847 

1897 

3,317 

3.259 

2,962 

2.164 

11.702 

1^ 

3.627 

3.184 

3.896 

2.726 

13,433 

i8»9 

S,630 

3.659 

5,.t91 

2.930 

15.610     - 

1900 

3.321 

4,217 

7.855 

3.464 

18.867 

1901 

•9.623 

6.572 

2,016 

18.211 

1902 

•8.108 

5.254 

2,034 

15.396 

1903 

•P,793 

8.499 

2.116 

19.408 

1904 

•11.145 

8.869 

1,725 

21.739 

1905 

10,168 

8.196 

1,068 

19,422 

Total 

531 

'650 

145.067 

95,285 

772,002 

*  Includes  charges  on  gold  of  other  States  or  countries,  partioolars  of  which  are  no  longer  kept  sepsrstely. 

MOVEMEMTS  OF  GOLD. 

Since  the  discovery  of  gold  in  the  year  1851  large  quantities  of  that  metal 
— ^in  the  form  of  coin  as  weU  as  bullion — ^have  been  exported  from  Australasia 
every  year.    The  returns  of  gold  imported  to  and  exported  from  each  of  the 
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States  and  New  Zealand,  calculated  for  ten-year  periods  from  the  year  1851 
to  the  end  of  1904,  are  given  herewith.  The  tables  also  show  the  amount 
by  which  the  exports  have  exceeded  the  imports  in  the  various  States,  or 
fdce  versa,  as  the  case  may  be.  The  largest  exporters  of  gold,  it  will  be 
found,  are  the  largest  producers,  viz.,  Victoria,  New  Zealand,  and  Queensland. 
The  other  States  now  produce  very  little  more  than  suffices  to  meet  their 
local  requirements.  The  returns  of  the  gold  imports  and  exports  for  New 
South  Wales,  it  must  be  remembered,  are  swollen  by  large  quantities  of 
Queensland  gold,  which  is  simply  sent  to  Sydney  to  be  minted,  and  then 
exported  in  the  shape  of  coin.  A  large  proportion  of  the  export  of  gold 
coin  during  the  last  few  years  has  gone  to  the  United  States,  the  quantity 
shipped  thereto  in  1898  from  Sydney  alone  being  valued  at  £5,615,000,  in 
1899  at  £1,982,000,  in  1900  at  £3,701,156,  in  1901  at  £2,150,363,  in  1902  at . 
£1,601,000,  in  1903  at  £1,500,000,  in  1904,  £1,161,000,  while  in  1905  it  was 
only  £338.  The  imports  and  exports  for  each  State  and  New  Zealand  were 
as  foUow  :^ 


state. 

Impoits  of  Gold. 

1861-6a 

1861-70. 

1871-80. 

1881-90. 

1891-1000. 

1901-6. 

New  Sooth  Wftlet    

£ 
8,874,764 
4,849,457 

1,091,012 

£ 

12,148,067 

11,821.815 

867,025 

882,149 

19,810 

59,500 

£ 

18,806,140 

10,868,887 

1,388,822 

1,622,202 

89,710 

402,446 

£ 

18,018,550 

7,486,861 

2,582,705 

1,919,841 

228,664 

569,958 

£ 
82,805.186 
17,098,654 
2,962,994 
2,169,289 
2,529,378 
414,559 

£ 

10.847.996 
5,518,061 
1,867,800 
1.007,087 

VIotorIa 

^th  AnstvmUa   

WMtera  AuftimUa  

IVnnAiiia 

277,928 

9,816,288 
170,828 

25,297,886 
1,727,925 

27,625,157 
2,812,827 

80,761,069 
2,780,009 

57,974,956 
2.265.471 

27,518,464 
2,001,848 

NfwZMland     

AmitnlMla 

9.485,661 

27,025,761 

29,987,484 

88,581,078 

60,240,426 

29.610,807 

State. 

EzportoofQold. 

1861-60. 

1881-70. 

1871-80. 

1881-90. 

1891-1900. 

1901-6. 

N«w  Sooth  WalM 

£ 
12,211.881 
90,691,591 

2.991.967 

848,029 

£ 

26,804.687 

74,480,857 

2,185.600 

486,516 

88,896 

25,245 

£ 

18,557,184 

48,091,460 

10,818,959 

521,898 

1,710 

567,486 

£ 
18,206,069 
80,508.282 
14,072,950 
1,245,798 
179,884 
1,442,712 

£ 

40,284,190 
88,906,916 
24,688,828 

8,877,261 
21,796,860 

2,018,817 

£ 
21,144,260 
20.468,507 

928.602 

88,885.019 

1,062,479 

Victoria 

QmwiiMlaiMl      

sbothAastnlia   

WMtern  Aostralia  

TMmanla    

106,788,418 
219,809 

102,921,801 
22,022,747 

78,558,651 
16,527,470 

65,880,080 
10,417,890 

181,102,867 
11,704,181 

96,197,122 

Wfi*  ZnUaml 

9,888,692 

AiMtTBlaala 

106,957.727 

124.944,548 

95,061,121 

76,247,470 

142,806,648 

106,065314 

The  excess  of  exports  of  gold  during  each  of  the  periods  shown,  was  as 
follows : — 


state. 

1851-60. 

1861-70. 

1871-80. 

1881-90. 

1891-1900. 

1901-5. 

New  Sooth  Wales 

£ 
8,887,067 
86,842,184 

i,'966.966 

£ 
18,656,650 
62,600,042 

10,586 
•84,256 

£ 

5,248,994 

37,222,632 

9,480,187 

•1,100,309 

•88,000 

165,040 

£ 

277,500 

23,106,871 

11.540,245 

♦678,548 

«44,820 

872,754 

£ 

7,479,064 
21,908,262 
21,670,829 

1,208,022 
10,266,067 

1,509.258 

£ 

1.796.252 

14.950.686 

18,855.786 

•83.485 

Victoria  

Qoeenriand    

Sooth  Aoetralia   

Weetem  Aoetralla 

88.886.019 

Tmnania    . . . .  ^ . .  t 

774,551 

Commonwealth 

97,423,185 
48,961 

77,628,965 
20,294,8^2 

50.928,494 
14,215,148 

86,079,011 
7,687,881 

78.127.412 
9,488,710 

68,678,668 

New  Zealand  .... 

7,796,849 

Total  exoeti  of  exports  XX ..  ^x  ^.. 

97,472.166 

97,918,787 

65,148.687 

42,716,892 

82,566.122 

76.475,507 

Avenga  p«r  annovn  ,,,,,..  t  - .. . 

9.747,217 

9,791,879 

6,514,864 

4,271,689 

8.266.612 

15,295,101 

^  KxceM  or  Imports. 
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Estimates  have  been  framed  fcom  time  to  time  purporting  to  shoir  thio- 
amomit  of  coin  in  private  hands.  On  the  authority  of  the  VSat  tables  hsLve 
been  published,  which  were  compiled  .from  the  statistics  of  gold,  and  silveir 
imported  and  exported.    For  1896  the  amounts  were  : — 


CoIiiBKe. 

Totri. 

FerlnhaMtttBt: 

Gold „ 

Sflyer    

£ 
4,536,S82 

398,206 

34,033 

£    8.    d. 
3  10    4 

0    0    2 

Bronze 

0    0    6 

Total 

4.969,720 

3  17    0 

In  the  report  of  the  Sydney  Branch  of  the  Boyal  Mint  for  1896,  however; 
the  then  Deputy-Master  drew  attention  to  the  fact  that  it  was  desirable  to 
devise  a  more  accurate  method  of  ascertaining  the  coin  in  private  hands^. 
as  the  previous  estimates  were  not  reliable. 

As  showing  how  gold  leaves  the  State  without  any  record  of  it  being  taken^itr 
has  been  contended  that  passengers  by  outward  steamers  usually  carry  with 
them  a  supply  of  gold  which  greatly  exceeds  the  amount  brought  to  the 
State  by  passengers  inward.  This  may  be  conceded,  inafflnuch  as  paesengera 
commencing  the  voyage  would  naturally  be  possessed  of  a  larger  stock  of 
money  than  those  whose  voyage  is  practically  over.  Early  in  18M  the 
general  manager  of  one  of  the  principal  banks  in  ^dney  obtained  retiiisi»- 
from  the  three  banking  institutions  with  the  largest  receiving  business,  and 
it  was  found  that  the  coin  paid  in  was  equal  to  precisely  half  the  value  of 
the  notes  deposited  at  the  same  time.  From  this  it  has  been  claimed  that 
ihe  coin  in  private  hands  is  not  more  than  half  the  note  issue  nnfAfAn^ing^ 
which  at  the  time  the  estimate  was  made  was  not  more  than  £1,450,000. 
On  tiiis  assumption  the  coin  in  private  hands  would  have  been^  £725,00% 
aa  compared  with  £4^416,000  estimated  by  the  Mint  as  being  the  probable 
quantity  at  tiie  same  period.  While  not  maintaining  the  absolute  accuracy 
<u  the  latter  estimate,  it  may  be  pointed  out  that  there  are  many  sound 
reasons  why  the  estimate  of  £725,000  should  not  be  entertained.  Bank 
notes  are  continued  in  circulation  by  several  of  the  banks  until  they  are 
practically  worn  out,  and  a  large  number  of  persons  not  over  fastidious 
have  strong  objections  to  carrying  notes  aboot  their  peaans^  wben  gold 
can  be  procured.  The  assumption  that  coin  is  withdrawn  in  large  quantittea' 
by  outward-boimd  passengers  may  be  correct  so  far  as  gold  is  concerned, 
but  not  so  as  regards  silver.  It  is,  therefore,  probable  that  the  silver  remains 
in  the  country,  and  the  estimate  of  the  Mint  in  regard  to  that  metal  may  be 
accepted  with  some  deduction  for  coin  lost  or  destroyed.  Another  source  of. 
tiie  accumulation  of  coin  in  private  hands  is  hoarding,  which  recent  evonta^ 
prove  to  be  quite  a  common  practice  in  the  State,  and  the  indestructible^ 
and  unimpeachable  sovereign  is  naturally  preferred  to  the  perishable  bank 
note*  Lastiy,  a  large  proportion  of  the  half-sovereigns  issued  remains  in 
circulation  with  silver  as  till-money,  and  not  being  paid  into  the  banka 
would  not  be  subject  to  the  conditions  of  the  estimate  of  the  banking  authority 
alrmidy  alluded  to. 

An  estimate,  founded  partly  on  the  records  and  partly  on  observation^ 
has  been  made,  and  shows  that  the  estimate  of  the  Mint  must  be  abandoned 
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as  being  too  high^  and  the  amoant  of  coin'  in  private  hands  mAy  bo  appnm- 
inate]y  stated  as  follows  : — 

Gold 2,030,000 

SUver 416,000 

Bronz«    40,000 

Total  £2,486,000 

This  is  equal  to  £1  ISs.  3d.  per  inhabitant  at  the  dose  of  1905.  To  the  sum 
shown  must  be  added  £1,430,335  note  circulation ;  so  that  the  total  active* 
currency  would  appear  to  be  about  £3,916,335,  or  £2  12s.  4d.  per  inhabitant. 
As,  however,  the  note  issue  ia  fully  covered  by  gold  in  Australasia,  it  is 
omitted  from  the  following  tables,  in  which,  on  the  other  hand,  the  coin 
held  by  banks  is  included  for  the  sake  of  comparison.  Including  bank 
reserves,  the  gold  and  silver  held  in  Australasia  at  the  end  of  1904  amounted 
to  no  less  than  £6  15s.  6d.  per  inhabitant— a  sun  only  5s  7d.  below  that 
shown  for  France,  and  considerably  in  excess  of  that  shown  for  any  other 
European  country.  The  figures  given  in  the  tables  are  published  on  the 
authority  of  the  Director  of  the  United  States  Mint,  Washington.  The 
total  stocks  of  money  held  in  various  countries  in  December,  1904,  were 
as  follow : — 


Country. 


OokL 


surer. 


Full  Tender. 


Limited 
Tender. 


Total. 


UooDvered-w' 
Paper. 


United  Kingdom  . 
Austria-Hungary  . 

Belgium    

Bulgaria 

Denmark 

Finland    

France  

Germany 

Greece 

Italy 

MMherlandg   

Norway    

Portugal 

Roumania   

Russia 

Servia  

Spain    

Sweden 

Switserland    

Turkey 

diina    

India 

Japan   


Straits  Settlements 

South  Africa 

Egypt  

Cansda 

Central  American  States* . 

Cuba...: 

Haiti 

Hexioo '. 

South  American  States  ... 

United  States 

Australasia 


100,576,654 

62,670,819 

6,165,228 

300,464 

8,675,832 

904,233 

190,382,244 

182,223,691 

1.150.637 

27,003,699 

7,401,028 

1,897,451 

1,089,190 

2,187,279 

161,056.309 

678,176 

14,817,006 

4.161,258 

6.088.025 

10,275,380 

54,027,949 

10^860,801 

205,508 

11,506,426 

17.879.161 

10,789,140 

411,015 

4,110052 

205,508 

1,767,365 

21,701.606 

277.066,851 

26.428,273 


3,082,614 
184,957 


71,393,841 

7,624,832 

20,561 

2,363,337 

10,860,801 


6,165,228 

71,927,661 

124,085,401 


4,582.819 
3,288,121 


1,150,842 

205,508 

10,850,801 

780,920 

117,706,058 


£ 

28,804,582 

16,878,066 

1,998,424 

205,508 

1,274.147 

82,208 

18,090,884 

35.573.366 


2,807.657 

822,030 

616,521 

1,726,264 

123,804 

20,941,225 

308,261 

85.696,671 

1.561,857 

2,198,081 

2,065,076 


8,487,464 

657,624 
4.110,106 
3,082,614 
1,876,001 

1,027,538 
806,261 

2.816.464 

22,006,801 

1,258,506 


£ 

28,304,582 

16,878,956 

5,076,(]^ 

390,465 

1,274.147 

82,206 

84,484,175 

48,197,698 

20,551 

5,960,904 

11,672,831 

616,521 

1,726,264 

128,864 

20.041,225 

808,261 

85,606,671 

1,561.867 

2,108,931 

8,290,304 

n,927.661 

124,066,491 

8.487.464 

4,582,819 

8,045,746 

4,110,105 

8,082,614 

1,876,901 

1,U6,84S 

1,027,538 

518,769 

10,850,801 

8,506,888 

140,708,250 

1,268,506 


£ 

24,270,447 

11,241,260 

22.996,301 

842,581 

2,198,931 

1,870,119 
22,790,708 
34,895,191 

3,329,223 
80.969^996 
10,521,989 

1,274,147 
12,741,4n 

2,822,236^ 


513,769' 
25,709,001 
6,021.873 
2,189,081 


6,658,44* 
20,707,969 


4,110,152 


13,878,545 
16,074,106; 


719,278 
10,049,322- 
296,403,610 
115,068,707- 


*Exohisire  of  Costa  Rica  and  British  Honduras. 
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The  amounts  per  inhabitant  for  the  same  countries  are  shown  below : — 


Country. 


Gold. 


SUver. 


United  Kingdom   

Austria-Hungary  

Belgium  

Bulgaria  

Denmark 

Finland    

France  

Germany 

Greece 

Italy 

Netherlands    

Norway    

Portugal  

Ronroania 

Russia 

Servia  

Spain    

Sweden    

^Switzerland 

Turkey 

China   

India    

Japan   

■Siam 

Straits  Settlements. 

South  Africa 

Egypt  

Canada 

Central  American  States 

Cuba 

Haiti    

Mexico.*. 

South  American  States . . . 

United  States 

Australasia 


£    s.   d. 

2  10    8 

1    7    7 

0  18    5 

0    2    1 

1    9    0 

0    6    6 

4  17    9 

3    4    8 

0    9    6 

0  16    7 

1    6  10 

0  12    5 

0    4    0 

0    7    2 

1    2    9 

0    5    5 

0  15  11 

0  15    9 

1  15    6 

0    5    2 

0    3    8 

0    4    6 

0    0    8 

210 

1  16    9 

2    0    2 

0    1  11 

2  12    3 

0    2  11 

0    2    7 

0  11    4 

3  12  10 

5  10    1 

£    s.  d. 

0  10  9 
0  7  3 
0  15 
0  2 
0  10 
0  0 
2  3 
0  15 
0  0 

3 

2 

5 

6 

0 

3 

2 


2 

1 
4 
7 
4 
4 
2 
3 
4 
6 
4 
5 
0 
5 

1  18  4 
0  5  11 
0  12  10 
0  4  2 
0  3  4 
0  8  5 
0  3  7 


0  15  1 
7  0  4 
0  14  8 
0  6  4 
0  5  2 
0  5  4 
0  13  1 
0  7  2 
0  15  11 

0  1  10 

1  17  U 
1  5  6 


Unoorered 

Pftper. 

£    s.   d. 

0  11    3 

0    4  11 

3    8    8 

0    4    6 

0  17  10 

0  13    5 

0  11    8 

0  12    5 

1    7    4 

0  19    1 

1  18    2 

0  11    4 

2    7    0 

0    7    9 

0    4    2 

1    7    8 

1    2  11 

0  12  10 

0    0    5 

0    8    8 

7    6    2 

2    9  io 

2  11    0 

0  10    1 

0  14    9 

7  14     1 

1  10    3 

ToUL 


£  s. 
3  12 

1  19 
5  2 
0  8 

2  17 


0 

7  12 

4  12 

1  16  11 

1  18  11 

7  4 

9 

17 

15 

5 

12 


1  11 

4  7 

1  2 

9 

3 
12 
16 
15 

0 
15 

3 
15 


2  18 

3  5 
1  0 
1  13 

8  7 


Paper  Cubrbnct. 
Paper  or  bank-notes  have  long  formed  part  of  the  currency  of  Australia, 
:and  until  the  discovery  of  gold  and  the  establishment  of  the  local  mints, 
paper  was  the  principal  means  of  effecting  exchanges.  As  will  be  seen  by 
a  subsequent  table,  the  note  circulation  compared  with  population  was 
formerly  much  greater  than  it  is  at  the  present  time.  Several  causes  have 
tended  to  bring  about  the  reduction  which  these  figures  indicate.  Amongst 
the  principal  may  be  mentioned  first  the  spread  of  banking  facilities, 
accompanied  by  an  increased  use  of  cheques  for  the  settlement  of  accounts, 
which  have  had  the  effect  of  decreasing  the  amount  of  currency  (coin  and 
notes)  required  to  be  kept  in  circulation ;  and  secondly,  the  taxing  of  the 
note  issue  which  has  had  the  effect  of  so  reducing  the  profit  to  the  banks 
arising  from  their  circulation  that  the  issue  of  notes  is  not  made  a  feature 
of  banking  business  in  the  large  cities,  although  the  possession  of  the  right 
to  issue  notes  is  valuable  in  the  country  districts,  as  the  necessity  of  main- 
taining gold  reserves  in  branch  banks  is  thereby  obviated.  There  is  also 
another  cause  operating  against  an  increase  in  the  circulation.  In  some  of 
the  States,  the  notes  are  issued  by  the  banks  again  and  again,  so  that  they 
become  eventually  torn  and  dirty,  and  their  use  becomes  repugnant  to  many 
people.  This,  of  course,  is  not  a  complaint  of  recent  origin  ;  probably  the  bank- 
note is  cleaner  at  the  present  time  than  was  formerly  the  rule,  but  the  ordinary 
condition  of  an  Australian  note  compares  very  unfavourably  with  that  of  a 
Bank  of  England  note,  or  of  any  other  bank-note  which  is  frequently  renewed. 
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The  banks  acquire  their  right  to  issue  notes  either  under  the  authority 
of  a  Eoyal  Charter,  or  a  Special  Act  of  Parliament,  but  in  some  States  the 
power  to  issue  notes  is  assumed  by  the  banks,  these  institutions  having  no 
greater  legal  rights  in  the  matter  of  note  issue  than  any  other  company 
or  citizen  of  the  Commonwealth.  There  is  a  limitation  of  issue  in  most 
instances  where  the  privilege  is  conferred  by  law,  but  the  range  allowed  is 
so  great  that  few  banks  would  be  able,  even  if  they  were  desirous,  to  utilise 
their  power  of  note  issue  to  its  full  extent.  For  the  privilege  of  issuing 
notes,  the  State  charge  what  is  called  a  composition  at  the  rate  of  2  per  cent. 
per  annum,  and  from  this  source  the  following  revenues  were  received  during 
the  ten  years  ended  30th  June,  1906  : — ' 


Year. 

Year. 

Amount 

£ 

£ 

1897 

23,840 

1902 

29,861 

1898 

23,979 

1903 

28.743 

1899 

24,828 

1904 

27,673 

1900 

26,041 

1905 

26,640 

1901 

28,095 

1906 

27,976 

The  law  does  not  require  any  special  reserve  to  be  maintained  against 
bank-notes,  but  the  issue  is  many  times  covered  by  the  reserves ;  thus  ini 
June,  1906,  the  total  note  issue  for  banks,  excluding  the  Queensland  Treasury- 
notes,  amounted  to  £1,461,640,  while  the  gold  reserve  and  till  money  at  the- 
same  period  was  £8,356,772.  The  lowest  value  for  which  notes  are  issued  is^ 
£1,  and  the  bulk  of  the  issue  is  of  this  denomination. 

The  note  circulation  of  banking  companies  has  been  declining,  not  only^ 
as  compared  with  the  population,  but  in  actual  volume.  In  1885  there  was  =. 
an  average  of  £1,793,686,  representing  about  £1  188.  8d.  per  inhabitant; 
while  in  1901  the  total  had  fallen  to  £1,498,035,  and  the  average  per  inhabitant 
to  £1  Is.  lid. ;  and  in  June,  1906,  the  issue  had  fallen  to  £1,461,640,  and  the 
average  per  head  of  population  to  19s.  6d.  In  1860  the  note  circulation  was  as 
much  as  £2  17s.  5d.  per  head,  and  in  1882,  £2  Is.  lOd.  The  following  is  a  state- 
ment of  the  average  note  issue  and  bills  in  circulation  at  intervals  since  1860 : — 


Year. 

Notes  in 
Circulation. 

BillB  in 
Circulation. 

Total. 

Averaffe  per 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1860 

949.849 

62,505 

1,012.354 

2-95 

1865 

729,076 

67,875 

796,951 

1-99 

1870 

695,366 

60,515 

745,881 

1-52 

1875 

1,114,411 

37.008 

1.151,419 

1-97 

1880 

1.260,772 

51,698 

1.312,470 

ISO 

1885 

1,793,686 

59.327 

1,853,013 

200 

1890 

1.557,805 

127,442 

1,685,247 

1-53: 

1891 

1,674.049 

146.202 

1.820,251 

1-57 

1892 

1,439,872 

104,223 

1,544,095 

1-30' 

1893 

1,804,531 

75,086 

1,879,617 

1-55. 

1894 

1,235,989 

146,911 

,  ™  "00 

112: 

1895 

1,223.864 

117,327 

n 

1-06. 

1896* 

1,237,971 

111,889 

K) 

1-06 

1897 

1,227,964 

112,113 

17 

103 

1893 

1,278,940 

125.414 

>4 

1-06 

1899 

1,340.557 

202,468 

-,«-.,,w25 

115 

1900 

1,447.641 

209,905 

1,657,546 

1-21 

1901 

1,499,9.37 

218,943 

1.718,880 

1-26 

1902 

1,454,415 

208.521 

1.662,936 

118 

1903 

1,378,642 

228.059 

1,606.701 

112 

1904 

1,345,9.14 

196.995 

1,542,929 

1-06 

1905 

1,4.30,^35 

218,555 

1,648,890 

Ml 

1906 

1,461,640 

244.059 

1,705,699 

114 

During  the  operation  of  the  Bank  Notes  Act  of  1893,  under  which  the 
issues  of  certain  banks  (twelve  in  number)  were  a  first  charge  on  their  assets, 
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and  were  l^gal  tender  tiuougbeut  the  State  at  all  pJacos  except  the  liead 
offices  of  the  banks  isstung,  there  was  a  special  tax  of  2^  per  cent,  on  the 
averag:)  monthly  issue,  ^s  tax  was  in  substitution  of  the  stamp  duty  of 
2  per  cent.,  and  ceased  with  the  lapse  of  the  Act  in  OctoboTy  1895. 

Under  the  *'  Ouismnt  Account  Depositors  Act/'  passed  on  the  26th  May, 
1893,  Treasury  notes  were  authorised  to  be  issued  to  relieve  the  depositors 
an  the  suspended  banks,  and  were  made  legal  tender  throughout  New  South 
Wales.  The  amcamt  authorised  was  £2,000,000,  but  only  £358,500  was 
:actually  issued,  and  in  terms  of  the  Act,  the  amount  withdrawn  and  can- 
-oelled  during  the  period  of  six  years  fixed  by  the  Act,  in  which  the  notes 
would  be  honored,  was  £358,390  lOd.,  leaving  a  balance  of  £109  10s.,  whidi 
liability  was  transferred  to  the  Consolidated  Revenue  in  1898-9. 

Insuranoe. 

There  are  no  Acts  of  the  New  South  Wales  Parliament  regulating  the 
l)usiness  of  fire,  life,  and  other  forms  of  insurance,  and  local  companies 
engaged  in  the  business  are  either  incorporated  under  special  Acts  or  under 
the  Companies  Act.  As  the  law  does  not  require  the  publication  of  returns 
of  the  business  transacted  within  the  State,  it  is  not  customary  for  companies 
to  disclose  this  information.  The  only  figures  available,  therefore,  are  those 
relating  to  their  whole  business  ;  but  the  cases  are  few  in  which  a  statement 
of  the  whole  business  of  a  company  throws  light  on  its  operations  in  New 
South  Wales.  The  inconvenience  arising  out  of  the  state  of  the  law  in 
regard  to  insurance  has  been  the  subject  of  complaint  by  all  companies 
seeking  to  trcgiisact  business  on  sound  lines,  especially  ^ose  companies 
engaged  in  life  insurance.  No  deposit  or  other  guarantee  of  genuineness 
is  required,  and  it  is  open  to  anyone  to  start  a  life  office,  the  business  trans- 
acted being  only  limited  by  the  extent  to  which  the  credulity  of  the  public 
may  be  abused.  The  evils  in  regard  to  fire  companies  are  not  so  great  as 
for  life  companies,  as  the  risks  taken  are  almost  invariably  for  short  periods ; 
but  they  are  sufficiently  great  to  call  for  speedy  remedy. 

There  were  eighty-seven  companies  operating  in  the  State  during  1905 ;  of 
these,  only  thirteen  were  local  institutions.  In  addition  to  tl^Dse,  t^«» 
were  two  Underwriters'  Associations,  which  do  not,  however,  take  any  risks. 
The  number  doing  each  class  of  business  was  as  follows  : — 


Class  of  Business. 


Head  Office. 

In 

New  South 

Wftlee. 

In  other 
Common- 
wealth 
States. 

Outside 

Ooromon- 

wealth. 

TotsL 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

6 

4 

4 

14 

8 

1 

8 

12 

22 

22 

10 

10 

2 

2 

6 

10 

2 

2 

2 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

.. 

I 

1 

1 

.. 

1 

.. 

1 

1 

1 

I 

.• 

1 

1 

.. 

1 

1 

2 

2 

1 

,. 

1 

1 

1 

2 

Paid-up 
CapitaL 


Life  only 

Fire  only 

Marine  only    

Fire  and  Life 

Fire  and  Marine    

Fire  and  Accident    

Fire,  Life,  and  Accident 

fire,  Life,  Marine,  and  Accident 

Fire,  Life,  and  Marine    

Firo,  Marine,  and  Guarantee    

Fire,  Life,  Marine,  and  Guarantee 

Fire,  Life,  Accident,  and  Burglary 

Fire,  Marine,  Accident,  Guarantee,  Em- 
ployers' Liability,  and  Plate  Glass 

Fire,  Life,  Accident,  Guarantee,  Bmployers' 
Liability,  and  Burjrlary 

Fire,  Accident,  Employers'  Liability,  and 
Plate  Glass 

Fire,  Life,  Marine,  Guarantee,  Accident, 
Employers'  Liability,  and  Buifirlaiy   . .  | 

Accident,  Guarantee,  Burglar}',  and  Plate 
Glasi 

Occident,  Disease,  Employers'  LiaMlity, 
Guarantee,  Burglary,  and  Plate  Glass- 
Life,  Accident,  and  Meclical  Benefit  

Life,  and  Medical  BeneSt  


1,226,200 

2,S29  875 

8,516,138 

053,126 

327,497 

429.000 

250,000 

448,275 

75,000 

125,000 

1,000.000 

100,000 

118,985 

110,000 

«S9,220 

62,500 

]55,64S 
4,721 
5,250 
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Xke  life  aaauraDee  ^efiected  by  the  '*  liie  and  Life  "  offioeB  lonns  a  vesy 
«maU  psoportioii  of  tlMir  total  buouaBS.  Under  t^e  lieading  <d  *'  Life  only  ** 
are  included  some  companies  which  also  have  Industrial  Departments,  <with 
i€apital  liabilities  to  shaieholdBiB  Amoonting  to  £41,727. 

Life  Assubanoe. 

Life  assurance,  in  common  with  other  forms  of  financial  business,  received 
a  severe  blow  during  the  crisis  of  1893,  from  the  effects  of  which  it  is  only  now 
recovering.  Prior  to  the  year  named  aU  forms  of  life  business  showed  great 
expansion ;  during  1894  and  1895  this  gave  place  to  a  struggle  ix>  maintain 
the  position  already  acquired ;  but  since  1896  a  decided  improvemiNit  in 
business  has  been  experienced.  The  f alling-off  after  the  financial  oriais  was 
not  to  be  wondered  at.  The  sudden  stoppage  of  credit  by  the  lockingH:ip  of 
deposits  in  banks  drove  many  of  the  policy-holders  to  borrow  on  the  security 
rflif  their  policies,  and  bonowing  was  too  frequently  the  first  step  towards  the 
.surrender  of  the  policy  on  the  security  of  which  the  advance  was  made.  l%e 
business  of  the  last  half  of  1693  and  of  the  whole  of  1894  was  in  every  respect 
abnormal;  for  during  that  period,  taking  the  whole  of  the  companies 
together,  ^e  surrenders  and  forf eitnees  actually  exceeded  the  new  business 
obtained.  In  dealing  with  the  contraction  in  insurance  business,  it  should 
be  borne  in  mind  that  a  good  many  of  the  old  policies  are  now  falling  in, 
and  at  the  same  time  the  field  from  which  new  poHcies  are  obtained  is 
sensibly  narrowing,  as  the  Australian  States  have  been  thoroughly  exploited 
for  many  years,  while  the  insurable  'element  of  four  and  three-quarter 
.million  people  cannot  be  said  to  be  large.  Of  late  years,  however,  sundry 
new  forms  of  insurance  have  been  adopted,  and  the  oompanies  hope  in  this 
way  more  readily  to  attract  the  public  now  that  a  revival  seems  to  have 
«et  in. 

Special  laws  regulating  the  business  of  life  assurance  are  in  existenoe  in 
every  State  except  New  South  Wales ;  but  they  are  by  no  means  uniform,  no 
two  States  having  precisely  the  same  law.  During  1862  an  Act  was  passed 
ia  New  South  Wales  to  encourage  and  protect  life  insurance,  but  its  pro- 
visions in  no  way  apply  to  the  regulation  of  business. 

On  account  of  1^  absence  of  official  returns,  ike  particulars  relating  to 
the  institutions  are  obtained  from  the  reports  published  and  circulated  by 
the  companies  themselves;  but,  unfortunately,  such  statements  do  not 
allow  of  the  business  transacted  locally  being  separated  from  that  done 
elsewhere.  During  1905  there  were  nineteen  institutions  operating  in  the 
State.  Of  these  eight  were  local,  five  had  their  head  offices  in  Victoria,  one 
in  New  Zealand,  one  in  the  United  Kingdom,  one  in  Canada,  and  three  in 
the  United  States.  The  volume  of  the  local  business  of  those  last  mentioned, 
|)soportionately  to  the  total,  is,  however,  so  small  that  returns  relating  to  the 
American  offices  have  been  omitted  from  the  following  comparisons,  except 
where  their  local  business  can  be  stated.  Eighteen  companies,  uniting  life 
with  other  classes  of  insurance,  have  local  branches  or  agencies,  but  with 
two  exceptions  their  transactions  in  life  risks  in  the  State  are  unimportant. 

Of  the  fourteen  Australasian  institutions,  the  Australian  Mutual  Provident 
So(^ty  and  the  Mutual  Life  Association  of  Australasia  were  incorporated 
under  special  Acts  ;  and  the  City  Mutual  Life  Assurance  Society  (Lunited), 
the  Citizens'  Life  Assurance  Coni^Muay  (Limited),  the  Standard  Life  Associa- 
tion (Limited),  the  People's  Prudent  Assurance  Company  (Limited),  and 
the  Phoenix  Mutual  Provideaat  Society  (limited),  were  registered  unde^  the 
Companies  Act,  the  first-named  in  1879,  the  Citizens'  Life  Assurance  Company 
(Limited)  in  1886,  the  Standard  life  Association  (Limited)  in  1899,  The 
tPeople's  Prudential  Assuranoe  Company  (Limited)  in  1896,  and  the  Phcenix 
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Matual  Provident  Society  (Limited)  in  1902.  Of  the  remaining  institutions 
five  were  incorporated  in  Victoria,  one  in  Queensland,  and  one  in  New 
Zealand. 

The  results  of  the  latest  published  actuarial  investigations  of  the  varioos 
societies  were  as  follows  : — 


Institution. 


II 


Rftt«  of  Interest 

assumed 

in  Vftlufttion. 


Net 
or  present 
LiaoUity. 


Surplus. 


Head  Offioe  in  New  South  Wales— 
AustnJian  Mutual  Provident  Society 
Mutual   Life  Association   of  Aus- 


tralasia . 


City  Mutual  life  Assurance  Society 
(limited) 


Oitixens'  Life  Assurance  Ccnnpany 
(Umited) 


The  Standard  life  Association  (Ltd. 

Australian  Metropolitan  Life  Assur- 
ance 0>mpany  (Limited)    

People's  Prudential  Assurance  Com- 
pany (Limited) 

Phosnix  Mutual  Provident  Society 
(Limited)  


Head  Office  in  Victoria- 
Australian  Alliance  Ajsuranoe  Ck)m- 
pony  

National  Mutual  Life  Assodstion  of 
Australasia  (Limited) 

Australian  Widows'  Fund  life  As- 
surance Society  (limited) 

Ck>lonlal  Mutual  life  Assuranoe 
Society  (Limited)  

Australasian  Temperance  and 
General  Mutual  Life  Assurance 
Society  (Umited)   


Head  Office  iu  New  Zealand-  - 
Provident  Life  Assurance  Company 

Head  Office  in  Canada—  . 
Independent  Order  of  Foresters 

Head  Office  in  United  Kinflrdom— 

Liverpool,  Lon'ton,  and  Globe  In- 
surance Company 


Head     Offioe     in     United 
America— 


Stotes, 


Equitable  Life  Assuranoe  Society 
of  United  States 


Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company  of 
New  York 


New  York  Life  Insurance  Company 


1849 

1869 

1879 

1886 
1809 

1895 

1806 

1902 

1862 
1869 
1871 
1874 

1876 

1889 

1877 

1836 

1869 

184S 
1846 


Percent. 
S.  8J.  4  (o) 

8.8*  (9) 

i        Old.  8  (a) 
Ind.  8i,  4  iq) 
Oni4(o)      1 
Ind.8iA)     i 
f       Ofd.8J(o)     ) 
1      Ind.  Si.  4  (9)   ; 

i  a^ss } 

Ind.  t 

84(0 
3i(0 

8J(g) 

8i(g) 


Ord.  S  (o) 
Ind.  8(9) 


Ind.  4  (9) 


4(9) 


8(9) 


8.8J,4(a) 

3*.  4  (a) 
8,4(0) 


£ 

Dws.,  1906 

20,706,805 

Dtc,  1904 

1,728,808 

Dea,  1908 

247.876 

Dec,  1905 
Dea,  1901 

June,  1904  <! 

1,007,028 

275,614 

9.164 

6.826 

Aug.,  1902 1 

6,826 
12.972 

Aug.,  1904 1 

1,396 
4.892 

t 

t 

Dws.,  1906 

280,667 

Sept,  1904 

8,671,160 

Oct,  1901 

1,418,509 

Dea,  1904 

2,668,146 

Sept,  1905 

f    868.802 
\    101,012 

June,  1809 

7.211 

Dec.,  1902 

10,989,712 

..     1898 

4,891,268 

„      1905 

70,826,894 

„      1905 

79.582,361 

„      1905 

77,074,364 

£ 

140,376 

6,887 

50.645 

3,238 

646 

144 

•4,010 
1,500 


5,389 
861,207 
100,019 
261.5a 


1«.746 
3,358 


:8,695 


|9.n4,44S 


12.773,375 

16.082,936 
10.857,007 


(a)  AnnuaL    (0  Triennial.    (9)  QuinquenniaL 
^  Deflciency— New  Business  Extension  Account.  t  No  information  available.  I  Deficiency. 

I  Apparent  deficiency  assuming  that  every  policy-holder  would  be  persistent  until  death  at  the  rates  in 
force  without  any  mcrease  or  extra  call  whatever. 

The  net  or  present  liability  represents  the  present  valae  of  the  sums  assurkl 
in  respect  of  whole  life  and  endowment  assurance,  reversionary  bonuses, 
endowments,  and  annuities  in  force  at  date  of  valuations,  less  the  present 
value  of  the  future  pure  premiums  thereon. 

Eleven  of  the  companies  are  mutual,  and  the  remainder  are  what  is  termed, 
in  insurance  parlance,  "mixed" — ^that  is,  proprietary  companies  dividing 
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profits  with  the  policy-holders ;  while  eight  of  the  institutions,  including  the 
Australian  Mutual  Provident  Society,  also  transact  industrial  business,  and  one 
company,  the  Australian  Alliance  Assurance  Company,  conducts  fire,  marine, 
and  guarantee  insurance,  and  the  Liverpool,  London,  and  Qlobe,  fire  insurance. 
Most  of  the  offices  have  representatives  in  aU  the  Commonwealth  States  and 
New  Zealand,  and  three  institutions  have  extended  their  operations  to  London, 
and  two  also  to  South  Africa. 

Tlie  following  table  gives  the  policies  in  force  and  the  sums  assured  in 
the  ordinary  branch  of  each  society  at  t^he  close  of  1905 ;  the  item  **  Sums 
assured"  means  the  siuns  payable,  exclusive  of  reversionary  bonuses,  at 
death,  or  on  attaining  a  certain  age,  or  at  death  before  that  age  : — 


Institutioii. 


Policies 
in  force, 
exclusive 
of  An- 
nuities. 


Sums 

Assured, 

exclusive  of 

Bonuses 

sod 

Annuities. 


Bonus 
AdditloDs. 


Tots], 

inclusive  of 

Bonuses. 


Annual 
Premium 


Austiullan  Mutual  Provident  Society 

Mutiud  life  AsBOdfttion  of  Austrmlssia    

City  Mutual  Ufe  Assurance  Society  (Ltd.). . . . 

Citixens*  Life  Assurance  Company  (Ltd.) 

The  Standard  Life  Association  (Ltd.)* 

Austmlian  Metropolitan  Life  Assurance  Company 
(Ltd.)t  

People's  Prudentinl  Assurance  Company  (Ltd.) 

Australian  Alliance  Assurance  C>ompsny    

Naiiaoa]   Mutual    Ufe  Association  ■  of   Australasia 
(Ltd.) 

Australian  Widows'  Fund   Life  Assurance  Society 
(Ltd.)t 

Colonial  Mutual  Life  Assurance  Society  (Ltd.) 

Australssian  Temperance  and  (General  Mutual  Life 
Assurance  Society  (Ltd.)  f  

Independent  Order  of  Foresters  | 

Liverpool,  London,  and  Globe  Insurance  Company 

Equitable   life  Assurance   Society  of  the   United 
hUtesft 

Mutual  Life  A"8uranoo  Company  of  New  York  tf 

New  York  Life  Insurance  Company  ft 


Na 

£ 

£ 

196,9S3 

66.469.621 

11.264.992 

25,874 

6.892.746 

800.676 

12,011 

1.499.842 

66.100 

41,440 

6.790,662 

246,680 

2,662 

1,899 

119.810 

902 

801 

44,997 

801 

823 

290,108 

26.948 

60,833 

16.943.803 

1.282.043 

24.607 

6,178.808 

288.684 

86,941 

10.864.947 

881.660 

16,007 

1.971.642 

28,670 

2,100 

881.200 

904 

t878.668 

•• 

16,210 

6,820.604 

•• 

6,080 

2.414.807 

•m 

8,942 

8,426.006 

•e 

£ 

66.784,618 

6,762,821 

1,664.942 

6,087,261 

12,437 

120,712 
46,206 
817,056 

17,176,936 

6,412,487 
11,246,607 

1,996,312 
831.200 
878,668 

6.820.694 
2.414.807 
8.426,006 


£ 

1.820.418 

227.688 

60.886 

222.19S 


6,679 
2.286 
8.626 

681,678 

187.464 
863.112 

78.042 
6.767 
9.981 

280,000 
96.820 
189,416 


•  80th  June.  1906.        t  3l8t  Aufrust.  1905.        X  31st  October.  1906.        f  80th  September.  1906. 
I  81st  L>eoeniber.  1904.       H  3Ut  Deoetnbar.  1002.       *•  Not  available.       ft  Australasian  business  only. 

The  whole  of  the  business  transacted  by  the  Phoenix  Mutual  Provident 
Society  (Limited),  and  the  Provident  Life  Assurance  Company,  is  industrial. 

The  following  table  shows  the  business  in  force  at  the  close  of  the  year 
immediately  preceding  that  of  the  crisis,  the  year  following  the  crisis,  and 
at  the  close  of  1905.  As  was  to  be  expected,  the  volume  of  assurances 
decreased  in  nearly  every  society  from  1892  to  1894,  and  the  results  as 
disclosed  by  the  figures  afford  another  striking  instance  of  the  widespread 
distress  following  the  events  of  1893.  During  1898,  however,  most  of  the 
societies  exhibited  a  considerable  improvement  in  their  business.    The  Mutual 
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ABBUxanoe  Society  of  Victoria  (Limited)  was  amalgamated  with  the  NatkHial 
Mutual  life  AEBOciotum  of  Australasia  (Limited)  from  Ist  January,  1897. 


AnKmnt 


InflttlaUDB. 


and  Annuities. 


1892. 


18M. 


AttstralUn  Mntual  Provident  Society    

Mutuftl  Life  Assoouition  of  AnstralMiaj 

City  Mutual  Life  AeBuranoe  Society  (Ltd.) 

Citizens*  Life  Assurance  Company  (Ltd.) 

The  Standard  Life  Association  (Ltd.)    

Australian  Metropolitan  Life  Assurance  Company 

(Ltd.)    

People's  Prudential  Aisunuice  Company  (Ltd. ) 

Australian  Alliance  Assurance  Company 

National  Mutual  Life  Association  of  Victoria  (Ltd. ) 
Mutual  Assurance  Society  of  Victoria  (Ltd. )   ... 
Australian  Widows'  Fund  Life  Assurance  Society 

(Ltd.)    

Colonial  Mutual  Life  Assurance  Society  (Ltd. ). 
Australasian  Temperance    and    General    Mutual 

Life  Assurance  Society  (Ltd.) 

Independent  Order  of  Foresters 

Liverpool,  London,  and  Globe  Insurance  (Jompany 

*  Equitable  Life  Assurance  Society  of  the  United 

States 

•  Mutual  Life  Assurance  Company  of  New  York. 
*New  York  Life  Insurance  Company    


£ 

38,888,283 

4,430,669 

719,999 

429,084 


£ 

39,510,130 

4,166,359 

776,946 

845,984 


769,987 
6,479,001 
3,665,517 

4.939.075 
10,827,028 

827,566 


645,463 
6,338,659 
3,332,312 

4,555,968 
10,533,271 

812,370 


4.335,522 
1,107.258 
1,883,765 


4,211,667 
1,253.462 
1,665,068 


£ 

55,469,5ST 

6.392,74^ 

1.499,842 

5.790,662 


119,810 

44,997 

290, 10» 

15,943,893 


5,173,803 
10,864,947 

1,971,6^ 

331.200 

t373,558 

5.820,594 
2,414,307 
3,425,005 


*  AustnUMian  busineat  only.       f  Slst  December,  1902. 

The  following  table  gives  a  summary  of  the  new  business  oompleted  dunng 
the  past  ten  years  by  the  twelve  Australian  offices  represented  in  New  Sooth 
Wales.  The  assurance  and  endowment  policies  only  are  dealt  with,  as  the 
annuity  transactions  are  unimportant : — 


Year. 

Polidee. 

Amount  Assured. 

Annual  Preminme. 

ToUl. 

Per 
Policy. 

Total. 

Per  £100  of 
Aasuranee. 

1896 
1897 
1898 
1899 
1900 
1901 
1902 
1903 
1904 
1905 

No. 
29,611 
30,761 
35,675 
39,434 
42.855 
43,004 
43,865 
44,504 
48,308 
49,736 

£ 
6,895,567 
6,974.149 
8.479,842 
9.039,315 
9.237.454 
9,069.130 
9,164.636 
9,624,405 
10,238.366 
10,731,768 

£ 

233 
227 
238 
229 
216 
211 
209 
216 
212 
216 

£ 
230,896 
240,962 
289,686 
294,476 
321,172 
328,086 
334,627 
349,410 
372,133 
398,565 

£    B.    d. 
3     7    0 
3    9    1 
3    8    4 
3    5    2 
3    9    6 
3  12    4 
3  13    0 
3  12    7 
3  12    8 
3  14    3 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  average  sum  assured  was  £216  in  1905,  compared 
with  £283  in  1696,  while  the  annual  premium  for  £100  was  oonsiderably 
larger  than  for  any  of  the  other  years  shown.  It  would  seem  from  these  two 
facts  that  the  depression  of  the  past  t^i  years  has  had  the  effect  of 
curtailing  the  insming  powers  of  the  people;  while  the  proportionate 
increase  in  the  premium  is  accounted  for  by  the  growth  of  the  endowment- 
assurance  business.  At  the  present  time  about  45  per  cent,  of  the  total 
assurance  business  is  of  this  description,  and  it  is  evident  that  the  combi- 
nation of  investaient  with  insurance  thus  afEorded  has  obtained  a  strong  hold 
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CMbthftafltniing^pidilio.  Tftto  avemge  smn  aaciMeL  par-  Mabtwuttirii.  policy  is 
hriow  tiist  of  tha  wholetli£a  polieies^  while  tibe*  aaFerngB^airnvBl  prsniiwai  is- 
hil^ier;  as  maay  of  the  polieieft  are  ior  tibmct  ternu.  Tfap  mwt  iMwiinmnwi ' 
efieeted'cfaujiig  the  ymiy  less  the  VDid  bnaiiiflSB  or  disoonttinHaiioea^  ropceseoot 
the  annual  additions  to  the  sums  anued ;  this»  or  its  oppcsitBy  is-sliincniBr: 
ths  biUowing  oompariscNi  iox  tiie  ten  yeaxs  ended  1905  : — 


Teui 

NewAiMumBOM. 

YoidBuiiiiMii 

Net  ymrly  increue 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1806 

6,89MB? 

5,501,385 

1,394,182 

1897 

6,974,149 

5,344,764 

1,629,386 

1898 

8^79,842 

5,828,967 

3,150,885 

1899 

9,039,315 

6.053J52 

3,985,663 

i9eo 

9,287,454 

6,673,224 

3,564,280 

1901 

9,069,180 

6,712,665 

3,356,466 

1902 

9,164,636 

5,804,265 

3.360,381 

1903 

9,624*405 

6,007,494 

3,616,911 

1904 

10,238,366 

6,364.307 

3,874,069 

1905 

10,731,768 

7,139,977 

3,691,791 

The  receipts  of  the  societies  are  chiefly  represented  by  the  collections  from 
premiums  on  policies  and  the  interest  arising  from  investments  of  the 
accnmnlated  fimds ;  while  payments  on  accoimt  of  policies  matured  and 
surrendered,  cash  bonuses,  and  expenses  of  management  chiefly  comprise 
the  disbursements.  The  receipts  and  disbursements  of  each  society  during 
1905*  were  as  follows  : — 


IiMlfevtfoii. 


Baoelpte. 


Expaoditare. 


lUce^pIt 

(Addition  to 

Funds). 


Aostralian  Mntnal  Provident  Society  

Mutual  Life  Association  of  Australasia    

City  Mutual  Life  Assurance  Society  (Ltd.) 

Citizens*  Life  Assuranoe  Company  (Ltd.) 

The  Standard  Life  Association  (Ltd.)  

^Australian  Metropolitan  Life  Assurance  Com 

pany  (Ltd.) 

^People's  Prudential  Asanrance  Company  (Ltd. ) 

Australian  Alliance  Assurance  Company 

National  Mutual  Life  Association  of  Australasia 

(Ltd.) 

Australian    Widows'    Fund    Life    Assurance 

Society  (Ltd.).... 

Colonial  Mutual  Life  Assurance  Society  (Ltd.) 
Australasian  Temperance  and  General  Mutual 

Life  Assurance  Society  (Ltd.) , 


Total £ 


£ 

2JH231 

314.649 

70,669 

265,129 

10,223 

24,606 
13,956 
18,056 

762,907 

259,865 
461,663 

89,738 


6,076,692 


£ 

1,938,284 

224,048 

45,528 

119,079 

6,767 

22,187 

tl3,648 

33,368 

499,424 

221,116 
391,340 

54,965 


3,669,644 


£ 

855,947 

90,601 

26,141 

136,050 

3,466 

2,419 

408 

(— )16,312 

263,48$ 

38,749 
70<323 

34,773 


1,606,048 


^  Include*  the  Indmirial  Bnnofa. 


t  Includes  payments  to  medical  iwofenion  and  chemiafce. 
(— )  Denotes  decreMe. 


With  regard  to  the  Anstralian  Allianoe  Assmaoce  Company,  it  should  be- 
iMiDtiQned  that  the  decrease  in  the  funds  is  largely  due  to  the  faet  thalr 
haidly  any  new  business  has  been  transacted  of  late,  and  consequently  the 
receipts  have  diminished,  while  the  payments  for  claims  and  surrenders  have 
inoireased.  This  feature  will  be  accentuated  as  the  company  grows  older, 
unless  fresh  policies  are  received,  as  the  claims  will  naturally  increase  eaoh* 
year. 
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The  aggregate  receipts  and  disboraementB,  under  the  aocejited  heads,  for 
the  twelve  institutions  were  as  follow,  but  it  should  be  pointed  out  that  in 
the  case  of  The  Australian  Metropolitan  Life  Assurance  Company  (Limited), 
and  the  People's  Prudential  Assurance  Company  (Limited),  the  industrial 
business  is  included,  as  a  separation  cannot  be  effected  : — 


Reoeiptaw 

Expendltore. 

Promiums— 

£ 

388,656 

3,098,240 

77,032 

1,603.467 

8,307 

Claims   

£ 
2,140,370 

New   

Surrenders  

491,785 

Renewal    

Annuities    

69,927 

Connderation  for  Annuities 

Interest  

Cash  Bonuses  and  Dividends  ... 
Expenses 

78,399 
696,478 

Other  Receipts  (Rents,  etc.) 

Amount  written  off  to  Depre- 
ciation, Reserves,  etc    

Total  £ 

92,685 

Total £ 

6,076.6»2 

3,569,644 

In  1894,  for  the  first  time  for  many  years,  the  amount  of  interest  earned 
and  rents  received  were  insufficient  to  meet  the  demands  under  the  head  of 
claims,  and  similar  conditions  prevailed  during  the  following  six  years ;  the 
excess  to  be  made  good  from  the  other  sources,  however,  was  small. 

The  yearly  additions  to  the  accumulated  funds  are  largely  dependent  on 
the  volume  of  assurances  current,  and  any  changes  in  the  one  are  reflected 
in  the  figures  of  the  other ;  it  is,  therefore,  not  surprising  that  coincident 
with  the  shrinkage  in  the  volume  of  assurances  in  fotce  up  to  the  year  1894, 
the  amount  added  to  the  accumulated  funds  had  correspondingly  faUen  off. 
During  the  years  1895  to  1904,  however,  the  additions  to  the  funds  have 
shown  a  considerable  increase.  The  amount  of  funds  and  the  interest  received 
thereon,  for  the  ten  years  ended  with  1905,  were  as  follow  : — 


AocamuUted  Funds. 

Interwt: 

Y«ar. 

AddiUoM  during 
year. 

Total  Amount 

reafised. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

percent. 

1896 

996,045 

21.294.931 

1,038,993 

5-00 

1897 

1,191,032 

22.486.963 

1,047.560 

4-78 

1898 

1,168,746 

23.654,709 

1,093.621 

4-74 

1899 

1,476.216 

25.130.924 

1,119.525 

4-59 

1900 

1,445,073 

26.491,026 

1.161,696 

4-51 

1901 

1,441,288 

27,932,313 

1,224.120 

4-50 

1902 

1,569.462 

29,491,775 

1.287,372 

4-48 

1903 

1,586,315 

31,088,090 

1.360,292 

4-49 

1904 

1.673.906 

33,264.382 

1.463.698 

4-52 

1905 

1,603,317 

34.915,842 

1,627,690 

4-48 

e  figures  for  1899  include  the  business  of  the  Standard  Life  Association 
ited)  to  30th  June,  1900.  The  total  amount  of  accumulated  funds  for 
is  exclusive  of  £99,332,  the  Investment  Fluctuation  Fund  of  the  Colonial 
al  Life  Assurance  Society  (Limited),  which  sum  was  included  in  previous 
.  It,  however,  includes  £14,360,  the  amount  of  the  funds  of  the  Aus- 
n  Metropolitan  Life  Assurance  Company  (Limited)  at  the  31st  of  August, 

which  was  not  included  in  the  total  given  for  the  previous  year.  The 
»  for  1904  and  1905  include  the  funds  of  the  industrial  branches  and 

funds,  which  were  not  taken  into  account  in  previous  years. 
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Assets  and  Liabilttibs  of  the  Obdikaby  Qranoh  of 
Assurance  Companies. 

The  societies  establish  annually  a  statement  of  their  liabilities  and  assets, 
with  the  object  of  showing  the  distribution  of  the  accumulated  funds  and  the 
amount  placed  to  commercial  reserve.  The  returns  are,  however,  in  no  way 
connected  with  the  valuation  balance-sheets  prepared  at  the  date  of  the 
actuarial  investigation.  The  assets  and  liabilities  of  each  institution,  for 
the  financial  year  1905,  in  respect  of  ordinary  business,  are  shown  in  the 
subjoined  table : — 


*  Ordinary  Branch  only.  t  Includes  Industrial  Branch.  t  Includes  Fire,  Marine,  and 

Guarantee  Branches,  which  cannot  be  separated. 

About  46  per  cent,  of  the  total  assets  are  represented  by  loans  on  mortgage, 
and  another  16  per  cent,  is  lent  on  the  policies  of  the  societies.  In  former 
years  insurance  companies  were  almost  confined  to  these  forms  of  investment, 
but  recently  more  attention  has  been  given  to  Government  securities,  loans 
to  municipalities,  and  investments  in  shares ;  while  considerable  sums  are 
deposited  with  the  banks,  or  sunk  in  freehold  and  leasehold  property.  The 
remaining  items  require  no  special  comment,  except  loans  on  personal  security. 
Investments  of  this  character  are  unusual  in  Australasia,  the  amount  invested 
aggregating  only  £49,407.  In  some  of  the  States  the  companies  are  obliged 
by  law  to  deposit  certain  sums  with  the  Treasury  as  a  guarantee  of  good 
faith,  and  the  amount  so  lodged  is  included  either  under  the  head  of  Grovem- 
ment  securities  or  of  deposits. 


Expenses  of  Management  of  Assurance  Companies. 

The  ratio  of  expenses  of  management  to  premium  income  and  gross  receipts 
must  necessarily  vary  according  to  the  age  of  the  society  and  the  proportion 
of  new  business  transacted.  The  figures  are  given  for  what  they  are  worth. 
That  a  more  exact  comparison  cannot  be  made  is  the  fault  of  certain  companies 
which  fail  to  make  a  complete  disclosure  of  their  affairs,  and  do  not  distribute 
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their  expoBBes  of  nanagnnoit  ao  tiiat  the  oott  of  new  JNukiew  may  be  dis- 
tingaished  from  that  of  <M  hauiuvm ;  tiM  r^orts  of  other  companies  are 
unequalled  in  any  part  of  the  wozld  : — 


SxpenvMM  ItaH^ 

tMm 

Innitolkm. 

Anount 

Income. 

ReociFt& 

Anstrmlum  Matual  Provident  Society 

£ 

246,676 

62,200 

16,616 

83.546 

5.590 

16.457 

6.809 

2.862 

137,209 

50,826 

90,796 

18,894 

per  oen^ 
18-42 
26-90 
28-00 
15-88 
6714 
71-66 
50*68 
Sl«6 
2414 
27-77 
28*80 

26-73 

peroant. 

MnUiftl  IM^  Afff<M4Ation  of  AvttrAlfMrift    

19-77 

22-10 

Citizens'  Life  Aaranuioe  Comf>any  (l>tid.)    

13-15 

The  Standard  Life  Aesociation  (Ltd.)  

54-77 

«  Australian  M etropoUtan  Lite  Association  OomiMoy  (Ltd.).  •  • . 
*  People's  Prudential  Awmunoe  Company  (Ltd.) 

66-88 
48*79 

Australian  Alliuice  AsmuBnoe  Compuiy 

15-80 

Australian  Widows'  Frnid  Life  Assurance  Society  (Ltd.) 

Australasian  Temperanee  and  (General  Mutual  Life  Assurance 
Society  (Ltd.)     

17-99 
19*5ft 
21-62 

21-06 

•Includes  Industrial  Branch. 


A8BUBAN(3K  IN  VABIOUS  COUNTEIES. 


The  average  amount  assured  per  policy  for  each  State,  and  lor  New  Zea- 
land, the  United  Kingdom,  Canada,  and  the  United  States,  is  given  in  tiie 
loQowing  table.  The  figures  relate  to  liie  ordinary  branch  only,  and  in  Bcnae 
instances  are  probably  somewhat  overstated,  as  all  the  companies  do  not 
show  complete  returns  of  the  business  in  each  State,  but  the  results  may  be 
taken  as  a  fair  estimate  for  each  province.  The  Ausi^i^Mian  bucdneBs  of  the 
American  institutions,  excluded  from  the  previous  retoma,  has  been  indnded 
§0r  the  purpose  of  establishing  1^  Australian  averages  shown  herewith  : — 


Country. 

Avecage 
sum  assured 
per  Policy. 

Average  Prauiom 
per  £100  of 
Assurance. 

Commonwealth  of  Australia 

New  South  Wales 

£ 
252 

268 

«7 
236 
288 
251 
243 
108 
386 
323 

£  8.   d. 

3    1    7 
3    1  11 

Victoria 

3    2    4 

2  19    6 

Sooth  Austndia 

3    4  10 

3    0    9 

Tasmania 

3    3  10 

f^f^Z^\tm^ 

3    12 

T7mt«1  Kivgdom 

Unit«d  Statefl 

Canada 

The  average  amount  of  assurance  per  head  of  populstion  was,  in  Aastrakna, 
£24 ;  in  Canada,  £21 ;  in  the  United  Kingdom,  £16 ;  and  in  the  United 
States,  £26 ;  while  the  average  number  of  policies  per  thousand  of  popula- 
tion was,  in  Australasia,  93 ;  in  Canada,  63 ;  in  the  United  Kingdom,  51 ; 
and  in  the  United  States,  ^6. 

The  average  policy  is  scarcely  a  fair  measure  of  thrift.  In  these  States 
mutual  assurance  is  the  rule,  and  members  of  the  various  societieB  havie 
acquired  large  bonus  additions.  The  avesage  existing  policy,  including  rev«- 
aionary  bonus,  of  the  Australasian  companies  during  1905  was  £388,  M 
joompared  with  the  £252  shown  ia  the  oornxNtrative  table. 
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fci— Ml  aewa.  Iflirit  Urn  pwriiw  ^BmBmm§  ltf»  i 
ift  Aaffenkaift  tfam  »  aarf  e&  tte  otiior  eomitriea*  JMttmoxt ;  and  aUh»«|^ 
the  average  sum  assured  by  each  policy  is  less,  the  number  of  policies  is  so 
much  greater,  as  compared  with  the  population,  that  the  amount  assured 
per  inhabitant  ia  considerably  higher. 


Iksustbial  Assurance. 

In  addition  to  the  ordinary  life  transactions  mentioned  ia  the  fore^ns^. 
tab^,  a  large  industrial  business  has  grown  up  during  the  past  few  yeaxs» 
Tb»  poUeies  in  this  olas8>  are  usually  fM  smsU  amotmtB,  and  the  premiums^ef  e, 
in  most  oasea^  payable  weekly  or  monthly.  The^  assurances  may  be  efEscted 
on  the  Uvea  of  infants  and  adulte,  and  the  introduction  of  this  class  of  bufflnsss 
has  proved  of  great  benefit  to  the  industrial  population. 

Perhaps  tiia  most  important  departure  in  respect  of  this  method  oi  life 
assurance  is  that  adopted  by  the  Australian  Mutual  Provident  Society.  'Bs& 
downward  twidency  in  tile  aveiage^  sum  assured  in  the  ordinary  branch, 
which  has  not  only  been  constant  for  many  years,  but  presents  the  appear- 
ance of  being  intensified  in  the  future,  and  the  fact  that  undw  the  conditions 
of  Commonwealth  and  State  employment,  poUcies  for  as  low  a  sum  as  £50  have 
been  issued,  forced  recognition  that  the  society  was  already  engaged  in 
iiriteitrial  business,  witiiout  the  machinery  necessary  to  carry  it  out  effec- 
trv^y.  The  splendid  organisation,  in  ihe  way  of  branch  and  district  offices 
sprcad  over  Australasia,  provided  the  society  with  the  means  of  imdertaking 
iina  class  of  business  without  the  necessity  for  that  costly  initial  expenditure 
which  accompanies  the  estaUkhment  of  offices  transacting  purely  industrial 
busmess;  The  industrial  department  of  the  society  was  accortfingly  inau- 
gurated on.  the  1st  January,  1905. 

As  alroady  mentioned,  tbeie  are  six  of  the  Australasian  companies  previously 
dealt  with  which  combine  industrial  with  or^nary  busifiess,  ^i^iile  two  limilr 
their  operations  to  industrial  and  medical  benefit  transactions.  The  balance- 
sheets  of  these  companies,  however,  do  not  show  sufficient  information  to 
admit  o£  making  a  aatisfactocy  compadson  of  the  buamess  txansaeted,  as  in 
seme  oases  the  two  branches  axe  not  treated  separately.  At  tiie  dose  o£  I90(V 
the  business  in  focce  of  the  eigiit  oompaniea  showing  traoBaotions  in  tiier 
indostrial  branch,  was  as  h^wo  : — 


-ConiMaj. 


DMe. 


56.  of 
Polidea. 


AMured. 


Ainiml' 
Premiimuu 


AnsfcnUian  Mutoal  Proyident  Society  ... 
Citizens*  Life  AssaraDce  Company  (Ltd.) 
TW Standard  Idfla  Association  (Ltd.)  ... 
Aiuindiaa   MetropoUtaa   Life   AsauiaBoe 

Company  (Ltd.) 

People's   Prudential   Assurance    Company 

(Ltd.) 

PhoBttix  Mutual  Provident  Society 

Australasian     Tempecaooe    and     Qeneral 

Mutual  Life  ABSuranoe  Society  (Ltd.).. 
Provident  Life  Assumnoe  Company  

Total 


Dec.,   1905 

1905 

June,  1905 

Aug.,  1905 

„      1905 
Dec,  1905 

Sept.,  1905 
Dec,  1905 


8,114 

194,593 

17,611 

10,377 

4,674 
386 

87,783 
13,672 


337,210 


£ 

207,027 

3,955,597 

514,136 

293,715 

109,118 
25,019 

1,604,153 
391,117 


£ 

12,096 

178,841 

25,469^ 

14y8ia 

6,208 
1,200 

109,732 
17,842 


7,189,882 


366,205 


B  will  thns  be  seen  that  the  average  amonnt  per  policy  lor  these  companies 
'"  about  £21  6s.  5d.y  while  the  arerage  premimn  per  poUcy  amounted  to 
£1  Is.  9d.  per  annum,  or  about  5d.  per  week. 
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The  receipts  and  diBbaisements  of  the  companies  publishing  the  informii- 
tion  are  given  below,  the  dates  to  which  the  figures  relate  being  also  shown : — 


Company. 


Date. 


Reoeipta. 


Disbuneinenta. 


Australian  Mutual  Provident 

Society  

Citizens'  life  Assurance  Com 

P«>y(Ltd.) 

standard    Life    Association 

(Ltd.) 

Phoonix    Mutual    Provident 

Society  (Ltd.) 

Australasian        Temperance 

and  General  Mutual  Life 

Assurance  Society  (Ltd.) 
Provident    Life     Assurance 

Company  


Deo.,  1006.. 
Deo.,  1006.. 
June,  1006.. 
June,  1906. . 

Sept,  1906.. 
Dec,  1906.. 


Total 


£ 
6,123 

179,629 

22,866 

1,639 

99,668 
16,119 


824,834 


£ 

•12,000 

19,797 

680 

87 

3,941 
708 


87,063 


£ 
18,123 

100,426 

28,446 

1,676 

103,400 
15,827 


361.607 


£ 
124 

63,006 

1,686 

300 

14,218 
4.606 


£ 
10,060 

82,030 

16.787 

700 

61,761 
7,067 


£ 

8,6n 

38 

t486 

181 


£ 

io,ids 

148,7U 

18,6U 

1,486 

68,074 

12,744 


74,014 


181,382 


0,282 


264,628 


*  Transfer  from  Ordinary  Branch.       t  Includes  payments  to  medical  practitioners  and  chemists. 

The  figures  quoted  show  that  nearly  90  per  cent,  of  the  total  receipts  con- 
sists of  premiums,  the  other  sources  of  revenue  being  interest,  rent,  fines, 
&c.  With  regard  to  the  disbursements,  it  will  be  noticed  that  a  large  amount 
was  paid  for  expenses  of  management,  commission,  &c.,  the  proportions 
under  this  head  being : — 


Australian  Mutual  Provident  Society 

Citizens'  Life  Assurance  Company  (Ltd. )   

Standard  Life  Association  (Ltd.) 

Phoenix  Mutual  Provident  Society  ( Ltd . ) 

Australasian  Temperance  and  General  Mutual  Life 

Assurance  Society  (Ltd.)    

Provident  Life  Assurance  Company 


Percentage  of 
Total  Income. 
105-22 

4M4 

71-60 

44-98 

62-91 
50*34 


Percentage  of 

Premium  Income. 

311-43 

45-67 

73-41 

46-07 

5500 
62-69 


The  expenses  of  all  societies  transacting  this  class  of  business  are  invariably 
high,  as  a  large  stafE  of  collectors  and  agents  have  to  be  employed,  who  are 
required  to  call  at  the  homes  of  the  assured  for  payments,  but  it  may  be  said 
generally  that  the  above  ratios  compare  not  unfavourably  with  those  of  old- 
established  societies  in  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  United  States  of  America. 

On  reference  to  page  567  it  will  be  seen  Ihat  in  respect  of  the  Australian 
Metropolitan  Life  Assurance  Company  (Limited),  the  People's  Prudential 
Assurance  Company  (Limited),  and  the  Australasian  Temperance  and  General 
Mutual  Life  Assurance  Society  (Limited),  the  assets  and  liabilities  of  the 
industrial  l^anch  cannot  be  separated  from  those  of  the  ordinary  branch. 
Li  the  following  table  is  given  the  information  for  those  companies  which 
disclose  the  particulars  in  their  balance-sheets : — 


Aasete. 

Uabilitiei. 

Institution. 

Loans  on 
Mortgages 

and 
PoUoiei. 

Freehold 

Property, 

Ac. 

Total. 

Total  funds 
including 

Other 
Liahiliiiee. 

TotaL 

Citlienii*  Life  Ateurance  Company  (Ltd.). . 
Phondx  Mutual  Provident  Society  (Ltd.). . 

ProTident  Life  Aisuranoe  Company 

Standard  Life  AawKiation  (Ltd.) 

£ 
282.d27 

1,034 

£ 

248,884 

790 

29,724 

23,020 

£ 

481.811 

799 

84,264 

24,063 

£ 

479,709 

647 

18,268 

28,906 

£ 

2,012 

162 

15,996 

158 

£ 

481,811 

TOO 

84,204 

24,068 

Total 

238,501 

802.430 

640,987 

522,619 

18,818 

640,987 
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'^  A  dittinotiye  feature  of  the  liabilitieB  of  five  of  the  companies  (the  Australian 
Hutnal  Provident  Society  and  the  Australasian  Temperance  and  Oeneral 
are  purely  mutual)  is  the  amount  of  share  capital  employed,  and  the  profits 
generally  provide  for  the  pa3rment  of  dividends  to  shareholders,  the  policy- 
holders, as  a  rule,  not  being  entitled  to  participate.  The  paid-up  capital 
at  the  latest  available  date  was  as  follows  : —  £ 

Citizens*  Life  Asanrance  Company  (Ltd.) 20,000 

Standard  Life  AMOoiation  (Ltd.)   12,600 

Australian  Metropolitan  life  Assaranoe  Company  (Ltd.)   ....  9,227 

People's  Pmdential  Assaranoe  Company  (Ltd.) 4,782 

Provident  Life  Assaranoe  Company 5,250 

FiBB  Insubancb. 
The  amount  of  the  net  risks  held  in  the  metropolitan  area  is  obtainable 
under  the  22nd  clause  of  the  Fire  Brigades  Act  of  1902,  which  requires  each 
company  holding  risks  within  the  proclaimed  area  under  the  Fire  Brigades 
Board  to  furnish  annually  to  the  Board  the  amount  held  at  risk  on  the 
preceding  31st  December  within  that  area,  less  the  sum  reinsured  with  other 
contributory  companies  under  the  Act.  This  information,  however,  is  for 
assessment  purposes  only,  the  companies  being  obliged  to  contribute  one- 
third  of  the  total  annual  expenditure  of  the  Board,  the  sum  subscribed  by 
each  being  proportionate  to  the  amount  of  net  risks  held  within  the  said 
area.  The  tottd  amount  levied  on  the  companies  towards  the  expenses  of 
the  Board  during  1906  was  £14,700,  from  44  companies.  The  net  risk  in  the 
metropoUtan  area  held  by  each  company  on  the  31st  December,  1905,  was 
as  follows : — 
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Tke  dediEved  smonnt  of  liaks  held  in  iskm  -metropolitsii  district  nnoe  the 
Biie  'Brigades  Act  came  into  force  mms  as  nndsmoted.  The  figures  veisrlD 
the  dlst  December  in  each  year  : — 


1864. 

.  ^£86,081,000 

1802.. 

.  £61,186,715 

1000.. 

.£06,427,642 

1865. 

.  41,«31,582 

1893  .. 

.  68,844,701 

1901.. 

.  69,405,391 

1886. 

.  46.253,370 

1894.. 

.  59,340,096 

1902.. 

.  71,750,461 

1887. 

.  49,209,395 

1895  .. 

.  59,720,282 

1903.. 

.  73,083,028 

1886. 

.  53,583,000 

1896.. 

.  59,007«'868 

1904.. 

.  75,147,807 

1888. 

.  67,148,388 

1897  .. 

.  60,426,170 

1905  .. 

.  78,108,7W 

1890. 

.  58,207,183 

1898.. 

.  61,801,909 

1891  . 

.  58,415,945 

1899.. 

.  68,089,881 

The  number  of  fires  which  occurred  in  the  metropolitan  district  during  the 
year  1905  was  517,  which  may  be  daesifiad  as  follows,  according  to  tiie 
damage  done : — 

Slight  dmni^^ « - 437 

SerioiiB  damage   » » «. » 14 

Total  destruotion    26 

JBesides  these,  there  were  79  chimney  fires,  and  79  false  alarms. 

Of  the  piemises  totally  destroyed,  17  were  insnred  and  9  ^weie  not  inmed. 
Of  those  in  which  serious  damage  was  efieoted,  the  whole  were  insured,  ^Aak 
^f  those  coming  under  the  iiead  of  slightly  damaged,  169  ^were  instBied,  3K 
mot  insured,  and  in  52  instances  the  insuranoe  was  unknown ;  so  that  it  wmU 
^appear  the  total  number  of  insuranoes  was  198,  as  against  319  nan-insuraoaeB, 
or  44  per  cent,  of  the  whole  number  for  which  information  is. available.  Iht 
jMrcentage  just  given  must  be  taken  with  qualifioation,  as  the  premiBeB'aad 
the  property  therein  contained  frequently  belong  to  difEerent  persons,  «]id 
in  order  to  gouge  the  extent  to  which  insuisnce  is  Tractised  it  would  be 
necessary  to  ascertain  in  how  many  instances  the  double  insurance  wa8 
efiEeoted.  In  the  returns  above  given  a  property  is  comidered  insuTed  if  the 
premises  be  covered  and  the  contents  uninsured,  and  the  converse  is  also  tlie 
case.  It  is  remarkable  how  much  more  liable  insured  premises  are  to  receive 
serious  damage  than  those  uninsured.  This  is  a  matter,  however,  belonging 
rather  to  the  ethics  of  insurance  than  to  statistics. 

The  following  is  a  statement  of  the  fires  which  occurred  in  ^be  metropolitaD 
area  during  the  past  ten  years  : — 


Tear. 

SUght 

Serioos 

Toul 

TVital 

Daa»ge. 

Dwnage. 

Dertruotion. 

Fins. 

1896 

230 

27 

84 

291 

1897 

384 

23 

42 

449 

1898 

372 

19 

31 

422 

1899 

478 

15 

27 

520 

1900 

357 

13 

28 

396 

1901 

450 

13 

24 

487 

1902 

448 

5 

29 

482 

1908 

425 

11 

22 

458 

1904 

474 

10 

29 

513 

1905 

477 

14 

26 

517 

TTnder  clause  20  of  the  Fire  Brigades  Act  authority  is  given  to  extioi 
its  provisions  to  the  country  districts  ;  but  owing  to  an  ambiguous  dadsein 
the  statute  the  fire  insurance  companies  do  not  consider  i^hemsdves  oaiBed 
upon  to  contribute  an3rthing  towards  the  maintenance  of  the  country  Boadif 
jiADoe  many  of  ike  munioipalities  have  not  taken  may  steps  to  omne  uiidtf 
-tike  Act  further  than  being  gamtted.  The  oountry  ^triots  are  Berved  kf 
Tolnnteer  fire  eompames,  a  relaim  of  whioh  will  be  fovad  in  Hbe  BobjoBil 
table.  Full  pardoularB,  sbsulBr  to  tboee  given  ier  i:he  metnipoUtan  diiiii< 
onmot  be  obtained,  and  until  ike  Act  is  made  orp«satyv«  estadoflydnsyisil 
suburbs  correct  returns  will  not  be  available. 
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The  total  number  of  fiiemen  attached  to  the  brigades  in  the  metropoUtan 
and  country  districts,  and  the  number  of  £res  attended  during  1905,  were 
as  stated  below  : — 


Name  of  Statton. 


Nurah^c 


Aotuftl 
fires  at- 
tended. 


Men  in 
the  Bri- 
gades. 


Name  of  Station. 


Number  of — 


fires  at- 
I  tended. 


liMi  in 

the  Bri- 
gades. 


Metropolitan  Fire  Brigade — 

No.  1,  Head-quarters 

No.  2,  George-Bt.  West 

No.  3,  George-st.  North 

No.  4,  Darluighurst  

No.  6,  Newtown .*.. 

No.  6,  North  Sydney 

No.  7,  Marrickville   

No.  8,  Alexandria 

No.  9,  WooUahra  

No.  10,  Redfem 

No.  11,  Paddington  

No.  12,  Balmain 

No.  13,  Waterloo  

No.  14,  BAndwick 

AnziliAry  Firemen 

Metropolitan  Volunteer  Com 
panies — 

Ashfield    '. 

Bexley 

Botany 

Burwood  

Concord    

Dmmmoyne     

Glebe 

Gran\nllc 

Hnrstville    

Kogarah   

Leichhardt 

Liverpool 

Manly 

Mosnian    

North  Botany 

Parramatta 

Penrith 

Kichmond    

Rockdale 

Rookwood    

Waverley  ....^ 

WilloDghby 

Willoughby,  East  

Engine-keepers     at     various 
stations 


617 


Country  Companies — 

Adamstown , 

Albunr , 

Annidale , 

Ballina 

Balranald 

Bathurat 

Bega 

Berry    

Boolaroo 

Bourke 

Bowral 

Bmidwood  

Broadmeadow » . 

Broken  Hill 

Camden    

CampbelUown » 


4 

7 

'i 

1 

5 

1 
4 
8 
6 
2 
2 
43 
1 


12 

12 
8 
8 
8 

12 
6 
8 
8 

12 
8 
6 
4 

20 


10 

6 

8 

10 

10 

8 

10 

9 

8 

7 

10 

12 

14 

8 

9 

10 

10 

12 

8 

8 

13 

8 

6 

23 


16 
23 
16 
13 

8 
14 
13 
15 

9 
10 
20 
15 
14 
23 
15 


Country  Companiea-'^tci. 

Candelo    

Carrington  

Casino 

Cobar    

Condobolin 

Coonamble  

Coatamundra  

Corowa 

Deniliquin 

Dubbo  

Forbes 

Gladesville 

Glen  Innes  

Goulbnm 

Grafton 

Grafton,  South 

Grenfell    

Gunnedah    

Hamilton  


Hiilgrove. 
Inverell 

Islington 

Jerilderie .'. 

Junee    

Kempsey 

Kiama  

Karri  Kurd - 

Lambton  

Lambton,  New   

Lismore 

Lithgow   

Liverpool 

Maitland,  East    

Maitland,  West 

Merewether 

Minmi  

Moama 

Moree   

Morpeth 

Moss  Vale 

Mudgee 

MuBwellbrook ^. ..,...., 

Narrandera 

Newcastle,  City , 

Newcastle,  Central    , 

Newcastle,  West    

Nowra  , 

Orange , 

Parkes  

Plattsburg  and  Wallsend.. 

Queanbeyan 

Richmond    

Singleton 

Stockton    

Tansworth    *.....*.... 

Taree... 

Temora « 

Tenterfield  « 

Tighe'sHiU ^ •, 


17 


1 
2 
3 
2 
10 
9 
4 
5 
7 


2 
10 

9 
15 


5 
1 
4 
3 
2 
4 
1 


15 

2fl 
15 
26 
14 
12 
18 
30 

14 
14 
12 
16 
24 
24 

ii 

i2 
37 
10 
14 
10 
15 

16 
25 
11 
11 
16 
23 

9 
18 
22 
10 
14 

8 
15 
12 
16 
22 
15 
15 
14 
18 
16 
16 
11 

i9 
26 
9 
20 
30 
14 
16 

6 
15 
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Nnmberof- 

Name  of  Station. 

Number  of— 

NuMOf  Stfttion. 

Actual 
flnw  at- 
tended. 

Men  in 
theBri. 
gadoi. 

Actual    Men  in 
tended,  gadee. 

Coantry  Companies— c<<f. 
Tamat  

3 
13 

4 
3 
5 

14 
18 
20 
12 
12 
15 

Country  Companies— e<c/. 
Wiokham 

6 

2 

4 

13 

WaggaWam^ 

Wilcannia    

WaUsend.  West 

Windsor  

Waratahand  Mayfield. 

Wellington 

Wollongong 

16 

Yass 

23 

Wentworth 

Younff  

Fbiendlt  Societies. 

The  position  occupied  by  Friendly  Societies  at  the  present  day  is  a  most 
important  one,  on  account  of  the  strong  influence  which  tney  exert  on  the 
welfare  of  the  industrial  classes  of  the  population ;  and  recognising  the 
services  which  they  render  to  the  community  by  the  inculcation  of  habits 
of  thrift,  and  the  reUef  of  cases  of  distress  which  it  would  otherwise  be  the 
duty  of  the  pubUc  to  alleviate,  the  State,  while  forbidding  the  carrying  on 
of  operations  by  an  unregistered  society,  and  imposing  a  penalty  on  each 
member  of  its  committee  should  it  accept  money  in  consideration  of  any 
interest  therein,  grants  certain  privileges  to  societies  whose  rules  have  been 
certified  to  by  the  Registrar  as  being  in  conformity  with  the  law.  These 
privileges  are  as  follow  : — 

1.  A  registered  Society  can  legally  hold  land  and  other  kinds  of  property 

in  the  names  of  trustees^  such  property  passing  from  one  trustee 
to  another  by  the  mere  fact  of  appointment,  and  can  carry  on  all 
legal  proceedings  in  the  trustees'  names. 

2.  The  Society  has  a  remedy  on  summary  conviction  whenever  any 

person — 

(a)  Obtains  possession  of  its  property  by  false  representation 

or  imposition ; 

(b)  Having  possession  of  any  of  its  property,  withholds  or 

misappUes  it ; 

(c)  Wilfully  applies  any  part  of  such  property  to  purposes 

other  than  those  expressed  or  directed  by  the  rules  and 
authorised  by  the  Act. 

3.  If  an  officer  of  the  Society  dies  or  becomes  bankrupt  or  insolvent, 

or  if  an  execution  is  issued  against  him  whilst  he  has  money  or 
property  of  the  Society  in  his  possession  by  virtue  of  his  office, 
the  trustees  of  the  Society  are  entitled  to  claim  such  money  or 
property  in  preference  to  any  other  creditors. 

4.  The  documents  of  the  Society  are  free  from  stamp  duty. 

5.  The  Society  can  admit  members  under  twenty-one  and  take  from 

them  binding  receipts,  which  would  otherwise  be  of  no  effect. 

6.  If  it  invests  money  on  mortgage,  such  mortgages  can  be  discharged 

by  a  mere  endorsed  receipt  without  reconveyance. 

7.  Its  officers  are  legally  bound  to  render  account  and  give  up  all  money 

or  property  in  their  possession  on  demand  or  notice,  and  may  be 
compeUed  to  do  so. 

8.  Disputes  can  be  legally  settled  according  to  the  Society's  own  rules. 
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9.  Members  of  registered  Friendly  Societies  have  the  privilege  of  legally 

insuring  money,  on  the  deaths  of  their  wives  and  children,  for 
I  their  funeral  expenses,   without  having -an  insurable  interest  in 

their  lives. 

10.  Members  of  registered  Societies  may  dispose  at  death  of  sums  pay« 
able  by  the  Society  by  written  nomination  without  a  will ;  and 
this  nomination  may  be  made  by  youths  of  sixteen,  who  cannot 
make  a  will  till  they  are  twenty-one. 

11.  Where  there  is  no  will  and  no  nomination,  the  trustees  may  dis- 
tribute sums  without  letters  of  administration  being  taken  out. 
(A  person  who  should  do  so  in  any  other  case  would  make  himself 
liable  for  the  debts  of  the  deceased.) 

Most  of  the  Friendly  Societies  operating  in  New  South  Wales  were  founded 
by  old  members  of  English  orders  who  had  emigrated  to  Australia  before 
the  light  of  public  investigation  had  been  thrown  upon  the  business  of  the 
societies  in  Great  Britain,  and  an  exposure  made  of  the  unscientific  principles 
on  which  they  were  being  conducted.  Accordingly,  the  societies  established 
in  this  State  were  from  the  commencement  worked  under  a  fallacious  system, 
which  was  regarded  as  perfect ;  and  as  soon  as  it  was  discovered  that  there 
was  an  accumulation  of  funds,  the  members  looked  upon  the  money  as  th^ir 
personal  property — in  fact,  as  profit  derived  from  their  exertions.  They 
argued  that  any  probable  change  from  the  existing  satisfactory  condition  of 
affairs  would  be  fully  compensated  for  by  the  introduction  of  younger 
members,  who  in  their  turn  would  be  satisfied  with  the  present,  and  trust 
to  others  in  the  future ;  and  any  proposal  for  the  application  to  their  affairs 
of  the  scientific  principles  which  governed  the  operations  of  friendly  societies 
elsewhere  was  strenuously  opposed  as  unnecessary,  until  very  recently,  when 
many  leading  members  were  induced,  owing  to  the  rapid  depletion  of  the 
fundEs  of  their  orders,  to  give  serious  consideration  to  their  position. 

One  of  the  principal  causes  which  raised  this  false  feeling  of  security  was 
that  in  times  of  general  prosperity  many  employers  paid  good  workmen 
their  wages  during  short  periods  of  sickness  in  order  to  retain  their  services, 
and  members  in  receipt  of  high  wages  and  in  tolerably  easy  circumstances 
did  not  feel  the  necessity  of  accepting  assistance  from  their  lodges.  Also, 
it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  in  those  years  the  members  were  young,  and 
even  if  all  claims  had  been  preferred  it  is  probable  that  the  benefits  would 
not  have  amounted  to  a  large  sum,  so  that  the  funds  of  the  societies  could 
not  do  otherwise  than  increase  in  spite  of  the  inadequate  scale  of  contribu- 
tions charged.  An  examination  of  the  records  of  the  registration  of  amended 
rules  shows  what  the  accumulation  of  capital  led  to :  in  many  cases  the 
members  of  a  society  thought  it  right  not  only  to  lower  their  contributions, 
but  at  the  same  time  to  increase  the  benefits  given.  The  inevitable  results 
have  happened :  the  members  have  grown  older,  the  claims  on  account  of 
sickness  and  death  have  increased,  and  the  depression  in  trade  has  compelled 
those  out  of  employment  to  come  upon  the  ^imds  whenever  possible,  so  that 
many  of  the  societies  now  existing  are  in  a  state  of  insolvency. 

As  has  already  been  stated,  when  the  fallacy  underlying  the  old  S3rstem 
of  conducting  the  afiairs  of  the  societies  had  been  so  forcibly  exploded,  some 
attempt  was  made  to  place  afiairs  on  a  sound  basis,  but  the  steps  taken  by 
many  of  the  older  members  were  halting  and  uncertain ;  they  conceded 
that  an  error  of  judgment  was  committed  in  the  past,  but  were  unwilling 
to  tax  themselves  to  any  considerable  extent  for  the  purpose  of  placing 
matters  upon  a  better  footing.  At  the  same  time  they  were  convinced  that 
no  new  members  should  be  admitted  unless  they  paid  according  to  a 
properly-adjusted  scale  of  contributions.    It  became,  therefore,  necessary  for 
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PsdiMiient  to  pkoe  the  societies  into  a  more  satiafaustory  position  by  legis- 
latv^e  action.  This  was  done  by  the  Act  No.  31  of  ld9(^,  assented  to  on  the 
5th  Becember  ol  that  year.    The  main  points  of  tiie  Act  ase : — 

1.  The  recognition  of  the  authority  of  the  grand  lodges  over  the  sub- 
ordinate branches. 
The  enlargement  of  the  powers  of  the  Registrar  in  the  direction  of  the 
inspection  of  the  lodge-books  and  the  initiation  of  prosecutions  in 
cases  of  defalcation. 

3.  The  re-regbtration  of  all  existing  sodeties,  and  the  power  giv«n  to 

the  Registrar  to  insist  upon  the  adoption  of  an  adequate  scale  of 
contributions  before  granting  registration. 

4.  The  provision  for  a  quinquennial  valuation,  and  the  power  to  enforce 

the  improvement  of  the  scale  of  contributions,  if  this  should  be 
shown  to  be  inadequate  by  the  valuation. 

This  Act  was  amended  in  1900,  again  in  1901,  and  again  in  1906,  the  principal 
amendments  being  the  extension  of  the  period  for  registration  to  June,  1902> 
and  provision  that  existing  societies  may  be  re-regbtered  for  five  years  coii- 
ditionally  upon  members  who  join  before  the  registration  contributing  not 
less  than  at  present,  and  new  members  on  an  adequate  scale  to  be  certified  to 
by  an  actuary^  The  further  re-registration  at  the  end  of  the  period  indicated 
mR  be  contingent  on  the  Registrar  being  satisfied  that  the  society  has  improved 
its  financial  position  in  respect  to  the  old  members,  or  that  the  society  has 
adopted  an  adequate  scale  of  contributions.  The  Amendment  Act  of  1906 
provides  for  the  compulsory  registration  of  all  Friendly  Societies  within  six 
months  from  the  commencement  of  the  Act. 

The  following  table  shows  the  progress  in  the  number  of  societies,  branches^ 
and  members,  during  the  seven  years  ended  31st  December,  1905  : — 


Year  ended 
Slat  December. 

Branches. 

Memben. 

No. 

No. 

1899 

768 

78,24fi 

1900 

780 

82,994 

1901 

863 

89,684 

1902 

936 

91,014 

1903 

1,023 

94,044 

1904 

1,139 

97,952 

1905 

1,195 

101,463 

The  receipts  and  expenditure  of  the  societies  for  the  seven  years  ended 
31st  December,  1905,  are  set  forth  in  the  following  statement : — 


Reoeipta. 

Expenditure. 

w 

Propositiou, 
Initiation. 

BeffiatraHon, 

Clearance 

Fee», 

and  Contri- 
butions. 

In- 
terwt. 

Other 
Raoeipte. 

Total. 

Sick  Pay 

and 
Puneml 
Benefits. 

Medical 
Attend- 
ance and 
Medicine. 

Manage- 

ment 
Expenses. 

other 
Expen- 
ditare. 

TotaL 

1899 
IfiOO 
1901 
1902 
1908 
1904 
1906 

& 

284,409 
249,886 
271,266 
303,689 
244,666 
279,691 
294,842 

& 

17,126 
18,874 
21,808 
24,704 
26,794 
28,300 
84,325 

16,406 
27,889 
24,478 
27,196 
35,102 
58,150 
61,299 

206,939 
296,018 
317,682 
360,638 
806.56S 
366,141 
390.466 

1 

86,707 

88,027 

102,179 

108,989 

1     97,097 

'   109,874 

^  113,846 

61,67Q 
06,966 
71,266 
88,286 
78,868 
94,077 
98.990 

& 

68,016 
70,180 

76,5n 
92,064 
88,216 
87,906 
40,766 

£ 

90,996 
29,147 
29,896 
28,996 
24,668 
91,189 
00,802 

2SS.S0S 

2S4,S8ft 

m^m 

800,288 

239,429 
833,046 
814,402 
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The  figures  for  yean  prior  to  19€6  indude  partieulars  respecting  some 
societies  which  had  been  rogidteced  under  the  repealed  Act,  and  which, 
although  remaining  unregistered  under  the  existing  law,  were  viewed  as 
contemplating  registration.  These  societies,  however,  have  elected  to  remain 
as  unregistered  bodies.  Furthermore,  the  figures  for  1903  and  subsequent 
years  do  not  include  the  particulars  of  certain  societies  designed  to  meet 
the  requirements  of  a  few  special  groups  of  people  in  relation  to  mine 
accidenits  and  other  peculiar  types  of  benefit,  which  are  not  in  the  same 
dkt^gory  as  that  of  Friendly  Societies  proper. 

The  total  cases  of  sickness  came  to  13,348,  at  a  total  cost  of  £83,375»  or  an 
avevftge  amount  of  sick  pay  of  £4  10s.  Ud.  per  member.  The  total  xeoeipta 
were  £390,466,  and  the  expenditure  amounted  to  £314,492. 

The  total  funds  of  the  Friendly  SooietieB  at  the  end  of  1905  aaMMiiled  t^ 
£96(\668,  and  were  invested  as  fc^ovs  : — 


Cl«wifloftUon 


Invested-^ 

Mortgage     ...,, 

Pnhlic  Fuftcto 

With  District  or  OraDd  Lodge. 

Savings  Banks    

Other  Banks  

Purchase  of  Buildings  

Other  Freehold  Property 

Other  Investments «.. 

Uninvested — 

Cash  not  bearing  Interest    

Illegally  in  use  

Overdraft 

Total 


SlckooM 
Food. 


Funeml 
Fi&nd. 


£ 

160*614 

15,666 

180,331 
30,882 
58.391 
27,184 
14,580 

30,826 

7.537 

-)  1.404 


549,949 


£ 

148.375 

49»673 


76,209 
9,671 

28,833 
2,069 
2.177 

8,401 

4,183 
(-)       9 


329,582 


Medieal&nd 

Itoiumeinont 

Fund. 


£ 

7.778 
872 

1,155 
18,770 

2,546 
20,368 

1,875 

2,094 

12,612 
156 

(-)  11,718 


56,508 


Other 
Funds. 


£ 

5,903 
91 
49 

8,691 
93 

3,062 
969 

1,874 

4,076 

491 

(-)  670 


24,629 


Total. 

£ 

322,670 
65.70) 
27,14r 

284,001 
43,192 

110,654 
32.09T 
20,125 

55,915 

12.367 

(-)  13,801 


960,668 


Tbe  benefits  promised  by  Friendly  Societies  are,  in  kind,  much  the  same- 
in  all  societies,  and  usually  comprise  medical  attendance  and  medicine  foi  a 
member  and  bis  family,  sick  pay — generally  £1  per  week  for  the  first  aix 
months,  reduced  thereafter  to  15s.  or  lOs. ;  allowance  in  the  event  of  the 
death  of  a  member's  wife,  and  funeral  money  to  his  wife  on  the  death  of  a 
member.  The  Act  limits  the  amount  payable  on  the  death  of  a  memb^  to- 
£200,  and  no  annuity  can  be  granted  above  £50,  but  there  is  no  limit  to  the 
aaaount  of  sick  pay,  althou^  the  rules  of  some  societies  limit  the  tcytal 
amount  receivable  weekly  to  42s.,  nor  to  the  number  of  societies  to  whick 
one  person  may  belong,  and  from  which  he  may  receive  benefits,  but  the 
combined  benefits  must  not  exceed  the  above-menti(med  amounts. 

In  addition  to  the  Friendly  Societies  properly  so  called,  some  of  tiie 
registeied  Trade  Unions  give  benefits  analogous  to  those  of  the  societiee 
mentioned  above.  The  benefits,  however,  are  usually  smaller  in  amount, 
seldom  exceeding  12s.  a  week  for  sick  pay,  and  £7  in  case  ol  death.  A  few 
Trade  Unions  abo  make  allowances  to  thi^  members  when  they  are  out  of 
emplo3rmont. 
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Money  Obdbbs  and  Postal  Notzs. 

The  money  order  and  postal  note  systems  are  worked  in  conjunction  with 
the  Posts  and  Telegraph  Department.  Under  the  money  order  system,  money 
may  be  transmitted  bom  any  part  of  New  South  Wales  where  an  office  is 
open  to  any  part  of  the  civilised  world.  The  orders  are  sent  either  direct 
to  the  place  of  payment  or  through  intermediary  agencies,  all  places  within 
New  South  Wales  or  the  neighbouring  States  being  d^lt  with  direct,  while 
to  places  outside  Australia  the  intermediary  system  is  applied.  Under  the 
postal  note  system  exchanges  are  effected  throughout  the  (commonwealth ; 
but  its  original  object  was  to  afford  means  of  transmitting  amounts  of  £1 
and  under  to  places  within  the  State.  As  regards  small  remittances  within 
the  State,  the  money  order  and  postal  note  systems  cover  somewhat  the 
same  ground ;  but  as  the  convenience  both  of  sender  and  receiver  is  in  favour 
of  the  postal  note,  it  is  anticipated  that  the  money  order  system  will  be 
almost  entirely  confined  to  business  of  more  than  £1. 

The  money  order  system  was  adopted  in  January,  1863.  In  that  year 
there  were  three  orders  issued  for  every  100  persons  in  the  State,  and  the  total 
value  of  the  orders  was  £53,862 ;  while  in  1905  the  number  had  risen  to 
39  per  100  inhabitants,  and  the  total  value  to  £2,076,146.  The  growth 
of  the  business  has  been  mainly  due  to  the  extension  of  the  sphere  of  opera- 
tions, both  locally  and  elsewhere,  and  to  the  greater  appreciation  of  the 
system^  especially  by  the  wage-earning  class  of  the  community.  Appended 
is  a  statement  of  the  business  transacted  in  1905  : — 


lasued  in  New  South  Wales. 


Drawn  < 


NumbeH    Value. 


Drawn  on  New  South  Wale 


Inued  and  paid  in— 


Number    Vahie. 


r>oinmonwealth  of  Auvtralia— 

New  South  Walee    

Victoria 

Queensland   

South  Australia  

Western  Australia 

Tasmania   

New  Zealand 

United  Kingdom  and  Europe  .... 

Germany  (including  Samoa)    

Italy 

Canada    

UnitedStates   

India   

Ceylon 

Straits  Settlements 

Hong  Kong    

Cape  of  Good  Hope    

NaUl    

Maurithis  

Fiji  

Transvaal    

Orange  River  Colony 


4S0,S06 

26,767 

10,S28 

10,867 

8,311 

2,615 

6,461 

28,718 

1,074 

783 

387 

4,505 

1,860 

161 

20 

690 

150 

7C 

26 

104 

158 

4 


Total 679,810    2,076,146 


£ 

1,746,866 

98,747 

41,402 

37,071 

18,009 

10,106 

20,832 

66,752 

4,445 

3,458 

1,224 

9,603 

17,556 

802 

72 

2,082 

680 

442 

69 

245 

614 

20 


Commonwealth  of  Australia- 
New  South  Wales  

Victoria    

Queensland 

South  Australia 

Western  Australia 

Tasmania 

New  Zealand  

United  Kingdom  and  Europe. . . 

Germany  (including  Samoa). .. . 

Italy 


United  States 

India 

Ceylon 

Straits  Settlements  . 

Hong  Kong 

Cane  of  Good  Hope  . 

Mauritius*.*.'.*.*.'.*.'.'.'.*. 

Fiji 

Transvaal  


Total 


460,2t6 

15,487 

10.668 

6,964 

17,262 

7,107 

84,544 

18.784 

1,070 

14 

470 

2,042 

476 

118 

106 

802 

1.078 

1,047 

27 

1.719 

2,460 


£ 

1.7B7.220 
6:.6B0 
76,642 
24,108 
72.749 


78.474 

41,606 

7,408 

79 

2.013 

7.684 

1.640 

829 

281 

9» 

4,110 

4,790 

187 

4,706 

1S.6S6 


663,896 


2,182,620 


Hie  following  table  covers  a  period  of  ten  years,  and  distinguishes  orders 
drawn  on  New  South  Wales  from  those  drawn  on  other  countries.  It  will 
be  seen  that  the  amount  of  money  transmitted  to  countries  outside  New 
South  Wales  was  exceeded  by  the  money  received  in  every  year  except 
the  first  of  the  decennial  period.  In  the  months  of  August,  September, 
and  October  large  numbers  of  shearers  are  at  work  in  various  parts  of  the 
State ;  many  of  them  are  but  temporary  visitors,  whose  homes  are  in  Victoria 
and  other  adjoining  States,  and  during  their  stay  in  New  South  Wales  they 
transmit  a  portion  of  their  earnings  to  their  families,  so  that  the  balance  of 
exchanges,  so  far  as  Victoria  is  concerned,  is  habitually  against  New  South 
Wales.    There  is  also  a  considerable  remittance  from  the  State  to  Ghreat 
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Britain  and  Ireland,  lepieBenting  aid  sent  to  rolativee.  On  the  other  hand 
bread-winners  belonging  to  New  South  Wales,  but  now  seeking  their  fortune 
elsewhere,  make  remittances  to  their  families  who  have  remained  behind ; 
the  principal  remittances  of  this  kind  are  received  from  Western  Australia, 
Queensland,  and  the  Cape  of  Qood  Hope  : — 


laraed  in  New  Sooth  Wales. 

Drawn  on  New  South  Walea. 

Year. 

Drawn  on 

New  &>ath 

Walea. 

Drawn  on 

other 
Coontriea. 

TotaL 

iMuedand 
paid  in 

NewSoath 
Walea. 

iMuedin 

other 

Coantrien 

and  paid  in 

N.tf.W. 

T6UL 

1896 
1897 
1898 
1899 
1900 
1901 
1902 
1903 
1904 
1905 

£ 
J46i866 

£ 
294,039 
302,820 
309,377 
3J6,123 
325,413 
342,366 
324,524 
318,102 
316,958 
329,280 

£ 

1,          )5 
1,          W 

1.       ri 

h          J7 
I,          $8 
],          19 
1,          )6 

1.  14 

2,  \6 

£ 

£ 
413,480 
409,647 
869,557 
848,084 
362,822 
378,801 
371,873 
392,714 
408,552 
425,400 

2 

£ 

The  sjnstem  of  postal  notes  has  naturally  caused  a  reduction  of  money- 
order  business,  but  when  full  allowance  is  made  on  this  score  it  will  be  found 
that  there  has  been  a  considerable  falling  ofE  in  the  number  and  amount  of 
transactions  since  1892 ;  the  same  shrinkage  is  visible  in  almost  every  form 
of  mercantile  activity. 

It  is  the  practice  of  New  South  Wales  to  pay  a  commission  to  those  countries 
to  which  money  is  transmitted  in  proportion  to  the  amoimt  of  the  orders 
forwarded  to  each,  the  rate  of  commission  varying  from  ^  to  1  per  cent.,  and 
a  similar  allowance  b  made  to  the  State  by  oountries  doing  a  return  business. 
The  amounts  paid  and  received  by  the  State  on  this  account  during  the  last 
ten  years  were  as  follow : — 


Year. 

Paid. 

Receired. 

£ 

£ 

1896 

1,812 

2,326 

1897 

1,890 

2,290 

1898 

1,901 

2,075 

1899 

1,925 

1,964 

1900 

1,980 

2,031 

1901 

2,106 

2,118 

1902 

2,000 

2,093 

1903 

2,094 

2,206 

1904 

2,082 

2,256 

1905 

1,821 

2,240 

The  maximum  amount  of  single  orders  to  the  United  Kingdom,  Germany 
(including  Samoa  and  other  German  protectorates)  Canada,  Fiji,  New  Zealand, 
Cape  Colony,  Orange  River  Colony,  Transvaal,  Natal,  Hongkong,  India, 
Ceylon,  Straits  Settlements,  and  Egypt,  is  £40  ;  also  to  Peru  and  the  British 
Protectorate  of  Somaliland ;  but  no  single  order  payable  in  Italy,  or  the 
United  States,  can  be  issued  for  more  than  £20 ;  to  all  other  places  the 
limit  is  £10.  The  following  reduced  rates  of  commission  on  interstate  money 
orders  came  into  force  on  1st  February,  1906.  Not  exceeding  £2,  6d. ; 
£2  to  £5,  9d.  ;  each  additional  £5  or  fraction  thereof,  9d.  up  to  a  maximum 
of  £20  per  money  order.     The  commission  on  orders  payable  in  the  United 
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ISAtigdom^  other  Britifih  Fosseteions,  and  foreign  ooontlies  »  at  the  mte  of 
6d.  for  each  £  or  fraction  thereof.  The  total  amount  of  oommiasion  oolleeted 
fi*om  the  public  for  each  of  the  ten  years  from  1898  to  1905  ie  given  below, 
and  fAm  the  exccM  of  receipts  over  payments  shown  in  the  preceding  table  : — 


Tear. 

Ck>nimi8sion 
reoeived. 

Other  OlMifitHes. 

NetOoneotioM. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1896 

15,232 

514 

16.746 

1897 

16,133 

400 

16,533 

1898 

16,110 

174 

15,284 

1899 

15,874 

39 

16,913 

1900 

16,296 

51 

16,347 

1901 

17,650 

12 

17,662 

1902 

19,016 

93 

19,109 

1909 

19,265 

112 

19,377 

1904 

19,091 

174 

19,265 

1905 

19,813 

419 

19,732 

No  allowance  has  been  made  for  the  stamp  duty  of  Id.  charged  on  all  orders 
issued  in  New  South  Wdes,  and  of  2d.  imposed  on  all  orders  of  £2  and  up 
wards^  issued  elsewhere,  paid  in  the  State. 

Postal  notes  were  first  issued  in  New  South  Wales  on  ttie  1st  October, 
ld9S,  under  the  autiiority  of  a  specuil  Act  of  the  Legisktuie. 

The  transactions  for  the  ten  years  ended  1905  were  as  fbllow : — 


New  South  Wales  Postal  Notes. 

Postal  Notes  of  other  States  of  the  Commonwealth  of 
Av^stralia  paid  in  New  South  Wiiw. 

Tatr. 

Paid  in 

New  SoQtb 

Wales. 

Paid  in  other 

states  of  the 

Oommon- 

wealthof 

Australia. 

Total 
Value. 

TV>tal 
Value. 

TicHoria. 

Qaeens- 
land. 

South 
Australia. 

Western 
Australia. 

Tas- 
mania. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

ISM 

304,234 

20,412 

824,64« 

8,499 

5.689 

1,670 

600 

16,364 

1897 

354,200 

28,021 

8n,281 

9,806 

6,068 

1,098 

670 

17,686 

1898 

896,224 

28.888 

420,112 

10,713 

7.636 

1,773 

712 

20,834 

1899 

424.645 

2530S 

449,948 

11,613 

M,S01 

2,118 

979 

26,011 

1900 

462,087 

26,806 

488,483 

12,207 

9,899 

2.209 

1.047 

26,363 

1901 

482,067 

26,866 

508,432 

12,662 

9,300 

2,629 

163 

1,029 

26,673 

1902 

472,684 

33,474 

506,158 

18,846 

12,899 

4,638 

a.»2 

1.880 

41,364 

1903 

525,423 

66,181 

681,604 

23,343 

17.883 

5,222 

5.856 

8,098 

66,361 

1904 

581,931 

78^640 

655,471 

27,013 

1,116 

5,844 

7,M1 

8.697 

M,750 

1906 

637,466 

86,703 

723,168 

86,084 

28,636 

8,762 

9,170 

6.712 

87,108 

NoTB.— The  values  shown  above  represent  postal  notes  and  affixed  stamps. 

No  commission  is  paid  by  one  State  to  another  in  respect  of  notes  obtained 
for  interstate  use»  but  revenue  is  secured  by  the  charge  of  poundage  both 
by  t}ie  State  in  which  a  note  is  issued  and  by  that  in  which  it  is  cashed.  The 
poundage  collected  in  New  South  Wales  during  1896  was  £7,839 ;  during 
1897,  £9,092 ;  during  1898,  £10,099 ;  during  1899,  £10,966 ;  during  1900, 
£11,850;  during  1901,  £12,141 ;  during  1902,  £11,022  ;  during  1903,  £11,627; 
during  1904,  £12,921  ;  and  during  1905,  £14,262. 
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Prior  to  the  1st  Janaaij,  188^  tiie  traosactiozis  in  iDBolTBucy  were  carried 
est  under  a  Commissioner  of  Insolvent  Estates,  but  under  the  Act  of  1887, 
and  the  amendments  of  1888  and  1896  which  were  consoUdated  under  the  Act 
25  of  18d8,the  law  is  administered  by  a  Judge  in  Bankruptcy.  On  the  passage 
of  the  Act  of  1887  it  was  anticipated  that  a  much  healthier  tone  in  trade 
would  ensue,  and  that  there  would  be  a  considerable  reduction  in  the  number 
of  debtors  who  would  have  recourse  to  the  law  to  reUeve  theni  of  their  obliga- 
dons.  The  impression  then  formed  was  not,  however,  realised  in  the  earlier 
jeacs  of  the  eperatim  of  the  Act,  and  seqaestrations  were  just  as  numerous 
as  under  the  repealed  Act.  A  decided  improvement,  however,  has  taken 
place  since  1899.  During  the  eighteen  years  in  which  the  present  farw  has 
been  in  force  16,823  petitiooB  in  bankruptcy  have  been  received ;  of  these 
14,201  were  filed  by  the  bankrupts  themselves,  and  2,622  on  behalf  of 
creditors.  In  649  cases  the  petitions  were  either  refused  or  withdrawn,  leaving 
the  total  sequestrations  actually  made  at  16,174.  The  following  statement 
shows  the  number  of  bankruptcy  petitions  for  each  of  the  eighteen  years 
during  which  the  existing  law  has  been  in  force : — 


Year. 

PeUtkins  in  Bankruptoy. 

Petitions 

withdrawn, 

refused, 

etc. 

iequestration 
Orders 

Voluntary. 

Oompulaory. 

ToteL 

granted. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

1888 

736 

116 

851 

28 

823 

1889 

935 

166 

1,101 

39 

1,062 

1890 

1,079 

164 

1,243 

50 

1,193 

1891 

1,016 

222 

1,238 

49 

1,189 

1892 

1,267 

239 

1,506 

43 

1,463 

(1893 

1,535 

209 

1,744 

59 

.    1,685 

1894 

1,364 

148 

1,512 

47 

1,465 

1895 

1,080 

200 

1,280 

61 

1,219 

1896 

937 

149 

1,086 

46 

1,040 

1897 

755 

90 

845 

19 

826 

1898 

677 

108 

785 

31 

754 

1899 

561 

112 

683 

21 

612 

1900 

518 

122 

640 

38 

602 

»01 

359 

103 

462 

24 

438 

M» 

373 

112 

486 

» 

458 

li93 

306 

m 

483 

29 

463 

1964 

852 

189 

4#1 

30 

461 

1906 

332 

106 

438 

17 

421 

Tot»l.«.,. 

14*201 

2,622 

16^23 

6i0 

16,174 

The  otatnnent  indicates  that  a  regular  decreaae  in  the  number  of  seqiM^s- 
tratjona  has  taken  place  since  the  financial  crisis  of  1893,  the  total  for  1905 
beimg  only  (»a-&>iirth  of  that  in  the  year  first  mentioned,  and  even  402 
bis  than  in  the  fairly  prosperous  year  of  1888.  Added  to  the  inoreaae  in 
the  savings  of  the  people,  and  the  poraticm  disclosed  by  the  Uf e  assvranee 
,  tUs  is  an  indication  of  the  growing  pcosperi^  of  the  State. 
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There  are  three  ways  by  which  a  bankrupt  may  obtain  his  discharge — 
by  the  sequestration  order  made  against  him  being  annulled,  by  the  release 
of  his  estate,  or  by  a  certificate  of  £scharge  being  granted  to  him.  The  bulk 
of  the  certificates  issued  are  obtained  under  the  last-mentioned  head ;  only 
31  sequestration  orders  have  been  annulled,  and  323  estates  have  been  released 
since  the  existing  Act  has  been  in  force,  while  1,763  certificates  of  discharge 
have  been  granted.  The  number  of  certificates  issued  from  the  1st  January, 
1888,  to  31st  December,  1905,  was  as  follows  :— 


YCAT. 

OM«n 
annuUed. 

EiUtM 
releaMd. 

0«rtiflcatet 

of  Dboharge 

gnmted. 

Oompodtioot 
Moepted. 

Total 

Ctrtliloatat 

iMuad. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

1888 

••• 

26 

5 

32 

1889 

... 

14 

114 

7 

135 

1890 

... 

95 

4 

103 

1891 

... 

309 

... 

312 

1892 

1 

19 

185 

... 

205 

1803 

... 

152 

2 

160 

1894 

••» 

... 

147 

... 

147 

1895 

... 

12 

1^. 

154 

1896 

1    . 

21 

95 

1 

118 

1897 

1 

25 

66 

1 

93 

1898 

... 

23 

58 

... 

81 

1890 

2 

23 

62 

3 

90 

1900 

8 

27 

53 

1 

84 

1901 

4 

32 

58 

... 

94 

1902 

4 

36 

73 

... 

118 

1903 

4 

24 

45 

1 

74 

1904 

6 

23 

38 

... 

67 

1005 

5 

30 

45 

... 

80 

Total 

31 

323 

1,763 

25 

2,142 

The  estates  in  respect  of  which  certificates  of  discharge  or  release  were  granted 
numbered  2,086,  or  nearly  13  per  cent,  of  the  total  sequestrations.  Li  some 
few  cases  application  is  made  for  a  certificate  and  refused ;  taking  these  into 
consideration  it  would  appear  that  out  of  100  bankrupts,  87  are  unable  or 
too  indifEerent  to  take  the  necessary  steps  to  free  themselves  from  bank- 
ruptcy. Under  the  law  the  property  of  an  uncertificated  bankrupt,  even  if 
acquired  subsequently  to  sequestration,  is  liable  to  seizure  on  behalf. of 
unsatisfied  creditors,  and  as  apphcations  for  certificates  of  discharge  are 
the  exception  rather  than  the  rule,  it  would  appear  that  the  great  majority 
of  bankrupts  neither  attain  nor  hope  to  attain  a  position  in  which  they  are 
likely  to  be  disturbed  by  unsatisfied  creditors.  Before  a  certificate  is  granted 
aU  fees  owing  to  the  Court  and  official  assignees  must  be  paid,  and  it  is  certain 
that  not  a  few  who  elect  to  remain  uncertificated  do  so  in  order  to  avoid 
payment  of  these  fees.  The  number  of  sequestrations  during  the  eighteen 
years  the  Act  has  been  in  force  was  16,174,  and  of  these  14,032  remain 
uncertificated.  During  1906  the  total  number  of  sequestrations  was  421 ; 
the  liabilities  accordii^  to  bankrupts'  schedules,  were  £289,220,  and  the 
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assets  amounted  to  £160^123.    Tlie  qualification  "  according  to  bankrupts' 
schedules  "  is  necessary,  as  the  returns  of  assets  and  liabilities  established 
•  after  investigation  bv  the  Court  difEer  widely  from  those  furnished  by  bank- 
rupts : — 


Nominal— 

LUbUitiaf. 

AMets. 

Deficiency. 

No. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1888 

823 

659,307 

459,677 

199,630 

1889 

1,002 

794,603 

396.723 

397,880 

1890 

1,193 

1,203,685 

540,726 

662,959 

1891 

1,189 

989.778 

454,211 

535,567 

1892 

1,463 

2,035,316 

793.045 

1,242,271 

1893 

1,685 

1,527.985 

903,763 

622.222 

1894 

1,465 

1.852,235 

995.935 

856,300 

1895 

1,219 

1,142,637 

747.053 

395,584 

1896 

1,040 

627,314 

409,928 

217,386 

1897 

826 

610,111 

347,469 

262,642 

1898 

754 

603,563 

263,500 

342,063 

1899 

612 

321,913 

175,345 

146.568 

1900 

602 

743,887 

328,053 

415,834 

1901 

438 

207,092 

103,478 

103,614 

1902 

458 

281,204 

124,427 

166,777 

1903 

463 

230.429 

123,037 

107,392 

1904 

461 

440.063 

252,293 

187,770 

1905 

421 

289,220 

160,123 

129,097 

Total   

16,174 

14,562,342 

7,680,786 

6,981,556 

The  dividend  rates  paid  on  the  amount  of  proved  liabilities  of  estates 
which  have  been  wound-up  are  not  given,  as  to  establish  such  would  involve 
an  investigation  of  the  transactions  in  each  estate ;  and  even  this  operation 
would  not  result  in  complete  returns  being  established,  as  there  are  many 
estates  which  remain  unsettled  over  a  long  period  of  years.  There  are  two 
official  assignees  to  assist  the  Court  in  winding-up  the  estates.  Each  official 
pays  all  money  received  by  him  to  the  Registrar  in  Bankruptcy,  who  places 
the  amount  to  the  credit  of  the  Bankruptcy  Estates  Account,  from  which  all 
charges,  fees,  and  dividends  are  met.  The  official  assignees  are  also  required 
to  furnish  quarterly  statements  of  the  transactions  in  each  estate  during 
that  period,  and  the  figures  given  in  the  two  statements  following  were 
obtained  from  these  returns.    The  charges  imder  each  head  were  : — 


Peremptoiy  Chaiigei. 

Paid  into 
CkMMoUdated  Revenue. 

Legal 

CommiMion 
to  Official 
Aaaignees. 

Total 
Charges 

Year. 

Bent, 

Auction. 

Valuation, 
Labour,  etc. 

Court  Fee*. 

Percentage. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1896 

1,955 

22.488 

6,113 

1,321 

551 

4.665 

37.093 

1897 

1,617 

13,929 

8,100 

1,293 

691 

5,129 

30,759 

1S98 

1,519 

7,085 

4,438 

1.246 

348 

3.194 

17,830 

1899 

1,364 

6.435 

4,062 

1,062 

267 

3,031 

16.221 

1900 

913 

6,530 

2,996 

982 

331 

3,900 

15,662 

1001 

777 

6,172 

4,276 

881 

396 

3.224 

14.725 

1902 

941 

8.111 

3,936 

1,018 

307 

2,972 

17,284 

1903 

1,542 

6.426 

3,318 

1,077 

404 

3,125 

15.892 

1904 

1,237 

6,744 

4,168 

995 

292 

2,355 

16.791 

1905 

805 

4,878 

3,589 

971 

419 

2,678 

13,340 
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Tha  Mcial  aseigiieeB  receive  2|  per  cent,  on  the  snumnt  realiaed,  9mA 
%  simikr  rate  on  tke  ameimt  of  divideiids  declared;  m  addition  to  ti^ 
tlie  Judge  may  grant  spedal  remuneration.  The  dividends  paid  and  1^ 
undivided  baUmces  at  the  end  of  each  year  were  as  follow  : — 


Tear. 

DiiidendsPAid. 

Money  in  hands  of  OlBcial 
Aowgnew. 

Balaaoeof 

Banknipk^ 

Estates  Account. 

Unpaid  and  mi- 
claimed  Balaooea 

Unnakl 
Dividrads. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

^ 

1896 

31.657 

9,610 

747 

28,553 

1897 

37,900 

1,474 

1,065 

13,208 

1898 

19,566 

380 

^65 

12,609 

1899 

16,786 

206 

925 

14,660 

1900 

19,770 

1,269 

1,760 

17,684 

1901 

30,928 

6S9 

605 

11,537 

1902 

17y*39 

265 

1,139 

14,414 

1903 

25,698 

204 

1,366 

12,810 

1904 

17.202 

649 

14.748 

1905 

24,568 

143 

2,044 

15,217 

On  the  dOth  June,  I906i,  tboBre  i«iiiaiiied  to  the  ^edit  ol  the  Bankruptcy 
Unclaimed  Dividend  Fund  £3,318,  and  to  the  Bankruptcy  Suitors'  Fund, 
to  which  account  interest  earned  by  the  Unclaimed  Dividend  Fund  is  placed, 
the  a«m  of  £2,024^ 

District  Be^^skars  in  Bankruptcy  have  been  appointed  Idizoit^KNit  tbe 
State,  and  in  skost  instances  the  positions  are  filled  by  Pc^ce  Magistmtes 
or  o^et  court  officials.  Dntsict  Begistnws  have  1^  same  poirers  md  jnm* 
Action  as  t^e  Regbtrar  in  reiq>ect  to  examinataons  of  bankrupts  and  the 
teehiueal  business  of  l^e  court. 

The  following  table  gives  the  callings  of  persons  who  became  banknqvt 
during  1905;  no  trade,  however,  is  recorded  which  showed  less  than  10 
bankrupts: — 


Callinsr. 

No. 

'                            Gklling. 

No. 

56 
44 
28 
17 
16 
16 

Clerka 

14 

Minera   « 

Civil  Serranla   

13 

Hotel-keeDere 

Contractom    

11 

Farmers ..^ 

Others    (under     10     Sequestra- 
tions)     ... ...r,. 

219 

Storekeeper 

Total 

Agenti   • 

421 

The  foregoing  pages  deal  with  the  commercial  aspect  of  bankruptcy; 
other  information  relating  to  legal  procedure  will  be  found  in  the  drnpter 
dealing  with  Law  and  Crime. 
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Tbanbactionb  car  Rsal  Estats. 

The  Real  Property  Act,  which  was  consolidated  in  ISOO,  came  into  operation 
in  1862,  transactions  in  real  estate  previously  having  been  regulated  by  the 
Deeds  Registration  Act  of  1843.  The  Real  Property  Act  completely  revolu- 
tionised the  procedure  in  regard  to  land  transfers,  and  was  modelled  on  the 
lines  of  legislation  in  South  Australia  adopted  at  the  instance  of  Sir  R.  R. 
Torrens — ^hence  the  popular  name  of  Torrens'  Act.  The  chief  features  of 
the  Act  are  the  transferring  of  real  property  by  registration  of  title  instead 
of  by  deeds ;  the  absolute  indef easibility  of  the  title  when  registered  ;  and 
the  protection  afiorded  to  owners  against  possessory  claims,  as  a  title  issued 
under  the  Act  stands  good  notml^tanding  any  length  of  adverse  possession. 
From  the  passing  of  Torrens'  Act  all  lands  sold  by  the  Crown  were  conveyed 
to  the  purchasers  under  its  provisions,  and  the  provisions  of  the  old  law 
were  restricted  to  transactions  in  respect  of  grants  already  issued.  The  area 
for  which  grants  under  the  old  system  had  been  issued  to  1862  was  7,478,794 
acres ;  since  then  1,639,228  acres  have  been  brought  under  the  provisions 
of  Torrens'  Act,  so  that  the  area  still  under  the  Deeds  Registration  Act  is 
5,839,566  acres. 

Lands  are  allowed  to  be  placed  under  Torrens'  Act  only  when  their  titles 
are  found  to  be  undiaUengeaUe ;  but  thousands  of  acres  are  broi^ht  under 
the  Act  during  the  course  of  every  yeax,  so  that  it  is  merely  a  question  of 
time  when  the  whole  of  the  lands  of  tiie  State  will  be  under  a  uni^)nn  system. 
The  area  of  Crown  lands  eonv^red,  and  of  private  lands  brought  under  the 
Real  Property  Act  during  the  decade  ended  1905  was  as  follows  : — 


Year. 


Croim  Laadi  oeaTij«d 
under  the  Act 


Area. 


Valae. 


Private  Lands  brought 

under  the 

Beal  Property  Act 


Area. 


Value. 


TbteL 


Area. 


Value. 


1896 
1807. 
1896. 
1899 
1900 
1901 
1902 
1903 
1904 
1905 


acres. 

320,474 

268,014 

434,692 

551,586 

526,381 

764,431 

897,591 

1,403,994 

U557,667 

1,834,802 


£ 

226,440 

161,694 

286,090 

396,315 

427,285 

641,361 

813,015 

1,181,102 

1,109,688 

1,390,255 


acres. 

53,717 

26.941 

25,169 

59,644 

47,224 

56,877 

46,678 

56,492 

38,890 

55,251 


£ 

acres. 

861,811 

374,191 

617,984 

294,«» 

662,888 

459,861 

776,863 

611,229 

837,315 

573,605 

692,641 

821,308 

1,089,235 

944,269 

1,045,780 

1,460,486 

907,371 

1,596,567 

725,508 

1,890,053 

£ 
1,088,251 
779,678 
898,978 
1,173,178 
1,264,600 
1,334,000 
1,902,252 
2,226,882 
2,017,059 
2,115,763 


For  the  whole  period  during  which  the  Real  Property  Act  (Torrens')  has 
been  in  operation,  25,502,786  acres,  valued  at  £25,971,450,  have  been  conveyed 
under  its  provisions,  and  1,639,228  acres,  valued  at  £27,818,457,  have  been 
brought  under  it,  and  deeds  under  the  old  Act  to  the  same  extent  cancelled. 

The  transfeiB  and  conveyances  of  private  lands  which  take  place  during 
ordinary  years  indicate  in  some  measure  the  condition  of  business ;  the 
volume  of  these  transactions,  however,  in  some  years  cannot  be  relied  upon 
as  giving  more  than  an  indication  of  speoulation  or  inflation.  In  the  follow- 
ing table,  which  covers  ten  years,  there  is  shown  the  consideration  money 
piod  on  sales  of  private  landis  dming  each  year,  excluding,  of  course,  lands 
sold  on  long  terms.  During  1888  land  to  the  value  of  £11,068,873  changed 
hands,  bat  in  1905  the  amount  had  falloi  to  £6,865,053.  The  year  1888 
marked  tbe  last  fliokering  of  the  boom  period,  when  land  ^leculation  pro- 
ceeded on  a  scale  of  uneocampled  recklessness.  The  other  extreme  was 
leached  in  1897«  when  the  vahie  of  tbe  land  transferred  was  only  slightly 
more  than  in  1877,  and  nearly  £1,000,000  less  than  in  1896.    Although  the 
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year  1905  showed  a  greater  activity  than  any  of  the  years  since  1891»  with 
the  exception  of  1902  and  1903,  it  is  evident  that  transactions  in  land  still 
very  largely  represent  conveyances  by  mortgagors  and  mortgagees,  genuine 
epeculation  in  land  having  almost  wholly  died  out : — 


CoDveyanoat  or  Tnoufert. 

Year. 

Under 

Under 

Total. 

Old  System. 

New  Syetem. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1896 

2,212,168 

2,009,172 

4,221,330 

1897 

1,149,989 

2,101,390 

3,251,379 

1898 

1,276.316 

2,251,140 

3.526,456 

1899 

1,873,076 

3,099,279 

4,972,355 

1900 

2,265,901 

3,444,209 

5,7ioaio 

1901 

2,263,853 

3,986,229 

6,250,082 

1902 

2,619,247 

4,350,050 

6.869.297 

1903 

3,316,360 

4,025.286 

7,341,646 

1904 

2,524,799 

4,138,994 

6,663,793 

1905 

2,197,031 

4,668,022 

6,865,053 

As  already  mentioned,  the  Real  Property  Act  provides  that  on  the  issue 
of  a  certificate  the  title  of  the  person  named  on  the  certificate  is  indefeasible. 
Provision  is,  however,  made  for  error  in  transfer,  by  which  persons  might 
be  deprived  of  their  rightful  property,  as  should  the  transfer  be  made  to  the 
wrong  person  the  holder  of  the  certificate  cannot  be  dispossessed  of  his 
property  unless  he  has  acted  fraudulently.  To  indemnify  the  Government 
for  compensating  persons  who,  through  error,  may  have  been  deprived  of 
their  properties,  an  assurance  fund  has  been  created  by  a  contribution  of 
one  half-penny  in  the  pound  on  the  declared  capital  value  being  levied  on 
property  first  brought  imder  the  Act,  and  upon  transmissions  of  titles  of 
estates  of  deceased  proprietors.  It  is  an  undeniable  proof  of  the  value  of 
the  Act,  and  the  facility  of  its  working,  that  payments  from  the  assurance 
fund  to  the  31st  December,  1905,  in  respect  of  titles  improperly  granted, 
amounted  to  only  £16,326.  The  amoimts  paid  into  the  Treasury  on  account 
of  the  assurance  fund  during  each  of  the  ten  years  ended  1905  were  as  follow  : — 


Year. 

CoUections. 
leee  Refunds. 

Oompenaation 

and  Coat  of 
Legal  Actions. 

Amounts  Creditwi 
to  Fund. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1896 

3,912 

12 

3.900 

1897 

4,721 

35 

4,686 

1898 

4,808 

2 

4,806 

1899 

6,272 

324 

4,948 

1900 

4,284 

12,414 

1901 

4,738 

113 

4.625 

1902 

5,703 

20 

5.683 

1903 

7.688 

200 

7,488 

1904 

7,162 

58 

7,104 

1906 

7,273 

7.273 

The  assurance  fund,  which  forms  part  of  the  Trust  Fund  of  the  Treasury, 
amounted  to  £243,359  at  the  close  of  1905,  and  the  invested  portion  bears 
interest  at  rates  of  3  and  4  per  cent.  The  accretions  to  this  fund — ^that  is, 
interest  and  collections — average  now  fully  £13,000  per  annum,  while  the 
total  withdrawak  during  the  whole  currency  of  the  Act  have  reached 
£16,326 ;  thus,  as  there  is  every  likelihood  of  the  amount  annually  added 
growing  larger  as  years  roll  on,  the  fund  bids  fair  to  attain  considerable 
dimensions.  The  administration  of  this  fund  is  now  controlled  by  the 
Sinking  Fund  Commission. 
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MORTOAOES. 

AU  mortgages^  except  those  regulated  by  the  Bills  of  Sale  Act  of  1898  and 
the  Merchant  Shipping  Act  of  1894,  are  registered  at  the  Registrar-General's 
Office,  and  it  is  a  fair  assumption  that  the  number  recorded  represents  the 
bulk  of  the  mortgages  efEected.  Where  more  than  one  mortgage  has  been 
effected  on  the  same  property,  the  mortgages  take  priority  according  to  the 
time  of  registration,  and  not  in  accordance  with  their  respective  dates.  The 
amount  of  consideration  for  which  a  mortgage  stands  as  security  is  not 
always  stated  in  the  deeds,  the  words  "  valuable  consideration  "  or  "  cash 
credit "  being  inserted  instead  of  a  specific  sum  in  many  of  the  transactions 
of  banks  and  other  loan  institutions,  in  cases  where  the  advances  made  are 
liable  to  fluctuation;  and  as  this  frequently  occurs  when  the  property 
mortgaged  is  of  great  value,  an  exact  statement  of  the  total  advances  against 
mortgages  cannot  be  given.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  therefore,  that  the 
figures  in  the  tables  given  below  refer  only  to  cases  in  which  a  specific  amount 
is  stated  in  the  deeds,  whether  that  amoimt  be  the  sum  actually  advanced 
or  not.  What  is  true  of  mortgages  registered  holds  good  for  discharges,  the 
amount  of  which,  as  shown  in  the  tables,  is  stiU  further  reduced  by  the 
exclusion  of  mortgages  which  have  been  satisfied  by  foreclosure  or  seizure, 
a  record  of  which  is  not  available.  Many  mortgages,  therefore,  appear  in 
the  official  records  as  current,  notwithstanding  that  the  property  which  they 
represent  has  passed  away  from  the  mortgagor. 

MOBTGAOES  OF  RSAL  ESTATB. 

Mortgages  of  land  are  registered  either  under  the  Deeds  Registration  Act, 
No.  22  of  1897,  or  the  Real  Property  Act  of  1862,  and  Real  Property  Act 
of  1900,  according  to  the  Act  under  which  the  title  of  the  property  stood  at 
the  time  of  registration.  The  mortgages  registered  for  each  of  the  ten  years 
ended  1905  were  : — 
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The  consideration  given  generaHy  lepreMntB  the  principal  owing ;  in  some 
casesy  however,  it  stands  for  the  limit  within  which  clieiits  of  banks  and 
other  loan  institutions  are  entitled  to  draw,  though  many  of  these  cHenta 
may  be  in  credit  while  their  property  is  mortgaged  and  umreleased. 

The  amount  of  mortgages  discharged  has  always  been  much  lesa  than  tlw 
amount  registered,  for,  as  previously  m^itioned,  the  discharges  do  not 
indude  foreclosures,  which  if  not  formally  registered  as  discharges  are  never- 
theless mortgages  cancelled.  The  volume  of  the  releases  is  also  lednced  by 
mortgages  paid  ofE  in  instalments,  as  the  discharges  may  be  given  far  the 
last  sum  paid,  which  might  happen  to  bear  a  very  small  proportion  t*  the 
total  sum  borrowed ;  and,  further,  the  total  of  discharges  is  reduced  owiag 
to  the  practice,  now  largely  followed,  of  allowing  mortgages  matnring  oa 
fixed  dates  to  be  extended  for  an  indefinite  period. 

Conveyances  under  mortgage  or  puichases  of  equity  of  redemption,  mad 
transfers  which  represent  dealings  between  nuartgagees,  are,  in  point  ef 
value,  unimportant ;  nevertheless,  to  complete  the  transaotiona  in  moctgagel^ 
returns  covering  the  period  of  ten  years  ended  1906  axe  giveik  below;.  The 
table  is  incomplete,  as  the  consideration  in  respect  of  conveyanoeB  and 
transfers  under  the  Real  Property  Act  cannot  be  given ;  while  the  fi^nss 
for  1905  are  exclusive  of  one  conve3raiice  under  mortgage,  and  108  trsnefefa  of 
mortgages,  for  which  the  amounts  involved  are  not  stated : — 


Deeds  BeRistimUon  Act  of  1848. 

Transfers 
ofMorteage 

under  fieal 
Property  Act 

Teur. 

GoDTeyanoet  mdtt  Mortgage. 

Tiins>ss4i<  Mortgages. 

Number. 

Consideration. 

Number. 

Coatideiaiioii. 

NonlMr. 

£ 

£ 

1886 

467 

366,967 

370 

287,361 

227 

1897 

450 

280,568 

146 

174,379 

215 

1898 

406 

276,803 

200 

306,488 

258 

1899 

285 

128,423 

166 

880,363 

278 

mo 

162 

142.667 

273 

526,6^ 

254 

not 

916 

161,027 

169 

208,913 

239 

1902 

290 

146,630 

167 

116,351 

244 

1903 

331 

142.497 

151 

183,107 

870 

1904 

390 

170,426 

117 

115,366 

265 

1905 

311 

117,268 

121 

269,420 

250 

MoBTOAOSs  ov  Live  Stock  and  Wool. 

liens  on  wo«^l9  mortgages  on  live  stock,  and  liens  on  growing  o^ops  are 
registered  under  special  Acts,  the  two  first  mentioned  under  a  temporary 
measure  passed  in  1847,  which  was  continued  from  time  to  time  and  bscame 
permanent  by  a  special  enactment  in  1860,  and  the  hens  on  growing  crops 
under  one  passed  in  1862.  The  mortgages  on  live  stock  are  current  till 
(discharge,  while  the  liens  on  wool  mature  at  the  end  of  each  season  and 
terminate  without  being  formally  discharged.     Mortgages  under  each  Act 
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are  valid  without  the  stock  or  crops  being  delivered  to  the  mortgagaes.  The 
figures  relating  to  live  9tock  are  given  in  some  detail,  as  they  throw  con- 
siderable light  on  the  condition  of  the  great  industry  of  the  country.  They 
must,  however,  be  taken  with  this  qualification,  that  the  amount  stated 
represents  in  many  cases  merely  nominal  indebtedness,  and  the  advances 
are  not  in  every  instanoe  made  to  persons  financially  embarrassed.  But 
with  full  allowance  on  this  score,  the  figures  given  hereunder  will  make  it 
plain  how  large  a  hold  the  lending  institutions  have  upon  the  great  pastoral 
industry.  The  following  statement  shows  the  liens  on  wool  and  the  mort- 
gages on  live  stock  registered  during  each  of  the  ten  years  ended  1905.  Sump 
secured  both  by  a  lien  on  the  wool  and  by  mortgage  of  the  sheep,  are  included 
under  the  head  of  mortgages  only  : — 


Preferable  UeM  on  Wool. 

Uortgagea  on  Uve  Stock. 

Year. 

Number. 

No.  of 
Sheep. 

OoDAidera- 
tion. 

Number. 

No.  of 
Sheep. 

No.  of 
Homed 
Oattle. 

No.  of 
Horses. 

Considera- 
tion. 

1806 

1807 
1808 
1800 
1000 
1001 
1002 
1008 
1004 
1006 

2.864         n          87 
2,183     1      i           04 
2,012     1      i           68 
1.047     1      <           40 
1,768           I           24 
.  1,741     1      C           86 

1.617  ,      4           21 
1,800     1      !           06 
1,478     ,      S           60 

1.618  S           77 

1,841.940 
1,066,721 
1,048.264 
726.689 
790,421 
717.249 
791,621 
560,809 
669,742 
643,963 

1,768 
1,678 
1,884 
2.068 
2,102 
8,194 
1,872 
2,080 
2.864 
2,466 

4,         06 
4,          04 

2,  45 
8,          56 
8          74 

3,  82 
3,          82 
2,          96 
%          08 
2,          13 

08,660 
62,644 
95,464 
87,039 
69,858 
67.687 
67,407 
04,417 
99,610 
80,020 

94^690 
18,474 
14,376 
14.886 
12,662 
12,402 
10,704 
18,148 
12,607 
16,627 

1.706,246' 
1,418,884 
1,61S.887 
1.008.666' 
1,667,688 
1,101,81^ 
649,007 
845,979' 
1,076,967 
1,188,676 

To  supplement  the  information  just  given,  the  following  table,  which  shows 
the  proportion  of  the  flocks  of  the  State  covered  by  lien  and  mortgage,  has 
been  compiled.  In  addition  to  the  numbers  given,  a  considerable  quantity 
of  stock  is  in  the  hands  of  financial  institutions  as  mortgagees  in  possession,, 
but  an  exact  statement  of  this  it  is  not  possible  to  obtain  : — 


Year. 


Sheep. 


Homed  Cattle. 


Totalin 
State. 


1806 
1807 
1808 
1800 
1000 
1001 
1902 
1903 
1904 
1905 


Involved 

in  Uen 

and 

Mortgage. 


Pro- 
portion 
involved 
to  total 
flocks. 


Totalin 
State. 


Involved 

in  Mort- 


No. 

per  cent. 

90 

16,068,092 

88-2 

197 

13.567,806 

80-9 

04 

10,686,608 

26-9 

14 

10.314,804 

28-6 

06 

8,770,808 

21  "9 

99 

8.660.018 

20-7 

24 

8,008,008 

30-0 

01 

6,3»9,290 

18-7 

94 

6.820.872 

16-9 

64 

6,809,190 

15-9 

No. 
2.226,108 

2,082,696 
2,029,516 
1,967.081 
1,983,116 
2,047,464 
1,741,226 
1.880,678 
2,140,129 
2,3i7,973 


No. 
98,660 
62,644 
96,464 
87.089 
69.858 
67,637 
67,407 
64,417 
90,610 
80,020 


Pro- 

portion 

involved 

ta  total 

herds. 


per  cent. 
4-2 
8-0 
4-7 
4*4 
80 
8-8 
88 
8*4 
4-6 
8-4 


Horses. 


Totsl  in 
btate. 


No. 
610,606 
498,034 
491,558 
482,^00 
481,417 
486.716 
450,125 
458.014 
482.663 
606,884 


Invdved 

in  Mort- 


No. 
24.620 

13,474 
14,875 
14,885 
12,062 
12,492 
10,704 
18,143 
12,697 
16,627 


Pro- 
portionr 
invclved 
to  total 
number. 


per  cent. - 
4*S 
2-7 
2-9« 
8-0- 
2-5 
2-6 
2-4 
2-9  • 
2-6 
81 


The  mortgages  shown  represent  the  annual  registrations  ;  henoe  the  sheep 
involved  were  those  pledged  during  twelve  months  only  ;  and  as  the  currency 
of  a  mortgage  on  live  stock,  unlike  that  of  a  lien  which  terminates  at  the  end 
of  the  season,  is  variable,  it  f olk)ws  that  the  figures  in  any  year  do  not  j^pre- 
sent  the  total  number  of  sheep  covered  by  mortgage,  and  that  the  proporlaon 
of  the  flocks  held  under  lien  and  mortgage,  after  making  every  allowance 
for  releases,  is  therefore  somewhat  higher  than  that  stated.  This  remark 
applies  equally  to  the  figures  given  for  homed  cattle  and  for  horses. 
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Discharges  oi*  Mortgages. 
The  number  of  discharges  registered  amounts  in  an  ordinary  year  to  about 
one-sixth  of  the  mortgages  of  live  stock  registered.    The  figures  for  the  ten 
years  ended  1905  were  : — 


Tear. 

Number. 

Amonni. 

Tear. 

Number. 

Amount. 

£ 

£ 

1896 

4.32 

886,218 

1901 

438 

960,453 

1897 

385 

649,063 

1902 

387 

751.455 

1898 

423 

82l,&44 

1903 

397 

532,868 

1899 

432 

957,082 

1904 

410 

402,398 

1900 

521 

687,787 

1905 

509 

644,569 

There  were  also  20  discharges  of  liens,  amounting  to  £5,179  during  1905 ; 
these  represent  transfers  of  security  and  repayments  during  the  season,  as 
liens  terminate  by  effluxion  of  time  at  the  close  of  the  wool  season. 

Liens  on  Growing  Crops. 
Under  the  provisions  of  the  Act,  liens,  the  duration  of  which  must  not 
exceed  one  year,  are  made  on  agricultural  and  horticultural  produce.  Such 
advances  do  not  ordinarily  reach  large  sums,  either  individually  or  in  Iheir 
total,  as  there  is  an  element  of  uncertainty  in  the  security  offered.  During 
the  last  ten  years  the  advances  ranged  from  £109,342  to  £202,605  per  annum. 
The  liens  registered  in  1905  were  1,520  in  number,  covering  advances  to  the 
extent  of  £172,368 :— 


Tear. 

Number. 

Oonsidenition. 

Tear. 

Number. 

1896 
1897 
1898 
1899 
1900 

2,667 
1,947 
1,779 
1.712 
1,514 

£ 
202,605 
151,334 
161,216 
158,359 
161,887 

1901 
1902 
1903 
1904 
1905 

1,390 
1,077 
1.607 
1,406 
1,520 

£ 
131.814 
109,342 
18l,2.'<4 
159,620 
172,368 

Mortgages  on  Ships. 
Mortgages  of  registered  British  vessek  are  dealt  with  imder  the  Merchant 
Shipping  Act  of  1894.  The  mortgages  are,  according  to  the  Act,  divided 
into  two  classes,  one  in  which  the  ship  is  the  sole  security,  and  the  other  in 
which  the  advances  are  made  on  the  security  of  what  is  termed  in  the  Act 
*^  the  account  currmit,"  which  may  comprise  ships,  wharfage  appliances,  &c. 
Registrations  are  effected  at  the  two  ports  of  registry,  Sydney  and  Newcastle ; 
the  returns  given  in  the  subjoined  statements  apply  to  both  ports : — 


Mortgage  or 

1  ahipe  only. 

Tear. 

SaiUngVeeaela. 

Steam  Veeaela. 

SaiUngVeeaela. 

Steam  VeaMlt. 

No. 

Amount 

No. 

Amount    « 

No. 

No. 

Amouat 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1896 

18 

6,165 

18 

19,630 

9 

5,450 

4 

7,250 

1897 

21 

7,745 

23 

22,917 

2 

1,509 

12 

12,934 

1898 

13 

4,652 

9 

5,840 

5 

3,550 

12 

21,258 

1899 

10 

4,525 

16 

27,487 

6 

13.260 

18 

42,104 

1900 

27 

11,839 

10 

10,340 

10 

1.555 

7 

9.891 

1901 

12 

4,645 

12 

12,h90 

6 

2,951 

IS 

13,745 

1902 

10 

3,385 

12 

32,050 

11 

14,681 

10 

35,601 

1903 

11 

3,768 

20 

48,571 

1 

1 

5 

6,«.M 

1904 

8 

4.127 

27 

29,4.^3 

10 

7,703 

7 

24,200 

1905 

5 

1.975 

7 

33,581 

23 

78.317 

11 

90,351 
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The  number  of  mortgages  registered  in  which  ships  figure  as  the  sole 
securily  represents  the  vesseb  encumbered — ^that  is  to  say,  "  one  ship  one 
mortgage  " ;  the  number  of  mortgages  in  the  other  class  may  or  may  not 
represent  the  number  of  vesseb  mortgaged.  The  discharges  of  mortgages 
during  the  same  period  were  as  follow : — 


Mortgage  on  ships  only. 

Yen*. 

SaUingVenels. 

Steam  Yeteels. 

Sailing  Vessels. 

Steam  Vessels. 

Na 

Amount. 

No. 

Amount. 

No. 

Amount. 

No. 

Amonnt. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1896 

15 

5.230 

9 

13,563 

2 

601 

2 

150 

1897 

11 

3,193 

18 

16,643 

4 

840 

7 

4,800 

1898 

16 

6,659 

8 

10,002 

5 

1,513 

1 

1 

1899 

13 

7,494 

14 

21,185 

4 

2,303 

12 

16,459 

1900 

7 

2,576 

11 

4,361 

4 

1,052 

15 

4,383 

1901 

26 

6,700 

6 

8,675 

5 

2,717 

15 

613 

1902 

10 

3,160 

8 

6,277 

6 

595 

4  . 

502 

1903 

3 

1,230 

5 

3,268 

4 

13,400 

7 

993 

1904 

6 

l,a32 

11 

6,585 

(> 

1,699 

9 

4,758 

1905 

13 

4,443 

10 

5,011 

3 

4 

14 

10,426 

In  some  cases  of  mortgages  on  account  current  the  amount  of  consideration 
is  not  stated,  and  the  figures  given  must  be  accepted  with  this  qualification. 

Bills  of  Sale. 
All  mortgages  of  personalty  other  than  ships  and  shipping  appliances,, 
wool,  live  sto<2k,  and  growing  crops,  are  filed  and  entered  at  the  Supreme- 
Court  under  the  Bills  of  Sale  Act  of   1855,  as  consoUdated  by  Act  No.  10' 
of  1898.    This  Act  provides  that  each  document  shall  be  filed  and  entered 
within  thirty  days  after  it  is  made  or  given,  otherwise  the  transaction  b 
iUegal  r  and  that  the  registration  shall  be  renewed  every  twelve  months ; 
and  to  prevent  fraud  and  imposition  the  records  are  open  to  the  inspection 
of  the  public.    The  total  amount  of  advances  annually  made  on  bills  of 
.sale  is  not  readily  available,  but  judging  from  the  number  of  bills  filed  the 
sum  must  be  considerable.    The  provisions  of  the  Act  are  availed  of  by  all. 
classes  of  the  community,  but  brewers  and  money  lenders  figure  conspicu- 
ously among  the  transferrees.     No  complete  record  is  made  of  the  bills . 
terminated  volimtarily  or  by  seizure,  the  official  records  showing  only  those  - 
discharged  in  the  ordinary  way.    Seizures  of  the  security  given,   which 
generally  comprises  household  furniture  and  stock-in-trade,  are  common, 
occurrences,  and  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  no  record  of  them  is  kept ;   but, . 
as  previously  shown,  the  neglect  in  the  registration  of  foreclosures  is  a  weak- 
ness in  the  procedure  under  all  Acts  regulating  mortgage  transactions.    The 
bills  filed  and  the  discharges  registered  for  the  ten  years  ended  1965  were.- 
as  follow : — 


Registrations. 

Renewals  under 
Bins  of  Sale  Act  of  189& 

Year. 

media 

Satisfied  or  orders 

Supreme  Court 

for  dischaiige  made. 

1896 

2,375 

158 

J897 

3,368 

166 

1898 

3.725 

220 

1,37*5 

1899 

3,945 

223 

1,742 

1900 

3,603 

207 

2,005 

1901 

3,219 

209 

1.022 

1902 

3,441 

267 

2,051 

1903 

3,614 

179 

2,238 

1904 

3,039 

261 

2,221 

1905 

2,728 

224 

2,187 
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StTMBtABY  0/9  MORV&AOIS. 

The  volnme  of  mortgages  registered  and  discharged  under  each  claeBs  is 
given  below.  As  the  returns  are  incomplete,  from  causes  already  alluded  to, 
no  general  total  has  been  established.  The  following  table  shows  the  total 
consideration  of  the  mortgages  registered  during  each  of  the  last  five  years  : — 


Property. 


1901. 

1902. 

1908. 

1901 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

S,917»965 

8,762,014 

4,199,868 

8,n4,248 

6,096,875 

6,668,098 

6,278,686 

6,292.286 

717,249 

791,621 

669399 

669,742 

1,191315 

649,007 

846,979 

1,076,967 

181,814 

109,842 

181,284 

159,620 

17.636 

86,436 

62.839 

38,660 

16,096 

60.282 

6,252 

81,903 

NotaTftUaUe. 

1906. 


OnBMlBfUte— 

Under  Deeds  Regiitimtion  Act  

„     Real  Property  Act 

O*  P^raonalty— 

Liens  on  Wool 

Mortgrages  on  Live  Stock 

liens  on  Qrowfng  Crops 

Mortgages  on  Ships    

„  „      aiidShipi^ngAppUaDoes 

BlUsol  Sale 


£ 
8,207,238 
6,48730 

643.963 

MaB,076 

172,368 

5,566 

168,668 


The  consideration  of  the  mortgages  of  which  discharges  were  registered 
during  each  of  the  last  five  years  is  given  below  : — 


Property. 


1901. 


1902. 


1908. 


1905. 


Oniteal  Estato— 

ander  Deeds  Registration  Act  

„     Real  Prapekty  Act 

•On  Personalty—  , 

Liens  on  Wo<d 

Mortgages  on  Live  Stock 

Liens  on  Growing  Crops  

Mortgages  on  Ships  

„  „     and  Shipping  Appliances 

BiUs  of  Sale 


£ 
8,549,924 
8.927,236 


960,453  I 

15,378  I 
8,230  I 


£ 
8,140,189 
3,888,602 


£ 
2,616,447 
2.940,467 


£ 
2,447,906 
i9U,087 


At  end  of  each  Season. 
751,455  i       532.263  I      402,398 
At  end  of  each  Season. 
9,427  I  4,408  I  8,417 

1,097  I         14,S9S  !  6,857 

NotavaUable. 


I         ^ 

I  2,fB9,796 

I  8^l,6«7 

I 

1^     644,509 
I        10,480 


Distribution  op  Property. 

In  making  estimates  of  the  wealth  of  a  country  the  probate  value  of  estates 
has  frequently  been  taken  as  the  basis  of  the  calculations.  This,  however,  is 
hardly  correct,  as  the  probate  returns  give  only  the  apparent  property  left  by 
deceased  persons,  without  taking  into  account  the  question  of  debts.  To 
aesume  that  the  average  amount  of  property  left  by  each  adult  who  dies 
during  a  given  period  represents  the  average  possessed  by  each  living  advlt 
is  open  to  two  objections.  First  the  average  age  of  adults  who  die  is  much 
greater  than  that  of  those  still  surviving,  and  secondly  the  wealth  of  an 
individual  increases  with  years,  and,  generally  speaking,  is  greatest  at  death. 
The  valuations  of  estates  for  stamp  duty  purposes  are,  however,  on  a  different 
plane.  Such  valuations  are  far  below  those  exhibited  in  the  probate  returns, 
for  while  during  the  ten  years  ending  Slst  December,  1906,  the  probate 
returns  show  a  total  of  £69,760,685,  the  attested  value  of  the  same  estates 
for  stamp  duty  was  given  at  £56,214,286,  or  ov&t  19  per  cent.  less.  If  it 
were  possible  to  obtain  without  excessive  trouble  the  ages  of  persons  djong, 
the  stamp  duty  returns  would  possess  considerable  value  in  estimating  the 
wealth  of  the  community,  but  as  matters  stand  it  has  not  been  considered 
advisable  to  utilise  them.  Some  useful  statistical  comparisons  may,  how- 
ever, be  drawn  from  a  consideration  of  the  probate  returns.  A  table  is 
annexed  showing  the  number  of  estates  and  amount  on  which  probate  duty 
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paid  in  each  ef  the  years  1896  to  1906,  the  amount  on  which  stamp  duty 
was  paid  in  each  ei  the  same  years  being  given  in  the  last  cohimn : — 


Year. 

Probftte  Court  R«tiirM4. 

stamp  Duty  Returns. 

No.  of  Estates. 

Amount. 

Amount. 

. 

£ 

£ 

1S96 

2,488 

6,694,916 

4.610,485 

1897 

2,210 

5,925,042 

5.107,056 

1898 

2.231 

5,925.366 

4,658,310 

1899 

2.505 

5,063.552 

4.136.998 

1900 

2.452 

4.731,032 

3»  625.044 

1901 

2,657 

7.aU45» 

6,812.002 

1902 

2,782 

5.807.620 

4,688.810 

1903 

2,767 

7.179,882 

5,803.652 

1904 

2.850 

8.155.963 

4,912,110 

1905 

2,804 

7,714,416 

6.121,389 

1906 

2,852 

7,529,437 

6,738,430 

Total  

28,598 

69.7B0,686 

56,214.286 

As  the  table  shows,  the  number  of  estates  dealt  with  during  the  period 
reached  28,598,  the  total  assessed  value  for  probate  being  £69,760,685. 
According  to  these  figures,  the  average  value  of  estate  left  by  each  person 
who  died  possessed  of  property  was  £2,439.  Allowing  for  overstatement 
the  correct  average  value  would  be  about  £1,966. 

The  following  information  gleaned  from  returns  collected  by  the  Stamps 
Office  in  Sydney,  in  connection  with  assessment  of  estates  of  deceased  persons, 
gives  the  residence  of  owners  of  the  £56,214,286  on  which  stamp  duty  was 
paid  during  the  last  eleven  years  : — 


New  South  Wales 

Europe,  induding  Great  Britain    

Victoria 

Other  Australian  States  and  New  Zealand  . 
Elsewhere   


Proportion 

£ 

percent. 

45,605.817 

8113 

5.727.676 

10- 1» 

3,380.073 

6-01 

1,268,575 

2-26 

232,145 

0-41 

Total. 


56.^14,286  100-00 


From  the  above  distribution  it  would  seem  that  18*87  per  cent,  of  the 
private  property  in  New  South  Wales  is  possessed  by  dwellers  outside  its 
confines,  Europe,  including  Great  Britain,  holding  10- 19  per  cent. ;  Victoria, 
6*01  per  cent. ;  other  Commonwealth  States  and  New  Zealand,  2*26  per 
cent. ;  other  countries,  0*41  per  cent. 

Some  idea  of  the  proportion  of  the  whole  population  possessing  estates 
of  sufOicient  value  to  be  the  subject  of  specific  bequest  may  be  gained  from 
a  comparison  of  the  number  of  persons  leaving  property  at  death,  with  the 
total  number  of  persons  dying  during  a  fixed  period.  In  the  following  table 
such  a  comparison  has  been  instituted  for  quinquennial  periods  siftce  1880, 
the  figures  showing  the  proportion  of  persons  dying  possessed  of  property 
per  hundred  of  the  total  deaths  in  each  quinquennium  : — 


Period. 

Proportion  of  Estates  per  100  deaths  of 
total  popiiJation. 

1880-84 

per  cent. 
110 

1885-89 

11-6 

1890-94 

13^ 

1805-90 

14-9 

1900-04.... 

17-0 

1905-06 

18-8 
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Such  a  distribution  of  wealth  as  the  above  figures  betoken  is  without 
parallel  in  any  other  country  in  the  world.  A  pleasing  reflection,  moreover, 
is  afforded  by  the  fact  that  of  the  entire  population  of  New  South  Wales, 
more  than  one  in  six  is  a  property  owner,  and  that  the  ratio  of  distributuu 
shows  a  comparatively  regular  increase.  New  South  Wales,  too,  emerges 
more  than  satisfactorily  from  a  comparison  with  the  other  Commonwealth 
States,  for  although  Victoria  and  South  Australia  can  show  a  wider  difEoAon 
of  wealth,  the  position  there  is  dependent  on  the  circumstance  that  the 
population  in  those  States  is  increasing  at  a  much  less  rapid  rate  than  is  the 
case  with  the  mother  State. 

A  still  more  potent  illustration  of  the  wide  distribution  of  property  in 
New  South  Wales  is  afforded  by  the  next  table,  which  shows  the  proportion 
of  estates  per  100  deaths  of  adult  males,  as  well  as  the  proportion  per  100 
deaths  of  adult  males  and  females.  Some  inquirers  neglect  the  latter  method 
of  comparison,  but  seeing  that  large  numbers  of  females  are  possessors  of 
valuable  property  the  fact,  should  certainly  be  taken  into  consideration  in 
order  to  arrive  at  a  just  estimate  of  the  distribution  of  private  wealth.  The 
figures  are  given  for  quinquennial  periods,  commencing  with  the  year  1880  : — 


Period. 

Proportion  of  Estates  per 

100  deaths  of  adult 

Males. 

Proportion  of  EaUtes  per 
100  deaths  of  adult 
Hales  and  Females. 

1880-84 

34-6 
37-5 
41-2 
427 
46-0 
47-8 

22-3 

1885-89 

23*8 

1890-94 

25  8 

1895-99 

26*2 

1900-04 

27-8 

1905  

28*6 

The  same  weakness,  however,  applies  to  these  figures,  as  is  the  case  with 
those  previously  given  in  regard  to  the  values,  for  inquiry  shows  that  during 
the  last  eleven  years  three  in  every  hundred  estates,  concerning  which  probate 
or  letters  of  administration  were  granted,  proved  to  be  witiiout  assets,  so 
that  the  proportions  must  be  somewhat  reduced. 

It  should  be  remeonbered  that  the  statement  that  there  is  a  wide  distri- 
bution of  property  in  New  South  Wales  must  be  taken  relatively.  The 
number  of  adults  in  the  State  in  1905  is  estimated  at  760,800,  so  that  on  the 
basis  of  those  who  died,  the  property  owners  totalled  about  215,000,  the 
remaining  545,800  being  without  property.  The  following  table  may  prove 
of  interest  as  showing  the  distribution  of  property  amongst  the  persons  who 
died  during  the  eleven  years  1896-1906 : — 


Category. 

Number  of  Persons 
dvinpT  with 
Property. 

toul  adultH  in          Total  Va]ae  of     !  Proper^  bdoar- 

each  catefToiy     Estates  of  deoeaaed. '  log  to  pervoof  ia 

per  10,000.                                       1  each  categMy. 

£50,000  and  over   

No. 
139 
164 
345 
898 

17,287 

Mo. 

51 

60 

125 

327 

6,289 

3,14S 

£              1      per  cent. 
18,326,548      '        %S'91 

£25,000  to  £50,000 

5,831,472      1        10*81 

£1-^,500  to  £25,000 

£5,000  to  £12,500   

£'2U0to    £.^000  

6,057,465      .         11-23 

6,995,220               12-97 

16,947,746              2956 

Under  £200  

8,653 

790,163                1*46 

Total 

27.486 

10,000 

53,948,614 

100*00 

The  difference  between  the  totals  in  the  first  and  third  columns  in  the  above 
table  and  those  in  the  table  on  the  preceding  page,  arise  from  the  fact  that 
in  some  cases  the  value  of  the  deceased  estate  could  not  be  ascertained. 
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From  this  it  is  calculated  that  about  1,100  persons  own  34  per  cent,  of 
the  whole  private  wealth  of  the  State,  and  2,400  persons  hold  45  per  cent, 
of  the  total.  Probably  half  the  entire  property  in  the  State  is  in  the  hands 
of  not  many  more  than  3,000  persons. 

In  dealing  with  estimates  of  property  and  incomes,  there  seems  to  be 
practically  a  tacit  agreement  that  the  wealth  owned  by  women  is  a  negligible 
quantity.  That  such  is  not  the  case  will  be  evident  from  a  perusal  of  the 
following  figures,  which  give  details  referring  to  both  sexes  of  property- 
owners  for  the  eleven  years — 1896-1906  : — 

Male*.  FeuuOet. 

Namher  of  persons  dying  wbo  had  property    19,676  7,535 

Nnmber  residing  m  New  South  Wales 18,368  7,193 

Number  residing  elsewhere 1,308  342 

Value  of  property  devised    £48,760,900  £7,453,400 

Average  value  of  estates  £2,478  £989 
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Ststbv  of  Revenue  and  Expbnoitubs  AccouNTft^ 

A  complete  revolution  in  the  system  of  keeping  the  public  accounts  was 
effected  on  the  18th  November,  1895,  when  an  Act  amending  the  Audit  Act 
of  1870.  received  the  Royal  Assent.  It  was  thereby  declared  "  that  all 
appropriations  from  the  Consolidated  Revenue  Fund  shall  lapse  at  the 
close  of  the  financial  year  to  which  they  refer,  and  from  the  1st  day  of 
July,  1895,  the  cash  receipts  within  the  financial  year  shall  be  considered 
as  the  actual  income,  and  the  cash  payments  during  the  same  period  the 
actual  outlay."  This  introduced  what  is  usually  termed  the  '*  cash 
basis  "  which  is  in  operation  in  several  of  the  adjoining  States,  and  has 
proved  to  be  in  the  interests  of  economy  and  good  government.  Prior  to 
the  adoption  of  this  system,  the  expenditure  for  the  services  of  a  year 
and  the  actual  expenditure  during  that  year  could  only  be  shown  by  two 
different  methods  of  accounts.  When  a  specific  appropriation  was  made 
for  any  service,  the  expenditure  incurred  under  such  authorisation  would 
be  charged  against  the  year  for  which  the  vote  was  taken,  irrespective  of 
the'  date  when  the  payments  were  made;  and,  therefore,  the  public 
accounts  for  any  year  could  not  be  closed  until  all  appropriations  lapsed, 
or  were  written  off  or  exhausted.  The  consequence  was,  that  when  the 
expenditure  exceeded  the  income,  there  were  frequent  differences  of 
opinion  between  the  incoming  and  outgoing  Treasurers  as  to  the  propriety 
of  charging  items,  scwnetiraes  of  large  amount,  to  particular  years,  with 
the  result  that  conflicting  and  irreconcilable  statements  were  made,  to  the 
confusion  of  the  uninitiated  and  the  detriment  of  the  public  credit. 

Even  under  the  present  circumstances,  an  inquirer  may  occasionally 
have  some  trouble  in  comprehending  the  most  carefully  prepared  state- 
ment .of  the  finances  of  the  State,  for  he  must  ever  keep  before  his. 
eyes  the  fact  that  the  term  "expenditure"  in  the  official  statements 
does  not  necessarily  possess  always  the  same  meaning.  There  are 
refunds,  advances,  cross  entries,  cancellations,  <fec.,  to  be  noted,  so  that 
any  presentations  of  the  accounts  is  rarely  complete  in  itself. 

The  Audit  Act  Amendment  Act  of  1895,  subsequently  repealed  by  the 
Audit  Act,  1898,  and  consolidated  and  amended  by  the  Audit  Act,  1902, 
having  placed  the  public  income  and  expenditure  on  a  cash  basis,  the 
financial  position  of  the  State  can  be  set  forth  with  clearness.  To 
arrive  at  a  satisfactory  conclusion  in  respect  of  the  public  accounts, 
however,  it  is  necessary  to  consider  the  Treasurer's  Advance  Account, 
-nd  for  the  years  1899,  1901,  1902,  and  1903,  the  Expenditure 
Suspense  Account,  in  conjunction  with  the  expenditure  in  chief  for  the 
year.  Under  the  cash  system,  the  expenditure  should  be  debited  to  the 
year  in  which  the  payment  is  made,  and  not  to  the  year  in  which  the 
appropriation  is  authorised  and  the  adjustment  effected.     This  method 
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hm  bee&  aid«pted  in  the  labsequQat  statemeDto  reUthig  to  ezpe»ditine 
from  Consolidated  Revenue,  and  an  analysis  of  ^he  Treasurer's  Advaaoe 
Account  since  the  1st  July,  1896,  and  the  Expenditure  Suspense  Account 
for  the  years  ended  30th  June,  1899,  1901,  1902,  and  1903,  has  been 
carried  out,  and  the  payments  attached  to  the  year  in  which  they  were 
aotnally  made. 

From  the  Ist  July,  1897,  to  the  30th  June,  1906,  there  was  appropriated 
for  the  public  service  a  sum  of  £107,610,6^4,  while  the  actual  revenue 
obtained  was  .£107,684,096.  The  actual  excess  of  expenditure  in  scmie 
years,  however,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  statement  given  below,  was 
sufficiently  serious  in  itself.  The  figures  are  exclusive  of  advances  repaid 
and  made : — 


Tmv 

ended 
IDIh 
June. 

OroeeReTaoue. 

Grois 
Expenditurt. 

Bxoeei 

of  Revenue  orer 

Kxpenditure. 

KxoeMof 

£^>enditareover 

Reremie. 

1607 

1898 

£ 

9,288,359 

9,482,092 

9,754,185 

10,203,931 

10,805,543 

11,178,214 

11,532,231 

11.453,744 

11,514,324 

12,471,473 

£ 

9,495,7SS 

9,476,619 

9,743,509 

10^16,381 

10,922,862 

11,179,031 

11,703,397 

11,525,304 

11,372,481 

11,575,255 

£ 

5,473 
10,676 

£ 
207,867 

1899 

19M 

112,450 

117,319 

817 

1901 

1902 

1903 

171,166 
71,560 

1904 

1905 
1906 

141,843 
896,218 

One  unacquainted  with  the  peculiarities  of  state  finance  might  find 
it  hard  to  understand  how  it  is  possible  for  a  large  deficit,  to  have  accimiu- 
lated,  and  an  expenditure  in  excess  of  revenue  to  have  been  still,  further 
indulged  in.  The  explanation  is  simple.  Through  the  operation  of 
various  Acts  of  the  Legislature,  and  the  accumulations  in  the  Government 
Savings  Bank,  the  Treasury  has  at  its  disposal  large  sums  in  trust.  Ajid 
by  the  use  of  this  money  the  accumulated  deficits  have  been  tempore,  ^y 
met.  When  in  1889  the  deficit  was  consolidated,  and  Parliameikj: 
authorised  the  issue  of  Treasury  Bills  to  pay  it  off,  these  bills  were  not 
issued  to  the  public,  but,  by  entries  in  the  books  of  the  Treasury,  the 
necessary  sum  was  drawn  from  the  Trust  Funds  in  hand,  and  invested 
in  the  bills.  This  was  only  a  formal  operation,  as  the  money  had  already 
been  loaned  to  tlie  revenue,  and  the  issue  of  the  bills  simply  turned  a 
floating  debt  into  one  for  a  fixed  term. 

.  The  references  to  appropriations  would  be  incomplete  without  '  the 
subjoined  statement,  which  shows  the  total  appropriations  for  the  services 
«l  each  year  subdivided  into  th'  '*)  heads.     Tl^  amounts  given  in  the  first 
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two  columns  taken  together  represent  the  £stimates-in-Chief  for  eadi 
year: 


Year  ending 

^  during  year. 
Annual  Votes. 

Amount  appropri- 
ated in  nibeeqiient 
yearfc 

Total  amount 

autboriaedtobe 

expended  from 

Oonaolidated  ReTenue 

from  January.  1887. 

to  June,  1906. 

Slet 
December. 

Special  appropriation 

(Fixed  Stotutory  Ua- 

bUiUet). 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1887 

2,082,306 

6,398,360 

573,196 

9.063,862 

1888 

2.090,326 

6,416.695 

632,064 

9,188,985 

1889 

2.126,379 

7.067,272 

300,125 

9,493.776 

1890 

2.481,145 

6,742,928 

685,110 

9.809,183 

1891 

2,633,116 

7.117,053 

1,108,783 

10,758,952 

1892 

2,756.958 

8,045,007 

486,448 

11.288,413 

1893 

2.924.195 

7,105,478 

483,486      . 

10.513,168 

1894 

3,028,297 

6.750,537 

426,123 

10.203,967 

•1895 

1.472,412 

3,405,451 

46,476 

4.923.339 

+1896 

2,769,664 

6,705,697 

26,331 

9.491,692 

tl897 

2,663,223 
2,936,937 
2,955,176 
2.999.711 
3.058.239 
3.612.817 
3.835,692 
4,038,600 
4.224,613 

7,259,663 

9.922.886 

tl898 
4*1809 

6,635,460 

9,672.397 

6,844,773 

9.799,949 

tl900 
tl901 

7,104.356 
7.673,983      . 

10.104,007 

10.632,222 

tl902 
tl903 
i-1904 

7,669,778 

11,082,596 

7.742,391 

11,577.983 

7,550,389 

11.683,989 

tl905 

7,489.512 

11,714.126 

tl906 

4,160,016 

1 

7,456,396 

11,616,411 

*  Six  months  ended  80th  June. 


t  Twelve  months  ended  80th  June^ 


It  will  be  noticed  that  there  is  a  large  annual  expenditure  provided 
for  under  Special  Acts  apart  from  the  annual  appropriations  of  Parlia- 
ment. The  special  appropriations  form  a  primary  charge  on  each  yearns 
revonue  collections. 

General  Banking  Account. 

The  following  table  has  been  included  for  the  purpose  of  showing  the 
Government  banking  operations  in  as  clear  a  light  as  possible.  It  indi- 
cates each  of  the  main  accounts  under  which  the  Government  conducts 
its  financial  business,  the  subsidiary  accounts  being  operated  on  under 
one  or  other  of  the  headings  enumerated.  The  Audit  Act  of  1902  provides 
that  the  Treasurer  may  agree  with  any  Bank  or  Banks  for  the  transaction 
of  the  general  business  of  the  State.  The  accounts  are  kept  under  four 
headings,  viz.,  Consolidated  Revenue  Account,  General  Loan  Account, 
Trust  Account,  and  Special  Deposits  Account;  but  other  accounts  may 
be  opened  if  necessary.  All  moneys  paid  into  any  of  the  accounts 
mentioned  are  declared  to  be  "  public  moneys,"  and  for  interest  purposes 
the  several  accounts  are  treated  as  one  account.  The  Special  Trust 
Accounts,  which  consist  principally  of  "Supreme  Court  Moneys,"  are  not 
controlled  by  the  Audit  Act,  as  they  are  operated  on  directly  by  the 
officials  in  charge  of  the  departments  interested.  Until  the  year  just  closed, 
the  Trust  Funds,  to  which  attention  will  be  subsequently  directed,  largely 
assisted  in  keeping  the  account  in  credit.     The  position  of  the  maio 
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dmsions  of  the  Greneral  Account  on  the  30th  June,  1906,  will  be  found  in 
the  following  statement : — 


Head  of  Aooount 

In^^atodln 
Sacurltias. 

Credit  Cash 
Balaooes. 

Total. 

Trust  Aoootint— 

Oovemmwii Sftvin^r* Bank ^ .... . 

£ 
7.884.681 

"»<C8d6 

£ 
1,818,026 

860,000 
101,726 
187,782 
68.417 

£ 
8,048,607 

250.000 
101,726 
187,782 
886,222 

SpeoUl  Depotlto  Account- 

Saringa  Bank  of  New  South  Walea-Depoait  Aoeonnt  .... 
Fixad  Depoaita  Account   

State  Deot  Commiatloneri'  Trust  Account 

Othar • 

7,671,486 

1,961,860 
806,124 

O,02?.SS6 
806,124 

OeiMffBl  Loan  Aooount 

7.671,486 

2,847,074 
878,021 

10,610.460 
878.021 

Special  Aooounta 

Colonial  Treasurer's  Supreme  Court  Moneys  Accounts 

Advanoea  to  Settlers  Account     

7,6n,486 
68,784 

8.720,006 

811,981 
8,676 

11.882.481 

87R.716 
8,576 

7,786,270 

4,041,601 

11.776,771 

The  distribution  of  the  cash  balance  on  the  30th  June,  1906,  is  set 
forth  in  the  following  table,  the  London  accounts  being  shown  to  the 
latest  date  available  before  the  closing  of  the  Public  Accounts  for  the 
financial  year : — 


Sydn^  Balance— 80th  June.  1006— 

Truat  Account— Bank  of  New  South  Walea    

Special  DeposiU  Account— Bank  of  New  South  Wales 

,.           ..          „            Commercial   Banking  Company 
of  Sydney  (Limited) 

Consolidated  Revenue  Acoount->Bank  of  New  South  Wales 
,.  ..  ..         Commercial  Banklne  Com- 

pany of  Sydney  (limited) 
..  ,.  M         Cash  in  hands  of  Receiver. . 


178,028 
460,001 


846,422 

847,688 
202.010 


•     Special  Accounka— Bank  of  New  South  Wales  

Qeneml  Loon  Account — Bank  of  New  South  Waloa 

Total  Cash  in  Sydney £ 

London  Balance  at  date  of  iMest  advices — 

Public  Account Cr.  1,464,025 

Remittances  In  transit Cr.  1,660,000 


Remittance  Account— Bank  of  New  South  Wales Dr.  2,605.582 

.,  ,.         Commercial  Bank  of  Sjdney  (Umlted)  Dr.     806.498 


Total  CMh  in  London. £ 


Total  . 


£ 
1,818,026 


687,024 


806,124 
820,606 
878,021 


8,004,026 
8.004.025 


4.041,501 


Nil. 


4.041,501 


Consolidated  Revenue  Fund. 

To  understand  the  public  accounts  of  th^  State,  necessitates  on  the  part 
of  the  inquirer  much  patient  study  and  a  general  knowledge  of  the 
financial  and  political  history  of  the  last  thirty  years;  and  it  was  not 
always  possible,  even  for  a  well-equipped  and  patient  student,  to  obtain 
more  than  a  general  idea  of  the  state  of  the  finances  during  the  existence 
of  the  old  system  of  account-keeping  which  came  to  an  end  in  1895. 
Now  that  the  system  of  keeping  accounts  on  a  cash  basis  is  properly  in 
operation,  in  estimating  the  financial  position  of  the  country,  there  have 
still  to  be  considered  the  Old  Deficiency  Account,  the  New  Account  under 
the  Audit  Act  Amendment  Act,  which  form  the  Consolidated  Revenue 
Account,  as  well  as  the  Loans  Account  and  the  various  Trust  Accounts 
not  forming  part  of  the  Consolidated  Revenue  Account.  The  Old 
Deficiency  Account  properly  begins  in  1885;  but  it  was  only  in  1897, 
when  the  last  obligation  under  the  old  system  of  account-keeping  was 
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met)  that  the  posrition  of  this  accouiyt  for  ea<^  year  oeuld  be  aeonratety 
stated.  Until  all  obligations  had  been  met,  only  an  spproximation  oo«kl 
be  made,  and  this  depended  for  its  accuracy  on  the  correctness  of  the 
Treasurer's  estimate  of  the  liabilities  outstanding  for  previous  years. 

The  confusion  which  has  attended  the  presentation  of  the  public 
accounts  of  the  State  will  m>  longer  exist  now  that  operations  on  the  Old 
Deficiency  Accounts  have  been  closed.  The  following  table  shows  the 
Aoevmulated  Deficiency  on  the  Consolidated  Revenue  Aeoonnt  lor  the 
period  since  31st  December,  1884.  The  Treasury  Bills  issued  under  ^e 
Treasury  BUls  Deficiency  Act  No.  68  of  1900,  as  amended  by  No.  8  of 
1902,  covering  the  Suspense  Accounts  (in  overdraft)  of  the  General  Post 
Office  New  Street  Resumption  Account,  53  Vic.  No.  13,  the  Centennial 
Park  Account,  51  Vic.  No.  9,  and  the  Railway  Loan  Redemption  Fund,  as 
applied  towards  the  partial  liquidation  of  the  balance  of  debentures  raised 
under  Act  31  Vic.  No.  11,  together  with  those  issued  under  Act  30  of 
1905,  in  liquidation  of  the  overdraft  of  £336,890,  have  been  included  in 
the  statement,  as  under  the  Act  first  mentioned  the  former  were  made  part 
of  the  Consolidated  Revenue  Account  proper  : — 


At  the  doM  of  ettch  Tear. 

FiiwaeM  Yewr. 

Treamiry  Bills 
CnireDL 

QMh. 

Suspense 
Accounts  and 
recoup  to  Rail- 
way Loan 
Redemption 
Fund,  &S  Vie. 
No.  24. 

Acooinalated 
Defldeaey. 

Cnm,       j     Ovai^nft. 

1           • 

31  December,  1884  ... 

£ 

£ 
1,229,338 
2,900 

£ 

£ 

£ 

31          ,.          1885    .. 

31          „          1886  ... 



1.286,581 
2,179,580 
1,668,715 

1,286,581 

51          „           1887  ... 

2,179,580 
1,668,715 
1.829.061 

31          .,          1888  ... 

31          „          1889  ... 

1,886,100 
2,352,884 
2,202.884 
2,052,884 
1,902,884 
1,752,884 
1,752,884 
2,622.447 
2,472,447 
2,322,447 
2,172,447 
2,022,447 
1.872,447 
2,477,626 
2,227,626 
1,977.626 
1,727,626 
1,814,516 

57,03»l 
434,259 

vJl          ,.          1890  ... 

1,918,625 

SI          „          1891    .. 

332,303 
91,585 
591.463 
464.715 
166,460 

2,535.187 

31          „          1892  .. 

392,142 
319,566 
535,024 
6«7.968 
693,610 
693.635 
843,341 
846,468 
767,498 
755,179 

2,536.611 
f  2,813,  #13 

81          „           1893  ... 

31          „          1894  ... 

2.752,623 
2,587,287 

30      June         1895  ... 

30          „           1896  ... 
30          „          1897  ... 

476,530 
114,445 

2,839,527 

3,051,637 

30          „           1898  ... 

122,211 

3,043,577 

30          „           1899  ... 

116,523 
17,742 



2,902,392 

30          „          1900  ... 
30          „           1901  ... 

152,187 
236,781 
484,356 
524,064 
336.891 

2,772,203 
2,779.813 

30          ,.          1902  ... 

2,714,407 

30          „          1903  ... 

2,711.982 
2,501,690 

30          „          1904  ... 

30          „          1905  ... 

2,064,517 
1,814,516 

30          „           1906  ... 

896,124 

The  deficiency  on  the  30th  June,  1906,  on  paper,  was  £918,392,  but 
actually  £1,814,516,  as  only  £50,000,  which  ha^  been  transferred  to  the 
State  Debt  and  Sinking  Fund  since  the  close  of  the  financial  yfear,  is  avail- 
able from  the  surplus  in  reduction  of  the  deficiency,  as  the  Treasurer 
proposes  to  distribute  the  remainder  amongst  certain  special  accounts  to 
be  established  for  the  following  objects  : — Public  Works  Revenue  Fund ; 
Public  Works  Renewal  Fund  (Corporate  Bodies) ;  and  Land  Purchane 
Fund  (Closer  Settlement).  The  deficiency  is  being  redeemed  at  the  rate  of 
£260,000  annually,  and  if  future  Treasurers  contrive  to  make  ends  meet 
it  will  be  eight  years  before  the  amount  will  be  wiped  off.  Besides  the  «iim 
needed  for  its  redemption,  the  accumulated  deficiency  involves  interest 
payments  to  the  extent  of  £56,435  a  year,  making  the  total  btirthen  on 
present  accounts  £306,435  per  annum. 
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Undep  the  "  Treasury  Bilb  D^oie&oy  Act,  1905/'  amtiMrxtj  was  given 
for  the  iseue  of  Treaevry  Bills  to  Hqmidate  the  overdraft  on  the  Con- 
s^idated  Revenue.  .The  Act  provided  that  in  the  event  ol  there  being  a 
snrplvB  on  the  year's  transactions  of  the  Consolidated  Revenue,  the 
Treasi&rer  shall  pay  to  the  State  Debts  Commissioners  the  sum  of 
^50,060,  trith  a  view  to  ex^nguishing  the  liability  of  the  Bills.  Bills  to 
the  amount  of  £336,890  were  floated  during  ike  last  financial  year. 

RsVEiniS  AND  £XP£2rDITUB£. 

The  first  autheatic  reeord  respecting  public  finance  in  the  State  is 
dated  the  16th  October^  1792,  and  is  entitled  ''  An  aoeofunt  of  the  charge 
aad  expMifie  of  the  Civil  and  Military  EstabUshnients  in  the .  Settk- 
men!  of  New  South.  Wales,  from  the  first  establishment  of  the  Colony  to 
the  present  tiioe,"  and  show»  an  expenditure  on  Civil  Establishment  of 
£22,475  5s.  4d.,  ax^  Military,  £44,719  10s.  Ofd.  Reliable  information 
respecting  the  revenue  and  expenditure  dates  only  from  1815,  in  which 
year  the  publie  receipts  amounted  to  £21,639;  and  the  expraiditui^  to 
£19,980.  From  1815  to  1840— the  latter  year  being  memorable  in  the 
annals  of  the  State  as  that  in  which  transportation  ceased — the  advance 
in  the  revenue  was  very  rapid.  In  1840  the  public  receipts  amounted  to 
£683,112 — a  sum  not  again  readied  until  1853,  two  years  after  the  dis- 
covery of  gold.  From  1853  to  1859  the  revenue  made  great  strides,  and 
aBMmnted  to  £1,522,668  for  the  year  last  mentioned.  In  Deeember,  1859, 
the  separation  of  Queensland  took  place,  and,  consequently,  a  falling-off 
in  the  revenue  occurred  in  the  folkwing  year,  the  amount  collected  being 
£1,508,925. 

The  gross  and  net  revenue  proper  for  the  years  given  in  the  table  were 
as  fellow : — 


Gro88 
Bemme 

▲dvanomk 

RefundiL 

Net  Revenue  proper. 

Te«. 

Total 

Per  Inhabitant 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£     8.    d. 

1800 

1.308.925 

28.209 

1.280,716 

3  14    9 

1865 

1.771,162 

38.680 

1,732,482 

4    6    8 

1870 

2,102,697 

62,978 

2,049,719 

4    3    8 

1875 

4,131.996 

100,960 

4.021,636 

6  17    7 

1860 

4.904,230 

97,841 

4,806,889 

6  U  11 

1881 

6,707.983 

156,829 

6,551,134 

8  11    3 

1882 

7,410,737 

192,151 

7.218.586 

9    0  10 

1883 

6,470.341 

243.720 

6.226,621 

7    8    7 

1884 

7,117,592 

280,813 

6.886,779 

7  14  10 

1885 

7,667.368 

206,817 

7.380,551 

7  19    2 

1886 

7.593.050 

218,235 

7,374.815 

7  12    2 

1887 

8.582.809 

205,854 

8,876,955 

8    6    9 

1888 

8,886,832 

172,148 

8.714,184 

8    8    2 

1889 

9,066.941 

191,211 

8.875.730 

8    6    5 

1800 

9.464,584 

188,803 

9,305,691 

8    8  11 

1891 

10,036,185 

262,863 

9.773.332 

8  11    2 

1892 

10,501,104 

434,641 

10.066,463 

8  11    0 

1883 

9,706,734 

206,834 

9.499,910 

7  17  11 

1894 

9.507.928 

157,877 

9,350.051 

7  12    5 

•1895 

4.948.847 

79,756 

4.864,091 

tS  17  10 

+1896 

9.270.088 

178.720 

9,091,368 

7    4    1 

+1897 

9.288.359 

179.106 

9,109.253 

7    2    5 

+1898 

9,482,092 

177.208 

9,304,884 

7    2  11 

+1899 

9,754.185 

180.770 

9,573.415 

7    4    8 

+1900 

10.208.931 

230.195 

9.973.736 

7    8    5 

+1901 

10,805.543 

193,121 

10,612,422 

7  15    6 

+1902 

11.178.214 

170,868 

11.007,356 

7  19    7 

+1903 

U,532.231 

236,162 

11.296,069 

8    0    6 

+1904 

11,468.745 

205,417 

11,248,328 

7  17    2 

+1905 

11.514,324 

177.406 

11.336.918 

7  15    2 

+1906 

12,471,473 

188,391 

12,283,082 

8    4    2 

^tts  maatiOB  ended  SOth  June.        t  Twelve  months  ended  aoth  June* 
X  Amount  for  six  months. 
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Under  the  provigions  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Australia  Constitution 
Act,  the  control  of  Customs  and  Excise  and  the  administration  of  the  Post 
and  Telegraph  and  Defence  Departments  were  transferred  to  the  Federal 
Government,  the  first-named  on  the  1st  January,  1901,  and  the  others  on 
the  Ist  March,  1901.  On  the  passage  of  the  ''Patents  Act,  1903,"  the 
Patents  Ofl&ce  was  transferred  on  the  1st  June,  1904.  The  revenue  derived 
from  those  sources,  since  the  transfer,  has  only  been  included  to  the 
extent  of  the  balance  paid  over  to  the  State  after  deducting  the  expendi- 
ture incurred  in  connection  with  transferred  services,  and  the  proportion 
of  other  or  new  expenditure  for  which  the  State  was  liable. 

The  figures  relating  to  revenue,  both  above  and  in  subsequent  tables, 
are  exclusive  of  '' Advances  repaid'';  and  in  dealing  with  expenditure, 
''Advances  made''  have  been  excluded  from  consideration,  as  transactions 
under  these  heads  do  not  affect  the  ordinary  revenue  and  the  expenditure 
therefrom.  The  terms  "net  revenue"  and  "net  expenditure,"- used 
both  here  and  in  subsequent  pages,  are  to  be  taken  as  meaning  revenue 
and  expenditure  freed  from  the  transactions  just  mentioned  as  well  as 
from  refunds. 

The  net  expenditure  for  years  corresponding  with  those  in  the  revenue 
statement  is  given  in  the  subjoined  table,  it  being  assumed  that  the 
accounts  are  on  a  cash  basis — that  is,  that  each  year's  business  is  com- 
plete within  that  year.  The  term  used  in  the  table,  "  Expenditure  from 
revenue,  of  current  year,"  must  not  be  taken  in  a  literal  sense,  as  in  only 
four  years  during  the  last  decade  has  the  revenue  suflSced  for  the  expen- 
diture. This  will  be  seen  by  comparing  the  annual  expenditure  given 
below  with  the  revenue  for  the  corresponding  years  shown  in  the 
preceding  table : — 


Year. 


Net  Expenditure,  exdufive  of  Advanoet. 


PVom 
Revenue  of 
cuwentyoar. 


From 

Aocumulated 

Surplue. 


Total 


Per  Inhabitant. 


Prom 

Revenue  of 

current  year. 


From 

Aocumulated 

Surplus 


TotaL 


1860 

1865 

1870 

1875 

1880 

1881 

1882 

1883 

1884 

1885 

1886 

1887 

1888 

1889 

1890 

1891 

1892 

1893 

1894 

•1895 

tl896 

+1897 

-M898 

+1899 

+1900 

+1901 

+1902 

+1903 

+1904 

+1905 

+1906 


£ 

1,284,568 

1.696.127 

2.550,002 

3,240,964 

5,129,028 

5,218,226 

5,631,499 

6,818,303 

7,531,771 

8,113,510 

8,786,808 

8,976,102 

8,471,765 

8,995,751 

9,385,669 

10,215,820 

10,103,272 

10,082,198 

9,329,353 

4,844,597 

9,698,891 

9.316,620 

9,299,411 

9,562,739 

10,086,186 

10,729,741 

11.008.173 

11.467,235 

11,319,888 

11,195.075 

11,386,864 


331,287 

407.523 

524.160 

732.065 

598,426 

241,610 

72,469 

13,815 

20.211 

5.693 

3,677 


£ 

1,284,668 

1,696.127 

2,560,002 

3.240,964 

5,460,315 

5,625,749 

6,155,659 

7.650,368 

8,130,197 

8,355.120 

8,859,277 

8,989,917 

8,491,966 

9,001,444 

9,389,846 

10.215,820 

10,103,272 

10,082.198 

9,329,353 

4,844,597 

9,698,891 

9,316,620 

9,299,411 

9,662,739 

10,086,186 

10,729,741 

11,008,173 

11,467,235 

11,319,888 

11,195,075 

11.386.864 


£  8.  d. 

3  16  0 

4  4  10 

[641 

6  10  11 

7  0  9 

6  16  6 

7  1  0 

8  2  8 

8  10  7 

8  16  0 

9  1  3 

8  18  8 

8  3  8 

8  8  9 

8  10  3 

8  18  11 

8  11  8 

8  7  7 

7  12  1 

J3  17  5 

7  13  8 

7  6  9 

7  2  10 

7  4  6 

7  10  1 

7  17  3 

7  19  7 

8  2  11 

7  18  2 

7  13  2 

7  12  3 

£  8.  d. 


0  9  1 

0  10  8 

0  13  2 

0  17  6 

0  13  7 

0  6  3 

1  6 

0  4 

0  4 


8.  d. 

16  0 
4  10 
4  1 

10  11 
9  10 


0  1 
0  1 


7 
14 

0 

4 

0 

2 
8  19 
8  4 
8  8  10 
8  10  4 
8  18  11 
8  11  8 
8  7 
7  12 
$3  17 
7  13 
7  6 


2  10 
4  6 


1 
3 

7 
11 
2 
2 
3 


*  Six  montbe  ended  80th  June.       f  Twelve  months  ended  80th  June.       X  Amount  for  six 
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From  1872  to  1877 — years  notorious  for  the  wholesale  alienation  of  the 
public  estate — the  yearly  income  was  considerably  in  excess  of  the  annual 
payments,  with  the  result  that  a  large  surplus  was  created.  The  excess 
payments  of  1878  and  1879  reduced  the  amount  somewhat,  but  the  sur- 
pluses of  1881  and  1882  considerably  augmented  the  fund.  After  the 
year  last  mentioned,  however,  large  withdrawals  were  annually  made, 
and  the  fund  became  practically  exhausted  at  the  end  of  1885.  Since 
that  date  the  existing  deficit  has  been  accumulating. 

With  a  view  to  obtaining  a  proper  conception  of  the  revenue  and  expen- 
diture of  the  State,  and  the  sources  from  which  the  former  is  derived,  and 
the  objects  upon  which  the  latter  is  expended,  the  subjoined  table  has  been 
prepared,  covering  the  last  quinquennial  period.  In  the  table  a  separa- 
tion has  been  effected  between  purely  governmental  receipts  and  expendi- 
ture, and  that  involved  in  the  business  undertakings  of  the  State.  The 
figures  are  exclusive  of  advances  made  and  repaid  : — 


BlTBSUl  AlTD  RSCRim. 

Oov«niiD«iitoI— 

Rarentie  returned  by  OommonwMJth  (Braddon 
Claiue) 

Stomp  Daiies 

Landlkx    

XnoomeTkx   

LloenMt 

Lftod  Bevenae— 

Alieiuktkm 

Ooeai»tion 

MinfwiraneoPM    

Service*  rendered  (other  thui  Busineie  Under- 
taUngB) 

General  MiaoeUaneous    

Total  Govemmentol £ 


Bushiest  Undertakings  qf  the  State. 

Receipt*,  Corporate  fiodiee— 

Railways  and  Tramways    

^ydn^  Harbour  Trust  

Metropolitan  Board  of  Water  Supply  and  Sewerage 
Hunter  District  Water  Supply  and  Sewerage  .... 

Total  BosinesB  Undertakings £ 

GrandTotal    £ 


2001-2. 


S,886,(N)6 


801.061 
100,815 
124,488 

1,240,082 
068,664 

102,888 

888348 
268,860 


6,068,747 


4,824,482 

217,801 

847,710 

20,076 


4,918,600 


11,007,860 


1002^ 


8,068,188 

478,100 
814,104 
100,160 
182,400 

1,067,087 
617,704 
100,846 

810,170 
266,164 


6,561,474 


4,070,788 

266,188 

876,221 

82,468 


4,744,606 


11,206,060 


1008^ 


2,688,417 

402,570 
822,246 
108,240 
182,187 

1,116,061 
620,226 
115,284 

880,000 
880,088 


6,805,106 


4,268,744 

261,660 

886,703 

81,984 


4,918,180 


11,248,828 


1004-5. 


2,620,070 

478,288 
828,267 
105,252 
122,606 

1,086,504 
624,048 
110,885 

820.061 
828,414 


6,047,070 


4,527.868 

258,581 

478,562 

84,487 


5,288,048 


11,886,018 


1005-4. 


£ 
2,742,n0 

580,168 
820,006 
266,288 
121,887 

1,066,741 
651,784 
114,500 

870,762 
284,106 


6,428,487 


5,051,058 

270,680 

402,106 

80,757 


5,854,506 


12,288,062 
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EXPSVDITURB. 

Ckwammmtal — 

Intareit  on  PnbUo  Debt  and  on  Fandt  in 
tnupoauy  pimwrion  of  the  Qoyenraie  , 
(excmiding  proportion  ohaiyMble  to  tlM  toizr 
oorpomte  bodiee) 


Old-age  Peniiont  and  Administration    

Ottier  Pensions,  Retiring  Allowances,  te.    ... 

FarUamsntofv  Blectorates   and  Elections   Act, 
including  sectoral  Ofllce 


Parliamentary  Allowanoet  and  Pestage    

Endowments  and  Orants-- 

Municipalities,  including  Municipol  Bates  on 
Oovenmieut  Buildings 


Fire  and  Water  Brigades  

Miners'  Aoddent  Relief  and  Administration 

Hospitals,  Benevolent  Societies,  CSoast  Hos- 
pital and  other  Charitable  Institntions. . 

Fire  and  Flood  Relief 


1901-2. 


Agrioultoral,    Pastoral    and    Horticultural  | 
Societies j 

Public  Charities,  including QovemroentA^lums,! 
State  Children,  Aborigines,  and  Maintenance  of 
Paupers  , 


r-in-Lunacir. 


Lnnaoy,  Inctadiny  1 


Pnblio  Instruction,  induding  Betocmatories  and 
Grants  to  Educational  and  Sdentlflc  Institu- 
tions  ^ 


PnbUc  Worlts,  indndhig  EstaUlaliment 

Labour  and  Industry,  including  Unemployed 

Extraordinary  Serrit 
Bubonic  Plague 


imkKCf    and    Mavial    Oontl^renta-aoiith; 
Africa  and  China i 

Federal  Celebrations  and  Royal  Receptions.. 


7f7«57S 

458,270 

44,299 

27,100 
82,004 

8M10 
17,517 
0,048 

122,521 
182 

15,000 

159,708 
126,480 

874,002 

1,022,008 

18,220 

6,285 

40,472 
21,477 


I 

All  other  Services  of  the  State  under  Department! 

of  Chief  Secretarr,  Treasurer  and  Secretary  for. 

Finance   and    Ixade,   Attomey-Oeneral    and 

Justice,  Lands,  and  Mines  and  Agriculture i  1,001,510 


Total  Sovepnunental. , 


Btuintu  Cndertakingt  of  the  Slaie. 

Railway  Commissioners,  Sydney  Harbour  Trust,  Met- 
ropolitan Board  of  Water  Supplr  and  Sewerage, 
and  Hunter  District  Water  Supply  and  Sewerage  i 
Board- 
Working  Expenses  


6,740,442 


3,002,080 
Interest  on  Capital Itl,9ei,601 


Total  Bnsinsss  Undertakings £ 

Sinking  Fond  Instalments— Total  £ 

OsaodTolid £ 


4,0S4,in 


274,550 


1002-8. 


1008-4. 


658,6ar 
87,680 

12,710 
36,014 


10,7k 
10,820 

114,046 


UpOn 

107,680 
147,286 

004,142 

024,861 
17,414 

28,004 

10,847 
514 

1,052,101 


881,088 

n8i,ooo 

92;586 
34,740 


8,109,470 
t2,040,280 


5,li&,7W 


909,413 


11,008,178  111,407,284 


22,854 
11,008 

1Q0»770 
06 

IMIO 

100,148 
188,847 

012,821 
770,240 
21,856 

1,204 
1,061 


1,018,904 


8,182,036 
-i2,183,546 


5,980,164 


860,413 


1004-6. 


616,066 
n70,000 

02,046 
28,210 

n.173 
16,706 
11,875 

m,508 
5,276 


164,864 


oii»no 

008,067 
11,067 


104 


1,841,548 


6,670,064 


3,131,820 
2.107.782 


310,418 


1MUI368  )U,105,075 


610,30 
n7Q,686 

20,120 


12,747 

142,984 
220 


>»,807 

687,840 

988,622 

12,821 

2,004 

1,070 


1,616.518 


6,705,872 


3,184,816 
2,1X6,000 


1,470 


800,010 


11,886,804 


*  Includes  pensions  under  Public  Service  (Superannuation)  Act,  No.  8  of  1908,  4  per  cent,  deductions  from 
■ilariss  being  paid  to  Revenue. 

t  For  years  1901-2  to  1903-4 ;  figures  for  interest  on  capital  are  approximate  only,  as  the  Capital  Debt  of 
tlie  tour  corporate  bodies  was  not  deflnitely  settled  _ 
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S0URCB9   OT   RkvBNUE. 

The  Revenue  is  classified  under  four  heads — Tai^tion^  Land  Revenue, 
Receipts  for  Services  Rendered,  and  General  Miscellaneous  Receipts. 
The  net  revenue  falling  under  each  of  these  four  heads,  during  1880  and 
subsequent  years,  is  shown  below  : — 


Ymr. 

Ttaatlon. 

LmkI  Beretrae. 

Reoeipto  for 
Services  rendered. 

Uuieoue  Receipts. 

TotoL 

Per 
Inhcbitoat. 

Total 

Per 

l^taL 

Per 

TbtaL 

Intaabitant 

£ 

ie  8.   d. 

t 

£  9.   ± 

£ 

£    t»'d. 

£ 

£   8.  d. 

1880 

1,879,065 

1  17  10 

1.605,327 

2    4    1 

1,697.009 

2    3  10 

224,088 

0    6    8 

1881 

U89.4a4 

2    6    6 

2,724,841 

8  11    8 

1.944.110 

2  10  10 

148,860 

0    3    8 

188i 

1,861.888 

2    6    8 

2,7»7,470 

8  10    1 

2,888,781 

2  19    2 

196,678 

0    4  11 

1888 

1,861,787 

2    4    2 

1,498,577 

1  16    8 

2,668,849 

3    8    8 

212,468 

0    6    1 

1884 

8,100,718 

2    7    7 

1,579.021 

1  16    9 

2,«80,701 

8    6    4 

226,844 

0    5    2 

1886 

2,206,429 

2    7    7 

1,769.616 

1  18    2 

8,149,098 

8    7  11 

264,600 

0    5    6 

1889 

3,662,508 

2  12    8 

1,643,958 

1  11  10 

8,067,288 

8    3    8 

311.088 

0    4    6 

1887 

2,688,488 

2  11    6 

2,812.972 

3    0    0 

8.820,787 

8    4    1 

2M.780 

0    6    8 

1888 

2,626,027 

2  10    8 

2,210,688 

8    2    8 

8,620.242 

8    9  11 

867,807 

e  4  11 

1888 

2,686,002 

2    9    6 

2,060,426 

1  18    6 

8,888,448 

3  12  10 

806,866 

0    6    9 

1890 

2,704,048 

2    9    1 

2,168.646 

1  19    2 

4.138.692 

8  16    1 

804,811 

0    5    6 

1881 

2,875.028 

2  10    4 

2,117.008 

117    1 

4.668,488 

8  19  11 

SM,881 

0    3    9 

1898 

8,846,2^ 

2  16  10 

1,947,699 

1  18    1 

4,646,696 

8  17    8 

327,004 

0    3  10 

189S 

2,777,846 

2    6    2 

2,116,186 

1  16    2 

4.879,417 

8  12  10 

227,462 

0    3    9 

1894 

2,688,698 

2    8  10 

2,078.761 

1  18  11 

4,261.666 

8    9    8 

880,941 

0    6    6 

♦1896 

1,288,781 

1    0  10 

1,087,688 

0  16    7 

1,997,028 

1  11  11 

640,509 

0    8    6 

tl898 

2,498^82 

1  10    6 

.1,976,240 

1  11    4 

4.816.670 

8    8    6 

806.888 

0    4  10 

tl897 

2,896,412 

1  17    e 

1,888,884 

10    9 

4.662.541 

3  11    4 

261,406 

0    8  10 

tl898 

2,611,298 

1  18    6 

1,976,816 

1  10    4 

4.610.546 

8  10  10 

806,234 

0    8    8 

tl899 

2,616,231 

1  18    0 

1,968,074 

19    7 

4,867.186 

3  IS    6 

247,924 

0    3    8 

tl900 

2,618,088 

1  18  11 

2,116,076 

1  11    6 

4^998.631 

8  U    4 

2i7»070^ 

0    8    9 

tl901 

1.980,886 

10    0 

1  10    8 

5,816,882 

8  17  11 

1.248,180* 

018    4 

tl902 

1,108,770 

0  16    1 

2,001,674 

10    0 

6.026,066 

3  12  10 

3,871,946 

2    16 

tl903 

1.108,781 

0  16    9 

1.806,227 

16    8 

4,807,641 

3    8    4 

3.574,480 

2  10    9 

tl904 

1,100,198 

0  16    6 

1,860,670 

16    0 

6,012,401 

8  10    0 

3.276.164 

2    6    9 

tl906 

1,114,408 

0  16    8 

1,781,027 

14    1 

5,886,418 

8  18    4 

8,106,066 

2    2    6 

tl906 

1,2»7,776 

6  17    4 

1,738,074 

18    2 

6,864,688 

810    7 

3,207,664 

2    4    1 

*  Six  months  ended  30th  Jane.       f  Twelve  months  ended  80th  June. 

In  considering  the  foregoing  figures  relating  to  sources  of  revenue,  it 
must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  receipts  from  Customs  and  Exciae  are 
included  to  the  31st  December,  1900,  the  revenue  from  Posts 
graphs  to  the  28th  February,  1901,  and  from  Patents  to  the 
1904,  only,  when  these  services  were  taken  over  by  the  Com 
Government.     For  the  purpose  of  comparison  with  previous 
receipts  from  Railways  and  Tramways  and  the  Metropolitan  ai 
District  Water   Supply   and   Sewerage   Board   are   included 
heading  "  Services  rendered,"  and  those  from  the  Sydney  Harl 
under   "  General    Miscellaneous    Receipts."      The   general   mis 
receipts,  however,  for  the  period  1901  to  1906,  include  the  1 
revenue  collected  within  New  South  Wales  by  the  Commonwealt 
ment  and  returned  to  the  State. 
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PUBLIC  FINANCE. 


Taxation. 
License  Fees,  Land  and  Inoome  Taxes,  and  Stamp  Duties  represent  the 
various  forms  of  taxation  in  force  in  the  State.     In  the  subjoined  state- 
ment  the  revenue  derived  from  each  source  during  the  period  1904-1906 
is  shown : — 


Head  of  B«veirtM. 

1004. 

1906. 

1908. 

Indirect  Taxation— 

To  retail  fermented  "and  spiritaoas  liquors 

£ 

96,017 
27.754 

£ 

95,325 
27,786 

£ 
93,116 

Other    *... 

28.797 

Totili  Licmifiefl 

122,771 

123,111 

121,913 

Dirtci  Taxation— 

Income  Tax <«<« 

216,655 
335.223 

231,442 
332,630 

276,299 

Land  Tax .    ....              .... 

336.785 

Total.  Land  and  Income  Tax 

551,878 

663,972 

613,064 

Stamp  Duties  :— 
Imprened  ai^d  adhtsive  stamps 

198.166 

225,115 

48,121 

211,769 
224,526 

41,880 

260,747 

Other » 

298,653 
46,494 

Total,  Stamp  Duties 

471,402 

478,165 

689,894 

Gross  BevennS  from  Taxation 

1,146,061 
45,868 

1,165,248 
50,840 

1,324,891 

Befonds   ....« 

27,116 

Net  Bevenua  from  Taxation    

1,100.193 

1,114,408 

1,297,776 

The  control  of  Customs  and  Excise  having  passed  to  the  Commonwealth 
Government  on  the  1st  January,  1901,  the  foregoing  statement  does  not 
include  any  figures  relating  to  the  taxation  thereunder  since  that  date. 
In  a  publiOfttion  of  this  character,  however,  it  is  desirable  that  the  actual 
amount  .to  which  the  people  of  the  State  are  subjected  by  way  of  taxation, 
whether  direct  or  indirect,  should  be  clearly  set  forth.  In  the  following 
statement  is  shown  in  detail  the  net  revenue  derivable  from  each  source 
of  taxation  for  the  decennial  period  ended  dOth  June,  1906,  after  deducting 
refunds,  but  not  allowing  for  cost  of  collection  : — 


T«ar  ended 

Indinet  Tantton. 

Direst  TuatUm. 

Total 

;iOth  June. 

Cuttoms. 

EzoiM. 

Other. 

Income 
Tax. 

Land  Tax. 

Stamp 
Datiee. 

Taxation. 

1897 
1898 
1899 
1900 
1901 
1902 
1903 
1904 
1905 
1906 

£ 
1,264,677 
1,247,793 
1,293,769 
1,398.105 
1.574,592 
2,324,000 
2,861,710 
2.604.048 
2.390,735 
2,563,552 

£ 
276,287 
289,479 
315,090 
338,272 
383,752 
488.732 
617,032 
625,738 
642.882 
670,370 

£ 
116.580 
120,357 
121,186 
120,299 
123,527 
124.438 
122.409 
122.1.^7 
122.606 
121,387 

£ 
279,763 
172,364 
171,272 
166,051 
205,304 
190,315 
199,159 
193.240 
195.252 
266.233 

£ 
139,079 
336,036 
263,901 
286,226 
288,369 
301,981 
314,104 
322,246 
32:^,267 
329.998 

£ 
830,036 
346,269 
360,013 
309,116 
424,349 
492,036 
473.109 
462,670 
473,283 
580,158 

£ 
2,896,412 
2,611,296 
2.616,231 
2,618,069 
2,999,893 
3,921,502 
4,687.623 
4,329,979 
4.148.025 
4,631,698 

A  marked  increase  in  the  aggregate  amount  of  taxation  is  disclosed  in 
the  foregoing  table,  ranging  as  it  does  from  £2,396,412  in  the  opening 
year  of  the  period  to  £4,531,698  in  the  closing  year.     The  imposition  of 
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uniform  customs  and  excise  duties  by  the  Commonwealth  Parliament  from 
the  9th  October,  1901,  largely  contributed  to  this  increase ;  but  the  revenue 
derivable  from  each  form  of  direct  taxation  shows  decided  improvement  in 
almost  every  year.  The  figures  would  bo  incomplete  without  corresponding 
information  respecting  the  taxation  per  head  of  population,  which  is  set 
forth  hereunder :  — 


Indirect  Taxation. 

Direct  Taxation. 

Tear  ended 

Total 

SlOUiJane. 

Cuttome. 

Bxoiae. 

other. 

Income 
Tax. 

Land  Tax. 

Stamp 
Dutiee. 

Taxation. 

£    t.    d. 

£ 

8.     d. 

£ 

8.     d. 

£ 

8.   d. 

£ 

8.    d. 

£ 

0. 

d. 

£    8.    d. 

1S97 

0  10    8 

0 

4    4 

0 

1  10 

0 

4    4 

0 

2    2 

0 

5 

2 

1   17     6 

1898 

0  19    2 

0 

4    5 

0 

1   10 

0 

2    8 

0 

6    2 

0 

5 

3 

1  18     6 

1899 

0  19    7 

0 

4    9 

0 

1   10 

0 

2    7 

0 

3  10 

0 

5 

5 

1  18    0 

1900 

1    0  10 

0 

5    0 

0 

1   10 

0 

2    6 

0 

4    3 

0 

4 

7 

1  18  11 

1901 

1    3    1 

0 

5    8 

0 

1   10 

0 

3    0 

0 

4    3 

0 

6 

2 

2    4    0 

1902 

1  13    8 

0 

7    1 

0 

1  10 

0 

2    9 

0 

4    4 

0 

2 

2  16  10 

1903 

2    0    8 

0 

8    9 

0 

1     9 

0 

2  10 

0 

4    5 

0 

9 

3    5    2 

1904 

1  16    4 

0 

8    9 

0 

1     9 

0 

2    8 

0 

4    6 

0 

6 

3    0    6 

1905 

1  12  10 

0 

8  10 

0 

1     8 

0 

2    8 

0 

4    5 

0 

6 

2  16  11 

1906 

1  14    4 

0 

9    0 

0 

1     7 

0 

3    7 

0 

4    5 

0 

9 

3    0    8 

The  receipts  from  licenses  show  very  little  fluctuation  from  year  to 
year.  The  amount  received  during  the  year  ended  30th  June,  1906, 
under  the  different  heads,  was  as  follows :  — 


Lioeoeee. 

Amount 

Uoeatef. 

Amoont. 

Wholasftle  spirit  dealers    

£ 
5,830 

93,116 
6.817 
6,223 

3,267 

Gunpowder  Act 

£ 
859 

To  retail  fermented  and  spirituont 
liquors.    Colonial    wine,     cider, 
and  perry 

Sale  of  tobacco  and  cigars    

Metropolitan  Traffic  Act 

3.155 
2.675 

Other' 

971 

Billiard  and  bagatelle 

TittfttnAa. 

Anotioneers 

121,913 

Fi,9R 

Hawkers,     pedlara,     and     pawn- 
brokers   

Total  net  Receipts £ 

• 

121,387 

The  receipts  by  the  Mines  Department  from  licenses,  and  from  those 
issued  under  the  Fisheries  Department,  are  not  included  in  the  table. 

Land  and  Income  Taxation. 

The  land  tax  of  the  State  is  levied  on  the  unimproved  value  at  the  rate 
of  Id.  in  the  £.  A  sum  of  £240  is  allowed  by  way  of  exemption,  and 
where  the  unimproved  value  is  in  excess  of  that  sum  a  reduction  equal 
to  the  exemption  is  made;  but  where  several  blocks  of  land  within  the 
State  are  held  by  a  person  or  company,  only  one  amount  of  £240  may 
be  deducted  from  the  aggregate  unimproved  value.  In  oases  where  land 
is  mortgaged,  the  mortgagor  is  permitted  to  deduct  from  the  tax  payable 
a  sum  equal  to  the  income-tax  paid  by  the  mortgagee  on  the  interest 
derived  from  the  mortgage  of  the  whole  property,  including  improvements. 
The  lands  exempt  from  taxation  comprise  Crown  lands  not  subject  to  the 
right  of  purchase,  or  held  under  special  or  conditional  lease,  or  as  home- 
stead selections;  other  lands  vested  in  His  Majesty,  or  His  representative ; 
lands  vested  in  the  Railway  Commissioners ;  lands  belonging  to  or  vested 
in  local  authorities;  public  roads,  reserves,  parks,  cemeteries,  and  com- 
mons ;  lands  occupied  as  public  pounds,  or  used  exclusively  for  or  in  oon- 
nection  with  public  hospitals,  benevolent  institutions,  and  other  public 
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dbafities,  eliurohes  and  chapeiB,  Uie  UniTttvity  and  its  afl^ated  ooUege«» 
the  Sydney  Grammar  Sckool,  and  mfiohanios'  inatitutes  and  achook  of  art ; 
and  lands  dedicated  to  and  rested  in  traaiees  and  used  for  aoologioal,  agr*- 
oultnral,  pastoral,  or  hortiotiltural  show  purposes,  or  for  other  public  or 
scientifie  purposes.  In  the  event  of  the  tax  remaining  unpaid  for  a  period 
of  two  years  after  it  has  become  due,  on  giving  another  year's  notioe,  tiie 
Commissioners  may  lease  the  land  for  a  period  not  exceeding  three  years, 
or,  with  the  sanction  of  a  Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court,  sell  so  much  of  it 
as  may  be  necessary  to  m&et  the  payment  of  the  tax,  with  fines,  costa,  and 
expenses  in  addition. 

Under  the  *'  Local  Government  (Shires)  Act,  1905,"  when  the  Council 
of  a  shire  makes  and  levies  a  general  rate  of  not  less  than  Id.  in  the  £ 
on  the  unimproved  value  of  land  within  the  shire,  land  tax  ceases  to  be 
collected  by  the  State  within  the  area,  and  a  similar  provision  is  inserted 
in  the  Local  Government  Extension  Act  with  regard  to  existing  munici- 
palities, other  than  the  City  of  Sydney. 

The  aggregate  unimproved  value  of  the  land  of  the  State  assessed  for' 
taxation  purposes  is  estimated  to  be  about  £129,000,000,  but  consequent 
on  no  detail  statistics  beipg  available,  it  is  impossible  to  state  the  actual 
taxable  value;  the  deductions  allowed  by  way  of  mortgage;  balanoe  of 
conditional  purchases  outstanding;* and  the  general  exemption  of  £240 
allowed  by  law.  The  number  of  persons  owning  land  in  the  State  is  about 
186,801,  but  by  reason  of  the  deduction  referred  to  the  actual  number  of 
taxpayers  is  42,801. 

An  income-tax  of  6d.  in  the  £  is  imposed  upon  so  mudi  of  every  inooine 
as  may  be  in  excess  of  £200,  except  in  so  far  as  it  is  derived  from  the 
ownership  or  use  or  cultivation  of  land  upon  which  land-tax  is  payable. 
The  exemptions  include  the  revenues  of  local  authorities,  the  income  of 
life  assurance  societies,  and  of  other  societies  and  companies  not  carrying 
on  business  for  purposes  of  profit  or  gain,  and  not  being  income  derived 
from  mortgages;  the  dividends  and  profits  of  the  Savings  Bank  of  New 
South  Wales  and  the  Government  Savings  Bank ;  the  funds  and  income  of 
registered  friendly  societies  and  trades  unions;  the  incomes  and  revenues 
of  all  ecclesiastical,  charitable,  and  educational  institutions  of  a  public 
character ;  and  income  accruing  to  foreign  investors  from  Grovernment 
Stock.  The  regulations  provide  that,  in  the  case  of  every  company,  its 
income  shall  be  taken  as  the  income  of  the  company  in  New  South  Wales 
and  from  investments  in  the  State.  Public  companies  are  not  allowed 
the  exemption  of  £200. 

There  is  no  great  variation  either  in  regard  to  the  number  or  amount 
of  incomes  liable  to  taxation,  as  shown  in  the  following  table,  which  relates 
to  the  last  eight  years  : — 


Tear. 

Kmnber  of  iBoomes. 

Net  Income. 

1899 

19,775 

£ 
11,123,343 

1900 

30,051 

12,140,569 

J901 

19,991 

12,065.842 

lfl02 

20,299 

12.127,129 

1903 

22.234 

13,415,760 

1904 

22,299 

12,482.094 

1995 

22,814 

13.760.828 

1906 

23.832 

14,937.906 

A  distribution  of  the  incomes  subject  to  taxation  according  to  the 
amounts  taxable  is  set  forth  in  the  following  statement,  the  particulars 
representing  an  average  of  eight  years.  These,  however,  represent  only 
a  proportion  of  the  incomes  derived  from  New  South  Wales,  as  inosmes 
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deriiM  from  hoid^  iff  tbe  um  and  ofioupABfiPf  oi  land,  am  not  tttwUi. 
The  Bet  oamiiigft  are  given  ia  ihb  taUa:  — 


l.T«r«0B  of  Eight  Ymam. 

Bvoentace  in  Moh  oategory. 

Catefcories. 

xftuDDAT  of             Anoimt  of 

Of  Number  of 

Of  Amonntof 

Incomes. 

Inoomes. 

Incomes. 

Incomes. 

£ 

percent. 

percent. 

£200  and  under  £260.^ 

C,3ll 

1,410.845 

29-77 

11-23 

250        „              300... 

4,048 

1,101,054 

1909 

8-76 

300        „               400... 

4,092 

1,400.449 

19-30 

1116 

400        ,,              600... 

1,063 

877.475 

9-26 

6-98 

600        „              700.« 

1,901 

1,098.723 

8-97 

8-74 

700        ,,           1,000... 

1,174 

963.221 

5-54 

7-66 

1.000        „           1,200... 

388 

423,497 

1-82 

3-37 

1,200        „           2,000... 

687 

1,037,986 

3-24 

8-26 

2,000        „           5,000... 

447 

1,308,207 

211 

10-41 

5,000        „         lOiOOO... 

118 

787,053 

0-55 

6-26 

10.000       „         20,000... 

45 

609.099 

0-21 

4-86 

20,000  and  upwards  

29 

1,549.064 

014 

12-33 

Toua    „ 

21,903 

12,566.673 

10000 

100-00 

The  re^VQue  from  land  and  income  taxes  since  1896,  the  year  in  which 
they  were  first  imposed,  is  shown  hereunder.  The  amounts  exclude 
refunds  rendered  necessary  throu^  correction  of  errors  by  the  taxpayer 
or  adjustments  by  the  Department,  but  include  refunds  brought  about 
through  the  income  of  the  year  of  assessment  falling  short  of  the  amount 
of  income  of  the  preceding  year  on  which  the  assessment  was  made;  a 
provision  whi^  was  repealed  by  the  *'  Land  and  Income  Tax  AmendoMnt. 
Act,  1904^':— 


Yew. 

Land  Tax. 

Income  Tsz. 

* 

£ 

£ 

1896 
1897 

"mM 

27.668 
296.63t 

1898 

364,131 

166,895 

1890 

253.901 

178,032 

1900 

286,227 

183,460 

1901 

288.369 

215.893 

1902 

301,981 

203,625 

1903 

314,104 

214,686 

1904 

382,246 

211,831 

19a5 

323,267 

195.252 

1906 

329.998 

i 

266,233 

The  fluctuations  shown  in  the  first  three  years  are  due  to  the  diffieuitier 
inseparable  from  the  introduction  of  a  system  of  direct  taxation;  the 
returns  for  1899  and  subsequent  yean,  howerer,  are  under  normal 
conditions. 

Probate  and  Succession  Duties. 

In  this  State,  up  to  the  end  of  the  year  1899,  a  duty  of  1  per  cent,  was 
payable  on  the  value  of  the  real  and  personal  estate  of  a  testator  or  intes- 
tate, and  on  settlements  of  property  taking  effect  after  death,  provided  the 
value  of  the  property  was  less  than  X5,000 ;  2  per  cent,  was  payable  ctn 
estates  of  the  value  of  £5,000  and  under  £12,500;  3  per  cent,  upon 
£12,500  and  under  £25,000;  4  per  cent,  upon  £25,000  and  uAder 
£50,000;  and  5  per  cent,  upon  £50,000  and  upwards.  Estates  not 
exceeding  £200  In  gross  value  were  exempt  from  duty.  On  the  22nd 
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Deoember,   1899»  &n  amending  Act  was  anented  to,  under  iHuoh  tlie 
following  duties  on  the  estates  of  deceased  persons  are  now  payable : — 


Vot 
•soaedinr- 

Bute. 

Bseeediaff— 

Not 
•aoetdiac— 

B«te. 

£ 

£ 

percent. 

£ 

£ 

percent. 

1,000 

^IL 

34,000 

36,000 

61 

iVooo 

6.000 

2 

36,000 

38,000 

H 

5,000 

6,000 

8 

38,000 

40,000 

«: 

6,000 

7,000 

Si 

40,000 

44,000 

7 

7,000 

8,000 

H 

44.000 

48,000 

7* 

8,000 

9,000 

3f 

48,000 

52.000 

VI 

9,000 

10,000 

5f 

52,000 

56,000 

!» 

10,000 

12,000 

4 

56,000 

60,000 

7i 

12.000 

14,000 

H 

60,000 

64.000 

8 

14,000 

16,000 

4f 

64,000 

68.000 

«i 

16,000 

18,000 

4 

68,000 

72,000 

8| 

18,000 

20,000 

4 

72.000 

76,000 

8f 

20,000 

22,000 

6^ 

76,000 

80,000 

«[ 

22,000 

24,000 

« 

80,000 

84,000 

9 

24,000 

26,000 

61 

84,000 

88,000 

9 

26,000 

28.000 

5f 

88,000 

92,000 

28,000 

30,000 

^ 

92,000 

96,000 

•I 

30.000 

32,000 

6 

96,000 

100,000 

9i 

92.000 

84,000 

ei 

100,000 

10 

w«^ww 

Only  one-half  of  these  rates  is  payable  on  the  net  amount  received 
by  the  widow,  children,  and  grand-children  of  the  testator  or  intestate, 
provided  the  total  value  of  the  estate  is  not  more  than  £30,000  after  all 
debts  have  been  paid. 

Under  the  Companies  (Death  Duties)  Act  of  1901,  in  the  case  of  the 
death  of  the  member  of  a  company  incorporated  according  to  the  laws  of 
any  country,  possession,  or  place  other  than  New  South  Wales,  and 
carrying  on  the  business  of  mining  for  any  mineral,  or  of  pastoral  or 
agricultural  production,  or  timber-getting  in  New  South  Wales,  wherever 
such  member  may  have  been  domiciled,  duty  is  chargeable  as  shown  in  the 
foregoing  table. 

By  the  Stamp  Duties  (Deductions)  Act,  1904,  where  duty  is  payable  in 
the  United  Kingdom,  by  reason  of  a  death  occurring  after  the  29th 
December,  1904,  in  respect  of  any  property  situated  therein,  and  passing 
on  such  death,  the  Commissioner  is  empowered  to  make  an  allowance  of  a 
sum  equal  to  the  amount  of  duty  to  be  deducted  from  that  payable  in 
respect  of  the  property  under  the  various  Acts  operating  in  this  State. 

Composition  Duty. 

The  Bank  Notes  Act  of  1893  provided  for  the  increase  of  the  annual 
composition  duty  on  bank  notes  from  2  to  2^  per  cent.,  on  all  notes  issued 
wfthin  the  State.  As  the  Act  mentioned  lapsed  in  November,  1895,  the 
composition  charged  since  that  date  has  been  at  the  old  rate. 

Land  Revenue. 

The  receipts  from  the  sale  and  occupation  of  Crown  land  are  treated  as 
public  income  in  this  State,  a  practice  that  also  obtains  in  the  other 
States  of  Australia.  While  the  proceeds  from  occupation,  being  rent, 
can  be  reasonably  regarded  as  an  item  of  revenue,  the  inclusion  of  the 
proceeds  of  auction,  conditional  purchase,  and  other  classes  of  sale  in  the 
ordinary  revenue  is  open  to  serious  objection.  It  has  been  urged  in 
justification  of  the  course  that  the  sums  so  obtained  iiave  enabled  the 
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GovernmeDt  either  to  construct  works,  which  both  enhance  the  value  of 
the  remaining  public  lands  and  facilitate  settlement,  or  to  endow  muni- 
cipalities, and  thus  enable  them  to  carry  out  local  works. 

The  revenue  derived  from  lands  may  be  grouped  under  three  main 
heads — (a)  auction  sales  and  other  forms  of  unconditional  sale;  (b)  con- 
ditional sales  or  lands  disposed  of  under  the  system  of  deferred  pa3anent8 ; 
(c)  rents  from  pastoral,  mining,  and  other  classes  of  occupatioif.  The 
first  two  sources  have  been  amalgamated  under  the  head  of  Alienation; 
while  the  last  is  classed  as  Occupation. 

More  than  half  the  annual  receipts  from  land  are  obtained  from  aliena- 
tion, as  will  be  seen  from  the  following  table,  which  gives  in  detail  the 
revenue  from  1904  to  1906,  but  as  about  40  per  cent,  of  the  amounts  shown 
as  instalments  and  interest  represents  interest  on  balances  of  conditional 
purchases  outstanding,  to  that  extent  the  receipts  from  sales  may  be 
legitimately  viewed  as  income  : — 


HmkI  of  Revenue. 

1904. 

1906. 

looe. 

AlifmUion — 
Sales,  etc.  :— 
Aaction  sales 

£ 
109,654 
7,964 

£ 
91,331 
10,985 

£ 
82.953 

Other    

12.629 

Total 

117.518 

102,316 

95,682 

Ck>oditional  Porchases  : — 
Deposits  and  improvemeots 

66,326 
759,650 

48,480 
112,012 

37,488 

62,975 
728,856 
38,543 
75,861 
60,272 

58,320 

TnstAlments  and  interest 

709,003 

Interest  (under  Act  of  1861)    

32,068 

Balances 

145,691 

Homestead  Selections  

57,917 

Total 

1.013.951 

956.607 

1.002.999 

Total,  Alienation v 

1,131,469  i  1,068,823 

1,098.581 

Ocaipation — 
Pastoral  :— 
Pastoral  leases    

2,662 
175,404 
86,090 
10,183 
43,098 
72.727 
68,989 
141,707 
10,634 

2,639 

178,466 

70,712 

6.172 

4.3,820 

79,971 

60,445 

133,443 

1.3,213 

2,074^ 

Conditional  leases 

193,557 

Occupation  licenses    

66,444 

4,027 

46,075 

Homestead  leases  

Annual  leases , 

Settlement  leasee  

87,763 

Improvement  leases 

61,376 

Western  Land  Division  leases 

31,544 

Other  leases    

16.715 

Tptal 

611.494 

588,871 

498,475 

Mining  : — 

Mineral  leases . . 

16.949 
7,389 
3,518 

29,536 
6,870 

13,871 
7,149 
.3,653 

36,408 
7,251 

17,886 

Leases  of  auriferous  lands    

6,766 

Miners*  rights 

3,700 

Royalty  on  minerals a 

46,272 

Otfier  ' 

12,984 

Total 

64,262          68.232 

87.608 

Total,  Occupation 

675,758  1     657,103 

586,083 

Miacellanecw  Land  Beceipts^ 

Survey  fees 

44,394 
21,444 
.^,932 
28,966 

49,332 
23,301 
33,023 
23,885 

46,797 
24,871 
40,710 
23.558 

Rents,  special  objects 

Timbcrr  ]  icenses,  royalty,  etc 

Quit  rents  and  other  receipts  

Total 

128,736 

129,541 

135.936 

Gross  Revenue  from  Lands 

1.936,961 
75.391 

1,845,467 
84.440 

1,820,600 
87.626 

Refunds 

Net  Revenue  from  Lands   

1,860,570 

1,761,027 

1,733,074 
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The  revenue  from  the  public  lands  hae  fluctuated  oonaiderably  since  tLa 
passing  of  the  Crown  Lands  Alienation  Act  of  1861.  The  minimum 
amount  of  revenue  was  received  in  1864,  and  amounted  to  X29  7,866,  or 
158.  6d.  per  head  of  population.  As  indicated  in  another  portion  of  this 
work,  the  struggle  between  the  selector  and  squatter  did  not  begin  in 
earnest  until  about  the  year  1873,  when  the  ^eot  of  the  l^islation  of 
1861  was  felt  in  an  acute  form,  and  during  the  decennial  period  following 
the  pastoral  tenants  availed  themselves  to  the  full  extent  of  the  sy^t/exa.  of 
auction  sales  to  protect  their  possessions  from  encroachment  through,  tlie 
operations  of  selectors.  As  a  consequence,  the  land  receipts  for  these 
years  were  considerably  inflated,  and  in  1877  a  sum  of  j£3, 236,277,  or 
£b  2b.  lid.  per  inhabitant  was  received — the  highest  ever  recorded.  The 
Act  of  1884  had  the  effect  of  limiting  the  gamble  in  land,  and  improfved 
the  condition  of  the  pastoralist  by  granting  him  fixity  of  tenure  cfwer 
one-half  of  his  run  for  a  term  of  years;  the  leases  were,  howef«r, 
appraised  at  a  higher  rent,  and,  consequently,  the  revenue  therefrom 
increased  in  the  subsequent  years.  The  revenue  from  land  sales  has 
declined  year  by  year,  both  absolutely  and  as  compared  with  population. 
The  revenue  from  this  source  is  now  some  £1,338,000  less  than  was  the 
case  in  1881.  In  regard  to  occupation,  a  different  condition  of  things  is 
disclosed;  the  receipts  in  1905-6  totalled  £675,222,  or  an  inereaae  of 
£337,572  as  compared  with  1881. 

The  gross  revenue  derived  from  alienation  and  occupation,  and  the 
gross  and  net  land  revenue,  from  1880  to  1906,  were  as  follow  : — 


AUenation.            |          Occap«tlon. 

OrOM 

. 

Net 

Tear. 

S^M^etc. 

CondiUooal 

t 

PasroimL 

f 

Mining, 

•to. 

1 

fromlAD^ 

B«fiiiida 

n«fut 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1880 

731,353 

650,674 

237,660 

26,749 

1,646,436 

41.109 

l.e06w«7 

1881 

1,416,460 

1,067,879 

309,170 

28.480 

2,820,989 

96.648 

2,72M41 

1882 

1,306,300 

1.148,741 

430,417 

28,936 

2,914.394 

116,924 

2.7»7,470 

i8as 

338,234 

931,235 

358.957 

27,643 

1,656,069 

162,492 

1.4^8.577 

1884 

411,202 

952,281 

344,096 

45,765 

1,753,344 

174.323 

1,579,021 

1885 

636,508 

778,849 

617,166 

44,939 

1,876,452 

106,836 

l,7i9,616 

1886 

375,458 

830,965 

391,749 

45,846 

1,644,018 

100,060 

1.548,^ 

1887 

349,585 

872.192 

1,100,423 

56,795 

2,378,995 

66.023 

2.31S.97X 

188S 

316,034 

896,240 

941,621 

114,449 

2,268.253 

57.615 

2,210,638 

1889 

214,691 

934,480 

917,491 

70,901 

2,137,563 

87,138 

2.050,^5 

1890 

225,387 

1,163,377 

785,116 

79.159 

2,243,039 

84,394 

2.15a,645 

1891 

191,696 

1,164,979 

848,960 

71,001 

2,266,636 

149,633 

2.117,003 

1892 

224,164 

1,015,173 

915,378 

59,345 

2,214,062 

266,463 

l,947.a» 

1893 

262,782 

1,044.710 

849,652 

69,123 

2.206,267 

91,082 

2,115,Wi 

1894 

234,408 

1,052,198 

789.278 

49,291 

2.126,176 

46,^4 

i,07a.7M 

•1895 

36,378 

862,823 

189,219 

24,932 

1,658,392 

16,e8» 

l,<tt7.683 

tl896 

67,896 

1,093,138 

800,921 

55,781 

2.017,736 

41,416 

l,97«,MO 

tl897 

68,599 

1,062.516 

748,779 

53,535 

1,053,429 

54,506 

l,a98,884 

tl898 

99,392 

1,150,060 

726,279 

56,870 

2,031,601 

54,785 

1,976.816 

tl899 

108,960 

1,140,240 

702,123 

58,187 

2.009,510 

56,436 

1,958.074 

tl900 

127,829 

1,227,870 

737,114 

88,153 

2.180,966 

64,890 

2,116,076 

tl901 

135,046 

1.234,172 

679,316 

74,830 

2,123,363 

66,818 

2.066,545 

tl902 

120.202 

1,173,090 

694.099 

70,286 

2,057.677 

56,103 

2,00U«4 

tl903 

119,770 

1,008,998 

668.696 

83,227 

1,870,691 

65,464 

1,805.237 

tl904 

117,518 

1,058,346 

661,904 

98,194 

1,935,961 

75.391 

1.860.570 

tl905 

102,316 

1,005,8:19 

636,067 

101,255 

1.846,467 

84,440 

1.761.021 

tl906 

95,582 

1,049,796 

646,904 

128,318 

1,820,600 

87^26 

1,731,074 

*8ix  months  ended  30tb  Jane.     T  Twelve  nionthe  ended  80th  June.      %  InohMiet  Survey  Feet.      | 
ftll  MitoeUaneous  Beoeipts  except  Survey  Feee  uid  Timber  UoenMi.        |  Indodes  Timber  Uoc 

The  land  policy  of  the  State,  though  largely  connected  with  its  finances. 
has  been  more  fully  discussed  in  the  part  of  this  work  dealing  with 
land  settlement.     It  may  here  be  sufficient  to  say  that  the  large  rereDoe 
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•Uaiaed  frcNii  the  amle  of  Crown  landa  during  the  years  preceding  1883 
WM  not  due  to  the  demand  created  by  the  normal  progress  of  settknient, 
but  was  the  outcome  of  an  unhealthy  rivalry  between  the  two  principal 
classes  of  settlers — the  pastoral  tenants  and  die  free  selectors.  The  estate 
of  the  country  was  being  parted  with  without  any  conditions  as  to  im- 
provements or  settlement;  and  as  the  great  object  of  land  sales  was  not 
so  much  to  obtain  revenue  as  to  promote  settlement,  under  the  Act  of 
1884,  it  was  decided  to  sell  by  auction  only  a  limited  area  (200,000  acres) 
during  any  one  year.  To  this  determination  is  to  be  attributed  -the 
f alling-off  in  the  revenue  under  the  head  of  sales  for  the  subsequent  years. 
The  reappraisement  of  the  leases  in  the  Western  Division,  under  the 
provisions  of  the  Western  Lands  Act,  was  responsible  for  a  considerable 
sdirinkage  in  revenue,  the  rentals  of  the  leases  determined  to  the  SOth 
June,  1906,  showing  a  reduction  of  £117,507  over  those  previously  in 
force.  It  was  obvious  that  radical  reductions  were  necessary  to  prevent 
enormous  tracts  of  country  being  abandoned,  and  thus  becoming  worse 
than  non-productive,  inasmuch  as  they  would  beoome  breeding-grounds 
for  rabbits  and  other  noxious  animals.  The  loss  of  revenue,  however,  will 
be  oounterbalanced  by  the  benefit  resulting  from  the  occupation  of  this 
large  territory,  under  conditions  which  will  encourage  energy  and  the 
expenditure  of  capital  in  the  proper  development  of  the  country,  and  in 
^ectually  coping  with  the  raU)it  scourge. 


Reobipts  for  Sebvigbs  Rsndbred. 

The  receipts  from  the  Railways  and  Tramways  and  from  Water  Supply 
and  Sewerage  comprise  t^e  greater  part  of  the  revenue  received  from 
services,  the  balance  under  this  heading  being  made  up  chiefly  of  dues  and 
fees  of  various  kinds.  On  the  1st  March,  1901,  the  control  of  the  Posts 
jnd  Telegraphs  was  taken  over  by  the  Commonwealth  Government,  and 
the  transactions  of  that  Department  are,  therefore,  not  included  in  the 
statement  inmiediately  fc^owing. 

While  the  total  revenue  has  considerably  increased  of  late  years,  the 
expenditure  has  grown  similarly,  and  the  figures  given  are  hence  not 
altogether  an  indication  of  progress.  After  making  provision  for  working 
expenses  and  interest  on  loan  capital,  the  Railways  and  Tramways,  during 
the  financial  year  just  closed,  exhibited  a  surplus  of  £455,894,  while  the 
operations  of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Water  Supply  and  Sewerage  and 
the  Hunter  District  Water  Supply  and  Sewersge  Board  show  a  surplus  of 
^€6,487  and  £15,559  respectively.  The  gross  receipts  under  each  head 
during  ihe  period  1904-6  were  as  follow  : — 


1904. 


1906. 


1906. 


Raflwayt — 

Tzmmwajrt 

Water  Supply  and  Sewera^ — 

Metropolitan — Water  Supply 

Sevreiafle 

Hunter  Dlitriefc  Water  Su{^iy   ! 

Public  ichool  feee 

Pilotage,  harbour  and  light  rates,  and  fees 

tfint  receipts  

3f  iaeeUaaeout  Mnrioee 

Grofli  revenue  from  Services   , 

Refunds 

Net  revemie  from  Services 


£ 
3,515,964 
806,798 

228,631 
157,502 
31,934 
83,538 
76,458 
2?,206 
149,541 


£ 
3,738,802 
817,739 

266,980 
213,492 
34,468 
82,612 
71.137 
20,123 
146,840 


5,071,991 
59,590 


5,391,193 
35.776 


5,012;401 


5,355,418 


£ 
4,259,520 
854,977 

273,693 
226,313 
39,806 
78,445 
82,526 
20,482 
180,906 


6^18,668 
64,000 


5,954,668 
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The  gross  revenue  derived  annually  from  each  of  the  principal  aerrioei^ 
and  the  net  revenue  from  all  sources,  from  1880  to  1906,  were  as  showD 
in  the  following  statement : — 


Water 

Year. 

Railway! 

and 
Tramways. 

Foots  and 
Tele- 
graphs. 

(Ifetropo. 
litaDand 

other 
Services. 

Gross 

Revenue 

from 
Services. 

Refunds. 

NetRereniie 
from 

oervKsea. 

Hunter). 

. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1880 

1,189,564 

286,134 



129,758 

56 

8,447 

l,507,OOa 

1881 

1,459,684 

330,414 

168,755 

53 

14,743 

1,944,110 

1882 

1,828,094 

358,525 

192,624 

13 

15,462 

2.363,781 

1883 

2,081.128 

403,794 

200,972 

H 

17,045 

2,668,849 

1884 

2,302,013 

442,964 

218,092 

S9 

32,368 

2.930,701 

1885 

" 

472,564 

224,391 

16 

89,648 

3,149,908 

1886 

486,210 

234,671 

13 

42,656 

3,067,288 

1887 

524,298 

230,242 

75 

44.138 

3,220,737 

1888 

562.909 

90.089 

261.276 

H 

63,312 

3,620,242 

1889 

597,988 

147.071 

318.884 

IS 

66,630 

3,883.448 

1890 

629,894 

232,519 

310,765 

_, J9 

48.407 

4,138,692 

1891 

648,553 

245,821 

287,198 

4,620,855 

67,422 

* 

1892 

650,635 

255,641 

281,841 

4,604.613 

58,018 

1893 

643,849 

275.954 

257.267 

4.430.342 

60,925 

1894 

626,864 

275.835 

248.451 

4.299.870 

48,204 

•1896 

316.888 

135,989 

116,739 

2,024.689 

27,661 

tl896 

676,668 

270,376 

267.670 

4,371,241 

65,671 

tl897 

706,120 

281,511 

260.885 

4,616,068 

63,627 

tl898 

734,759 

293,929 

257,223 

4,664,832 

44,286 

4,6io;646 

tl899 

^, , 

775,102 

322,244 

267.269 

4,933.273 

76,087 

' 

tl900 

3,640,450 

819.460 

350,897 

278.970 

5,089,777 

97,256 

tl901 

4,158.016 

680,539 

355,441 

306,747 

6,400,743 

83,911 

tl902 

4,390,951 

377,019 

324.661 

5,092.631 

67,566 

tl903 

4,197,789 

409,019 

320.008 

4.926,816 

119,176 

+1904 

4,322,162 

418.087 

331,742 

6.071,991 

59.690 

+1905 

4,556,541 

513,940 

320,712 

5,391,193 

35,775 

_^ J 

+1906 

5,114,497 

632,812 

371,359 

6,018,668 

64,000 

6,954,668 

•  Six  months  ended  80th  June.        f  Year  ended  80th  June. 

The  net  revenue  just  given  should  be  read  with  the  rates  per  inhabitant 
for  the  same  years,  which  will  be  found  on  page  605.  The  income  derived 
by  the  Government  from  services  has,  with  little  interruption,  been 
steadily  increasing;  this,  however,  is  only  what  would  naturally  be 
expected  in  a  growing  community,  but  it  is  satisfactory  to  be  able  to 
record  that  the  income,  compared  with  the  population,  has  also  been 
fairly  well  sustained,  the  check  since  1892  being  accounted  for  by  the 
general  depression.  It  will  be  seen  from  the  table  on  page  605  that,  not- 
withstanding the  transfer  of  the  Post  and  Telegraph  Department  to 
Federal  control  on  the  1st  March,  1901,  the  rate  per  head  in  1905-6  was 
£3  19s.  7d.;  in  1888,  £3  9s.  lid.;  and  in  1880,  £2  3s.  lOd.  The 
increase  in  the  return  from  services  is  undoubtedly  largely  due  to  the 
construction  of  railways  and  tramways,  from  which  nearly  85  per  cent,  of 
such  revenue  was  derived  during  1905-6.  Compared  with  the  population, 
the  value  of  the  production  of  the  State  is  enormous ;  but  as  much  of  this 
production  is  due  to  the  largeness  of  the  territory,  and  not  directly  to 
the  labours  of  those  who  occupy  it,  its  value  will,  under  present  con- 
ditions, cease  to  increase  at  the  same  rate  as  does  the  population ;  and» 
moreover,  as  the  revenue  from  services  naturally  depends  upon  the 
amount  of  production,  the  rate  per  inhabitant  will  not  only  oease  to 
,  increase,  but  will  ultimately  decline.  _^ 
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With  the  exception  of  84^  miles  of  private  railways,  and  6}  miles  of 
private  tramways,  the  services  under  these  heads  are  those  of  State 
administration.  According  to  a  statement  in  the  Auditor-General's 
Report  for  1891,  the  Railway  service  yielded  a  small  net  profit,  after  all 
expense  had  been  met,  in  1881  and  1882.  Since  that  time,  however, 
with  the  exception  of  the  years  ended  30th  June,  1899,  1901,  and  1906, 
the  Railways  have  been  worked  at  a  loss.  A  proper  comparison  between 
earnings  and  expenditure  can  only  be  obtained  by  taking  into  considera- 
tion the  fact  that  the  average  price  obtained  for  the  loans  of  the  State 
was  96*67  per  XI 00  of  stock. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  during  1905-6  the  revenue  from  both  services 
increased,  and  while  the  expenditure  as  a  consequence  increased,  there 
was  a  surplus  on  the  year's  transactions  of  £2,079,481  to  meet  interest 
obligations  on  loan  capital  amounting  to  £1,643,832.  The  Tramways  in 
1888  paid  only  1*98  per  cent.;  in  1892  and  1893  the  net  profit  equalled 
5*28  and  5*51  per  cent,  respectively;  while  in  1894  it  declined  to  4*07  per 
cent.,  and  for  the  year  ended  June,  1906,  the  net  return  equalled  5*08 
per  cent,  on  the  loan  capital.  The  questions  of  Railway  and  Tramway 
earnings  and  expenditure  are  dealt  with  at  length  in  another  chapter. 

The  collections  under  the  head  of  Water  Supply  and  Sewerage  include 
the  returns  of  the  Boards  operating  in  the  metropolitan  area  and  in  the 
Hunter  River  district.  These  Boards  form  part  of  the  local  government 
scheme,  and  it  is  an  open  question  whether  the  receipts  and  expenditure 
connected  with  them  should  be  included  in  the  general  account.  The 
loans  from  which  the  works  have  been  constructed,  however,  form  part  of 
the  public  debt;  and  the  interest  payable  is,  therefore,  rightly  included 
as  an  item  of  the  general  accounts. 

The  Metropolitan  Board  was  established  in  1888,  and  the  Hunter  Dis- 
trict Board  in  1892.  The  operations  of  the  Boards  are  more  fully  dealt 
with  in  the  chapter  dealing  with  Local  Government. 

The  balance  of  the  revenue  collected  under  the  head  of  services  consists 
of  fees  of  office,  public  school  fees,  pilotage  and  harbour  dues,  and  other 
items.  The  revenue  derived  from  these  services,  however,  is  merely 
nominal,  as  the  cost  of  the  work  performed  in  nearly  every  case  far 
exceeds  the  receipts.  The  gross  amount  received  under  each  head  during 
the  year  ended  30th  June,  1906,  was  : — 

£ 

Fees  of  office 122,547 

Public  school  fees    78,445 

Pilotage  and  harbour  dues 82,526 

Other  fees 87,841 

Total £371,869 


Gbkbral  Miscellaneous  Receipts. 

All  items  which  cannot  rightly  be  placed  under  one  of  the  three  great 
classes  are  grouped  under  the  heading  of  "  General  Miscellaneous 
Receipts,"  the  chief  of  which  are  "Rents,  exclusive  of  land,"  "Forfeitures," 
"  Balances,  Transfers,  and  Repayments,"  and  similar  accounts.  For  the 
last  six  years  also  the  figures  include  collections  in  connection  with  the 
Sydney  Harbour  Trust  and  the  Darling  Harbour  resumptions,  as  well  as 
balances  of  revenue  collected  by  the  Commonwealth  and  returned  to  the 
State.     The  gross  amount  received  under  each  of  the  main  sub-heads,  and 
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the  gross  and  net  revenue  reoetrod  under  the  general  head,  for  1880  and 
subsequent  years,  are  shown  in  the  following  statement :  — 


Tmc 

lUHita, 
ofLftnd. 

ForfeiiurM. 

Tttamtent 

and 

Eepay. 

m«ita 

OtlMT 

MiaoellAne- 

009 

Btoeipto. 

GroM 

Reveu* 
from 

MiMtHuM- 

out 
Bccdpfei. 

Bcfonds. 

G«aenl 
Baodpte. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

^ 

£ 

1880 

37,337 

997 

55,048 

141,662 

286,044 

101066 

224,966 

1861 

58,785 

688 

19,588 

88,262 

157,273 

14v014 

148,2» 

1882 

55,476 

914 

60,586 

96,711 

218,687 

18,015 

196,972 

1883 

45,781 

636 

64,686 

126,567 

286,670 

94,212 

212.45» 

1884 

58,185 

918 

48,477 

146,744 

248,324 

21»g60 

226,844 

1885 

51,040 

1,042 

68,660 

147,877 

268,619 

14,111 

254,50a 

1886 

49,228 

833 

60,180 

117,026 

227,267 

16,204 

211,06^ 

1887 

49,498 

988 

61.427 

162,483 

274,391 

14.631 

259,76& 

1866 

62,194 

1,043 

58,016 

146,389 

262,642 

5,436 

257,207 

1869 

64,336 

556 

110,889 

137,400 

313,131 

6,276 

806,865. 

1890 

52,741 

1.685 

68,090 

194,241 

316,107 

11,796 

904,811 

1891 

67.622 

1.557 

44,481 

118,690 

232,350 

14,482 

217,868^ 

1892 

96,021 

2,238 

36,502 

97,881 

282,642 

5,688 

227,664 

1893 

84.819 

2,892 

54,669 

93,179 

235,559 

8,097 

227,462 

189i 

78,215 

1,747 

87,382 

169,839 

337,188 

6.242 

380,941 

•1895 

40,899 

1,119 

35,743 

465,860 

543,621 

8,022 

540,599 

tl896 

86,193 

5,249 

11638 

107,290 

314,996 

9,159 

805^886 

tl897 

88,471 

8,669 

65,799 

102,856 

260,788 

9,322 

261,466 

tl898 

90,029 

2,121 

29,952 

108,575 

224,677 

18,468 

206,294 

tl899 

93,394 

1,1S9 

32,131 

124,986 

251,700 

8.776 

247,924 

tl900 

80,789 

1,606 

44.112 

129,980 

256,437 

9,367 

247,070 

tl901 

227,774 

688 

57,625 

981,864 

1.287,951 

19,791 

1,248,160 

tl902 

303,732 

1,200 

58,053 

2,515.978 

2,878,963 

7,017 

2,871,946 

tl903 

344,456 

742 

51,655 

3,192,639 

3,589,490 

15,072 

3,574,420 

tl904 

345,610 

623 

112,610 

2,840,898 

3,299,741 

24,577 

3,275,164 

+1906 

889,219 

10,542 

97,583 

2,665,072 

3,112,416 

6,351 

3,106,065 

+1906 

344,445 

561 

99,534 

2,862,772 

3.307,312 

9,748 

3,297,564 

*  Six  months  ended  80th  June,    f  Twelve  months  ended  aOUi  June. 

The  figures  for  the  last  five  years  include  balance  of  revenue  collected 
within  the  State  by  the  Commonwealth  and  returned  to  the  State  Govern- 
ment, the  amounts  for  each  year  being  as  follow: — In  1901,  £883,273 j 
in  1902,  £2,385,905;  in  1903,  £3,053,133;  in  1904,  £2,683,417;  in 
1905,  £2,529,070;  and  in  1906,  £2,742,770. 

The  sudden  increase  in  1901  under  the  heading  of  *'  Rents  exclusive  of 
Land"  is  due  to  the  inclusion  of  the  oolleotions  in  connection  with  the 
Sydney  Harbour  Trust  and  the  Darling  Harbour  resumptions.  In  the 
same  year  also,  under  "  Other  Miscellaneous  Receipts,'^  baianeet  of 
revenue  returned  to  the  Statq  by  the  Commonwealth  appear  for  the  first 
time. 

Heads  of  Expsnbitubk. 

The  following  table  gives  the  net  expenditure  under  the  more  important 
heads  for  each  financial  year  since  1880.  The  amounts  given  herewitli, 
as  well  as  those  shown  on  page  602,  are  exclusive  of  transactions  under 
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''Advanoea  made,"  which,   a»  mexKtioned  prerioualj,   are  not  items  of 
expenditure  in  the  proper  aenae  of  the  term : — 


Ymr. 


N0t  Bxp^nditim  on — 


wo4 
TramwvjB. 


PoBt  and 


Water 

Bopplyuid 
Sewerage 

pnlttanaari 


Hunter). 


FttbUe 

Instruo* 

tlon. 


Interetloii 

I 

Public  Debt 

Other 

(Funded  and 

Senrtoee. 

1  Uofoaded). 

1 

£ 

£ 

68^094 

3,-^^  ^18 

'»"'  '"^9 

3,          IS 

fS 

3,          !7 

15 

4,           n 

1,          s 

4,           » 

1,            (4 

4,           H 

1,           ^9 

4,           19 

1,           J2 

4,           J2 

1,           >5 

3,           )9 

1,            4 

4.        ^7 

1,           S 

4,           >5 

h           6 

4,           >5 

1,           i7 

4,           f8 

2,           J7 

4,           16 

2,           14 

3,           )9 

1            16 

2.           f3 

2,           ^ 

3,           ^5 

2,           U 

3,           K) 

2,           K) 

3,           J6 

2,           i5 

3,         r3 

2,            1 

4,           A 

2,           12 

4,__.._j9 

2,           iO 

4,731,447 

2,           M 

4.872.566 

2,           i8 

4,625,909 

2,           f2 

4,371.390 

2,           ►Q 

4,412,409 

Xet 
ExpemnturB. 


1880 
1881 
1882 
1883 
18S4 
1885 
1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 
1890 
1891 
1892 


1894 
•1895 
tl896 
+1897 
tl896 
tl899 
+1900 
+1901 
+1902 
+1903 
+1994 
+1905 
+1906 


S 

3 

0 
5 
7 

i 
5 
4 

1 
2 

0 
9 
_1 
881,520 

~  "B 

7 
3 
S 
I 
_l 

2,921,026 
2,917,702 
2,972,473 


£ 
367,147 
406,473 
429,930 
489.013 
525,001 
557,096 
591,058 
613,354 
593,437 
604,370 
625,015 
694,732 
759,017 
774,495 
750,196 
394.298 
745,343 
706,144 
701,054 
696,262 
726,569 
527,254 


16,536 

38,168 

61,282 

69r562 

80,787 

83,931 

79,292 

42,201 

75,800 

80,526 

81,322 

90,097 

89,627 

98,921 

115,193 

126,432 

121,570 

136,279 

132,039  J 


£ 
400,740 
587,678 
623,701 
737,969 
827,290 
762,599 
751,021 
728,835 
683.883 
707,211 
727,910 
770,813 
857,243 
803,020 
742,411 
391,339 
763,664 
716,539 
717,243 
749,865 
769,572 
785,279 
856.622 
899.918 
905,975 
912.832 
928,884 


4,844,597 

9,698,891 

9,316,620 

9,299,411 

9,562,739 

10.086,186 

10,729.741 

11,008,173 

11,467,235 

11^319,888 

11,1.95,075 

11,386,864 


'  Six  monthe  ended  aoth  June. 


t  Twelve  xnontha  ended  30th  June. 


It  will  be  noticed  that  the  annual  expenditure  for  the  services  named 
has,  generally  speaking,  increased;  the  revenue  has  likewise  grown, 
but  not  in  a  corresponding  ratio.  To  establish  the  relative  position  of 
each,  it  will  be  necessary  to  place  the  accounts  side  by  side.  The 
figures  given  for  the  public  debt  apply  only  to  interest  expenditure; 
the  amount  paid  for  redemptions,  which  in  point  of  volume  is 
unimportant,  and  the  expenditure  incurred  in  the  management  and 
inscription  of  stock  in  London,  including  the  payment  of  dividends,  are 
included  under  the  head  of  *' Other  Services."  The  falling-off  in  the 
expenses  of  the  public  debt  in  1892  was  due  to  the  non-inclusion  of  the 
sum  of  £288,750  paid  in  London  during  September  of  that  year.  The 
advice  of  this  was  received  by  the  Treasury  too  late  to  admit  of  the 
amount  being  charged  to  the  year  mentioned,  and  the  expenditure  for 
1893  was  in  consequence  correspondingly  increased. 

Expenses  op  General  Government. 

In  the  figures  already  given  regarding  the  revenue  of  the  State,  it  will 
have  been  noticed  that  the  amount  received  on  account  of  the  business 
undertakings  of  the  State — that  is,  the  earnings  of  the  railways,  the 
tramways,  the  boards  of  water  supply  and  sewerage,  and  the  Sydney 
Harbour  Trust — are  included  in  the  general  revenue.  This  is  almost  a 
matter  of  necessity  so  long  as  the  expenditure  includes  interest  on  the 
public  debt  incurred  to  prcmiote  these  services.     In  consequence  of  this 
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system  the  annual  cost  of  maintaining  the  serviees  referred  to  is  also 
included  in  the  expenditure.  The  figures  given  in  the  table  above  do  not 
admit  of  a  ready  distinction  being  made  between  these  two  kinds  of 
expenditure;  but  as  the  information  is  necessary  for  the  right  under- 
standing of  the  public  accounts,  the  following  statement  has  been  com- 
piled. It  shows  the  progress  of  expenditure  as  classified  under  two 
headings — ordinary  expenditure  of  general  government,  including  interest 
on  capital  liability  of  services  connected  therewith;  and  expenditure  on 
services  practically  outside  the  administration  of  general  government, 
such  as  railways,  tramways,  water  supply  and  sewerage,  and  the  Sydney 
Harbour  Trust,  and  the  interest  on  capital  liability  of  the  services 
enumerated.  The  figures  for  the  five  years  ended  30th  June,  1906,  and 
the  rates  per  inhabitant,  are  as  follow  : — 


Net  Expenditure. 

Y«ur 
ended  80th  June. 

BosineM  Undertakings. 

Total. 

Total. 

1902 
1903 
1904 
1905 
1906 

£ 
6,023,902 
6,251,475 
6,053,704 
5,895.467 
6,065,388 

£    8.   d. 
4    7    4 
4    8  10 
4    4    7 
4    0    8 
4    1     1 

£ 
4,984,181 
5.215,759 
5,266,184 
5,299,608 
5,321,476 

£  s.   d. 
3  12    3 
8  14    I 
3  13    7 
8  12    6 
3  11    2 

Under  the  heading  of  the  expenses  of  general  government  are  included 
civil  and  legal  expenditure,  and  the  cost  of  Education  and  such  public 
works  as  are  constructed  out  of  the  ordinary  revenue,  as  also  the  interest 
payable  where  the  proceeds  of  loans  have  been  used  to  defray  the  cost  of 
their  construction,  together  with  the  sinking  fund  instalments.  The 
expenditure  per  head  of  population  on  account  of  some  of  these  services, 
viz.,  educational  and  others  of  less  importance,  has  either  been  stationary 
or  declining. 

The  general  tendency  in  progressive  communities  is  for  the  cost  of 
government  per  inhabitant  to  decline  as  population  increases ;  the  opera- 
tion of  this  law  is  traceable  in  the  figures  just  given.  During  the  period 
embraced  in  the  statement,  the  cost  of  government  has  varied  between 
£i  Os.  8d.  and  £4  8s.  lOd.,  the  year  with  the  least  expenditure  per  in- 
habitant being  that  ended  June,  1905,  and  that  with  the  highest,  1903.  The 
position  of  the  State  as  the  constructor  of  small  local  works  prevents  that 
decrease  in  the  expenses  of  general  government  which  is  so  desirable,  and 
the  absence  of  a  law  placing  the  responsibility  upon  the  district  concerned 
has  necessitated  the  expenditure  of  large  sums  upon  works  only  locally 
important  and  not  strictly  chargeable  to  the  public  revenue.  The  figures 
just  given  show  that  the  actual  cost  of  government  is  materially  less  than 
would  appear  from  the  returns  of  ordinary  revenue  and  expenditure. 


Trust  Funds  and  Special  Deposits. 

The  Trust  Funds  and  Special  Deposits  form  a  very  important  division 
of  the  public  finances,  not  only  from  the  nature  of  the  transactions  and  tho 
volume  of  accumulated  funds,  but  also  by  reason  of  the  manner  in  which 
the  accounts  are  operated  upon  in  conjunction  with  the  general* finances 
of  the  State.  To  show  the  growing  importance  of  the  Account,  tho 
following  table  has  been  compiled.     In  1871  the  amount  at  credit  was 
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£213,340;    in    1881,    £1,671,183;    in    1891,    £4,997,055;    in    1901, 
£10,823,128;  and  the  sum  held  in  trust  is  still  over  ten  millions : — 


Year. 

Amount 

Tear. 

Amoant. 

Tear. 

Amount. 

£ 

^              1 

£ 

1871 

213,340 

1883 

2,200,896 

•1896 

7,025,660 

1872 

321,766 

1884 

2,384,480      1 

•1896 

7,657,741 

1873 

472.437 

1885 

2,515,110      1 

•1897 

8,672.742 

1874 

630,390 

1886 

2,702,486      ; 

•1898 

8,465.818 

1875 

767,909 

1887 

2,731,036 

•1899 

9,257,888 

1876 

854,571 

1888 

3.172,056      , 

•1900 

10,103,940 

1877 

1,006,425 

1889 

3,175,484      ' 

M901 

10,823.128 

1878 

990,284 

1890 

3,381,992 

•1902 

11.720.889 

1879 

986,729 

1891 

4,997.055 

•1903 

10.564,026 

1880 

1,190,130 

1892 

4.536,756 

•1904 

10.191,160 

1881 

1,671,183 

1893 

5,859.603 

•1905 

10.562.513 

1882 

1,884,899 

1894 

6,544,001 

•1906 

10.007,626 

•  Tear  ended  30th  June. 

The  Trust  Funds  subject  to  the  Audit  Act  of  1902  are  divided  into  two 
olaases,  viz. :  — Trust  Accounts  and  Special  Deposits.  The  former  is  defined 
hj  the  Act  to  mean  funds  of  which  the  Treasurer  is,  Hy  statutory  obliga- 
tion, a  trustee  and  custodian,  and  moneys  that  have  been  placed  to  the 
Trust  Fund  under  previous  Audit  Acts,  or  which  may  be  paid  thereto 
by  the  authority  of  the  existing  Act.  The  Special  Deposits  Account  con- 
sists of  sums  deposited  with  the  Treasurer  for  Store  Accounts,  Advance 
Accounts,  and  moneys  not  included  in  the  Consolidated  Revenue  Account, 
General  Loan  Account,  or  Trust  Account,  which  the  Treasurer  may 
direct  to  be  placed  to  the  Special  Deposits  Account. 

The  Special  Trust  Accounts  consist  of  funds  established  by  statute  for 
particular  objects,  the  principal  being  the  Supreme  Court  Accounts  and 
Sinking  Funds  for  extinction  of  indebtedness  on  works  not  of  a  repro- 
ductive character.  These  accounts  are  operated  on  directly  by  the  officers 
in  charge  of  the  departments,  and  are  not  directly  subject  to  the  provisions 
of  the  Audit  Act,  but,  for  general  purposes,  they  form  part  of  the  Public 
Banking  Account. 

The  total  under  all  these  headings  on  the  30th  June,  1906,  was 
£10,007,626,  of  which  £8,648,607  were  classed  as  Trust  Accounts, 
£974,729  as  Special  Deposits,  and  £384,290  as  Special  Trust  Accounts. 
The  balance  of  the  Government  Savings  Bank  (£8,648,607)  accounted  for 
the  whole  of  the  first-mentioned  item.  Of  the  Special  Deposits,  th^  Savings 
Bank  of  New  South  Wales  had  £250,000  invested,  the  other  large  items 
being  Fixed  Deposits,  £191,725;  Railway  Store  Account,  £153,464;  and 
Assurance  Fund  Real  Property  Act,  £94,580.  The  Supreme  Court  moneys 
aggregated  £375,715  of  the  total  Special  Trust  Accounts,  the  balance  con- 
sisting of  the  Advances  to  Settlers  Account  (£8,575). 

The  existence  of  a  large  account  upon  which  the  Treasury  was  free  to 
operate  has  been  of  no  little  assistance  to  the  Consolidated  Revenue  in 
tim^  past ;  in  fact,  the  Trust  Funds  formed  a  strong  reserve  on  which  the 
Government  fell  back  in  time  of  need.  The  great  bulk  of  the  funds  bore 
interest,  whether  invested  or  not ;  but  the  power  to  use  those  funds  enabled 
the  Government  to  effect  a  saving  of  interest,  as  similar  accommoda- 
tion from  the  banks  could  not  be  obtained  under  such  favourable  con- 
ditions. At  the  same  time,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  existence  of  the 
funds  has  been  a  strong  temptation  to  extravagance,  as  without  them  it 
would  not  have  been  possible  to  have  had  the  large  excess  of  expenditure 
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oyer  revenue  that  has  become  so  marked  a  feature  of  public  finance  sixiee 
1885.  The  distinction  between  the  two  classes  of  accounts  has  been  main- 
tained in  the  following  table,  which  also  shows  how  the  various  funda 
were  invested,  and  the  amount  at  credit  on  the  30th  June,  1906  : — 


Aocoant. 


Anoimt 
Insetted 

in 
SeouiitiM. 


I    Amoant  UninTatted 
.(used  in  Adyanoes  and 
I       PdUie  Aeoomt). 


OnwUoh 

llnter^rtt  is 

paid. 


On  which 

Interest  te 

notptid. 


Total 

Amount  of 

Trust  Fonda 

i     onSOth 

I  Jane,  1906. 


Tmst  Acconnt — 

QoTormnent  darings  Bank.. 


Special  Deposits  Aeooont — 

Crown  Leases  Security  Deposit  Account 

Fixed  Deposits  Acconnt 

Monicipal  Conncll  of  Sydney — 

Moore- street  Improvement  IxmnSiakinir  Fond 

Public  Markets  Loan  Sinkioe  Fund  

1901  City  Loan  Sinking  Fund    

1903  Streets  Loan  dinking  Fund 

Electric  Light  Loan  Sinking  Fund 

PiAHo  Bei^iM  Assurance  Account 

Sarings   Bank  of   New  South  Wales  Deposit 

Account 

Treasury  Ouarantee  Fhnd 

State  Debts  Commissioners'  Deposit  Account 
State  Debts  Commissioners'  Tmst  Accounts- 

Mnnidpal  Council  of  Sydney  Sinking  feund 

Testamentary  and  Trust  Fund    

Assaranoe  Fund,  Beal  Property  Act    

fimkruptcy  Estates  Account   

Bankruptcy  Suitors'  Fund 

Bankruptcy  Unclaimed  DiTidand  Fund  

Seamen^s  wages 

TrustMoBWs(aOVic.  No.ll) 

Unclaimed  Moneys  « 

Blockbolders'  Loan  Fund  

Centemtry  Park  Land  Safes  Account 

Closer  Settlement  Act  No.  S7  of  IHH    

Hunter  District  Water  Supply  and 

Store  AdTsnce  Account  

Deferred  Payments  Account 

Impenal  Pensions  AeoouBt 

Police  Beward  Fund    

Police  Superannuation  Account  

PnUic  6CA0O1S  Property  Fund 

Poundiige 

Public  Works  Department— 

Security  Deposit  Trust  Aooount ... 

Services    ot    other     Departments    AdTanoe 
Aaevunt 

Store  Adrance  Acconnt  

Bailway  Stors  Account   

BsTeaae Suspense  Account  

Sewerage  Contractors  Advance  Account 
Tender  Board  Deposit  Trust  Aeoount 
Unclaimed  SoJaries  and  Wages  Account 
Water  Supply  and  Sewerage  Board— 

Store  Advance  Aceonnt 

Trust  Account    

Sundry  Deposits  Account 


Total  Special  Deposit  Aooounts    £ 


Special  Accounts— 

Colonial  Treosursr's— 

Master  in  Bquity  Account    

Master  in  Lunacy  Account   ... 

Curator  of  Intestate  Estates  Account 

Prothonotarv's  Account 

Begtstrar  in  Bankruptcy  Account  

Bagistrar  of  Probates  Asconnt    „.. 

Advances  to  Settlers  Acconnt  


Total  Special  Accounts  £ 

Grand  Total £ 


£ 
7,384,681 


14.500 


9B.3I9 


S5«806 


22,000 
41,784 


£ 
1,313,616 


1,775 
191,725 

1.168 

9,0S8 

2,('79 

^316 

57 

641 

250,000 
2,725 


£7,098 
459 


4,400 
2.0M 
3,810 

277 

206 

1,664 
1^ 


817 

201 

4U 

6,379 

9.797 

(MB 

2,SSS 

9,516 

2.788 

68,678 

US,4«4 

S»684 

s,0oe 

4f96 
1,178 

9,147 

1,000 

661,877 


•4MM^    I     <4i8.aSl 


l'H>,60a 
30.602 


45,592 


63.784    I      906,062 


7,435,270        2,109,561 


5,318 
5S1 

'8.W5 


14.4M 


462,796 


£ 
8,648,607 


1.775 
191.715 

1J6S 
9.088 
2.079 
2.816 
57 
441 


17,2» 


27JQ96 

M,a» 

4,409 

2.0i4 

8,316 

237 

K^ 

l.«M 

13>1 

428 

Sff 

sn 

6H 

6,37> 
9.7Cr 


8^616 

mjsn 

159,464 
5.684 
8.96» 
4J86 

1.178 

9447 

1.666 


674^9 


192.602 


5.»» 


ss^jm 


10,C07,6» 


»IachiAad  ia  tke  total  of  tbese  columns  is  a  sum  of  £300.000  invested  on  fixed  deposit,  whkk  c 

distributed  among  the  accounts  shown. 
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With  the  exception  of  the  sum  deposited  in  the  Treasury  by  the  Savings 
Bank  of  New  6<mth  Wales,  which  was  invested  at  3|,  3},  and  4  pt>r  tent., 
a  general  rate  <^  4  per  oeist.  was  allowed  to  SIst  December,  1894,  on  all 
funds  entitled  to  interest.  On  the  Ist  January,  1895,  the  rate  wtas 
reduced  to  3  per  cent,  on  all  accounts  except  those  on  which  the  old  rates 
could  not  be  altered  till  the  terms  of  the  existing  arrangements  had 
expired,  and  these  rates  still  continue,  with  the  exception  of  the  sun 
deposited  by  the  Government  Savings  Bank,  which  bears  interest  at  3| 
per  cent. ;  that  of  the  Savings  Bank  of  New  South  Wales  also  at  S^  per 
cent. ;  and  the  Sinking  Funds  of  the  Municipal  Council  of  Sydney,  the 
Crown  Leases  Security  Deposit  Account,  and  the  other  Fixed  Deposils 
which  bear  interest  at  i  per  cent. 

The  table  just  given  does  not,  however,  fully  illustrate  the  uses  to  whiek 
the  Trust  Funds  have  been  put ;  the  following  figures  are  necessary  to  the 
}>r6per  understanding  of  an  important  phase  of  the  puUic  accounts.  On. 
the  30th  June,  1906,  of  Trust  Funds  there  w^ne  invested  in — 

£ 

Debeiteres,  Stsck,  and  MisselkAeow  Secmnties 5,556,854 

TreMnry  Bma  2,178,416 

Used  for  general  porpoMS 2,272,356^ 


Tolal 


£10,007,626^ 


Trust  moneys  deposited  with  the  Treasury,  on  which  no  interest  fs- 
paid,  amount  to  £175,795;  while  on  the  £7,116,966,  in  debenture  stock 
and  Treasury  Bills,  the  annual  payment  is  £244,879,  or  at  the  rate  of 
£3  88.  lOd.  per  cent. 

The  distribution  of  the  fund  on  the  30th  June,  1906,  according  to  the 
rates  of  interest,  was  as  follows : — 


SMuritiefl,  etc. 

Bate  of  Interest  per  cent  per  annum. 

1 

H 

8 

H 

4 

Varioofl 
Bates. 

Total. 

Treasury  Bills  in  aid  of  Bevenue 

£ 

... 

£ 
600,000 

£ 
1,442,526 

£ 
386,890 

£ 

£ 
306,062 

£ 
1,779,416- 

399,000' 
403,249^ 

1,000,000" 
880,060- 

1,014,500' 

1,000,600'' 

20.000 

150,000' 

305,069 
165,860 

605,305 
2,109,561 

Treasury  Bills  (Redemptions).. 

399,000 

403,249 

1,000,000 

Ponded  Stock- 
New  Sonth  Wales,  4per  cents. 

New  South  Wales  Funded 
Stock  (56  Vic.  No.  1) 

New  South  Wales   Funded 
Stock  (59Vic.  No.  5) 

860,000 
1,014,500 

New  South  Wales  Funded 
Stock  (60  Vic  No.  32)   ... 

New  South  Wales  Funded 
Siock  (1  Edw.  Tii No.  62).. 

1,000,000 

NewSonth  Wales  1924  Stock 

20,000 
150,000 

305,000 

^ew  South  Wales  1925  Stock 

. 

Advances  to  Settlers  Act  (62 
Vic  No.  1) 

Debentures   

165,800 

1.725 
219,718 

Invested    in   securities   other 
than  Crovemment 

3,580 
18,980 

Uninvested  hearing  interest ... 

100 

1,664,701 

Total £ 

.00, 

600,000 

3,834,586 

1,901,591 

3,189,402 

306,062 

9,831,831 
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It  wns  the  practice  of  the  Treasury  to  place  at  fixed  deposit  the  portion 
of  the  Trust  Funds  not  invested  and  held  in  excess  of  immediate  require- 
ments. At  the  time  of  the  banking  crisis  a  large  sum  was  so  invested; 
since  then,  however,  the  amount  has  been  graduidly  reduced,  and  during 
the  financial  year  1900-1,  the  City  Bank  of  Sydney  made  its  final  monthly 
payment.  Ail  funds  are  now  held  at  current  account,  with  the  exception 
of  £300,000,  being  portion  of  the  Government  Savings  Bank  Account, 
which  is  invested  as  a  fixed  deposit  in  the  Bank  of  New  South  Wales  at 
1^  per  cent.,  and  £300,000  of  the  Special  Deposits  Account,  which  has 
been  placed  as  a  fixed  deposit  with  the  Commercial  Banking  Company  of 
Sydney  (Limited)  at  the  same  rate  of  interest.  The  total  amount  of 
interest  received  by  the  Treasury  during  the  year  ended  June,  1906,  on 
fixed  deposits  and  other  investments  was  £6,499,  a  large  part  of  which 
was  earned  by  moneys  belonging  to  the  Trust  Account. 

All  Trust  Funds  under  the  Audit  Act  remaining  unclaimed  for  a  period 
of  two  years,  and  balances  of  intestate  and  probate  estates  unclaimed 
after  a  lapse  of  six  years,  are  transferred  and  surrendered  to  the  Con- 
solidated Revenue,  and  no  person  can  legally  claim  moneys  so  dealt  with ; 
nevertheless,  the  Treasury  invariably  recognises  and  pays  in  all  cases 
where  an  otherwise  valid  claim  can  be  shown.  The  amount  transferred 
to  the  Consolidated  Revenue  for  each  of  the  last  ten  years  is  given  below ; 
the  figures  are  gross,  as  the  sum  refunded  cannot  be  given,  but  this  is  by 
no  means  considerable  in  any  one  year. 


Tear  ended 
80th  June. 

Tear  ended 
SOth  June. 

Amount 

£ 

£ 

1807 

19,825 

1902 

14,454 

1896 

9,348 

1903 

12,078 

1899 

4,303 

1904 

8,566 

1900 

22.786 

1906 

18,629 

1901 

13.e27 

1906 

16,108 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  *'  State  Debt  and  Sinking  Fund  Act,  1904," 
a  Board  of  Commissioners,  called  the  **  State  Debt  Commissioners/'  was 
constituted,  comprising  the  State  Treasurer,  the  Chief  Justice,  the 
Speaker  of  the  Legislative  Assembly,  and  the  Under  Secretary  to  the 
Treasury.  From  the  1st  July,  1905,  the  following  Trust  Accounts  were 
transferred  to  and  administered  by  the  Commissioners: — The  Assur- 
ance Fund,  Real  Property,  Act  25  of  1900;  Bankruptcy  Estates  Account, 
Act  25  of  1898;  Bankruptcy  Suitors'  Fund;  Bankruptcy  Unclaimed 
Dividend  Fund,  Act  25  of  1898;  Country  Towns  Water  Supply  Loan 
Account,  57  Vic.  No.  19;  Country  Towns  Sewerage  Loan  Account,  57  Vic. 
No.  19;  To  Promote  Settlement  under  the  Crown  Lands  Act  of  1895; 
Municipal  Council  of  Sydney  Sinking  Fund,  50  Vic.  No.  13;  Perpetual 
Trustee  Co.,  Private  Act,  1898;  Permanent  Trustee  Co.,  Private  Act, 
1898;  Seamen's  Wages  Account;  Testamentary  and  Trust  Fund;  Trust 
Moneys,  20  Vic.  No.  11;  and  Unclaimed  Moneys.  In  addition,  the 
balances  at  credit  of  the  Special  Accounts  established  by  the  Treasury 
hWh  Deficiency  Act,  1880;  the  Treasury  Bills  Deficiency  Act  of  1893;  the 
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Treasury  Bilk  Defioiencj  Act»  1900;  the  Treasury  Bills  Deficienoy 
(Amendment)  Act,  1901 ;  Railway  Loan  Redemption  Act  of  1889;  and  the 
Sinking  Funds  oreated  by  the  Loan  Aoto  of  1894  (No.  2),  1895,  1896,  1897, 
1898,  and  1899  were  transferred  to  and  administered  by  the  Commis- 
sioners. 

Loan  Appropriations. 

All  items  of  expenditure  to  be  provided  for  by  loan  are  authorised  under 
an  Appropriation  Act,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  ordinary  expenditure 
chargeable  to  the  general  revenue,  while  under  the  Inscribed  Stock  Act  of 
1883  (46  Vic.  No.  12),  the  passing  of  the  Loan  Estimates  confers  the 

Eower  of  raising  the  money  required  without  the  necessity  of  a  special 
oan  Act.     There  is  a  further  restriction*  to  the  expenditure  of  money, 
whether  from  loans  or  revenue,  in  the  operation  of  the  Public  Works 
Act  of  1?88.     Under  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  the  question  of  the- 
advisableness  of  carrying  out  all  works  estimated  to  cost  more  thani 
J&20,000,  except  those  connected  with  the  maintenance  of  Railways,  is. 
referred  by  resolution  of  the  Legislative  Assembly  to  the  Parliamentary- 
Standing  Committee  appointed  during  the  first  Session  of  each  Parlia- 
ment.    The  Committee  investigates  and  reports  to  Parliament,  and  the- 
Assembly,  by  resolution,  declares  whether  it  is  expedient  or  not  to  carry 
out   the   proposed   work;    if    the   declaration    is    in   the    affirmative,    a 
Bill  embodying  such  resolution  has  to  be  passed  before  the  authorisation 
is  absolute.     The  Loan  Act  of  1906  authorised  the  raising  of  a  loan  of" 
XI, 680,800  for  services  shown  in  the  subjoined  table:  — 


SenrioM. 


ToUI. 


Railways  

Tramways 

Sydney  Harbour  Trust — Erection  of  Wharves,  Jetties, 
Ac 

Metropolitan  Board  of  Water  Snpply  and  Sewerage  

Hunter  District  Water  Supply  and  Sewerage  Board 

Water  Supply  and    Sewerage  Construction,  including 
Country  Towns    

Repayment  of  Loans 

Total n, £ 


£ 
587,470 ' 

120,00a> 

55,080^ 

184,860' 

14,9(X>< 

168,500» 
560,000 


1,680,800 


It  will  be  seen  that  no  provision  is  made  for  redeeming  a  portion  of 
the  proposed  loan  by  a  sinking  fund.  This  principle  of  redemption  from 
revenue  was  applied  to  expenditure  on  works  or  services  whose  value  will 
disappear  by  the  time  the  loan,  out  of  the  proceeds  of  which  they  were 
constructed,  falls  due  under  the  Loan  Acts  of  1894,  1895,  1896,  1897, 
1898,  and  1899;  but  was  discontinued  in  the  Loan  Acts  of  1900  to  1906. 

The  Loan  Appropriations  for  each  year  from  1875  to  1906  are  given  in 
the  subjoined  table,  the  amounts  proposed  to  be  expended  on  Public  Works 
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bekig  tlktiagoiahed  tan  thiMe  inquired  for  sedflo^tiflm  of 


Yf«r. 


1S75 

1876 
1877 
1878 
1879 
1880 

1881 
1882 
18n 
1884 

1885 

1886 

1887 
1888 


1890 

1891 
1892 
1S93 
1894 
1895 

1886 
1897 
1898 
1899 
1900 

1901 
1902 
1903 
1904 
1905 
1906 


BtfaoriMd- 


Por  PDblks  Worics  '  For  BedcBpCkm 


2,386^066 
U20,000 


7^2,768 
1,2i9,08t 

8,807,500 

2,000,080 
H388,803 


3,115,398 

3,641,805 
4,366,696 
4,982,957 

4,000,000 
4,414,568 
839,806 
1,690,662 
1,555,200 

2,205,576 
1,847,552 
2,035.837 
8,016,881 
6,298,485 

2,586,701 
6,007,072 
1,661,084 
1,138,551 
968,430 
1,130,800 


1,390,600 

723,200 

2,038,800 


40,000 
832,000 
977,400 

65,800 
177.200 
197.700 
857,100 
404,900 

411,512 

1,063,460 

60,300 

901,500 

560,000 


TMaL 


2,«86,600 
1,120/WO 


1,282,000 

8,807,500 

2,080^800 
14,3^,303 


3,115,308 

5,031,905 
5,089,896 
7,021,757 

4,000,000 
4,414,568 
879,806 
2,522,662 
2,532,600 

2,271,376 
2,024.752 
2,233,537 
8,873,981 
6,703,385 

2.997,213 
7,07e,#72 
1,721,384 
2,040,051 
968,430 
1,680,800 


Loan  Appropriations  are  invariably  in  exeess  of  the  «ixiouiit  mctmily 
required  for  expenditure,  and  it  haa  freqaently  happened  that  beyond 
oi^aining  Parliamentary  sanction  no  further  action  has  been  taken  in 
regard  to  loans  authorised  to  be  raised.  The  last  statement  of  public 
acoousts  shows  that  loans  to  the  extent  of  some  eighteen  miUiotis  were 
authorised,  the  bulk  of  which  wiU,  in  all  probability,  nerer  be  issaed. 
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LoAir  Accomrr. 

The  Loan  Account  was  not  establiriied  until  1853,  although  the  sys^^in 
of  raising  money  by  loans  was  introduced  as  early  as  1842.  Hie  ^rst  ten 
loans  of  the  State,  which  were  issued  under  Gazette  notices  lor  immigra- 
tion purposes,  were  raised  on  the  security  of  the  Land,  or,  as  it  was 
called,  the  Territorial  Revenue;  but  only  £329,700  was  redeemed  from 
that  source,  the  balance  being  made  a  liability  of  the  Consolidated 
Revenue,  and  as  such  eventually  included  in  the  Loan  Account  under  the 
head  of  redemptions.  From  1853  to  1870  the  proceeds  of  loaTirs  were 
pikid  into  and  formed  part  of  the  Consolidated  Revenue  Fund ;  but  during 
the  year  last  mentioned  a  different  principle  was  introduced,  and  a 
separate  account  was  opened  apart  from  Revenue  for  each  loan  floated, 
while  the  amount  then  at  credit  of  the  old  loans  eontinued  to  be  operated 
upon  in  conjunction  with  the  Revenue  Account  until  1891,  when  the 
account  was  finally  closed.  The  system  of  separate  Loan  Accounts  con- 
tinued for  about  nine  years;  but  in  1879,  under  authority  of  the  Loan 
Fund  Amalgamation  Act,  the  nine  separate  Loan  Funds  then  existing 
were  merged  into  one  "General  Loan  Account,"  into  which  also  the  pro- 
ceeds of  all  loans  thereafter  raised  were  to  be  paid.  The  pr^ent  system 
is  open  to  technical  objection,  as  it  admits  of  the  expenditure  of  money 
on  services  for  which  no  loan  has  been  raised ;  but  it  has  the  great  merit 
of  saving  interest  and  rendering  unnecessary  the  raising  of  loans  when 
the  Treasury  has  large  sums  in  hand,  the  proceeds  of  former  loans. 

The  following  figures  show  the  amount  of  loans  raised  from  the  com- 
meneement  of  the  Loan  Account  to  the  30th  June,  1906,  and  the  proceeds 
available  for  expenditure  : — 

Treasury  Bills,   Debentaret,   IiucrilMd  mad  Foaded   Stoek  sold 

from  1842  to  30th  June,  1906 £110,860,261 

IKsconnt,  interest  bonus,  and  charges 3,683,845 

Net  amount  realised £107,176,406 

Add  net  amount  transferred  from  Consolidated  Revenue  to  make 

good  amount  short-raised 128,007 

Add  Advances  to  Settlers  in  excess  of  loans  floated 2S3,I74 

Overcredit  in  1905-6  to  proceeds  of  Loan,  2  Edw.  vli  No.  108 815 

£107,528,402 

Less  proceeds  of  old  loans  not  included  in  Loan  Accounts 724,788 

Less  Municipal  Debentures  taken  over  and  still  outstanding 57,538 

782,266 

Sum  available  for  expenditare  .„ £106,746,136 

At  the  above  statement  riiowa,  a  sum  d  £110,860,251  has  been  raised  by 
loan  to  the  30th  June,  1906,  in  conneetion  with  which  the  discount,  interest 
bonus,  and  other  charges  amounted  to  £3,683,845,  leaving  £107,176,406 
available  for  expenditure.  Up  to  the  30th  June,  1906,  £25,218,517  were 
redeemed,  £6,250,987  being  a  charge  on  the  Consolidiated  Revenue,  and 
the  balance,  £18,967,530,  representing  the  proceeds  of  new  loans,  leaving 
£85,641,734  outstanding  at  the  close  of  the  last  financial  year.  The 
aggregate  amount  of  interest  paid  by  the  State  on  its  loans  to  the  30th 
June,  1906,  was  £59,345,459,  of  which  the  charge  during  the  last  financial 
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year  was  £2,941,059.  The  use  to  which  the  aforementioned  sum  of 
£106,746,136  was  applied  is  shown  in  the  following  table.  It  will  be 
observed  that  a  sum  of  £21,922,667  for  redemption  of  loans  is  included  in 
the  total ;  this  amount  was  not,  of  course,  an  item  of  expenditure,  but  its 
inclusion  is  necessary  to  fully  account  for  the  total  of  £106,746,136,  in 
which  the  original  loans  as  well  as  the  redemption  loans  were  included  : — 

Expended  on —  £ 

KaUways 45,439,269 

Tramways  4,143,762 

Water  Supply  and  Sewerage  11,839,033 

Sydney  Harbour  Tratt  and  Darling  Harbour  Wharves  Resumptions  ...  6,136,202 

Harbours  and  Rivera  Navigation 4,281,361 

Public  Works  and  Buildings 4,214,981 

Roads  and  Bridges  1,770,239 

Immigration  194,430 

Advances  to  Settlen   jt..  647,624 

Works  in  Queensland  prior  to  separation 49,855 

Commonweslth  Services 3,^0^186 

£82,135,932 
Redemptions- 
Loans  redeemed  from  Proceeds  of  New  Loans £18,967,530 

Treasury  Bills  in  aid  of  Revenue  paid  off. 2,955,137 

21,922,667 

Treasury  Bills  in  aid  of  Revenue  current    1,814,516 

£105,873,115 
Credit  Balance  of  Loan  Account  on  dOth  June,  1906  873,021 

Total  (as  shown  on  previous  page) £106,746,136 

The  sum  actually  expended  from  loans  was,  therefore,  £83,950,448,  the 
balance  to  make  up  the  total  of  £106,746,136  being  represented  by  redemp- 
tions and  credit  balance.  Of  the  sum  mentioned,  £72,486,241,  or  over 
86  per  cent.,  has  been  expended  on  directly  productive  works  yielding  or 
capable  of  yielding  revenue  towards  meeting  the  charges  for  interest. 
Besides  the  sum  just  referred  to,  £5,985,220  has  been  spent  on  other 
works  of  a  permanent  nature,  such  as  roads  and  bridges,  schools,  and 
public  buildings,  which,  though  not  directly  productive,  have  been  under- 
taken for  the  development  of  the  resources  of  the  State,  and  for  facilitat- 
ing settlement.  The  balance  of  £83,950,448,  viz.,  £5,478,987,  has  been 
expended  in  reduction  of  the  deficiency  in  revenue  to  30lii  June,  1905> 
and  on  unproductive  services,  the  items  being  £1,814,516  in  reduction 
of  the  deficiency  in  revenue  to  30th  June,  1905,  £3,420,186  on  services 
transferred  to  the  Commonwealth,  £49,855  for  public  works  in  Queens- 
land prior  to  separation,  and  £194,430  for  the  promotion  of  inmiigration. 
The  figures  last  given  represent  the  expenditure  on  immigration  under 
responsible  government,  prior  to  the  assumption  of  which  £724,733  was 
expended  on  this  service,  making  a  total  expenditure  of  £919,163  for  the 
encouragement  of  immigration. 
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The  loan  expenditure  on  account  of  the  various  aerrioes  from  1902  to 
1906  was  as  follows  : — 


HMdo   Senrioe. 


BaDwAjm   

Tramways 

T«legnuplw  and  Tel«pbonM    

Water  Supply  and  Sewerage- 
Water  Suppl  r— 

MetropoUtan    

Banter  District  

Country  Towns  and  Mining  Townships 
Sswerage — 

Ment>poIitan    

HunUr  l>istrict 

Country  Towns  

Water  Conservation  and  Irrigation  

Harbours  and  Rivers  Navigation— 

Wharfs,  including  resnmptions 

Doclcs 

Harbours 

Rivers 

Navigation    

Alteration  of  Dredges,  Funts,  etc 

Redamation  Works  

Roads  and  Bridges 

Fortifications  and  MiUtaiy  Works,  and  Naval 

Station,  Sydney  Harbour 

Public  Works,  Buildings,  etc— 

Charitable  Institutions 

Administratiou  of  Justice 

Educational 

Public  Instruction,  School  Buildings,  etc . . 

Other  Public  Buildings  and  Works 

Purchase  of  Sites  and  Erection  of  buildings  (or 

Local  Land  Boards  and  Survey  Offices   

Forest  Reserves,  for  thinning  out  and  improving 
Compensation  for  oaoceUation  under  Mining 

Art  of  1880  

To  promote  settlement  under  Crown  Lands  Act 

0II8W   

Advances  to  Settlers 

Hay  Irrigation  Works  

Clearing  and  Immroving  Crown  Lands 

Jenolan  Caves— For  resumption  <^  Aocomntoda- 
tion     House,    and     to    provide    improved 

bniklings  

Wombsyan  Caves — Accommodation  House  . . . 
TarrangobiUy  Caves— Accommodation  House  . 

KumelT'-Accommodation  Houke 

Blockholdeni'  Loan  Fund    

Closer  Settlement 

Municipal  Works  taken  over  by  the  State  (the 
expenditure  on  these  Works  is  not  rightly 
chargeable  to  the  years  in  which  the  timns- 

fers  were  made)  

Roads  of  access  to  Crown  Lands  


TMal  Expenditure  on  Public  Works,  etc  £ 
Loans  repaid  by  New  Loans  (including  Treasury 


T^ytal 


•1002. 


£ 
1,610,608 
0t7,lO6 
aO,S87 


106,006 
10,120 
20,104 

200,404 

23 

12.764 

181,088 

1,481,710 
•  8,467 
48,802 
141,006 
88,200 
88,204 
16,781 
160,777 

8,861 

40,877 
68,660 
48.106 
80,000 
00,068 

700 


61 
40,668 

'28,686 


0 
8fc7 
100 
000 


4,080,241 
1,408,100 


0,407.8411 


•1008. 


£ 

1,214,088 

460,117 


840,288 

7,777 

10,46t 

170,028 

618 

17.822 

80,861 

1,757,682 
12,707 
78,187 
122.006 
12,844 
10,068 
28,006 
78,471 


72.770 
80,100 
10.884 
66.000 
22.000 


10 


108,604 
*  8^774 


2,000 


0,100 


4,718,880 
401,600 


6,174.t 


•1004. 


•1006. 


•1000. 


£ 
707,006 
07,624 


128,817 
28,007 
i2,070 

07,714 
0,220 
17,881 
42,041 

818,667 
6,660 
4,408 

40,101 
2:086 
8,010 
2,b06 

47312 


£ 
810,046 
186,004 


143,000 
10,000 


46,406 
81,777 
10.008 
60,000 
10,887 


76,884 
"102 

""soi 


8,288,748 
476,800 


2.706,642 


44.117 

18,046 

0,266 

.  lt,218 

400.964 

1,677 

23,861 

17,064 

18,746 


60,010 


86,964 
10,661 
7,406 
86,000 
18,828 


60,768 


180,000 


1,671,867 
8,188.800 


£ 
470,408 
40,848 


840,710 
10,062 
8,800 

01,848 

12,186 

8,700 

80,246 

180,016 

17 

40,414 

17.484 


88,800 


0,812 
87,066 
11,901 
88,811 
20,077 


84,087 


4,000 


1,807,088 
1,886,600 


8,004.467  I    8.802.628 


*  Tear  ended  SOth  June.       f  Exclusive  of  £1,661,250  for  repi^yment  of  Advances. 

During  the  five  years  ended  30th  June,  1906,  £4,335,188  has  been 
expended  upon  railways,  .£1,428,719  on  tramways,  £39,287  on  telegraphs 
and  telephones,  £1,017,666  on  water  supply  for  the  Metropolitan  and 
Hunter  River  Districts  and  Country  Towns  and  Mining  Townships, 
£641,845,  on  sewerage  for  the  Metropolitan  District  and  Country  Towns, 
£304,793  for  water  conservation  and  irrigation,  and  £4,602,767  on 
wharfs  including  resumptions.  This  latter  item  includes  the  payments 
made  for  the  resumptions  of  the  Darling  Harbour  wharfs  and  that  portion 
of  the  Citv  of  Sydney  locally  known  as  "  The  Rocks."  An  amount  of 
£139,000  iias  also  been  expended  on  the  resumption  of  an  estate  for  the 
purposes  of  closer  settlement.  Most  of  the  foregoing  items  were  for  services 
likely  to  be  permanently  revenue-producing,  or  deemed  necessary  for  the 
proper  development  of  the  State ;  it  must,  however,  be  confessed  that  there 
lias  been  some  expenditure  on  works  and  services  for  which  there  will  be 
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in  a  few  years  no  substantial  assets  remaining.  Items  of  this  kind  it  ia 
intended  in  future  to  pay  for  altogether  out  of  revenue,  or  if  out  of  loans^ 
to  provide  for  their  ultimate  payment  out  of  revenue  by  means  of  a 
sinking  fund. 

In  the  early  stages  of  Australasian  borrowing  the  expenditure  was 
moderate,  loans  were  hard  to  raise,  and  interest  high;  but  latteriy,  as 
the  conditions  under  which  loans  could  be  contracted  became  favounble, 
especially  after  1875,  few  of  the  States  set  any  bounds  to  their  require- 
ments. It  was  a  repetition  of  the  old  experience,  the  opportunity 
engendered  the  desire,  and  the  open  purses  of  the  investors  tempted  the 
States  to  undue  borrowing  and  lavidi  expenditure.  What  is  termed  a 
"  vigorous  public  works  policy "  was  the  order  of  the  day,  and  works 
were  pressed  forward  which  under  other  circumstances  would  not  have 
been  undertaken,  or  have  been  held  back  until  the  growth  of  population 
warranted  their  construction.  The  plethora  of  money  has  been  harmful 
in  many  ways,  but  is  most  apparent  in  the  construction  of  not  a  few 
branch  railways  in  outlying  and  sparsely-settled  districts  which  do  not 
pay  even  their  working  expenses,  with  the  consequence  that  the  interest 
on  loan  capital  has  to  be  met  out  of  general  revenue.  In  som^ 
instances  the  present  generation  will  pass  away  before  this  condition  of 
affairs  will  be  remedied.  But  when  every  allowance  has  been  made  for 
unwise  or  improvident  expenditure,  it  will  be  found  that  by  far  the 
larger  portion  of  the  proceeds  of  loans  has  been  well  expended.  While 
until  the  year  just  closed  the  revenue-producing  works  did  not  yield 
a  sum  sufficient  to  pay  working  expenses  and  interest;  nevertheless, 
a  practical  consideration  of  the  conditions  which  surround  Australasian 
settlement  will  demonstrate  that  to  some  extent  the  construction  of  these 
works  was  justifiable,  for,  apart  from  the  certainty  that  they  will  be 
self-supporting,  they  have  already  materially  assisted  in  developing  the 
country's  resources,  and  have  largely  enhanced  the  value  of  the  public 
estate. 

The  loan  expenditure,  exclusive  of  payments  on  account  of  redemp- 
tions, between  1842  and  1890,  and  thereafter  annually  up  to  1906,  is 
shown  below : — 


Tear. 

Daring  each  year. 

At  the  okwe  of  oMh  jmr. 

Amount. 

PerinhabiCuit. 

Amount. 

£ 

£     8.    d. 

£ 

£     B.     d. 

1842  to  1890 

43,965,561 
48,706,718 

39    3    7 

1891 

4j56;i67 

'*4**3*  2 

41  18    2 

1802 

3,014,680 

2  11    3 

61,720,398 

43    7  11 

1893 

1,929,580 

1  12    1 

53,649,978 

44    8    5 

1894 

1,330,046 

1     1    8 

64,980.024 

44    7    4 

•1895 

669,126 

:|X)  10    8 

66,639,149 

43  17    6 

•M896 

1,279,008 

1     0    3 

66,918,247 

44    2    7 

fl8fl7 

1.477,318 

1    3    1 

68,396,665 

44  10    7 

tl898 

1,663,143 

1    5    5 

60,048,708 

44  19    1 

ti8oe 

2,025.369 

1  10    7 

62,074,067 

45  14  10 

fl900 

2,397, 18» 

1  15    8 

64,471,256 

47    7    4 

tl901 

2,785,029 

2    0  10 

67.256,284 

49    4    5 

tl902 

4,939,241 

3  11    7 

72,195,625 

51  14    7 

fl9e8 

4,713,386 

3    7    0 

76,906,911 

54    4  10 

tl904 

2,288,742 

1  12    0 

79.197,653 

54  15    7 

•^1906 

1,571,257 

1     1     6 

80,768.910 

54  12    9 

tl906 

1,367,022 

0  18    3 

82,135,932 

54    4  10 

*  Six  months  ended  80th  Jano.        f  Twelve  months  ended.  90th  Jane.       %  Amount  for  tix  months. 

Prior  to  1875  the  loan  expenditure  on  works  was  moderate,  and  oaDs 
for  no  special  comment.  In  the  year  named,  however,  the  amount  spent 
was  more  than  double  that  of  1874,  and  that  year  may  be  considered  the 
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starting-point  of  the  Tigorons  public  works  pplicj  already  alluded  to. 
The  figures  in  the  table  speak  for  themselyes.  In  regard  to  the  year  1891 , 
and  in  sonie  degree  to  1892,  it  may  be  as  well  to  note  that  there  was  a 
large  expenditure  on  account  of  quadrupling  a  portion  of  the  main  line 
in  the  metropolitan  area — a  work  of  urgent  necessity,  without  which  the 
Bailway  Commissioners  professed  theinselves  unable  to  carry  on  with 
safety  and  efficiency  the  large  interests  entrusted  to  them.  Besides  this 
expenditure,  a  sum  of  £1,000,000  was  expended  on  reconstruction  of 
rolling  stock  and  permanent  way,  which,  being  for  renewals,  was  properly 
a  charge  against  working  expenses,  but  the  sum  was  adyanced  to  the  Com- 
missioners from  the  General  Loan  Account  in  accordance  with  a  special 
Act  of  the  Legislature,  to  be  repaid  by  them  presimiably  out  of  the 
earnings  of  the  railways  under  their  control — the  annual  payment  in 
redemption  of  the  adranoe  being  fixed  at  £75,000.  It  has  been  pointed 
out  in  another  part  of  this  chapter  that,  with  the  exception  of  the 
financial  years  ended  30th  June,  1899,  1901,  and  1906,  the  rail- 
ways did  not  earn  sufficient  to  meet  the  whole  of  the  annual  interest 
chargeable  on  the  debt  liability,  so  that  the  payn^nt  of  the  instalment  in 
the  manner  provided  was  an  impossibility;  and,  although  the  sum  of 
£75,000  appears  in  the  public  accounts  as  being  repaid  from  railway 
earnings,  it  was  in  reality  a  charge  on  the  general  revenue  of  the  State. 

The  growth  of  the  loan  expenditure,  so  marked  in  the  past  decade,  is 
hardly  likely  to  be  ^sontinued,  as,  apart  from  the  salutary  check  imposed 
by  the  investigations  of  the  Parliamentary  Standing  Conmiittee  on  Public 
Works,  railway  construction,  for  which  most  of  the  loans  have  been 
raised,  will  in  the  future  be  confined  to  perfecting  the  various  systems 
in  operation,  and  to  the  gradual  extension  of  the  coast  lines  north  and 
soutL 

A  perusal  of  the  previous  pages  indicates  that,  while  the  public  debt  of 
the  State  on  the  SOth  June,  1906,  aggregated  £85,641,734,  there  has  been 
an  expenditure  of  £82,135,932  on  public  services.  The  receipts  and 
expenditure  in  connection  with  the  Railways  and  Tramways,  the  Metro- 
politan and  Hunter  District  Water  and  Sewerage  Boards,  and  the  Sydney 
Harbour  Trust,  have  been  ascertained  for  the  past  five  years,  and  are  set 
forth  in  the  subjoined  table,  to  which  has  been  added  columns  showing  the 
surplus  left  to  meet  interest  obligations,  the  interest  obligations,  and  the 
shortage  or  excess  of  each  year's  operations.  In  the  consideration  of  these 
figures,  the  fact  must  not  be  overlooked  that  the  transactions  of  the  first 
three  years,  and  partly  that  of  the  fourth,  cannot  be  considered  as  normal, 
inasmuch  as  the  greater  part  of  the  State,  and  certainly  that  portion 
involving  the  most  vital  interests,  had  not  recovered  from  the  effects  of  the 
severe  drought,  and,  therefore,  not  only  were  the  sources  of  revenue 
restricted,  but  the  working  expenditure  necessary  to  obtain  the  results 
secured  was  unduly  increased  : — 


YeweiMtod 
80th  Jane. 

Beotipti. 

Working 
ExpensM. 

Amoant 

amiUble  to 

meet  Interest 

on  Capital  Cost. 

Intereit 

Ohllflratlonfl  on 
Capital  Co«t 

Deflcienoy. 

ExceM. 

1902 

1903 

£ 
4,918.609 
4.744,696 
4,943,130 
6,288.948 
6,864,696 

£ 
8,902.680 
3.169,470 
3,132.636 
3,131.826 
3,184,816 

£ 
l,916y029 
1.676.126 
1.810,494 
2,167.122 
2,669.779 

£ 
1,981,601 
2,046,289 
2,133,548 
2.167,782 
2,136,660 

£ 

66.572 
471.164 
323,(^ 

10.660 

£ 

1904 

1906 

1906 

683.U6 
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HiSTORT  OF  THB  PuBLIO  DSBT. 

When  in  1831  it  was  decided  to  abolish  the  system  of  free  land  grants, 
and  to  dispose  of  the  public  estate  by  auction  in  lieu  of  private  tender, 
it  was  also  decided  that  the  proceeds  of  land  sales  should  be  paid  into 
what  was  called  the  Land  Fund,  from  which  were  to  be  paid  the  charges 
incident  to  the  introduction  of  immigrants ;  and  it  was  from  the  inability 
of  the  Land  Fund  to  meet  these  charges  that  the  public  debt  of  New 
South  Wales  first  had  its  rise.  From  1831  to  1841  the  Land  Fund  wm 
sufficient,  but  in  the  year  last  named  the  engagements  for  immigration 
purposes  were  so  heavy  that  it  became  necessary  to  supplement  the  Fund 
in  some  way,  and  for  this  purpose  it  was  decided  by  the  Governor  to 
borrow  on  the  security  of  the  territorial  or  Land  Revenue.  Accordingly, 
on  the  28th  December,  1841,  a  debenture  loan  of  £49,000  was  ofifered 
locally  under  Gazette  notice.  This  loan  was  issued  during  1842  in  two 
instalments,  the  nominal  rates  of  interest  being  5^d.  and  4d.  per  cent, 
respectively  per  diem.  The  loan  at  the  higher  rate  was  raised  at  par, 
and  the  other  at  a  discount  of  2  per  cent.  This  was  the  first  loan  floated 
in  the  State,  as  well  as  the  first  raised  by  any  of  the  Australasian  Govern- 
ments. Including  those  just  mentioned,  there  were  issued  between  the 
years  1842  and  1855  ten  loans,  amounting  in  the  aggregate  to  £705,200, 
the  proceeds  of  which  were  devoted  to  the  furtherance  of  inmiigration. 
Debentures  representing  these  immigration  loans  were  redeemed  to  the 
value  of  £329,700  from  the  Territorial  Revenue,  while  the  balance  of 
£375,500  was  taken  over  as  a  liability  on  the  general  revenue  of  the 
State,  and  ultimately  became  incorporated  in  the  public  debt.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  Immigration  Loans,  there  were  others,  six  in  number,  autho- 
rised by  acts  of  Council.  These  were  not  all  issued  until  after  responsible 
government  was  proclaimed.  Under  the  authority  of  the  above-mentioned 
Acts,  the  first  instalment  of  a  loan  for  £683,300  was  placed  on  the  London 
market  during  the  years  1854  and  1855.  This  was  the  first  Australasian 
loan  issued  in  England,  and  the  forerunner  of  numerous  others,  repre- 
Renting  a  liability  of  £300,618,861  for  Australasia  outstanding  in  June, 
1906. 

The  Public  Debt  in  November,  1855,  when  responsible  government  wai 
proclaimed,  was  £1,000,800,  distributed  under  the  following  heads  : — 

Raised  on  the  Security  of  Territorial  Revenue —  £ 

Immigration 423,000 

Sydney  Railway  Company's  Loan  217>0OO 

Raised  on  the  Security  ai  General  Revenue — 

Amount  for  Sydney  Sewerage 64,900 

„      „    Sydney  Water  Supply 28,000 

„      „    Railways     256,400 

,,      „    Public  Works    21,000 

Total £1,000,800 

Of  the  total  shown  above,  £47,500  was  redeemed  out  of  the  Territorial 
Revenue;  the  remainder,  although  afterwards  nominally  redeemed  by  new 
loans,  in  reality  forms  part  of  the  existing  public  debt. 

The  debt  outstanding  at  each  quinquennial  period  is  given  in  the  sub- 
joined table.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  appetite  for  borrowing  increased 
with  the  growth  of  population.  From  1850  to  1860  the  average  annual 
increase  of  indebtedness  was  £370,000;  from  1860  to  1870,  £585,000: 
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from  1870  to  1880,  £622,000;  from  1880  to  1890,  £3,348,000;  from  1890 
to  1900,  £1,695,000;  and  from  1901  to  1906,  £3,384,800 :— 


Ymr, 

AiDOiint* 

Year. 

Amount. 

Year. 

Amount. 

1842 
1845 
1850 
1855 
1860 
1865 

£ 

49,500 

97,900 

132,500 

1,000,800 

3,830,280 

5,749,630 

1870 
1875 
1880 
1885 
1890 
•1900 

£ 
9,681,130 
11,470,637 
14,903,919 
85,564,259 
48,383,383 
65,332,993 

•1901 
•1902 
•1903 
•1904 
•1905 
•1906 

£ 
67,361,246 
71,592,485 
77,692,987 
80,033,581 
82,321,998 
85,641,734 

•aoth  June. 

The  increase  has  been  most  marked  since  1880,  the  period  covered 
by  the  following  table,  which  contains  the  more  important  particulars 
necessary  for  a  right  understanding  of  the  public  loan  accounts.  The 
'amount  of  bonds  or  stock  sold  has  been  placed  against  the  year  in  which 
the  sales  were  effected,  and  not,  as  is  the  practice  of  the  Treasury,  against 
the  year  in  which  they  were  brought  to  account : — 


^ll 

TreMury  BUli,  Debentures,  and  Stock  at  doee  of  each  year- 

AutboriMd 

Sold. 

Unredeemed  (Out- 
•tandinyPnbUcDebt). 

;i8o 

From  Ooo- 

-'1 

■olidated 

By  New 
Loans. 

Total 

Total 

Per 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£  B.    d. 

1880 

27,833,964 

17,986,519 

1,371,870 

1,710,730 

3,082,600 

14,903,919 

19  18    6 

1881 

36,141,464 

20,040,719 

1,405,970 

1.710,730 

3,116,700 

16,924,019 

21  12  10 

1882 

86,141,464 

22,040,719 

1,608,770 

1,710,730 

3,319,500 

18,721,219 

22  19    5 

1888 

88,141,464 

28,045,719 

1,702,530 

1,710,730 

3,413,260 

24,632,459 

28  12    0 

1884 

51,824,267 

83,550,719 

1,738,030 

1,710,730 

3,448,760 

30,101,959 

33    5    8 

1885 

51,824,267 

39,050,^9 

1,775.730 

1,710,730 

8,486,460 

35,564,259 

37    9    1 

1886 

54,939,660 

44,550,719 

1,805,740 

1,710,730 

3.516,470 

41,034,249 

41    9    6 

1887 

54,939,660 

44,560,719 

1,854,640 

1,710,730 

3,565,370 

40,995,349 

40    3    7 

1888 

60,056,565 

48,188,619 

1,897,740 

2,197,830 

4,095,570 

44,093,049 

41  19    0 

1889 

65,146,461 

53,595,719 

1,943,240 

3,098,930 

5,042,170 

48,553,549 

44  17    8 

1890 

74,929,218 

54,831,503 

2,131,240 

3,816,930 

5,948,170 

48,383,333 

43    2    7 

1891 

74,929,218 

59,825,703 

2,311,640 

4,063,330 

6,874,970 

52,950,733 

45  11    3 

1892 

83,119,494 

62,837,203 

2,501,340 

5,862,430 

8,368,770 

54,478,438 

45  14    2 

1898 

84,015,300 

67,919,103 

2,687,340 

5,902,730 

8,590,070 

59,329,033 

48  17    0 

1894 

86,537.962 

69,058,538 

2,879,250 

7,153,130 

10,032,380 

59,026,153 

47  12    7 

•1896 

86,540,462 

69,086,213 

2,890,250 

7,975,080 

10,865,280 

58,220,933 

46  11    0 

•1896 

87,257,462 

74,673,853 

3,062,750 

9,199,230 

12,261,980 

62,411,373 

49    2    4 

•1897 

89,533,238 

76,240,078 

3,764,550 

11,401,030 

15,165.580 

61,074,498 

47    6    7 

•1898 

91,557,990 

78,635,300 

4,118,850 

11.403,730 

15,522,580 

63,112,720 

48    1    0 

•1899 

94,291,527 

79,808,346 

4,270,850 

11,775,430 

16,046,280 

63,762,066 

47  16    S 

♦1900 

101,165,508 

81,535,373 

4,420.850 

11,781,530 

16,202,380 

65,332,998 

48    4    9 

•1901 

107,868,893 

84,575,126 

4,570,850 

12,643,03 

17,218,880 

67,361,246 

49    6    (> 

•1902 

111,621,285 

90,429,602 

4,725,987 

14,111,130 

18,837,117 

71,592,485 

51    6    0 

•1908 

120,200,858 

97,201,004 

4,975,987 

14,582,030 

19,508,017 

77,692,987 

54  14    8 

♦1904 

123,047,542 

100,793,398 

5,750,987 

15,008,830 

20.759,817 

80,033,581 

55    7    2 

•1905 

125,615,192 

105,455,015 

6,000,987 

17,132,030 

23,133,017 

82,321,998 

55  13    9 

•1906 

128,660,513 

110,860,251  6,250,987  | 

18,967,530 

25,218,517 

86,641,734 

56  11    2 

•  Tear  ended  80th  June. 
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In  dealing  with  the  figuies  under  the  head  ol  kMws  redeemed,  it  miHt 
be  borne  in  mind  that  the  loam  paid  oft  £rom  revenue  ean  alone  be  taid 
to  be  redeemed.  Where  an  old  loan  is  redeemed  out  of  the  proceeds  of 
subsequent  loans,  there  is  merely  a  change  in  the  form  of  the  liability, 
with,  as  a  rule,  some  reduction  of  the  interest  charge. 

The  following  table  shows  the  annual  payments  under  ea^  head  for 
interest  and  expenses  of  the  public  debt  «ince  1887.  For  the  year  1893 
the  figures  shown  for  interest  do  not  represent  the  actual  liability  of 
that  year,  as  the  sum  of  ^88,750,  properiy  chargeable  to  1892,  was  not 
brought  to  account  until  the  following  year;  otherwise  the  figures  are 
correct ; — 


*  Six  monlhi  tiided  aoih  June.       t^ipelve  months  MutcdaOUi.  June.       $  Amoonft  ter  tiz  mooiaA. 

At  present  the  net  revenue  from  the  public  works  of  the  country  it 
entirely  comprised  in  that  derived  from  railways,  tramways,  water  supplj 
and  sewerage,  and  the  Sydney  Harbour  Trust.  The  control  of  the  Electric 
Telegraphs  having  passed  to  the  Federal  Government  on  the  Ist  March, 
1901,  they  need  not  now  be  considered  in  this  connection.  The  water  mad 
sewerage  works  of  the  Metropolitan  area  are  not  yet  completed,  and  mre 
now  self-supporting — that  is,  the  revenue  is  sufficient  to  meet  the  amount 
required  to  be  expended  on  account  of  maintenance,  management,  depre- 
ciation, and  interest  on  capital  liability.  The  same  remarks  apply  to  the 
works  under  the  control  of  the  Hunter  District  Board.  In  connection 
with  these  works  it  must,  however,  be  borne  in  mind  that,  in  the  absence 
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of  •€omplpte  and  oomptifeofy  relknilslieB,  t]i«re  nmat  be  •  laig^^vitUy  af 
ospvtel  expenditure  on  whieh  no  return  is  reoeiTed. 

The  public  <idi>t  is  partly  funded  and  pardj  unfunded,  tbe  funded  debt 
comprising  debentures,  inscribed  and  funded  stedw;  aod  tbe  twhinded. 
Treasury  Bills.  The  two  classes  are  defined  by  the  difference  in  currency, 
the  funded  debt  being  long-dated  loans,  and  the  unfunded,  short-dated 
loans.  Originally  the  term  ''  funded"  was  applied  only  to  interminable 
staeka,  the  amount  of  w^ioh,  £630,190,  is,  as  compared  with  the  total 
debt,  unimportant;  but  it  is  now  the  practice  to  apply  this  term  also  to* 
redeamable  debts.  The  amounts  outstanding  on  the  30t^  June»  1906, 
under  each  class,  imd  the  total  debt,  were  as  follow  : — 


Dttn'IpCtau  cf  fltock.  Amonsti 

Mkh  JoM,  lOOa 

VndMiDdbi—  £ 


Oveffdae,  or  napreaasfaid,  whifih  have  oeaaad 

to  bear  interest 3,250  

Stai  beftring  interest    8,531,900  341,90» 

N.  a  Wales  4  per  cents.  (Interminable) 530,190  21»208 

Funded  Stock    13,003,708  4^,^7 

„            1924  Stock 198,065  5,942 

„            192ft      , 222,255  6,668 

Inscribed  Stock  (in  London)  ^ 53,612,600  1,868,869 

„               Advances  to  Settlers  Act ^25,050  12,801 


Total,  Funded  Debt ; £70,426,918 


Unfunded  Debt— 
Treasury  BiUs  (for  Loan  Services) — 
Over^ae,  or  unpresentod,  which  have  ceased 

to  bear  interest 7,400        

For  Public  Works    4,490,000        «.  177,687 

Darling  Harbour  Resumptions  1,000,000        40,000 

Redemption   « 1,902,900'      66,435 

Treasury  BUs  (Deficiency  in  Revenue) 1,814,616        66,616 


To4al,  Unfunded  Debt £9,214,816 


Tolal  Public  Debt £86,641,734   3,052,866 

Tbe  following  table  sbows  the  total  amount  of  stock  under  each  rate  of 
interest.  There  were,  however,  overdue,  5  per  cent,  debentures  to  the 
amount  of  £4,050  outstanding  on  the  30th  June,  1906,  which  have  ceased 
to  bear  interest : — 

Interwi—FBr  eent  Amoont  of  Stock.                       Annual  Int«r«st  thereon. 

£  £ 

6 U.OeO  136 

4        „ t29,028,694  1,160,852 

3f      .„ .  1,826,000  68,437 

34      :36,9»6,792  1,269,786 

8        18,788,198  663.646 


Total £85,641,734  £3,052.856 

*  Inoludet  £U60  oreidiie  debenturee.       f  Includee  £5.600  overdue  Trefteory  Bills  and  £1,900  overdue 
Uebootures.        X  Incltidee  £1,900  overdue  TreMury  BlUt. 

The   3  per  cents,   comprise   £1,500,000   Inscribed   Stock,   floated   in 

London  during  January,  1898,  and  Inscribed  Stock,  floated  in  London 

under  50  Vic.  No.  2S,  52  Via  No.  17,  53  Vic.  No.  23,  59  Vic.  No.  5,  and 

64  Vic.  No.  10;  Funded  Stock  raised  locally  under  Acts  58  Vic.  No.  14, 

,59  Vic.  No.  6,  60  Vic.  No.  32,  62  Vic.  No.  1,  and  2  Edward  VII  No.  106; 
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and  Treasury  Bills  representing  Trust  Funds  in  the  hands  of  the  Govern- 
ment, and  so  invested.  The  whole  of  these  Treasury  Bills  bore  interest 
at  the  rate  of  4  per  oent.  to  dlst  December,  1894,  but  the  rate  of  interest 
on  a  large  proportion  was  reduced  to  3  per  oent.  from  the  Ist  January, 
1895. 


Dates  of  Maturitt. 

The  dates  of  repayment  extend  from  1901  to  1935;  the  sums  repayable 
in  the  different  years  vary  considerably  in  amount,  the  largest  sum  in 
any  one  year  being  £16,698,065  in  1924.  The  redemption  of  such  a 
large  amount  in  one  year  is  happily  far  distant,  and  before  it  arrives  a 
more  satisfactory  procedure  in  dealing  with  loans  falling  due  will  be 
devised  than  now  obtains.  The  question  of  the  consolidation  of  loans  has 
received  some  attention,  and  any  scheme  of  consolidation  adopted  will 
probably  provide  for  the  principle  of  redemption  over  a  specified  time, 
at  the  option  of  the  Government,  and  not  on  a  given  day  as  is  the  present 
practice. 

The  following  table  shows  the  due  dates  and  the  amount  repayable  in 
each  year : — 


OlMiofSaoiirity. 

1^ 

Amount  raised  in~ 

Total 

Out- 

ttandinf. 

Year  whan 
Due. 

London. 

Sydw^. 

6 

4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 

i 

4 

? 

? 

8 

4 
8 

? 

6 

£ 

4 
4 
4 
8 

8 

S| 

? 
? 

4 
4 
4 

£ 
£ 

£ 

1.860 
600 

1,800 

2,806.600 

884,000 

2,8ffS,700 

00,000 

2,obbi6oo 

12,^200 

i6,6bbi6oo 

9,080;800 
12.800.000 
2,000,000 

£ 

04,900 
660,000 

8i<C864 

2,6«;860| 
1,600,000  y 
1,768,466 
4.006,702^ 
1,181,100 
727,781 

«5'.660 
84,666 

loiioos} 

222,286 

680,100 
2,700 

£ 

600 

1,800 

224,900 

660.000 

2,886,600 

1,200,864 

2,868,700 

9,884,608 

8,868.881 

12,82«;200 

428,060 

84,666 

16,606,006 

222,286 

9,686,800 

12,800,000 

2,000,000 

680.190 

2,700 

Oreidue; 

Overdue. 

Overdue. 

" 

1906. 

Fuodad  stock    

1907. 

00^Qt\]fM         ,., , 

1908. 

1909. 

1910. 

N.8.W.  Funded  Stock 

1912. 

»»           »• 

1916. 

Inicribed  and  Fand«d  Stock 

1906. 

, ,       Stock  . . : 

1918. 

1919. 

;;       aiiS  Funded  stick..... 

Stock 

1921. 

N.S.W.  1924  Stock 

1924. 

„     1926     ,.       

1926. 

lofcribed  Stock 

1988. 

1986w 

" 

1960. 

N.S.W.'4  per  cents. 

IntArmlnablft 

Permanent 

Funded  Debt 

61,688,960 

14,787,968 

76,426,918 

Treemirv  Bills  (For  Loan  Scrtioes) 

4,000 
1.600 



.. .. 

600^000 

240,000 

8,600,000 

81,600 
1,000,947 

866,179 

886,890 

1,900 
826,000 
600.000 

78,000 
100,000 
260,000 
402.900 
1,600,000 

4,000 
1.600 
81,500) 
1,090,947  r 

866,179  { 

8S6,89o| 

1,900 
886.000 

1,000,000 
240,000 

8,676,000 
100,000 
860,000 
402,900 

1,600,000 

Overdue 

„          „    (For  Public  Works) 

Overdue. 

„          „    (Deficiency  of  Revenue)  .... 

£160.000     re- 
£100.000     re- 

M 

Payment  up  to 
£60.000  annnaUy 
from  surplus. 

Overdue 

..    (Vot  Public  Works) 

I]         11    (DarlW  Harbour  BMumV'ns) 
..          ..    (For  Public  Works) ... 

1907. 
1907. 
1907 

1907 

ft          II           II              ft 

1906. 

ti          ft           If              11 

1906. 

1910. 

1910. 

tt          If              II 

Unfunded  Debt 

4,246,800 

4,969,816 

9,214.816 

Total  Public  Debt 

66,984,460 

19,707,284 

86,041,784 
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As  will  be  teen  in  this  table,  New  South  Wales  is  indebted  to  the 
London  market  for  almost  the  whole  of  the  money  raised  .under  loan. 
This  dependence  on  the  English  market  was  originally  due  to  the  l&ck  of 
local  capital;  but  of  late  years,  when  such  capital  has  been  fairly 
abundant,  the  Goyernment  has  still  turned  to  London,  where  the  rate  of 
interest  at  which  it  could  borrow  was  much  below  what  would  have  been 
demanded  by  the  local  capitalists.  The  local  and  English  rates  are  now 
much  nearer  than  at  any  period  in  the  history  of  Australia,  and  it  is 
probable  that  the  Government  could  place  small  loans  almost  as  advan- 
tageously in  Sydney  as  in  London. 

Financial  Agents. 

Since  the  inception  of  responsible  government,  the  State  has  had  special 
local  and  London  agencies  to  conduct  its  banking  business.  The  Bank  of 
New  South  Wales  was  first  appointed,  and  under  its  auspices  the  first 
external  loan  of  1854  was  issued.  The  Oriental  Bank  Corporation 
negotiated  all  subsequent  loan  issues  until  1869,  when  the  Bank  of  New 
South  Wales  again  took  up  the  management  of  loan  operations  in  London. 
In  1884  the  business  was  transferred  to  the  Associated  Banks,  which  were 
represented  in  England  by  the  London  and  Westminster  Bank.  On  the 
3l8t  December,  1889,  the  agreement  with  the  Associated  Banks  came  to 
an  end,  and  on  the  first  day  of  the  succeeding  year  the  London  and 
Westminster  Bank  became  the  State's  authorised  agent  to  transact  such 
financial  business  connected  with  the  London  account  as  was  not  under- 
taken by  the  Bank  of  England,  while  the  Associated  Banks  divided 
amongst  them  the  local  business.  The  arrangement  continued  until  the 
crisis  in  1893,  when  the  Bank  of  New  South  Wales  again  became  sole 
local  agent  for  the  Government.  During  1895-6  a  current  account  was 
opened  at  the  City  Bank  of  Sydney,  and  during  1896-7  a  similar  account 
was  opened  at  the  Commercial  Banking  Company  of  Sydney  (Limited). 

The  Bank  of  England  has  been  the  State's  agent  for  the  issue  and 
management  of  stock  since  1884,  although  this  institution  inscribed  the 
bulk  of  the  loan  of  1882  and  the  two  issues  of  1883,  negotiated  in 
London  by  the  Bank  of  New  South  Wales.  Its  charges  for  negotiation 
and  management  are,  however,  higher  than  those  of  the  London  and 
Westminster  Bank,  which  acts  in  a  similai;  capacity  for  Victoria,  Western 
Australia,  and  Tasmania.  The  prestige  of  the  former  institution,  no 
doubt,  influenced  the  Government  in  its  choice  of  an  agent.  Outside 
inscribed  stock  transactions  the  Government  prefers  accepting  aid  from 
other  banks  in  issuing  loans,  and  accordingly  the  London  and  West- 
minster Bank,  during  1892  and  1893,  issued  and  negotiated  £3,250,000 
Treasury  Bills.  In  February,  1906,  however,  the  London  and  Westminster 
Bank  acted  as  agent  in  the  negotiation  of  an  inscribed  stock  loan  of 
£2,000,000. 

Charges  on  Floating  Loans. 

The  charges  incidental  to  the  floating  of  an  inscribed  stock  loan  in 
England  are  heavy.  The  chief  expense  is  the  composition  duty  of  12s.  6d. 
per  cent,  to  the  British  Government  on  inscribed  stock.  The  other 
charges — bank  commission,  ^  per  cent. ;  brokerage,  J  per  cent. ;  and  minor 
expenses,  which  amount  to  about  Is.  per  cent. — are  for  services  rendered. 

The  expenses  incurred  for  the  inscription  and  management  of  stock  by 
the  Bank  of  England  are  £500  per  million  for  the  first  ten  millions,  £450 
for  the  next  five,  and  £400  per  million  for  the  next  twenty-nine  millions, 
and  £200  per  million  for  all  further  amounts.  Prior  to  March,  1895,  the 
charges  were  £100  per  million  more  in  each  case.  From  May,  1899,  all 
amounts  raised  through  the  agency  of  the  Bank  of  England  are  charged 
£200  per  million. 
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The  eommisflion  pa^id  to  the  London  and  Westminfiter  BMik  for  ti&e  iwtie 
of  the  £2,000,000  inscribed  Btook  in  F^niary,  1906,  waa  ^  per  oeat., 
and  £he  agreement  prorides  for  the  payment  of  £250  per  miilion  annoally 
for  the  inscription  and  management  of  the  loan. 

The  subjoined  statement  gives  the  charges  of  negotiaticm  of  the  tnpo 
last  loans  issued  by  the  State  in  debenture  fonn,  and  of  the  ineeribed 
stock  loans  floated  during  the  period  1883*1906  : — 


Tear 

when 

Floated. 


Amount  of 
PrinoipaL 


Gross 
Proceeds. 


Changes. 


Stamp 
Duty. 


Bank 


Brokers' 
Commis- 
sion, 


and  Petty 
Expenses. 


PrindliaL 


£    s.   d. 


lasaed  (in  London)  as  Debentures. 


1881 
1882 
1904-6 
19M-5 


lflOi-6         1       181,1M  i 


2,060,000 

2,i«o,ew 

2,662 

8,818 

6,296 

11,878 

Oil    6 

2,000.000 

2,0««,«e8 

2,600 

8,760 

6.189 

11,488 

0  11    6 

1,000,000 
1,000,080 

1,800,000 

2,500 

6,000 

•80,272 

37.772 

1  17    9 

£    s.  d. 


0  11    1 

on  2 

1  18    0 


Issued  (In  fl^-dn^)  as  Dehentnes. 
181,100  I       nIL     I       na.      I       alL 


nU.  I 


BO.   I 


1888     j  8.000.000 

1888  8,000.000 

1884  6,600.000 

1886  6,600.000 

1886  6,600,000 

1888  8.600,000 

1889  . 8.600,000 
1891  4.600,000 
1891  294.280 
1808  800.000 
IfflOt  2,600.000 

1894  882.000 
1896  4>000,000 

1895  1.600,000 
1001  4,000,000 
1902  8»000,000 

1906-6  2.000,000 


Issued 
8.001,007 
8/08.791 
6.162,886 
6.042.041 
6.247.092 
8,626,341 
8,684,106 
4,270,080 
294.200 
191,860 
2,6U,861 
848,488 
S,87«^006 
1,606,289 
8,700.000 
2,886/100 
1,990,000 


(in  London)  as  Inscribed  Stock. 


18,760 

6.000 

7,600 

81.260 

12    0 

18.760 

6.000 

7,809 

81.669 

12    8 

84.876 

27,500 

14,289 

76,164 

17    8 

84.875 

27,600 

14,486 

76.811 

17    9 

84.876 

27,600 

14.481 

76,866 

17    9 

21,876 

17,800 

9.880 

48,750 

1    716 

21376 

17,600 

9.879 

46,764 

1    7  10 

28,126 

22,800 

11,784 

62,409 

17    9 

1,889 

176 

688 

2.711 

018    8 

a,260 

NIL 

500 

1,760 

017    6 

16.826 

12,608 

6,8tt 

S44V7B 

18    0 

6,800 

4.W8 

2,876 

12,286 

19   6 

81.080 

sovooo 

10,721 

66,721 

1    710 

9«876 

7,600 

4.441 

213aA 

1    S    6 

26,000 

90,000 

'0M«7 

196,847 

212   8 

18,760 

U,000 

*46/n6 

79,888 

21SU 

12,600 

6/Me 

82.002 

49.662 

2    8    0 

12  0 

12  1 

19  7 

1  10  8 

19  1 

1  on 

17  8 

19  2 

0  IS  8 

0  U  4 

1  718 

1  an 

1  •  % 

1  S  4 
JU  0 
218  • 

2  S  • 


*  Includes  underwriting  commission  of  1^  per  cent. 

Rbdemptions  and  Sussino  FimDS. 

Loans  are  either  redeemed  or  renewed.  In  the  former  case,  the  aimeimt 
of  the  obligations  of  the  State  to  its  public  creditors  is  reduced;  in  the 
latter  case  the  liability  remains  the  same.  Repayments,  howerer,  ave 
chiefly  effected  under  the  head  of  renewals.  The  State  Debt  and  Sinkiag 
Fund  Act  of  1904  was  brought  into  operation  on  the  1st  July,  1905. 
Under  the  provisions  of  this  Act  a  general  sinking  fund  was  eresiwd,  aad 
an  annual  appropriation  of  £350,000  is  made  to  the  credit  of  the  fund, 
and  such  further  amount  as  Parliament  may  provide.  The  CommiMUNUES 
are  directed  from  time  to  time  to  apply  the  aaount  at  credit  of  tike  fad 
in  purchasing,  redeeming,  or  paying-off  Government  stock,  debeirtoves^j 
Treasury  bills ;  meanwhile  they  are  empowered  to  invest  the  BMungm 
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the  Act,  It  must,  however,  be  borne  in  mind  thi^  tbe  wkde  unouat  mi 
X350,000  will  not  be  available  for  general  purposes,  inaimdimh  as  a  sum  oC 
<£150,000  is  required  yearly  to  retire  matured  fie^ienue  Defioienoy  Bilis  in 
aeoordanoe  with  the  terms  of  the  Acts  under  whioh  they  were  ienied.  The 
residue  (£100,000),  together  with  credits^  interest  on  stocks,  fixed  deposits 
in  banks  of  issue,  and  any  balance  brought  forward  fr<Hn  the  prerkHis 
period  constitutes  the  amount  available  for  application  to  redemptions  in 
any  one  year.  The  balance  at  credit  of  the  fund  on  the  1st  July,  1906, 
was  £566,484.  During  July,  1906,  the  balance  was  reduced  by  the 
redemption  of  matured  debentures  to  the  amount  of  £224,900.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  withdrawal  was  partly  compensated  for  by  a  credit  of 
£50,000  out  of  the  Consolidated  Revenue  Fund,  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  the  Treasury  Bills  Deficiency  Act  of  1905.  The  transactions 
under  the  Act  for  the  financial  year  ended  30th  June,  1906,  were  as 
follow  : — 

Dr. 
To  Balance  taken  over  from  Ck>loniAl  Treasurer —  £  £ 

Caah «....       395,017 

Bank  Fixed  Deporfts  , 69,419 

454,436 

Country  Towns  Water  Supply— Bepayments    600 

Country  Towns  Sewerage — Repayments 37 

To  promote  settlement  under  Crown  Lands  Act  of  1896 — 

Repayments  „ 10,016 

Annual  Contribution  from  Consolidated  Revenue  Fund 350,000 

Interest  on  Investments 1,182 

Interest  on  Current  Accounts 313 

Total £M6,4g4 

Cr. 
By  RedempUons —  £  £ 

Treasmy  Deficiency  Bills,  53  Vie.  No.  9 150,000 

Treasury  l>efioieBey  BUls,  64  Vic.  No.  68  and  1  Kdw. 

VII  No.  8 «.       100,000 

250,000 

By  Balance  at  credit  of  Commissioners — 

On  Fixed  Deposit 309,419 

On  Deposit  with  Colonial  Treasurer 40 

On  Acoouat  Current /. 267,025 

566,484 

Total.: £816,484 

.  Under  the  provisions  of  the  "  State  Debt  and  Sinking  Fund  Act,  1904," 
the  balances  at  credit  of  the  Special  Accounts  established  by  the  Treasury 
Bills  Deficiency  Act,  1889;  the  Treasury  Bills  Deficiency  Act  of  1895; 
the  Treasury  Bills  Deficiency  Act,  1900;  the  Treasury  Bills  Deficiency 
(Amendment)  Act,  1901 ;  the  Railway  Loan  Redemption  Act  of  1889 ;  and 
the  Sinking  Funds  constituted  by  the  Loan  Acts  of  1894  (No.  2),  1895, 
1896,  1897,  1898,  and  1899,  were  transferred  to  and  administered  by  the 
State  Debt  Commissioners  from  the  1st  July,  1905. 

Quotations  for  Stock. 

The  standard  of  the  State's  credit  can  be  gauged  either  from  the  prices 
obtained  by  original  investors  in  loans,  or  from  the  prices  quoted  on  the 
market  for  New  South  Wales  representative  stock.  The  ordinary  stock 
transactions  on  the  London  Exchange  are,  perhaps,  a  better  guide,  as, 
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unleit  the  market  qootfttions  are  disturbed  bj  the  iattie  of  a  loan  by  New 
SouUi  Wales  itself,  or  by  any  other  State  of  the  Australasian  group,  the 
standard  of  credit  can  be  established  daily,  and,  consequently,  up  to  date. 
The  following  table  shows  the  monthly  quotations  during  1905-6  on  the 
London  market  for  the  X16,500,000  3^  per  cent,  inscribed  stock  maturing 
October,  1924  :— 


D»y. 


Aveisfe  Market  Price. 


Dirldead." 


"Ex 
DirideDd.** 


per  £100 
eleriiaff  yielded 


Uitookfsbeld 
tUldeteof 
BMtnrt^. 


1906. 

July 

August    

8e|^«mber  .. 

October  

NoTomber  .. 
December  .. 

1906. 

Jannary  

February 

3tfarch 

April   

May 

June 


1st 

991 

98-63 

6th 

1001 

99-29 

2ad, 

102 

100*62 

7th 

991 

99-44 

4th 

98 

97-67 

2Dd 

96i 

97-90 

6th 

lOOi 

99  57 

3rd 

1021 

101-30 

3rd 

100 

98-53 

7th 

100 

99-94 

5th 

991 

9917 

2ad 

994 

98-90 

£    s.    d. 


3  12 
3  13 
3  9 
3  11 
3  13 
3  13 


H 
6 

lOi 
31 

74 

4 


3  11    2 

3  8  Hi 

3  12  6i 

3  10  8i 

3  11  8i 

3  12  04 


The  foregoing  table  indicates  fluctuations  in  the  stocks  of  the  State 
during  the  twelve  months,  and  it  will  be  seen  that  at  the  close  of  the 
financial  year  the  price  remained  the  same  as  that  obtained  in  July,  1905. 

Transactions  in  Government  securities  on  the  Sydney  Stock  Exchange 
are  almost  entirely  confined  to  the  new  funded  stock,  issued  under  Act 
56  Vic.  No.  1.  Quotations  for  debentures  and  old  funded  stock  are  rare. 
The  prices  of  the  new  4  per  cent,  funded  stock  due  1912  for  each  month 
of  1905-6  will  be  found  in  the  following  table : — 


Date. 


Month. 


I       Dey. 


Average  Ifftrket  Price. 


"Cum 
DivideDd.*' 


"Ex 
Dividend.' 


1905. 

July 

August 

September 

October 

November  , 
December... 

1906. 

January  ... 
February..., 

March 

April 

May 

June 


17th 

102i 

15th 

100 

18th 

101 

16tb 

103i 

16th 

103 

14th 

102i 

16th 

103i 

15th 

102 

15th 

104 

10th 

1021 

15th 

103 

16th 

103 

100-78 
99-95 
l»X)-57 
102-52 
101-93 
10112 


101-77 
101-05 
]a3'64 
101-85 
101-97 
101-62 


AnDnalnte  per 

£100  sterUng 

yfddedtoin- 

veefcon  if  etoolc 

is  held  tm  d&te 

ofmatority. 


£  0.  d. 

3  18  6 

4  0  lU 
3  19  Of 
3  13  2i 
3  14  lOf 
3  17  3i 


3  15 
3  14 
8  9 
3  14 
3  14 
3  15 


3i 
84 
3 

4 
5 
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The  following  table  shows  the  amounts  of  stock  registered  in  the  State 
and  in  London.  The  amount  available  on  the  Sydney  market  is  only 
j£l 2,287,959,  and  of  this  sum  £153,900  represents  debentures,  and 
£126,941  old  funded  stock,  which,  as  already  mentioned,  are  not  quoted 
regularly : — 


Amount  Regietered  in- 

Annual  Interest- 

ClAMofSaoiirity. 

New  South  Wales. 

Amount  payable  in- 

PuniiMed 
from  Trust 

T^en 
up  in 
Open 

Market 

London. 

Total. 

New 

Total. 

^Punds 

South 

London. 

heklbr 
Treasury. 

Wales. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Debenture  Bondi   

224,400 

•168,900 

18.166,850 

8,696.160 

16.142 

886,161 

841,808 

N.8.W.  4  per  Cento.  .... 

408,210 

126.941 

680.190 

21,206 

21,208 

N.S.W.  Funded  Stoek- 

SeVlcNa  1  

1.147,280 

1.402.090 

101,974 

101,^4 

esVicNaU 

80.000 

888.947 

26.918 

26.918 

» Vie.  No.   6    

880.000 

462.M6 

89.988 

89,988 

60  Via  No.  82 

1.080,500 

770,810 

64.294 

64,294 

61  Vic.  No.  48 

20.000 

1.742.466 

61,806 

61.806 

6«  Vic.  No.  36 

1.600.000 

66.250 

66.260 

68  Vic  No.  42 

228.000 

7.980 

7.980 

64  Via  No.  60 



1.866.864 

64.674 

64.674 

lEdw.VIINa62    .. 

1,000,000 

499.781 

67,492 

67.492 

4Edw.  VIINo.81.... 



84.666 

2.960 

2.960 

N.&W.  1024StoolE.... 

20.000 

178.066 

6.942 

6.942 

N.aW.  IKSStoclc.... 

160,000 

72.266 

6,668 



6.668 

Inwribed  stock  

68.612.600 

1,868,869 

1.868.869 

Inwribed     Stock     (Ad- 

vftncee    to    Settlen 

Act) 

806,000 

'      120.060 

428,060 

12.801 

12.801 

TreMuryBiU*— 

68  Via  Na   0 

102384 

102.884 

8,402 

8.402 

M  Via  No.   7 

14.000 

t4.000 



»Vks.No.2« 

1,019,668 

1,019.668 

80.687 

80.687 

6  Edw.  VII  Na  80. . . . 

886,880 

886.890 

11,791 

11.791 

68  Via  Na  46 

:i.9oo 

n»Mo 

18.400 



m.  .'.  .. 

64  Via  Na  10 

600.000 

600.000 

1.000,000 

20.000 

20,000 

40.000 

64  Via   No.  68,  and  1 

Bdw.VIINaS    .... 

866.170 

*..... 

, , 

856,179 

10.666 

10.666 

2Edw.VllNo.04.... 

600.000 

8.600.000 

4.000.000 

19.188 

140,000 

150.188 

8  Edw.  VII  No.  14.... 



260.000 

260,000 

lO.OOO 

10,000 

4Bdw.  VIINo.   8.... 

880,000 

1.608.000 

1.902.900 

68,616 

66.616 

4Edw.VIINa81.... 

240,000 

240.000 

8.400 

8.400 

Total  

7,488.926 

12,287,960 

66,914,860 

86,641.784 

699.426 

2,868,480 

8.062.866 

*  Includes  £100  overdue.       f  Includes  £3.160  overdue.       X  Oveidue. 

The  owners  of  debentures  are  not  known,  as  the  bonds  are  transferable 
by  delivery;  the  locality  of  holders,  however,  can  be  established  by  the 
registration  of  the  numbers  of  the  interest  coupons  at  the  respective 
agencies. 

Charaotbr  of  Stock  Issued. 
As  will  be  seen  on  page  633,  loans  have  been  raised  by  Treasury  bills, 
debentures,  and  stock.  The  Treasury  bills  are  of  a  temporary  character, 
and  will  in  the  course  of  a  few  years  disappear  from  the  statement  of  the 
public  debt,  either  by  substitution  of  ordinary  stock  in  lieu  of  them  when 
the  temporary  purpose  for  which  they  were  issued  has  been  served,  or  by 
redemption  ou  maturity.  The  practice  of  issuing  Treasury  bills,  either 
in  anticipation  of,  or  to  make  good,  deficiencies  in  revenue,  is  an  old- 
established  one;  but,  as  will  be  seen  later  on,  they  have  been  made  to 
serve  another  purpose,  and  money  has  been  raised  by  their  sale  to  meet 
certain  obligations  for  public  works  and  redemptions.  This  is  an  inno- 
vation which  could  not  be  well  avoided  in  the  disturbed  markets  of  the 
last  few  years.  The  Treasury  bills  are  like  the  British  Treasury  bills  in 
name  only;  but  they  have  some  points  in  common  with  the  British 
Exchequer  bills.      The  amount  current  on  the  30th  June,    1906,   was 
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£M1^^6»  of  i^xiA  gum  j£l, 81 4,616  repvtteoitt  biUi  ia  amI  ^  remcme, 
and  ^7,400,300  thow  issued  lor  loan  •enrioes  aiid  redemptiomi.  From 
1842  to  1883  t^  praetioe  lollaved  was  to  raise  loans  by  debeAture  bonds. 
In  tba  year  last  named,  however,  the  Ineoribed  Stock  Aet  was  passed,  in 
conformity  with  the  provisions  of  the  Imperial  ^*  Colonial  Stock  Act  of 
1877,"  and  the  system  of  raising  loans  by  debentures  terminated  for  the 
time  being.  Dtiring  the  financial  year  ended  30th  June,  1905,  however, 
debentures  to  the  amount  of  £131,100  were  raised  locally  under  Act  64 
Vic.  No.  60,  and  under  that  Act  and  Act  1  Edw.  VII  No.  62,  debentures 
to  the  amount  of  £2,000,000  were  raised  in  London,  both  amounts 
maturing  in  1915,  and  bearing  interest  at  the  rate  of  4  per  cent,  per 
anniim.  The  amount  of  debentures  outstanding  on  the  30th  June,  1906, 
was  £8,156,850,  which  is  nearly  one-sixth  of  the  inscribed  stock  current. 

The  issue  of  funded  stock,  which  may  be  more  appropriately  termed 
registered  stock,  is  regulated  by  four  Acts — one  passed  in  1873,  one  in 
1892,  one  in  1894,  and  the  other  in  1895.  Stock  issued  under  the  former 
Act  is  interminable,  while  that  issued  under  the  more  recent  Acts  may  be 
redeemed  at  the  option  of  the  Government,  at  the  expiration  of  twenty 
years  from  the  date  on  which  the  Act  was  passed,  on  the  Treasurer  giving 
twelve  months^  notice  of  his  intention  to  redeem. 

FuKDBn  Stock  Ibsubd  Locallt. 

Under  the  Act  of  1873  the  Government  was  authorised  to  raise  by  a 
local  loan  a  sum  of  £509,780,  the  stock  to  be  known  as  the  ^*  New  S<mlh 
Wales  4  per  cents."  The  amount  of  stock  sold  in  order  to  raise  this  sum 
was  £530,190,  which,  together  with  £2,700  raised  under  another  Act, 
represents  the  total  amount  of  the  interminable  stock  of  the  State. 

The  Funded  Stock  Act  of  1892  authorised  the  issue  of  stock  to  the 
amount  of  £3,000,000,  redeemable  in  1912.  The  rate  of  interest  was 
fixed  at  4  per  cent.,  at  a  minimum  price  of  par,  while  the  purchasers  were 
afforded  the  privilege  of  purchasing  amounts  as  low  as  £10,  or  any 
multiple  of  that  figure.  The  amount  sold  to  30th  June,  1906,  was 
£2,549,350,  leaving  stock  to  the  amount  of  £450,650  yet  to  be  raised 

The  Loan  Acts  58  Vic.  No.  14,  59  Vic.  No.  6,  60  Vic.  No.  32,  43  of  1897, 
36  of  1898,  and  42  of  1899,  passed  in  1894,  1895,  1896,  1897,  1898, 
and  1899,  respectively,  provided  for  the  establisbment  of  other  local  stocks. 
The  stocks  under  the  first-mentioned  Act  are  known  as  New  South  Wales 
1924  Stock  and  Funded  Stock,  the  latter  running  pari  passu  witk  ihe 
Stock  floated  under  56  Vic.  No.  1 ,  the  amounts  outstanding  on  30th  June, 
1906,  being  £198,065  and  £863,947  respectively;  the  stocks  under  the 
1895  Act  are  known  as  New  South  Wales  1925  Stock  and  Funded 
Stock,  the  latter  also  being  subject  to  the  same  oonditicms  as  that  floated 
under  56  Vic.  No.  1.  The  amounts  outstanding  on  the  30th  June,  1906, 
were  £222,255  and  £1,332,945  respectively.  The  stocks  under  the  1896 
Act  are  known  as  New  Soutfh  Wales  1927  Stock  and  Funded  Stock,  and 
are  subject  to  conditions  similar  to  those  imposed  in  respect  of  the  issues 
under  the  1894  and  1895  Acts.  Up  to  the  30th  June,  1906,  sales  of 
funded  stock  had  been  effected  to  the  extent  of  £1,809,810.  No  sales  of 
1927  Stock  have  yet  taken  place.  The  rate  of  interest  chargeable  on  the 
five  loans  just  specified  is  3  per  cent,  per  annum.  The  stocks  under  the 
1897  Act  are  known  as  New  South  Wales  1928  Stock  and  Funded  Stock. 
Up  to  the  30th  June,  1906,  sales  of  funded  stock  had  been  effected  to  ibe 
amount  of  £1,768,456,  bearing  interest  at  the  rate  of  3J  per  cent,  per 
annum.  No  sales  of  1928  Stock  have  yet  taken  plaoe.  The  stocks  under 
the  1898  Act  are  known  as  the  New  South  Wales  1929  Stock  and  Funded 
Stock.  Up  to  30th  June,  1906,  sales  of  funded  stock  to  the  amount  of 
£1,500,000,  bearing  interest  at  the  rate  of  3f  per  cent,  per  annum,  hsd 
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taken  place.  No  sales  of  1929  stock  have  jet  taken  place.  The  stocks 
uader  the  1899  Act  are  known  as  the  New  South  Wales  1930  Stock  aod 
Funde^i  Stock.  Up  to  30th  June,  1906,  sales  of  funded  stock  to  the 
amount  of  £228,000,  bearing  interest  at  the  rate  of  3^  per  cent,  per 
annum,  had  taken  place.  No  sales  of  1930  stock  have  yet  taken  place. 
Under  Act  64  Vic.  No.  60,  funded  stock  to  the  amount  of  £1,366,854  was 
raised  locally  to  the  30th  June,  1906,  bearing  interest  at  the  rate  of  4  per 
cent,  per  annum,  £550,000  of  which  matures  in  1907,  and  £816,854  ill 
1909.  Under  Act  1  Edw.  YIl  Na  62,  funded  stock,  to  the  amount  of 
£1,000,000,  was  raised  locally  to  the  30th  June,  1906,  bearing  interest 
at  the  rate  of  4  per  cent,  per  annum,  and  £499,781,  bearing  interest  ai 
the  rate  of  3^  per  cent  per  annum,  both  maturing  in  1915.  Under  Act 
4  Edw.  YIl  No.  31,  funded  stock,  to  tile  amount  of  £84,565,  was  raised 
locally  to  30th  June,  1906,  bearing  interest  at  the  rate  of  3 J  per  cent,  per 
annum,  and  maturing  in  1921. 

The  Loan  Act  of  1899  gave  authority  for  the  local  issue  of  £500,000 
inscribed  stock  at  3  per  cent.,  maturing  in  1919,  for  the  purpose  of 
making  advances  to  settlers.  Under  the  Advances  to  Settlers  (Amend- 
ment) Act,  No.  106  of  1902,  the  issue  was  increased  to  £1,000,000.  Of 
this  stock,  £425,050  were  issued  to  the  30th  June,  1906,  of  which  £41 5,05a 
carries  interest  at  the  rate  of  3  per  cent,  and  £10,000  at  3^  per  cent,  per 
annum,  both  amounts  maturing  in  1919. 

The  Inscribed  Stock  Act  was  passed  during  1883,  and  the  first  issue 
under  the  new  conditions  took  place  during  ihe  same  year;  but  the  Act 
coming  into  force  shortly  after  the  negotiation  of  the  £2,000,000  deben- 
ture loan  of  1882,  the  holders  of  the  scrip  bad  the  option  of  exchanging 
the  bonds  for  inscribed  stock,  a  privilege  which  was  availed  of  to  the 
extent  of  £1,186,300.  The  total  amount  of  inscribed  stock  issued  to  the 
30th  June,  1906,  was  £51,832,000,  and  the  amount  of  the  debenture  bonds 
converted  into  the  new  scrip  to  that  date  was  £1,680,500,  making  a  total 
of  £53,512,500  inscribed. 

The  Imperial  Colonial  Stock  Act  was  passed  by  the  Imperial  Govern- 
ment in  1877,  and  provides  for  the  inscription  and  transfer  of  stock 
raised  in  the  United  Kingdom,  and  for  stamp  duty  to  be  levied  thereon. 
It  also  defines  the  position  of  the  British  Government  as  regards  Colonial 
indebtedness,  and  provides  that  every  document  connected  with  stock 
transactions  shall  have  printed  upon  it  a  distinct  intimation  that  no 
liability,  direct  or  indirect,  is  incurred  by  the  British  Government  ia 
respect  to  such  stock,  unless  the  loan  is  under  Imperial  guarantee. 

Issue  of  Treasukt  Bills. 

Consequent  upon  the  great  diflSculty  of  raising  money  both  in  England* 
and  locally,  and  as  there  was  litle  probability  of  the  sale  of  debentures  in 
the  year  1858,  the  Treasurer  submitted  proposals  to  meet  the  financial  em- 
barrassment of  the  time  by  the  issue  of  Treasury  bills  which  were  to  be 
legal  tender  for  ctistoms  duties  and  the  price  of  lands  sold  by  the  Crown. 
It  was  proposed  to  issue  bills  to  the  amount  of  £400,000,  but  only 
£40,600  were  issued  during  1858,  bearing  interest  at  4d.  per  diem.  The 
Treasury  bills  at  the  present  time*  however,  are  not  the  negotiable  security 
that  they  were  in  those  olden  days.  Nor  is  there  much  resemblance 
between  New  South  Wales  bills  and  the  Exchequer  bills  of  the  British 
Treasury.  The  British  Exchequer  bills  bear' interest  at  a  rate  which  is 
fixed  from  year  to  year,  and  at  the  end  of  every  twelve  months  the  holder 
has  the  option  of  retaining  them  or  presenting  them  for  payment  at  the 
Imperial  Treasury.  Hence  the  bills  are  readilv  saleable,  and  are 
frequently  used  in  commercial  transactions,  combining  as  they  do  the 
double  advantage  of  ready  money  and  money  bearing  interest.     But  New- 
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South  Wales  Treasury  bills  are  now  only  payable  at  the  Treasury  at  ihe 
expiration  of  the  period  for  which  they  were  issued,  and  they  carry 
interest  at  a  fixed  rate  for  the  whole  term  of  their  currency,  and,  in 
consequence,  are  little  used  in  commerce. 

The  Treasury  bills  current,  as  previously  mentioned,  include  those 
raised  to  meet  accumulated  deficiencies  in  revenue,  and  those  issued  for 
loan  services.  The  first  instalments  of  the  former  were  issued  during  1889 
and  1890,  under  authority  of  an  Act  passed  in  the  former  year,  the 
amount  of  the  issue  being  £2,502,884.  The  bills  were  not  issued  to  the 
public,  as  the  Treasury  had  large  sums  belonging  to  various  trusts  await- 
ing investment.  The  amount  of  this  deficiency  loan  outstanding  at  the 
middle  of  1906  was  £102,884.  The  second  issue  of  deficiency  bills  took 
place  in  1895,  the  total  amount  being  £1,174,700;  this  sum,  however, 
was  found  to  be  £150,000  in  excess  of  that  required,  and,  consequently, 
bills  to  that  value  were  cancelled  during  1896-7,  while  the  amount  out- 
standing on  the  30th  June,  1906,  was  £1,019,563.  The  bills  were  taken 
up  by  the  Treasury  as  in  the  former  case,  and  the  same  arrangements  for 
the  extinction  of  the  amount  have  been  made.*  The  other  class  of  Treasury 
bills  was  issued  for  the  purpose  of  raising  funds  which,  under  other 
circumstances,  would  have  been  obtained  by  ordinary  loan.  As  late  as 
1890,  New  South  Wales  could  borrow  in  London  on  very  favourable  terms; 
but  a  reaction  was  setting  in,  and  in  1892,  when  it  became  necessary 
to  borrow,  the  conditions  were  most  unfavourable.  The  State  was  entirely 
unprepared  for  the  changed  circumstances,  as  it  was  committed  to  engage- 
ments for  the  construction  of  public  works,  and  contracts  had  been 
accepted  on  the  assumption  that  funds  would  be  available.  To  tide  over 
the  difficulty,  the  Government,  during  the  years  1892-3,  issued  Treasury 
bills  to  the  amount  of  £4,000,000,  under  the  authority  of  the  Act  55  Vic. 
No.  7,  passed  in  December,  1891,  and  £3,250,000  were  placed  on  the 
market,  through  the  medium  of  the  London  and  Westminster  Bank,  and 
the  balance,  £750,000,  taken  up  by  the  Savings  Bank  of  New  South  Wales. 
Of  these  bills  there  are  £4,000  outstanding,  overdue  and  not  presented. 

In  1900,  the  London  market  was  again  unfavourable  to  the  flotation 
of  a  long-dated  loan,  owing  to  the  South  African  war  having  affected  the 
operations  in  stocks,  and  the  Government  was  compelled  to  resort  to  the 
expedient  of  issuing  Treasury  bills.  Accordingly,  authority  was  obtained 
under  Act  46  of  1899  for  the  issue  of  bills  to  the  amount  of  £4,000,000, 
and  of  these  £1,000,000  were  sold  in  London  in  1900  at  4  per  cent., 
and  £500,000  in  Sydney  at  3^  per  cent,  interest.  The  balance,  viz., 
£2,500,000,  were  sold  in  1901,  £1,000,000  at  4  per  cent,  in  London,  while 
£1,500,000,  in  three  instalments  of  £500,000  each,  were  issued  locally 
at  3^  per  cent.  The  proceeds  of  these  bills  have  been  used  for  the 
General  Loan  Services  of  the  State.  Of  these  bills  there  are  £3,400  out- 
standing, overdue  and  not  presented. 

In  1902,  Treasury  bills  were  issued  to  the  amount  of  £755,179  for 
the  purpose  of  liquidating  the  balances  of  the  General  Post  Office  New 
Street  Resumption  Suspense  Account,  the  Centennial  Park  Suspense 
Account,  and  to  recoup  the  Railway  Loan  Redemption  Fund,  63  Vic. 
No.  24,  an  amount  of  £150,000  applied  towards  the  partial  liquidation 
of  the  balance  of  debentures  issued  under  Act  31  Vic.  No.  11.  These  bills 
are  held  by  the  Government  Savings  Bank,  and  are  being  discharged  by 
an  annual  payment  of  £100,000,  the  amount  outstanding  on  tli^  30th 
June,  1906,  being  £355,179. 

During  the  year  ended  30th  June,  1903,  Treasury  bills  for  public 
works  were  issued  in  London  for  £1,000,000,  £600,000,  and  £200,000, 
carrying  interest  at  the  rate  of  4  per  cent,  redeemable  in  1907.  Treasury 
bills  were  issued  locally  during  the  same  period  to  the  amount  of  £175,000, 
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with  interest  at  the  rate  of  4  per  cent.,  £75,000  being  redeemable  in  1907 
and  £100,000  in  1908.  During  the  year  ended  30th  June,  1904,  Treasury 
bills  were  issued  for  public  works  in  London  for  £200,000,  £1,000,000, 
£250,000,  and  £250,000,  carrying  interest  at  the  rate  ot  4  per  cent., 
redeemable  in  1907.  Treasury  bills  to  the  amount  of  £500,000  were  also 
lioated  in  London  in  connection  with  the  Darling  Harbour  resumptions, 
redeemable  in  1907,  and  carrying  interest  at  the  rate  of  4  per  cent. 
Treasury  bills  for  public  works  were  raised  locally  for  £325,000  and 
£125,300,  respectively,  the  former  carrying  interest  at  the  rate  of  3 J  per 
cent.,  redeemable  in  1907,  and  the  latter  4  per  cent.,  redeemable  in  1908. 
In  addition,  in  .connection  with  the  Darling  Harbour  resumptions, 
amounts  of  £260,000,  £203,000,  and  £37,000  were  raised  locally,  at  the 
rate  of  4  per  cent.,  redeemable  in  1907.  During  the  year  ended  30th 
June,  1905,  Treasury  bills  to  the  amount  of  £124,700  were  raised  locally 
for  public  works  at  4  per  cent.,  redeemable  in  1908.  In  addition,  bills 
apiounting  to  £402,900  for  redemption  purposes  were  raised  locally, 
carrying  interest  at  the  rate  of  4  per  cent.,  redeemable  in  1910. 

During  the  financial  year  1905-6,  Treasury  bills  were  issued  to  the 
amount  of  £336,890,  to  liquidate  the  deficiency  at  Consolidated  Revenue 
to  30th  June,  1905.  These  bills  are  held  by  the  Government  Savings 
Bank,  and  will  be  discharged  by  payment  up  to  a  sum  of  £50,000  per 
annum,  provided  the  surplus  on  the  Consolidated  Revenue  Fund  is 
sufficient  for  that  purpose. 

The  following  table  gives  the  particulars  of  the  various  issues  of 
Treasury  bills,  all  of  which,  with  the  exception  of  the  amounts  at  3,  3J, 
3 J,  and  4J  per  cent.,  were  negotiated  in  London  : — 
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4    1    7J 

4    0    0 

1908-1904 

1007 

do 

do 

87,000 

87.000 

4    0    0 

4    0    0 

1903-1904 

1007 

do 

(for  Public  Works) 

8} 

825,000 

825,000 

3  15    0 

3  15    0 

1903-1904 

1P09 

do 

do 

125,800 

124,460 

4    4    4) 

4    0    0 

100+-1905 

1008 

do 

do 

124,700 

124,700 

4    0    0 

4    0    0 

1904-1906 

1010 

do 

(Redemption)  .... 
(Public  Worlcs)   .. 

402,900 

402,000 

4    0    0 

4    0    0 

lOOfr-1900 

1007 

do 

^ 

240,000 

289.100 

8  18  104 

8  10    0 

1005-1006 

1010 

do 

(RodempUoo).... 

8 

600,000 

400.869 

8  10    81 

8  10    0 

100R-t008 

1011 

do 

do 

8| 

500,000 

499,n9 

8  10  10| 

8  10    0 

1005-iooe 

1011 

do 

do 

SA 

600,000 

490.441 

8  11    1 

3  10    0 

100&-1006 

1018 

do 

OnaldofReveuue) 

H 

886,^00 

886,800 

8  10    0 

3  10    0 
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The  1890  and  1891  issues  were  originally  placed  at  4  per  cent.,  but  as 
the  money  representing  their  purchase  was  entirely  at  the  disposal  of  the 
Treasury,  being  trust  funds,  the  interest  on  all  but  £219,500  wa«  reduced 
to  3  per  cent,  from  1st  January,  1895.  The  amount  at  4^  per  cent,  was 
a  loan  by  the  Savings  Bank  of  New  South  Wales. 

Issue  of  Inscribed  Stock  LoAifs  in  London. 

Since  1891,  six  loans,  forming  part  of  the  Funded  Debt,  have  been 
placed  in  London.  In  October,  1893,  a  loan  of  £2,500,000,  bearing 
interest  at  4  per  cent.,  at  a  minimum  of  98^,  was  issued  in  London.  The 
average  price  realised  was  £100  lis.  lO^d.  The  total  amount  subscribed 
was  £6,465,000,  and  the  gross  proceeds  amounted  to  £2,514,861.  The 
victual  interest  paid  by  the  Government,  after  allowing  for  charges,  and 
redemption  at  par  on  maturity,  is  £4  38.  0|^d.  per  £100,  while  the  return 
to  investors  was  £4  Is.  8^d. 

In  September,  1894,  a  loan  of  £832,000,  at  3^  per  cent.,  was  floated, 
ior  the  purpose  of  renewing  small  loans  maturing  on  the  1st  January, 
1895.  The  minimum  was  fixed  at  par,  and  the  loan'was  subscribed  over 
£ve-fold,  the  amount  tendered  being  £4,268,000.  The  actual  rate  per 
XI 00  sterling  payable  by  the  Government,  after  allowing  for  charges  and 
redemption  at  par  on  maturity,  is  £3  10s.  lid.,  while  the  rate  yielded  to 
investors,  also  allowing  for  redemption  at  par,  is  £3  Os.  4Jd. 

In  October,  1895,  a  loan  of  £4,000,000,  at  3  per  cent.,  was  floated  in 
London,  of  which  no  less  than  £3,352,400  were  required  for  redemption 
purposes.  The  minimum  price  fixed  was  94,  and  the  average  realised 
^as  £96  188.  S^d.  The  actual  rate  paid  by  the  Government  per  £100  is 
£3  4s.  3jd.,  while  the  yield  to  the  investors  is  £3  3s.  2Jd. 

The  next  flotation  on  the  London  market  took  place  in  January,  1898, 
when  a  loan  of  £1,500,000,  bearing  interest  at  3  per  cent.,  with  a  mini- 
mum of  99,  was  successfully  floated,  the  gross  proceeds  being  £1,506,269. 
The  actual  rate  paid  by  the  Government  was  £3  Is.  6d.,  and  the  yield  to 
investors,  allowing  for  redemption  at  par,  was  £3  Os.  4J^d. 

The  next  loan  raised  in  London  was  the  £4,000,000,  at  3  per  cent.* 
floated  in  October,  1901.  The  minimum  price  fixed  was  94,  the  proceeds 
of  the  loan  to  be  expended  upon  works  in  connection  with  the  resumption 
of  water  frontages,  the  construction  of  wharves,  &c.,  at  Darling  Harbour, 
and  upon  other  public  works.  The  loan  matures  in  1935,  and  ranks 
pari  passu  with  the  New  South  Wales  3  per  cent.  1935  stock  already 
existing.  The  gross  proceeds  amounted  to  £3,760,000,  and  the  amount 
credited  to  the  General  Loan  Account,  after  deducting  all  charges  and 
accrued  interest,  was  £3,644,918,  or  £91  2s.  6d.  per  £100.  The  actual 
rate  payable  by  the  Government,  allowing  for  redemption,  is  £3  8s.  3d., 
labile  the  yield  to  investors  is  £3  6s.  4Jd. 

In  May,  1902,  a  3  per  cent,  loan  of  £3,000,000  was  placed  in  London 
at  a  fixed  price  of  94^,  the  total  applications  being  £35,420,000.  The 
:gro88  proceeds  amounted  to  £2,835,000,  and  the  net  proceeds  available 
for  expenditure,  after  allowing  for  accrued  interest,  underwriting,  and 
other  expenses,  were  £2,727,191,  or  £90  18s.  IJd.  per  £100.  The  actual 
rate  per  cent,  payable  by  the  Government,  allowing  for  redemption  at 
par  on  maturity,  is  £3  8s.  7d.  per  £100,  and  the  vield  to  investors 
£3  6s.  IJd. 

Under  '*  Loan  Act,  1902,"  a  loan  of  £2,000,000  was  placed  in  London 
early  in  1906  at  3^  per  cent,  per  annum,  maturing  in  1950.  The  gross 
proceeds  were  £1,990,000,  and  the  net  proceeds  available  for  expenditure, 
after  deducting  brokerage,  underwriting,  and  other  expenses,  was 
£1,940,438.  The  actual  rate  per  cent,  payable  by  the  Government, 
allowing  for  redemption  at  par  on  maturity  is  £3  13s.  OJd.,  and  the  yield 
to  investors  £3  10s.  8d. 
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Actual  Ratbb  &p  Ihtsbsst  osr  Fcsded  Dbbt  Loaxb. 
The  following  table  shows  the  cost  to  the  Governmeflt  and  the  yield  to 
investors  per  £100  sterling  on  teach  of  the  issnes  from  1881  to  1906  : — 


Date. 

l|^ 

Net  Proceeds 
after  Kxpenees 

Rate 

per  £100  eterUnflr. 

l*aid  bjr  Oowrn- 

Yielded  to 

P 

Anisontof 

and  Aooroed 

meot,  aUowing 

original  io. 

When 

When 

PikOtifMO. 

Intemt 

▼eeton  If  ttock 

VkMled. 

Payable. 

havebeea 

aipar*^ 

on 

ie  held  till  date 

met. 

mateiity. 

of  meiturity. 

£ 

£ 

£   •. 

d. 

£    8.     d. 

1881 

mo 

4 

2,650,000 

2,096,973 

3  18 

6i 

3  17  114 

1882 

1983 

4 

2,000,000 

2,012,154 

4    0 

2i 

3  19    9t 

1904-^ 
1904-5 

1915 
1915 

4 
4 

1,006,000 
1,000,000 

[  1,961,491 

4    0 

3 

4    2    0 

1904-5 

1915 

4 

131,100 
iMoribcd  Hock. 

13r,10O 

4    0 

0 

4    0    0 

1883 

1933 

4 

3.000,000 

4    2 

!* 

4    1     9i 

18S3 

1933 

4 

3,01)0,000 

4    2 

0 

4    1     1 

1864 

1924 

3i 

5,5iN)  000 

3  18 

44 

3  17    (^ 

1885 

1924 

3^ 

5,0>N»  000 

4    0 

3 

3  18  11 

1886 

1924 

5.5u0,000 

3  17 

74 

3  16    3{ 

1888 

1918 

3^ 

3,500,000 

3    9 

H 

3    8    2 

1889 

1918 

3i 

3.500,000 

3  10 

8 

3    9    4 

1891 

1918 

H 

4,500,000 

_^ ^ 

3  18 

0 

3  16    5i 

1891 

1918 

3i 

494,200 

459.732 

3  18 

0 

3  16    5i 

1893 

1933 

4 

2,500,000 

2,440.549 

4    3 

01 

4     I     Si 

1894 

1918 

^ 

832,000 

829.551 

3  10  11 

3    9    4i 

1895 

1935 

3 

4.000.000 

3,804^573 

3    4 

3i 

3    3    2i 

1808 

1935 

3 

1,500,000 

1.479.746 

3    1 

6 

3    0    44 

1895>6 

1924 

3 

20.000 

20.000 

3    0 

0 

3    0    0 

1895-6 

1925 

3 

50.000 

50.000 

3    0 

0 

3    «    0 

2896-7 

1924 

3 

178,065 

177.651 

3    0 

8 

3    9    0 

1896-7 

1925 

3 

172,255 

172.136 

3    0 

6     - 

3    0    0 

1898-9 

1919 

3 

220,050 

219.450 

3    0 

8J 

3    0    0 

1901 

1935 

3 

4,000,000 

3.644.918 

3    8 

3 

3    6    44 

1902 

1935 

3 

3,000.000 

2,727.191 

3    8 

7 

3    6    1 

1901-2 

1919 

3 

25,000 

25.000 

3    0 

0 

3    0    0 

1002-3 

1919 

3 

120,000 

120.600 

3    0 

0 

3    0    0 

1903-4 

1919 

3 

50,000 

50,000 

3    0 

0 

3    0    0 

1905-6 

1950 

H 

2,000,000 

1,940.438 

3  13 

04 

3  10    8 

1906-6 

1919 

3i 

10,000 
Fanded  ttook. 

10,000 

3  10 

0 

3  10    0 

1892 

^            ( 

4 

227,000 

226.596 

4    1 

oj 

4    0    9 

1893 

4 

1,829,400 

1,827.850 

4    0 

a 

4    0    0 

1894 

4 

307,430 

313.410 

3  18 

2 

3  18    2 

1895 

4 

130,750 

133.293 

3  18 

Ok 

3  18    Oi 

3 

180.000 

180.000 

3    0 

0 

3    6    0 

1896-7 

1912 

4 

54,770 

56,143 

3  17 

I 

3  17    1 

1896-7 

3 

863,947 

862,776 

3    0 

8 

3    0    0 

1896-7 

3 

340.458 

340.458 

3    0 

0 

3    0    0 

1897-8 

3 

812,207 

811.982 

3    0 

5} 

3    0    0 

1897-S 

3 

83,015 

82.815 

3    0 

9} 

3    0    0 

1898-9 

3 

952,716 

951.466 

3    0 

84 

3    0    0 

1898-9 

V. 

3 

280 

280 

3    0 

0 

3    0    0 

1899-1900 

1912 

3 

227,027 

226,077 

3    1 

2 

3    0    0 

1900-1901 

1912 

3 

539,753 

539,653 

3    0 

H 

3    0    0 

1901-2 

1912 

3 

300 

300 

3    0 

0 

3    0    0 

1901-2 

1912 

3} 

973,997 

971,247 

3  11 

n 

3  10    0 

190^^ 

1912 

Sk 

267,302 

265,802 

3  11 

m 

3  10    0 

1902-3 

1912 

3i 

1,500,000 

1,500,000 

3  15 

0 

3  15    0 

1903-4 

1912 

3 

7.000 

7,000 

3    0 

0 

3    0    0 

1903-4 

1912 

3i 

8.876 

8,876 

3  10 

0 

3  10    0 

1903-4 

1907 

4 

376.218 

375,418 

4    2 

H 

4    0    0 

1904^ 

1912 

3i 

12,281 

12,181 

3  12 

9* 

3  10    0 

1904-.5 

1907 

4 

173,782 

173,682 

4     1 

24 

4    0    0 

1904-5 

1909 

4 

816,854 

815,732 

4    1 

H 

4    0    0 

1904-5 

1915 

4 

1,000,000 

1,000.000 

4    0 

0 

4    0    0 

1905-4 

1912 

31 

506,000 

506,000 

3  10 

0 

3  10    0 

1906-6 

1915 

H 

228,000 

228.000 

3  10 

0 

3  10    0 

1905-6 

1915 

H 

499,781 

497.831 

3  11 

6 

3  10    0 

1905-6 

1921 

3i 

84,565 

83.765 

3  12 

Of 

3  10    0 
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When  the  necessities  of  the  Treasurer  compelled  him  to  borrow  in  1891 
to  obtain  funds  to  complete  urgent  public  works,  he  was  forced  to  accept 
a  net  price  of  93,  or  £8  lower  than  the  loan  of  1888.  In  1893,  however, 
as  previously  jnentioned,  a  4  per  cent,  loan  was  floated  at  an  average  of 
£100  lis.  lO^d.,  the  actual  rate  paid  by  the  Government  after  allowing 
for  redemption  at  par  being  £i  2s.  4d. ;  while  in  1894,  the  average  price 
realised  for  the  £832,000  3^  per  cent,  conversion  loan  was  £101  lis.  8d., 
and  the  rate  paid  by  the  Government  £3  10s.  3^d.,  which  was  about  tha^ 
given  for  the  1889  loan.  The  3  per  cent,  loan  floated  in  1898,  however, 
was  by  far  the  most  successful,  and  the  rates  paid  by  the  Government  and 
yielded  to  the  investor  are  even  lower  than  those  of  the  1888  and  1895 
loans,  which  were  the  most  satisfactory  till  the  1898  loan  was  placed. 

In  the  foregoing  pages  much  has  been  said  of  the  indebtedness  of  the 
State.  It  would,  therefore,  be  only  fair  to  say  something  of  the  resources 
on  which  the  State  may  rely  as  security  for  the  public  creditors;  but 
before  examining  the  nature  of  these  resources  it  may  be  well  to  recapitu- 
late the  liabilities  outstanding.     These  are  as  follow : — 

Public  Debt,  inolndmg  Treasary  Bills  for  loan  services £83,827,218 

Treasury  Bills  in  aid  of  Revenue   1,814,61ft 

Uninvested  Trust  Funds 2,272,356 

Total £87,914,090 

No  allowance  has  been  made  in  the  foregoing  figures  for  balances  to 
credit  of  trust  accounts,  as  money  to  the  credit  of  the  Trust  Funds  is  a 
liability,  whether  represented  by  securities  or  cash.  The  interest  payable 
on  the  sum- of  £87,914,090  outstanding  amounts  to  £3,058,434.  The 
assets  of  the  Government  of  the  State  are  the  public  works,  the  business 
undertakings  of  which  yield  an  income  of  £2,669,779  after  all  charges 
of  maintenance  and  working  have  been  defrayed;  and  the  public 
lands,  of  which  124,237,031  acres  are  leased  for  pastoral  or  mining  pur- 
poses, and  16,499,823  acres  sold  on  deferred  payments,  the  balance  due 
in  respect  of  which  amounts  to  £7,973,154,  bearing  interest  at  the  rate 
of  4  and  5  per  cent.  From  the  public  estate  there  is  obtained  an  annual 
revenue  of  about  £1,118,000,  or,  allowing  £150,000  for  administration, 
a  net  revenue  of  £968,000,  so  that  the  State  has  a  revenue  of  £3,649,779, 
or  £591,345  in  excess  of  the  whole  charge  for  the  public  debt,  without 
having  to  resort  to  taxation  of  any  kind,  and  without  parting  with  any 
more  of  the  public  lands.  This  fact  alone  ought  to  be  evidence,  if  any 
such  were  wanted,  of  the  ability  of  New  South  Wales  to  meet  its  engage- 
ments with  the  public  creditors;  but  this  is  a  point  on  which  little  need 
be  said,  for  the  security  enjoyed  by  those  who  hold  the  stock  of  the  State 
lies  more  in  the  wealth  and  integrity  of  the  people  than  in  the  actual 
possessions  of  the  Government. 

The  diagram  opposite  this  page  shows  graphically  how  the  assets  of  this 
State  outweigh  the  liabilities.  The  liabilities  are  taken  to  be  the  Public 
Debt,  and  it  will  be  seen  that  about  76  per  cent,  of  the  amount  has  been 
expended  on  directly  productive  works,  over  8  per  cent,  on  works  in- 
directly productive,  and  less  than  16  per  cent,  on  works  not  productive. 
The  assets  have  been  calculated  on  the  basis  of  actual  returns,  by  taking 
the  net  return  from  the  business  undertakings  of  the  State  for  the  year 
1905-6,  and  capitalising  at  3^  per  cent.  In  addition,  the  value  of  the 
,  land  still  remaining  to  the  State  has  been  estimated,  and  the  actual  value 
of  sinking  fund  and  cash  in  hand  on  the  30th  June,  1906,  included.  The 
estimated  value  of  the  land  is  the  rental  received  during  1905-6  on  lands 
leased  less  the  cost  of  the  Department,  giving  a  net  return  of  nearly 
£446,000,  capitalised  at  3 J  per  cent.,  plus  the  balance  outstanding  on 
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lands  alienated.  There  is  little  doubt  that  the  value  quoted  in  the 
diagram  is  understated.  Altogether  the  assets  are  valued  at  ;B  102,51 5,985, 
and  the  liabilities  at  £85,641,735,  showing  an  excess  of  assets  of  nearly 
17  millions  sterling,  which  may  be  regarded  as  extremely  satisfactory. 
It  may  also  be  pointed  out  that  in  estimating  the  assets  no  account  was 
taken  of  works  not  directly  producing  revenue,  such  as  Harbour  Works, 
Eoads  and  Bridges,  Public  Buildings,  and  others,  although  of  course, 
indirectly,  these  works  have  been  of  great  service  in  developing  the 
oouutry. 


Efpbct  op  Federation  upon  the  State  Finances. 

The  question  of  the  effect  which  the  operations  of  the  Commonwealth 
may  have  upon  the  finances  of  the  State  is  of  great  moment,  and  one 
which  will  not  lessen  in  importance  with  the  passage  of  time.  The  deficits 
•of  some  of  the  years,  since  federation  became  an  accomplished  fact,  put 
the  finances  in  a  disturbed  condition,  and  necessitated  retrenchment  in 
public  expenditure.  It  cannot,  however,  be  urged  that  this  financial 
disturbance  has  any  connection  with  the  management  by  the  Common- 
wealth of  the  Customs,  Excise,  Post  Office,  and  other  transferred  services. 

The  expenditure  of  the  Commonwealth  is  separated  under  two  heads — 
"  new "  expenditure,  that  is  to  say,  on  services  called  into  being  since 
federation,  and  "other"  expenditure,  or  expenditure  on  services  trans- 
ferred by  the  States  to  the  Commonwealth.  The  **  new  "  expenditure  is 
charged  to  the  States  proportionately  to  population ^  and  the  cost  of  trans- 
ferred services  over  and  above  the  revenue  derived  therefrom  being 
ascertained,  the  sum  of  "  new  "  and  "  other  "  expenditure  is  deducted 
from  the  net  revenue  from  Customs  and  Excise,  and  the  balance  handed 
back  to  the  States. 

The  revenue  collected  by  the  Commonwealth  in  New  South  Wales  from 
Customs  and  Excise  is  shown  in  the  following  statement,  which,  for  pur- 
poses of  comparison,  also  gives  the  .revenue  for  the  three  years  prior  to 
federation.  There  are  also  shown,  i^ince  1900,  the  proportion  of  the 
population  of  the  Commonwealth  dwelling  in  New  South  Wales,  and  the 
proportion  contributed  by  New  South  Wales  to  the  total  Customs  and 
Excise  revenue : — 


Year. 

Anonnt. 

Per  head  of 
Population. 

Proportion  of 
Population. 

Proportion 

of  Cuatoms 

»nd  Bzdae 

Berenue. 

£ 

£     8.     d. 

per  cent. 

per  cent. 

1808 

1.651,827 

13    8 

1899 

1,650,333 
1,778.993 

1     4    9 

1900 

16    3 

3616 

23^1 

1901  (half  year) 

1.019.008 

0  14  11 

35-92 

23-91 

190U2 

2.812.732 

2    0  11 

35-98 

32-36 

1902-3 

3,478,742 

2    9    8 

3617 

36-81 

1903-4 

3.229.788 

2    5    3 

36-35 

36-25 

1904-5 

3.033.617 

2     1    8 

36-57 

35  04 

1905-6 

3.233.922 

2    0  10 

36-81 

36-25 

1906-7  (estd.) 

3,404,000 

2    4    7 

37-05 

37-40 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  contributions  have  increased  by  over  £1  per 
hea(l.  The  average  ad  valorem  duties  paid  in  New  South  Wales  in  1905 
were  16*5  per  cent,  on  dutiable  goods,  and  109  per  cent,  on  all  goods 
other  than  stimulants  and  narcotics.  In  1900,  the  year  prior  to  federa- 
tion, the  duties  were  10*3  per  cent,  and  1*3  per  cent,  respectively. 
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The  operations  of  the  Post  and  Telegraph  Department  darhig  tbe  < 
period  will  be  seen  in  the  following  t^le : — 


Ymt. 

Beveaoe. 

ExpMMUtaro. 

1898-99 

£ 

755^970 

£ 
695,262 

1899-1900 

800.481 

726,569 

1900-01 

833,942 

789,290 

1901-02 

873,312 

840.685 

1902-03 

906. 79S 

890.203 

1903-04 

941.1129 

868.470 

1904-05 

980.151 

894,600 

190&-06 

1.065.633 

930,416 

1906-07  (estd.) 

1,075,060 

947,054 

The  expenditure  does  not  include  the  cost  of  new  works,  etc.,  auM>iuiting 
to  about  £68,000  per  annum. 

The  total  Conunon wealth  revalue  and  expenditure  in  New  South  Wales 
sinoe  the  inauguration  of  the  Commonwealth  were  as  fellows  : — 


Revenue. 

Expendituro. 

Yeftr. 

New. 

Transf erred. 

ITWad. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1901  (half  year) 

1,296.963 

47,606 

361,785 

409,300 

1901-2 

3.694.267 

09,252 

1,213,281 

1,312,533 

190*2-3 

4.391.019 

114,131 

1,228,798 

1,342.929 

1903-4 

4,176,391 

167,043 

1,318,052 

1.485.095 

1904-5 

4.021,810 

169.084 

1,828,587 

1,492.671 

1905-6 

4,314.830 

187.340 

1,385,561 

),672,«01 

19Q&-1  (estd.) 

4,493,409 

266,390 

1,489,086 

1,755,308 

Section  87  of  the  Constitution  Act,  which  is  generally  known  as  ^le 
"Braddon  Clause,''  and  which  expires  on  the  Slst  December,  1910,  pro- 
vides that  the  Federal  Treasurer  is  not  entitled  to  retain  more  than 
one- fourth  of  the  net  proceeds  of  Customs  and  Excise  for  the  purposes  of 
defraying  the  expenses  of  the  Conamon wealth,  the  remaining  three-fourtha 
and  as  much  more  as  the  Treasurer  does  not  require  being  handed  back 
to  the  States. 

The  following  statement  shows,  for  each  of  the  five  years  1902-3  to 
1906-7,  during  which  the  federal  tariff  has  been  in  full  operation — (a)  the 
amount  actually  returned  to  New  South  Wales  by  the  Conmionwealth ; 
(b)  the  amount  which  represents  three-fourths  of  the  net  Customs  and 
Excise  revenue  collected  in  New  South  Wales;  and  (c)  the  amount  by 
which  the  sum  actually  returned  was  in  excess  of  three-fourths  of  the 
Customs  and  Excise  revenue  collected:  — 


Amount  representing 

▲mount  ftctoally 

three-fourths  of 

Ezoess  of  (ft) 

Year. 

received. 

Net  Customs  and  Excise 

over  (b). 

(a) 

Berenue. 

(c) 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1902-3 

3,053.133 

2,554.621 

498,512 

1903-4 

2.683,417 

2.367,061 

316,356 

1904^ 

2,529.070 

2.219.553 

309,517 

1905-6 

2.742.770 

2.366,768 

376.002 

1906-7  (estd.) 

2,743,288 

2,489,765 

243,523 

In  the  above  statement  balance  from  previous  year  are  induded. 
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Up  to  1904-5  the  revenue  showed  a  tendenoj  to  deorease,  but  it  has 
•inoe  increased.  Owing,  however,  to  the  increased  expenditure,  the 
surplus  returned  to  the  State  has  becoujje  smaller  and  smaller.  This  is  a 
matter  of  serious  consideration  to  all  the  States  as  their  requirements  are 
increasing  yearly. 

The  expenditure  will  continue  to  increase  on  several  accounts,  chiefly 
owing  to  the  increased  naval  subsidy,  transferred  debts,  election  expenses, 
increased  sugar  bonus,  defence  expenditure.  High  Commissioner,  Arbi- 
tration Court,  etc. 

The  time,  therefore,  will  soon  arrive  when  the  amount  to  be  returned 
will  not  exceed  the  statutory  three-fourths  of  net  Customs  and  Excise 
revenue. 

Until  the  end  of  the  book-keeping  period  the  Commonwealth  credits  the 
actual  revenue,  debits  the  actual  expenditure,  and  returns  the  balance. 
The  return  to  each  State,  therefore,  depends  upon  its  contribution  to  the 
revenue,  and  especially  to  Customs  and  Excise,  which  comprises  about 
75  per  cent,  of  the  whole.  At  the  expiration  of  the  book-keeping  period, 
under  section  94  of  the  Constitution,  the  Commonwealth  Parliament  may 
provide,  on  such  basis  as  it  deems  fair,  for  the  monthly  payment  to  the 
States  of  $dl  surplus  revenue.  This  period  expired  on  the  8th  October, 
1906,  but  no  alternative  has  yet  been  determined  upon. 

In  the  course  of  his  Budget  Speech,  delivered  in  the -House  of  Repre- 
sentatives on  the  3l8t  July,  1906,  Sir  John  Forrest  proposed,  as  a  solution 
of  the  financial  problem,  that — 

(a)  Section  87  (Braddon  clause)  be  not  continued  beyond  the  31st 

December,  1910.      * 

(b)  That  after  31st  December,  1910,  up  to  31st  December,  1920,  and 

thereafter  until  Parliament  otherwise  provides,  the  net  Customs 
and  Excise  revenue  be  divided  between  the  States  and  the  Com- 
monwealth as  follows  : — 

The  States  to  have — 

1.  A  guaranteed  fixed  annual  payment  for  ten  years  to  each 

State,  on  the  basis  of  three-fourths  of  the  net  revenue  from 
Customs  and  Excise  which  that  State  contributed  (excluding 
the  special  revenue  in  the  case  of  Western  Australia)  during 
the  five  years  preceding  the  31  st  December,  1910. 

2.  If  three-fourths  of  the  total  net  revenue  from  Customs  and 

Excise  in  any  year  (not  "ear-marked")  exceeds  the  aggregate 
of  the  guaranteed  fixed  pa3rments  to  all  the  States,  the  exeess 
to  be  returned  per  capita. 

3.  A  per  capita  return  of  three- fourths  of  any  surplus  of  "  ear- 

marked" net  Customs  and  Excise  revenue  (new  or  addi- 
tional), after  providing  for  the  specific  purposes  for  which 
it  was  appropriated. 

The  Commonwealth  to  have — 

1 .  Subject  to  the  annual  payment  of  the  guaranteed  fixed  sum  to 

the  States,  one-fourth  of  the  net  Customs  and  Excise  revenue 
(not  "  ear-marked  "). 

2.  Any  new  or  additional  net  Customs  and  Excise  revenue  "  ear- 

marked "  for  specific  purposes. 

3.  One- fourth  of  any  surplus  of  "  ear-marked  "  net  Customs  and 

Excise  revenue,  after  providing  for  the  specific  purposes 
for  which  it  was  specially  appropriated. 

yCy  That  the  book-keeping  system  should  cease  on  31  st  December, 
1910. 
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It  has  been  declared}  chiefly  by  the  smaller  States,  who  will  gain  Uierebj, 
that  sooner  or  later  after  the  book-keeping  period  the  Customs  revenue 
must  be  pooled  and  distributed  on  a  population  basis.  If  this  were  done 
at  once,  it  would  be  distinctly  unfair  to  New  South  Wales  and  Western 
Australia.  The  position  of  Western  Australia  is  due  to  the  yery  large 
proportion  of  adult  males  in  its  population — 68  per  cent. — as  against  the 
general  Australian  average  of  55  per  cent.  It  therefore  contributes  largdj 
to  the  revenue  from  stimulants  and  narcotics,  and,  in  fact,  all  classes  of 
goods.  For  this  reason,  it  would  be  more  equitable  to  exclude  Western 
Australia  from  any  discussion  on  the  method  of  distributing  the  surplus 
among  the  States  after  the  expiration  of  the  book-keeping  period. 

The  following  tables  are  interesting,  as  showing  how  New  South  Wal« 
would  have  fared  during  the  last  four  years  if  the  surplus  had  been 
distributed  on  a  population  basis— first,  if  Western  Australia  had  been 
excluded  : — 


Year. 

reoeiTed. 

Amoimt  returned  on 
population  bade. 

Lose. 

1902-3 
1903-4 
1904-5        . 
1905-6 
1906-7  (estd.) 

£ 
3,053.133 
2.683.417 
2.529,070 
2.742,770 
2,743,288 

£ 
2,653,241 
2,420,266 
2.380.830 
2.558.277 
2,447,716 

£ 
399,892 
263.151 
148,240 
284,493 
295,572 

and  second,  if  Western  Australia  had  been  iticluded : — 


Tear. 

receiTed. 

Loti. 

1902-3 
1903-4 
1904-5 
1905-6 
1906-7  (estd.) 

£ 
3,053.133 
2.683.417 
2,529,070 
2.742,770 
2.743,288 

£ 
2,876,423 
2,604.884 
2,559,859 
2.690,179 
2,570,199 

£ 
176.710 

78,533 
•30,789 

52,591 
173,089 

•Gain. 

It  is  apparent  from  these  two  statements  that  a  per  capita  distribution 
would  be  unfair  to  New  South  Wales.  Victoria  would  also  lose,  but 
Queensland,  South  Australia,  and  Tasmania  would  gain.  Excluding 
this  method,  the  simplest  one  remaining  is  for  the  Conmionwealth  to 
guarantee  to  refund  to  the  States  each  year  a  fixed  sum,  included  in 
which  ought  to  be  the  interest  on  the  transferred  properties.  The  case 
of  Western  Australia  might  be  met  by  allowing  her  to  continue  her  special 
tariff  for  a  term  after  the  book-keeping  period,  until  conditions  in  that 
State  should  have  approximated  to  those  prevailing  in  the  other  States. 

The  advantages  of  having  a  fixed  amount  to  be  returned  to  the  States  by 
the  Conunonwealth  are  (a)  that  the  Braddon  clause  need  be  no  longer 
considered,  and,  therefore,  the  Commonwealth  could  raise  duties  en  tea, 
kerosene,  or  any  other  article  for  old-age  pensions  or  other  purposes 
without  having  to  return  three-fourths  to  the  States ;  (6)  the  States  would 
always  know  their  position,  and  would  not  have  to  wait  for  the  Federal 
Treasurer  to  advise  them  of  the  amount  likely  to  be  returned ;  (e)  no  book- 
keeping would  be  necessary  between  the  five  States,  but  only  in  the  case 
of  Western  Australia;  (d)  the  present  interstate  jealousies  as  to  one 
benefiting  at  the  expense  of  another  would  be  ended;  (e)  it  would  be 
necessary  for  the  Conmionwealth  to  make  provision  for  the  fixed  amount; 
and  (/)  the  present  complaint  of  the  Commonwealth  that  it  cannot  obtain 
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ADj  surplus  for  itself  would  be  done  away  with.  On  the  other  hand,  it 
would  be  necessary  to  make  the  agreement  for  a  limited  period,  as  some 
States  will  probably  increase  in  population  more  rapidly  than  others,  and 
so  will  contribute  more  li^rgely  to  the  revenue,  and  hence  be  entitled  to  a 
correspondingly  larger  return.  The  matter  could  then  be  considered  and 
the  amounts  re-apportioned. 

It  has  already  been  pointed  out  in  this  chapter  that  the  State  Treasurer 
has,  by  means  of  retrenchment,  balanced  his  accounts,  and  it  is  well, 
perhaps,  that  this  resolution  has  been  taken,  for  a  little  consideration 
will  show  that  it  is  idle,  so  far  as  concerns  the  State,  to  expect  a  return 
from  the  Commonwealth  equal  to  satisfying  its  needs,  on  the  basis  of  the 
expenditure  of  some  of  the  past  years.  The  following  statement  shows  the 
amount  of  customs  and  excise  duties  required  to  be  levied  by  the  Common- 
wealth to  enable  the  State  of  New  South  Wales  to  receive  back  sufficient  to 
balance  its  finances  in  each  of  the  financial  years  ended  SOth  June,  1902, 
1903,  1904,  1905,  and  1906  :— 

£ 

30th  June,  1902  8,728,000 

„    1908  9,926,000 

„    1904  9,106,200 

„    1903  8,269,000 

1906  6.449,000 

In  order  to  illustrate  the  measure  of  responsibility  attached  to  the  State, 
it  is  pointed  out  that  the  amount  of  customs  and  excise  duties  that  would 
have  been  required  to  be  levied  to  balance  the  finances  of  1899  totalled 
£5,031,000. 

iSeven  years  ago  there  was  much  talk  about  the  surplus  revenue  of  the 
State  being  needed  to  make  up  the  requirements  of  the  so-called  necessi- 
tous States.  During  the  three  years  preceding  1906  the  revenue  necessities 
of  the  mother  State  placed  a  demand  upon  the  Conomonwealth  above  that 
of  some  of  the  other  States,  and  very  little  short  of  the  requirements  of 
the  State  standing  most  in  need  of  revenue. 
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SsBiNG  that  the  mining  industry  has  already  produoed  wealth  to  the 
extent  of  XI  71,000,000,  it  is  almost  impassible  to  form  any  adequate 
idea  of  the  vast  mineral  resouroes  awaiting  development  in  the  future. 
Very  few  countries,  if  any,  have  been  endowed  by  Nature  with  audi  a 
diversity  of  mineral  wealth  in  proportion  to  area  as  New  South  Walea, 
wlule  experts  maintain  that  so  far  only  the  merest  fringe  of  the  mineral 
deposits  has  been  touched.  It  is  only  reasonable  therefore  to  expect  il^t 
as  population  increases  and  additional  capital  is  expended  in  exploiting 
the  various  mineral  fields  at  greater  depths  than  is  now  possible  by  the 
ordinary  miner,  the  mining  industry  will  continue  to  be  an  important 
factor  in  maintaining  and  increasing  the  national  wealth  of  the  State. 

In  the  early  stages  of  its  history,  as  far  as  outside  knowledge  of  it  waa 
concerned,  Australia  was  practically  an  unknown  land,  and  it  was  not 
until  the  story  of  the  discovery  of  large  quantities  of  easily-won  gold 
was  noised  abroad  that  the  importance  and  possible  future  of  the  country 
were  in  any  way  realised.  The  discovery  of  gold  quickly  attracted  a 
large  population,  thereby  providing  a  profitable  market  for  all  descrip- 
tions of  agricultural  and  pastoral  oommodities,  and  although  the  pcoient 
output  of  gold  is  inoonsideraye  when  compared  with  that  of  pafttfvrAl^ 
agricultural,  and  dairy  produce,  the  prosperity  of  Australia  undoubtedly 
dates  frofloa  the  discovery  of  the  precious  metal. 

The  settl^nent  of  New  South  Wales  has  not  been  afieoted  by  the 
discovery  of  gold  to  the  same  extent  as  that  of  Victoria,  yet  the  number 
of  persons  engaged  in  the  search  for  the  precious  metal  was  at  one 
time  very  considerable;  but  as  the  fields  were  despoiled  of  the  wealth 
contained  in  the  alluvial  deposits  lying  to  the  hand  of  the  digger,  the 
number  has  steadily  decreased.  The  depletion  of  the  easily-obtained 
alluvial  deposits,  and  the  abandonment  of  a  gold-field  were  not,  of  course, 
always  a  loss  to  the  country,  for,  after  the  excitement  had  died  out,  the 
digger  made  way  for  the  agriculturist,  and  resources  of  a  more  permanent 
character  were  developed  in  parts  of  the  State  which  would  otherwise  have 
remained  unknown  to  settlement  for  some  considerable  time.  Gold- 
mining  now  requires  the  expenditure  of  capital  for  the  erection  of  plant 
and  gold-saving  machinery;  and  the  miner  whose  stock-in-trade  consists 
solely  of  a  pick,  a  shovel,  and  a  tin  dish,  does  not  now  find  such 
opportunities  for  profitable  labour  as  he  did  in  the  early  days. 

Prior  to  1851,  coal  was  the  only  mineral  raised,  the  total  quantity 
being  583,000  tons,  valued  at  £254,000,  but  for  the  brief  period  embraced 
in  the  wonderful  years  that  succeeded  the  memorable  discovery  of 
Hargraves,  gold-mining  was  the  leading  industry  of  the  State.  Amongst 
the  minerals  now  obtained,  however,  gold  is  of  far  less  importance  than 
silver  and  coal. 

The  industrial  disputes  in  the  coal  trade,  the  steady  fall  in  the  value 
of  coal  (the  price  per  ton  averaging  only  5s.  5d.  in  1898),  and 
the  serious  decline  in  the  price  of  silver,  copper,  and  tin,  had  a  most 
disastrous  effect  on  mining  generally,  but  after  the  period  of  depression 
through  which  the  mineral  industry  of  the  State  passed,  it  is  satisfactory 
to  note  that  during  the  last  few  years  substantial  increases  have  been 
recorded  in  nearly  all  departments  of  mining. 
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PreiimiiMiry  figures  have  just  been  published  regarding  the  mineral 
output  during  1906,  and  it  is  gratifying  to  notice  that  the  yearly  record 
of  steady  increases  has  remained  unbroken  since  1902,  when  the  higher 
prices  realised  for  the  various  metals  b^an  to  exercise  a  stimulating 
influence  on  the  industry.  During  the  last  five  years  the  expansion  has 
been  very  considerable,  amounting  to  more  than  £2,810,000  but  it  is 
more  noticeable  during  the  last  two  years.  Immediate  prospects  are  dis- 
tinctly promising — in  fact,  from  present  indications,  it  would  appear  that 
still  further  increased  outputs  in  all  the  principal  departments  of  mining 
may  be  confidently  expected  during  the  present  year. 

Mining  on  Crown  Lands. 

It  is  only  the  holder  of  a  miner's  right  who  may  take  out  a  gold-mining 
lease.  An  ordinary  lease  may  be  granted  for  any  area  not  exceeding  25 
acres,  and  the  term  for  which  it  may  be  taken  out  ranges  from  one  to 
fifteen  years,  but  is  renewaUe  for  a  further  period  of  fifteen  years.  T}i6 
annual  rent  payable  at  present  is  £1  per  acre  (or  portion  thereof),  but 
this  will  be  reduced  shortly  to  5s.  per  acre  under  the  provisions  of  the 
Mining  Act  of  1906.  When  application  is  made  for  the  lease,  the  first 
year's  rent  must  be  paid,  together  with  a  survey  fee  ranging  in  amount 
from  £1  for  areas  up  to  1  acre  to  £3  10s.  for  20  to  25  acres.  The 
labour  to  be  employed  is  determined  by  the  Secretary  for  Mines,  but  the 
minimum  generally  is  one  man  for  every  2  acres  held  under  lease.- 
Special  leases  of  increased  areas  may  also  be  granted  for  gold-mining 
purposes  where  unusual  difficulties  exist  in  working  the  ground.  The 
Prospecting  Board  considers  each  application,  and  recommends  to  the 
Minister  the  area  to  be  granted,  the  rent,  royalty,  and  labour  oonditiona 
to  be  fixed,  and  the  amount  of  capital  to  be  expended  by  the  lessee. 

A  mineral  lease  of  Crown  lands  is  granted  for  the  purpose  of  mining 
for  any  mineral  other  than  gold,  and  it  is  not  neeessary  that  the  applicant 
for  such  should  be  the  holder  of  a  miner's  right  or  a  mineral  license. 
In  the  case  of  coal  the  maximum  area  which  may  be  leased  is  640^ 
acres;  for  other  minerals  the  area  may  not  exceed  80  acres,  but  there 
is  nothing  to  prevent  a  person  holding  more  than  one  lease.  The  term 
for  which  a  lease  may  be  granted  ranges  from  one  to  twenty  years,  and 
the  annual  rent,  which  is  payable  in  advance,  is  at  the  rate  of  5s.  per 
acre.  Coal  and  shale  mining  leases  carry  a  royalty  of  6d.  per  ton  upouf 
all  coal  or  shale  raised,  but  if  the  royalty  in  any  year  exceeds  the  rent 
paid,  the  excess  amount  only  is  payable  as  royalty.  Reserved  lands  may 
be  leased  subject  to  the  same  conditions  as  Crown  lands,  unless  the 
mineral  sought  is  coal,  in  which  case  the  annual  rental  is  fixed  at  2s.  per- 
acre  if  the  surface  of  the  land  or  any  part  of  it  is  required.  Is.  6d.  per 
acre  where  no  surface  is  required,  and  Is.  per  acre  if  wholly  under  water. 
The  royalty  payable,  however,  is  the  same  as  that  charged  in  leases  of 
Crown  lands.  The  labour  conditions  of  the  leases  mentioned  are  pro- 
posed by  the  applicant,  and  are  subject  to  approval  by  the  Secretary  for* 
Mines.  All  dealings  in  connection  with  these  leases  are  the  same  as  in 
gold-mining  leases.  The  holder  of  a  miner's  right,  or  of  a  lease  under 
the  Act  of  1874,  may  be  granted  an  authority  to  mine  for  minerals  under 
roads,  streets,  navigable  waters,  or  commons  or  reserves.  For  coal  the 
rent  is  28.  per  acre  per  annum,  with  a  royalty  of  6d.  per  ton  of  large 
coal  and  3d.  per  ton  of  small  coal.  If  the  royalty  exceeds  the  rent,  then 
the  former  only  is  payable.  In  the  case  of  other  minerals  except  gold« 
the  royalty  payable  is  at  the  rate  of  5  per  cent,  on  the  value,  with  a  rent 
similar  to  that  charged  for  coal  lands.  In  the  case  of  small  areas  the 
holding  of  a  mineral  license  may  be  imposed  as  a  condition  in  lieu  of 
payment  of  rent. 
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Special  provision  is  also  made  for  prospecting  and  mining  on  Crown 
lands  held  under  tenure  as  residential,  settlement,  and  special  leas^; 
also  for  the  securing  of  areas  required  for  races,  dams,  tramways,  &c., 
in  connection  with  mining  operations. 

A  miner's  right  is  issued  for  a  period  of  one  year  or  of  six  months 
from  any  date,  the  fees  payable  being  5s.  and  2s.  6d.  respectively.  It 
secures  to  the  holder  the  privilege  of  entering  upon  Crown  lands  and 
mining  for  gold  or  any  other  mineral;  of  occupying  a  residence  area  of 
a  quarter  of  an  acre;  of  diverting  and  using  water  for  mining  and 
domestic  purposes ;  and  of  using,  for  mining  or  building  purposes,  timber, 
bark,  stone,  and  gravel,  if  these  are  not  on  exempted  or  reserved  lands, 
or  within  the  operation  of  a  prohibitory  proclamation.  In  searching  for 
gold,  the  holder  of  a  miner's  right  may  mark  off  on  alluvial  ground  a 
prospecting  protection  area  ranging  from  600  feet  long  by  1,200  feet 
wide  to  1,400  feet  long  by  2,800  feet  wide,  according  to  the  distance  from 
the  nearest  protection  area  or  mining  tenement  producing  gold;  and 
when  payable  gold  is  struck  he  is  entitled  to  take  up,  as  a  reward  for  his 
discovery,  a  prospecting  claim  half  the  length  and  a  quarter  of  the  width 
of  the  protection  area.  Other  forms  of  occupation  of  alluvial  ground  under 
a  miner's  right  are  block  claims,  frontage  areas  and  claims,  extended 
alluvial  claims,  and  river  and  creek  claims,  all  of  which  are  governed  by 
special  regulations.  In  connection  with  quartz-mining,  the  prospecting 
protection  area  cannot  exceed  a  width  of  400  feet ;  but  the  length  ranges 
from  840  feet  to  960  feet,  according  to  the  distance  from  the  nearest 
mining  tenement  producing  gold.  The  claim  which  may  be  marked  off 
when  payable  gold  is  discovered,  is  half  the  length  and  the  full  width  of  the 
protection  area.  Ordinary  and  extended  quartz  claims  may  also  be  taken 
up  under  miner's  right;  and  special  regulations  govern  water  rights, 
residence  areas,  and  machinery  areas,  the  last  mentioned  entitling  a 
per^n  erecting  quartz-crushing,  or  other  machinery  for  extracting  gold, 
to  take  up  an  area  of  2  acres.  The  number  of  miners'  rights  issued 
during  1906  was  24,542,  and  the  revenue  derived  therefrom  amounted 
to  £3,918. 

Mineral  licenses,  which  will  be  abolished  under  the  new  Act,  are 
used  in  connection  with  the  search  for  and  winning  of  minerals 
other  than  gold  on  Crown  lands,  and  are  issued,  on  the  payment 
of  the  sum  of  5s.,  for  twelve  months,  and  28.  6d,  for  six  months, 
as  from  date  of  issue.  A  miner's  right,  however,  also  confers  on  the 
holder  all  the  rights  and  benefits  secured  by  a  mineral  license.  For  the 
purpose  of  searching  for  opal,  the  holder  of  a  mineral  license  or  a  miner's 
right  is  permitted  to  take  possession  of  and  to  occupy  400  feet  by  400  fe^t 
of  Crown  lands,  and  for  other  minerals,  with  the  exception  of  gold,  an 
area  of  40  acres;  but  the  area  which  may  be  occupied  for  the  purpose  of 
7nining  for  and  winning  minerals  is  much  less,  being  100  feet  by  100  feet 
in  the  case  of  opal,  and  '4  acres  in  the  case  of  other  minerals.  A  mineral 
prospecting  area  is  the  term  applied  to  land  occupied  in  the  search 
for  minerals,  and  a  mineral  claim  to  that  occupied  for  the  purpose  of 
mining  and  winning  minerals.  For  the  purpose  of  searching  for  coal, 
the  holders  of  sixteen  miners'  rights  or  mineral  licenses  may  conjointly 
take  possession  of  not  more  than  640  acres  as  one  mineral  prospecting 
area;  and  for  any  otlier  mineral  than  coal,  gold,  or  opal,  the  holders  of 
two  rights  or  licenses  may  take  possession  of  not  more  than  80  acres. 
The  extent  of  land  which  may  be  taken  possession  of  conjointly  as  a 
mineral  claim  is  not  more  than  12  acres,  by  the  holders  of  three  miners' 
rights  or  mineral  licenses,  in  the  case  of  minerals  other  than  coal,  gold, 
or  opal;  and  not  more  than  200  feet  by  200  feet,  by  the  holders  of  four 
miners'  rights  or  mineral  licenses,  in  the  case  of  opal.     Within  twenty- 
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eight  days  of  the  discovery  of  opal,  the  holder  of  a  prospecting  area  must 
mark  off  and  occupy  a  mineral  claim  not  exceeding  200  feet  by  200  feet, 
which  must  be  worked  by  not  less  than  two  men.  In  the  case  of  other 
minerals,  application  must  be  made  within  thirty  days  of  discovery  for 
the  conversion  of  the  prospecting  area  into  a  mineral  leasehold.  A  holder 
of  a  mineral  license  is  allowed  to  occupy,  for  the  purpose  of  residence,  an 
area  of  land  not  exceeding  in  extent  a  quarter  of  an  acre,  and  is  entitled 
to  the  use  of  water  under  certain  conditions.  In  the  course  of  the  year 
1906,  847  mineral  licenses  were  issued,  the  revenue  derivable  therefrom 
being  £208. 

Business  licenses,  operating  upon  gold-fields  only,  are  granted  at  the 
rate  of  20s.  per  annum,  or  lOs.  for  six  months  from  date  of  issue,  and 
entitle  the  holder  to  occupy,  for  the  purpose  of  residence  or  of  carrying 
on  business,  one-quarter  of  an  acre  in  township  sites,  or  1  acre  on  other 
Crown  lands.  Within  twenty-eight  clear  days  after  the  issue  of  the 
certificate  of  conditional  registration,  improvements  in  building  must  be 
made  to  the  value  of  £10,  otherwise  the  area  taken  up  is  deemed  to  be 
abandoned.  During  the  year  1906,  there  were  issued  1,924  business 
licenses,  the  fees  therefrom  amounting  to  £1,124. 

At  the  close  of  the  year  1906,  the  area  held  under  lease  to  mine  for 
gold  was  11,902  acres,  and  for  other  minerals  98,783  acres.    These  figures 
include  5,824  acres  and  3>167  acres  respectively,  being  the  areas  held 
under  special  lease  for  gold  and  tin  dredging.    There  were  also  1,011  acre» 
leased  for  purposes  of  water  conservation,  making  a  total  of  111,696  acres 
of  Crown  lands  held  under  mining  lease.     Under  application  to  lease,  the* 
area  of  auriferous  Crown  lands  held  was  945  acres,  and  of  lands  upom 
which  other  minerals  were  being  sought,  49,846  acres,  while  6,604  acres; 
were  under  application  for  dredging  purposes,  in  addition  to  1,373  acres 
required  as  sites  for  races,    dams,   and   machinery,   giving  a   total   of* 
58,768   acres  of  Crown   lands  held   under   application   to   lease.     It   is; 
impossible  to  state  definitely  the  area  actually  held  under  mining  occupa- 
tion in  this  State,   as  it  is  not  compulsory  in  some  instances  for  the- 
holders  of  areas  held  under  certain  regulations  to  register  the  same.     In 
addition  to  the  areas  shown  above  to  be  held  under  lease,  or  application 
to  lease,,  it  is  estimated  that  a  further  area  of  41,447  acres  of  Crown 
lands,   exclusive  of  reserved  lands,   was  occupied  under  Mining  Board ' 
and  Mineral  License  regulations,  &c.,  making  a  total  of  211,911  acres  ol' 
Crown  lands  occupied  for  mining  purposes. 


Mining  on  Private  Lands. 

Certain  of  the  Crown  lands  of  the  State  have  been  alienated  from  time- 
to  time,  subject  to  various  reservations  in  respect  of  gold  and  other 
minerals  which  might  afterwards  be  found  therein.  Other  lands,  again, 
have  been  alienated  without  any  such  reservation ;  but  as  it  is  the  estab- 
lished law  that  the  right  to  the  royal  metal  gold  does  not  pass  from  ^e 
Crown  unless  by  express  conveyance,  the  gold  has  remained  the  property 
of  the  State  on  all  alienated  lands.  The  scope  of  the  Mining  on  Private 
Lands  Act,  passed  in  June,  1894,  was  limited  to  the  mining  for  gold, 
silver,  lead,  tin,  and  antimony;  but  the  provisions  of  this  Act  were 
extended  by  the  Mining  on  Private  Lands  Amendment  Act  of  1902^  to 
include  any  other  substance  (except  coal  or  shale)  which  the  Governor  may 
proclaim  to  be  a  mineral.  All  lands  alienated,  or  in  process  of  aliena- 
tion, and  all  lands  conditionally  leased,  are  open  to  mining  for  gold,  but 
to  mining  for  other  minerals,  those  lands  only  are  open  in  respect  of 
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whioh  the  rights  are  (or  will  be)  reterred  in  the  Orovn  grantg.  There 
are>  howefer,  oertain  neoeBsary  reserrationt.  Lands  within  the  boim- 
darks  of  any  town  or  Tillage,  and  Crown  lands  hdd  under  tramwaj, 
irrigation,  power  or  water  supply  leases,  or  reserred  for  Tarious  piihlie 
purposes,  are  not  open  for  mining,  unless  otherwise  proclaimed  by  Uie 
Governor.  The  consent  of  the  owner  has  to  be  obtained  before  mining 
will  be  permitted  on  land  within  100^  yards  of  a  garden  or  orehard,  or 
within  200  yards  of  the  occupier's  restdenoe;  such  consent  is  also  neoee- 
sary  to  mine  on  or  under  the  surface  of  land  on  whioh  any  substantial 
building  or  other  valuable  improvement  is  erected  or  constructed. 

The  holder  of  a  miner's  right  or  a  mineral  license  may  obtain  an 
Authority  permitting  him  to  enter  into  and  upon  any  private  lands  (^n 
U>  mining.  The  currency  of  the  authority  is  fixed  by  the  warden,  who 
also  d^nes  the  area,  having  regard  to  the  nature  of  the  deposit  to  be 
sought  for,  and  mining  operations  may  be  carried  on  subject  to  the  pay- 
4aent  of  rent  and  compensation  fixed  by  the  warden.  The  rent  is  p«]nsble 
half-yearly  in  advance.  The  area  must  not  exceed  20  acres  in  the  case 
of  ordinary  auriferous  lands,  or  40  acres  where  the  natural  conditions 
render  mining  operations  difficult  and  costly;  while  for  other  minerals 
the  maximum  area  is  80  acres.  These  authorities  may  be  converted  into 
leases,  the  annual  rent  payable  being  £1  per  acre,  half  of  which,  togetiier 
with  the  survey  fee,  ranging  from  £1  for  1  acre  to  £5  15s.  for  80  acres, 
must  be  lodged  with  all  applications  for  general  leases.  The  term  of  the 
lease  cannot  exceed  twenty  years,  but  subject  to  oertain  conditions  renewal 
for  a  similar  period  may  be  obtained.  In  gold-mining,  one  man  must 
be  employed  for  every  5  acres;  and  in  mining  for  all  other  minerals,  one 
man  for  every  10  acres.  Owners  of  private  lands  may  obtain  special 
leases  for  mining  purposes  without  payment  of  rent.  They  are  also 
privileged  to  enter  into  agreements  with  holders  of  miners'  ri^ts  or 
mineral  licenses  for  the  latter  to  take  possession  of  the  land  for  mining 
purposes  as  if  it  were  Crown  land.  In  such  cases  it  is  not  necessary  to 
take  out  a  lease'  under  the  Act  -^  but  the  land  must  be  held  and  worked 
subject  to  the  regulations  of  the  Mining  Board  in  force  for  the  time  being. 
With  the  concurrence  of  the  Secretary  for  Mines,  owners  may  also  make 
agreements  with  respect  to  lands  other  than  alluvial,  or  grant  leases  of 
the  same,  the  area  and  labour  conditions  being  similar  to  those  fixed  and 
imposed  in  connection  with  other  leases  granted  under  this  Act.  Every 
agreement  or  lease  of  this  kind  must  be  registered  within  fourteen  days. 

A  prospecting  license  may  be  issued  to  the  holder  of  a  miner's  right 
-empowering  him  to  enter  upon  any  private  lands  open  io  mining,  and 
not  otherwise  utilised  under  the  Act,  for  the  purpose  of  digging  and 
searching  for  gold.  Before  mining  operations  are  begun,  a  deposit  must 
be  paid  to  cover  any  damage  which  may  be  caused  to  the  surface  of  the 
ground.  If  payable  alluvial  gold  is  discovered,  the  land  may  be  resomed 
by  the  State,  the  discoverer  having  a  preferent  right  to  a  prospecting 
claim. 

.At  the  close  of  the  year  1906,  the  area  of  private  lands  held  under 
lease  was  7,756  acres,  of  which  4,868  acres  were  held  under  gold  lease, 
1,638  acres  under  mineral  lease,  and  1,250  acres  were  being  mined  for 
■gold  in  conjunction  with  other  minerals.  There  were  also  248  acres 
leased  for  water  conservation  and  machinery  sites,  making  a  total  of 
8,004  acres  of  private  lands  under  lease  for  mining  purposes,  while 
1,717  acres  were  held  under  application  to  lease.  On  the  same  date, 
permits  to  mine  for  gold  on  33  acres  of  reserved  lands  were  in  existence, 
while  the  area  of  reserved  lands  held  under  authority  to  mine  for  other 
minerals  was  64,254  acres,  of  which  32,064  acres  were  under  application. 
In  addition  there  were  12,980  acres  held  under  permit  to  remove  minerals 
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from  alienated  lands,  31;912  acres  under  agreement  with  owners,  •  and 
13,015  acres  under  authority  to  enter  private  lands,  making  a  total  of 
131,915  acres  of  private  or  reserved  lands  held  under  some  form  of 
tenure  for  mining  purposes. 

Dredging  Leases. 

The  Gold  and  Mineral  Dredging  Act,  which  was  aste&ted  to  on  the 
^Oth  December,  1899,  provides  for  the  granting  of  leases  £or  mining  for 
gold  or  other  minerals  by  dredging,  pumping,  sluicing,  or  any  other 
method.  With  the  exception  of  land  held  under  «r  .by  virtue  of  any 
other  Act  relating  to  mining,  leases  may  be  granted  in  respect  of  aU 
lands,  whether  alienated  or  belonging  to  the  Crown,  forming  the  bed  of 
any  river  or  lake,  or  under  any  tidal  water,  or  under  the  ocean  con- 
tiguous to  the  coast  line,  or  of  the  land  contiguous  to  such  place.  The 
area  of  the  lease,  which  is  limited  to  100  acres,  is  fixed  In  proportion  to 
the  labour  employed,  and  the  amount  of  working  capital,  and  must  not 
exceed  10  acres  for  eadi  man  employed,  and  1  acre  additional  for  every 
.£50  expended  or  to  be  expended  in  the  purchase  of  machinery  and 
appliances  for  the  purposes  of  working  the  area.  The  labour  employed 
must  not,  however,  be  less  than  seven  men  to  100  acres,  but  in  certain 
circumstances  the  Secretary  for  Mines  has  power  to  modify  this  condition. 
The  currency  of  the  lease  is  for  fifteen  years,  but  it  may  be  renewed 
for  a  similar  period.  A  person  desirous  of  applying  for  a  lease  must 
be  the  holder  of  a  miner's  right  or  a  mineral  license,  but  in  the  case 
of  private  lands,  or  land  held  from  the  Crown  under  tenure  other 
than  for  pastoral  purposes,  an  authority  to  enter  has  to  be  obtained  from 
the  warden,  the  applicant  depositing  £10  as  evidence  of  bona  fides.  The 
authority  is  available  for  fourteeh  days  from  date  of  issue,  and  during 
this  time  the  land  desired  to  be  leased  must  be  marked  out,  but  mining 
operations  may  not  be  commenced  till  the  lease  has  been  granted.  The 
annual  rent  payable  for  Crown  lands  is  2s.  6d.  per  acre,  but  in  the  case 
of  private  lands  the  rent  and  compensation  payable  to  the  owner  for 
damage  likely  to  be  caused  by  the  carrying  on  of  mining  operations  is 
assessed  by  the  warden.  Royalty  at  the  rate  of  £1  per  cent,  is  payable 
to  the  Crown  for  all  minerals  won  from  lands  held  under  the  Dredging 
Act. 

Synopsis  of  Mining  Act,  1906. 

The  Mining  Act,  1906,  which  came  into  operation  on  the  15th  July, 
1907,  consolidates  and  amends  the  existing  Acts  relating  to  mining  on 
Crown  and  private  lands.  Amongst  the  more  prominent  alterations 
which  will  be  effected  by  this  Act,  the  following  may  be  memtioned :  — 

The  Mining  Board  regulations,  and  the  various  sd»  of  regulations  made 
under  the  repealed  Acts,  will  be  superseded  by  regulations  to  be  made 
under  the  new  Act.  They  will  practically  constitute  the  law  relating 
to  holdings  under  miners'  rights,  besides  prescribing  conditions  relating 
to  mining  leases ;  in  each  case  the  existing  provisions  are  simplified  and 
iiberalised.  These  regulations,  however,  cannot  be  completed  until  the 
Act  itself  comes  into  operation. 

With  the  one  exception  of  conditional  leases,  the  definition  of  Crown 
land  is  extended  to  embrace  all  lands  held  under  lease  from  the  Crown, 
including  lands  reserved,  dedicated,  or-  appropriated  for  any  public 
purpose,  and  any  other  land  the  Governor  may  declare  by  proclamation 
to  be  Crown  land. 

"  Minerals  "  are  defined,  and  include  all  minerals  already  proclaimed 
under  the  Mining  on  Private  Lands  Acts,  with  the  addition  of  ''  mineral 
oils.''     Any  other  substanee  may  be  declared  a  mineral  by  proelamation. 
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The  definition  of  ''  mining  purposes  "  is  extended  to  cover  all  opera- 
tions in  connection  with  mining — such  as  the  construction  of  dams  and 
tramways,  erection  of  buildings  and  machinery,  treatment  of  tailings, 
and  any  other  work  which  the  Governor  may  declare  to  be  a  mining 
purpose. 

Mineral  licenses  are  abolished,  as  miners'  rights  will  in  future  apply 
to  mining  for  both  gold  and  all  other  minerals. 

The  term  for  whidi  a  miner's  right  or  business  license  may  be  taken 
out  is  extended  to  twenty  years,  and  the  privileges  conferred  by  the  former 
include  the  grazing  of  horses,  d:c.,  on  Crown  lands,  while  the  holder  is 
following  the  occupation  of  a  miner  or  prospector,  but  not  more  than 
one  tenement  of  the  same  class  may  be  held  under  one  miner's  right. 

Residence  areas  outside  of  towns  may  be  increased  (from  a  quarter  of 
an  acre)  to  2  acres,  subject  to  the  warden's  approval. 

Mining  under  improved  Crown  lands  is  permitted  upon  payment 
of  compensation,  to  be  assessed  by  the  warden,  and  any  holder  of  a  miner's 
right  may  obtain  an  authority  to  prospect  Crown  lands,  whether  exempted 
from  occupation  or  not,  on  terms  fixed  by  the  Minister. 

Lands  held  under  lease  from  the  Crown  for  other  than  pastoral  pur- 
poses (hitherto  exempted  from  leasing)  may  be  leased,  subject  to  com- 
pensation for  damage  occasioned  to  any  part  of  the  surface  occupied. 

The  provisions  regarding  gold  and  mineral  leases  are  rendered  uniform, 
and  a  miner's  right  is  not  required  to  be  held  by  an  applicant  for  a 
mining  lease.  Leases  are  divided  into  two  classes — mining  leases,  and 
leases  for  mining  purposes.  The  latter  are  limited  to  the  surface  and  a 
specified  depth,  and  no  mineral  may  be  removed  therefrom;  but  mining 
leases  ctfn  be  granted  of  the  land  thereunder. 

The  annual  rent  of  gold-mining  leases  is  reduced  from  20s.  to  5s.  per 
acre,  and  the  term  has  been  increased  from  fifteen  to  twenty  years. 

The  maximum  area  of  mineral  leases  is  unaltered,  except  as  regards 
opal,  which  cannot  exceed  10  acres,  as  compared  with  80  acres  for  other 
minerals.     The  rent  is  5s.  per  acre  per  annum  (as  at  present). 

The  yearly  rent  of  coal  and  shale  leases  is  reduced  to  Is.  per  acre,  with 
royalty  of  6d.  per  ton  on  shale  and  large  coal,  and  a  reduced  royalty  of 
3d.  per  ton  on  small  coal.  The  Minister  may  remit  the  royalty  payable 
on  coal  used  for  raising  steam  at  any  colliery. 

The  provisions  relating  to  special  leases  are  extended  to  include 
minerals  as  well  as  gold,  and  leases  for  sinking  on  deep  leads,  or  in  wet 
or  difficult  ground,  can  be  obtained  under  liberal  conditions. 

All  leases  under  the  Act  may  be  renewed  for  twenty  years,  but  such 
renewals  shall  be  subject  to  the  Acts  and  regulations  in  force  at  the  time 
of  renewal. 

Leases  undef  repealed  Acts  may  be  renewed  subject  to  the  conditions 
of  such  Acts,  excepting  as  regards  payment  of  any  fine  upon  renewal, 
but  gold-mining  leases  shall  be  at  the  reduced  rental. 

Labour  conditons  shall  be  determined  by  the  Minister  in  accordance 
with  the  regulations,  and  special  concessions  are  to  be  allowed  as  regards 
suspension  of  and  exemption  from  such  conditions. 

In  connection  with  mining  on  private  lands,  a  deposit  of  5s.  shall  be 
lodged  with  every  application  for  an  authority  to  enter  upon  private 
land  (other  than  an  interim  authority),  and  this  shall  be  applied  towards 
payment  of  compensation,  or,  in  the  event  of  the  application  not  being 
proceeded  with,  forfeited  to  the  Crown. 

A  lease  of  enclosed  land  under  cultivation  may  be  granted,  with  access 
to  a  limited  portion  of  the  surface  only,  and  subject  to  compensation  for 
damage. 

The  area  of  leases  to  mine  for  gold  is  extended  to  25  acres,  but  reni 
shall  be  payable  to  the  owner  only  in  respect  of  the  surface  granted. 
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A  royalty  of  £1  per  cent,  of  the  gross  output  of  gold  or  minerals  shall 
be  payable  to  the  Crown,  but  the  lessee  shall  be  entitled  to  deduct  from 
the  total  sum  payable  by  way  of  royalty  in  any  one  year  a  sum  equivalent 
to  the  amount  paid  by  him  as  rent  for  that  year. 

Agreements  between  any  owner  of  private  land  and  a  miner  must  not 
contain  any  stipulation  for  payment  to  the  owner  of  royalty. 

Lessees  of  dredging  leases  will  also  be  permitted  to  deduct  any  sum 
paid  by  way  of  rent  from  the  royalty  payable  to  the  Crown. 


'  Miners  Employed  and  Production. 

The  following  table  gives  the  approximate  number  of  persons  actually 
engaged  in  the  principal  departments  of  mining  during  each  of  the 
past  eight  years.  The  figures  are  given  on  the  authority  of  the  returns 
furnished  to  the  Mines  Deoartment:  — 


Mineral. 


Miners  employed  at  end  of  each  year. 


ISTO.         1900.         1901.         1902.         2908.         1904.         1905.         1906. 


Gold  

Silver  and  Silver-Lead 

Tin    

Copper 

Coal  

Shale     

Other  Minerals    .. 

Total 


No. 

No. 

19,348 

17,958 

7,S93 

8,196 

1.489 

1.413 

2,:m 

3.334 

10,339 

11,333 

184 

158 

1,198 

1,363 

42.820 

48,746 

No. 

12.064 
6,298 
1.428 
2,964  1 

12,191 

224 

1.446 


36,615 


10,610 
6,362 
1.288 
1.699 

12,816 

299 

1,602 


No. 

No. 

No. 

11,247 

10,648 

10,309 

6,035 

7,07) 

7.887 

'2,502 

2,745;  2.8841 

1,816 

1,860 

2.171 

13,917 

14,034 

14,019 

200 

112 

118 

1,842 

1,377 

1,644 

37,669 

37,837 

38,932 

No. 
8,816 
9,414 
3,796 
3,047 
14,929 
270 
2,276 


42,646 


During  a  portion  of  the  period  covered  by  the  above  table,  it  will 
Ix^  seen  that  there  was  a  marked  falling-off  in  the  number  of  men 
engaged  in  mining  as  compared  with  the  earlier  years.  The  highest 
point  was  reached  in  1900,  when  the  industry  found  employment  for 
43,745  miners,  but  in  the  two  subsequent  years  lairge  decreases  were 
recorded,  mainly  owing  to  long  continued  dry  weather.  From  1903 
onwards,  however,  there  has  been  a  steady  increase  in  the  miners  em- 
ployed, who,  at  the  end  of  1906,  numbered  42,546,  or  only  274  less  than 
those  similarly  employed  during  1899.  With  the  exception  of  1903,  the 
gold-miners  have  steadily  decreased  year  by  year,  till  at  the  end  of  1906 
they  numbered  only  8,816,  or  considerably  less  than  half  the  number  so 
employed  only  six  years  ago.  This  apparent  neglect  of  gold-mining  is,  no 
doubt,  due  to  some  extent  to  the  diversity  of  the  mineral  wealth  of  this 
"State,  for  during  the  past  few  years  most  of  the  available  capital  has  been 
directed  towards  the  development  of  other  minerals,  as  is  indicated  by  the 
satisfactory  increase  in  the  number  of  men  mining  for  silver,  tin,  copper, 
and  coal.  The  reefs  on  most  of  the  gold-fields  have  been  worked,  as  far 
as  practicable,  by  the  ordinary  miner,  and  the  introduction  of  capital 
13  necessary  for  their  further  development.  Fossicking  also  has  not  been 
followed  so  persistently  as  in  the  earlier  years.  In  comparing  the  detailed 
returns  for  1906  with  those  of  the  previous  year,  it  will  be  found  that 
there  were  657  less  men  employed  in  quartz-mining  and  836  in  alluvial- 
mining.  This  falling-off  is  attributable  to  the  decrease  in  the  number 
of  small  gold-mines  and  claims  worked,  and  the  cessation  of  active 
prospecting  and  fossicking  operations  during  the  latter  part  of  the  year, 
due  doubtless  to  the  greater  activity  manifested  in  the  other  branches  of 
mining. 
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The  yalue  of  mining  {^ant  and  maohinery  may  be  aet  down  approxi- 
mately at  £3,424,000,  of  which  £1,079,000  reprawnts  the  value  of  the 
winning,  weighing,  and  ventilating  plant  and  madiinery  used  in  con- 
nection with  coal  and  shale  miner.  The  value  of  machinery  in  operation 
on  other  mineral  fields  is  shown  below : — 


|si«t 


Valve  at 


,1906. 


Gold-Dredging  Plants 

Other  

Silrer  and  Lead  


Tin-Dradginfi  Plants . 

Other 
Other  Metals  or  Minerals . 


£ 
212,000 
649,000 
950,000 
218,000 
89,000 
30,000 
197,000 


£2,345,000 


The  value  of  machinery  and  plants  in  operation  at  the  mines  is,  as 
stated  above,  £3,424,000;  but  it  should  be  explained  that  this  sum  does, 
not  include  the  value  of  the  large  smelting  plants  in  operation  at 
Cockle  Creek,  and  Woolwich,  the  copper  reducing  and  refining  plants 
at  Lithgow  and  Newcastle,  and  the  plant  at  the  Eskbank  iron-works,  the 
total  value  of  which  is  estimated  at  not  less  than  £160,000.  The  total 
is  exclusive  also  of  value  of  plant  used  for  conveying  products  from  the 
mines*  to  railway  station  or  wharf,  wTiich,  in  the  case  of  coal  and  shale 
mining,  is  set  down  at  £912,000. 

The  simimary  given  below  shows  the  value  of  the  production  of  the 
various  minerals  since  their  first  discovery,  as  well  as  of  minerals  won  in 
the  years  1903,  1904,  1905,  and  1906  :— 


MineraL 


Value. 


DarhifrlMS.   Duriogrl»04.   DarioRMOS.    DurioglSOS.       ^JSw.*** 


Gold  : 

Coal   : 

Silver  and  silver-lead  ^^^.. 

Copper,  Matte,  and  Ore , 

Tin  and  ore  

Kerosene  Shale    

Coke    

Noble  Opal  

2iinc  ( Spel  terand  Conoentrates) 

Limestone  flux 

Lead    (pig,  Ac.) 

Antimony  and  ore  

•Bismnth    

Diamonds 

.Chrome  iron  ore  

Alunite 

Ironstooe  flux .. 

Wolfram   

Scheelite 

Platinum  

Molybdenite 

Iron  oxide 

Cobalt    

Manganese  ore    

Sundry  minerals 


£ 

1,060,029 

2,319,660 

1,501,403 

462,640 

150,208 

28,617 

108,764 

100,000 

86,687 

14,221 

38,586 

135 

9.537 

9,987 

7,342 

0,212 

15,834 

608 

140 

1,081 

4,458 

1,182 

1,570 

254 

8,477 


£ 

1,146,109 

1,994,952 

2,065,540 

406,001 

188,377 

26,771 

110,692 

67,000 

117,078 

14,434 

65,964 

503 

12,329 

11,620 

1,268 

925 

6,628 

8,432 

1.406 

1,070 

2,726 

239 

60 

'  21237 


£ 

1,165,013 

2.003,461 

2,494,052 

627,403 

226,110 

21,247 

100,306 

59,000 

221,155 

9,519 

2,657 

5,221 

20,763 

3,745 

62 

6,750 

4,525 

7,361 

10,122 

825 

2,507 

417 


4.860 


Total  Value  £ 


5,967,512    6,243,261     6,897,081 


£ 

1,076,866 

2.337,227 

2,862,973 

789,527 

255,744 

28,470 

110,607 

56,500 

292,806 

7,463 

1,084 

52,645 

5,700 

2,120 

16 

4,637 

723 

9,057 

7,647 

623 

4.798 

336 


3,148 


7,912,716 


£ 

54,314,152' 

60.356.743^ 

42,7a5,724^ 

8,472,629- 

7,744.509 

2,135,44& 

1,106,36& 

989,09» 

890.274 

617,469- 

631.03& 

263,279 

114,614 

104.089^ 

101,005 

82,597 

61,2Q» 

27,311 

23,730 

17,640 

16,330 

14.128 

7,955 

1,655 

120.340 


n0,809»313 
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VALUE     OF    MINERALS     WON 


lb  end  of  1905 
Total  _  S.162.896.597 


During   1905 
Total  _&G897081 


S 


■ 

1 

1 

Cold  I       I 

Coal  and  Shale  ^^ 

Silver  and  Silvan  Lead! I 

Copper  II.^ 

Tin  L   .4 1 

Shale  CZ] 

Zinc  L— J 

All  orhar  1       I 


f>t 

1 
1 

c 

0 

E 

^^ 
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It  will  be  seen  Ihat  to  the  end  of  1906  the  State  hus  produced  various 
minerals  of  the  total  value  ol  nearly  171  miUiooB  sterling.  In  eonneotHm 
with  this  estimate  of  production,  it  may  be  explained  t^at  the  figvrea 
differ  slightly  from  those  issued  by  ^e  Mines  Department.  Such  itons 
ai  scrap-iron,  Portland  cement,  and  lime  hare  been  included  in  the  report 
of  the  Mines  Department,  but  these  have  been  rejected  in  ^!«parhig  ihe 
abore  statement,  as  these  products  are  considered  in  connection  with  the 
statistical  returns  of  manufactories  and  wtorlos.  For  the  sake  of  am- 
parison,  however,  the  following  taUe  has  been  prepared,  and  the  ▼mine 
of  each  of  the  items  mentioned  is  given  for  the  «ame  periods  as  shown  in 
the  pivriouB  summary  : — 


Vahio. 

Irtkde. 

I>ttrii«190B.  Doriiv  19M.  1  During  we. 

DariBffNOe. 

Toendo 
IMS. 

Iron  made  from  Bcsnp 

£ 
85.790 
66,740 
17,213 

£ 
80,604 
64,750 
13,250 

£ 
85,693 
88,100 
15,019 

£ 

112,848 

128,487 

16,573 

£ 
1,272,601 
373,577 
104,991 

lAnm    

T«fei\]ff  

158.743     1    14ILiMU 

188,812 

256,908 

1,751.069 

' 

Metallic  Minerals — Gold. 

Amongst  the  metallic  minerals  found  in  the  State,  gold  occupies  a  fore- 
most place,  both  on  account  of  the  quantity  which  has  been  raised,  and 
of  the  influence  which  the  discovery  oi  the  royal  metal  has  had  on  the 
settlement  of  the  country.  The  date  of  the  discovery  of  gold  in  New 
^outh  Wales  was  for  a  long  time  the  theme  of  much  controversy,  and  the 
question  as  to  the  original  discoverer  was  long  disputed.  It  is  now 
agreed,  however,  that  the  existence  ol  gold  was  known  to  the  authoritiea 
during  the  early  days  when  the  State  was  a  convict  settlement,  but  for 
obvious  official  reasons  the  matter  remained  secret.  The  first  authentic 
record  of  its  discovery  is  contained  in  an  extract  from  Assistant-Surveyor 
James  McBrien's  Field-book,  bearing  date  15th  February,  1823,  in  which 
the  following  note  appears: — **  At  81  chains  50  links  to  river,  and  marked 
gum-tree — at  this  place  I  found  numerous  particles  of  gold  in  the  sand 
and  in  the  hills  convenient  to  the  river."  The  river  referred  to  is  the 
Fish  River,  at  about  15  miles  from  Bathurst,  not  far  from  the  spot  to 
which  the  first  gold-rush  was  made  twenty-eight  years  afterwards. 

In  1839,  Count  Strzelecki  found  gold  in  the  Vale  of  Clwydd,  and 
communicated  the  discovery  to  Governor  Gipps;  but  he  was  requested  to 
keep  the  matter  secret,  lest  the  knowledge  of  the  existence  of  the  royal 
metal  should  imperil  the  safety  and  discipline  of  the  settlement.  The 
Rev.  W.  B.  Clarke  also  found  gold  in  1841,  in  the  Macquarie  Valley  and 
the  Vale  of  Clwydd,  and  expressed  his  belief  that  the  precious  metal  would 
be  found  abundantly  dispersed  throughout  the  territory.  But  it  was 
not  until  the  year  1851  that  payable  deposits  were  proved  to  exist  in 
New  South  Wales,  and  this  important  discovery  was  due  to  Mr.  E. 
Hammond  Hargraves,  who,  on  his  return  some  time  previously  from 
California,  pointed  out  to  the  Government  the  localities  in  which  he  had 
found  payable  deposits  of  alluvial  gold,  viz.,  at  Lewis  Ponds,  Summer 
Hill  Creek  and  the  Macquarie  River,  in  the  districts  of  Bathurst  and 
WdJington.  Prospecting  operations  followed  in  the  neighbourhood, 
with  the  result  of  which  everyone  is  now  familiar.  A  few  weeks  later, 
ridi  deposits  were  discovered  at  Ballarat,  Mount  Alexander,  and  other 
places  in  Victoria;  and  the  world  witnessed  a  gold  rush  from  all  parts 
of  ttie  globe  to  these  States,  similar  to  Ihat  which  some  years  before  had 
taken  place  to  California. 
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Native  gold  is  the  only  true  mineral  species  of  gold  which  has  ao  far 
been  found  in  New  South  Wales,  and  was  first  met  with  in  easily  worked 
alluvial  deposits.  These  diggings  have,  until  recent  years,  attracted  a 
large  numbers  of  miners,  as  the  gold  is  obtained  without  ooatly 
appliances;  but  however  rich  they  may  be,  alluvial  deposits  are 
very  soon  worked  out,  their  area  generally  being  of  limited  extent.  In 
such  deposits  gold  is  found  associated  with  a  variety  of  minerals.  It  is 
found  in  the  shape  of  grains  and  nuggets,  water-worn  in  appearance,  and 
sometimes  of  considerable  size,  ^ough  New  South  Wales  has  noi 
yielded  nuggets  of  such  an  extraordinary  size  as  those  found  in 
Victoria,  yet  some  splendid  specimens  have  been  unearthed  at 
various  times.  In  July,  1851,  a  mass  of  gold  was  found  at  Hargraves 
which  weighed  106  lb.,  or  1,272  oz.  This,  however,  though  called  a 
"  nugget,"  was  really  a  piece  of  reef  gold.  In  November,  1858,  at 
Burrandiong,  near  Orange,  another  nugget  was  found,  which  when  m^ted 
at  the  Sydney  Mint  gave  1,182  oz.  6  dwt.  of  pure  gold,  of  the  value  of 
jB4,389  8s.  lOd.  A  third  nugget  called  the  Brennan,  was  sold  in  Sydney 
in  1851  for  £1,156.  In  1880  and  1882  several  nuggets  which  were 
unearthed  at  Temora  weighed  from  59  to  139  oz. ;  and  in  1887  nuggets 
were  found  by  fossickers  in  various  parts  of  the  country,  four  of  whidi, 
weighing  respectively  357  oz.,  200  oz.,  47  oz.,  and  32  oz.,  were  obtained 
at  Hargraves,  and  another,  weighing  30  oz.,  at  Limestone  Creek.  The 
Jubilee  nugget,  weighing  344  oz.,  was  also  discovered  in  that  year  at 
Maitland  Bar,  in  the  Mudgee  District,  and  was  worth  about  £1,236. 

Although  the  alluvial  deposits  discovered  in  the  early  days  have  been 
practically  abandoned  and  are  considered  to  be  worked  out,  there 
is  ample  evidence  that  the  surface  of  the  country  has  been  merely 
scratched.  The  search  for  gold  has  been  prosecuted  for  more  than  half 
a  century,  and  still  new  fields  and  fresh  deposits  are  being  discovered — 
in  localities,  too,  supposed  to  have  been  thoroughly  examined.  The  gold 
formation  is  very  widely  diffused  throughout  the  State,  as  may  be  gathered 
from  the  fact  that  the  fields  of  Albert,  Delegate,  and  Ballina  are  between 
600  and  700  miles  distant  from  each  other;  and  it  has  been  estimated 
that  the  extent  of  country  covered  by  formations  in  association  with 
which  gold  always  occurs,  exceeds  70,000  square  miles,  whilst  it  has  also 
been  found  in  strata  where  its  presence  was  never  suspected.  A  con- 
siderable portion  of  this  area  has  never  been  touched  by  the  pick  of  the 
miner. 

Gold  is  also  found  in  quartz-veins,  occurring  in  older  and  metamorphie 
rocks,  such  as  argillaceous  slates,  chloritic  and  talcose  schists,  as  w^ 
as  granite,  diorite,  serpentine,  and  porphyry.  Vein  gold  is  associated 
nK>re  commonly  with  iron  pyrites,  though  found  with  copper,  lead, 
2ino,  and  silver  ores,  and  also  in  asbestos.  But  the  extraction  of  gold 
from  quartz-veins  requires  the  erection  of  extensive  machinery  and  gold- 
saving  appliances,  involving  an  outlay  of  capital  such  as  the  ordinary 
miner  seldom  possesses.  Quartz-mining  is  generally  carried  on  by 
companies. 

Gold  has  been  found  in  conglomerates  in  the  Coal  Measures  at 
Tallawang,  and  in  Carboniferous  strata.  The  Rev.  W.  B.  Clarke 
detected  ft  in  the  Hawkesbury  sandstone  formation,  on  the  north  side 
of  Sydney  Harbour,  and  he  also  mentions  that  it  is  distributed  through 
the  sand  at  the  mouth  of  the  Richmond  River.  Along  the  southern  part 
of  the  coast  of  the  State,  it  has  been  found  near  the  shore,  in  the  sand 
washed  by  the  waves  of  the  Pacific  Ocean ;  whilst  at  Bermagui,  and  in 
the  district  extending  between  Moruya  and  Eden,  important  discoveries 
have  also  been  made.  It  would  be  impossible  to  name  every  part  of  the 
province  in  which  gold  is  found,  as  the  precious  metal  appears  throug^umt 
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the  greater  portion  of  the  territory,  and  there  is  ample  evidence  that  there 
exist  deposits  which  will  offer  to  the  prospector  or  the  miner  a  profitable 
field  of  employment  for  many  years  to  come. 

Below  will  be  found  the  quantity  and  value  of  the  gold  produced 
during  each  year,  since  1851.  The  New  South  Wales  gold  which  was. 
received  at  the  Sydney  Mint  for  coinage  in  1905  amounted  to  259,279  oz., 
of  the  gross  value  of  £890,327,  the  average  price  being  £3  Ss.  8d.  per 
02.  The  quantity  exported  during  the  year  without  passing  through  the 
Mint  was  69,468  oz.,  valued  at  £274,686  :— 


Ymr. 

Qoutitj. 

Value. 

1  -• 

QuMtlty. 

VAltte. 

oz. 

£ 

oz. 

£ 

1851 

144,120 

468,336 

1880 

119,322 

444,253 

1852 

818,751 

2,660,946 

1881 

151.512 

573.582 

1863 

548,062 

1,781,172 

1882 

140,469 

526,522 

1854 

237,910 

773,209 

1883 

123,811 

458,530 

1855 

171,367 

654,594 

1884 

107,403 

396.059 

1856 

184,600 

689,174 

1885 

103,736 

378,665 

1857 

175,949 

674,477 

1886 

101,416 

366,294 

1858 

286,798 

1,104»175 

1887 

110,288 

394,579 

1859 

329,363 

1,259,127 

1888 

87,541 

317,241 

1860 

384,053 

1,465,373 

1889 

119.949 

434,784 

1861 

465,685 

1.806,171 

1890 

127,760 

460,285 

1862 

640,622 

2,467,780 

1891 

153,583 

559,23] 

1863 

466,111 

1,796.170 

1892 

158,502 

575,299 

1864 

340,267 

1,304,926 

1893 

179,288 

651,286 

1865 

320,316 

1,231,243 

1894 

324,787 

1.156,717 

1866 

290,014 

1,116,404 

1895 

360,165 

1.315,929 

1867 

271,886 

1,053,578 

1896 

296,072 

1,073.360 

1868 

255,662 

994,665 

1897 

296,416 

1.104,315 

1868 

251,401 

974,149 

1898 

328,840 

1,201,743 

1870 

240,868 

931,016 

1899 

459,800 

1,623,320 

1871 

323,609 

1,250,485 

1900 

309,884 

1.070,920 

1872 

425,288 

1.644,177 

1901 

213,689 

737,164 

1873 

362,104 

1.396,375 

1902 

190.316 

684,970 

1874 

271.166 

1.041,614 

1903 

295,778 

1,080,029 

1875 

230,882 

877,694 

1904 

324,996 

1,146,109 

1876 

167,411 

613,190 

1905 

328,747 

1,165,013 

1877 

124,118 

471,448 

1906 

302,556 

1,078,866 

1878 

119,710 

430,200 

1879 

109,649 

407,219 

Total 

14,774,438 

54,314,152 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  value  of  the  gold  won  amounts  to  over 
£54,000,000,  and  although  the  annual  yield  is  now  considerably  less 
than  that  of  either  silver  and  coal,  it  must  be  remembered  that  gold 
still  holds  the  premier  position  as  regards  the  total  value  of  production 
exceeding  that  of  silver  and  coal  by  almost  £12,000,000  and  £4,000,000 
respectively. 

A  reference  to  the  years  1901  and  1902  will  show  to  what  extent  gold- 
mining  is  dependent  on  a  good  rainfall.     During  1900  the  industry  gave 
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employment  to  17,958  persons,  but  in  the  two  auoeeeding  yemrs  the  ^Eeete 
of  the  drought  caused  about  6,000  miners  to  seek  mere  profitable  areniiee 
of  employment.  With  regard  to  the  aUuvial  deposits,  many  of  them  have 
been  worked  again  and  again  by  the  ordinary  miner,  and  sluicing  opera- 
tions are  now  necessary  to  secure  profitable  retuma  from  these  areaa.  Am 
it  is  beyond  the  means  of  the  miners  engaged  in  this  class  of  work  to 
erect  the  necessary  dams  for  the  conservation  of  water,  a  good  rainfall 
is  absolutely  essential  to  enable  than  to  gain  a  livelihood.  Moreover, 
crushing  operations  in  connection  with  quartsc-mining  could  not  be 
continued  during  these  years  owing  to  the  scarcity  of  water,  and  in 
consequence  a  great  many  of  the  mines  were  idle  for  periods  ranging 
from  six  to  nine  months,  whilst  in  others,  work  of  a  dev^pmental 
character  only  could  be  proceeded  with.  The  general  rains  which  fell 
towards  the  close  of  1902  were  responsible  for  the  increased  yield  in  1903, 
and  it  is  satisfactory  to  note  that  the  output  during  this  year  was  more 
than  maintained  in  1904  and  1905.  During  the  latter  year  328,747  ob., 
valued  at  £1,163,013,  were  won,  the  production  being  the  highest  since 
1899. 

It  would  appear  from  the  foregoing  table  that  there  was  a  considerable 
shrinkage  in  the  output  during  1906,  as  compared  with  that  of  the 
previous  year.  The  figures,  however,  do  not  accurately  reflect  the 
present  position  of  the  industry,  as  gold  to  the  value  of  about  £160,000 
was  also  purchased  from  the  mines  within  this  State,  but  as  it  was  not 
lodged  at  the  Mint  it  could  not  be  included  in  the  o£Scial  returns  for 
1906.  The  gold  industry  during  this  year,  therefore,  shows  no  actual 
retrogression,  and  with  the  explanation  given,  the  results  bear  favourable 
comparison  with  those  of  the  years  immediately  preceding. 

The  introduction  of  the  systems  of  dredging  and  sluicing  has  awakened 
considerable  activity  in  certain  districts  where  gold  is  being  saved  from 
the  beds  of  rivers  and  creeks,  and  also  f rcHn  wet  lands  which  the  ordinary 
alluvial  miner  experienced  considerable  difficulty  in  working.  The 
initial  cost  of  these  undertakings  is  heavy,  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
it  has  been  proved  that  the  large  quantity  of  material  that  can  be 
treated  at  a  small  cost,  and  the  saving  in  labour,  more  than  compensate 
for  it.  With  the  present  improved  appliances  it  is  possible  to  treat 
profitably  alluvial  drifts  containing  only  1  or  2  grains  to  the  ton,  while 
a  large  percentage  of  gold,  and  particularly  of  fine  gold,  is  obtained  by 
operating  over  alluvial  drifts  previously  worked  in  a  crude  way  by  the 
alluvial  miner. 

In  1900,  large  areas  were  taken  up  for  dredging  for  gold  and  tin,  and 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that  many  of  the  dredges  were  only  working  for  abort 
periods  in  the  year,  results  were  very  satisfactory.  The  following  table 
demonstrates  the  progress  made  since  the  inauguration  of  dredging  in 
this  State : — 


Tear. 

Area  tmder 
Lease 

Gold. 

Stxeam-tin. 

at  31st  Deo. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Valne. 

acres. 

oz. 

£ 

tODl. 

£ 

1900 

6,943 

8,882 

33,660 

1901 

8,702 

23,585 

89,628 

1902 

11,719 

25,473 

97,891 

iio 

8.300 

1903 

9,015 

27,237 

104,303 

244 

20,100 

1901 

9.855 

32,345 

123,656 

319 

26.180 

1905 

13,571 

35,388 

136,090 

532 

50,904 

1906 

15,595 

36,649 

141,101 

1,032 

120,661 

To 

tal 

189,559 

726,329 

2,237 

226,146 
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It  will  be  Been  that  this  vywtem  «f  miaing  imm  mmde  steady  progress 
during  each  year  of  the  period,  the  inorease  in  the  number  of  dredges  in 
operation,  ooupled  with  a  better  understanding  of  local  conditions,  con- 
tributing in  no  small  measore  to  this  aati^actory  result.  The  area  leaaed 
for  dre(^ng  at  the  Slst  December,  1906,  was  15,595  acres,  as  compared 
with  6,943  acres  in  1900,  and  during  the  same  period  the  number  of 
dredges  in  operation  increased  from  22  to  68,  the  value  of  the  latter,  being 
set  d^n  at  J^315,537.  Araluen  is  the  principal  centre  of  gold-dredging 
operations,  and  here,  during  the  past  seven  years,  gold  to  the  value  of 
£346,873  has  been  recovered.  The  other  districts  which  have  contributed 
in  a  smaller  degree  to  the  total  output,  are  Adelong,  Stuart  Town,  Sofala, 
Wellington,  Tumbarumba,  and  Nerrigundah.  The  returns  from  22 
'*  bucket*'  dredges  show  that  5,992,980  cubic  yards  of  material  were 
treated,  the  gold  won  amounting  to  27,643  oz.,  valued  at  £107,311,  or  an 
average  of  2*21  grains,  worth  4'3d.  for  every  yard.  From  returns  of 
7  "pump  "  dredges,  it  was  found  tiiat  1,026,550  cubic  yards  of  material 
were  operated  on,  and  yielded  8,345  oz.  of  gold,  valued  at  £31,315,  or  an 
average  of  3*9  grains,  worth  7'32d.  per  cubic  yard  treated.  Information 
as  to  cost  of  working  is  not  given,  but  it  appears  that  pump  dredging  or 
hydraulic  sluicing  is  more  expensive  than  bucket  dredging.  While  it  is 
possible  for  two  men  to  work  a  bucket  dredge,  eight  are  required  for 
pumping  or  sluicing.  Under  certain  conditions,  however,  the  pump 
dredge  is  more  effective  than  the  bucket  dredge.  Where  the  bed  ro(i 
or  bottom  is  hard  and  uneven,  the  bucket  dredge  fails  to  recover  the 
gold  lodged  in  crevices,  while  in  deposits  exceeding  50  feet  in  depth  the 
hydraulic  sluice  is  also  found  more  effective. 

The  number  of  men  employed  in  alluvial  and  in  quartz  mining  during 
the  last  ten  years,  with  the  production  from  each  branch  of  the  industry, 
is  set  down  below.  The  particulars  of  production  are  based  on  infor- 
mation obtained  in  the  various  localities,  but  owing  to  the  non-receipt  of 
detailed  returns  in  some  instances,  and  to  the  difficulty  in  obtaining 
accurate  data  respecting  all  the  gold  won,  the  quantity  of  the  metal,  as 
returned  by  the  wardens  and  mining  registrars,  does  not  agree  with  the 
total  amount  actually  recorded.  The  quantities  of  quartz  and  alluvial, 
although  only  approximate,  are  considered,  however,  sufficiently  accurate 
for  all  practical  purposes  : — 


Tear. 

Mvmlier  of  Minen. 

Prodaction. 

Alhivial. 

Qnarts. 

AlluvliJ. 

Quarts. 

No. 

No. 

OZ. 

OZ. 

1897 

9,030 

12,256 

73,658 

222,758 

1898 

8.303 

11,618 

65,889 

262,951 

1899 

8,030 

11,318 

84,767 

875,033 

1900 

8.387 

9,671 

64,126 

246,769 

1901 

5,409 

6,655 

67,2a3 

156,396 

1902 

5,434 

5,176 

55,349 

134,967 

1903 

6,906 

5,341 

69,413 

226,365 

1904 

6,253 

6,395 

79,040 

246,966 

1905 

6,091 

5,218 

80,612 

248.236 

1906 

4,255 

4,661 

78,690 

223,866 

The  above  figures  give  unmistakable  evidence  that,  since  1899,  gold- 
mining  has  lost  the  ground  gained  in  the  years  immediately  preceding, 
ttid  show  that  it  has  not  received  the  attention  from  capitalists  and 
miners  which  might  reasonably  be  expected.  Owing  to  the  high  prices 
ruling  for  many  of  the  other  metals  there  has  been  less  prospecting  for 
gold  than  formerly,  because  it  can  be  easily  understood  that  such  a 
general  increase  as  has  taken  place  in  the  value  of  tin,  copper,  lead, 
silver,  xinc,  antimony,  etc.,  must  mean  a  corresponding  depreciation  in 
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the  purchasing  power,  and  oonsequently  the  relative  value,  of  gold.  The 
table  also  serves  to  accentuate  what  has  already  been  written  relative  to 
the  effect  that  drought  conditions  exercise  upon  the  industry.  The 
miners  employed  during  1906  numbered  less  than  half  the  total  ten  years 
ago.  All  the  men  employed  in  quartz-mining  are  Europeans,  but  oo 
alluvial  fields  307  Chinese  found  occupation  in  1906. 

The  principal  seats  of  alluvial  gold-mining  are  the  Bathurst  and 
Mudgee  districts;  the  country  watered  by  the  various  feeders  of  the 
Upper  Lachlan ;  the  Braidwood,  and  Tumut  and  Adelong  districts ;  and 
in  the  north  of  the  State,  the  New  England  district. 

The  principal  quartz  veins  worked  in  New  South  Wales  during  1906 
are  situated  near  Adelong,  Armidale,  Bathurst,  Cobar,  Forbes,  Hillgrovey 
Orange,  Pambula,  Parkes,  Peak  Hill,  Wellington,  and  Wyalong.  The 
districts  which  produced  the  largest  quantities  of  gold  during  1906 
were: — Cobar  and  Mount  Drysdale  (where  the  precious  metal  is  largely 
associated  with  copper),  68,685  oz. ;  Wyalong  and  Wyalong  West,  22,936 
oz. ;  Araluen  (chiefly  dredging),  14,864  oz. ;  Hillgrove  (including  Metz), 
14,643  oz. ;  Wellington  (Mitcheirs  Creek),  13,188  oz. ;  Adelong  and  Stuart 
Town  (chiefly  dredging),  9,297  oz.  and  9,262  oz.  respectively;  Peak  Hill, 
6,862  oz. ;  Forbes,  6,416  oz. ;  Orange  (chiefly  Lucknow),  6,752  oz. ;  Mur- 
rumburrah,  5,208  oz. ;  Sofala,  4,253  oz. ;  and  Parkes,  4,158  oz. 

In  addition  to  the  Mount  Drysdale  gold-field,  in  the  Cobar  district, 
discovered  in  1893,  the  most  important  find  of  recent  years  was  made 
at  Wyalong,  in  the  Lachlan  district,  where  the  largest  amount  of  gold 
won  in  1897,  1898,  and  1899  was  obtained. 

For  the  period  1897-9  the  production  of  Wyalong  was  the  highest  from 
any  one  field;  but  the  yearly  output  since  1900  has  been  exceeded  by  that 
of  the  Cobar  and  Mount  Drysdale  field.  During  the  past  seven  years  mine 
owners  have  been  treating  large  quantities  of  low-grade  ores,  which  had 
been  accumulating  since  the  opening  of  the  field ;  and  to  enable  them  to  do 
this  profitably,  the  services  of  a  number  of  employees  were  dispensed  with, 
the  men  employed  at  the  end  of  1906  being  only  441,  as  compared  with 
557  in  1904,  and  1,600  in  1899.  While  the  batteries  were  occupied 
treating  the  large  quantities  of  sand,  slimes,  and  concentrates,  develop- 
mental work  was  proceeded  with  in  several  of  the  more  important  mines, 
and  the  permanency  of  the  reefs  has  been  conclusively  proved  in  each 
instance,  good  gold-bearing  sulphide  ore  being  met  with  at  various  depths. 
The  opening  of  the  railway  from  Temora  to  Wyalong,  in  October,  1903, 
had  a  beneficial  effect  on  the  output  of  the  mines  during  1904,  as  the 
increased  production  shows.  It  was  found  that  the  treatment  of  the  rich 
sulphide  ores  by  chlorination  was  not  altogether  satisfactory,  considering 
the  expense  and  the  quantity  of  gold  recovered.  In  consequence,  large 
quantities  of  ore  have  been  despatched  to  the  smelting  works  on  the  sea- 
board for  treatment,  this  being  rendered  possible  by  the  low  railway 
freight,  and  charges  of  the  smelting  companies.  The  output  from  this 
district  during  each  of  the  years  1905  and  1906  fell  short  of  expectations, 
the  diminished  yield  being  wholly  attributable  to  the  fact  that  during  the 
last  few  years  at  the  chief  mine  little  more  than  developmental  work  was 
engaged  in. 

The  Cobar  and  Mount  Drysdale  district  now  holds  the  premier  position 
as  a  gold-field,  the  yield  exceeding  that  of  Wyalong  for  the  first  time 
during  1900  by  12,251  oz.  The  gold  won  at  Cobar  is,  however,  not  so 
fine  as  that  obtained  at  Wyalong,  and  only  averages  £3  10s.  per  oi.,  as 
compared  with  £3  18s.  at  the  latter  place.  Much  of  the  success  of  this 
field  during  the  last  seven  years  was  due  to  the  operations  of  the  Cobar 
Gold  Mines  Company  (Limited)  and  the  Mount  Boppy  gold-mine,  at 
Canbelego,  and  the  results  obtained  at  this  mine  during  the  last  few  years 
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place  it  in  the  first  rank  as  regards  production, 
for  this  district  since  1900  is  shown  below  : — 


667 
The  annual  gold  yield 


Yea*. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

OK. 

£ 

1900 

44,676 

157,108 

1901 

42,299 

145,146 

1902 

26,956 

90,209 

1903 

79,860 

266,355 

1904 

69,140 

262,213 

1905 

70,109 

230,386 

1906 

68,685 

224,052 

The  low  yield  in  1902  was  due  to  the  cessation  of  work  at  most  of  the 
mines  for  varying  periods  on  account  of  the  prevailing  drought,  and  the 
decreases  exhibited  in  1904  and  subsequent  years,  when  compared  with 
1903,  were  caused  by  the  restricted  operations  of  the  Cobar  gold-mines, 
where,  owing  to  the  copper  zone  being  reached,  the  hands  employed  have 
been  considerably  reduced,  pending  the  adoption  of  another  method  for 
economically  treating  the  gold-copper  ore  now  met  with.  Prospecting 
was  continued  with  much  energy  throughout  the  year. 

The  gold  found  in  New  South  Wales  is  never  absolutely  pure,  always 
containing  traces  of  other  metals,  such  as  copper,  iron,  and  bismuth, 
and  often  a  fair  percentage  of  silver.  To  the  presence  of  silver  its  light 
yellow  colour  is  due.  New  South  Wales  gold  is  generally  lighter  in  colour 
than  Victorian  gold,  but  is  of  a  deeper  yellow  than  that  found  in  the 
fields  of  Southern  Queensland.     Its  specific  gravity  averages  about  17*5. 

The  average  weight  of  the  metal  obtained  by  each  miner  in  1906  was 
34*32  oz.,  as  compared  with  31*89  oz.  in  the  previous  year.  The  values 
of  these  quantities  work  out  at  £122  Ts.  6d.  and  £113  Os.  2d.  respectively 
for  each  miner  engaged,  and  these  figures  compare  very  favourably  with 
the  averages  obtained  during  the  past  ten  years,  when  the  quantity  of 
gold  won  per  miner  was  21  45  oz.,  valued  at  £76  lis.  lid.  It  must  not 
be  supposed,  however,  that  these  figur^  represent  the  total  earnings  of 
the  men  engaged  in  gold-mining.  Many  of  the  miners  follow  other 
pursuits  during  a  portion  of  the  year;  besides  this,  there  were  several 
new  fields  which  so  far  had  yielded  very  small  returns,  and  a  number  of 
men  were  engaged  in  prospecting. 

The  number  of  fatal  accidents  in  gold-mines  during  1906  was  only  4, 
as  against  10  in  the  previous  year.  Three  men  lost  their  lives  in  auri- 
ferous quartz-mining,  and  1  in  alluvial  workings.  Fourteen  serious 
accidents  occurred  in  quartz-mines,  1  in  alluvial  mining,  and  2  in 
connection  with  dredging. 

From  the  date  of  the  first  discovery  of  payable  gold,  in  1851,  to  the  end 
of  the  year  1906,  the  quantity  of  gold  produced  in  the  Commonwealth 
and  New  Zealand  represents  a  total  value  of  £544,370,000,  extracted  in 
the  short  space  of  fifty-six  years.  The  share  of  each  State  and  of  New 
Zealand  in  the  production  of  this  wealth  is  given  below  : — 


state. 

Value. 

Proportion 

raised  in  each 

State. 

New  South  Wales 

£ 

54,314,152 

276,424,968 

64,132,930 

2,842,310 

70,864,198 

6,296,205 

percent. 
10*0 

Victoria    

50-8 

Qaeensland 

South  Australia 

11-8 
0*5 

Western  Australia 

13*0 

Tasmania 

M 

Commonwealth  

474,874,763 
69,495,502 

87*2 

New  Zealand  

12-8 

544,370,265 

100  0 
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By  far  the  largest  proportion  of  the  total  was  produced  by  Victoria, 
the  return  from  that  State  amounting  to  more  than  one-half  of  the  whole. 
Western  Australia  is  the  next  largest  producer.  New  Zealand  coming 
third,  Queensland  fourth,  and  New  South  Wales  fifth.  For  the  ten  years 
ended  1906,  the  world's  production  of  gold  is  estimated  as  follows  : — 


Year. 

Vohie. 

Year. 

Tahie. 

£ 

£ 

1897 

48,088,000 

1902 

60,196,000 

1898 

68,137.000 

1903 

67,708,000 

1899 

63,067,000 

1904 

71,739,000 

1900 

61,678,000 

1906 

78,771,000 

1901 

52,738,000 

1906 

83,432,000 

During  this  period,  the  Commonwealth  produced  about  22*35  per  cent., 
and  New  South  Wales  alone  1*85  per  cent,  of  the  total. 


Silver. 

In  the  "  Mineral  Resources  of  New  South  Wales,"  Mr.  E.  F.  Pittman, 
the  Government  Creologist,  states  that,  so  far  as  is  known,  Strzelecki  was 
the  first  to  discover  the  presence  of  silver  in  New  South  Wales.  This  wag 
as  early  as  1839.  The  Rev.  W.  B.  Clarke,  in  his  work  "  The  Southern 
Crold-fields,''  published  in  1860,  also  refers  to  the  fact  that  silver  had 
been  found  in  the  local  alluvial  drifts  since  1852,  but  up  to  the  year  1882 
the  quantity  raised  in  New  South  Wales  was  very  small.  In  that  and 
following  years,  however,  extensive  discoveries  of  the  metal,  associated 
principally  with  lead  and  copper  ores,  were  made  in  various  parts  of  the 
State,  notably  at  Boorook,  in  the  New  England  district,  and,  later  on, 
at  Sunny  Corner,  near  Bathurst,  and  at  Silverton,  Broken  Hill,  and 
other  places  on  the  Barrier  Range. 

In  more  recent  years,  the  deposit  at  Walla  Walla,  near  Rye  Park,  has 
been  worked  with  varying  success,  and  the  returns  from  the  Yerranderie 
mines,  in  the  Burragorang  district,  have  exhibited  very  satisfactory 
increases  during  the  past  five  or  six  years.  During  1905,  promising 
developments  occurred  in  the  vicinity  of  Coppabella,  but  the  results  so  far 
have  fallen  short  of  expectations.  A  silver-lode  has  also  been  discovered 
at  the  C.S.A.  mine,  at  Cobar,  and  it  is  of  such  exceptional  promise 
that  it  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  say  what  future  developments  may 
bring  forth.  The  greatest  achievement,  however,  in  connection  with 
silver-raining  in  this  State  is  the  profitable  extraction  of  zinc  from  the 
immense  heaps  of  tailings  which  have  accumulated  since  the  opening  of 
the  Broken  Hill  mines  a  little  more  than  twenty  years  ago.  The  formation 
of  a  company  to  recover  the  zinc  contents  of  large  quantities  of  tailings, 
and  the  steps  taken  by  other  mining  companies,  notably  the  Broken  Hill 
Proprietary  Company,  have  added  greatly  to  the  vast  wealth  of  minerals 
extracted  from  this  field,  and,  in  addition,  point  to  this  State  becoming 
in  the  near  future  one  of  the  principal  producers  of  spelter. 

The  argentiferous  lead  ores  of  the  Barrier  Ranges  and  Broken  Hill 
districts  of  New  South  Wales  have,  more  than  any  other,  attracted 
attention.  This  rich  silver-field,  which  was  discovered  in  1883  by  Charles 
Rasp,  a  boundary  rider  on  Mount  Gipps  run,  extends  over  2,500  square 
miles  of  country,  and  has  developed  into  one  of  the  principal  mining 
centres  of  the  world.  It  is  situated  beyond  the  river  Darling,  and  on 
the  confines  of  South  Australia.  In  the  Barrier  Range  district,  the  lodes 
occur  in  Silurian  metamorphic  micaceous  schists  and  banded  gneisses, 
intruded  by  granite,  porphyry,  and  diorite,  and  traversed  by  numerous 
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quartz  roefa,  some  of  whidi  are  gold-bearing.  The  Broken  Hill  lode  i9 
the  largest  as  yet  discovered.  It  varies  in  width  from  10  feet  to  200  feet, 
and  may  be  traced  for  several  miles,  the  country  having  been  taken  up 
au  along  the  line  of  the  lode,  and  subdivided  into  numerous  leases,  held  by 
mining  companies  and  syndicates. 

The  Broken  Hill  Proprietary  Company  hold  the  premier  position. 
They  have  at  Port  Pirie,  in  South  Australia,  a  complete  smelting  plant 
on  the  latest  and  most  approved  principles ;  and  now  that  the  problem  of 
recovering  the  zinc  contents  of  the  ores  has  been  satisfactorily  solved,  the 
company  has  made  extensive  additions  to  the  plant  already  erected,  and 
it  is  contemplated  that  the  manufacture  of  spelter  will  shortly  be  an 
accomplished  fact.  From  the  commencement  of  mining  operations  in 
1885  to  the  end  of  November,  1906,  the  company  treated  8,593,460  tons 
of  silver  and  silver-lead  ores,  producing  137,334,965  fine  oz.  of  silver 
and  825,949  tons  of  lead,  valued  in  the  London  market  at  £30,620,000. 
They  have  paid  dividends  and  bonuses  to  the  amount  of  £8,576,000, 
besides  the  nominal  value  of  shares  from  the  several  "  Blocks."  The  sum 
spent  in  the  erection  and  construction  of  plant,  from  the  opening  of  the* 
property,  has  been  about  £1,409,800.  The  mine  wages  and  salary-sheet 
for  the  last  twelve  months  reached  £596,307,  including  £161,659  paid  to 
•contractors.  The  balance  of  £434,648  was  made  up  of — mine  wages, 
£116,081;  smelters'  wages,  £106,920;  .  sintering,  concentration,  and 
refinery  wages,  £137,362;  electric  light,  machine-shop  wages,  and  assay 
expenses,  £30,822 ;  and  sulphuric  >  acid  and  zinc  separation,  £43,463. 
The  net  profit  for  the  year  was  £546,617.  Besides  the  mines  at  Broken 
Hill,  there  are  workings  at  Silverton  and  Thackaringa,  in  the  same  dis- 
trict. The  total  value  of  minerals  exported  from  the  Barrier  district 
during  1906  was  £2,187,926,  distributed  as  follows  : — Silver-lead  ore, 
concentrates,  and  slimes,  308,386  tons,  £1,987,542;  copper  ore,  681  tons, 
£6,077  ;  zinc  concentrates,  85,848  tons,  £182,793;  tin  ore,  15  cwt.,  £36; 
and  gold  contained  in  silver-lead  ores,  2,870  oz.,  £11,478. 

As  a  natural  consequence  of  the  success  of  the  Broken  Hill  mines, 
numbers  of  miners  were  attracted  to  the  district,  and  the  population, 
which  in  1883  consisted  of  only  a  few  station  hands,  had  risen  at  the  date 
of  the  1901  census  to  a  total  of  28,887  souls,  of  whom  6,320  men  were 
employed  in  and  about  the  mines.  The  population  of  the  municipality  is 
now  set  down  at  28,250,  and  8,457  persons  were  permanently  employed 
on  the  mines  at  the  end  of  1906.  As  evidencing  the  increased  activity 
now  being  displayed,  it  might  be  mentioned  that  at  no  time  in  the  history 
of  this  field  were  more  men  employed  than  during  1906,  when  the  average 
was  1,050  in  excess  of  that  for  the  previous  year.  The  aggregate  output 
of  the  mines,  including  the  Proprietary,  to  the  end  of  1906,  was  valued 
at  £37,812,000;  and  the  value  of  the  machinery  in  the  Barrier  district 
at  the  end  of  the  year  was  £891,934.  This  is  much  less  than  the  values 
previously  set  down,  the  reduction  being  chiefly  due  to  the  removal  of 
machinery  to  Port  Pirie,  where  the  smelting  operations  of  the  Pro- 
prietary Company  are  now  wholly  carried  out.  For  this  reason,  too,  the 
production  is  exported  chiefly  as  silver-lead  concentrates,  but  in  this 
respect  the  output  during  1906  has  experienced  a  sliglit  decrease  so  far  as 
quantities  are  concerned,  owing  to  fires  and  creeps  in  some  of  the  mines. 
The  year's  export  amounted  to  206,953  tons,  valued  at  £1,758,494,  as 
against  252,164  tons,  worth  £1,571,247,  in  1905.  Zinc  recovery  is  the 
all-important  question  at  the  present  time,  and  it  is  satisfactory  to 
record  that  the  output  of  zinc  concentrates  during  1906  amounted  to 
85,848  tons,  valued  at  £182,793,  or  about  two-and-a-quarter  times  the 
value  of  the  output  for  the  year  1903.  Notwithstanding  the  fact  that, 
for  the  reasons  referred  to  above,  the  quantity  sent  away  from  the  district 
during  1906  fell  short  of  that  exported  in  the  previous  year  by  7,995 
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tons,  the  total  value  of  the  concentrates  in  1905  only  exceeded  the  value 
obtained  in  1906  by  £56,  on  account  of  the  enhanced  prices  ruling 
during  the  latter  year.  Now  that  the  attempts  to  treat  the  by-products 
of  the  mines  have  at  last  been  successful,  the  importance  of  the  zinc 
industry  cannot  be  over-estimated  so  far  as  the  future  of  the  district, 
and,  indirectly,  the  whole  of  the  State,  is  concerned.  At  the  end  of  1904, 
there  were  more  than  5^  million  tons  of  slimes,  tailings,  and  other  by- 
products awaiting  re-treatment,  and  these  are  being  considerably  aug- 
mented month  by  month.  It  has  been  estimated,  on  the  basis  of  average 
assays,  that  these  immense  heaps  of  by-products  contain,  roughly  speak- 
ing, 34,000,000  oz.  of  silver,  380,000  tons  of  lead,  and  1,022,000  tons 
of  zinc. 

The  proximity  of  Silverton  and  the  Barrier  district  to  South  Aus- 
tralia could  not  fail  to  attract  the  attention  of  the  business  people  at 
Adelaide,  who  were  not  slow  to  realise  the  advantages  which  they  would 
obtain  by  attracting  towards  their  capital  the  traffic  of  a  region  of  such 
immense  wealth.  The  railway  system  of  South  Australia  was  imme- 
'  diately  extended  to  the  border,  and  a  tramway  was  laid  down  in  New 
South  Wales,  thus  connecting  the  town  of  Silverton  and  the  mines  of 
Broken  Hill  with  the  railway  to  Adelaide  and  Port  Pirie,  in  the  latter 
instance  reducing  the  land  carriage  by  some  70  or  80  miles. 

The  question  of  determining  the  metallic  contents  of  the  silver  and  silver- 
lead  ores  mined  in  this  State  has  always  been  one  of  great  difficulty 
owing  to  the  absence  of  sufficiently  reliable  data,  and  also  to  the  fact  that 
only  a  very  small  percentage  of  the  ore  won  is  treated  within  the  confines 
of  New  South  Wales.  The  figures  published  by  the  Broken  Hill  Proprie- 
tary company  have,  in  the  past,  enabled  rough  approximations  to  be 
made,  but  the  results  arrived  at  have  not  been  considered  satisfactory. 
For  the  past  four  years,  however,  the  Department  of  Mines  has  been 
enabled  to  collect  from  the  various  mine  managers,  smelting  companies, 
and  ore  buyers  in  Australia  particulars  of  the  metallic  contents  of  all 
New  South  Wales  ores  treated,  the  results  being  shown  below  : — 


Contents,  iui. 


1003. 


1904. 


1905. 


1V06. 


Silver  (fine  or.)  

Lead  (tons) 

Zinc  (tuns)  

Valae  of  above    £ 


0,480,689 

92,293 

286 

1,790.929 


7,751,667 

106,038 

299 

2.088,784 


6,804,934 

93,182 

544 

2,131,317 


6,675,410 

79,925 

1,008 

2,112,977 


In  addition  to  the  ore  treated  within  the  Commonwealth,  the  results  of 
which  are  shown  above,  concentrates  are  exported  to  Europe  for  treat- 
ment. The  quantity  and  value  of  these,  together  with  the  estimated 
gross  silver,  lead,  and  zinc  contents,  based  on  average  assays,  are  shown 
hereunder  : — 


Year. 

Conoentrates,  *c., 
exported. 

Estimated  MetalUc 
contents. 

Quantity. 

Amount 
received. 

Silver.      |       Lead. 

Zinc. 

1903 
1904 
1905 
1906 

tons. 

76,824 
140,464 
270,474 
165,151 

£ 

308.714 

642,125 

1,181,720 

1,876.834 

oz. 
1,736,512 
2.945,058 
3,480,561 
3,111,013 

tons. 
29.706 
59,507 
69,044 
5^,683 

tons. 

14,625 

22,318 

30.637 

33,427 

In  connection  with  the  above  figures  it  should  be  mentioned  that, 
although  the  metallic  contents  are  based  on  average  assays,  it  is  im- 
possible to  say  what  proportion  of  the  same  was  recovered. 
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From  the  two  prerioua  tables  it  will  be  seen  that  the  estimated 
quantities  of  silver,  lead,  and  zinc  con,tained  in  the  sulphide  ores  won 
during  the  last  four  years  are  as  follow  : — 


Yew. 

Sflrer. 

Lead. 

Ztno. 

1903 
1904 
1905 
1906 

fine  oz. 

8,226,201 
10,696,725 
10,285,495 

8,686,423 

tons. 
121,999 
165,545 
162,226 
138,608 

tons. 
14,911 
22,617 
31,181 
34,435 

37,894,844 

588,378 

103,144 

It  should,  however,  be  remembered  that  this  State  is  not  entitled  to  take 
credit  for  the  full  value  of  the  finished  product,  as  large  sums  are 
expended  outflide  New  South  Wales  in  extracting  the  silver,  lead,  and 
zinc.  For  this  reason,  the  production  of  silver  and  lead  is  set  down  at 
the  value  declared  to  the  Customs  authorities  of  the  quantities  exported. 

The  quantity  and  value  of  silver  end  silver-lead  ore  exported  from 
New  South  Wales  to  the  end  of  1906  are  shown  in  the  following  table : — 


surer. 

Silver-Bulpbfclefl.  Silver-lecMl.  and  Ore. 

Ymx, 

QuMitlty. 

ToUI 
Value. 

Qaaottty. 

Value. 

Value. 

Om. 

MetoL 

oz. 

£ 

tons 

tons 

£ 

£ 

Up  to  1881 
1882 

726,779 

178,405 

192 

5,025 

183,430 

38,618 
77,066 

9,024 

12 

360 

9,384 

1883 

16,488 

106 

1,625 

18.113 

1884 

93.660 
794,174 

19,780 

4.668 

123,174 

142,954 

1885 

159.187 

2,096 

191 

107,626 

266,813 

1886 

1,015,433 

197,544 

4,802 

294,485 

492,029 

1887 

177,308 

32,458 

12,530 

541,952 

574,410 

1888 

375,064 

66.668 

11,739 

18,162 

1.075,737 

1,142,405 

1889 

416,895 

72,001 

46,965 

34,580 

1.899,197 

1,971,198 

1890 

496,553 

95,410 

89,720 

41,320 

2,667.144 

2,762,554 

1891 

729,590 

1.34,850 

92.384 

55.396 

3.484.739 

3,619,589 

1892 

350,661 

56,884 

87,505 

45,860 

2.420.952 

2,477,836 

1893 

531,972 

78.131 

155,859 

58,401 

2.953.589 

3,031,720 

1894 

846,822 

94,150 

137,813 

42,513 

2.195.339 

2,289,489 

1895 

550,142 

81.858 

190,193 

29.687 

1.560.813 

1,642,671 

1896 

202,789 

26.518 

267,363 

19,573 

1.758.933 

1.785,451 

1897 

150,005 

16,711 

270.913 

18.105 

1.681,528 

1,698,239 

1898 

533.059 

59.278 

388,460 

10,109 

1,644,777 

1,704,055 

1899 

692,036 

76.913 

424,337 

20.290 

1,993,744 

2,070,657 

1900 

774.203 

90,243 

420,910 

17.928 

2,513,874 

2,604,117 

1901 

448.501 

50.484 

400,157 

16,921 

1,803,979 

1,854,463 

1902 

1.087.224 

105.360 

.365.646 

15,413 

1,334.819 

1,440,179 

19U3 

1,099,373 

113.755 

3:10,581 

18,483 

1.387.648 

1.501,403 

1904 

1.121.402 

123.256 

367,483 

29,737 

1,942.284 

2,065,540 

1905 

417.520 

52,196 

413.648 

27,799 

2.441.856 

2,494,052 

1906 

284.994 

36.431 

349,720 

22.218 

2,826,542 

2,862,973 

Total     

14,011,843 

2.043,983 

4,835,802 

542,616 

40,661,741 

42.705.724 

As  the  bulk  of  the  silver  has  been  exported  in  the  form  of  silver-lead 
bullion  and  ore,  it  is  impossible  to  ascertain  the  quantity  of  pure  silver 
won  except  for  the  last  four  years.      The  net  value  of  the  ores  won 
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dortng  these  years  is  aet  down  at  £8,923,966,  and  from  tbe  tables  already 
given  it  will  be  seen  that  the  estimated  gross  silver  and  lead  conteiUs 
amounted  to  37,894,844  oz.  fine,  and  588,378  tons  respectively,  but  cowing 
to  the  absence  of  similar  data  for  previous  years,  and  also  the  great 
improvements  effected  during  reoent  years  in  the  method  of  extraction 
and  treatment  of  the  ores  generally,  it  is  impossible  to  state  with  any 
degree  of  accuracy  the  metallic  contents  of  the  total  production  of  the 
State.  Owing  to  the  steady  fall  in  the  price  of  the  metal,  which  had 
already  set  in  before  the  <^>ening  up  of  the  Broken  Hill  mines,  and  which, 
after  a  slight  recovery  in  1890,  has  been  enormously  accentuated  by  the 
closing  of  the  Indian  mints  and  the  stoppage  of  purchases  by  the 
Government  of  the  United  States,  the  value  of  the  output  has  greatly 
diminished.  In  1890  the  price  of  silver  was  still  as  high  as  472d.  per  oz. 
standard;  in  1893,  when  the  Indian  mints  were  closed,  the  price 
was  35fd.,  and  this  fell  to  29d.  in  1894;  while  in  1898  the  average 
for  the  year  was  only  26f f d.  per  oz.,  the  slight  recovery  in  1895  and 
1896  having  been  more  than  lost.  An  improvement,  however,  took  place 
in  1899,  the  average  for  the  year  being  27i^d.  per  oz.,  and  this  was 
still  further  increased  during  1900,  when  the  average  price  obtained  was 
the  highest  since  1896,  viz.,  28Jd.  per  oz.,  ranging  from  27i^d.  early 
in  January  to  30|d.  in  October,  the  price  being  well  maintained  to  the 
close  of  the  year,  when  the  quotation  stood  at  29|d.  per  ounce.  In  1901 » 
however,  there  was  again  a  decline  in  price,  the  average  for  the  year 
standing  at  27 Ad.  The  fall  partially  paralysed  the  industry,  necessi- 
tating the  closing  down  of  all  but  the  largest  mines.  The  price  of  lead 
also  fell  disastrously  during  1901,  the  quotations  declining  steadily  from 
£16  2s.  6d.  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  to  £10  78.  6d.  for  the  last  week 
in  December. 

The  fall  in  the  price  of  lead  resulted  in  the  closing  down  of  several  of 
the  Barrier  mines  producing  low-grade  silver,  as  Uiese  oould  only  be 
worked  at  a  profit  while  the  price  of  lead  remained  at  a  satisfactory 
figure.  It  has  been  estimated  that  the  loss  to  the  total  mineral  production 
of  Australasia  occasioned  by  the  depreciation  in  silver  and  lead  amounted 
to  upwards  of  £800,000. 

During  1902  the  price  fell  much  below  the  previous  record  of  23fd., 
which  was  touched  in  1897,  the  lowest  quotation  being  21  Hd.  in 
November,  and  the  highest,  26 Jd.  in  January,  the  average  for  the  year 
being  24 Jd.,  the  lowest  on  record.  The  improvement  manifested  during 
the  closing  months  of  1902  was  not  maintained  in  the  earlier  part  of 
the  following  year,  but  although  the  lowest  quotation  on  record  21i-Jd» 
was  again  reached,  the  general  tendency  during  the  year  was  distinctly 
upwards,  and  in  October  as  high  as  28Jd.  was  quoted.  The  average  for 
the  year  worked  out  at  24|d.  Although  the  silver  market  during  1904 
was  very  active,  the  price  remained  remarkably  steady,  averaging  26gd. 
for  the  year.  Owing  to  the  declaration  of  war  between  Russia  and  Japan 
prices  quickly  rose  to  27Jd.  in  February,  but  heavy  sales  caused  a 
decline,  and  the  lowest  price  of  the  year  was  reached  in  April.  In  May, 
purchases  by  the  Indian  and  Panama  Governments  caused  spot  silver  to 
become  very  scarce,  and  prices  continued  to  rise  till  28  Ad.,  the  highest 
price  of  the  year,  was  reached  in  December.  There  were  considerable 
fluctuations  in  the  price  of  silver  during  1905,  and  quotations  ranged 
from  25i^8d.  to  SOj^^d.  The  latter  figure  was  quoted  several  times  in 
November  and  December,  the  enhanced  price  being  due  to  urgent  require- 
ments for  the  Indian  Government,  when  the  market  was  already  bare  of 
supplies.  During  1906,  however,  the  shipments  to  India,  even  after 
allowing  for  the  increase  in  value,  were  double  those  of  the  previous  year. 
The  closing  price  for  the  year  was  30  ^^d.,  but  within  the  first  week  of 
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ISO?  lids  bad  riMii  to  92fyd.  Bwring  1904  the  peMtron  of  feftd 
went  a  great  change  for  the  better,  the  closing  pric»  «l  £12  1^^  ddU 
contrasting  very  favourably  with  the  £1 1  58.  ruling  twelve  months  earlier^ 
The  prices  continued  to  incresae  during  1905  till  the  dOth  December, 
when  the  figures  reached  £17  2s.  6d.,  indicative  of  a  return  to  the  rate» 
ruling  in  the  years  1899  and  1900.  The  avenge  price  during  1906  wa» 
just  on  £17  7s.  per  ten,  the  closing  price  of  the  year  being  as  high  as* 
£20  per  ton.  Similar  satisiaotory  advances  are  recorded  regarding^ 
spelter,  the  average  annual  prioes  obtaimed  in  1904  and  two  subsequent 
years  being  £22  13s.  Id.,  £25  7s.  8d.,  and  £27  Is.  4d.  per  toi> 
respectively. 

The  number  of  miners  engaged  in  silver  and  silver-lead  mines  in  190S 
was  9,414,  and  the  average  value  of  mineral  won,  per  miner  engaged, 
was  £304  2s.  5d«  A  eom{>arison  witli  the  figures  of  the  previous  ten. 
years  is  afforded  by  the  foHowing  table,: — 


VataM  of  SUvwraad  Lead  woo. 

Y«tf. 

Minen. 

ToteL               1         Pot  Miner. 

No. 

£ 

£     8.     d. 

1996 

5,565 

1,785,451 

321    8    3 

1897 

6,204 

1,698,289 

273  14    8 

1898 

6.396 

1,704,066 

266    8    6 

1899 

7,893 

2,070,657 

262    6  10 

1900 

8,196 

2.604.117 

317  14    7 

1901 

6,298 

1,854,463 

294    9    1 

1902 

5,382 

1,440,179 

267  11  1» 

190a 

6.0S5 

1,501,403 

248  15    8 

1904 

7,071 

2,065.540 

292    2    3 

1905 

7,887 

2.494,052 

316    4    6 

1906 

9,414 

2,882.973 

304    2    5 

The  total  number  of  accidents  which  occurred  in  the  silver-miBCS  oF 
the  State  in  1906  was  53,  19  persons  losing  their  lives,  while  34  were- 
seriously  injured.     Cases  of  slight  injury  are  not  now  recorded. 

Operations  at  the  smelting  works  at  Dapto,  near  Lake  Dlawarra,  were 
suspeaded  in  March,  1905,  and  in  the  meantime  the  Australian  Smelting^ 
Corporation  (Limited),  has  acquired  the  works,  which  are  being  trans- 
lerred  to  a  mere  convenient  site  at  Port  Eembla.  The  old  plant  is  beii^ 
consider aUy  improved  and  increased,  and  will  embody  the  latest  metai^ 
lurgijcal  practice  in  the  smelting  of  ores.  Operations  will  be  resumed 
under  the  new  conditions  about  the  middle  of  1907,  and  the  Corporations 
has  secured  contracts  for  the  smelting  or  purchase  of  large  quantities  of 
silver 4ead  concentrates  for  a  period  of  five  years  from  the  end  o^  1907^^ 

The  works  of  the  Sulphide  Corporation  at  Cockle  Creek,  near  I^«wcactle> 
were  in  active  operation  during  the  year,  and  a  considerably  increased 
supply  of  ores  was  treated. 

The  work  performed  by  these  establishments  is  of  much  value  to  the- 
mining  community,  as  individual  miners  and  small  companies  are  enabled 
to  work  profitably  deposits  which  otherwise  would  require  the  expenditure 
of  large  sums  of  money. 

As  illustrating  the  extent  to  which  these  works  are  availed  of  by  miaera 
and  others  within  the  State,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  during  190^ 
the  Sulphide  Corporation  produced  28,667  fine  os.  of  gold,  l,290,8dT 
fine  oe.  of  silver,  and  19,762  tons  of  lead.  These  quantites  are  exclusive 
of  the  metals  recovered  from  imported  ores. 
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The  world's  production  of  silyer,  daring  the  ten  years  ended  1905,  is 
estimated  as  foUows  : — 


Ymt, 


1806  I   176,707,000  1901  174,851,000 

1897  182,081,000  1902  164,560,000 

1898  '   179,252,000  1903  173,222,000 

1899  177,837,000  1904  182,262,000 

1900  I   180,093,000  ,   1906  189,830,000 

Copper. 

The  principal  deposits  of  this  mineral  are  fonnd  in  the  central  part 
of  the  State,  between  the  Macquarie,  Began,  and  Darling  Rivers. 
Deposits  have  also  been  found  in  the  New  England  and  Southern  districts, 
as  well  as  at  Broken  Hill,  showing  that  the  mineral  is  widely  distributed. 
The  copper-mining  industry  is  one  of  considerable  importance,  and 
reached  its  highest  point  of  production  in  1906,  when  the  output  was 
valued  at  £789,527.  Up  to  1902,  the  year  of  highest  production  was 
1883,  when  copper  to  the  value  of  £472,982  was  recovered ;  but  from  this 
date,  however,  the  industry  rapidly  declined,  in  consequence  of  the  heavy 
fall  in  the  price  of  the  metal ;  indeed,  the  very  low  figure  reached  deterred 
many  from  embarking  in  operations  which  showed  every  promise  of 
success,  while  some  of  the  mines  which  had  been  worked  for  several  years 
were  closed.  In  1894,  the  production  was  only  valued  at  £63,617.  The 
principal  difficulty,  common  to  other  branches  of  the  mining  industry,  lay 
in  the  great  distance  of  some  of  the  chief  copper-mines  from  the  port  of 
shipment,  and  the  consequently  heavy  cost  of  land  carriage.  The  year 
1894,  however,  saw  the  lowest  point  of  depression  in  the  copper  market, 
the  average  price  for  the  year  being  only  £40  per  ton.  Prices  steadily 
increased  during  the  next  five  years,  the  advance  in  the  value  of  the  metal 
being  well  sustained  in  1900.  In  1901  and  1902,  however,  prices  greatly 
declined,  quotations  for  these  years  averaging  £G7  and  £52  lis.  6d. 
respectively.  The  average  price  for  1904  was  £59  7s.  6d.,  but  owing  to 
the  demand  created  by  the  cessation  of  hostilities  in  the  East,  and  the 
requirements  in  Europe  and  America  for  electrical  and  other  purposes, 
a  further  increase  was  recorded  in  1905,  when  the  average  price  was 
£69  28.  6d.  per  ton.  Notwithstanding  the  substantial  increase  in  the 
world's  production  of  copper  during  1906,  which  has  been  estimated  at 
no  less  than  708,800  tons,  it  has  been  confidently  asserted  that,  owing  to 
the  ever-increasing  demand  for  electrical  power,  consumption  has  out- 
stripped production,  and  stocks  in  producers'  hands  have  vanished.  It 
is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  there  has  been  a  continuance  of  high  rates 
throughout  1906  and  the  first  quarter  of  1907.  The  price  gradufdly  rose 
to  £86  28.  fid.  in  June,  1906,  and  although  it  receded  slightly  to  £78  lOs. 
in  the  middle  of  July,  the  upward  tendency  continued  to  the  end  of  the 
year,  when  £107  2b.  6d.  was  the  ruling  price.  This  was  further  increased 
to  £109  lOs.  in  March,  1907,  and  although  for  some  reason  there  has  since 
been  a  drop  to  £100,  it  is  not  expected,  owing  to  the  unprecedented 
demand  for  copper,  that  the  price  will  fall  below  this  figure,  as  it  would 
require  an  enormous  increase  in  production  to  send  the  price  down  to 
what  it  was  a  few  years  ago.  During  the  last  decade  copper-mining  has 
shown  very  satisfactory  progress,  and  the  average  production  is  much  in 
advance  of  any  other  similar  period.  During  1904,  the  output  was 
valued  at  £406,001,  as  compared  with  £462,640  for  the  previous  year, 
due  mainly  to  the  cessation  of  productive  work  at  one  of  the  principal 
mines  in  the  Burraga  district ;  but  conditions  have  decidedly  improved, 
and  the  mine  is  again  in  full  operation.     With  copper  at  such  a  high 
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figure,  it  was  only  to  be  expected  that  the  oiining  for  this  metal  would 
come  in  for  considerable  attention.  The  value  of  the  copper  production 
during  1905,  and  which  stood  as  a  record,  was  £527,403,  but  these  figures 
have  been  largely  exceeded  by  the  returns  for  1906,  when  the  production 
amounted  to  £789,527.  This  is  much  in  excess  of  the  value  of  the  output 
for  any  previous  year,  and  shows  the  extent  to  which  the  industry  has 
benefited  by  the  enhanced  price  of  the  metal.  During  the  year  the  Great 
Cobar  Mine  was  taken  over  by  a  new  company,  and  the  arrangements  now 
being  given  effect  to  for  the  augmenting  of  the  output  of  ores  are  a  happy 
augury  for  the  future  prosperity  of  Cobar.  The  other  established  mines 
in  the  Cobar-Nymagee  district  have  furnished  sjubstantial  outputs,  whife 
mention  has  to  be  made  of  the  interest  occasioned  by  the  discovery  of  the 
lode  in  the  Budgery  mine.  Several  promising  lodes  were  located  during 
the  year  in  various  parts  of  the  State,  and  many -of  the  old  mines,  owing 
to  the  sustained  high  price  of  copper,  have  been  reopened,  and  are  being 
remuneratively  worked,  so  that  the  general  outlook  is  exceptionally 
bright.  The  copper-lodes  of  New  South  Wales  contain  ores  of  a  very 
much  higher  grade  than  those  of  many  well-known  mines  worked  at  a 
profit  in  other  parts  of  the  world,  and,  with  a  fair  price,  should  return 
satisfactory  results.  The  net  export  of  copper,  which  is  taken  as  the 
production  of  the  State,  is  shown  below  from  the  year  1858  :  — 


Year. 

Value.     ' 

> 

Year. 

Value. 

1868  to  1876 

£ 
503,576 

1893 

£ 
73.287 

1877 

144,441 

1894 

63.617 

1878 

209,030    1 

1895 

136.969 

1879 

210,623    I 

1896 

197,814 

1880 

268,700 

1897 

283.174 

1881 

267,884 

1898 

272,686 

1882 

182,473    1 

1899 

395,451 

1883 

472,982 

1900 

425,301 

1884 

362,287 

1901 

412,292 

1885 

170.627 

1902 

307,806 

1880 

122,985 

1903 

462.640 

1887 

115,444    I 

1904 

406.001 

1888 

247,304 

1905 

627,403 

1889 

122,444 

1906 

789,527 

1890 

84,107    1 

1891 

119.195    1 

ToUl  ...£ 

8.472,629 

1892 

114.559 

The  more  important  mines  are  those  of  Cobar,  where  the  Great  Cobar 
mine,  which  recommenced  work  early  in  1894,  raised  in  the  following 
year  37,845  tons  of  ore,  yielding  1,703  tons  of  smelted  copper;  in  1896, 
66,431  tons  of  ore,  yielding  2,650  tons  of  smelted  copper,  valued  at 
£107,200;  and  in  1897,  64,820  tons  of  ore,  yielding  2,462  tons  of 
smelted  copper,  valued  at  £108,306.  Similar  information  for  subsequent 
years  is  not  available,  but  in  the  division  of  which  the  Great  Cobar  is  the 
principal  mine,  3,514  tons  of  refined  copper,  valued  at  £178,900,  were 
obtained  during  1898,  and  3,794  tons,  valued  at  £265,580,  in  1899. 
During  1900,  the  total  quantity  of  copper-ore  raised  was  111,783  tons, 
which  yielded  3,538  tons  of  refined  copper,  valued  at  £251,460,  8,462  oz. 
of  gold,  valued  at  £33.848,  and  60,112  oz.  of  silver,  valued  at  £6,762; 
the  total  value  being  £292,070. 
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The  output  ^  metals  from  this  dktriet  during  Idie  last  six  years  is 
•flhovn  hereunder : — 


Iteteto. 

1001. 

1002. 

19Q3. 

18U4. 

1M6. 

um. 

43old    

£ 
145,146 
6,114 
192,989 

£ 
90,209 
3,688 
180,80f 

£ 
266,355 
5,089 
2S1,242 

£ 
262,213 
5,033 
236,510 

£ 
231,418 

9,366 
444,868 

3,000 

£ 
224^052 

JSilver 

^Jamoor    

10,034 
916,^9 

xSr...;:.::;:::::;:: 

17,416 

Tnf^l. 

343,249 

224,699 

492,686 

603,756 

688,642 

767,822 

im  other  portions  of  the  Cobar  district  considerable  activity  has  been 
displayed.  At  Nymagee  Tery  satisfactory  progress  was  made,  and 
'Copper  to  the  value  of  i>l 94,895  was  produced  during  the  last  two  years. 

incivased  yields  have  also  been  contributed  by  the  mines  at  Shuttletcm 
^nd  Bee  Mountain.  Recent  developments  favour  the  opinion  that  the 
^luriferous  copper  ores  at  the  Cobar  gold-mines  and  other  mines  will 
Mt  no  distant  date  be  worked  in  conjunction  with  one  or  other  of  ibe 
ritsher  copper  mines  of  ihe  district. 

The  Mount  Hope  mine,  which  had  been  shut  down  for  four  years,  re- 
opened early  in  the  year,  and  recovered  copper  to  the  extent  of  £14,672. 
The  Lloyd  copper-mine,  in  the  Burraga  district,  treated  some  60,000 
tons  of  material,  and  obtained  1,223  tons  of  copper,  valued  at  £100,000. 
The  production  during  1905  was  valued  at  £82,076. 

The  total  number  of  miners  engaged  in  copper-mining  in  1906  was 
-3,047,  as  against  2,171  in  1905,  1,850  in  1904,  1,810  in  1903,  and  1,699 
in  1902.  It  may  be  mentioned  that  the  number  of  men  finding  employ- 
jnent  in  1896  was  only  810;  this  figure  rapidly  increased  to  3,334  in 
1900,  but  fell  away  to  2,964  in  1901,  and  1,699  in  1902.  There  were 
three  fatal  accidents  recorded  in  copper-mining  in  1906,  and  thirteen 
jHiners  were  seriously  injured. 

Tin. 
Lode  tin  occurs  principally  in  the  granite  country  and  stream  tin 
under  the  basaltic  formation  in  the  extreme  north  of  the  State — at 
Tenterfield,  Emmaville,  Tingha,  and  in  other  districts  of  New  England. 
"The  metal' has  also  been  discovered  in  the  Barrier  district,  at  Poolamacca 
And  Euriowie;  near  Bombala,  in  the  Monaro  district;  at  Gundle,  near 
Xempsey;  at  Jingellic,  on  the  Upper  Murray;  at  Dora  Dora,  on  the 
Upper  Murray;  and  in  the  valley  of  the  Lachlan;  but  in  none  of  these 
districts  has  it  been  worked  to  any  extent.  Although  the  first  discovery 
was  made  by  the  Rev.  W.  B.  Clarke  as  far  back  as  1853,  the  opening  of 
^in-fields  did  not  take  place  until  the  year  1872.  The  value  of  production 
since  that  date  has  been  as  follows : — 


Y«ur. 

1         Value. 

1           Year. 

Value. 

Tear. 

Vatoe. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1372 1#  1876 

1,295,006 

1887 

311,680 

1698 

45^688 

1877 

248,906 

1888 

309,510 

1899 

90,468 

1878 

214,613 

1889 

207,670 

1900 

142.724 

1879 

256,282 

1890 

179.057 

1901 

76,544 

1880 

354,353 

1891 

133,968 

1902 

50,988 

1881 

568,795 

1898 

152,994 

1903 

150,906 

1882 

541,413 

1893 

126,114 

1904 

188,877 

18^ 

448,887 

1894 

8534 

1905 

226,110 

1884 

281,186 

1895 

87,937 

1906 

255,744 

1885 

308,760 

1996 

68,546 
49,900 

188t 

2n,545 

IW 

TotaL..£ 

7,T44,588 
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It  will  lie  «eftn  thatttin  has  <x>ttli!ihuted,  in  a  very  oaiuii«ietahlft  degsee^ 
to  tiiA  total  iMrodiMtiMi  ai  the  miaaral  iraaltk  0^  tke  .Stete^  anS  ta 
point  qI  ralite  its  aggregate  yie]:d  staads  ia  4he  filtk  piaoe — naxt  to  gold, 
oaai^  silTer»  adwi  eoptp^.      From  the  epenitig^  of  the  fiekit  the  parod«:^tMNi 
iaoi-eased  rapidfy  down  to  1M1»  whm  in  value  it  alnioct  equmUed  the 
CMtpttt  oC  g<M  for  the  year,  and  waa  but  alightly  behind  ooal.     In  188i2» 
Aa  prodnctiim  waB.Taltted  at  £54X,413»  being  only  J^,7,000  leas  thML  in 
1881 ;  but  after  th^t  year,  owing  to  protracted  dry  seaaons^  which  in  many 
cases   prevented  joining  operations^   combined  with  the  eomparatively 
low    price   of    the   metal,    the   value   of   the   output   fell    considerably, 
and  in  1898  only  represented  the  nnaU  sum  of  ^£45,838.     From  1899 
onwards,  the  high  prices  obtained  for  tin  had  a  very  stimulating  effect 
upon  the  industry,  and  but  for  the  years  1901  and  1902,  when  production 
was  greatly  interfered  with  by  the  severe  drought,  which  retarded  washing 
operations,  a  steady  increase  has  been  maintained,  till  the  value  of  the  pro- 
duction during  1906 — £255,744 — exceeded  that  of  any  year  since  1888, 
Prior  to  1905  the  year  of  highest  average  price  was  1900,  when  the  pro- 
duction reached  £142,724,  showing  an  increase  of  £S2,242  over  that  of 
the  previous  year ;  but  this  was  due  entirely  to  the  enhanced  price  of  the 
Bwtal,  as  t^  aetaal  quantity  of  stream  tin  and  are  was  eonsvdarably 
htkm  the  production  of  tortaer  years.      In  W9^^  Hie  average  waa  o»ly 
£59  10s.,  the  lowest  during  the  last  quarter  of  a  century;  but  during  the 
next  four  years  this  rapidly  increased  to  £133  lis.  6d.,  and  although  it 
again  fell  to  £118  12s.  6d.,  the  following  year  the  price  rose  again,  and 
stood  at  £120  14s.  6d.  in  1902,  £127  in  1903,  £126  10s.  in  1904,  and 
£142  3s.  6d.  in  1905.     The  metal,  however,  made  a  further  advance  in 
price  during  1906,  and  quickly  rose  to  the  record  price  of  £214  ia  May 
ii  thiat  year,  since  which  time  the  quotations  have  ranged  from  £166  to 
£198  10s.»  the  price  of  the  metal  on  18tlx  March,  1907,  being  £I88.L5a.» 
aa  oompared  with  £134  5s.  two  years  earlier. 

The  output  of  the  metal  during  each,  of  the  years  subsequent  to  1889 
ahows  a  conaiderable  falling-ofiE  when  compared  with  that  recorded  during 
the  years  prior  to  that  da^,  but  the  decrease  is  due>  to  a  large  extant, 
t^  tduB  exhauation  of  the  shallow  deposits  of  stream  tin.  The  deep  depoaita 
and  the  tin-lodes,  however,  have  aa  yet  scarcely  been  touched^  nearly  all 
the  naetal  hitherto  produced  having  been  taken  from  alluvial  depoaita. 
After  careful  surveys.  Professor  Pavid  has  stated  his  belief  that  nuxobera 
of  deep  channels  or  leads,  covered  over  by  basalt,  are  still  lying  undis- 
turbed ;  and  the  future  of  the  industry  in  the  State,  with  the  improvement 
in  the  price  of  the  metal,  may  be  hopefully  regarded.  The  increased 
production  during  recent  years  is  due  to  the  activity  that  has  cbarae* 
terised  tin-mining  on  the  various  fields  throughout  the  State  owing  ta 
the  satisfactory  prices  obtained.  A  feature  of  the  industry  is  the  succeaa 
achieved  by  the  operations  of  the  dredges.  The  principal  leads  worked 
during  1906  were  at  Tingha;  at  Elsmere»  in  the  InvereU  district;  at  the 
Mann  River,  near  Glen  Innes;  at  Vegetable  Creek,  near  EmmaviUe;  at 
Deepwater ;  and  at  Wilson's  Downfall.  The  only  lodes  worked  are  at  the 
Ottery  Mine,  and  at  Torrington  and  Silent  Grove,  in  the  Deep  water 
division.  The  Ottery  Mine,  at  which  practically  the  only  mining  for 
lode-tin  of  any  extent  has  been  done  in  the  State,  is  situated  at  Tent 
Hill,  in  the  £mmaville  district.  Although  the  mine  has  been  worked 
continuously  for  more  than  twenty  years  with  satisfactory  results,  it  waa 
shut  down  early  in  1906,  as  it  is  generally  considered  that  the  lode 
has  now  cut  out.  Dredging  for  tin-ore  has  now  become  a  firmly-estab- 
Rshed  industry,  and  during  1906  twenty-seven  pump  dredges,  operating 
on  the  stanniferous  gravels  in  the  Tingha  and  InvereU  divisions,  recovered 
943  tons  of  stream  tin,  valued  at  £110,582.  Two  plants  operating  on 
Wylie  Creek,  near  Wilson's  Downfall,  obtained  58  tons  of  stream  tin  as 
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the  result  of  the  year's  work;  the  Talue  is  set  down  at  J&6»345.  There 
were  also  several  smaller  plants  operating  in  the  Glen  Innes,  Bendemeer, 
and  German  ton  divisions,  and,  in  addition,  a  quantity  of  stream  tin 
was  saved  by  several  of  the  gold  dredges.  In  all,  tin-ore  to  the  extent  of 
1,032  tons,  valued  at  £120,661,  was  recovered  during  1906,  an  increase 
in  value  of  £69,757  being  shown  as  compared  with  the  output  from  this 
source  in  the  previous  year.  Within  the  thirty-five  years  that  have 
elapsed  since  the  opening  of  the  tin-fields,  the  value. of  the  net  export, 
which  is  taken  as  the  production,  has  been  £7,744,509. 

In  the  alluvial  tin-fields  of  Tingha  and  Emmaville,  the  number  of 
Chinese  engaged  in  this  industry  has  in  some  years  greatly  exceeded  that 
of  the  Europeans.  In  190G,  however,  the  Chinese  at  Emmaville  numbered 
only  180,  whilst  the  Europeans  numbered  750;  at  Tingha,  1,580  Euro- 
peans and  300  Chinese  were  engaged  in  tin-mining.  The  total  number 
of  miners  employed  in  tin-mining  in  the  State  was  3,795,  viz.,  3,157 
Europeans  and  638  Chinese,  of  whom  634  were  employed  in  the  Northern 
districts.  In  1905,  2,212  Europeans  and  672  Chinese  were  engaged  in 
the  industry. 

Three  fatalities  occurred  during  1906  in  tin-mining,  one  of  which 
was  in  connection  with  dredging;  there  was  only  one  serious  accident 
recorded. 


Iron. 

Iron  is  widely  diffused  throughout  the  State,  and  occurs  principally  in 
the  form  of  magnetite,  brown  hematite  or  goethite,  limonite,  and  bog- 
iron.  Deposits  of  chrome  iron  are  also  found.  Magnetite  is  the  richest 
of  all  the  iron  ores,  and,  when  pure,  contains  a  little  over  72  per  cent,  of 
available  metallic  iron,  though  it  is  not  often  found  reaching  this  very 
high  percentage.  These  ores  are  widely  distributed  throughout  New 
South  Wales.  The  results  of  a  number  of  analyses  made  from  deposits 
at  Brown's  Creek,  in  the  county  of  Bathurst,  where  veins  were  opened  out 
a  few  years  ago,  show  that  the  samples  of  ore  yielded  from  48*83  to  61*30 
per  cent,  of  metallic  iron.  At  Wallerawang,  a  variety  of  garnet,  con- 
taining a  large  percentage  of  metal,  occurs  in  conjunction  with  the  ore 
in  the  veins,  which  is  described  as  "  extremely  well  adapted  for  reduction 
in  the  blast  furnace."  Brown  hematite  or  goethite  occurs  in  very  exten- 
sive deposits  in  the  Blue  Mountain  and  Macquarie  Ranges,  the  principal 
centres  so  far  explored  being  situated  at  Mittagong,  Picton,  Berrima, 
Cadia  (near  Orange),  Lithgow  Valley,  Wallerawang,  in  the  Rylstone  and 
Mudgee  districts,  and  in  the  vicinity  of  Port  Stephens.  The  result  of  a 
number  of  analyses  of  this  kind  of  ore  denotes  that  it  is  very  rich  in 
metallic  iron,  containing  a  proportion  of  42'69  to  64' 48  per  cent.,  and  in 
the  majority  of  cases  over  45  per  cent,  of  metal.  A  sample  of  hematite 
from  the  Maitland  district  contained  60*83  per  cent,  of  metallic  iron.  A 
sample  of  brown  hematite  from  Mount  Pleasant,  near  Wollongong, 
analysed  during  1891,  gave  54*28  per  cent,  of  iron.  The  value  of  these 
deposits  is  enhanced  by  their  almost  invariable  occurrence  in  proximity 
to  limestone  and  coal  beds.  It  is  fortunate,  also,  that  the  main  lines,  of 
railway  pass  through  the  regions  where  the  deposits  are  most  easily 
worked. 

Limonite — a  variety  of  brown  hematite — occurs  principally  at  Lithgow, 
Eskbank,  and  Bowenfels,  in  the  Blue  Mountains;  in  several  parts  of  the 
Hunter  River  coal-field ;  and  at  Bulli,  in  the  Illawarra  district.  This  ore 
is  usually  found  very  rich  in  metal,  and  contains  an  average  of  over 
50  per  cent,  of  iron,  while  the  English  clay  bands,  which  are  mostly 
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carbonates,  only  contain  about  30  per  cent,  of  metallic  Bubatanoe.  It 
occurs  in  lenticular  layers  of  no  great  extent,  in  the  Coal  Measures. 
Bog-iron  ore,  which  is  impure  limonite,  is  found  principally  at  Mitta- 
gong ;  and  assays  of  this  ore  gare  an  arerage  percentage  of  metal  of  more 
than  45  per  cent. 

The  following  table,  taken  from  a  report  furnished  during  1905  by 
Mr.  E.  F.  Pittman,  Government  Geologist,  gives  the  description  and 
estimated  quantity  of  iron-ore  available  in  the  various  districts  of  New 
South  Wales  where  the  deposits  occur  : — 


District 

Dwoription  of  Ore. 

Ettimated 

miniiBuni 

qusnttty  of 

Ore. 

Bredalbane 

Brown  ore  and  hematite  

carbonate  ore. 
Hematite  and  brown  ore   

tons. 
700,000 
30,000,000 

3,000,000 
1,610,000 

100,000 

Cftdia 

Carcoar  

Chalybeate     Spring  —  Deposits    of 
Southern  Distnot. 

Brown  ore  *. 

Magnetic  ore 

Oonlbum    

Brown  ore 

1,022,000 
120,000 

Gulgong 

Magnetic  ore 

Manduraraa  and  Woodstock 

Brown  ore 

609,000 

Brown  01^  and  hematite  .... 

40,000 
150,000 
150,000 

Mudsee 

Newbridge,  Blayney,  and  Orange 

Queanbey an  (Paddy's  Point) 

Brown  ore  and  maimetic  oro 

Magnetic  ore .*..... , , . 

1,000,000 
443,000 
200,000 

Rylstofie  and  Cudgegong  

Brown  ore 

Wallenwang  and  Fiper^  Flat 

Williams  and  Kamah  Rivers 

Titaniferons  magnetioore  

1,073,000 

Wingello    

Aluminous  ore 

3,000,000 

Total 

53,017,000 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  that  the  Cadia  ironstone  beds — 14  miles 
from  Orange — have  proved  the  most  extensive  yet  examined.  The  ore 
comprises  two  classes,  oxidised  and  unoxidised,  the  former  of  which 
consists  of  hematite  and  magnetite,  and  contains  from  57  to  61  per  cent. 
of  metallic  iron.  A  large  proportion  of  the  ore  is  of  excellent  quality 
and  suitable  for  the  manufacture  of  steel  by  the  ordinary  Bessemer  and 
other  acid  processes,  and  compares  favourably  with  some  of  the  best 
American  ores. 

The  deposits  at  Carcoar  include  b^own  ore,  hematite,  and  magnetite. 
It  is  estimated  that  at  least  3  million  tons  of  ore  are  in  sight,  and  it  is 
probable  that  the  deposit  is  capable  of  yielding  10,000,000  tons,  or  even 
a  larger  quantity.  The  ore  contains  from  52*67  per  cent,  of  metallic 
iron,  and  it  is  stated  that  it  could  be  smelted  at  Lithgow  at  a  cost  not 
exceeding  £2  83.  per  ton,  inclusive  of  carriage.  At  Lithgow  there  is 
abundance  of  cheap  coal,  and  good  limestone  can  also  be  obtained  in 
large  quantities  in  the  locality. 

None  of  the  other  States,  with  the  exception  of  Tasmania,  possesses 
deposits  of  iron-ore  approaching  in  extent  or  richness  those  of  New  South 
Wales.  It  is  therefore  probable  that  at  some  future  time  this  State  will 
become  the  great  seat  of  the  iron  industry  of  Australia.  The  chief 
obstacle  in  the  way  of  development,  even  where  the  coal  necessary 
for  smelting  the  ore  can  easily  be  obtained,  has  been  the  relation 
of  cost  to  market  value.     Pig-iron  and  its  manufactures  have  been  im- 
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ported  txuoB  cheaply  than  it  usas  pOBsSble  to  pxtodnoe  ^hent  lovtXLjy  oi 
thnolcve,  despite  the  efforts  made  from  tiztie  to  time  to  stimulate  the 
iDdueiry,  little  has  been  aeoemplii^d  j«(t.  Reeentfy,  bowever,  in  mpike  of 
the  ijnereaaed  pi»odciet»OQ  o«mwqiietrt  cm  the  adranee  in  pricee  in  Eiiglaad» 
Europe,  and  America,  there  has  been  such  an  expansion  i»  caiwumptioa 
that  the  opportunity  seems  favouirable  for  working  the  extensiire  depesits 
of  iron-ore  in  Kew  South  Wales  and  the  neighbouring  States.  Irom  axMl 
coal  Qonstitute  the  basis  of  all  large  industries  and  manufactmres  and 
where,  as  in  New  South  Wales,  tiie  iron-ore  is  to  be  found  in  close 
proximity  to  the  coal  necessary  for  smelting,  the  locally  produced  article 
should  Se  cheaper  than  the  imported.  It  has  been  stated  that  iron  can 
be  .pi«odiiced  at  a  cost  ranging  from  £2  lOs.  to  £3  10s.  per  ton;  it  is 
reasonable  therefore  to  hope  for  a  development  of  the  industry  in  the  near 
future. 

For  many  years  the  establishment  of  iron  smelting  works  in  New  South 
Wales  has  been  spoken  ol,  and  in  1890  public  attention  in  England  iraa 
dratm  to  the  possibility  of  manufacturings  iron  here,  and  a  mining 
expert  was  sent  out  from  that  country  to  inspect  the  iron,  lime,  and  coal 
d^KMuts,  and  to  report  upon  the  probable  cost  of  establishing  the  industry 
in  the  State,  but  the  visit  was  without  result,  althovg^  the  report  is 
believed  to  have  been  favourable.  The  iron  ores  at  Carcoar  were  not 
inspected  by  the  expert,  and  it  is  stated  that  these  deposits,  through  their 
extent,  quality,  and  proximity  to  coal  and  limestone  are  the  most  impor- 
tant in  New  South  Wales*  In  1897  it  seemed  as  if  the  project  for  esta^ 
fishing  works  for  the  manuf a<?ture  of  iron  would  take  practical  ^lape, 
and  negotiations  for  the  promotion  of  a  company  in  England  were  well 
under  way  when  they  were  interrupted  by  the  death  of  the  prime  mover. 
Sdbsequently  a  proposal  was  made  by  the  Blythe  River  Iron  CoBftpany  of 
Tannaaia  for  the  erection  of  large  iron  and  ste^  smelting  worics  at 
Sydney,  provided  that  the  State  Government  agreed  to  take  100,000  tons 
«f  s^eel  rails,  during  a  period  of  four  years.  The  proposal  was  not 
oarrieci  out  for  various  reasons,  but  mainly  on  account  of  the  price  to  be 
paid  being  subject  to  market  fluctuations  in  Great  Britain  and  America! 
The  Grovemment  subsequently  received  three  private  offers  for  the  manu- 
faoture  of  steel  raik.  One  was  from  a  combined  local  and  English  firm, 
ilie  eed^nd  from  the  Blythe  River  Company,  and  the  third  from  an 
Amerioan  syndicate.  Nothing,  however,  was  done  in  the  ma^r.  During' 
1905,  the  question  of  the  kcal  manufaoture  of  iron  and  steel  waa  so 
far  advanoed  that  the  Go^vernmeni  entered  into  an  agremnent  with  the 
fim  of  W.  Saadford,  Ltd.,  for  the  manufacture,  supply,  and  (telivery 
of  all  pig-iron,  rolled  steel,  and  iron  required  during  a  period  of  seven 
years.  This  necessitated  the  establishment  of  blast  furnaces,  and  the 
erection  of  machinery  and  plant  fcrr  the  conversion  of  iron-ore  into  pig- 
iron  and  rolled  steel  and  iron,  and  capable  of  supplying  all  the  materials 
included  in  the  contract.  Though  the  contracting  firm  is  at  liberty  to 
use  10  per  cent,  of  imported  pig-iron  in  the  manufacture  of  the  various 
materials,  it  has  been  stated  that  only  New  South  Wales  iron-ore,  coal, 
limestone,  and  other  fluxes  will  be  utilised.  The  preparatory  work  neces- 
sary before  smelting  operations  could  be  commenced  was  at  once  proceeded 
with,  and  so  satisfactory  has  been  the  progress  in  this  direction  that  the 
Mast  furnaoe  was  formally  opened  by  the  Premier,  the  Hon.  J.  H.  Car- 
nuthers,  en  the  13th  May,  1907,  in  the  presenoe  of  a  repreeeatati^a 
gathering  of  prominent  citiwns,  who  witnessed  the  various  processes  ia 
connection  with  the  mantsfacture  of  pig-iron.  The  output  of  ^m  fomnoe 
ifl  estimated  at  about  700  tons  per  week,  and  to  aooemplish  thia  it  it 
ealculated  that  1,400  tons  of  ore,  3M  tons  of  limestone,  and  75^  tons  of 
ooke  will  be  required. 
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Coincident  with  the  date  on  n^kidk  the  contract  for  the  manufacture 
of  pig-iron  began — 2l8t  October,  1905 — the  Clyde  Engitteeriftg  C«iii|^aiy'B 
contract  for  the  coiurtructioo  of  60  gpods  and  paaaeoger  cSkgiD^i  com^ 
meojoed.  In  view  of  the  aational  wgnificapce  which  ikttac^aa  to  the 
aiicoesa  of  both  these  inranjched  9t  a  ipro^  induatry,  bo  far  aa  the  people 
of  New  South  W<Ue«  and  the  other  States  are  oonoemed^  it  ia  gratiljiBg 
io  be  ablA  to  record  that  the  outpouring  of  pig^iicwL  f rona  tiie  blast  f imuboe 
at  Lithgaw  was.  atfoomplishisd  but  a  few  days  pvevioos  tia  the  oomplal^iaB 
of  the  tost  l(MK)uoti¥e. 

The  first  iron  works  in  New  South  Wales  were  established  in  1852  at 
Fitzroy,  near  Mittagong,  where  there  were  sereral  deposits  of  ezceUesojt 
brown  ore,  or  limonite^  which  owe  their  origin  to  chalybeate  springs. 
Coal  seams  underlie  the  deposits^  and  limestone  is  obtainable  within  40 
miles.  Smelting  operations  were  carried  on  intermittently,  and  sonoe 
pig-iron  was  produced,  but  in  1855  the  works  were  closed  down  aa  the 
undertaking  was  unprofitable.  They  were  reopened  in  1864,  and  during 
this  and  the  two  following  years  considerable  progress  was  made,  A 
quantity  of  iron  was  produced,  and  many  castings  were  made.  .  Amongst 
the  latter  were  gas-pipes,  bridge  ^ylinders^  and  girders,  which  were  made 
from  iron  smelted  from  the  ore,  and  taken  direct  to  the  mould,  wtthavit 
first  making  it  into  pig-iron.  In  1875  the  works  were  taken  over  by 
the  Bessemer  Steel  and  Haematite  Iron  and  Coal  Company,  but  after 
producing  3,242  tons  of  pig-iron«  opavations  were  discontinued.  Some 
samples  of  ore,  coal,  and  limestone  obtained  in.  this  district,  with  pig- 
iron  and  castings  manufactured  therefrom,  were  exhibited  .at  the  la^ 
Mining  Exhibition  in  London,  and  obtained  a  first  award.  Wosks  lor 
the  manufacture  of  iron  from  ore  were  established  at  Eskbank,  near 
Lithgow,  where  red  siliceous  one,  «neraging  22  per  cent.,  and  brown 
hematite,  yielding  50  per  oent.  ol  metaUic  iron,  were  suoeessluUy  treated. 
Abundance  of  coal  and  limestone  are  found  in  the  neighbourhood. 
Smelting  operations  were  oommeneed  in  Ootober,  1875,  and  abfut  22,009 
tons  of  pig-^ijon  were  produced.  This  establishment,  howerer,  for  some 
time  abandoned  the  maauflEusture  of  pig-iron,  for  which  it  was  originally 
built.  Prior  to  the  erection  of  the  blast  fumaoo'  alxieady  referred  to  in 
this  chapter,  the  work  carried  on  consisted  of  the  re^rolling  of  old  rails^ 
and  the  manufacture  of  iron  bars,  rods,  and  nails,  and  of  ordinary  cast- 
ings. The  quantity  m  manuf  aotujred  tO'  tiie  end  of  1906  was  128,056  tons, 
Talued  «t  £1,272,501. 

Large  quantities  of  iron  ore  haare  been  raised  from  the  deposits  situated 
in  the  liar ulan,  Croulbum,  Bredalbane,  Mittagong,  and  Carooax  diBtricta, 
and  despatched  to  the  smelting  works  at  Dapto  and  Cockle  Creek,  ^riiofe 
it  has  been  used  as  flux,  the  gold  contents  of  the  ore  helping  to  defray 
the  extra  cost  of  railway  carriage.  During  1903,  22,120  tons  of  iron- 
atone,  valued  at  £15,834,  were  raised  and  sent  away  from  Coombing 
Paork,  C&rooAJr,  Marulan,  Pioton,  and  Peak  Hill,  as  compared  wiik 
13,555  tons^  yalued  at  £10,690  in  1902.  The  quantity  raised  in  1904, 
boweyer,  was  only  8,661  tona,  rained  at  £6,626,  and  the  output  was 
further  diminished  in  1905,  when  it  was  only  6,801  tons,  rained  at  £4,52S. 
This  deoreasad  output  is  partly  due  to  the  closing  down  of  the  smelting 
works  at  Dapto.  Only  935  tons,  ralued  at  £723,  were  mined  during 
1906  for  use  at  the  Cockle  Creek  Smelting  Works.  The  establishment  of 
ironworks  at  Eskbank  should  be  responuble  for  a  greatly  inoreaaed 
output  in  the  near  future.  Parcels  of*  iron  oxide  continue  to  be  sent 
from  the  Fitsroy  and  other  ironstone  deposits  in  the  Mittagong  and  Port 
Vaoquarie  districts  to  the  Tarions  gas-works  of  the  Australian  States  and 
New  Zealand,  where  it  is  used  in  purifying  gas. 
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Ahtihont. 
Deposits  of  antimony  occur  in  the  State  in  various  places,  chiefly  in 
the  Annidale,  Bathurst,  and  Rylstone  districts;  and  at  Bowravilie,  on 
the  North  Coast.  The  principal  centre  of  this  industry  is  at  Hill- 
grove,  near  Armidale,  where  the  Eleanora  Mine,  one  of  the  richest  in  the 
State,  is  situated.  The  output  during  1906  was  mainly  confined  to  this 
district,  where  it  is  found  that  the  metal  can  be  profitably  extracted  owing 
to  its  association  with  gold.  The  results  of  a  number  of  analyses  of 
anfimony  ore,  made  by  the  authorities  of  the  Geological  Museum,  show 
from  16*5  to  79*45  per  cent,  of  metal;  but,  notwithstanding  these 
encouraging  assays,  the  price  has  never  until  recently  been  sufficiently 
high  to  stimulate  production  to  any  extent.  '  During  1906  the  value 
locally  of  50  per  cent,  ore  rose  quickly  from  £10  10s.  per  ton  to  £25  in 
May,  and  for  the  remainder  of  the  year  the  price  fluctuated  between  that 
amount  and  £30  per  ton.  The  satisfactory  price  of  the  metal  was  the 
cause  of  numerous  long-abandoned  claims  being  reoccupied,  and  mining 
operations  were  carried  on  with  great  activity  throughout  the  year  on  the 
Hillgrove  field,  and  also  at  Bowraville,  where  several  leases  have  been 
taken  up.  Prospectors  were  successful  in  obtaining  small  quantities  of 
ore  in  the  Bingara,  Barraba,  and  Nundle  divisions,  and  at  Lionsville,  in 
the  Copmanhurst  district.  A  considerable  quantity  of  ore  was  r^iised 
some  years  ago  at  the  Corangula  mines,  in  the  Maoleay  district,  but  these 
are  at  present  closed  down.  Lodes  have  also  been  opened  and  partly 
worked  near  Nambucca,  Drake,  Gulgong,  and  Razorback.  The  value  of 
antimony  raised  during  1906  was  £52,645,  as  compared  with  £5,221  in 
1905.,  The  total  quantity  raised  up  to  the  end  of  1906  is  set  down  at 
14,364  tons,  valued  at  £253,279. 

Makoanbsb. 

Deposits  of  manganese  ore  have  been  discovered  in  various  parts  of 
New  South  Wales.  Pyrolusite,  in  the  form  of  black  oxide  and  man- 
ganese dipxide,  occurs  principally  in  the  Bathurst  districts  and  at  Ben- 
demeer.  Wide  veins  have  also  been  found  in  the  Glen  Innes  district, 
near  the  Newton-Boyd  road.  Some  of  the  specimens  analysed  have  yielded 
a  yery  high  percentage  of  metal;  but  the  demand  for  manganese  in  the 
State  is  very  trifling,  and  until  a  foreign  market  is  found,  or  local 
manufactories  requiring  the  metal  spring  up,  the  rich  deposits  of  this 
ore  will  remain  comparatively  untouched.  The  ore  is  found  extensively 
in  conjunction  with  iron  in  coal  and  limestone  country,  and  often 
contains  a  small  percentage  of  cobalt. 

The  value  of  manganese  raised  to  the  end  of  1906  is  set  down  at 
£1,655,  the  last  year  of  production  being  1903,  when  only  72f  tons, 
valued  at  £254,  were  raised. 

Bismuth. 
Bismuth  is  found  associated  with  molybdenum  and  gold,  in  quartr- 
veins,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Glen  Innes,  where  the  quantity  raised 
has  been  chiefly  obtained.  The  principal  mines  are  situated  at  Kings- 
gate,  where  the  mineral  occurs  in  a  granite  formation,  associated  with 
molybdenum^  mispickel,  and  tin.  The  total  quantity  of  this  metal 
exported  during  1906  was  25  tons,  valued  at  £5,700.  The  bulk  of  the 
bismuth  was  contributed  by  the  International  Mines  (Ltd.),  at  Jingera, 
in  the  Pambula  district.  Rich  argentiferous  ores  have  been  obtained,  the 
lodes  consisting  of  soft  granular  felspar  matrix,  impregnated  with  blotches 
of  bismuth,  molybdenum,  and  chloride  of  silver.  The  largest  mass  of 
native  bismuth  yet  discovered  in  the  State  weighed  nearly  30  lb.,  and  was 
obtained  in  the  Eingsgate  mine.  The  value  of  this  metal  exported  up  to 
the  end  of  1906  was  £114,614.     . 
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MOLTBDEHUM. 

Molybdenite,  which  is  the  principal  ore  of  molybdenum,  occurs  most 
plentifully  in  pipe-veins  at  Kingsgate,  near  Glen  Innes,  and  in  the 
Jingera  Mineral  Proprietary  mines  at  Whipstick,  near  Pambula ;  in  both 
these  localities  it  is  associated  with  ores  of  bismuth.  Molybdenum  is  used 
chiefly  in  the  preparation  of  special  steels,  its  influence  being  similar  to 
that  of  tungsten^  but  it  gives  greater  toughness,  while  molybdenum  steel 
is  more  readily  worked  when  hot,  and  stands  hardening  better  than 
tungsten  steel.  The  output  during  1906  was  confined  to  the  Kingsgate 
district,  the  quantity  exported  during  the  year  being  valued  at  £4,798, 
as  compared  with  £2,507  in  1905. 

Platinum. 

Platinum  and  the  allied  compound  metal  iridosmine  have  been  found 
in  New  South  Wales,  but  so  far  in  inconsiderable  quantities,  the  latter 
occurring  commonly  with  gold  or  tin  in  alluvial  drifts.  Beach  mining 
in  the  Sallina  district,  where  platinum  was  associated  with  gold  in 
considerable  quantities,  is  now  a  thing  of  the  past.  The  metal  has  also 
l«ep  discovered  at  Fifield,  in  the  Parkes  district,  and  in  lodes  near 
Broken  Hill  and  Orange.  Mining  operations  were  confined  in  1906  to 
the  Fifield  gold-field,  where  the  metal  is  found  associated  with  the  gold 
in  washdirt.  The  total  yield  of  platinum  for  the  year  was  205  oz.,  as 
compared  with  398  oz.  in  1905.  Operations  were  practically  abandoned 
towards  the  close  of  1906,  as  miners  secured  more  remunerative  employ- 
ment elsewhere.  The  Fifield  platinum  occurs  in  coarse,  shotty  grains, 
and  is  much  purer  than  that  obtained  from  the  northern  beach-sands. 
The  quantity  of  platinum  produced  during  1906  was  valued  at  £623,  and 
to  the  end  of  that  year,  £17,540. 

Chromium. 

Chromium  is  found  in  the  northern  portion  of  New  South  Wales^  in 
the  Clarence  and  Tamworth  districts,  and  also  near  Gundagai.  It  is 
usually  associated  with  serpentine.  The  chr<»ne  mining  industry  is  of 
very  recent  date,  although  an  attempt  was  made  in  1882  to  open  up 
deposits  at  Bowling  Alley  Point,  in  the  Peel  River  district;  and  in  1891 
and  1895  in  the  Clarence  River  district.  The  first  successful  mining 
operations  were  carried  out  near  Coolac,  in  the  Gundagai  district,  2,000 
tons  of  ore  being  despatched  in  1894  and  1895;  and  although  numerous 
discoveries  of  chromite  followed,  the  Gundagai-Tumut  district  has 
alone  yielded  profitable  results.  The  exports  of  chrome  ore  in  1894, 
1B95,  and  1896  amounted  to  3,034  tons,  4,299  tons,  and  3,852  tons, 
respectively;  but  the  low  price  obtainable  has  prejudicially  affected  the 
industry,  and  although  in  1897  the  export  still  amounted  to  3,379  tons, 
valued  at  £10,269,  a  considerable  portion  of  this  was  raised  in  previous 
years.  The  production  in  1898  decreased  to  2,111  tons,  valued  at 
£6,301.  During  1899,  however,  5,243  tons,  valued  at  £17,416,  were 
proSuced.  This  quantity  is  the  highest  recorded  as  the  annual  output. 
In  rSTOO  the  production  fell  to  3,285  tons,  valued  at  £11,827,  the 
decrease  being  due  to  the  exhaustion  of  the  smaller  deposits,  and  in 
1901  the  quantity  raised — 2,483  tons — was  valued  at  only  £7,774.  Tho 
production  during  1904,  owing  to  the  poor  quality  of  the  ore  raised,  only 
amounted  to  397  tons,  valued  at  £1,268,  as  compared  with  1,951  tons, 
Talued  at  £7,342,  in  1903,  and  500  tons,  valued  at  £1,740,  in  1902. 
During  the  past  two  years  only  67  tons,  valued  at  £77,  have  been  disposed 
of  for  use  in  the  lining  of  furnaces.  The  principal  mines  are  at  Mount 
Lightning,  in  the  Mooney  Mooney  Ranges,  about  18  miles  from  Gundagai. 
The  value  of  chrome  iron  ore  won  to  the  end  of  1906  was  £101,003. 
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Othbr  Mexa&s. 

Meremy,  in  tto  form  of  tinvAb^n  ban  been  disoov<ered  <m  tiie  Codge- 
vong  River,  near  Ryktone,  and  it  also  occ«n  at  Mngara,  SelleriBo» 
Tuigilbar,  and  Cooma.  In  t^  lartt^  ^oe  the  iMsays  of  ore  yidiieA 
22  per  oeat  of  mercurf .  Verv  large  and  rielL  ctepeaitt  Iia/ve  been  f««ad 
on  Neggriga  Greek,  near  Yvilgilbar.  I>uring  1899,  a  depoeit  of  ckimabar, 
j^i^ing  a  high  |>ei«eentage  of  qnickeilver,  was  found  near  LkMMyiUe,  ia 
tiie  parish  d  Ewengar,  eoanty  Dralce.  Prospeetiiig  operatioMS  were 
eeiotiaved  i«i  1900,  and  proved  ih.e  oeoarrenee  c^  ertensiye  depoeita,  bat 
ei  a  le^er  grade.  The  ore  -wae  sent  to-  Sydney  for  treatooent  pending 
the  erection  of  the  necessary  plant.  As  an  encouragement  in  tb^  iwrch 
for  quicksilver  ores,  the  Department  of  Mines  has  offered  to  pay  a  reward 
of  £500  to  the  first  person  or  conrpany  producing  50,000  lb.  of  quicksilver 
liMNU  ores  raised  in  New  South  Wales.  During  1903,  40  tons  of  o2>e  were 
treated^  yielding  1,010  lb.  of  quicksilver,  valued  at  £12€;  but  ainoc  tlMt 
year  there  has  been  no  further  production. 

Deposits  of  odbalti^eroos  mineimla  hw^  been  ieond  at  Bangonia» 
Oarcoar,  and  Port  Macqtiarie ;  but  the  nNiiicet  for  1^  metal  ia  imall,  aasd 
M»  attempt  has  yet  been  made  to  produce  it  on  a  large  seaie.  The  coly 
deposits  worked  during  recent  years  are  at  Port  Maoquarie,  where  the  oi% 
ooear«  in  nests  or  pockets  in  serpentine  and  the  overlaying  days  reButttnc 
fix>m  its  decomposition;  but  m  ii»  ore  is  of  irregular  occun^enee,  and 
^oee  not  permit  of  (nr^table  working,  operations  were  disooiitiiived 
during  1904.  An  average  sample  assayed  e^alt  oxide  7*46,  and  nk^el 
oxide  1*36,  and  a  picked  sample  showed  cobalt  oxide  7*03,  and  naeU 
oxide  2*39  per  cent.  The  oatpnt  ol  oobalt  during  1904 — the  laat  year  of 
production — was  valued  at  ^60,  as  against  £1,570  for  the  preoeding  year. 
The  value  of  the  total  production  to  the  end  of  1904  was  j£7,95S, 

Tellurium  has  been  discovered  at  Bingara  and  other  parts  of  Uie 
northern  districts,  as  well  as  at  Tarana,  on  the  Western  line,  though  at 
present  only  in  suoh  small  quantities  as  would  not  repay  the  oast  of 
working.  It  has  also  been  found  at  Captain's  Flat,  in  association  witk 
bismuth. 

' Selenium  has  been  discovered  at  Mount  Hope,  also  in  association  witik 
bismuth. 

Wolfram  and  scheelite,  generally  associated  with  other  minerals,  buA 
as  tinstone  (cassiterite),  bismuth,  and  molybdenite,  occur  in  many  parts 
of  New  South  Wales.  The  deposits,  as  a  rule,  have  been  found  too  patchy 
for  profitable  working,  and  as  the  nuirket  is  limited,  very  little  has  been 
done  in  the  way  of  production.  The  steady  demand  tliat  has  existed 
during  the  last  few  vears  for  tungsten  ores  has,  however,  stimulated  the 
search  for  payable  deposits,  especially  in  the  Peel  and  tlralla  and  New 
England  districts.  Practically  all  the  scheelite  was  produced  in  the  Hill- 
grove  district  during  1906,  the  ore  being  of  good  quality  and  carrying  a 
large  percentage  of  tungstic  acid.  During  the  year  109  tons,  valued  at 
'^^7,647,  were  exported.  Wolfram  ore  was  mainly  obtained  during  the 
year  in  the  vicinity  of  Deepwater  and  Enamaville,  where,  owing  to  the 
increased  demand  for  tungsten  minerals  and  the  high  prioe  ruling, 
prospecting  was  vigorously  prosecuted.  The  quantity  exported  during 
1906  was  132  tons,  valued  at  £9,057. 

Zinc  is  usually  found  associated  with  silver,  lead>  and  oopper»  mud 
during  the  last  few  years  attention  has  been  direoted  to  the  jiroductioa  of 
a  high-grade  zinc  concentrate  from  the  sulphide  ores.  Experin^its  mre 
still  in  progress  with  magnetic  separators  of  various  types  and  other 
processes  to  determine  the  best  method  of  treating  the  imanease  bodioa  d 
zinc  tailings  at  Broken  Hill,  carrying  lead  and  large  quantities  of  aih 
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fin  mokft  to  imr  iodiowto  &  vmmmdvA  imvm  i»  A^  MbenHty  lii1iiwli» 
expemsoed.  Tke  Tilue  df  the  lino  pr^diseed  'dariBg'  l^O*!  wm  i£4,0DT> 
M  agMuH  je44,187  in  IdOd,  ;da4$,dQ7  w^  1899,  mmI  ;eae;914  ~ 
13^.  In  IM2,  1,261  tiHM,  fmhied  «t  £M,%m,  nK^e  ^vodtMied ;  b«t 
««tpiat  greatly  i«ic»flied  during  the  Mroeeedvug  }W»i«>  20,754 
▼alued  at  £86,587,  being  prwdnoed  in  ISOS,  «»d  57,668  traa,  valaed  ait 
£117,978,  in  1904,  103^5^  tons,  Tallied  ait  £22i,l^  in  199&,  mn^ 
165,666  tona,  allied  at  £292,8M  in  1966.  The  total  jprod^ustien  te  tfae 
end  of  1906  leat  rained  at  £896,274.  In  eanneotion  with  liie  n»e  trea^ 
HHHit  at  Broken  Hill,  ike  plant  for  the  waMifactiire  of  enlpkixtie  actd 
on  the  Proprietary  Mine  had  been  oonsiderahly  increased,  and  large  wmAm 
for  a  similar  purpose  ba^e  ako  been  erected  by  lihe  Zvne  CerperstkA* 
The  quantity  ol  snlpimrio  aeid  mannf^us^red  by  the  Br^sfemi  &ill  Pro-. 
prietary  Company  (Ltd.)  cNrring  1906  was  2,262  tons. 

Deposits  of  pigmezifts  are  fonnd  near  Mndgee  and  Dnbbo,  and  abo  fn* 
t^  Orange  district,  w^bere  a  fair  t|a,antity  of  the  raw  material,  consisting^ 
principally  ef  pnrple  oxide  and  y^iew  ochre,  has  been  prodnced. 

Noii-)[BTAiiX.io  MfSBRALS — i2oku 

Among  the  varied  mineral  resources  of  New  South  Wales,  coal  is  perhaps 
the  most  important,  for  not  only  is  the  ^ality  of  the  mineral  supemor* 
to  that  found  in  the  other  States,  but  the  carboaifevoiB  fosmalioiia  mn  ctf ' 
much  greater  extent  than  in  any  other  part  ef  Amstealia.    Tbe  «fea  «v«Er 
whidi  the  mineral  is  distributed  in  this  State  has  been  eewpiited  at  fnas 
24,000  to  28,000  square  miles;  bat  the  limit  within  which  the  Ociai^ 
Measures  are  considered  productive  is  set  down  at  16,^50  square  mslsi^  . 
and  the  Goyernment  Geologist  has  estimated  the  quantity  of  coal  midsr* 
Ipng  this  area,  down  to  a  depth  of  4,000  feet,  at  115,347  million  tcyns* 
This  estimate  allows  for  one-third  loss  in  working;  but  no  aooount  haa 
been  taken  of  the  Coal  Measures  oi  the  Clarence  basin,  or  of  the  area  to^- 
the  west  of  a  line  stretching  frem  Dubbo  to  Texas.      The  eoal  in  tbear 
districts  is  probably  suitable  for  loeal  requirements;  but  its  quality  ia^ 
not  sufficiently  good  for  purposes  of  export,  and  it  would  be  expenn^fv  to* 
work  by  reason  of  the  numerous  bands  of  shale  which  occur  in  the  seams^ 

At  present  the  ooal^mining  industry  is  confined  to  tJiose  eenises  whiiifa» 
from  their  dose  proximity  to  ports  of  shipment  or  the  railway  tEaes^ 
afford  ready  means  for  the  disposal  of  the  commodity  when  raosedw 

Coal  was  first  discovered  in  New  Sowth  Wales  in  the  year  1797,  near- 
Mount  Keira,  in  the  Illawarra  district,  by  a  man  named  Clark,  svpev^ 
cargo  of  the  **  Sydney  Cove,"  while  he  was  endeavouring  to  reac^  Sydney^ 
by  way  of  the  cosst  after  the  wref^  of  t^t  vessel  in  Bass  Straits.  Later 
in  the  some  year  Lieutenant  Sbortlamd  discovered  the  river  Hunter,  with' 
the  coal-beds  situated  near  its  mouth,  and  mining  operations  In  thia 
district,  begun  in  a  humble  way  in  1826,  have  now  reached  oBonnoua.- 
dimensions. 

The  deposits  which  have  been  found  in  the  Blue  Ifountains,  near  tbe^ 
line  of  railway  which  runs  along  their  crest,   at  Katoomba,   Lithgow, 
Wallerawang,    and   elsewhere,   supply   a  portion   of    the    requirementa  * 
of  Sydney  and  other  industrial  centres  in  its  neighbourhood,  as  well  to 
part  of  the  western  district  of  tbe  State.     Coal  is-  also  mined  at  Berrima 
and  other  places  in  that  district,  whence  a  largo  quantity  of  the  eosf 
oonsumed  in  the  southern  districts  of  the  State  is  o/btained.     Some  yearn: 
ago  the  diamond-drill  was  used  at  Cremorne  Point,  near  Mosman's  Bay*^ 
for-  t^e  pui^jose  of  ascertaining  whether  coal  existed  beneath  the  metwK 
polis.     A  depth  of  3,095  feet  was  reached,  the  deepest  bore  yet  ptTt  dow» 
in  Australia.     Coal  was  met  with,  but  the  work  was  discontinued,  as  tbnant 
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was  ev^ry  reaaon  to  belieye,  from  the  poaition  of  two  dokritio  dykea  met 
with,  that  a  volcanio  disturbance,  such  as  is  often  found  in  the  southern 
coal-fields,  had  occurred  at  that  particular  spot.  It  was  considered  to 
have  been  proved  that  the  Illawarra  Coal  Measures  extended  under  Sydney, 
and  it  was  resolved  to  put  down  another  bore  about  half  a  mile  distant 
from  the  previous  one,  and  midway  between  the  two  dykes.  The  new 
bore-hole  was  the  largest  ever  attempted  in  Australia,  the  boring-bit  being 
5|  inches  in  diameter  and  capable  of  bringing  up  a  4^inch  core. 
A  commencement  was  made  with  this  work  at  the  end  of  1891,  and,  after 
carrying  the  bore  down  to  a  depth  of  2,929  feet,  a  very  valuable  discovery 
of  good  steam  coal  was  made.  The  seam  is  10  feet  3  inches  in  thickness, 
9  feet  2  inches  of  it  being  workable.  A  company  to  work  the  mine  was 
floated  in  London  with  a  nominal  capital  of  £300,000,  and  sinking 
operations  were  conmienced  in  June,  1897,  on  the  shores  of  Long  Cove, 
Balmain.  On  the  21st  November,  1901,  coal  was  reached  at  a  depth  of 
2,880  feet,  and  driving  operations  have  since  been  continued  without 
interruption.  A  coal  seam  6  feet  6^  inches  thick  has  been  found  on  the 
Moorbank  estate,  near  Liverpool,  at  a  depth  of  2,583  feet.  Coal  has  also 
been  found  in  the  Clarence  series,  though  it  has  not  yet  been  worked 
commercially.  Three  seams  have  been  proved  at  Coraki,  on  the  Richmond 
River. 

In  1826,  the  Australian  Agricultural  Society  obtained  a  grant  of 
i, 000, 000  acres  of  land,  together  with  the  sole  right,  conferred  by  charter, 
of  working  the  coal-seams  which  were  known  to  exist  in  the  Newcastle 
district.  Several  mines  were  opened  up,  and  profitably  worked  for  a 
number  of  years;  but  it  was  not  until  the  expiration,  in  1847,  of  the 
monopoly  enjoyed  by  the  company,  that  the  coal-mining  industry  showed 
signs  of  extensive  development.  During  the  year  named  the  output  of 
coal  only  reached  the  total  of  40,732  tons,  of  the  value  of  £13,750.  Six 
years  afterwards  the  production  had  been  doubled,  and  the  output  of 
this  mineral  has  rapidly  increased  year  by  year,  until  coal-mining  is 
now  one  of  the  staple  industries  of  the  State,  the  production  for  the  year 
1906  amounting  to  7,626,362  tons,  valued  at  £2,337,227.  This  quantity 
is  the  largest  output  recorded,  exceeding  that  of  the  previous  year  by 
nearly  a  million  tons;  but  as  the  average  price  secured  was  little  more 
than  68.  l^d.  per  ton,  the  value  of  the  production  is  only  £17,567  in  excess 
of  that  raised  in  1903 — the  previous  record  year — when  prices  were  more 
than  20  per  cent,  higher.  The  total  production  to  the  end  of  the  year 
1906  was  130,020,225  tons,  valued  at  £50,356,743.  If  the  experience 
of  the  world  at  large  can  be  taken  as  any  criterion,  then,  of  the  States  of 
th^  Commonwealth,  New  South  Wales  should  easily  assume  first  rank  as 
a  manufacturing  State.  Generally  speaking,  those  countries  which  arc 
the  largest  coal  producers  are  abo  the  largest  manufacturers.  The 
United  Kingdom,  the  United  States,  and  Germany,  between  them  pro- 
duced over  80  per  cent,  of  the  world's  supply  of  coal,  and  these  countries 
easily  outstripped  all  others  as  exporters  of  domestic  manufactures. 
Newcastle,  the  centre  of  the  local  coal  trade,  is  singularly  well-fitted  by 
situation  to  become  the  port  of  supply  for  all  the  countries  of  the  southern 
seas.  Every  week  coal-laden  vessels  leave  its  wharves,  not  only  for  the 
Australian  States,  but  for  New  Zealand,  China,  India,  the  Pacific  Slope 
of  North  and  South  America,  Mauritius,  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and 
other  lands.  Ample  provision  has  been  made  by  the  Government  for 
shipping  coal,  and  over  2  miles  of  wharves,  furnished  with  cranes  and 
shoots  capable  of  loading  over  25,000  tons  per  day,  line  its  shores.  The 
markets  of  the  State  are  likewise  supplied  with  excellent  coal  from  the 
seams  worked  in  the  Illawarra  district,  and  the  product  of  the  southern 
collieries  is  also  exported  in  large  quantities. 
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The  number  of  ooal-mines  under  inspection  in  New  South  Wales  at  the 
end  of  the  year  1906  was  106,  and  these  gave  employment  to  14,329 
persons,  of  whom  11,588  were  employed  under  ground  and  3,341  above 
ground.  The  average  quantity  of  coal  extracted  per  miner  was  658  tons, 
as  against  an  average  of  600  tons  for  the  previous  year,  and  541  tons 
for  1904. 

Below  will  be  found  the  quantity  of  coal  raised  in  New  South  Wales 
and  the  number  of  coal-miners  employed,  during  each  of  the  last  ten 
years.  Calculated  on  the  total  value  of  the  coal  produced  during  the 
decade,  the  average  quantity  of  592  tons  extracted  yearly  by  each  person 
employed  underground  represents  a  value  of  £189  188.  4d.,  and  for  the 
total  number  of  persons  employed,  468  tons,  valued  at  £150  Ss.  In  1906 
the  average  value  of  production  was  £201  13s.  lOd.  for  each  person 
employed  underground,  and  £156  lis.  Id.  for  each  person  employed  in 
any  capacity  about  the  mines :  — 


Peraon* 

employed  Id 

and  about 

mines. 

Penone 
employed 
under- 
ground. 

Quantity  of  Goal  raised. 

Year. 

Total. 

employed  in 
mines. 

Perperaon 

under- 
ground. 

1897     

No. 
9,626 
10,258 
10,339 
11,333 
12,191 
12,815 
13.917 
14,084 
14.019 
14,929 

No. 
7,831 
8,192 

tODS. 

455 
459 
445 
486 
489 
464 
457 
429 
473 
511 

iODB. 

560 

1898     

574 

1899     

8,217       ' 

559* 

1900 

1901      

9,000 
9,644 
10.050 
10,910 
11,122 
11.054 
11.588 

6.019,809 
6.632,138  • 
7,626,362 

612. 
611b 

1902     

59r 

1903     

582^ 

1904     

641 

1905     

600* 

1906     

658 

Average  for  10  yean     

12,346 

9,761 

5,773,796 

468 

592 

The  industry  has  long  since  recovered  from  the  effects  of  the  strikes- 
in  1887  and  1890,  which  not  only  caused  a  temporary  suspension  of  trade, 
and  deprived  the  State  of  the  benefit  of  hewing  and  handling  somo 
600,000  tons  of  coal,  but  induced  buyers  to  seek  other  markets  for  the 
supply  of  their  requirements.  Among  other  things,  this  promoted  thci 
development  of  the  coal-mines  in  Japan,  where,  owing  to  the  cheapness*- 
of  labour,  coal  can  be  produced,  though  possibly  of  inferior  quality,  at 
a  price  which  makes  it  a  formidable  competitor  with  the  Australian 
product.  A  satisfactory  feature  of  the  coal  trade  is  the  very  large 
quantity  taken  for  home  requirements,  a  result  indicative  of  greater 
industrial  activity.  The  increase  is  undoubtedly  due  to  the  large 
quantities  now  required  for  smelting  and  other  purposes. 

Northern  District. — In  the  Northern  or  Hunter  River  District  the 
number  of  collieries  under  official  inspection  in  1906  was  73,  employing 
a  complement  of  11,005  persons,  8,478  of  whom  were  miners,  wheelers, 
etc.,  employed  underground.  The  quantity  of  coal  raised  amounted  to 
5,336,188  tons,  valued  at  £1,718,178,  or  oVer  70  per  cent,  of  the  whole 
production  of  New  South  Wales.  This  shows  an  increase  of  690,446  tons 
on  the  figures  of  the  previous  year,  the  amount  raised  being  the  highest 
in  any  one  year. 
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The  foaiowiiig  tal^  diows  tbe  ^rofwiih  of  t&e  eoal  xiKkBitry  wUhiB  the 
Imst  ten  years  in  t^  Hunter  District.  Both  the  nunri^  of  men  employed. 
«nd  the  quantity  of  eoal  raised  haTe,  with  few  exceptions, 
sacreaeed  during  the  period  : — 


Penona 
flmidoyedin 
and  about 

PenoDfl 

undar- 
SKMind. 

Qoftntity  of  Ooftl  rmised. 

T«ar. 

IkiUL 

Pwpenon 

Pte  ptnon 
em^ed 

gfWUML 

1807 

Ho. 
7,229 

No. 
5,92S^ 

tons. 
3,176,809 

tons. 
489 

tona. 
5M 

Southern  and  South-western  District. — In  this  district  there  were  in 
"1906  fifteen  collieries  under  official  inspection,  giving  employment  to 
^,249  persons,  of  whom  2,540  were  at  work  underground.  These  numbers 
<exhibit  an  increase  of  199  persons  employed  in  and  about  the  mines, 
uand  of  143  underground  workers,  as  compared  with  those  so  engaged 
in  i^5.  There  was  also  an  increase  of  226,717  tons  in  the  pro- 
<iuction,  the  total  quantity  raised  during  the  year  being  1,783,395 
tons,  valued  at  £494,871.  Owing  to  the  demand  for  Soutiiern  coal  for 
steam  purposes,  the  trade  of  this  district  has  greatly  improved  during 
recent  years.  The  increase  would  doubtlesa  have  been  more  pronouneed 
but  for  the  difficulty  experienced  in  loading.  To  meet  the  claims  of  this 
<iistrrct,  the  Government  is  making  a  harbour  at  Port  KemUa,  a  few  miks 
«outh  of  Woliongong.  The  work  authorised  comprises  the  construction 
of  a  breakwater  2,800  feet  long,  and  the  necessary  shipping  applianoes, 
-at  a  cost  not  to  exceed  £220,000.  When  these  are  completed  it  is  antici- 
pated that  shipping  operations  will  be  greatly  facilitated.  Up  to  the 
^lat  January,  1907,  1,586  feet  of  the  breakwater  had  been  completed, 
and  the  two  jetties  from  which  coal  is  shipped  are  abready  experiencing 
a  fair  measure  of  protection  from  the  effects  of  the  south-easterly  and 
-^easterly  gales  tliat  constantly  sweep  up  the  coast. 

The  history  c^  coal  production  in  the  Southern  district  for  the  last 
«^n  years  may  be  gathered  from  the  following  table:  — 


PenoM 
employed  in 

PeCMM 

employed 

^iuMitttgrofOMdratoed. 

Tear. 

under- 

TotnL 

employed  in 

omployMi 

mlDet. 

ground. 

and  abomt 
minee. 

under> 
ground. 

Ko. 

No. 

tOBB. 

tons. 

tons. 

1897 

1,984 

1,562 

918,862 

463 

588 

TS98    . 

2,067 

1,596 

1,068,367 

617 

669 

1899 

2,121 

1,636 

1,119,503 

528 

684 

1900 

2,324 

1,802 

1,265,055 

544 

702 

1901 

2,499 

1,946 

1,544,454 

618 

794 

1902 

2,545 

1,988 

1,588,473 

68* 

799 

1903 

2,887 

2.255 

1,476,005 

5U 

664 

1904 

3,044 

2,450 

1,558,383 

512 

636 

1905 

3,050 

2,397 

1,556,678 

510 

649 

1906 

3,249 

2,540 

1,783,395 

549 

762 
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Western  District. --In  tke  WegterB  Dkirki.  in  1906,  there  were  18 
odlieries  under  offioial  inftpectioa,  giving  employiueiLt  to  675  peraooBy  of 
wh»m  570  were  at  work  underground.  From  the  suhaequeiiit  tahle»  it 
will  be  seen  that  the  output  has  largely  expanded  during  the  deoade ;  the 
increase  being  due  to  more  regular  work,  and  the  at>senoe  of  labour 
troubles,  whicn  retarded  operations  in  the  earlier  years.  The  average 
quantity  of  ooal  raised  per  miner  is  much  greater  in  U^  Western  coUieriaa 
than  eisewhepe  in  the  State.  This  is  due  to  a  variety  ol  causes,  bat 
chiefly  to  the  greater  thickness  of  the  seams  and  the  moce  triM^  charaetar 
of  the  coal,  and  to  the  circumstance  that  the  ooal-beda  are  almiost  hori- 
2ontal»  and  generally  at  small  depths;  in  some  casea  tha  coal  is  worked 
by  means  of  adits  or  tunnels  instead  of  shafts^  so  that  the  facilities  for 
winning  the  mineral  are  nmch  greater  in  these  mines  than  in  thoae  of 
Newcastle.  But  though  the  output  is  greater  per  miner  than  in  the  other 
coal-mining  districts,  the  price  for  hewing  is  lower,  so  that  the  ftsrniny 
of  the  individual  miner  do  not  differ  greatly  wherever  the  mine  is  situated. 

The  following  table  shows  the  growth  of  coal  production  in  the  Western 
district  during  the  last  ten  years.  Up  to  1891  the  progress  was  regular, 
and  in  keeping  with  the  advance  of  settlement  in  the  portion  of  the  State 
extending  from  the  Blue  Mountains  to  the  Darliixg,  in  which  the  Western 
collieries  have  a  monopoly  of  the  coal  trade;  but  from  346^804  tons  in 
1891,  the  output  decreased  to  190,864  tons  in  1895.  A  considerable 
improvement,  however,  has  been  manifested  sinee  1896.  Situated,  as 
these  mines  are,  in  close  proximity  to  the  principal  iron-fields  of  New 
South  Wales,  their  future  prospects  will  be  greatly  improved  now  that  the 
manufacture  of  iron  from  the  <»re  wUl  soon  be  an  acoomplished  fact  in 
this  part  of  the  State:  — 


PWOM 

•mptoycd  In 

and  about 

mines. 

Piraout 
employed 

Quantity  of  Coal  raised 

Year. 

Total. 

P^penon 
mines. 

Per  person 

employed 

luideiyroaDd. 

No. 

No. 

tons. 

tons.    . 

tODB.- 

1897 

413 

344 

287,860 

697 

837 

1SI8 

424 

349 

282,284 

€66 

809 

1899 

403 

332 

217,817 

549 

656 

1900 

454 

381 

315,858 

696 

829 

1901 

535 

440 

424,720 

812 

965 

1902 

540 

474 

453,241 

839 

956 

1908 

569 

494 

468,276 

823 

048 

1904 

540 

455 

418,687 

775 

920 

1905 

464 

392 

429,718 

926 

1,096 

1906 

675 

570 

506,779 

751 

889 

The  following  table  shows  the  average  price  of  coal  per  ton  in  the 
various  districts  for  the  last  ten  years ;  the  average  for  New  South  Wales 
makes  allowance  for  the  quantity  raised  in  each  district:  — 


Dfslriot. 

1897. 

1808.    1    1889. 

1900. 

1901. 

1908. 

1906. 

1904. 

1906. 

i9oew 

Korthan    

a.  cL 
5  11 

5    1 

4    1 

8.   d. 

5-8 
4    9 
4    3 

1.   d. 
6    2 

4  11 

4    2 

t.  d. 
6    4 

5    5 

4  11 

8.    d. 

8    4 
5    3 
4  10 

•.  d. 
8    4 

5  a 

5    1 

s.  d. 
6    1 

5    8 

5    0 

8.    d. 

7    2 

8.    d. 

6    4 

8.  d. 
6    5 

5    7 
5    2 

5    0 
5    5 

4  U 

W«stem 

5    7 

New  South  Walea 

6    7 

5    5 

5    9 

6     1 

7    4 

7    6 

7    4 

6    8  1  6    Oi 

6    H 
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There  were  21  persons  killed,  and  72  seriously  injured,  during  1906, 
the  number  of  cases  terminating  fatally  being  3  less  than  in  the  preTioui 
year.  The  non- fatal  cases  were  less  numerous  than  in  any  year  since 
1898.  For  the  decennial  period  ended  1905,  the  average  annual  Ion 
of  life  in  the  British  coal-mines  was  1*31  per  thousand,  or  at  the 
rate  of  227,434  tons  of  mineral  raised  for  every  fatal  accident.  It 
should  be  explained  that  these  figures  relate  not  only  to  the  coal-mines, 
but  also  to  those  working  under  the  **  Coal- Mines  Regulation  Act."  By 
comparing  the  coal-mines  only  with  all  the  mines  regulated  by  the 
Act  mentioned  for  the  years  for  which  separate  information  is  available, 
it  is  found  that  the  results  are  practically  identical,  so  that  it  may  be 
reasonably  inferred  that  the  figures  for  the  decade  give  an  accurate  idea 
of  the  conditions  under  which  coal-mining  is  carried  on  in  the  United 
Kingdom.  In  the  New  South  Wales  collieries,  for  the  ten  years  ended 
1906,  the  rate  was  2*12  fatal  accidents  per  thousand  miners  employed, 
and  217;686  tons  of  coal  were  raised  for  every  life  lost.  The  number  of 
accidents  in  the  coal  and  shale  mines  of  the  State,  with  the  proportion  of 
miners  to  each  fatal  and  non-fatal  case,  is  given  herewith,  as  well  as  the 
quantity  of  mineral  raised  to  each  life  lost  and  person  injured :  — 


Aoddenta. 

Number  of  miners  em- 
ployed to  each  perwn. 

Number  of  tone  of  mineral 
niaed  to  each  penon. 

Tear. 

Kined. 

Injured. 

KUled. 

Injured. 

KlUed. 

Injured. 

1897 

16 

63 

624 

158 

276,105 

70,122 

1808 

25 

•113 

421 

03 

180,438 

41,011 

1809 

10 

•164 

1,052 

68 

463,375 

30.080 

1000 

24 

•103 

470 

60 

230,432 

28,655 

1001 

17 

•207 

730 

60 

354,306 

20,008 

1002 

105 

•164 

125 

85 

57.180 

38,003 

1003 

13 

•121 

1,086 

116 

401,500 

52,807 

1004 

12 

•121 

1,179 

117 

504,807 

50,063 

1906 

24 

•115 

580 

123 

277.032 

58,003 

lOOG 

21 

♦125 

724 

118 

364,705 

61.270 

^  In Judea  44, 100,  02,  90.  06.  50,  66,  47,  and  58,  minor  acddenta  respectively,  not  previously  reported. 

The  abnormally  high  figures  for  1902  were  due  to  the  Mt.  KexnbU 
explosion,  which  caused  the  deaths  of  95  persons,  and  injuries  more  or 
less  serious  to  14  others,  so  that  for  some  years  the  decennial  death-rste 
in  connection  with  the  coal-mines  of  the  State  will  be  above  the  general 
average.  Notwithstanding  this  fact,  however,  the  experience  of  oo«l- 
mining  in  New  South  Wales  compares  favourably  with  that  of  other 
coal-producing  countries. 
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The  average  annual  number  of  fatalities  in  the  coal  and  ahale  mines  of 
Tarious  countries  for  the  last  available  ten  years  will  bo  seen  from  the 
following  table : — 


Ooontr}'. 


United  Kingdom 

United  States 

Prusaia 

France  

Austria 

Belgium    

British  Columbia  . 

Nova  Scotia 

New  South  Wales 


Aven4re  Annosl  Number  of— 


— 

MortsUtyper 

PertoDfl 
^ployed. 

LiTMLort. 

1,000  Employed. 

778,337 

1,020 

1-31 

359,355 

041 

2-62 

378,963 

870 

4-86 

151,691 

176 

116 

112,617 

187 

1-66 

124.238 

147 

119 

2,933 

9 

300 

5,529 

21 

3-78 

11,990 

27 

2-25 

The  New  South  Wales  Miners'  Accident  Relief  Act,  which  came  into 
force  on  the  1st  January,  1901,  applies  to  all  mines  in  or  about  which 
fifteen  or  more  persons  are  employed.  A  sum  of  4^d.  per  week  is  deducted 
from  the  wages  of  each  employee  and  paid  by  the  manager  of  the  mine 
to  the  treasurer  of  a  committee  for  the  mine.  The  conmiittee  for  a  mine 
consists  of  (1)  an  Inspector  of  Mines  appointed  by  the  Minister,  (2)  three 
persons  appointed  by  the  employees,  and  (3)  two  persons  appointed  by 
the  owner  or  manager,  if  he  thinks  fit.  The  committee  receives  and 
considers  all  applications  for  relief  in  cases  of  accident,  and  votes  such 
allowances  as  appear  warranted  under  the  provisions  of  the  Act.  The 
Fund  is  administered  by  a  Board  consisting  of  six  members,  one  of 
whom  is  the  chairman,  and  the  others  representative  of  (1)  owners  of 
coal  and  shale  mines,  (2)  owners  of  other  mines,  (3)  persons  employed 
in  or  about  coal  and  shale  mines,  (4)  persons  employed  in  or  about  other 
mines,  and  (5)  the  Department  of  Mines.  Payments  into  the  Fund 
comprise  (1)  the  balances  of  deductions  from  wages  unexpended  by  the 
committees  in  payment  ot  allowances,  (2)  a  quarterly  contribution  by  the 
owner  or  owners  of  each  mine  equal  to  50  per  cent,  of  the  aggregate 
amount  deducted  from  the  wages  at  such  mine,  and  (3)  a  subsidy  from 
the  Consolidated  Revenue  Fund  equal  to  the  amount  contributed  by 
owners  of  mines. '  The  Board  makes  advances  to  committees  in  cases 
where  the  sums  deducted  from  wages  are  inadequate  to  meet  allowances 
payable. 

The  benefits  provided  by  the  Act  are : — 

(I)  In  cases  of  fatal  accident — (1)  Funeral  allowance,  £12;  (2)  a 
weekly  allowance  of  IDs.  to  the  widow  or  other  adult  dependent  upon  the 
deceased  for  support ;  and  (3)  a  weekly  allowance  of  38.  in  respect  of  each 
child  of  the  deceased  or  of  each  child  of  an  adult  dependent,  payable  until 
such  child  attains  the  age  of  14  years. 

(II)  In  cases  of  disablement — (1)  A  weekly  allowance  of  ISs.  until  able 
to  resume  work;  and  (2)  where  disablement  is  permanent,  a  weekly 
allowance  of  3s.  in  respect  of  each  child  under  the  age  of  14  years. 

For  the  six  years  during  which  the  Act  has  been  in  operation,  the 
average  annual  number  of  employees  contributing  has  been  22,088,  the 
amount  contributed  being  £129,213.  During  the  same  period  the  mine 
owners  have  paid  £60,254,  and  Government  subsidy  to  the  extent  of 
£58,983  has  been  received  ;  the  sum  of  £96,083  has  been  disbursed  in 
allowances.  Accumulated  funds,  amounting  to  £161,000,  have  been 
invested  in  New  South  Wales  Funded  Stock. 

At  the  end  of  1906,  the  "permanent"  beneficiaries  numbered  742, 
593  of  whom  were  drawing  allowances  in  respect  of  fatal  accidents,  and 
149  as  the  result  of  permanent  disablement;  213  persons  were  drawing 
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so  «U0wanoe  of  lOs.  weekly,  and  65  permanenUj  dMfafod  woriuB«n  were 
mxh  moeiyiiig  158.  weekly.  The  balance  was  made  up  of  4€i  okildren,  te 
whom  a  weekly  aUowance  of  38.  was  made,  380  of  them  being  beoeficiariea 
in  respect  of  fatal  accidents. 

PRODtrCTlOH  OF    COAL. 

The  following  table  shows  the  quantity  and  value  of  coal  raised  in 
New  South  Wales  from  the  earliest  record  to  the  close  of  1905,  the  total 
production  being  130,020,225  tons,  valued  at  jC50,356,743  :— 


Period. 

QaHit%. 

Avaranfo 
per  ton. 

VakM. 

tons. 

8.  d. 

£ 

Prior  to  1830 

50,780 

10  0 

25,394 

1830  to  1839 

111,069 

8  9 

50,523 

1840,,  1849 

349,961 

9  2 

150,083^ 

1850  „  1850 

1,481,761 

12  11 

1,004,924 

I860,,  1809 

6,174,132 

10  2 

2,961,910 

1870  „  1879 

12,590,044 

10  7 

6,838,889 

I99b 

1,466,180 

8  5 

616,387 

1861 

1,769.597 

6  10 

608,248 

1882 

2,109.282 

9  0 

948,965 

•1883 

2,621,457 

9  6 

1,201,942 

1884 

2,749,109 

9  6 

1.308,077 

1886 

2,878,863 

9  4 

1,340,^13 

1886 

2,830,175 

9  2 

1,363,104 

1887 

2,922,497 

9  8 

1,846,440 

1888 

3,203,444 

9  1 

1,455,198 

1889 

3,655,632 

8  11 

1,632,849 

1890 

3,060,876 

8  4 

1.279.089 

1691 

4,037,929 

8  8 

1,742,790 

1892 

3,780,968 

7  9 

1.468,38» 

1893 

3,278,328 

7  2 

1,171,722 

1894 

3,672,076 

6  4 

1,155,573 

1895 

3,738.580 

5  10 

1,095,327 

1696 

3,909.517 

5  9 

1,125,281 

1897 

4,383.591 

6  7 

1,230,041 

1898 

4,706.351 

5  6 

1,271,883 

1899 

4,597.028 

5  9 

1,325.799 

1900 

5,507,497 

6  1 

1,668,911 

1901 

5,968,426 

7  4 

5^,178,929 

1962 

5,9*2,011 

7  6 

2,206,598 

1903 

6,354,846 

7  4 

2,319,660 

1904 

6,019,809 

6  7   i 

1,994,952 

1905 

6,632,138 

6  1 

2,003.461 

1906 

7,626,862 

6  2 

2,337,227 

TotU 

130,020,225 

7  9 

50,866,748 

From  1883  to  1S98,  there  was  a  general  decline  in  the  price  obtained 
per  ton,  but  in  this  respect  coal  has  not  differed  greatly  from  other 
products.  In  the  earlier  years,  however,  the  fluctuations  in  p4*ioes  to  a 
large  extent  arose  from  uncertainty  in  the  markets.  This  usoertainty  no 
longer  exists,  for  the  local  markets  and  those  of  the  other  Commonwealth 
States  and  New  Zealand  demand  a  large  share  of  the  coal  raised.  The 
proportion  of  the  production  taken  by  Australasia  increaaee  almost  every 
year,  and  operates  in  the  direction  of  steadying  the  prioe,  by  removing 
the  principal  cause  of  fluctuation.  The  highest  average  price  obtained 
was  in  1854,  the  first  year  of  the  Crimean  war,  and  the  Uiird  after  the 
commencement  of  the  gold  rush,  when  the  price  per  ton  was  not  less  tlian 
20s.  6d.  In  1872  the  output  reached  1,000,000  tons;  ten  years  later  it 
had  increased  to  2,000,000;  and  in  1891,  tQ  a  little  over  4,Q00,OO0  tosa; 
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te  fMd  daorwiaed  to  dyHSMOO  tons  in  IMd,  b«t  si»oe  iktX  d«(te  it  hm 
■teidiiy  ioovessed  yeatr  by  yeftr  imtil  19M,  wken  no  lees  than  7,6W,3M 
tons  w^are  raised,  t^e  iiigimt  |>rodi]oti<ni  yel  aMoorded, 

New  doQtb  Wales  wm  ita  own  chief  customer  ikiring  1966^  w4ien,  ««t 
of  tie  total  |>rodiKtio»  stated  dbovo,  tho  iooai  eonswaqitioti  amovsted  to 
2,S64,fi22  tons,  or  34-^  per  oont.  Vktetrui  was  its  prhvoipal  outside 
outomec,  taking  (inobiding  bunker  oot^976,<^  tono,  or  19*7  per  oe«t. 
<d  the  total  export  of  4,961,B40  tons.  'Rio  qmatvtity  of  eoal  required  for 
looal  ooiwamptiam  shows  a  sartdslactory  uaopoasa  daring  most  years,  as 
wall  be  son  iron  the  Mlowiag^  statomoat : — 


¥«r. 

'Urn*. 

Ymt, 

Itet. 

M6 

1,4SMM 

190S 

2,680,552 

I8f7 

lylKNIfWIO 

I90B 

2,688,652 

1898 

1,914,455 

1904 

2,846,942 

1880 

l,78H,5©ft 

1905 

2,914,A85 

1M» 

2,198,165 

T906 

2,664,822 

1001 

2,497,441 

The  annual  consumption  per  head  increased  from  16  cwt.  in  1877  to 
oror  30*4  cwt.  in  1904  and  1905.  The  larger  iise  of  steam  for  railway 
looGii«>tives,  and  for  manufacturing,  smelting,  and  other  purposes,  as  w^ 
as  the  multiplication  of  gas-works^  accounts  for  a  great  portion  of  the 
increase;  but  it  must  also  be  borne  in  mind  that  there  is  a  large  and 
growing  demand  for  bunker  coal  for  oceau'-going  steamers,  which  up  to 
til*  end  of  I90&  appears  not  as  an  orport,  but  as  required  foi*  home  con- 
sTtmption.  The  figures  given  abore  for  1906  as  the  coal  used  for  local 
ooDsamption  are  exclusive  of  bunker  coal,  and  work  out  at  35*2  cwt.  per 
head  -of  population ;  worked  out  on  the  same  basis  as  for  previous  years 
tiie  annual  cosummption  per  inhabitant  would  be  nearly  50*9  owt.  The 
anownt  of  ooal  taken  by  the  steamers  during  1906  was  1,184,738  tons, 
of  which  183,291  tons  were  consumed  on  steamers  in  the  coastal  trade, 
645,459  tons  in  connection  with  trade  with  other  British  possessioos,  and 
355,988  tons  taken  by  boats  trading  with  foreign  countries. 

The  quantity  of  coal  supplied  to  customers  abroad  has  also  largely 
increased  during  this  period,  as  shown  in  the  table  below : — 


Tear. 

Tonj. 

Year. 

Ton*. 

1897 

2,696,623 

1902 

3,261,459 

1898 

^,791,796        1 

1903 

3,716,194 

1899 

2,798,523 

1^4 

3,172,867 

1900 

3,809,332 

1905 

3,718,053 

1001 

3,4^0,986        i 

1906 

•4,961,540 

•  iDolndee  l,18i,78S  toaa  of  bunker  ooal. 

The  exports  of  1891  necessarily  showed  a  large  advance  on  those 
of  1890,  when  business  was  paralysed  by  the  strike,  nevertheless^ 
oompared  with  the  year  1389,  the  trade  of  1891  exhibited  satiafac* 
t^ty  -progi^ess,  but  in  18S2  the  exports  fell  not  (mly  below  tht>9e  of 
1891,  bat  were  less  than  those  of  1889.  A  further  large  decrease  took 
place  IB  1893,  but  the  figures  for  1894  and  1895  showed  a  slight  recovery, 
and  ei«oe  1896  the  improveamei^t  has  been  very  decided,  the  export  for  1900 
being  670,809  tons  higher  than  that  of  1899.     The  exports  during  recent 
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years  have  fluctuated  oonsiderablj.  During  1903,  the  output  was  the 
highest  recorded  to  that  date,  but  in  1904,  for  reasons  given  in  the  etrlier 
part  of  this  chapter,  .the  quantity  exported  fell  to  3,172,867  tons,  the 
lowest  since  1899.  During  1905  and  1906,  however,  the  exports  of  ooil 
considerably  increased,  the  quantities  so  disposed  of  being  3,718,053 
tons  and  3,776,804  tons  respectively,  the  latter  figure  constituting  i 
record  as  being  the  largest  quantity  sent  away  in  any  calendar  jetr. 
Up  to  the  end  of  1905,  no  record  was  kept  of  the  quantity  of  bunker  ootl 
taken  by  the  various  steamers,  and  the  amount  was  included  with  thit 
used  for  home  consumption.  During  1906,  it  was  ascertained  that  no 
less  than  1,184,738  tons  were  exported  as  bunker  coal,  but  in  order  thftt 
the  details  given  in  the  following  table  may  be  compared  with  ^e  prefiooi 
years,  only  the  coal  taken  away  as  cargo  has  been  included  in  the  retonu 
for  1906.  The  customers  of  New  South  Wales  for  coal  during  each  of  the 
last  four  years  will  be  found  in  the  following  table,  from  which  it  will  be 
seen  how  wide  is  the  circle  which  relies  upon  the  State  for  the  supply  of 
one  of  the  chief  necessaries  of  civilised  life : — 


Country  or  Port. 

1908. 

19M. 

19QB. 

1W& 

QuMUty. 

QuanUfcj. 

Qosatity. 

Qo«litF. 

Victoria  

tons. 
997,912 

51,443 
434.773 
179,924 

96,951 

tons. 
848,637 

30,735 
486,316 
177,260 

90,343 

tons. 
922,906 
41,060 
525,317 
185,250 
ia3,301 

tons. 
916,971 

QueeDsland.. 

South  Australia 

478.485 

Western  Australia 

16918S 

Tasmania 

100,935 

Total,  Interstate   

1,761,003 

1,638,291 

1.777,824 

1,718,^ 

New  Zealand  

270,470 

50,939 

66,756 

49,979 

39,680 

9,394 

17,076 

2,058 

7,730 

1,018 

2,001 

7.758 

247,254 
52,144 
80,810 
53,839 
17,345 
24,407 

7,874 
18,600 

5,543 
11,619 

6,997 

1,757 

292,831 

54,591 

82,886 

72,646 

94,762 

12.197 

12,505 

12.762 

1,500 

23,348 

2,610 

1,450 

215.5(6 

Fiji   

19.519 

StraiU  SetUemento   

India    

815.7fi 
46,048 

Hong  Kong 

70.66S 

Mauritius    

i2.sr 

Cape  Colony   

i,150 

Oanarlfr ,..,,-, 

Natal    

United  Kin  ffdom    

TiTa w  Ouinea    

1,190 

Other  British  Possessions    

9n 

_ 

ToUl,  British  Possessions... 

524,854 

473,189 

664,088 

5«,0(i 

Chili 

499,778 

303.790 

228,562 

172,130 

49,492 

53,709 

32,048 

24,331 

18,807 

13,041 

11,485 

11,715 

11,449 

457,128 
155,428 
205,688 
66.121 
45.485 
30.331 
26.266 
10.292 
19,601 
11.382 
13.833 
10.699 
14,838 

462,975 

100,705 

271,698 

119,245 

92,124 

47,350 

46,528 

11,019 

18,192 

10,341 

14,257 

39,492 

42,270 

W1,0M 

United  States 

83,511 

Philippine  IsUnds 

31!.W 

Hawaiian  Islands  

1I0.6S 

Peru 

m^tii 

Java 

«^ 

Mexico 

74,W 

Panama    t , ■, 

I1,M 

New  Caledonia  

IVM 

South  Sea  Islands 

ij» 

Ecuador  ...w 

China   

IS,4M 
7UW 

Other  Foreign  Countries 

IM» 

Total,  Foreign  Countries ... 

1,430,337 

1,066,387 

1,276,191 

1,471^ 

Grand  Total    

8,716,194 

3.172.867 

8,718,058 

8,77^« 
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The  wealth  of  the  State  in  coal  is  enormous,  and  the  farther  expansion 
of  the  industry  may  be  regarded  as  almost  a  certainty.  >  As  the  great 
Australian  continent  is  only  in  the  early  period  of  the  development  of 
its  immense  resources,  so,  also,  may  the  coal-mining  industry  of  New 
South  Wales  be  said  to  be  in  its  infancy.  It  is,  however,  a  very  vigorous 
infancy,  giving  promise  of  a  great  future. 

In  the  following  statement  will  be  found  the  results  of  a  number  of 
proximate  analyses  made  by  the  Government  Geologist  of  coals  from  the 
various  districts  of  New  South  Wales : — 


ComporiUon. 

District*. 

Hygro- 
scopic 
Moisture. 

VolstUe 
Uydro- 
csrboDs. 

Fixed 
Osrbon. 

Asb.  ' 

Sulphur. 

Northern 

percent. 
1*93 
0*97 
1*87 

percent 
35*13 
23*10 
3149 

percent. 
54*14 
65*26 
52*61 

percent. 

8*80 

10*67 

14*03 

percent 
0*54 

Soathem 

0*46 

Western 

0*63 

Average 

1*74 

32*43 

56*07 

9*76 

0*53 

Similar  analyses  of  English  coal  are  shown  in  the  following  table : — 


Ck>mposition. 

Description  of  CkMls. 

Moisture. 

VolatUe 
matter. 

Fixed 
Carbon. 

Ash. 

Sulphur. 

Anthracite 

percent 
1*50 

percent 
6*25 

percent 
81-75 

percent 
10*50 

percent 
1*25 

Bitmninons 

2*50 
200 

39*00 
18*25 

50*00 
71*25 

8*50 
8*50 

2*00 

Semi-bituminous   , 

1*75 

2*25 

28*63 

60*62 

8*50 

1*88 

Excluding  the  Welsh  anthracite,  by  far  the  best  coal  known  for  steaming 
purposes,  it  will  be  seen  from  the  above  analyses  that  the  New  South 
Wales  product,  especially  that  obtained  from  the  Southern  and  Northern 
mines,  compares  favourably  as  a  heat  producer  with  the  average  bitu- 
minous coals.  In  addition,  it  has  the  advantage  of  a  greater  specific 
gravity,  while  containing  less  sulphur.  The  result  of  the  analyses  showed 
that  the  mean  specific  gravity  of  the  Northern  district  coals  was  I '338, 
and  of  the  Southern  and  Western  coals,  I '389,  while  the  mean  of  a  number 
of  samples  of  British  coals  was  1*279.  The  gas-producing  qualities  of 
New  South  Wales  coal,  especially  that  obtained  from  the  Northern  mines, 
are  superior  to  those  of  English  coal,  but  the  latter  has  a  slightly  smaller 
percentage  of  ash.  Illawarra  coal  is  chiefly  used  by  the  naval  authorities 
on  the  Australian  station,  and  on  the  large  ocean-going  steamers,  mainly 
on  account  of  its  cheapness,  for  the  steam-producing  power  of  the  coal 
from  the  Northern  districts  of  the  State  is  almost  equal  to  that  of  the 
Southern  aHide. 
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The  ^antities  «i  Mke  aumrflMtttred  hi  New  Seotk  Wdw 
»foU»v:  — 


I8M 


i^m^mr. 

Tmt. 

DMoiot 

^ 

VM^alM. 

tcms. 

tuns. 

tons. 

£ 

1890 

15,886 

15,211 

31,097 

41,147 

ia9i 

9,474 

20,836 

30,310 

34,473 

1882 

5,245 

2,654 

7,800 

8,862 

1803 

12,262   • 

5,506 

17,858 

20,233 

18M 

13,602 

20,856 

34,458 

33,200 

1805 

11,326 

16,304 

27,630 

24,683 

1806 

10,399 

15,963 

26,302 

2i,851 

1887 

21«012 

43,190 

64,202 

45,382 

1808 

34,422 

47,800 

82,222 

64,135 

1890 

43,912 

52,618 

06,530 

77,13^ 

1900 

40,374 

76,830 

126,213 

100,880 

1001 

35,939 

02,043 

128,882 

105,665 

1902 

24,219 

102,653 

126,872 

80,009 

1003 

34,730 

125,862 

160,592 

108,764 

1904 

31325 

139,181 

171,006 

110,602 

1905 

25,329 

137,682 

162,961 

M»,306 

1906 

55^1 

130.069 

186,060 

110,607 

ToUl  

434,047 

1,(H6»W 

l.4«X,U4 

1,106^364 

The  following  table  shows  the  quantities  of  coke  imported  into  New 
South  Wales  during  the  same  period :  — 


Tear. 

Qtmntity. 

Yeitf. 

Quantity. 

tMW. 

1 
1 

tODI. 

1890 

38,174 

1899 

426 

1891 

76,542 

,   1900 

507 

1892 

61,852 

1901 

66 

1893 

61,874 

1902 

432 

1894 

47.586 

1903 

310 

1895 

42,526 

19U4 

614 

1896 

43,134 

1905 

480 

1897 

32,451 

1906 

997 

1898 

4,000 

Almost  the  whole  of  this  waa  impovted  vid  Soutk  Austrafi^  to  the 
Bfurrier  distriot,  where  it  was  vaad  for  smiting  purpoaes.  The  stttasHis 
of  the  South  Australian  Cufitoms  Deportment  show  th»t  by  f a^r  the  laxgeit 
quantities  of  this  coke  came  originally  from  the  United  Kingdom  and  from 
Germany.  At  Broken  Hill,  the  Proprietary  CtHupaay  alone  haTeeonaumed 
about  1 ,000  tons  per  week.  It  seems  a  singular  oirciunstanoe  that  the  ailjKer- 
miners  of  New  South  Wales  should  have  until  reoent  yecurs  so  largely  relied 
on  England  and  Germany  for  their  coke  whan  the  Stnfee  pogpoaieo  unlimited 
supplies  of  ooal  from  whi^h  evceUent  coke  can  be  manufaotured.  I^  ia 
true  that  complaints  ho^e  been  made  that  the  ooUnial  ooto  oootadaa  a 
higher  percentage  of  ash  tdian  the  imported  article,  aad  that  it  is  too 
friable,  causing  a  large  percentage  of  loss  throu^  abrasion  in  traaqpiuct^ 
while  the  coke,  it  has  be«n  said,  arriyes  in  such  small  pieces  aa  to  bo  tuifii 
for  smelting  the  fine  lead  ores.  Recently,  bawe¥ier«  ^e  Goveraaaeat 
Geologist  stated  that,  although  there  was  voom  for  material  taprovemoDi 
in  the  manufacture  of  coke  in  this  State,  both  by  reducing  tfao  j 
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m9  tegards  uh>  t»  the  cviem^e  o#  the  letnngii  ooIks  «Md  by  tke 

Bill  PsrepriMH^  ObafaBy,  tiMe  eeveral  tprnmem  ^f  lecttlly 

eetttaitied  &  sttaHet  peeoeiiftege  el  ^iih  than  Dhe  mported 

The  foMeving  anatlTeeB  #f  wrerage  eainytee  ef  eebe  titea  rooefltfy  ^von 
tihe  nwte  in  the  ^unoas  dMriolB-  hen^  beeit  xuMle  in  tibe  lebevtttory  ^ 
tllbeMiiieaDepastaiieot: — 


Gompoaitioii. 

MM«. 

Northern. 

Soothenu 

Wartom. 

FimACabotL,^ .,.....*_.  ^«. 

1-66 
87W 

ie^2 

0'4e 

percent. 

217 
82« 
14;i(r 

0^17 

ptf^oent. 
6*22 
7S<41 

SeMnr 

14167 

'       "f"^"           •" ■ .....»»**...  w...^ 

The  specific  gravity  6£  the  specimens  was  found  to  be  1*797  for  the 
Northern  district^  1*936  for  the  Southern,  and  2*711  for  the  Western 
dieteict. 

Owing  to  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  regular  supplies  of  coke,  consequent 
%n  the  abnermal  condition  of  the  freight  market,  the  Broken  Hill  Proprie- 
tary Company  erected  coke  works  at  BeUand>i,  on  the  Soutiii  Coast  Railway 
line.  The  ovens  supply  a  large  proportion  of  tibe  company's  total 
requirements,  and  ihit^  are  so  aarranged  tfaftt  (kipiication  oan  be  earned 
eot  at  any  time  when  it' may  be  considered  desirable.  The  Mount  Lyell 
Copper  Mining  Company  have  also  erected  coke  works.  It  would  seem  that 
coke  of  local  manufacture  has  at  last  overcome  the  strong  prejudice  that 
existed,  judging  from  the  great  increase  in  the  paroduotion  in  the  Illawarra 
district  during  the  last  decade.  This  is  doubtless  due  to  i^  greater  eare 
exercised  in  its  manufacture,  and  to  the  employment  of  a  better  class 
of  kiln  and  appliances  for  cleaning  the  coal. 

At  the  old  Bulli  mine  a  coal  seam  6  feet  thid^  has  been  for  about  half 
that  thickness  transfermed  into  a  sort  el  natural  coke,  apparently  through 
the  intrusion  of  igneous  matter  underneath  the  seam. 

Considerable  activity  is  now  being  displayed  in  the  Illawarra  district, 
where  liiere  are  eight  works  all  fully  employed,  and  when  the  good 
qualities  of  the  loeally  manufactured  coke  are  recognised,  the  district 
win  doubtless  become  not  only  a  smelting,,  but  also  a  manufacturing 
centre. 

.KSROSEKE    ShALB. 

This  minerat  is  found  in  various  parts  of  New  South  Wales,  but 
principally  at  Hartley,  Kateomha,  Megalong,  Bathgate,  near  Wallera- 
wmng,  Jwidja  Creek,  Berrimm,  liiount  Kembla,  Burragerang,  and  Greta, 
sad  also  at  Colley  Creek,  neaT  Murrurundi,  in  the  Capertee  district, 
aifid  in  the  valley  of  Ifee  fTolgan  River.  T^e  shhle  occtrrs  in  seams,  or 
knitietilaT  patches  of  grmter  or  less  extent,  the  largest  hitherto  dis- 
covered nc*  exceeding  cute  mile  in  lengtSh,  and  varying  in  thickness  from 
a  •bw  inches  to  6  feet.  It  is  a  species  of  torbanite  or  cannel-coal,  similar 
t»tlie  boghead  mineral  of  Scotland,  but  yielding  a  much  larger  percentage 
«*  volatile  hydrocarbem  than  the  Scotch  mineral.  The  ridjest  shale 
at 'the  *o«d^  mrne,  near  Mittagong,  yields  about  130  gallons  of  crude 
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oil  per  ton,  or  15,400  cubic  feet  of  gaa,  with  an  iUuminating  power  equal 
to  forty-eight  sperm  candles  when  gas  only  is  extracted  from  the  shale, 
and  has  a  specific  gravity  of  1*098»  while  the  best  shale  from  Hartley 
Yale  yields  from  150  to  160  gallons  of  crude  oil»  or  18,000  cubic  feet  of  gas 
of  forty  candle  power  per  ton.  The  specific  gravity  of  the  best  specimens 
of  Joadja  Creek  and  Hartley  shale  is  1*06,  the  amount  of  sulphur  0*49  per 
cent.,  and  the  yield  of  tar  40  gallons  per  ton.  It  is  found  advantageous 
for  mixing  with  ordinary  coal  for  the  manufacture  of  gas,  and  is  largely 
exported  to  Great  Britain,  America,  and  other  foreign  countries,  as  well 
as  to  the  neighbouring  States.  On  analysis  the  following  result  was 
obtained  from  average  specimens:  — 

Volatile  Hydrocarbons,  inoluding  moisture 82*60  per  cent. 

Fixed  Carbon  6'60        „ 

Aah    ji 11-00       „ 

The  industry  is  at  present  confined  to  the  mines  controlled  by  the 
Conmionwealth  Oil  Corporation  (Ltd.),  at  Hartley  Vale,  New  Hartley, 
and  Wolgan.  This  company,  which  has  acquired  the  interests  of  the 
New  South  Wales  Shale  and  Oil  Company,  not  only  raises  shale  for  export, 
but  also  manufactures  from  it  petroleum  oil  and  other  products.  The 
production  of  kerosene  shale  from  the  opening  of  the  mines  in  1865  to  the 
end  of  1906  amounts  to  1,279,667  tons,  of  the  value  of  £2,135,445,  as 
shown  in  the  following  table  : — 


Y«wr. 

Quantity. 

Average  price 
per  ton. 

ToUI 
value. 

Year. 

Quantity. 

Averige  price 
per  ton. 

Totel 
vatiw. 

tone. 

£  a.  d. 

£ 

ton^ 

£  s.  d. 

£      • 

1865-67 

7.419 

3    9    5 

25,749 

1894 

21,171 

1  10    0 

31.781 

1868-72 

58,772 

2  13    9 

157.886 

1895 

59.428 

1     5    4 

75.219 

1873-77 

71,108 

2  12    9 

187,793 

1896 

31.839 

1     1    6 

34,202 

1878-82 

162,050 

1  18    8 

293.729 

1897 

34,090 

1    3    9 

40,612 

1883 

49,250 

1  16  11 

90.861 

1898 

29.689 

1     1    5 

31,834 

1884 

31,618 

2    5    8 

72.176 

1809 

36.719 

1    2    3 

40,823 

1885 

27.462 

2    9    0 

67.239 

1900 

22,862 

0  18    1 

20,652 

1886 

43.563 

2    5  11 

99,976 

1901 

54.774 

0  15    2 

41,489 

1887 

40.010 

2    3  10 

87,761 

1902 

62.880 

0  19    0 

59,717 

1888 

34.869 

2    2    3 

73.612 

1903 

34,776 

0  16    5 

28,617 

1880 

40.561 

1  18    3 

77.667 

1904 

37,871 

0  14    2 

26,771 

1890 

56.010 

1  17    2 

104,103 

1905 

38.226 

0  11     1 

21,5847 

1891 

40,349 

1  18    9 

78,160 

1906 

32.446 

C  17    7 

28,470 

1892  ' 

74,197 
55,660 

1  m   ft 

186.079 
101,220 

1893 

1  16    4 

Total   

1.279.667 

1  13    5 

2,185,445 

The  features  of  this  table  are  the  steady  fall  in  the  average  price  of 
the  mineral  and  the  fluctuating  production.  There  is  no  special  reason 
for  the  rise  and  fall  in  the  quantity  of  shale  produced  from  year  to  year 
beyond  the  irregularity  in  the  orders  coming  forward  for  export,  and 
the  slackening  of  mining  operations  while  the  mineral  at  grass  is  being 
reduced.  It  does  not  necessarily  follow,  moreover,  that  the  whole  produc- 
tion of  any  one  year  is  put  to  actual  use.  A  certain  proportion  of  second- 
grade  mineral  must  be  taken  out  with  the  first  qusiity,  and  as  there  is 
only  an  outside  demand  for  the  higher  grade,  it  depends  altogether  upon 
their  ability  to  compete  with  the  imported  oil  whether  the  local  companies 
make  use  of  the  second  quality  at  all.  With  reference  to  the  decline  in 
value  and  production  exhibited  since  1902,  the  cause  of  the  diminished 
output  is  attributed  to  the  closing  of  the  Genowlan  and  Joadja  mines. 
The  depreciation  in  the  average  price  obtained  arises  from  the  fact  that 
the  output  from  Hartley  Yale  was  confined  to  low-grade  retorting  shale. 
During  1900  large  continuous-feed  retorts  were  erected  at  Torbane  by  the 
New  South  Wales  Shale  and  Oil  Company,  and  a  contract  was  entered  into 
with  the  Australian  Gas  Company  to  supply  one  million  gallons  of  crude 
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oil  annually  for  ten  years,  for  the  purpose  of  enriching  the  water-gas. 
The  introduction  of  modern  machinery  and  economic  methods  of  retorting 
shale  opens  up  large  possibilities  for  the  profitable  treatment  of  the 
extensive  deposits  of  low-grade  mineral,  which  is  of  too  poor  a  quality 
for  exporting.  At  the  shale  mines  in  1906  there  were  185' men  employed 
under  ground  and  85  aboye  ground,  or  a  total  of  270. 

Diamonds  and  other  Gem-Stones. 

The  existence  of  diamonds  and  other  gem-stones  in  the  territory  of  New 
South  Wales  was  recorded  as  early  as  1851.  In  1867  they  were  found  at 
the  Cudgegong  River,  in  the  Mudgee  district,  and  during  the  year  between 
3,000  and  4,000  diamonds  were  won  from  the  claims  of  the  Australian 
Diamond  Mining  Company,;  but  no  systematic  attempt  was  made  to  work 
the  deposits  until  the  year  1872.  In  the  course  of  the  following  year 
deposits  of  diamantiferous  wash  were  discovered  at  Bingara,  and  a  some- 
what extensive  rush  took  place.  A  large  numbe»  of  mineral  leases  were 
applied  for,  and  it  was  anticipated  that  diamond-washing  would  become 
a  permanent  and  payable  industry.  Unfortunately,  the  stones  were 
small,  and  the  work  was  suddenly  abandoned  owing  to  the  great  difficulty 
experienced  by  miners  in  finding  a  ready  market  for  their  diamonds. 
During  1881  the  field  was  officially  visited  and  reported  on,  and  since 
1883  operations  have  been  carried  on  in  a  desultory  fashion,  chiefly 
through  lack  of  sufficient  water  supply.  The  diamonds  occur  in  old 
tertiary  river  drifts,  and  in  the  more  recent  drifts  derived  from  them. 
The  deposits,  which  occur  in  the  Inverell,  Bingara,  Mittagong,  Cudge- 
gong, and  Narrabri  districts,  are  extensive,  and  have  not  yet  been 
tiioroughly  prospected.  The  finest  of  the  New  South  Wales  diamonds  are 
harder  and  much  whii^r  than  the  South  African  diamonds,  and  are 
classified  as  on  a  par  with  the  best  Brazilian  gems.  During  the  year  1889 
the  Malacca  Company,  near  Tiaghft»  foimd  diamonds  weighing  2,195f 
carats,  valued  at  £878  58.  In  1891,  1,900  earats  of  diamonds,  valued  at 
£1,050,  were  won  in  the  Tingha  and  Inverell  districts.  In  1892  as  many 
as  2,250  diamonds  were  obtained  from  the  Monte  Christo  mine,  at 
Bingara,  alone.  The  majority  of  diamonds  obtained  in  this  district 
wei^  from  ^  to  |  carat,  while  the  largest  vary  from  2  to  3  carats.  The 
number  obtained  per  load  varies  very  greatly.  The  Round  Mount  Com- 
pany, at  Cope's  Creek,  in  the  Inverell  district,  washed  722  loads  for  2,685 
carats,  in  1886,  from  six  loads  obtaining  the  exceptional  yield  of  1,080 
diamonds,  weighing  296  carats.  The  output  of  the  Bingara  district 
during  1893  is  said  to  have  been  about  15,000  carats,  valued  at  £15,375. 
In  1894  the  only  work  done  was  prospecting  in  the  Bingara,  Mittagong, 
and  Denison  Town  districts;  and  in  1895  the  industry  was  still  quiet, 
but  at  Boggy  Camp  diamond  field,  16  miles  west  of  Tingha,  a  revival 
took  place  during  the  year,  and  4,100  stones,  weighing  in  the  aggregate 
1,313  carats,  and  valued  at  £492,  were  obtained.  No  estimate  of  the 
returns  in  1896  was  obtained  from  this  field;  but  in  1897  a  large  area 
was  taken  up  with  a  view  of  working  the  ground  on  an  extensive  scale. 
The  output  of  gems  from  the  field  in  1897  was  8,489  carats,  valued  at 
about  £3,000.  In  1898,  14,920  carats  were  won,  valued  at  £5,625. 
During  the  year  a  quantity  of  new  machinery  was  erected,  and  the  field 
has  been  considerably  developed,  although  work  was  greatly  hampered 
through  the  scarcity  of  water.  The  output  trom  the  Bingara  diamond 
field  for  1898  was  set  down  at  1,573  carats,  valued  at  £434;  but  work 
there  was  practically  suspended  during  the  year  owing  to  the  scarcity  of 
water.  Although  the  industry  was  greatly  restricted  by  the  inadequate 
water  supply,  a  considerable  amount  of  prospecting  and  developmental 
work  was  carried  out  during  1899,  and  25,874  carats,  valued  at  £10,350, 
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Of  tkas  jMd,  tW  Boggy  Caaup — tt«v  known  &•  G^patoii — 
idd  f nmidhed  SS^BOO  cftrats,  vakied  at  JULO^^ad,  tbe  balttBAs  bMBfr  wem 
ttl  BingurA,  idiare  the  woo-k  done  wa«  pruieiipaUy  of  jyn  eipioraAery 
diuaraotec.  A  oosMiderable  faHing<off  vms  mamlsited  ia  tdie  prodttsteMB 
is  I9€e,  when'  eoly  9,828§  carats,  rakied  at  i&&«663,  were  wcm»  alsnat 
the  whole  of  which  were  obtained  f  vom  the  CopeActn  fieid.  In  ISO!,  9^383 
carats,  valued  at  £9,756,  were  produced.  The  shutting-down  of  the 
Inverell  Diamond  Field  Company's  mine  at  Copeton,  in  the  Tingha 
division,  pending  reconstruction  of  the  company,  and  the  suspension  of 
work  at  the  Eingara  mixMs^  diie  to  the  toaroifcy  ol  water»  were  the  most 
important  oauaes  of  the  decrease.  The  ^uitf>ut  during  the  next  tiurae 
jreare  cotu&iderdbly  imprivTed,  aoid  in  U^M^  14^29€  oarato,  valued  at 
£11,620,  were  obtained,  as  eompaved  with  ISt,239  caiwls,  valued  at 
£9,987,  in  1903,  and  11^995  cavata,  v^ued  at  £ll^326»  in  1902.  The 
entput  for  1904  was  mainly  obtained  from  the  noinea  ait  Cepfiton»  the  gems 
being  associated  with  stream  tin  in  eonaideraUe  quantities.  Dunag 
1904  the  mine  at  Bingara  was  worked  very  profitably  till  the  fall  in  the 
poriee  of  diamonds  in  August  rendered  a  ourtaiiment  of  opeoraiams 
neeessary.  The  consideraMy  reduced  output  during  1905  and  1906  wai 
due  to  the  faet  that  the  price  obtained  for  the  atones  of  the  size  aod 
quAlity  won  renders  dianauond-nuning  unremunerative.  For  this  reason 
operations  aft  the  Monte  Christo  mine  adb  Bingara  were  suspended  in  190S» 
and  have  not  yet  been  resumed.  The  diAoaonds  w<m  during  the  last  two 
years  were  obtained  for  the  most  part  km  the  Copeton  didarict.  The 
largest  diamond  seemed  in  tiiia  State  was  fieund  duiing  190^  at  Moitai 
Weffong,  3jO  milefi  from  Oberon,  and  weighed  28f^  oarats.  Thepo  is  grottt 
difficulty  in  obt»iining  exact  statiatica  of  the  produotaocL  of  diamonds  tn 
New  South  Wales,  and  this  difficulty  will  continue  to  be  eoperieneed  uatfl 
the  industry  besoinas  well  eatabliiched,  whidi  at  present  teaoanot  be  a^d  to 
be  the  ease.  The  following  taUe^  oompiled  from  ouch  inlovmfltimi  an  b 
available,  can  only  foe  regarded  as  an  approxmation,  and  is  beliof^d  to 
oonei4^ably  undcorstate  the  actual  output : — 


Teu. 

DiMBOO^S. 

QtaU 

TaliM* 

1867-85^ 
1886 
(887 
lB88t 

No. 
12.000 
28,000 
905 

No. 
2,856 
5,151 
4^^ 

731J 

1,200 

457i!I 
15,090f 

1.778iir 

1,313»* 

8,000 

9,189 
16,49a 
25»874 

9.828J 

9,322 
11,995 
12,239 
U,296 

6^354 

2,827 

£ 
2,952 
6,151 
26 

1889 

878 

1890 
1891 



33S 
1,050 

1892 
1898 

2,285 

469 

UVI75 

839 

492 

2,625 

3,250 

1804 
1895 
1896 

"'Uoo* 

1897 

1898 

6,060 

1899^ 

16,300 

1900 

5,66:^ 

1901 

9,756 

1902 

11,326 

1903 

9,987 

1904 

11,690 

1905 

3.745 

1906 

2.120 

TVjtal  

157,1861 

104,689 

fBoBultonlyaflOllMdBwaahedii]  jMraaryCOv^S'OrMli).       ttfol 

•bUioftble.       |  Outfrat  of  MiOacca  Co.  (IirraraD)  only.       |  rmm  «*ll9Dto0hrkto'']iiine(Bli«Mi) 
owy.       ^  Ontput  from  Btogsn  only.       ••  From  Boggy  Oun|i<11ngla)  only. 
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Other  gtSQMtofliet,  includitig  the  Ba{>{)hire»  emerald^  orieDtal  eoMrsldy 
rubj,  gftvnet,  okrjsolite,  topae,  sdroon,  &o.,  hare  been  found  in  the  gold 
and  tin-bearing  drifts  and  river  gravels  in  numerous  localities  thvovgb* 
out  the  State.  Precious  stones,  suck  aa  amethyst^  oaimgormy  and  onyx, 
with  other  varieties  of  agate,  are  not  unctaiunen.  T^  Emerald  Pro- 
prietary Company,  in  t^  Einmayille  district,  have  sunk  two  shafts,  100 
feet  and  50  feet,  respectively,  and  25,000  carats  have  been  won  in  a  rough 
state.  Their  value  when  cut  and  finished,  if  of  the  best  quality,  is  about 
£2  per  carat.  Owing  to  the  difficulties  of  extraction,  and  the  low  priee 
4yf  the  gems  in  the  London  market,  tl^  mines  were  closed  for  three  yeara. 
In  1897  they  were  again  opened  up,  and,  although  worked  for  some  time 
during  1898,  they  are  now  closed,  the  company  having  obtained  a  suspen- 
sion of  the  labour  conditions.  No  g^ms  have  been  produced  during  resent 
years. 

The  finest  opal  known  is  obtained  in  the  upper  cretaceous  formation 
at  White  Clifis,  near  Wilcannia.  During  the  yo&r  1895  good  stone  was 
found  at  a  depth  of  50  feet,  and  as  the  lower  levels  are  reached  the  patches 
of  opal  appear  to  improve  in  quality  and  to  become  more  regular  and 
frequent.  On  Block  7  a  patch  of  stone  was  found  which  realised  over 
£3,000.  It  is  difficult  to  state  with  exactitude  the  value  of  the  produc- 
tion ;  but  the  following  table  shows  the  estimated  value  of  the  production 
to  the  end  of  1906  :— 


Year. 

Value. 

Year. 

Value. 

£ 

1 

1 

£ 

1890 

15,600 

1    1899 

136,000 

1891 

1900 
1901 

80,000 

1802 

2,000 

iao,ooo 

1893 

12,315 

1902 

MQ.000 

1894 

5,684 

1903 

100,000 

1895 

6,000 

1904 

ff7,000 

1896 

45.000 

1905 

59,000 

1897 

75,000 
80,000 

1906 
Total  

56,500 

1898 

989,099 

The  foregoing  figures  are  only  approximate,  as  it  is  impossible  to  arrive 
at  the  total  production  with  any  degree  of  certainty;  but  they  are,  if 
anything,  understated.  The  decrease  in  the  yield  during  1904  wbs 
attributed  to  the  poor  quality  of  the  greater  portion  of  the  opal  raised, 
which  either  had  no  commercial  value  or  brought  only  a  muoh-redueed 
price.  This  is  in  marked  contrast  to  the  conditions  which  obtained  a  few 
years  back,  and  the  number  of  miners  employed  in  1904 — 600 — diows  a 
considerable  f  alling-off  in  consequence.  The  quality  of  the  stone  found  on 
the  fields  varies  considerably,  some  only  realising  10s.  per  oz.,  whilst  the 
best  quality  occasionally  realises  as  much  as  £70  per  oz.  in  the  rough, 
but  prices  ranging  from  £5  to  £20  per  oz.  are  of  frequent  oocurrenoe. 
The  beet  market  for  the  gems  is  Crermany,  where  they  find  a  ready  sale ; 
but  it  is  stated  that  the  principal  gem  merchants  of  Europe  have  now 
agents  on  the  field  for  the  purchase  of  the  stone.  In  1896,  opal  was  dis- 
covered at  Purnanga,  about  40  miles  north-east  of  White  Cliffs,  bat  llfae 
soareity  of  water  has  retarded  development.  Some  very  fine  paroek 
of  stone  have  been  raised  in  this  locality,  and  it  is  considered  that 
Purnanga  is  the  nucleus  of  a  fine  opal  field  should  a  good  water  sispply 
beosine  available.  A  new  field  near  the  Queensland  border,  and  known 
as  WaiUngulla,  prorided  steady  employment  during  ld06  for  100  annen. 
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who  obtained  opal  valued  at  about  £6,500.  There  is  now  a  settled 
population  on  the  field,  and  a  considerable  expansion  of  operations  is 
expected*. 

Topazes  are  obtained  largely  at  Oban,  in  the  Glen  Innes  division; 
but  the  price  obtained  is  very  low,  and  only  one  sal^,  to  the  amount  of 
£20  was  reported  during  the  year  1895.  About  60  oz.  of  topaz  were 
oblained  during  1899  in  the  Kookabookra  division,  but  only  realised  £4. 
Turquoises  have  been  discovered  at  Mount  I^rigan,  near  Wagonga,  and 
work  was  carried  on  during  the  year  1895  by  means  of  aid  granted 
from  the  Prospecting  Vote.     In  1896,  however,  the  mine  was  closed  down. 

Mica. 

Mica  is  known  to  exist  in  many  parts  of  New  South  Wales,  but  has 
never  yet  been  worked,  although  there  is  a  considerable  demand  for  the 
article,  especially  if  in  blocks  of  fairly  large  size  that  could  easily  be  split 
into  thin  plates.  It  is  to  be  met  with  in  the  numerous  granitic  areas 
that  occur  in  various  parts  of  the  State,  especially  in  the  coarsely- 
crystalline  granitic  formations  in  the  Silverton  district,  and  elsewhere 
in  the  Barrier  Ranges. 

Asbestos. 

Asbestos  has  been  found  in  veins  in  serpentine  in  the  Gundagai, 
Rockley,  and  isarrier  Range  districts — in  the  last-named  in  considerable 
quantities. 

Alukite. 

Alunite  occurs  as  a  large  deposit  at  Bulladelah,  about  35  miles  from 
Port  Stephens,  the  yield  averaging  about  80  per  cent,  of  alum.  During 
1906,  1,856  tons  of  alunite,  valued  at  £4,637— as  compared  with  2,702 
tons,  valued  at  £6,750,  during  1905,  and  370  tons,  valued  at  £925,  in 
1904 — were  shipped  to  England,  where  it  was  found  that  the  stone  can 
be  treated  more  cheaply  than  is  possible  locally.  The  reason  assigned  for 
the  decreased  output  is  that  production  is  regulated  according  to  the 
requirements  of  the  company  controlling  the  trade.  The  value  of  alunite, 
the  product  of  this  State,  exported  to  the  end  of  1906,  is  set  down  at 
£82,597. 

Marble,  Builoing  Stones,  Fire-Clats,  and  Slates. 

New  South  Wales  possesses  a  most  abundant  supply  of  all  the  various 
kinds  of  stone  and  other  materials  for  the  building  and  adornment  of  its 
cities.  Marble  limestone  is  found  in  great  masses  near  Wallerawang, 
BatEurst,  Molong,  Marulan,  Tamworth,  and  Eempsey,  localities  whidi 
are  all  within  oonvenient  distance  of  the  great  arteries  of  oommunication ; 
and  it  is  obtainable  in  all  its  different  varieties.  Marble  quarries  have 
been  opened  in  the  Cow  Flat,  Marulan,  Wallerawang,  Orange,  and  Tam- 
worth districts;  but  as  the  total  value  of  the  marble  raised  to  the  end 
of  1906  only  amounted  to  £11,880  at  point  of  production,  it  cannot  be 
said  that  the  deposits  are  receiving  the  attention  they  deserve,  and  very 
little  effort  has  yet  been  made  to  supply  the  local  demand.  The  cost  of 
quarrying  and  the  carriage  to  Sydney  are,  of  course,  heavy,  but  the  local 
marble  compares  favourably  both  in  form  and  colouring  with  the  im- 
ported article,  and  should  for  this  reason  be  more  extensively  used. 
During  1906  work  was  suspended  for  a  period  of  three  months  at  the 
white  marble  quarries  at  Caloola,  but  a  lar^^e  quantity  of  coloured  marble 
was  despatched  from  Borenore  and  Boree  Creek,  in  the  Orange  division. 
It  may  be  interesting  to  know  that  the  marble  which  has  been  used  with 
such  pleasing  effect  in  the  mural  decorations  of  the  new  Sydney  Railway 
Station  was  obtained  from  the  quarries  in  this  division.      Granite  is 
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found  at  Dathurst,  .Moruva,  Trial  Bay,  and  on  Montagu  Island, .  as  well 
as  at  many  other  places  tiiroughout  the  State.  Most  of  the  granite 
hitherto  used  in  Sydney  has  been  obtained  from  Moruya,  a  port  about 
180  miles  south  of  Sydney. 

Limestone  flux  was  supplied  to  the  Broken  pill  silyer-mines  from 
quarries  at  Tarrawingee,  which  are  connected  with  the  mines  by  a  tram- 
way, 30  miles  in  length.  The  quantity  so  supplied  since  1891  is  shown 
in  tiie  following  table: — 


Tew. 

QuAntltj. 

Value. 

Tear. 

Quantity. 

VahM. 

tons. 

£ 

tons. 

£ 

1891 

74,057 

66,357 

1895 

104,194 

68,160 

1892 

103,868 

93,031 

1896 

88,924 

54.261 

1893 

130,635 

111,041 

1897 

67,590 

41,798 

1894 

89,990 

69,290 

1898 

9,253 

5,783 

In  consequence  of  the  Broken  Hill  Proprietary  Company  transferring 
the  whole  of  their  smelting  operations  to  Port  Pirie  in  April,  1898,  the 
demand  for  flux  ceased,  and  the  quarries,  thereupon,  closed  down.  A 
company  forwarded  large  quantities  of  limestone  from  Myall  Lake  to 
Sydney  in  1892,  and  commenced  the  manufacture  of  hydraulic  lime; 
and  since  the  establishment  of  sulphide  works  at  Cockle  Creek,  the  lime- 
stone flux  used  there  has  been  supplied  from  this  district.  In  1899, 
only  1,000  tons,  valued  at  £750,  were  so  disposed  of,  but  during  1900 
considerable  activity  was  displayed  in  the  mining  of  limestone  at  Portland, 
in  the  Mudgee  district,  in  connection  with  the  Lime  and  Cement  Works, 
and  also  in  the  Rockley  division,  and  at  Marulan,  Broken  Hill,  Bulla- 
delali,  Taree,  Barraba,  Parkes,  and  Peak  Hill,  where  lime  has  heen 
produced  and  a  quantity  of  limestone  disposed  of  for  flux.  In  all, 
17,000  tons  of  limestone  flux,  valued  at  £3,962,  were  raised  during  the 
year.     During  1901  the  value  of  production  was  stated  as  £5,794. 

The  output  during  the  last  three  years  has  been  well  maintained,  the 
quantities  raised  being  used  for  the  manufacture  of  Portland  cement  and 
lime,  or  disposed  of  to  the  smelting  companies  as  flux.  The  following 
table  shows  the  quantity  raised  for  flux  since  1902,  together  with  the 
value  of  cement  manufactured:  — 


Limeatone  raised  for  flux. 

Value  of  Cement 

Year. 

Quantit}-. 

Valaeat 
SmeltinfT  Works. 

tons. 

£ 

£ 

1902 

17,352 

10.615 

46,500 

1903 

23,824 

14.221 

55,740 

1904 

24,975 

14.434 

54.750 

1905 

14,941 

9.519 

88,100 

1906 

12,788 

7.463 

128.487 

The  Hawkesbury  formation,  over  which  the  City  of  Sydney  is  built« 
provides  the  city  with  an  inexhaustible  supply  of  sandstone,  of  the  highest 
quality  for  building  purposes.  The  material  is  admirably  adapted  for 
architectural  effect,  being  of  a  pleasing  colour,  fine  grain,  and  very  easily 
worked.  The  beauty  of  Sydney  street  architecture  is  due  in  no  incon- 
siderable degree  to  the  free  use  of  this  excellent  sandstone. 
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Basalt,  or  ''  bhM  nMtel,"  which  k  «xtemM^7  «Md  m  vwi4  cootal  mad 
isr  the  :b«tta8tuig«l  the  raihraiy  lioeft,  is  obteiQed  «i  Kiana,  Prwpect,  »iid 
BB(BJkaDt  iAillB.  Thia  ttona  has  inyt  yet  baea  usad  to  aay  extent  far  buildiiig 
purposes. 

S^ienite,  oonamooly  called  trachyte^  is  found  at  Bowral ;  as  ji  baalding 
matarial  it  ia  equal  to  granite  in  aolidity,  and,  lika  gzmaite,  it  tafaei  a 
buamtifaiL  poHsh.  The  anoceis  which  has  attended  its  firrti  aae  aa  a  btuldiag 
stone,  together  with  the  short  distance  from  the  metn^olis  at  which  it  ia 
to  be  found,  will  no  doubt  cause  it  to  be  extensivdy  used  in  the  future  for 
large  structures. 

Kaolin  has  been  found  in  many  granitic  districts,  «uch  as  Bathurst, 
Gulgong,  Uralla,  and  Tichbourne,  near  Parkes.  The  clay  is  of  excellent 
quality,  and  superior  to  the  best  obtained  in  England  or  France. 

The  coal  measures  also  contain  numeroua  beds  of  fire-clays ;  and  in 
every  part  of  the  State  excellent  clays,  mM  adapted  for  bciok-making 
purposes,  are  extensively  worked.  Slates  ave  found  in  se^wral .  districte, 
out  are  principally  quarried  at  Gundagai  and  in  the  surrounding  district, 
as  well  as  at  Bathurst  and  Goulburn.  It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  that  the 
State  has  no  need  to  import  building  nmterial  of  any  description,  as  it 
possesses  a  supply  amply  sufficient  to  provide  for  ite  own  wants  and  thoeo 
of  its  iieighbours. 

Graphite  occurs  in  the  Walcha  division,  and  also  at  Undercliff,  in  the 
New  England  district,  where  there  are  several  lodes,  one  of  which  is 
6  feet  wide,  but  it  is  of  inferior  quality.  The  only  mining  for  plumbago 
carried  on  is  at  the  UnderclifE  mine,  where  recently  a  company  has 
entered*  upon  operations  with  the  intention  of  manufacturing  lubricante, 
eruoibles,  paints,  &c. 

PnospBCTiKG  Vote. 

The  Government  has  for  seme  years  past  devoted  a  sum  annually  to 
encduraging  prospecting  for  gold,  and  in  1889  the  conditions  of  the  Vote 
were  so  amended  as  to  embrace  all  minerals.  The  amount  set  apart  each 
year  was  originally  £20,000.  For  the  year  1892,  however,  it  w^s  fixed 
at  twice  that  sum ;  and  during  each  of  the  subsequent  years  up  to  1901-2 
the  sum  of  £25,000  has  been  available.  For  the  year  1902-3  the  amount 
voted  was  reduced  to  £20,000,  and  this  was  further  decreased  to  £15,000 
for  eada  of  the  following  years.  During  the  last  few  years  it  has  been 
noticed  that,  with  the  exception  of  the  Cobar  district,  where  operations 
were  most  active,  prospecting  has  not  been  so  vigorously  followed  as 
previously.  This  is  accounted  for  by  the  demand  for  competent  miners 
at  the  established  mines,  and  to  the  steady  employment  offering  in  con- 
nection with  the  agricultural  and  pastoral  industries.  It  cannot  be 
claimed  that  the  discovery  of  a  large  payable  field  has  so  far  been  made 
by  means  of  the  Prospecting  Vote,  but  at  the  same  time  it  may  be  said 
that  some  rich  mines  have  been  opened  up  with  Ihe  aid  granted,  notably 
the  Mount  Boppy  mine,  which  is  now  the  premier  gold  mine  of  the 
State,  having  produced  gold  to  the  value  of  £456,571  during  the  last 
six  years.  The  Queen  Bee  Copper  mine  owes  ite  present  suocessful  posi- 
tion to  the  aid  granted,  and  the  Growl  Creek  mine  at  Shuttleton  was 
opened  up  indirectly  as  the  resulte  of  assistance  from  the  same  source. 
In  addition  to  the  employment  of  labour,  the  proving  of  a  lode  or 
reef  to  be  payable  invariably  leads  to  the  taking  up  of  large  areas  of 
adjoining  land  under  the  Mining  Act,  from  whidi  increased  revenue  is 
derived  by  the  State.  From  the  year  1888  to  the  end  of  Deoaoiber,  1906, 
Hm  amount  expended  in  prospecting  work  was  £372,738. 

Miners  desiring  a  grant  from  the  vote  have  to  satisfy  the  Praspeoting 
Board  that  the  locality  proposed  to  be  prospected  is  one  likely  to  yield 
the  mineral  sou^t  for,  and  that  the  mode  of  operaition  is  suitabk  for 
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its  discoyery.  Aid  is  given  in  deserving  cases  up  to  50  per  cent,  of  the 
value  of  the  work  done  and  of  the  necessary  is^plements  and  materials. 
The  granting  of  assistance  for  sinking  from  the  surface  is  not  favoured, 
and  applicants  are  generally  required  to  prove  their  honOrfidti  by  carrying 
out  a  certain  amount  of  work  unassisted.  Miners  who  have  been  assisted 
f rcmi  the  vote  are  not  entitled  to  claim  any  reward  that  may  be  ofiEered  for 
the  discovery  of  any  new  gold  or  mineral  field. 

A  new  dause  in  the  Prospecting  Regulations  provides  that  tiie 
amount  advanced  from  the  vote  shall  foe  refunded  in  the  event  of  the 
discovery  of  payable  mineral  by  means  of  the  aid  granted. 

DiiaioND  Drills. 

The  use  of  the  diamond  drill  in  searching  for  minerals  dates  only  from 
1881,  and  boring  by  the  Department  of  Mines  commenced  much  later. 
The  drills  now  in  use  belong  for  the  most  part  to  the  State,  and  are  lent 
to  private  persons  on  terms  fixed  by  r^;ulation.  The  terms  and  conditions 
under  which  the  use  of  diamond  drills  may  be  obtained  are  as  follow :  — 
The  application  must  be  accompanied  by  a  plan  of  proposed  site,  together 
with  £2  2s.  to  cover  cost  of  inspection.  Persons  to  whom  a  drill  is 
granted  must  pay  (1)  all  charges  for  freight,  d^c,  on  machinery  and  other 
necessary  appliances  from  the  Diamond  Drill  Store,  Sydney,  to  site  of 
operations  and  return  of  same  on  truck  at  most  convenient  railway 
station;  (2)  cost  of  all  fuel  and  w>ater  necessary  for  working  the  drill f 
(3)  cost  of  tubes  damaged,  destroyed,  or  which  cannot  be  withdrawn  f  rom^ 
or  are  left  in  tne  bore ;  and  (4)  pay  fortnightly  for  boring  at  certain  fixed 
rates  per  foot,  which  are  determined  upon  after  an  inspection  of  the  sites. 
The  rates  range  from  about  8s.  per  foot  upwards  according  to  the  nature 
of  the  country,  inclination  of  bore,  &c.  The  hirer  of  the  drill  is  required 
to  provide  suitable  timber  for  the  erection  of  the  plant,  and  also  five 
tanks  with  a  capacity  of  2,000  gallons;  it  is  also  necessary  that  the  site 
should  be  prepared  for  the  erection  of  the  plant  and  a  shaft  sunk  through 
any  alluvium  on  to  rock  if  necessary.  Before  commenqgDg  operations  a 
deposit  of  £100  must  be  lodged  as  security  that  the  foregoing  conditions 
will  be  duly  observed. 

BoMiUer  drills  for  underground  boring  are  hired  to  applicants  at  a  fixed- 
rental  of  £3  per  week,  the  lessee  defraying  all  costs  for  working,  kc.^ 
and  in  addition  paying  a  skilled  foreman  engaged  by  tiie  Department  at 
the  rate  of  X3  lOs.  per  wede.     Hand-borers  may  also  be  obtained  on. 
reasonable  terms. 

The  depth  bored  in  each  year  since  1897  was  as  follows:  — 


Ymx. 

Depth  bond. 

Y«u-. 

Depth  bond. 

feet. 

feet. 

\W 

1,680 

1902 

2.77^ 

1808 

1,326 

1908 

2.734 

1899 

1,574 

1904 

99t 

1900 

1.278 

1905 

1,060 

1901 

2,449 

I 

1906 

366 
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LOCAL  GOVERNMENT. 

New  South  Wales  was  slow  to  adopt  a  general  system  of  local  government, 
notwithstanding  the  pressing  necessity  which  existed  for  such  a  scheme. 
In  Victoria,  Queensland,  South  Australia,  Tasmania,  and  New  Zealand, 
comprehensive  systems  of  local  government  were  in  existence  for  many 
years,  and  the  benefits  derived  therefrom  were  recognised,  not  only  by 
the  Governments,  but  by  the  ratepayers  whose  property  is  affected.  The 
central  Government  was  relieved  of  responsibility  and  expenditure  which 
formed  no  part  of  its  proper  functions,  while  the  property-owner,  though 
compelled  to  pay  rates  from  which  he  was  previously  free,  received  benefits 
which  more  than  compensated  for  his  direct  payment. 

Under  the  system  in  New  South  Wales,  which  existed  prior  to  1906,  no 
district,  however  populous,  was  compelled  to  become  incorporated,  and 
it  was  only  on  the  presentation  of  a  petition,  signed  by  at  least  fifty  of 
the  prospective  ratepayers,  and  containing  a  larger  number  of  signatures 
than  those  attached  to  any  counter  petition,  that  a  municipality  could  be 
formed.  This  voluntary  principle  was  not  conducive  to  the  adoption  of 
a  general  system  of  local  government;  for  so  long  as  the  central  Govern- 
ment continued  to  construct  local  works,  it  was  evident  that  the  residents 
benefited  would  submit  to  the  absence  of  local  management  of  their  affairs. 

In  the  course  of  the  year  1894  a  Bill  was  submitted  to  the  Legislative 
Assembly,  providing  for  the  incorporation  of  the  entire  unincorporated 
i^rea  of  the  State  into  boroughs,  municipal  districts  of  a  maximum  area 
of  400  square  miles,  and  shires;  but  in  consequence  of  the  insertion  of  a 
clause  which  they  considered  contrary  to  a  vital  principle  in  the  Bill,  the 
measure  was  abandoned  by  the  Government.  Other  measures  were  intro- 
duced from  time  to  time  with  no  better  result,  and  it  was  not  till  the 
years  1905  and  1906  that  the  Government  was  successful  in  passing 
legislation  which  gave  the  State  a  large  instalment  of  full  local  govern- 
ment. 

The  Shires  Act. 

This  Act,  which  was  passed  at  the  close  of  the  year  1905,  provides  for 
the  compulsory  division  of  the  State,  with  the  exception  of  the  existing 
municipalities,  the  whole  of  the  Western  Division,  the  quarantine  station. 
Lord  Howe  Island,  and  the  islands  in  Port  Jackson,  into  local  government 
areas,  to  be  called  shires.  Temporary  Councils  may  be  appointed  by  the 
Governor  to  collect  the  rolls  and  make  the  necessary  arrangements  for  the 
first  elections,  and  the  administration  of  roads,  bridges,  and  other  works 
will  be  carried  on  by  the  central  Government  until  the  election  of  coun- 
cillors takes  place.  A  sum  of  not  less  than  £150,000  is  to  be  paid  as 
endowment  annually  from  the  Consolidated  Revenue  Fund,  in  the 
following  proportions,  viz: — First-class  shires,  from  nil  up  to  10s.  per  £; 
second-class,  15s.  per  £;  third-class,  20s.;  fourth-class,  25s.;  fifth-class, 
30s. ;  and  sixth-class,  40s.  or  more.  These  rates  are  payable  on  the  amount 
of  general  rates  received  during  the  preceding  year,  but  if  the  necessities 
of  the  shire  do  not  warrant  an  endowment,  none  will  be  paid. 

On  and  after  the  constitution  of  the  shires,  the  councils  may  exercise  the 
following  powers: — The  care,  control,  construction,  fencing,  and  main- 
tenance of  all  public  places  generally,  except  those  vested  in  the  Railway 
Conunissioners,  or  other  public  bodies,  or  trustees,  and  except  national 
works ;  regulation  of  traffic ;  street  and  road  lighting ;  prevention  of  bush 
fires ;  flood  relief  and  prevention  ;  construction  and  maintenance  of  streets, 
jetties,  wharves,  and  buildings  for  the  transactions  of  business;  and  the 
administration  of  the  Impounding  and  Public  Watering  Places  Acts. 
Olher  powers  may  be  acquired  from  time  to  time  if  a  majority  of  the 
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council  decides  that  they  are  necessary  for  the  good  government  of  the 
shire.  These  are  prevention  of  nuisance;  water  supply;  regulation  and 
licensing  of  public  vehicles  and  hawkers;  management  of  parks  and 
commons ;  and  the  administration  of  the  Publio  Gates  Act  and  the  Native 
Dog  Destruction  and  Poisoned  Baits  Acts. 

The  shires  are  to  be  divided  into  ridings,  each  riding  having  equal  repre- 
sentation on  the  council.  The  members  are  to  be  called  councillors,  and 
one  is  to  be  elected  president  by  the  members.  The  first  council  is  to 
consist  of  six  members,  who  shall  retire  on  the  last  Monday  in  January, 
1908 ;  but  at  the  next  election  the  number  may  be  increased  to  nine,  and 
the  councillors  will  thereafter  hold  office  for  two  years  only,  while  the 
president  must  be  elected  each  year.  All  owners  and  occupiers  of  ratable 
property  of  the  annual  value  of  not  less  than  £5,  over  21  years  of  age, 
male  and  female,  unless  not  naturalised,  are  entitled  to  be  entered  on  the 
electors'  roll,  and  any  male  person  enrolled  is  qualified  to  be  nominated  as 
a  councillor.  The  usual  conditions  as  to  disqualification  are  provided  for, 
and  also  the  penalties  for  acting  while  not  being  properly  qualified. 

An  important  provision  in  tne  Act  is  that  the  rates  are  to  be  charged  on 
the  unimproved  value  of  the  laud,  instead  of  on  the  annual  rental.  The 
rate  to  be  levied  must  not  be  less  than  one  penny,  nor  more  than  two- 
pence, in  the  <£,  unless  the  minimum  rate  is  more  than  sufficient  to  meet 
the  requirements  of  the  shire,  in  which  case  representations  may  be  made 
to  the  Governor,  who  may  at  his  discretion  permit  a  rate  of  less  than  Id. 
to  be  levied.  The  ratable  value  of  coal  mines  is  fixed  at  50  per  cent, 
of  the  gross  value  of  the  average  annual  output  for  the  preceding  three 
years,  and  of  other  mining  properties  at  40  per  cent,  for  the  same  period. 
The  minimum  rate  in  respect  of  any  portion  of  land  is  fixed  at  2s.  6d..' 
Another  important  feature  of  the  Act  is  that  when  the  council  imposes  a 
rate  the  operation  of  'the  Land  Tax  Act  is  suspended.  Tlie  properties 
exempt  from  taxation  are: — Commons,  parks,  cemeteries,  hospitals,  and 
benevolent  institutions,  churches,  free  public  libraries,  and  unoccupied 
Crown  lands. 

Further  clauses  of  the  Act  provide  for  the  appointment  of  auditors  and 
other  ofi^cers,  the  furnishing  of  statements  to  the  responsible  officers,  and 
the  issue  of  regulations  and  ordinances  for  various  purposes. 

According  to  the  interim  report  of  the  Local  Government  Commissioners,, 
issued  in  July,  1905,  it  was  proposed  to  divide  the  State  into  132  shires, 
the  unimproved  value  of  which  was  £67,131,466.  The  Commissioners 
invited  objections  from  public  bodies,  and  all  persons  interested,  with 
regard  to  the  boundaries  of  the  shires,  and  113  protests  were  received,  of 
which  forty-two  were  rejected,  while  those  remaining  were  either  approved 
or  held  over  until  the  Local  Government  Extension  Bill  is-  further  con- 
sidered. The  final  report  of  the  Commissioners,  which  was  issued  in 
January,  1906,  recommended  the  establishment  of  134  shires,  and  thirty- 
two  a3ditions  to  existing  municipalities. 

At  the  end  of  1860  the  total  area  incorporated  under  the  Municipali- 
ties Act  was  409  square  miles ;  in  ten  years  this  had  increased  to  649  miles 
only;  in  1880  to  1,482  miles;  in  1890  to  2,387  miles;  in  1899  to  2,763: 
and  in  1906  to  2,830  square  miles — a  very  insignificant  total  compared 
with  the  whole  area  of  the  territory.  The  subjoined  figures  give  the 
incorporated  and  unincorporated  areas  in  1906,  in  each  of  the  three  great 
divisions  of  the  State :  — 


Division.          |       Incorporated  Are*. 

Unincorporated  Area. 

£Mteni 

square  miles. 
1.977 
571 

282 

square  miles. 
92,479 

Central 

86,066 

Weatern  

124.671 

Total 

2,830              1             303,236 
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In  addition  to  th«  oondiiwry:  form  of;  munioipal'  local  gowrament,  tiwre 
are  various  boards  and  trmte  wi^.loeai  junsdiodon,  tO'tfaie  operatioiM 
oil  which  allusion  will  heareaf tor  ba  made.  Tbe  oontrol.  of  waiter  suppfy 
and  sewerage  of  the  Metropolitan  and  Hnnteir  distriote  is  relegated  to 
separate  boards.  At  Hay,  Wentworth,  and  Balranald'  irrigatkm 
trurts  have  been  formed^  and  forther  particulars  relating  to  them  will 
be  found  on  page  712.  The  Metropolitan  and  the  Country  IViwns  Water 
Supply  and  Sewerage  Acts^  the  Fire  Brigades  Act,  the  Sydney  Harbour 
Tscitsi  Act,  and  the  Metropolitan  Traffic  Act^  were  all  passed  with  the 
object  of  extending  the  principle  of  local  goinemment,  aod  boards  have 
been  established  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of'  some  of  these  Aots. 

Leaving  out  of  coni^deration  the  escpenditure  on  works  of  national 
importance,  the  (Government  has^  during  the  past  forty^six  years  and  a 
half,  expended  no  less  than  ^40,181,008  on  works  of  a  purely  local 
character,  not  including  school  buildings.  Of  this  sum  £26,806,500  was 
laid  out  in  the  country  districts,  and  £13,374,500  in  the  metropolitan. 
The  division  of  the  State  into  local  government  districts  will  not 
necessarily  be  followed  by  an  entire  stoppage  ol  the  direct^  expenditure 
on  works  of  local  interest'  by  the  central  Government,  but  the  larger 
portion  of  the  works  now  undertaken  by  Goverament  will  be  left  to  the 
local  authorities,  who,  having  to  provide  the  expenditura,  would  probably 
ne  that  it  is  laid  out  to  the  best  advantage.  Adopting  the  two  divinom 
of  metropolitan  and  oountry,  the  expenditure  on  account  of  public  works 
in  each  since  1860  is  given  below.  Out  of  the  totid  metropolitan  expendi- 
ture, £9,347,800  was  spent  on  tramways  and  water  supply  and  sewerage 
works,  whidi  are  sources  of  revenue,  while  in  the  oountry  districts  ite 
cost  of  similar  works  totalled  £2,268,300  only. 


Oountry  Dtetriote. 

Metropolitao  ntstric^ 

TBtal. 

¥•«. 

Expenditure. 

Per 

Inhabitant 

Expenditure. 

Per 

Inhabitant. 

Expendltnve. 

InhaUtaot. 

£ 

£   8.  d. 

£ 

£    8.   d. 

£ 

£  S.  d. 

1860-1880 

5,649,388 
583,471 

1,065,410 

6,714,798 

1881 

i*  *i"io 

357,182 

ri'o  10 

940,653 

r'i"7 

1882 

704,892 

15    5 

702,696 

2  17    8 

1,407,588 

1  15    3 

1883 

758,052 

1     6    1 

931,015 

3  12    7 

1,689,667 

2    0    3 

1884 

940,858 

1  10    8 

669,209 

2    9    5 

1,610,067 

1  16    5 

1886 

961,951 

1  10    7 

704,636 

2    9    5 

1,686^587 

1  16    4 

1886 

868,923 

16    0 

767,906 

2  11     1. 

1,636,829 

1  13    9 

1887 

784,941 

1    2    9 

556,660 

1  16    2 

1,341,601 

1     6    8 

1888 

904,477 

1    5    9 

344,414 

1    0    8 

1,248,891 

1    4    0 

1889 

798,388 

1     2    4 

583,786 

1  18    2 

1,382,169 

1    5  U 

1890 

874,077 

1    3  10 

444,723 

1     4    0 

1,318,800 

1    3  11 

1891 

1,126,446 

1  10    0 

790,491 

2    0    6 

1,916,937 

1  13    7 

1892 

1,034,686 

•  1    6  11 

563,015 

1    7    8 

1,597,701 

1    7    2 

1893 

790,600 

1    0    2 

416,100 

0  19  10 

1,206,600 

1    0    1 

1894-5* 

1,421,060 

1  15    4 

408.360 

0  18    9 

1,829,300 

1    9    6 

1895-6 

1,048,200 

1     5    8 

216.700 

0    9    8 

1.261,960 

1    0    0 

1896-7 

743,900 

0  18    0 

306/)00 

0  13    6 

1,049,900 

0  16    5 

1897-8 

728,600 

0  17    4 

425,600 

0  18    5 

1,154.200 

0  17    0 

1898-9 

700,500 

0  16    6 

532.900 

1    2    7 

1,233,400 

0  18    8 

189»-1900 

802,300 

0  18    7 

397,600 

0  16    0 

1,199,900 

0  17  10 

1900-1 

1,061,600 

1    4    6 

604,400 

1    4    9 

lj666,000 

1    4    7 

1901-2 

1,135,800 

1    5    6 

535,600 

1     1    4 

1.671,400 

1    4    0 

1902-3 

839.700 

1    0    0 

509,400 

0  18    8 

1,349,100 

0  19    2 

1903-4 

579,400 

0  12    7 

189,000 

0    7    5 

768,400 

0  10    9 

1904-5 

456,800 

0    9    8 

184.600 

0    7    1 

641.300 

0    8    9 

1905-6 

487,800 

0  10    1 

167,600 

0    6    4 

6i0v4M 

0    8    9 

*  Eighteen  months  esdad  June,  1805. 
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ThB  City  of  Sydney  was  incorporated  on  the  20th  July,  1842,  and 
the  Sydney  Municipal  Council  was  established  during  the  same  year,  the 
Section  of  aldermen  taking  place  on  the  9th  November.  Mr.  John 
Hbsking  was  the  first  Mayor.  T^je  city  was  originally  divided  into  six 
wards,  but  at  a  subsequent  adjustment  the  number  was  increased  to  eight. 
After  a  few  years  great  dissatisfaction  arose  in  the  minds  of  the  citizens 
in  regard  to  the  manner  in  which  the  affairs  of  the  Corporation  were 
oarried  on.  A  Select  Committee  of  the  Legislative  Council  was  appointed 
in  1849  to  inquire  into  the  matter,  and  it  reported  in  favour  of  the 
abolition  of  the  Municipal  Council,  with  a  recommendation  that  its 
powers  should  be  vested  in  three  Commissioners.  This  was  not  carried 
into  effect  until  1853,  when  the  Corporation  was  dissolved,  and  its 
authority  was  transferred  to  a  Commission,  consisting  of  Messrs.  G. 
Elliott,  J.  Rae,  and  F.  Darvall,  who  administered  the  affairs  of  the  city 
from  the  beginning  of  1854  to  the  end  of  1857.  A  new  Council  came  into 
exist^ioe  at  the  commencement  of  1858.  Mr.  George  Thornton  was  the 
firat  Mayor  under  the  changed  order  of  things,  and  there  were  sixteen 
aldarmen — ^two  for  each  ward.  By  the  Sydney  Corporation  Act  of  1879, 
the  number  of  aldermen  was  increased  to  twenty- four,  and  each  ward  had 
tiiree  representatiFes* 

Towards  the  dose  of  1900  an  Amending  Act  was  passed,  dividing  the 
eity  into  twelve  wards,  each  of  which  was  empowered  to  return  two 
aldermen.  The  innovation  of  retiring  the  whole  of  the  aldermen  simul- 
taneously was  inttoduoed  by  providing  for  the  Section  of  a  new  Council 
<m  the  1st  Deeember  in  every  second  year,  re-eleetion  of  qualified  persons 
being,  of  course,  permitted.  A  candidate  is  debarred  from  expending 
more  than  ^£50  in  his  endeavour  to  c^tain  a  seat  in  the  CouneiL  The 
firaalty  for  exceeding  that  amount  is  a  fine  of  J&20 ;  and,  in  the  case  of 
an  elected  candidate,  the  election  is  to  become  void.  Another  change 
brought  about  by  the  Aot  is  the  enfranchisement  of  sub-tenants  and 
lodgers^  Moreover,  power  is  given  to  the  Council  to  resume  land  required 
for  opening  or  enlarging  streets  and  other  public  places ;  and,  in  substitu- 
tioB  of  auditors  choeen  by  the  citiaens.  Treasury  inspectors  are,  for  tlie 
fntune,  to  cheek  the  municipal  accounts. 

In  1905  a  further  Amending  Act  was  passed  to  provide  for  the  better 
government  of  the  city,  especially  with  regard  to  the  control  of  hoardings 
tbe  proper  cleansing  of  footways,  the  prevention  or  regulation  of  the 
■oaoke  nuisance  from  furnaces  and  chimneys,  the  regulation  and  control 
ol  refiieehment  stalls  and  stands,  the  control  of  juvenile  hawkers  and  shoe- 
blacks, and  the  prevention  of  betting  in  public  places.  Tbe  Act  also 
regulates  the  election  of  the  city  members  of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of 
Water  Supply  and  Seiwerage,  and  the  Fire  Brigades  Board,  and  extends 
tbe  powers  of  the  Council  as  regards  resumptions,  in  order  to  provide 
workmen's  dwellings,  and  further  provision  is  made  for  the  extension  of 
the  oity  boundaries. 

Suburban  and  Countbt  Municipalities. 

Tbe  Act  by  which  the  City  of  Sydney  was  incorporated  contained  no 
prorvision  for  the  extension  of  the  munioipal  principle  to  other  localities ; 
but  in  1843  the -first  step  was  taken  towards  the  extension  of  the  system 
to  the  country  districts  by  the  incorporation,  under  letters  patent,  of 
CampbeUtown,  Appin,  Camden,  Narellan,  and  Picton,  as  one  District 
GoHiHsil)  which  was  afterwards,  in  the  course  of  the  same  year^  under  a 
apeoial  Aot,  subdivided  into  two  by  the  formation  of  Campbelltowo  and 
Appin  into  separate  Councils. 
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In  1844  the  number  of  country  District  Councils  had  increased  to 
eight,  and  these,  in  conjunction  with  the  Municipal  Council  of  Sydney 
and  the  Road  Trusts,  subsequently  established,  constituted  the  whole  of 
the  local  government  system  prior  to  1858.  In  this  year  the  first  im- 
portant measure  relating  to  general  municipal  government  was  enacted. 
An  Act  was  passed,  making  provision  for  dissolving,  if  necessary,  the 
District  Councils,  and  placing  the  area  controlled  by  them  under  muni- 
cipal bodies.  Under  its  authority  thirty-five  districts  were  incorporated, 
which,  with  the  exception  of  Cook,  joined  to  Camperdown  in  1870,  and 
East  St.  Leonards,  subsequently  united  to  St.  Leonards,  still  exist, 
although  nearly  one-half  have  been  reproclaimed  in  the  interim,  on 
account  of  additions  or  curtailments  of  area.  The  law  was  amended  by 
the  Municipalities  Act  of  1867,  and  further  amended  from  time  to  time. 


Local  Government  Act,  1906. 

As  already  mentioned,  amending  Bills  were  introduced  at  variouii 
times,  notably  in  1894  and  1901;  but  in  1906  a  very  comprehensive 
measure  was  passed  by  Parliament,  which  considerably  alters  the  present 
conditions  of  existing  municipalities. 

The  first  important  provision  is  that  for  the  establishment  of  cities, 
which  may  be  proclaimed  by  the  Governor,  the  necessary  qualifications 
being : — Any  municipality  which  had,  during  the  preceding  five  years, 
a  population  of  at  least  20,000  persons  and  a  revenue  of  £20,000,  and 
in  an  independent  centre  of  population.  During  the  year  1907  the 
municipality  of  Broken  Hill  was  proclaimed  a  city,  in  accordance 
with  the  Act.  It  is  also  enacted  that  all  municipalities  not  receiving 
statutory  endowment  under  the  existing  Act,  shall,  if  found  on  investi- 
gation to  be  in  necessitous  circumstances,  be  entitled  to  a  sum  not 
exceeding  3s.  4d.  in  the  £  on  the  general  rate  collected;  but  if  the 
revenues  are  sufficient  to  meet  the  reasonable  requirements  under 
proper  management  of  the  corporations,  no  endowment  will  be  paid. 
The  rates  will  be  levied  on  the  unimproved  value,  at  an  amount  to 
l>e  fixed  per  £,  which  must  not  be  less  than  Id.,  but  if  this  rate 
is  more  than  sufficient  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  municipality 
it  may  be  reduced.  A  Council  which  has  levied  the  general  rate  of 
Id.  on  the  unimproved  value  may  impose  such  additional  rate  as  may 
be  required  either  on  the  improved  or  unimproved  value.  Special, 
local,  and  loan  rates  may  also  be  imposed  either  on  the  improved 
or  unimproved  value  at  the  option  of  the  Council.  The  conditions 
as  to  ratable  value  are  similar  to  those  of  the  Shires  Act,  and  electors 
will  be  enrolled  on  the  same  franchise  as  exists  under  the  Act  men- 
tioned. Other  important  provisions  are  the  power  to  borrow  up  to 
10  per  cent,  of  the  unimproved  value,  such  loans  to  be  guaranteed  by 
the  Government;  the  redistribution  and  reconstruction  of  existing  areas, 
so  that  the  municipalities  may  form  portions  of  shires;  the  acquisition 
of  land  and  works;  control  of  cattle-slaughtering  and  public  health; 
dealing  with  noxious  animals  and  plants ;  safety  of  the  public ;  regulation 
of  hoardings  and  other  structures.  The  Governor  may  proclaim  any 
park,  road,  bridge,  or  other  public  work  to  be  a  national  work  which  wiU 
be  maintained  by  the  State,  but  which  may  be  handed  over  to  the  Council 
at  any  time.  Auditors  will  in  future  be  appointed,  not  elected,  and 
Government  examiners  are  to  be  appointed  to  inspect  the  accounts.  It  is 
further  provided  that  defaulting  Councils  are  those  which  (a)  fail  to  elect 
the  proper  number  of  aldermen  at  the  prescribed  time;  (6)  which  fail  to 
make  and  levy  a  general  rate  as  required  by  the  Bill ;  (e)  those  which  have 
ceased  to  exercise  their  functions  for  a  period  of  six  months. 
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The  majority  of  the  Boards  dealing  with  local  affairs  have  jurisdiction 
within  the  metropolitan  area,  and  work  mostly  in  connection  with  the  local 
municipalities,  although  possessing  powers  independent  of  these  bodies. 
The  Metropolitan  Transit  Commissioners  were  appointed  under  the  Public 
Vehicles  Regulation  Act  of  1873,  prior  to  which  date  the  control  of  the 
street  traffic  was  rested  in  the  City  Council.  The  Board  originally  con- 
sisted of  three  members,  but  in  1886  the  number  was  increased  to  four 
by  the  appointment  of  a  licensees'  representative.  In  1899  the  Public 
Vehicles  Act  was  passed  to  consolidate  the  Acts  for  the  Regulation  of 
Public  Vehicles  in  the  city  and  police  district  of  Sydney,  and  four  Com- 
missioners, consisting  of  the  Mayor  and  Inspector-General  of  Police — ^by 
virtue  of  their  respective  offices — and  a  municipal  and  a  licensees'  com- 
missioner, were  appointed  to  carry  out  its  provisions.  In  1900  further 
legislation  resulted  in  the  passage  of  the  Metropolitan  Traffic  Act,  which 
repealed  the  Public  Vehicles  Act,  1899,  and  such  portions  of  the  Sydney 
Corporation  Act  of  1879  and  the  Municipalities  Act,  1897,  as  were  incon- 
sistent with  the  Act,  and  placed  the  complete  control  of  street  traffic 
and  the  licensing  of  public  vehicles,  drivers,  and  conductors,  under  the 
Inspector-General  of  Police.  The  receipts  during  1905,  which  were 
obtained  from  licenses  (of  which  3,994  were  issued),  amounted  to  £2,531, 
the  expenditure  being  included  in  that  of  the  Police  Department. 

Under  the  authority  of  the  Fire  Brigades  Act  of  1902,  which  repealed 
the  1884  Act,  a  Metropolitan  Fire  Brigade  Board  and  forty- two  country 
boards  have  been  established.  The  cost  of  maintaining  the  Metropolitan 
Brigade  is  contributed  in  equal  amounts  by  the  Government,  the  muni- 
cipalities within  the  proclaimed  area,  and  the  fire  insurance  companies 
holding  risks  within  these  municipal  districts.  In  1906  the  contributions 
consisted  of  £14,700  from  the  insurance  offices  interested,  and  a  similar 
amount  from  the  Government  and  the  city  and  suburban  municipalities. 
The  amount  of  risk  on  the  31st  December,  1905,  was  £78,108,749,  show- 
ing an  increase  of  nearly  31  per  cent,  in  ten  years,  the  total  at  the  close 
of  1895  having  been  £59,720,282.  The  country  boards  receive  subsidies 
from  the  Government,  the  municipalities  interested,  and  the  insurance 
companies,  under  the  same  conditions  as  are  in  existence  with  regard  to 
the  Metropolitan  Board.  In  addition  to  the  boards  constituted  under 
the  Act,  several  municipalities  contribute  to  local  fire  brigades ;  and  in  the 
chapter  dealing  with  "  Accumulation,"  under  the  head  of  Fire  Insurance, 
will  be  found  some  particulars  respecting  the  calls  attended. 

The  Metropolitan  Board  of  Water  Supply  and  Sewerage  was  established 
in  1887,  and  that  of  the  Hunter  District  in  1892;  reference  to  their 
transactions  will  be  found  in  subsequent  pages. 

Prior  to  1889  the  regulation  of  the  port  of  Wollongong  was  subject 
to  the  Marine  Board  of  New  South  Wales.  In  the  year  named  an  Act 
was  passed,  which  transferred  the  control  of  the  port  to  a  trust  composed 
of  twelve  Conmiissioners,  who  were  empowered  to  improve,  manage,  and 
regulate  the  port.  The  revenue  during  1894  was  £6,507,  and  the  expen- 
diture £7,988.  The  trust  was  dissolved  in  the  latter  part  of  1895,  when 
the  Government  took  over  the  administration  of  the  port. 

The  Sydney  Harbour  Trust  was  established  in  the  year  1900,  and  a 
description  of  its  functions  will  be  found  in  the  chapter  dealing  with 
''Shipping."  The  receipts  for  the  year  ended  30th  June,  1906,  were 
£270,689,  and  the  expenditure  on  administration,  £76,304.  The  capital 
debt  on  the  same  date  was,  approximately,  £5,155,288,  and  the  interest 
payable  thereon  at  the  average  rate  on  the  public  debt  would  amount  to 
about  £180,951,  so  that  there  was  a  net  revenue  of  £13,434,  after  the 
payment  of  interest  and  working  expenses,  on  the  year's  transactions. 
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Irrigation  trusts  were  estaUiflhed  st  Weotwrorth,  Hay,  and  Balranald» 
under  special  Acts  passed  in  1800,  18912,  and  1893  respeetiTely.  It  was 
provided  in  each  case  that  the  members  of  the  Municipal  Council  for  the 
time  being  should  be  the  trustees,  and  that  they  should,  with  the  per- 
mission of  the  Governor-in-Council,  be  authorised  to  borrow  money  for 
ihe  purpose  of  tapping  the  neighbouring  rivers,  and  of  erecting  plant 
and  constructing  works  for  the  irrigation  of  a  portion  of  tl^  temporary 
common,  which  should  be  divided  into  lots  and  leased  to  suitable  persons. 
The  area  brought  under  the  Wentworth  Trust  consisted  of  10,600  acres; 
and  XI, 000  was  spent  in  preliminary  expenses  during  1894.  Under  a 
special  clause  of  the  Act,  however,  the  trust  has  now  been  dissolved,  and 
its  powers  assumed  by  the  Government,  who  have  constructed  the  neces- 
sary works.  The  land  administered  by  the  Hay  Trust,  originally  ooi»- 
prising  12,847  acres,  was  thrown  open  in  December,  1893,  and  at  the 
end  of  1894  62  holdings,  embracing  an  area  of  778  acres,  had  been 
applied  for.  The  principal  crops  planted  were  barley,  wheat,  and  oats. 
An  amending  Act  was  passed  in  1896,  which  remodelled  the  trust,  the 
number  of  members  being  increased  to  six,  three  of  whom  are  officers  of 
the  Public  Service.  The  works  were  completed  by  an  engineer  appointed 
by  the  Government,  and  the  area  originally  vested  in  the  trustees  was 
reduced  to  about  3,000  acres.  The  receipts  during  the  year  1905 
amounted  to  £965,  including  £120  brought  forward,  and  the  expendi- 
ture was  £719,  leaving  a  credit  balance  at  the  close  of  the  year  of  JS346. 
The  principal  sources  of  revenue  were :  Rates  £367,  and  rent  £476 ; 
while  the  expenditure  consisted  chiefly  of  salaries  to  engineers  and  ot^tr 
officers,  fuel,  stores,  6cc.  At  Balranald  an  area  of  1,000  acres  .has  been 
surveyed,  and  several  blocks  of  from  5  to  40  acres  taken  up.  Pumping 
machinery  has  been  erected,  and  works  for  the  distribution  of  the  water 
commenced.  The  trustees  have  petitioned  for  the  dissolution  of  the 
trust,  as  at  Wentworth,  and  it  is  now  proposed  to  hand  over  the  adminis- 
tration to  the  Western  Land  Board. 


MumciPALiTiBS,  1904-5. 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  Municipalities  Act,  1897,  which  con- 
solidated the  previous  Acts,  contiguous  districts,  with  an  area  of  not 
more  than  9  square  miles,  and  a  population  of  not  less  than  1,000,  may 
be  incorporated  as  boroughs;  and  districts  of  not  more  than  50  square 
miles,  with  a  population  of  not  less  than  500,  may  be  formed  into 
municipal  districts,  but  the  designation  has  been  changed  to  municipality 
by  the  Act  of  1906.  Since  the  passing  of  the  Act  of  1867,  the  numbco* 
of  nmnicipalities  has  steadily  increased,  the  total  in  1877  having  beon 
76;  in  1887,  122;  and  at  the  end  of  the  municipal  year  1904-5,  194. 
Notwithstanding  the  relatively  small  area .  incorporated  at  the  doae  <tf 
the  municipal  year  1904-5,  the  population  within  the  boundaries  of  thcat 
districts  numbered  920,350 — equal  to  an  average  density  of  325  to  tl» 
square  mile,  or  180  time^  that  of  the  rest  of  the  State. 

In  the  City  of  Sydney  there  were,  in  the  year  1904-5,  20,252  inhabitad 
houses,  and  1,079  other  buildings,  including  vacant  dwellings,  giving  % 
total  of  21,331  dwellings.  The  inhabited  dwellings  were  occupied  by  a 
population  of  112,030.  In  the  suburbs  of  Sydney  there  were  81^669 
houses,  in  which  411,500  persons  dwelt;  while  in  the  country  mnntoi- 
palities  there  were  75,549  houses,  occupied  by  396>820  persona.  In  tfe 
unincorporated  portion  of  the  State,  at  the  Census  of  1901,  theie  veva 
104,073  houses,  inhabited  by  499,370  persons;  but  no  later  information 
on  this  subject  is  available. 
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Authority  is  given  by  the  Act  to  maintain  the  thoroughfares;  to 
oomtruct  lighting,  sewerage,  and  water  supply  works,  and  to  levy 
the  necessary  rates  in  connection  therewith;  to  make  and  enforce  by- 
laws for  the  maintenance  of  the  public  health  and  the  abatement  of 
miisanoes;  to  license  vehicles  plying  for  hire;  to  borrow  on  the  security 
of  any  lands  and  buildings  belonging  to  the  Council,  and  on  the  annual 
revenue,  prorided  the  latter  does  not  exceed  the  estimated  amount  for 
^re  years ;  and  generally  to  take  measures  for  the  material  and  sanitary 
conditicm  of  the  residents.  Councils  are  also  empowered  to  purchase  or 
lease  any  wharves,  jetties,  piers,  &o.,  erected  within  the  district,  and  to 
borrow  money  for  the  purpose  of  constructing  such  landing  places. 

Tb»  Sydney  Corporation  Act  directs  thi^  valuers  shall  be  appointed 
from  time  to  time  to  assess  improved  property  within  the  city  at  the 
fair  average  annual  value,  with  an  allowanee  for  outgoings  not  exceeding 
10  per  cent.,  and  the  unimproved  property  at  a  maximum  of  6  per  cent, 
oa  iia  capital  valne^  aaid  on  the  value  ol  sudx  assessment  a  city  rate  not 
«xoeeding  2s.  in  the  £  may  be  kvied,  exclusive  of  lighting.  Appeal 
Girarts  iure  held  annually.  The  rate  stood  at  16d.  from  1891  to  1899,  but 
w«s  increased  to  I8d,  for  1900,  and  24d.  for  1901.  In  1902,  it  was 
reduced  to  22d.,  and  still  *  further  reduced  to  21d.  in  1903,  which  was 
also  levied  in  1904  and  1905.  This  rate  is  the  only  one  at  present  in 
foroe.  The  Act,  however,  provides  for  a  special  local  rate  not  exceeding 
6d.  in  the  £  of  annual  value,  for  any  work  which  may  be  for  the 
particular  benefit  of  one  locality,  but  then  only  if  two-thirds  of  the  rate- 
payers of  such  locality  petition  for  the  same.  Occasional  advantage  of 
this  power  has  been  taken  for  street-watering,  though  not  of  late  years, 
and  the  amount  now  levied  covers  the  expenses  of  street-lighting,  and 
street- watering. 

In  municipalities  one  or  more  persons  are  appointed  every  year  to 
nuke  a  valuation  of  iedl  municipal  property,  and  the  Councils  were 
fonxwriy  ^npowered  to  raise  revenue  by  rates  on  the  value  so  found, 
n«*t  exceeding  Is.  in  the  £  for  ordinary  purposes,  and  the  sane 
amotint  for  special  purposM,  with  6d.  in  addition  for  street^watering. 
The  amount  of  each  rate  was  calculated  upon  nine-tenths  of  the  fair 
a^verage  annual  rental  of  all  buildings  and  cultivated  lands,  or  lands 
1^  for  pastoral,  mining,  or  other  purposes,  and  upon  5  per  cent,  of  the 
capital  value  of  the  fee-«imple  of  all  unimproved  lands.  The  maximum 
general  rate  was  found  inadeqiiate,  and  special  grants  of  2s.  6d.  to 
SOo.  per  £  of  general  rates  collected  were  voted  by  Parliament  from  time 
to  time.  None  of  these  special  grants  applied  to  the  City  of  Sydney. 
In  addition  to  the  special  grants,  a  total  sum  of  J&25,254  was  paid  during 
the  year  l'904-5,  principally  towards  the  maintenance  of  main  roads, 
ptark#,  &c.y  in  municipalities.  Under  the  1906  Act,  however,  the  rates 
aare  to  be  levied  on  the  unimproved  capital  value,  and  are  of  four  kinds, 
Tiz. :  — General,  special,  local,  and  loan  rates.  The  amount  of  the 
general  rate  shall  not  be  less  than  Id.  per  £,  and  the  other  rates  may 
be  leried  as  required  for  the  services  rendered. 

During  the^  municipal  year  1905-6  the  maximum  rate  of  Is.  in  the 
J^  was  levied  in  ail  t^,  suburban  and  country  municipalities,  with  the 
eccoeption  of  Carooar  and  Cooma,  which  imposed  lid.,  Wallendbeen,  which 
impoaed  lOd,,  and  Cndal,  Junee,  and  Beak  Hill,  which  imposed  9d. 
In  Darlington  the*  rate  of  12d.  included  the  cost  of  lighting  the  borough 
by  gasi  aod  in  a  feir  country  municipalities  the  cost  of  street  lighting 
was  aliio  paid  out  ol  the  general  rate.  There  were  116  municipalities 
wfanee  Ug^iag  rates* were  imposed,  ranging  from  2d.  to  6d.  in  the  £ 
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for  gas,  4}d.  to  8d.  for  electric  light,  and  2d.  to  6d.  for  oil  lamps.  In 
only  39  municipalities,  exclusive  of  those  supplied  by  the  Metropolitan 
and  Hunter  District  Water  and  Sewerage  Boards,  was  th^^re  a  water  rate, 
viz.,  Is.  in  the  £,  with  eight  exceptions — five  at  9d.,  two  at  8d.,  and 
one  at  6d.  Manly  was  the  only  municipality  which  has  erected  water- 
works under  the  Sletropolitan  Water  and  Sewerage  Act;  while  Hay  was 
the  only  country  municipality  which  had  taken  advantage  of  the  Country 
Towns  Water  and  Sewerage  Act,  where  a  rate  was  not  levied  to  defray 
the  cost  of  the  service,  the  supply  being  optional,  and  the  charge  made 
by  meter.  Other  special  rates,  mostly  for  street- watering  and  sewerage, 
were  levied  in  some  of  the  municipalities.  Only  two  districts.  Broken 
Hill  (id.)  and  Kempsey  (^d.),  levied  a  library  rate-r-reading  facilities 
being  afforded  without  charge  by  the  local  Council  in  many  other  towns, 
or,  on  payment,  by  the  local  School  of  Arts  or  Mechanics'  Institute; 
while  fire  brigade  rates,  ranging  from  ^d.  to  Id.,  were  levied  in  23 
municipalities.  Two  of  the  municipalities  levied  sewerage  rates,  viz., 
Narrandera  8d.,  and  Casino  5d.,  in  the  £,  Although  authorised  by 
the  Act  of  1867  to  levy  a  rate  for  the  purpose  of  providing  the  means 
of  education  for  young  children,  the  municipal  bodies  have  not  found 
it  necessary  to  take  advantage  of  this  provision,  owing  to  the  excellent 
system  of  public  instruction  in  force  in  the  State. 

Municipalities  which  avail  themselves  of  the  provisions  of  the  Country 
Towns  Water  and  Sewerage  Act  of  1880  are  empowered  to  levy  a  rate 
for  each  service  not  exceeding  a  maximum  of  5  per  cent,  on  the  assessed 
value  of  land  and  tenements,  in  addition  to  the  ordinary  municipal 
rates.  On  the  30th  June,  1905,  there  were  39  municipalities  with  water- 
works constructed  under  the  provisions  of  the  Act,  but  the  works  at 
Manly,  Richmond,  and  WoUongong  were  subsequently  transferred  to 
the  control  of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Water  Supply  and  Sewerage, 
while  works  were  in  progress  at  the  towns  shown  on  page  727. 

The  Noxious  Trades  and  Cattle  Slaughtering  Act  and  the  Dairies 
Supervision  Act  are  administered  by  the  Board  of  Health;  but  licensed 
premises  are  supervised  by  the  Municipal  Councils,  who  receive  the  fees. 
In  unincorporated  districts  the  administration  of  the  Acts  is  entrusted 
to  the  police. 

In  order  to  aid  municipalities  in  providing  for  the  expenditure  attend- 
ing their  inception,  the  original  Act  provided  for  endowment  being 
granted  for  a  period  of  fifteen  years.  In  each  of  the  first  five  years  after 
incorporation,  every  municipality  was  entitled  to  a  sum  equal  to  the  whole 
amount  actually  raised  by  rates  or  assessments  paid  during  the  past  half- 
year;  in  each  of  the  next  succeeding  five  years,  a  sum  equal  to  one-half; 
and  in  each  of  the  next  succeeding  five  years,  a  sum  equal  to  one-fourth 
of  the  amount  so  received.  After  the  expiry  of  these  fifteen  years  the 
assistance  which  municipalities  may  demand  from  the  Government  ceased, 
and  further  aid  from  the  State  must  be  obtained  by  special  grant.  At 
the  end  of  1906  there  were  thirty  municipalities  entitled  to  statutory 
endowment. 

The  City  Act  of  1879  provided  for  an  annual  endowment  by  the  State 
of  £25,000  for  a  period  of  ten  years.  It  also  enacted  that  all  fees  for 
auctioneers'  licenses  within  the  city  should  be  paid  over  by  the  Treasury 
to  the  City  Council.  The  amount  so  received  in  1895  was  £2,137;  in 
1896,  £3,438;  in  1897,  £2,247;  in  1898,  £1,409;  in  1899,  £223;  and 
in  1900,  nil.  The  auctioneers'  licenses  since  1898  became  nominal  when 
compared  with  former  years,  owing  to  a  rearrangement  in  the  payment 
of  the  fees  to  the  Treasury.  Although  the  Act  authorised  the  raising  of 
loans  equal  in  amount  to  five  years'  revenue  after  the  discontinuance  of 
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the  endowment  in  1889,  yet  it  has  been  found  convenient  to  obtain  special 
Parliamentary  sanction  for  each  new  loan.  Particulars  of  all  City  loans 
will  be  found  on  page  723. 

About  one-half  of  the  municipalities  are  divided  into  wards,  the  number 
of  which  is  regulated  by  the  population ;  and,  under  the  original  Act, 
«Tery  person,  whether  male  or  female,  of  the  full  age  of  21  years,  who 
on  the  7th  day  of  January  in  any  year  was  the  occupier,  lessee,  or  owner 
of  any  ratable  property  within  any  municipality,  and  who  had  paid 
rates  on  the  same  prior  to  day  of  election,  was  entitled  to  yote.  If  the 
property  was  assessed  at  an  annual  value  not  exceeding  £25,  the  ratepayer 
was  entitled  to  one  vote ;  if  assessed  at  over  £25  and  not  exceeding  £75, 
to  two  votes;  if  over  £75  and  not  exceeding  £150,  to  three  votes;  and 
if  over  £150,  to  four  votes.  Under  the  Act  of  1906,  however,  the 
franchise  is  similar  to  that  granted  to  the  shires,  as  shown  on  page 
707.  Voting  is  by  ballot,  as  in  Parliamentary  elections;  and  by  special 
enactment,  both  owner,  tenant,  and  lodger  are  entitled  to  vote  in  the 
city  of  Sydney,  the  ratepayer  being  allowed  the  cumulative  vote  (if 
any),  the  other  one  vote  only.  It  is  impossible  to  say,  in  the  present 
state  of  the  returns  of  the  suburban  and  country  municipalities,  how 
many  persons  in  tlie  aggregate  had  the  right  to  vote;  but  there  were 
429  aldermen  in  suburban  and  1,314  in  country  municipalities,  which 
would  give  one  alderman  to  959  residents  in  the  former,  and  one  to 
302  in  the  latter.  In  December,  1904,  the  number  of  electors  in  the 
eight  wards  of  the  city  of  Sydney  was  37,502,  being  an  average  of 
1,562  electors  per  alderman;  twenty  seats  were  contested,  the  votes 
polled  being  12,404.  In  the  other  municipalities,  in  February,  1905, 
259  seats  were  contested.  The  municipal  year  in  the  city  of  Sydney  is 
from  1st  January  to  31st  December,  and  the  elections  are  held  on  the 
Ist  of  December  in  every  second  year.  In  all  the  other  municipalities  the 
year  b^ns  on  the  first  Tuesday  in  February,  on  which  day  the  nomina- 
tions are  made,  polls  for  contested  seats  being  taken  within  a  week ;  one- 
third  of  the  aldermen  retire  annually,  and  two  auditors  for  the  year 
are  elected. 

The  following  table  shows  the  capital  and  annual  values  and  the  assess- 
ment of  boroughs  and  municipal  districts  for  the  year  1905-6.  The 
amounts  shown  for  the  city  of  Sydney  for  improved  land  are  inclusive  of 
the  values  of  the  vacant  lands,  which  are  assessed  on  the  rental  value. 
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Improved 
LanH  with 
Buildings 
thereon. 
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Property. 


Total 
Amount 

of 
General 

Rate 
Levied. 


Fair  Average  Annual 
Value  of — 


Improved 

Land  with 

Buildings 

thereon. 


All  Ratable 
Property. 


City  of  Sydney 

SaborbB  

Total,  Metropolitan 
Coontry 

Total  


£ 
45,545,700 

50,464,600 


96,010,300 
36,196,000 


132,206,300 


£ 
45,545,700 

55,545,200 


£ 
182,135 

166,077 


£ 
2,312,830 

3,408,110 


101,090,900 
39,223,700 


348,212 
126,409 


5,720,940 
2,590,010 


140,314,600 


474,621 


8,310,950 


£ 
2,312,830 

3,662,140 


5,974,970 
2,741,390 


8,716,360 
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Am  prerioa^y  xaflaiioned,  a  nominal  annual  value  i«  frequently 
upon  unimproved  land  in  order  to  avoid  full  mting,  and  in  sueh  ^ 
no  accurate  estimate  can  be  made  of  the  real  value  of  the  property.  It 
may  be  taken,  therefore,  that  the  figures,  both  in  the  preeeding  and  the 
following  table,  sufter  on  this  aeeount.  On  the  other  hand,  it  has  been 
found  difficult  to  obtain  valuations  irhich  show  the  total  extent  of  the 
deeline  in  ike  values  of  real  estate,  for  it  is  not  generally  considered  that 
the  reduction  of  die  capital  value  is  in  ratio  to  that  of  the  annual  yalue 
as  indicate^  by  tiie  lower  rating.  It  will  be  observed  that,  with  tte 
exception  of  the.  annual  value  of  ratable  property  in  the  eountry  districts, 
both  the  annual  and  capital  values  have  increased  since  ti^  previous 
assessments  were  made,  and  this  improvement  will  probably  be  sustained 
during  the  municipal  year  1906-7  : — 
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1996-7 — ^Anniul  value 

Capitftl  value 

1897-6 — Annual  value 

Capital  valve * 

1698-9 — Annual  value 

Oapital  vafara 

1899-1900 —  Annual  value 
Capital  value , 

1800-»I— Annual  vahra 

Capital  value 

1901-2— Annual  value 

Capital  value 

1902-3 — Annual  value 

CapitAl  value 

1903-4— Annual  value 

Capital  value. 

1904-5— Annual  value 

Capital  value 

1905-6 — Annual  value 

Capital  value 


2,237,040 
44,740,700 

2,173,260 
43,466,200 

2,145,800 
<43,160',«00 

2,185,700 
43,128,600 

.2,144.880 
42,896,500 

2,168,500 
43,370y000 

2,239,750 
44,795,100 

2,291,760 
44,884,400 

2,307,800 
44,889,000 

2,312,830 
45  545,700 


£ 
2,904,960 

^,686,400 

2,849,650 
44,099,260 

2,819,600 
43,767,760 

2,859,500 
44,335,400 

2,994,«00 
45,220,100 

3,020,200 
46,690,600 

3,215,520 
48,618,200 

3,877,890 
51,337,200 

3,550,060 
53,968,900 

3,662,140 
55,546,200 


£ 
2,461,745 

864)72,600 

2,407,210 
34,822^600 

2,413,060 
38,6n^0i0 

^,416,900 
33,749,800 

S,fS6,UN) 
36,429,600 

2,920,500 
37,936,300 

2,624,890 
36,606,500 

2.681,760 
38,046,700 

2,675,200 
38,355,800 

2,741,390 
39,223,700 


£ 
7^603,736 

187,4i0,7t» 

7,430,1» 
122,787v06& 

7,379,350 
120^025^^0 

7,412,100 
121,213,800 

7,006,760 

124,546,200 

8,109,200 
127,096,900 

8,080,160 
130,019,800 

8,851,^0 
134,318,800 

8,542,060 
137,213,700 

8,716,360 
140,314,600 
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The  inorease  between  1889  and  1894  was  rery  considerable,  the  annual 
▼alue  having  risen  from  £7,365,444  to  £8,460,674,  and  the  capital  value 
from  £120,285,095  to  £151,226,000.  Part  of  this  increase  was  due  to 
an  additional  number  of  districts  incorporated;  but  when  allowance  is 
made  for  these  it  will  stiH  be  found  that  the  capital  value  increased  by 
something  like  43  per  cent.  During  the  next  four  years  the  values  Cell 
considerably,  ihe  lowest  assesments  being  in  the  year  1898-9.  Since  ^at 
year,  however,  a  steady  increase  has  taken  place,  and  the  totab  for 
1905-6  are  the  highest  since  1894-5. 

The  growth  of  the  city  and  auburbs  has  been  marvellous,  and  Sydney 
now  stands  as  the  second  city  of  the  British  Empire,  estimated  by  the 
annual  value  of  its  ratable  property,  Melbourne  ranking  fourth.  The 
annual  value  of  property  in  Sydney  and  suburbs,  covering  an  ar^t  of 
91,220  acres,  was,  in  February,  1906,  £5,974,970;  while  the  annual 
value  of  Greater  Melbourne,  with  an  area  of  163,480  aeres,  was 
£4,628,636.  The  following  are  the  annual  values  of  some  of  the 
principal  cities  of  Great  Britain  at  the  latest  availaUe  dates : — 

£ 
LoBcUm  (County)...  41,647,310 

GUufgow 5,305,000 

Manchester 4,063,119 

Liverpool 4,416,061 

EdhOwrffh 2,924,173 


Bimkigbam 2^885,345 

Leeds 2,075.005 

Bristol    1,775,447 

Sheffield 1,610,931 

Bradford    1,638,870 


NewMaUc-cn-TyM..  1,614,097 

Belfast  1,204,430 

KottinghaiQ 1,196,074 

Hull  1,152,837- 


The  estimated  capital  value  of  all  ratable  property  in  municipalitiesr- 
for  1905-6  is  shown  in  the  following  table : — 


Municipanty. 

Total  Capital 
Valua  of        t 
RateUe  Property. 

MunlclpalUy. 

Total  CMM 

Valaeof 

RataUePropertj 

Metropolitan- 
Sydney    

£ 
45,545,700 

SubuHM — eoniimitd. 

Manly 

Manickville   

£ 
1,064,900 

2,940,700 

743,800 

1,1»5,400 

2,133,600 

3,915,610 

495,500 

278,800 

,      401,100 

1,658,300 

775,200 

827.400 

510.000 

271,000 

898,400 

350,700 

354,000 

1,938,400 

793,000 

486,400 

596,100 

521,600 

1,527.900 

Maofield 

101,990' 

Suburbs— 

Moaman 

2,140,700^ 

AlezandriA 

Newtown 

3,306,200' 

Annandale  .....  ......     ..... 

North  Svdnev..           .  . 

4,996,700 
1,956,400* 

Ashfield 

Paddington 

Balmain  

Petersham 

2,707,700 

Bexley 

TUndwick       ....     ,     . 

2,291,700 

Botany 

Eedfem  

2,377,000- 

Botany,  North  

Roakdale 

1,038,700^ 

Ikirwood 

Ryde 

691,000 

Caniperdown 

St.  Peter's 

686,700^ 

Canterbury 

Strathfield 

969,400 

Concord    

Vauclnse 

Waterloo 

280^600* 

Darlington 

770,200' 

Drummoyne 

Wav»riey 

2,073,100 

Enfield 

Willouffhbv 

1,376,000* 
3,162,400 

firskinenlle    

WooUahra  

Glebe 

Tdtal,  Suburbs    S 

Total.  Sydney   

Hunter's  Hill 

55,545,200 
46,646,700^ 

Hurstville  

Kogarah  

I«ane  Cove 

Total,  Metropolitan...£ 

Leichbardt    . 

lOljQOOLHtP 
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Municipality. 


Total  Cm>Iu1 

Value  of 

Ratable  Property. 


MunidpaUty. 


Total  Capital 

Value  of 

Ratable  Property. 


Country — 

Aberdeen 

Albury 

Armidale • 

Auburn    

Ballina 

Balranald    

BankstoMm 

Bathurst 

Bega 

Berry  

Bingara   

Blayney  

Bombala 

Bourke 

Bowral 

Braidwood  

Brewarrina 

3roken  Hill    .,.  

Bronghton  Vale 

Burrowa 

Cabraiuatta  and  Canley  Vale.. 

Camden  

CampbeUtown    

Carcoar    

Casino 

Castlereogh 

Cobar  ,.. 

Condonblin 

Cooma 

Coonaroble 

Cootaniundra 

Coraki 

Corowa 

Cowra 

Cudal    


Cudfiegong 

BenUiquin  

Dubbo 

Dandas    

I>un^og   

Srmington  and  Rydalme 

Forbes 

Oerringong 

Glen  Innes 

Goaford    

Goalbam 

Orahon    

Orafton,  Sovtb 

Granrille 

Grmfell 

Gr«ta 

OulgoBg  

Gnndani 

Gmanedak  

HiUgroTe 

HiUstOB  

niawmrra,  Central 

Illawmrra,  North   

In|[l^iirm   

InTerell   

Jaaiberoo 


69,900 
776,800 
420,500 
360,500 
208,800 

59,400 
235.500 
955,400 
256,300 
312,300 

76,300 
146,700 

71,400 
161,200 
248,200 
141,800 

57,500 
1,210,300 

64,800 
115,400 
119,100 
153,300 
178,700 

28,000 
235,400 

66,400 
226,200 

92,200 
239,800 
190,500 
244,800 
118.700 
227,400 
207,000 

98,500 
400,400 
256,600 
266,300 
168,300 
106,000 

70,000 
376,100 
204,900 
282.200 

69,200 
962,300 
531,400 

62,400 
700.400 

96,700 

36,600 
186,100 
110,100 
106,300 
267,100 

28,000 

69,600 

89,000 
802,700 
396,400 

59,000 
543,100 
289,800 


Country — eotUinued, 

Jerilderie 

Junee 

Katoomba  

Kempeey     

Kiama 

lismore  

Lithgow  

Liverpool 

Maclean  

Maitland,  East  

Maitland,  West 

ManiUa   

Mittagong 

Moama 

Molong , 

Moree 

Morpeth 

Moruya 

Moss  Yale 

Mndgee 

Mulgoa  I 

Mnrrumburrah  ! 

Murrurundi I 

Murwillumbah  

Muswellbrook | 

Narrabri ] 

Narrabri,  West i 

Karrandera 

Karromine L 

Newcastle  and  Suburbs —  { 

Newcastle  City 

Adamstown    I 

Carrington j 

Hamilton ' 

Lambton     ! 

Lambton,  New  | 

Merewether   

Plattsbui^ t 

Stockton i 

Wallsend 

Waratah 

Wickham 


86,500 
179,000 
402,800 
162,300 
i:{5,600 
734,300 
656,100 
332,200 

96,600 

306,900 

1,031,700 

93,200 
135,500 
159,400 
112,400 
208,900 
102,600 

83,300 
263,900 
316,600 

82,400 
119,900 

66.900 
128,400 
188,200 
144»,700 

31,500 
240,100 

97.100 

2,949,100 
245,300 
213,300 
767,800 
244,000 
89,400 
377,500 
164.000 
154,000 
197,800 
521,500 
761,500 


Total,  Newcastle  and  6,685,200 
Suburbs.                     I 

Nowra C06,300 

Nyngan 77,000 

Orange 4^,900 

Onnge.  East 185,700 

Parkes 275,700 

Pftrramatta. 1,398,400 

PteakHiU   30.000 

Ptennth  260,800 

PictOT 115.500 

Port  Maoqnarie. 79.700 

Prospect  and  Sherwood  ...  386,100 

Qnemnb^yan j  72,700 

Qnirindi 331,100 

Raymond  Terrace 78.000 

Richmond lOSLdOO 

Rookwood 2S9l,600 

Soooe. 93,060 

Shellharbow i  S96400 
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MunloifMUty. 

Tbtal  Capital 

Vftloeot 

Ratable  Property. 

MunidpaUtj. 

Total  Capital 

Value  of 

Ratable  Property. 

Country —continwd, 
Shoftlhaven   South.. 

£ 
150,700 
256,200 
104,700 
172,100 
154,700 
626,000 

99,000 
136,000 
225,700 
113,400 
291,500 
249,900 

58,000 
471,700 
124,600 
121,100 

46,300 

Coxxntty—eontinmed. 
Warren 

£ 
88,300  ' 

Singleton 

Wellington 

234,200 

Singleton,  South 

Smithfield  and  Fairfield 

Wentworth 

49,000 
72,900 

St.  Mary's  

Windsor  

204,100 

Tamworai  .'. 

Wingham * 

71,100 

Taree 

WoUongong 

570,300  ' 

Temora 

Wrightville    

36,000 

Tenterfield 

Wyalonff 

75,100 

Tnmut 

Yass 

210,200 

Ulladolla                   

Yoonfif 

265,300  ' 

TTInnArr& 

Total,  Country £ 

Total,  MetropoUtan  ... 
Total    £ 

Uralla 

39,223,700 

WaffsaWairffa 

Walcna 

101,090,900 

WflJIpndltAPn 

Warialda 

140,314,600 

Mining  property  is  subject  to  rating  only  in  respect  of  the  value  of 
the  surface  area  and  of  the  buildings  erected  thereon,  and  this  value  is. 
included  in  the  amounts  set  down  in  the  above  table.  At  Broken  HiU». 
however,  the  Council  has  an  arrangement  with  the  Broken  Hill  Pro-- 
prietary,  by  which  the  latter  pa3rs  a  royalty  on  the  output.  Mines  not^ 
working  or  non-productive  are  exempt. 

The   total   revenue  collected   by   all   the  municipalities   of   the   State- 
(exclusive  of   refunds  and  proceeds  of  loans)   during  the  year   1904-5 
amounted  to  £852,744,  including  the  State  endowments  and  grants  of 
£24,225.     The  chief  heads  of  revenue  were  as  stated  below.     The  grants. 
for  roads  and  bridges  are  shown  separately,  as  they  are  almost  exclusively 
for  the  maintenance  of  Government  thoroughfares  in  municipalities.     In 
"  other  rates  "  are  included  the  sanitary  charges — where  these  are  collected^ 
by  the  municipalities— although  they  are  not  levied  at  so  much  per  £, 
but  represent  fees  for  direct  services:  — 


Diviaioii. 

General 
Batoa. 

Other 
fiatae. 

Endow- 
ments and 
Oranto. 

Road 
Oraota. 

Other 
Revenue. 

Total. 

Sydney — City 

£ 
179,164 
165,374 
122,059 

£ 

6Mi6 
150,338 

£ 

"*423 
10,703 

£ 

3,568 
9,541 

£ 
88,233 
24,398 
34,547 

£ 
267,38r 
268,169* 
327,188 

"  it    '       Suturbs   

Country 

Total  

466,687 

214,754 

11,126 

13,099 

147,178 

852,744 

The  general  rates  amounted  to  £466,587— Is.  in  the  £  being  the  general 
rate  of  all  municipalities  except  the  city  of  Sydney,  which  levied  Is.  9d., 
while  a  few  other  exceptions  will  be  found  mentioned  on  page  713.  No 
special  rate  is  levied  in  the  city,  and  in  order  to  make  the  comparison 
complete,  the  cost  of  lighting  and  of  street- watering  should  be  deducted 
from  the  general  rates.  The  amount  spent  for  the  former  service  during 
1906  was  £22,991,  inclusive  of  partial  cost  of  electric  lighting,  equal  to 
about  2^d.  in  the  £;  and  on  street-watering  and  sanding,  £6,051,  equal 
to  fd.  in  the£. 
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Other  rates  and  charges — for  lightings  ip»tor,  and  other  serrioes — are 
leried  in  many  munieipalittes,  and  the  reoeipts  under  this  bead  amounted 
ilk. 1904-5  to  £l214,754.  This  sum  does  not  inelude.  the  pjrooeeds  of  rates 
levied  by  the  Metropolitan  and  Hunter  District  Water  and  Sewerage 
Boards,  and  the  water  supplies  <^  Campbelltown,  Liverpool,  Richmond, 
Cwdsffi,  and  WoUongong,  whtidir,  though  actually  local  rataa^  are  aot 
cottseted  by  the  municipalities  afieoted  by  them.  The  amount  reeeiTed 
from  the  sources  specifbd  during  1904-5  was  £503,993,  making,  with 
tfaiesom  already  mentioned,  £718,746  as  the  total  charge  for  these  special 
sefvioes.  The  whole  of  the  oity  of  Sydney  and  suburbs  is  supplied  with 
wMer-by  the  Metropolitan  Beard,  while  the  greater  part  of  Newcastle  and 
M^tltod  and  their  suburbs  are  serred  by  the  Hunter  District  Board. 

Tike  endowments  and  granta  amounted  to  only  2*84  per  cent,  oi  the 
tdtel  reyenue,  the  sum  being  equiralent  to  6^d.  per  head  of  the  to4al 
population  within  incorporated  areas,  and  to  4' 14  per  cent.,  or  7|d.  per 
head,  excluding  the  city  of  Sydney.  The  proportion  whidib  ea«h  sooroe 
oi  revenue  bean  to  the  whole  varies  coaaiderably,  as  the  following  state- 
neirt  shows: — 


Divkion. 

GMMnI  Rates. 

other  RiitM. 

EbdowBMnts 

other  RereBiM. 

Qf^mey — Citr   

per  Ma*. 

WOO 

MM 
37-30 

peremt. 

PMPMH*. 
IM 

6It 

paroanlw 
33i)0 

„        Sabarbs 

^^Wfkry 

45-95 

9<4ii 
lOM 

Total 

54i7t 

• 

2^4 

n-at* 

It  win  be  seen  from  the  table  on  page  719  that  the  gross  rerenue  of 
all  municipalities,  not  including  the  State  endowment  and  grants^  was 
£829,519;  if  to  this  be  added  the  revenue  of  the  Metropolitan  and  Hunter 
District  Water  and  Sewerage  Boards,  the  total  will  reach  £1,33^,511. 
This  may  be  taken  as  the  Whole  burthen  of  local  taxation,  and  is  equiva- 
lent to  about  £1  8s.  lid.  per  head  of  the  population  residing  within  the 
limits  of  incorporated  districts,  and  to  15*29  per  cent.,  or  38.  Ojd.  in 
the  £,  of  the  total  annual  value  of  aU  ratable  property.  The  amounts 
levied  in  England  and  Wales  per  £  of  valuation  during  the  year  1905 
were  as  follow  : — London  County  Counoil,  6i.  lOd. ;  county  boroughs,  7s« ; 
-ether  borou^s  and  urban  districts,  6s.  2d. ;  and  rural  districts,  3s.  9d. 

In  connection  with  the  municipal  accounts  of  the  State,  it  may  here 
be  explained  thet  the  returns  furnished  by  the  Councils  in  former 
years  were  not  so  accurate  as  might  be  desired,  and  the  amounts  of 
revenue  and  expenditure  had  to  be  taken  as  the  nearest  approximation 
that  could  be  arrived  at.  It  is  possible  that  in  some  cases  items  of 
account,  such  as  transfers  and  cross  entries,  which  do  not  really  alhot 
the  revenue  or  expenditure,  were  included,  while>  on  the  other  hasd, 
items  which  ought  to  be  included  were  omitted.  The  accounts  are  aesr 
checked  in  the  Statistical  Office  in  a  systematic  manner ;  but  in  making 
.comparisons  with  previous  years,  it  will  be  well  te  beaur*  tk»  foregoisg 

Remarks  in  mind. 

•  •    » 

The  total  expeiiditure  during  1904«&  by  the  various  nmnieipalitiesi 

including  payments  to  sinking  funds,  but  excluding  repajwselu  el  ~ 
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Mhd  reloads,  amMmled  to  £fiG5^B58,  wfaiok  ww  J&113^114:  more  than 
4h«  rempts.  Thai  mimicipaL  expeftditiupe  may  bo  grocipad  under  the 
following  heads :  —  * 


HMd  of  Expendltan. 


Amoimt. 


Per  oentb 


SakrioBandoaoeexpeBMa 85,261 

Other  ezpenditiire  on  admimstTBtioii 27,086 


Otneral  works,  service,  and  impvovements.. 

lAt^bHt^tt * 

Water    


Saaitary  and  other  expenditure  not  defrayed  oat  of  general  rate 
aad  endowments ^.,». ^,^. 


Interest  on  loans  and  OTordcafts  ... 

Payments  to  sinking  fnnds 

Additions  to  plant,  f  amitore,  &o. 
Miasalianeons ^.. 


Total  Bxpendfliire £     90o,i 


112,347 
346,229 


38,266 

70,642 

126,660 

17,382 

6,076 

27,087 


36*85 

23-01 

3-96 

7-31 
13*10 
1'80 
0*53 
2*81 


100-00 


Valuers'  and  auditors'  fees,  legal  expenses,  and  other  items  which  form 
paort  of  the  oost  of  administration,  are  entered  ip  the  municipal  accounts 
under  ''  Miscellaneous,''  of  which  amount  they  are  estimated  to  make  up 
one-half.  The  totals  of  "  Miscellaneous  "  haye,  therefore,  been  adjusted 
in  the  abore  and  in  the  next  three  tables,  in  order  to  give  a  more  correct 
statement  of  the  proportion  which  each  head  bears  to  the  wbt^.  The 
total  expenditure  on  sanitary  serrices  does  not  appear  in  the  above  taUe, 
as  in  many  municipalities  the  fees  are  paid  to  the  contractor. 

The  expenditure  of  the  city  of  Sydney  in  1905  reached  the  sum  of 
X355,558,  thus  distributed  :— 


Head  of  Expenditure. 


Salari—  and  offioe  eapenseSj  inelnding  Mayor  £1,000 17,783 

Other  expenditure  on  administration 5,785 


Oaoeral  works,  seryiQs%«Bd  impro«vementi 

IigfctlD«    

latereat   on   loans   and    overdraft,   including   commission   and 
exchange  '. 

jg^iiidiig  funds , 

Miacelloneons  ^ 

TotidBapeaditsro. « £ 


The  large  amount  for  the  lighting  expenditure  is  accounted  for  by  the 
installation  of  the  electrio^lighting  plant  in  the  city,  for  which  purpose 
a  loan  of  £225,000  was  floated  during  the  years  1904  and  1905. 
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The  expenditure  of  the  suburban  boroughs  and  municipal  district*  for 
the  year  1904-5  was  £272,090,  which  may  be  subdivided  under  the 
following  heads: — 


Head  of  Expenditure. 


Amoont. 


Per 


Salaries  and  office  expenses  22,516 

Other  expenditure  on  administration 10,671 

Oeneral  works,  services,  and  improvements , 

Lighting 

Ssnitarv  and  other  expenditure  not  defrayed  out  of  general  rate 

and  endowments 

Interest  on  loans  and  overdrafts 

Payments  to  sinking  funds    

Additions  to  plant,  furniture,  &c 

Miscellaneous   

Total  Expenditure   s £ 


12-20 
45-83 
15*28 


The  proportional  cost  of  administering  these  municipalities  was  nearly 
twice  that  of  the  city ;  but  when  the  smallness  of  some  of  the  districts  is 
considered,  the  cost  of  administration  cannot  be  deemed  unreasonably 
high. 

The  expenditure  of  the  country  municipalities  of  the  State  for  the 
year  was  £338,210,  which,  divided  under  the  same  headings  as  thoee 
given  for  suburban  municipalities,  appears  as  follows : — 

Head  of  Expenditure.  I     Amount.    I    Per   «d1. 


Salaries  and  office  expenses  44,902 

Other  expenditure  on  administration     10,631 


General  works,  services,  and  improvements 

Lighting    •. 

Water    

Sanitary  and  other  expenditure  not  defrayed  out  of  general  rate 

and  endowments 

Interest  on  loans  and  overdrafts , 

Payments  to  sinking  funds 

Additions  to  plant,  furniture,  &c 

Miscellaneous    


Total  Expenditure   £ 


55,593 

16-44 

100,257 

29^ 

60,174 

14-84 

38,265 

11-31 

47,233 

13^ 

31,499 

9-31 

2,260 

0^ 

2,298 

0^ 

10,631 

314 

338,210 

lOODO 

In  proportion  to  the  total  expenditure,  the  administrative  expenses  of 
the  country  municipalities  amounted  to  34|  per  cent,  more  than  those 
of  the  suburban  boroughs.  This  may  be  accounted  for  by  the  fact 
that  the  majority  of  the  country  boroughs  and  municipal  districts,  though 
large  in  area,  have  but  scant  population  and  little  revenue,  and  the 
proportion  of  expenses  required  to  defray  salaries,  &c.,  is  naturally 
much  larger  than  in  the  case  of  the  smaller  but  more  populous  districts 
surrounding   the  metropolis. 

The  total  amount  of  loans  raised  during  1904-5  was  £117,647,  in- 
cluding £70,541  borrowed  by  the  city  of  Sydney,  while  a  sum  of  £32,059 
was  redeemed ;  these  sums  include  additions  to  and  reductions  of  secured 
overdrafts.  The  sinking  funds  were  increased  by  £17,382,*  so  that  it 
would  appear  that  the  amount  unprovided  for  was  increased  by  £68,206 
in  the  course  of  the  year,  including  the  new  loan  of  the  city  of 
Sydney.     Most  of  the  new  loans  in  the  suburban  and  country  districts 
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were  renewals,  opportunity  naturally  being  taken  of  the  general  reduction 
in  the  rates  of  interest  to  considerably  reduce,  when  practicable,  the 
annual  liability  in  respect  of  interest  charges.  The  total  amount  of  loans, 
apart  from  the  liability  of  the  State  under  the  Country  Towns  Water 
and  Sewerage  Act,  outstanding^  at  the  close  of  theyear,  was  £3,032,439; 
and  towards  meeting  this  amount  there  was  at  the  credit  of  the  sinking 
funds  a  sum  of  £169,444,  leaving  £2,862,995  not  provided  for.  The 
total  amount  authorised  to  be  borrowed  by  the  municipalities  was  greater 
than  the  amount  actually  raised,  for  in  some  cases  the  full  amount  was 
not  issued,  and  in  others  the  secured  overdraft  was  less  than  the  amount 
of  securities  lodged  with  the  bank.  Rates  of  interest  ranged  from  2^  per 
cent. — which  was  carried  by  £12,753 — to  8  per  cent.,  which,  however, 
was  only  payable  on  £223;  and  the  amount  paid  as  interest  on  loans 
and  overdrafts  during  the  year  was  £126,569.  Adding  to  the  amount 
of  loans  the  unsecured  bank  overdrafts,  £113,830,  on  which  rates  vary 
from  5  to  8  per  cent.,  a  total  of  interest-bearing  indebtedness  of 
£3,146,269  is  found,  at  an  average  rate  of  interest  of  4*02  per  cent. — 
viz.,  3*58  per  cent,  on  the  loans  of  the  City  of  Sydney;  4*27  per  cent,  on 
those  of  the  suburban  municipalities;  and  4*88  per  cent,  on  those  of  the 
country  municipalities.  The  total  debt  per  head  of  population  living 
in  municipalities  amounts  to  £3  8s.  4jd.,  or,  if  allowance  be  made  for 
sinking  funds,  £3  4s.  8d.,  while  the  yearly  charge  for  interest  is  2s.  9d. 
per  head.  These  sums,  viewed  apart  from  the  resources  of  the  munici- 
palities, are  by  no  means  formidable. 

The  following  are    the  outstanding  loans  of  the  City  of  Sydney  at  the 
close  of  1905:— 


Where  iloatod. 

Fund. 

Amount. 

Rate. 

When  due. 

liOndon  

City    

£ 

60,000 
220,000 

20.000 
300,000 
150,000 
100,000 
100,000 

3.3,000 
200,000 
250,000 
225,000 

percent. 

4 
4 
31 
4 

H 

4 

4 
6 

4 
4 
4 

1912 

Sydney  

^••j     ,  ••• 

»t       — 

1926 
192G 

London  

Public  Markets    

1919 

Sydney 

1922 

liOndon      

Streets  Loan   

1912 

Sydney        . . 

1928 

Town  Hall    

1906 

London    

1912 

Moore-street  Improvement.. 
EUectrio  Liirhtinff 

1913 

Sydney            .  ..• 

1929 

ToU 

1 £ 

1,660,000 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  loans  are  redeemable  at  various  periods 
from  1906  to  1929,  the  largest  amount  to  be  met  being  £360,000  in  1912, 
and  the  smallest,  £35,000,  in  1906.  The  total  amount  to  be  repaid  in 
London  was  £910,000,  and  the  total  amount  of  debentures  held  locally 
was  £750,000. 

The  majority  of  the  loans  are  renewable  at  maturity  on  the  authority 
of  the  several  Acts,  and  sinking  funds  have  been  established  in  connection 
with  most  of  the  issues,  the  aggregate  amount  of  which,  at  the  end  of 
1905,  was  £153,821.  The  outstanding  loans  and  secured  overdrafts  of 
the  other  municipalities  range  from  £69,500  to  £150. 
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fFke  cubioiattd  «tateDi6]it  indicateB  those  municip«li4iai  which  had 
•ontrttcted  liabilities  amounting  to  jC5»000  and  over  at  the  beginning  of 
1905.     Unsecured  overdrafts  have  not  been  taken  into  aoeount : — 


'1 

MnnSoiiMatty.           Aimrant. 

MnniciiMHty.        I    AorKmni. 

Manidpality. 

Amount. 

Qty  of  Sydnffj  — 
AlexMidrU 

£ 

1,660.000 
17.000. 
13,876 

18,000 

68,600 

6,811 

88,880 

17,000 
8,860 
15,606 
lO/XN) 

28,790 
10,872 

88,000 
16,000 
80.000 
22,200 

86,000 
66,622 
66,800 
18,600 

27,000 
42.886 
14,890 
6,600 
10,000 

8tc»thfi«ld 

Watortoo     

Wavericy    

WiUoughby    

Woollatea  

OUmto  (under £»,OQO)  . . 

Total,  MetropoUtao.. 

Oonntnr— 
Armidale 

£ 

6,500 
17.000 
40,600 
17,817 
23,400 
29,088 

Ooonlry—Mmt 
Ltttarcnr 

£ 
SJOOO 

Urerpool    

12,000 

AiMrtJ 

MaiUand,  West 

llokMnr 

16,874 
6,100 
6,800 

Pftlm^tn   .,    . 

mSSJS  ;;;::;:::::: 

Botany 

NarModesa 

ISmxmnd.......... 

t.482,961 

7,69» 

Kffwoaatlfi 

60,088 
5,600 

Ctampwdtown 

OaoteriNuy    

DnintmoyDe 

Enkteevflle   

18,000 
12,000 
6,000 

7,500 
12,600 

6,000 
12,600 

18,800 
10,608 
12,800 
10.000 

16,700 
7.061 
7.80O 
0,063 

6,000 
12,763 
12,000 

OsMige     

16,878 

Battmnt 

66,100 

Besa 

Ponrith    

Proapeot    and    Sher- 
wood   

Olebe    

Bonrko 

23,00» 

Onattr'ftHfll 

Bowial 

6«00O 

BrokenHOl    

Oootamnndra 

Dubbo  

Tamworth 

6,'666 

IfaalT 

WaStahTTT 

18,108 

IfMrffrkrniif   

16,662 

f^bea   

Wemofftan 

6,800 

Otenlnaea 

Qoolbum 

Wirkham 

16^600 

NMrtown 

Wlndaor 

6,500 

North  Sydney  .... 

Paddington    

'    PfttflffBham    ..... 

QiuiviUe 

WoUoofoiv    

Yaea 

8.000 

HmnfHon        

tImd 

IllawaiTa,0«itnJ.. 
Invcrell    

YOODR  

8t,60O 

Randwiek    

Oihm  (under  XS/nO).... 

Total, CouBtij   .... 
Total  £ 

104,704 

Bedfem 

Katoonba  

LambtOQ 

Roftkdttlfi    

688^478 

Ryde 

«t.  Petor'a  !!!!..!! 

liiffmon*   

8,032,488 

Of  the  total  amount,  £1,076,773  was  raised  in  London;  £1,934,423 
in  Sydney  or  locally;  and  £21,243  in  Victoria.  If  allowance  be  made 
for  the  £910,000  raised  in  London  by  the  City  Council,  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  other  municipal  authorities  haye  relied  chiefly  on  the  markets 
of  the  State  to  subscribe  to  their  loan  issues. 

Against  its  debt  of  £1,702,657,  which  includes  £42,657,  the  amount 
of  the  net  overdraft  at  the  end  of  1905,  the  city  of  Sydney  possessed 
assets  approximately  amounting  to  £3,662,383,  made  up  as  follows : — 

£ 

Valve  of  nade  roads  and  etceets,  not  ineliiding  value  of  land    ...  1,594,500 

Land,  buildings,  &c 1,451,763 

Sale-yards 75,000 

Plant,  stores,  and  materials  277,884 

Sinking  funds    153,821 

Outstanding  catos 2,290 

Sundry  debtors  and  cash  in  hand 76,324 

Current  afecount  balances    30,801 

Total X3,6e2.383 

The  amount  shown  as  the  value  of  plant,  Ac,  includes  £251,215  for 
the  electric-lighting  plant.  Taking  the  assets  at  £3»662,383,  the  in- 
debtedness of  the  city  of  Sydney  would  amount  to  about  46  per  cent, 
of  the  total  assets. 

In  addition  to  the  current  loans  and.  overdrafts  secvred  by  imortgagiQ, 
lVc,  to  the  amount  of  £1,372,434,  ^owu.jn.the  ^bove  tab)e>.tbe  suburban 
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tnd  country  municipalitieB  were,  on  the  6th  Fdbmary,  19DB,  ako  in* 
debted  for  unsecured  bank  orer drafts  to  the  amount  of  £tl,17^,  and 
on  contracts,  dc,  to  a  further  amount  of  jB66,73i,  mining  a  current 
indebtednees  of  i£l, 510,341,  or  over  fiye  times  the  amount  of  the  general 
rate  levied  in  1905-6;  but  an  annual  sum  of  £22,152  in  the  aggregate 
was  also  payable  by  thirty-six  municipalities  for  waterworks,  of  which 
a  list  will  be  found  on  page  726.  The  sum  of  £471,146  set  down  below 
is  the  value  of  iiie  works  on  which  this  annual  liability  is  payable. 

The  assets  of  the  suburban  and  country  municipalities  on  the  6th 
February,  1906,  were  as  follow  : — 

£ 

Roads  and  streets,  not  inclading  land    4,515,600 

Town  Halls,  other  baildings,  and  land  506,262 

Waterworks  (constructed  by  Government)  £471,146  

Waterworks  ( constructed  withont  Government  aid)  72,091 

Gas-works  and  dectric-lighting  plant 237,260 

^ale-yards 26.137 

Wharves   16,980 

6ewerage  71,137 

^ant,  stores,  fnmiture,  and  material   78,48!) 

linking  fmds  15,683 

Vized  depodtsaod  current  bank  balances 08,305 

Ootetanding  general  and  other  rates,  &c. 183,365 

Qovemment  endowments  and  grants  accrued  4,878 

Sundry  aooonnts  d«e 8,041 

Oaah  in  hand    1,761 

Total ; £5i807.863 

The  large  amount  of  outstanding  rates,  £183,355,  is  in  great  part 
made  up  of  acciunulations  on  unimproved  properties,  the  owners  of 
which  cannot  be  traced. 

The  total  indebtedness  uf  the  incorporated  districts  oUtside  the 
bouQdariee  of  the  city  of  Sydney  would,  apart  from  ihe  annual  liability 
for  waterworks,  appear  to  be  only  26  per  cent,  of  the  total  assets.  This 
consideration  of  municipalities  as  a  whole,  however,  does  not  reveal 
the  fact  that  some  are  struggling  under  a  load  of  debt  which  is  well  nigh 
iiMupportable. 

The  amalgamation  of  the  Metropolitan  municipalities  and  those  in  the 
Newcastle  district  is  a  question  which  has  for  some  time  attracted 
attention,  and  it  is  the  intention  of  the  Government  to  introduce 
legislation  to  provide  for  the  establishment  of  Greater  Sydney  and 
Greater  Newcastle.  It  is  not  probable  that  any  considerable  reduc- 
tion in  the  cqpt  of  administration  would  l?e  effected  by  these  unifica- 
tions, as  the  salaries  at  present  paid  are  not  on  a  lavish  scale ;  but  there 
is  no  doubt  that  increased  efficiency  would  be  attained,  and  the  expendi- 
ture on  works  and  improvements  reduced.  Interest-charges  on  loans 
would  certainly  be  considerably  lessened,  for,  notwithstanding  the  reduc- 
tion in  rates  during  the  last  few  years,  a  further  saving  of  £6,369  would 
result  if  the  £772,961  owing  by  the  suburban  municipalities  carried  the 
average  rate  paid  by  the  city  of  Sydney;  and  in  view  of  the  increased 
importance  and  more  economical  working  of  a  Greater  Sydney  and 
Greater  Newcastle,  a  further  reduction  in  the  rates  of  future  loans, 
either  renewals  or  for  fresh  enterprises,  might  reasonably  be  expected. 

The  Municipal  Association  of  New  South  Wales  was  formed  in  1883, 
to  watch  over  and  protect  the  interests  of  the  municipal  bodies.  In  the 
first  year  there  were  63  Councils  subscribing,  while  in  1906  the  number 
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was  137.  The  Mayor  of  Sjdnej  is  ex  officio  president  of  the  Association. 
Adyioe  is  given  to,  and  legal  opinions  obtained  for  the  members  on 
debatable*  points  arising  under  the  Municipal  Act,  and  a  general  meeting 
is  held  annually  in  Sydney,  usually  in  the  month  of  September. 


Water  Supply  for  Country  Towns. 

The  Country  Towns  Water  Supply  and  Sewerage  Act  of  1880  waa 
passed  with  the  object  of  assisting  municipalities  to  construct  general 
systems  of  water  supply  and  sewerage.  To  the  end  of  June,  1905,  39 
Municipal  Councils  had  availed  themselves  of  the  privileges  offered  as 
regards  the  former  service,  36  of  which  have  been  gazetted.  With  respect 
t%  sewerage,  however,  only  7  Councils  had  profited  by  the  provisions  of  - 
the  Act,  3  of  which,  viz.,  Blayney,  Casino,  and  Forbes,  have  been 
handed  over,  while  the  works  at  Grenfell,  Hay,  Lismore,  and  Narran- 
dera  are  still  incomplete.  The  amount  required  for  carrying  out  the 
works  is  advanced  by  the  State.  The  municipality,  however,  has  the 
option  of  supervising  and  constructing  the  works,  failing  which  the 
Government  undertakes  these  duties.  Under  the  original  Act,  the  sum 
advanced  was  to  be  repaid  by  instalments,  with  interest  at  the  rate  of 
4  per  cent,  on  the  unpaid  balances,  each  annual  instalment  to  be  equal 
to  6  per  cent,  of  the  total  cost,  and  the  first  payment  to  be  made  twelve 
months  after  the  date  of  the  transfer  of  the  works  to  the  municipality; 
but  as  it  was  found  that  the  municipalities  which  had  contracted  liabili- 
ties in  respect  of  water  supply  works  were  unable  to  comply  with  these 
conditions,  the  Government,  in  1894,  passed  an  amending  Act  which 
granted  them  more  favourable  terms,  the  rate  of  interest  being  reduced 
to  3 J  per  cent.,  and  the  yearly  repayments  fixed  at  a  maximum  of  100. 
Under  the  amending  Act  of  1905,  however,  the  rate  of  interest  is  fixed 
at  4  per  cent,  per  annum.  This  Act  also  provides  for  the  issue  of  licenses 
to  workmen,  for  the  recovery  of  rates,  and  for  making  by-laws  for  the 
assessment  of  lands,  and  other  purposes. 

The  following  is  a  statement  of  the  waterworks  completed  and  handed 
over  by  the  Government  at  the  30th  June,  1905,  with  the  amounts 
expended,  and  the  sums  payable  annually  for  the  period  of  one  hundred 
years,  the  first  repayments  having  become  due  within  twelve  months  of 
various  dates  ranging  from  the  31st  December,  1893,  to  the  31st  December, 
1904.  In  the  calculation  of  these  repayments,  the  interest  on  the  expendi- 
ture has  been  added,  and  any  pajrments  by  the  Councils,  as  well  as  sums 
remitted  under  the  authority  of  the  Act,  have  been  deducted. 


MunicipftJity. 

Amount  of 
Original  Debt 

Amoant 

Payable 

Annually. 

Kunidpality. 

Annrantof 
Original  Debt 

Amount 
Payable 
Annually. 

Albmr   

£ 
41.000 
40,418 
1S.W5 

6.000 
65.000 

4,8S3 

£ 
l,48S 
1,161 

492 

217 
1.080 

ifid 

Kkuna  

£ 

7.078 
10.016 
12.740 

7,601 
10.040 
13.000 
17,080 
12.603 

0.000 
82i688 
15,951 
10.238 
88.600 

S.9« 
12.062 

4.000 

8,381 

£ 
266 

ArmkUle   

Linnore   

862 

Bftllina   

Llth^ow   

461 

If  oama 

276 

Bathurat    

Mor«e   

306 

Bwty 

Mom  Vale 

470 

Blayner 

10.62b        1             8W        1 
13.436                     4S6 

Mudgee    

616 

Bourke   

Nowra 

466 

Oob«r  

26.0W 

7.030 

6.742 

10.801} 

18.468 

16.?88 

7.968 

65,000 

7.601 

5,429 

42,000 

043 
264 
244 
904 
668 
661 
288 

1.080 
278 
196 

1,610 

Nyngan    

S26 

Oruige 

1,182 

Picton  

677 

Tanrat 

870 

Deniliqato 

Wa«raWagK»    

Warren 

1,802 
148 

DQbbo 

ForbM 

Wellington 

486 

Goulbom   

Wentworth 

146 

H»v 

wncannia       ....... 

SOS 

Total    £ 

junett 

612.622 

22,162 
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In  the  case  of  (Joonamble,  a  sum  of  £53  lis.  is  payable  annually  for 
water  supplied  by  a  Goyernment  artesian  bore. 

At  Forbes,  Hay,  and  Wilcannia,  the  works  were  constructed  by  the 
municipal  authorities,  and  the  expenditure  shown  in  the  table  is  not  the 
actual  cost  of  the  works,  but  the  Goyernment  valuation.  In  addition  to 
those  mentioned  above,  waterworks  were  proposed  or  in  course  of  con- 
struction at  Ballina,  Berry,  Blayney,  Broken  Hill,  Casino,  Cooma, 
Coraki,  Cowra,  Grafton,  Gundagai,  Gunnedah,  Hay,  Hillgrove,  Inverell, 
Jamberoo,  Junee,  Eatoomba,  Lismore,  Mittagong,  Molong,  Moree, 
Narrabri,  Nyngan,  Parkes,  Port  Eembla,  Quirindi,  Singleton,  Tam- 
worth,  Temora,  Tenterfield,  Tumut,  Walgett,  Waratah,  Wollongong,  and 
Yass.  The  total  amount  expended  on  these  works  to  the  30th  June,  1906, 
was  £303,236,  the  largest  proportions  being  Junee  (£42,769),  Parkes 
(£30,041),  and  Wollongong  (£35,076).  None  of  these  undertakings  had 
been  handed  over  to  the  Councils  at  the  30th  June,  1905,  and  in  some 
cases  the  amounts  disbursed  were  very  small,  being  chiefly  for  pre- 
liminary expenses. 

Thirteen  Municipal  Councils  have  constructed  works  out  of  their  own 
resources,  and  of  these  seven  have  also  new  works  constructed  by  the 
Government.  The  estimated  values  of  the  works  constructed  by  the 
municipalities  on  the  6th  February,  1905,  were  as  follow : — 


Monloliwlitjr. 

Eitiuiaied 
value. 

MunkipaUty. 

• 

EiUmated 
value. 

£ 

818 
800 
110 
260 
700 
8.000 
150 
46.000 

PoiriUi 

£ 
9,000 

Ounnedah 

Silverton  

260 

Jerilderie    

Sinflrleton     

000 

Lismore 

Warren 

WlndMMr    

200 

ModKee  .^ 

0.500 

Nanrmndeta    

Tbtal    ..£ 

! 

Nown 

parramatta    

72.061 

The  water  supply  works  of  Broken  Hill  and  Silverton  were  constructed 
by  a  private  company,  under  a  special  Act  of  Parliament  passed  in  1888 ; 
but  the  former  town  will  shortly  have  its  own  works  constructed  by  the 
Government. 

Sewerage  Works. 

As  previously  mentioned,  only  seven  Municipal  Councils  have  made 
any  move  towards  taking  advantage  of  the  Act  providing  for  the  carrying 
out  of  sewerage  works  in  country  towns,  the  complete  systems  being  in 
operations  in  three  cases,  viz.,  Blayney,  Casino,  and  Forbes.  The 
indebtedness  due  to  the  Government  at  the  30th  June,  1905,  was : 
Blayney,  £429;  Casino,  £3,023;  and  Forbes,  £1,623.  It  will  be  seen 
from  the  table  given  below  that  sewerage  systems  are  in  existence  in 
several  places;  but  these  have  been  constructed  altogether  apart  from. the 
Act,  and,  with  few  exceptions,  the  operations  have  been  on  a  minor  scale. 
The  general  system  of  sewerage  which  is  now  being  carried  on  in  the 
metropolitan  area  will  supersede  the  isolated  systems  of  some  of  the 
suburban  districts,  and  some  of  the  sewers  already  constructed  will 
eventually  form  part  of  the  general  scheme.  The  Metropolitan  Board 
has  already  taken  over  part  of  the  sewerage  constructed  by  the  city  of 
Sydney  and  the  municipalities  of  Ashfield,  Balmain,  Darlington^  Glebe, 
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North  S3rdiie7,  and  Redfem.     The  coflk;  of 
as  follows : — 


iMt  taken  over-  wts 


MnnidiMUM* 


Bunrood    

Ounpenkmn 
LolchhMd»  . 
Xoith  Sydney 
PMerabftin... 
Str&thflcld... 
Waterloo  ... 
Qool^ni  ... 

Hay    

Lianwre     ... 


I     0 


A 
2,SS4 
fl,0M 
8,600 

000 
6,161 
4,fi00 
4,860 

4,oe 

500 
S,000 
MIO 
1,000 

100 


Liverpool 

MdtUnd.  Weet . 


NarruidMn . 
Ne 


nsiohiL 


Singleton. 


Wa«K»  W«gga 
Wenttrorch 


TMa 


4  14 

0  0 

6  26 

Ifl  0 

0  IS 

1  0 

0**» 

0  SO 

0  m 


£ 
400 

200 

6,164 

18,«» 

800 

1«000 

294 

6S4 

1« 


£  e7,a8s 


Gas   and    ELECTRIC-lilOHTIlfQ   WOBKS. 

The  Munieipalities  Adt  authorises  the  eonetrnetioo  ol  works  lor 
lighting,  and  gives  the  pewer  t^  provide^  portrate  ooosiimers  with  gM; 
but  as  regards  electric-lighting  this  cannot  be  done  without  the  authority 
of  a  special  Act.  The  following  stat^nent  shows  the  ittunicipalities 
which  have  constructed  gas-works,  and  the  value  ol  the  same  in  February, 
1905  :— 


Monicipelity. 

VahMof 
World. 

Municipality. 

VatovoC 
Work!. 

Armidale    

£ 

12.000 

10,S0S 
7.600 
7,000 
7.8S4 

10,018 
9,068 
6.800 
9,000 

11,150 
7,000 

10,000 

Molomr 

£ 
4,080 

Batluust 

Mnswellbrook 

6,000 

2,a» 

80 

Beg% 

BowrsI    

Nvn^ .    , . 

Cootamundra    

Orange 

18,000 
86S 

Dubbo 

Oueaabeyan 

FOrbee 

Wanra  ifaiim^ 

17,WI 
7.S98 

Glen  Innes 

Warafeah   

Lisinora 

WeOinirton  

Lithirow 

Yaa.  .t!!.  .::::;;:;::;: 

7,4iS 

Total £ 

Maitland.  East 

184,440 

In  addition  to  die  aisoTe,  aeetykne  gM  piaiits  haTe  been  estaUkfaid 
at  Carooar  (£130),  Central  lUawam  (<£30),  and  Bast  Oraoge  (£9M). 

Similar  information  is  given  below  of  municipalities  which  have  ereeted 
electric-lighting  plants  : — 


Xnnictpamy. 

Value  ot 

Plant. 

jdmioDaitty. 

Plant. 

'Sydney   » 

£ 

SSUlft 

26,000 

8.000 

9,0M 

1 

£ 
8,S0O 

6,500 

Redfem  

VAimg 

Newcartle 

TotKL £ 

Penrith  

aoiltia 

As  already  mentioned,  the  city  of  Sydney  obtained  powers-  to 
electric-lighting  plant,  aod  to  raise  a  loan  ol  £350,000  for  this 
The  lights  were  used  for  the  first  time  on  8«h  July,  19M)  when  paorta  of 
the  city  were  illuminated.  Since  that  date  great  progr— s  ha 
made,  and  the  public  parks^  as  well  as  the  r^nainder  ol  the  streets  ^ 
the  control  of  the  Council  are  nvw  installed.  l%e  fottowinguiUDi^palhiss 
are  supplied  with  electric  light  by  private  coi&paniee: — Broken  HiQ 
(ho«Mes  only)  and  Moss  Vale. 
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Tbe  lengths  of  streets  and  lanes  within  the  boundaries  of  the  city  of 
Sydney,  at  the  end  of  1905,  was  L16|  miles.  Practically  all  the  roadways 
were  formed,  kerbed,  and  either  wood-blocked  or  n^talled ;  the  area  laid 
down  of  the  former  material  was  104  acres,  including  23^  acres  of 
GoTemment  streets  and  tram-lines.  The  value  to  the  city  of  these  streets 
was  estimated  at  £1,594,^00,  which  sum  included  £473,100  for  foot- 
paths, viz.  :— Asphalted,  £62,000,  and  flagged,  £411,100.  Throughout 
the  suburbs  the  extent  of  roads  and  streets  was  about  1,491  J  miles,  of  which 
843i  miles  were  metalled,  ballasted,  or  gravelled,  23 2|  miles  formed  only, 
102|  miles  cleared  and  drained,  107f  miles  cleared  only,  and  206  miles 
natural  surface;  and  the  approximate  value  of  these  roadways,  with 
footpaths,  culverts,  bridges,  and  similar  works,  may  be  set  down  at 
£2,367,400.  In  the  country  municipalities  there  were  l»637f  miles  of 
metalled,  ballasted,  or  gravelled  roads  and  streets,  1,1 40§  formed  only, 
676f  miles  cleared  and  drained,  952^  cleared  only,  and  1,727|  miles 
natural  surface;  in  all,  6,135^  miles,  the  value  of  these  improvements 
being  estimated  at  £2,148,200,  which,  however,  can  only  be  regarded  as 
an  approximate  sum.  Government  roads  have,  as  far  as  could  be  ascer- 
tained, been  excluded  from  these  totals ;  nor  is  the  value  of  land  occupied 
taken  into  account,  but  the  latter  may  be  set  down  at  £7,305,000. 


Metropolitan  Watbii  Supply  and  Sewerage. 

With  the  rapid  aggregation  of  the  population  in  the  metropolitan  area 
came  the  necessity  of  establishing  a  system  of  water  supply  and  seweri^ 
equal  to  the  needs  of  a  great  city.  Prior  to  1887  the  control  of  the  water 
supply  of  the  city  and  suburbs  was  in  the  hands  of  the  City  Corporation^ 
and  the  supply  was  totally  inadequate  to  meet  the  demands  upon  it, 
while  the  sewerage  system  was  highly  objectionable  and  in^cient. 
Several  of  the  suburban  Councils  had  also  constructed  local  systems,  as 
already  mentioned. 

Jn  1867  a  Royal  Commission  was  appointed  to  investigate  and  report 
npon  proposals  for  supplying  water  to  the  city  and  suburbs.  Two  years 
later,  after  various  projects  had  been  considered,  the  Commissioners 
submitted  a  report  reoommending  the  adoption  of  the  *'  Upper  Nepean 
Scheme."  A  second  Royal  Commission  was  appointed  in  1875  to  report 
on  A  sewerage  scheme  for  the  metropolis.  The  report  of  this  Conmaisison 
was  presented  in  1877,  and  forms  the  basis  of  the  syst^n  now  being 
earried  out.  As  much  oontronrersy  was  evoked  by  the  recommendations 
of  these  Commissions,  the  Grovernment  obtained  the  services  of  an  engineer 
from  fingland,  and,  after  much  patient  investigation,  he  approved  of 
the  systems  proposed,  aqd  recommended  them  for  adoption,  and  an  Act 
was  passed  in  1880  to  authorise  the  works  being  carried  out.  The  first 
contract  in  connection  with  the  construction  of  water  supply  works  was 
undertaken  in  November,  1879,  and  that  of  sewerage  in  August,  1880. 

In  Mardi,  1888,  the  water  supply  works  had  so  far  advanced  that  the 
Government  passed  an  Act  establishing  a  Board  of  Administration,  under 
the  title  of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Water  Supply  and  Sewerage,  to 
r^ulate  the  water  supply  and  sewerage  service  in  the  county  of  Cumber- 
land, including  those  under  the  control  of  the  City  Council.  The 
management  of  the  former  service  was  transferred  to  the  Board  in  May, 
1888,  and  of  the  latter  in  September,  1889.  The  total  length  of  water 
mains  taken  over  was  355  miles,  while  on  the  30th  June,  1906,  this  had 
iaereaaed  to  .1,336  miles,  inclusive  of  trunk  mains.    There  were  70^  miles 
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of  sewers  in  1889,  lengthened  to  657  miles  in  1906.  The  Board  consists 
of  seven  members,  three  of  whom  are  appointed  by  the  Government,  two 
by  the  City  Council,  and  two  by  the  suburban  and  country  municipalities 
within  the  county  of  Cumberland  which  are  supplied  with  water.  The 
Board  is  subject  to  the  general  control  of  the  Minister  for  Works — a 
provision  considered  necessary,  as  the  Government  were  advancing  the 
whole  of  the  money  for  the  construction  of  the  works,  the  amount  so 
advanced  constituting  part  of  the  public  debt  of  the  State. 


Mbtropolitan  Water  Supply. 

As  early  as  18^0  authority  was  given  by  the  Legislative  Council  to  the 
City  Corporation  for  the  construction  of  water  and  sewerage  works,  and 
a  system  of  water  supply  from  the  Lachlan,  Bunnerong,  and  Botany 
Swamps  was  adopted.  By  this  scheme  the  waters  of  the  streams  draining 
these  swamps  were  intercepted  at  a  point  near  the  shore  of  Botany  Bay. 
A  pumping  plant  was  erected  here,  and  the  water  raised  to  Crown -street 
Reservoir,  141  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea;  thence  the  water  was 
pumped  into  Paddington  Reservoir,  at  an  elevation  of  214  feet  above  sea- 
level;  and  to  Woollahra,  282  feet  above  sea-level.  The  cost  of  these  works 
was  £1,719,565.  This  system  has  since  been  superseded  by  what  is 
known  as  the  ''Upper  Nepean  Scheme*'  already  referred  to,  which  was 
designed  and  carried  out  by  the  late  Mr.  E.  0.  Moriarty,  M.I.C.E.  The 
works  were  made  available  in  1888,  and  have  been  found  ample  to  provide 
a  constant  supply  for  the  wants  of  the  increasing  population  of  Sydney 
and  suburbs. 

The  sources  of  supply  are  the  waters  of  the  Nepean,  Cataract,  and 
Cordeaiix  Rivers,  draining  an  area  of  354  square  miles,  a  catchment 
enjoying  a  copious  and  regular  rainfall.  The  off-take  works  are  built  at 
a  height  of  437  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  the  water  flows 
through  a  series  of  conduits — partly  tunnel,  partly  open  canal,  and  in 
places  wrought-iron  aqueducts — to  Prospect  Reservoir,  a  distance  of 
40  miles  from  the  farthest  source  of  supply.  Here  a  storage  reservoir 
has  been  constructed,  covering  an  area,  when  full,  of  1,266^  acres,  and 
capable  of  holding  about  11,029,180,000  gallons,  of  which  5,502,400,000 
are  available  for  supply  by  gravitation.  The  top  water-level  is  195  feet 
above  sea-level.  The  dam  is  7,300  feet  long,  30  feet  wide  on  top,  and  is 
carried  to  a  maximum  height  of  85*67  feet;  it  contains  some  2,951,950 
cubic  yards  of  earthwork,  and  its  water  face  is  covered  with  heavy  blue- 
stone  pitching.  The  conduits  above  Prospect  Reservoir  have  a  capacity 
of  150  million  gallons  per  day,  and  for  10  miles  below  this  reservoir  the 
capacity  of  the  canals  and  pipes  equals  a  maximum  of  50  million  gallons, 
while  for  the  last  11  miles  the  pipes  have  a  capacity  of  17'5  million  gallons 
daily.     In  this  work  there  are : — 

Tunnels 11|  miles. 

Open  canals 33^    „ 

Wrought-iron  pipes,  8  ft.,  7  ft.  6  in.,  and  6  ft.  diameter  ...  5i|    „ 

Cast-iron  pipes,  48  in. ,  42  in. ,  and  30  in.  diameter 13      „ 

Total 631  mile*- 

From  Prospect  the  water  flows  5  miles  by  open  canal  to  the  Pipe  Head 
Basin,  thence  5  miles  by  6-feet  wrought-iron  pipes  to  the  Potta'  Hill 
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Balance  Reservoir,  which  has  a  capacity  of  96,110,315  gallons,  and  coTers 
24^  acres.  This  reservoir  was  designed  to  tide  over  any  interruption  in 
the  supply  from  Prospect,  as  well  as  to  prevent  fluctuation  at  the  head  of 
pressure.  The  duplication  of  the  6-feet  pipe  between  the  Basin  and  Potts' 
Hill,  at  a  cost  of  £70,205,  was  recommended,  in  July,  1897,  by  the 
Public  Works  Committee,  as  also  the  raising  of  the  sides  of  the  canal 
between  Prospect  and  the  Basin,  thus  increasing  its  capacity  to  53^ 
million  gallons  per  day,  at  a  cost  of  £39,112.  At  Potts'  Hill  the  water 
passes  through  a  series  of  copper-gauze  screens,  and  is  then  conducted 
by  two  l8-inch  mains  into  Sydney.  At  Lewisham  a  bifurcation  takes 
place  in  one  of  these  mains;  one  branch  supplying  the  Petersham  Reser- 
voir, the  other  continuing  to  Crown-street.  The  Petersham  Reservoir 
is  166  feet  above  high-water  mark,  is  built  of  brick,  and  has  a  capacity 
of  2,157,000  gallons.  The  new  48-inch  main,  laid  in  1893,  from  Potts' 
Hill  direct  to  Crown-street,  is  worked  alternately  with  the  old.  These 
two  trunk  mains  are  connected  at  Petersham  as  an  intermediate  spot. 
The  Crown-street  Reservoir  is  21  miles  from  Prospect.  It  is  of  brick, 
and  contains  3 J  million  gallons,  the  top  water-level  being  141  feet  above 
high-water  mark.  Owing  to  the  topographical  configuration  of  the  reti- 
culated area,  pumping  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  the  upper  zones  has 
largely  to  be  resorted  to,  and  no  less  than  3,430^  million  gallons  were  raised 
to  Centennial  Park,  Woollahra,  and  Waverley  during  the  twelve  months 
ended  June,  1905.  At  Crown-street  is  situated  the  main  pumping  station, 
where  are  erected  three  sets  of  compound  high-duty  pMmping  engines, 
viz.,  two  Worthingtons,  and  one  designed  and  erectea  by  the  Mortis  Dock 
and  Engineering  Company.  No.  1  Worthington  is  capable  of  raising 
400,000  gallons  per  hour  to  the  Centennial  Park  Reservoir,  which  is 
104  feet  above  Crown-street.  No.  2  Worthington  can  raise  210,000 
gallons  per  hour  to  the  Woollahra  Reservoir,  140  feet  above  Crown-street, 
and  of  1,000,000  gallons  capacity;  or,  if  necessary,  200,000  gallons  per 
hour  to  the  Waverley  Reservoir,  which  is  220  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
pumps,  and  has  a  capacity  of  1,087,000  gallons.  No.  3  (Mort's)  is 
capable  of  raising  100,000  gallons  per  hour  to  the  Waverley  tanks.  A 
new  covered  reservoir,  of  a  capacity  of  18,500,000  gallons,  has  been 
constructed  in  the  Centennial  Park,  at  a  height  of  245  feet,  for  the 
purpose  of  ensuring  a  larger  bulk  of  water  within  the  city  limits.  This, 
it  is  believed,  is  the  largest  service  tank  in  the  Southern  hemisphere.  At 
Ashfield  there  is  a  100,000  gallon  wrought-iron  tank  at  an  elevation  of 
223  feet  above  sea-level.  This  tank  is  fed  from  the  Woollahra  Reservoir 
by  the  Petersham  trunk  main,  and  supplies  the  higher  parts  of  the 
district.  Vaucluse  Reservoir  is  fed  from  Waverley,  and  supplies  a  district 
of  about  1,200  acres  around  Watson's  Bay  and  South  Head.  It  has  a 
diameter  of  107  feet  and  a  depth  of  18  feet,  and  its  capacity  is  1,000,000 
gallons. 

North  Sydney  receives  its  supply  from  Potts'  Hill,  vid  Ryde,  where 
there  is  a  reservoir  containing  2,000,000  gallons,  from  which  the  water 
is  pumped  into  a  million-gallon  tank  at  Ryde  village,  234  feet  above  sea- 
level,  and,  by  a  continuation  of  the  same  main,  into  a  pair  of  tanks,  of 
a  joint  capacity  of  3,000,000  gallons,  at  Chatswood,  at  an  elevation  of 
370  feet  above  high-water  mark.  A  small  pumping  plant  has  been  erected 
at  Chatswood,  and  fills  two  tanks  of  1,000,000  and  40,000  gallons  capacity 
at  Wahroonga,  7^  miles  distant,  at  an  elevation  of  720  feet  above  sea- 
level;  and  from  Wahroonga  the  water  flows  as  far  as  Hornsby,  13  miles 
to  the  north-west  of  Port  Jackson.  A  concrete  reservoir  of  a  capacity  of 
500,0CR)  gallons  has  been  constructed  at  Pymble.  From  this  reservoir 
the  districts  between  Pymble  and  Chatswood  are  served,  thus  reducing 
the  abnormal  pressure  by  reason  of  the  supply  being  from  so  grei"*  - 
height  as  Wahroonga. 
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From  the  %de  village  tank  the  ifhole  of  Bjdtf  GtodoBfilld,  mad 
Hunter's  Hill  are  supplied;  while  a  9finoh  main: extandit  orer  the  Bax9ai> 
matta.and  Iron  Gore  bridges  to  suppler  Balmain.  An  elevated  tank,  with 
a  oapaoity  of  72,800  gallons,  and. a  reservoir  with. a  oapaoity  of  1,925,080^ 
gallons  have  been. erected  for  the  oonvenience  of  residents  at  Mosman. 

The  districts  of  Campbdlltowa  and  Liverpool  are  supplied  from  the 
main  canal  bj  gravitation.  At  the  latter  plaee,  a  4;000,000-gid]Um 
earthen  reservoir  has  been  constructed,  and  a  tank  with  a  (mpaoity  of 
250,000  gallons,  for  the  purpose  of  tiding  over  any  intermpticm  in 
the  flow  from  the  canal.  Other  districts  lying  nearer  Sydney,  viz,,  Smith- 
field,  Granville,  Auburn,  and  Rookwood,  are  also  supplied  en  route; 
and  at  Smithfield  there  is  a  100^000  gallon  concrete  tank,  the  top  water 
of  which  is  175  feet  above  sea-level.  At  Penshurst  there  are  two  tanks 
270  feet  above  sea-level,  one  of  which  has  a  capacity  of  1,000,000  gallons, 
and  the  other  of  22,800  gallons.  These  tanks  are  filled  by  a  Worthington 
pumping  plant  at  Carlton,  which  has  a  raising  power  of  30,000  g^allons 
per  hour.  Works  for  the  supply  of  water  to  the  towns  of  Camden  and 
Narellan,  from  a  point  on  the  canal  near  Kenny  Hill,  were  completed 
in  October,  1899,  and  the  scheme  has  proved  satisfactory.  In  July,  1898, 
the  Board  assumed  control  of  the  Richmond  waterworks,  and  in  April, 
1904,  the  Wollongong  works  were  handed  over  to  the  Board. 

The  total  capacity  of  reservoirs  and  dams  is  as  under :  — 

South  Sydii^ 5,807,202,100  gallons. 

NorthSydn^ 78,700,20©      „ 

Total 5,889,9f8,3m      „ 

*  The  weekly  diemical  analysis  made  by  the  Govemmentr  Analyst  oon- 
tinues  to  show  that  the  water  is  perfectly  suitable  for  all  purposes  of  a 
town  water  supply. 

The  number  of  houses  connected  with  the  metropolitan  water  supply 
on  the  30th  June,  1906,  was  116,202,  and  the  number  of  persons  supplied, 
581,010.  The  average  daily  consumption  during  the  year  ended  June, 
1906,  was  22,393,300  gallons,  equivalent  to  192  gallons  per  house,  and  to 
38*5  gallons  per  head  of  population  supplied.  The  total  amount 
supplied  during  the  year  was  no  less  than  8,173}  million  gallons,  ezcio- 
sive  of  the  quantities  supplied  free  for  the  use  of  hospitals  and  charitable 
institutions,  and  for  flushing  streets. 

The  rate  levied  for  water  is  8d.  in  the  £  in  the  Metropolitan  diatriot^ 
while  Is.  is  the  charge  for  1,000  gallons  by  meter.  The  revenue  fznai 
the  Water  Service  Branch  during  the  year  ended  30th  June,  1906« 
exclusive  of  the  country  towns,  was  £720,263,  and  the  expsoiditare 
£228,703,.  of  which  £49,072  was  for  maintenance,  £15,415  for  manage* 
ment,  and  £164,216  for  interest  on  loans  and  depreeiation.  The 
liabilities  and  assets  of  the  Water  Supply  Branch  are  not  shewn 
separately,  but  a  combined  balance-sheet  will  be  found  on  page  T3T. 
The  net  revenue  for  the  twelve  months  ended  June,  1906,  showed  a.  return 
of  4*24  per  cent,  on  the  actual  capital  debt  of  £4,847,978.  The  rat^  ol 
interest  payable  are  3*56  per  cent,  on  the  loan  expenditure  by  the  State, 
and  from  4  to  6  per  cent,  on  municipal  debttitures  taken  over.  The 
Board,  however,  do  not  debit  their  account  with  interest  on  the  Gitf 
Council  Water  Fund,  on  the  ground  that  this  expenditure  was  made  fraai 
rates  contributed  by  the  citizens,  and  they,.  t|iMr6fore,  show  a.  return  ol 
4*40  per  cent,  for  the  year  1905-6,  instead  of  4'24-per  omit:  set  domuam 
the  next  page,  and  the  rates  for  the  other  years  differ  for  the  i 
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T^e  subjoined  statement  gives  the  transactions  lor  eaoh  year  during 
nhioh  the  Board  >wa»  in  operation  c^ — 


Oapttal  Ooti. 

strack.' 

Expendi- 

tore 
(inclodioir 
interest). 

Heoee 
•iippUed. 

BrtiaBted 
■erfied. 

aoppir. 

Year. 

Amount. 

Itoturn 

DiUy 
(»vwng«). 

Total  for 
penooL 

£ 

£ 

No. 

No. 

gailone. 

1888 

J          57 

KB 

125.486 

88,488 

61,718 

296,i!00 

8,144,000 

2, 

18H0 

;          88 

8-81 

138,033 

144,642 

67.924 

326,000 

8,820.000 

a« 

1890 

2           90 

318 

145,990 

147,310 

71,601 

313,200 

8            0 

8, 

ISSt 

\           49 

8-86 

165,881 

154454 

76,098 

366,200 

9         a 

3, 

180S 

:         Bi 

3-26 

165,886 

161,825 

78,926 

378,900 

12         0 

4, 

1898 

J            21 

3-52 

157,427 

168,840 

81,288 

390.200 

12         0 

4, 

18M 

]            14 

3*64 

161,167 

160,706 

83,021 

401.40O 

18            0 

5, 

•1886 
1896-6 

i           79 
4, ,_61 

1-60 
8-21 

85,364 
174,367 

91,852 
182,075 

8*6,669 

466,360 

|-16            0 

94Mi9S2,000 

1.B96-7 

811 

175,064 

188,221 

87,190 

418,600 

17            0 

6.< 

1897-8 

4,327,548 

3-01 

178,881 

196,264 

89,749 

434,800 

18            0 

6,< 

1806-9 

4,398,945 

3-84 

194,882 

190,048 

92,370 

450,600 

18            0 

6,1 

1899-1900 

4,641.499 

3-27 

196,616 

195,548 

96.192 

478.000 

10            U 

7.1 

1900-1901 

4,676,479 

3*29 

203,348 

201,«» 

98,296 

491,000 

21            0 

7,J 

1901-2 

4,800,685 

3*46 

223,201 

219,682 

101,966 

600,000 

21            0 

7.t 

1902-3 

4,866,042 

307 

220,745 

230.912 

104,681 

628,000 

16            0 

6,: 

1908-4 

4,922.068 

3*33 

222,827 

222,248 

100,191 

546.000 

18            0 

8;J 

1904-6 

4,608,581 

4<tt 

251,603 

222,887 

112,343 

661,700 

21            0 

7,1 

1906-6 

4,847,978 

4-24 

270,263 

228,708 

116,202 

581,010 

22            0 

8; 

*  Six  montbe  ended  80th  June. 

The  reduction  in  the  capital  oost  during  the  Toaar  1904*5  ia  du«  to  an 
adjustment  hy  tin  oommittee  appointed  to  inTestigate  the  capital  acoovinta 
of  the  Board  in  May,  1904. 

As  already  stated,  the  average  daily  supply  of  water  to  persons  in  the 
metropolitan  district  during  the  year  ended  June,  1906,  was  38*5  gallons, 
wlxioh  was  the  lowest  consumption  per  head  of  population  since  1894,  with 
the  exception  of  the  years  1902-3  and  1903-4,  when  only  32*3  and  34*2 
gallons  were  comsumed.  The  highest  supply  was  reached  in  1900-1,  when 
43*9  gallons  were  consumed  by  each  inhabitant,  and  this  quantity  was 
closely  approached  in  the  following  year,  when  the  amount  was  43'0 
gallons.  Since  the  last-mentioned  year,  however,  the  consumption  has 
fallen  considerably,  owing  to  more  stringent  measures  being  adopted  by 
the  Board  regarding  the  use  of  water. 


The  Hunter  District  Water  Supply. 

The  water  supply  works  of  the  Lower  Hunter  were  constructed  by  the 
Crovernment  under  the  provisions  of  the  Country  Towns  Water  Supply 
and  Sewerage  Act  of  1880.  In  1892,  under  the  authority  of  a  special 
Act,  a  Board  was  established  on  similar  linea  to  those  of  the  Metro- 
politan Water  and  Sewerage  Board,  the  number  of  members  also  being 
the  same — three  being  nominated  by  the  Governor,  one  elected  by  the 
Municipal  Council  of  Newcastle,  two  by  the  adjacent  municipalities,  and 
one  by  the  municipalities  of  East  and  West  Maitland  and  Morpeth.  The 
following  municipalities  and  unincorporated  areas  are  within  the  area 
of  the  Board's  jurisdiction  : -^Newcastle  Division  :  Adamstown,  Argenton, 
Aah  Island,  Boolaroo,  Carrington,  Hamilton,  Hexham,  Holmesville, 
Lambton,  Lambton  (New),  Mere  wether,  Minmi,  Newcastle,  Plattsburg, 
Wallsend,  West  Wallsend,  Waratah,  and  Wickham;  and  in  the  Maitland 
DiTision  :  Abermain,  Bolwarra,  East  Greta,  Heddon  Greta,  Hinton, 
Homerille,  Kurri  Eurri,  Lorn,  East  Maitland,  West  Maitland,  Mbrpeth, 
Morpeth-road,  Oakhampton,  Pdaw  Main,  Rutherford,  Stanford  Merthyr, 
Telarah,  and  Weston. 
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The  supply  of  water  for  the  district  is  pumped  from  the  Hunter  River, 
about  a  mile  and  a  half  up  stream  from  the  Beimore  Bridge,  West  Mait- 
land.  The  pumping  engines  are  situated  above  flood  level,  on  a  hill 
about  44  chains  from  the  river.  At  the  pumping  station  there  is  a 
settling  tank  of  1,390,500  gallons;  also  four  filter-beds,  100  feet  by  100 
feet  each,  a  clear  water  tank  of  589,500  gallons  capacity,  and  a  storage 
reservoir  of  172,408,100  gallons  available  capacity.  The  filtered  water 
is  pumped  from  the  clear  water  tank  into  two  summit  reservoirs,  one  at 
East  Maitland  and  one  at  Buttai.  The  former  is  connected  by  a  10-inch 
cast-iron  main  about  4^  miles  in  length,  with  a  capacity  of  463,430 
gallons,  and  supplies  East  Maitland,  West  Maitland,  Morpeth,  and  neigh- 
bouring places.  Buttai  Reservoir  is  fed  by  two  rising  mains,  one  riveted 
steel  pipe,  20f  inches  diameter,  and  a  15-inch  cast-iron  main,  5 J  miles 
in  length,  and  has  a  capacity  of  1,051,010  gallons,  the  districts  supplied 
being  Newcastle,  Carrington,  Wickham,  Hamilton,  Waratah,  Merewether, 
Adamstown,  New  Lambton,  Lambton,  Wallsend,  Plattsburg,  Minmi, 
Cockle  Creek,  West  Wallsend,  Holmesville,  and  the  new  mining  townships 
of  East  Greta,  Heddon  Greta,  Stanford  Merthyr,  Pelaw  Main,  Kurri 
Kurri,  Abermain,  and  Weston.  In  seven  of  these  districts  the  reservoirs 
are  supplied  by  gravitation,  viz.,  Minmi  (62,209  gallons),  Hamilton 
(402,909  gallons),  Wallsend  (452,472  gallons),  Newcastle  (523,613  gallons), 
Lambton  (402,610  gallons).  Obelisk  Hill,  Newcastle  (137,125  gallons), 
West  Wallsend  (100,000  gallons),  Cockle  Creek  (100,000  gallons),  and 
Waratah  ^1,800,000  gallons).  On  the  hill  at  Newcastle  there  is  also  a 
high-level  iron  tank  with  a  capacity  of  20,000  gallons,  which  is  supplied 
by  a  small  pumping  engine  placed  on  the  roof  of  the  Newcastle  Reservoir. 

The  length  of  the  mains  when  the  Board  was  established  was  1051^ 
miles,  which  had  been  increased  to  264  miles  by  the  30th  June,  1906. 

The  operations  of  the  Board  are  at  present  entirely  confined  to  water 
supply,  but  the  sewerage  scheme  is  now  being  carried  out  by  the  Public 
Works  Department,  and  will  be  completed  without  delay.  Particulars 
relating  to  the  operations  of  the  Board  are  given  below.  The  maximum 
rate  of  Is.  in  the  £  is  levied  throughout  the  district.  The  expenditure 
from  1898  to  1906  includes  the  instalment  of  the  sinking  fund  for  the 
reconstruction  of  renewable  works:  — 


Tear  ended 
90th  June. 


Capital  C!oet. 

Retnrn 


Amount 


per 
cent. 


■truck. 


^s?;'Hhou«.V^":^„ 

nndudV  SuppUed.  *^^^**" 
InterertX'  I   '®'^~* 


Supply. 


DaUy 
(aTenige). 


Total. 


1893 
1894 
1895 
1896 
1897 
1898 


1900 
1901 
1902 
1903 
1904 
1906 
1906 


£ 
404,407 

405,871 

412,732 

415,784 

428,025 

519,414 

477.890 

480,689 

485,835 

494,644 

500,784 

515,565 

533,270 

544,798 


£ 

£ 

No. 

3-52 

22,651 

22,551 

3,421 

2-96 

21,406 

23,591 

3,848 

2-75 

20,367 

23.467 

4.660 

2-88 

20,779 

23,362 

6,246 

316 

22,518 

23,984 

6,931 

2-72 

25.646 

29,699 

7,475 

2-58 

26,478 

30.880 

7.920 

2-59 

26,356 

30.723 

8.423 

2-77 

27,405 

30.94S 

9,086 

2-98 

29,558 

32,109 

9,875 

3-27 

31,102 

32.217 

10,522 

3-30 

31,360 

32,361 

11,100 

3-64 

34,486 

33,714 

12,167 

4-60 

40,801 

34,801 

12,968 

No. 
17,100 

19.200 
23.300 
31.200 
34,700 
37,400 
39,600 
42,100 
45,400 
49,400 
52,600 
55,500 
60,800 
64,800 


gallons. 
451,000 

419,000 

518,000 

607,000 

731.000 

781,000 

869,000 

909,000 

1,005,000 

1,119,000 

1,113,000 

1,093,000 

1,266,000 

1,479,000 


frallons. 
164,617,000 

152,850,000 

189,064,000 

222,062,000 

266,980,000 

i  285.067,000 
317,184,000 

,  331,651,000 
366.889,000 
408,508,000 
406,172,000 
399,954,000 
461,036,000 
539,654,900 
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Bj  the  Act  of  1892,  and  an  amending  Act  passed  in  1894,  the  capital 
debt  was  to  be  liquidated  bj  annual  instalments  distributed  over  100 
years,  interest  being  reckoned  at  3 J  per  cent.  In  November,  1897,  how- 
erer,  a  further  amending  Act  was  passed,  abrogating  the  repayment  of 
expenditure  on  "permanent  works,"  and  learing  the  number  of  annual 
instalments  in  liquidation  of  the  cost  of  **  renewable  works  "  to  be  fixed 
by  the  Government  from  year  to  year.  Evidence  given  before  the  Royal 
Conmiission  which  sat  in  1897  i^owed  that  the  Board  estimated  their 
deficiency  on  the  working  for  five  years  at  £26,700,  without  any  provision 
having  been  made  for  the  sinking  funds  prescribed  by  the  previous  Acts. 
It  was  urged  by  the  Board  that  so  much  of  the  capital  debt  should  be 
remitted  as  would  bring  down  the  amount  of  interest  to  such  a  sum  as 
would  be  covered  by  the  prospective  revenue. 

The  capital  cost  for  1906,  given  in  the  foregoing  table,  is  based  upon 
the  statement  referred  by  the  Minister  for  Works  to  the  Board  for  report, 
in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  36th  section  of  the  amending  Act, 
but  the  debt  has  not  yet  been  finally  determined. 

In  addition  to  the  city  and  suburbs,  various  country  towns  are  supplied 
with  water  by  the  Metropolitan  Board,  and  their  accounts  are  kept 
distinct  from  those  of  the  metropolis.  The  works  at  Richmond  and 
Wollongong  were  constructed  under  the  Country  Towns  Water  Supply 
and  Sewerage  Act,  and  subsequently  handed  over  to  the  Board,  while  the 
districts  of  Campbelltown,  Camden  and  Narellan,  and  Liverpool,  receive 
the  water  by  gravitation  from  the  upper  canal  at  Prospect.  The  following 
table  shows  particulars  of  the  capital  expenditure,  receipts  and  expendi- 
ture, and  population  supplied  in  the  country  districts  during  the  year 
ended  30th  June,  1906:  — 


Capital 
Cost. 

Annual  Liability. 

1 

& 

DiBttiot. 

Bates 
■truck. 

Instalment 

required  to  pay 

o<f  cost  of 

reticulation 

and  interest  in 

100  years. 

Maintenance, 
including 

proportion  of 
Head  Office 
expenses. 

Charges 

for 

water 

■uppUed 
from 
Cansl. 

Total. 

Campbelltown 

Liverpool  

£ 

8.264 
19,796 

8,968 
13.894 
35,081 

£ 

473 
1.094 

389 
1,270 
1,028 

716 
324 

502 
1.268 

£                 £ 
121             162 
3:^0        1    347 
167             181 
633 
437        i     ... 

£    i  No. 

582  1   1,115 

1,393     2.380 

Camden  &  Narellan 
Richmond 

662     1,200 
1,135     1,600 

W^olloncronff 

1.705     4,000 

The  populations  shown  for  Richmond  and  Wollongong  are  those  of  the 
whole  municipalities,  and  probably  exceed  the  number  supplied,  as  only 
those  who  sign  contracts  to  take  the  water  are  liable  to  be  rated. 

Metropolitan  Sewerage  Works. 

The  original  sewerage  works  at  Sydney  were  begun  in  1853,  and  in 
1889,  the  date  of  transfer  to  the  Board,  there  were,  as  stated  on  a 
previous  page,  70 J  miles  of  old  city  sewers  in  existence.  The  original 
scheme  was  designed  on  what  was  known  as  the  "  combined  **  system,  and 
comprised  four  main  outfalls  discharging  into  the  harbour  at  Blackwattle 
Bay,  Darling  Harbour,  Fort  Macquarie,  and  Woolloomooloo  Bay.  The 
pollution  of  the  harbour  consequent  on  these  outlets,  led  to  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  Commission  of  Inquiry,  and  the  outcome  of  the  labours  of  the 
Commission  was  the  adoption  of  the  present  system. 
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(The  mam  Bnjynnn  piOTidds  lor  two  Buin  oiit£alli»  -^e  northern  acnd 
MHithera  rpypoctively.  The  foroaer  (Usebarges  into  the  Pacific  Ocean  at 
"Jtoi  Stickler,"  near  Bondi,  while  the  aonthern  outfall  discharges  into 
ike  sewage  farm  at  Webb's  grant^  near  Botany  Bay.  The  northern 
system  peoeives  sewage  from  Waverley,  Bondi,  W<»oUahra,  DenUe  Bay, 
Darling  IV>int,  Rushcutter's  Bay,  Eliiuibeth  Bay,  and  parts  of  WeoUoo- 
mooloo.  Storm- water  channels  are  also  constructed  at  yarious  points  to 
carry  o£E  the  superfluous  water  after  heavy  rainfalls.  The  southern  main 
outfall  commences  at  a  point  on  the  north  side  of  Cook's  BiTer,  near 
Botany  Bay,  and  receires  the  drainage  from  Alexandria,  Waterloo, 
ErskineTille,  Newtown,  and  portions  of  the  Surry  Hills  district.  The 
inlet-house,  into  which  the  sewage  passes,  is  fitted  with  the  latest 
machinery  for  straining  the  aludge,  aad  for  ejecting  the  fluid  after 
filtration.  A  portion  of  the  area  has  been  cultivated,  and  fair  crops 
have  been  raised. 

In  connection  with  the  sewerage  of  the  western  suburbs,  a  subsidiary 
outfall,  called  the  western  outfall,  has  recently  been  constructed,  lliia 
starts  at  a  receiving  chamber  in  the  Rockdale  end  of  the  sewage  farm, 
from  which  it  runs  to  another  chamber  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  to  the 
north-east  of  Muddy  Creek,  and  thence  to  a  penstock  chamber  at  Marrick- 
ville  on  aqueducts  over  WoUi  Creek  and  Cook's  River.  The  latter 
chamber  receives  the  discharges  from  the  eastern,  northern,  and  western 
branch  sewers,  and  drains  parts  of  Marrickville,  Petersham,  Stanmore, 
Newtown,  Leichhardt,  Annandale,  Camperdown,  Summer  Hill,  Ashfield, 
Canterbury,  Enfield,  Burwood,  Five  Dock,  and  Concord.  Another  branch 
outfall  has  been  constructed  at  Coogee,  which  discharges  into  the  ocean, 
and  serves  the  districts  of  Randwick,  Kensington,  and  Coogee.  On  the 
northern  side  of  the  city,  extensive  works  have  been  completed,  and  in 
the  borough  of  North  Sydney  septic  tanks  were  built  in  1899  to  deal  with 
the  sewage  matter,  while  at  Middle  Harbour,  Mosman,  and  Manly,  ample 
provision  has  been  made  for  the  sanitation  of  the  districts. 

The  subjoined  statement  gives  the  transactions  for  each  year  since  the 
sewerage  system  has  been  under  the  control  of  the  Board :  — 


CaiiitolOost. 

struck. 

Expendi- 
ture (in- 
oludinfr 

interest). 

HooMt 

connected. 

Brtimated 

UyU. 

Year. 

Amount. 

Retorn 
per 
cent 

Population 
Mfved. 

Length  of 
Sewers. 

Storm- 
water 
drains. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

No. 

No. 

inilei. 

miles. 

18i0 

1,281,045 

4*65 

81,800 

67,026 

22,765 

109,390 

122-03 

3'15 

1891 

1,447.287 

3-86 

81,302 

71,906 

26,884 

129,000 

USiXi 

4-38 

1992 

1,606,948 

3-77 

87,927 

79,543 

31.402 

150,760 

172-94 

6-62 

1893 

1,691,462 

3-93 

93.661 

86,363 

86,062 

173,100 

182-34 

9-10 

1894 

1,746.120 

3-72 

93,134 

89.237 

39,965 

•191,800 

201-95 

9-82 

1896* 

1,831,611 

312 

43,110 

46,605 

... 

1895-6 

1,892,256 

2-86 

85,486 

98,748 

44,462 

2l'di4()0 

2ab'"20 

14-48 

1896-7 

2.018,120 

2-82 

87,662 

101,993 

47,693 

228,400 

256-76 

18-41 

1897-8 

2,116,.%6 

2-80 

89.688 

106,882 

51,425 

257,100 

^20-25 

20-59 

1898-9 

2,699,426 

2-65 

103,966 

116,648 

68,720 

281,900 

389-01 

22-31 

1899-1900 

3.073.871 

2-58 

116,816 

135.416 

68,060 

340,300 

461-41 

25-67 

1900-1901 

3,280,427 

244 

125,290 

161,870 

76,416 

370,000 

-515-62 

25-91 

1901-2 

3,396,582 

2-64 

136,441 

156,919 

82,644 

413,000 

550-40 

27-37 

1902-3 

3.691.166 

2-75 

146,666 

164,243 

78,620 

400.000 

688-88 

37-27 

1908-4 

3,763,234 

2'07 

166.274 

160,277 

82.215 

410,000 

610-73 

38-76 

1904-6 

4,965,424 

3-74 

213,937 

188,876 

85,958 

430.000 

630-^ 

44-71 

1906-6 

4,330,397 

3*82 

220,629 

189,895 

88,861 

444,400 

656-84 

44-82 

*  Six  months  ended  aoth  June. 


The  returns  per  cent,  do  not  agree  with  those  shown  in  the  Board's 
report,  the  differences  being  accounted  for  in  the  same  manner  as  has  been 
already  explained  in  the  particulars  relating  to  water  supply. 
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During  the  twelve  months  taded  June^  1906,  2,581  tons  of  silt  were 
removed  from  the  various  reticulation  sewers,  of  which  1,227  tons  were 
removed  from  the  low-level  sewers,  and  1,550  tons  were  taken  from  the 
suburban  division. 

On  the  30th  June,  1906,  the  total  leagtk  of  sewers  was  656*84  milesy 
and  44'82  miles  of  storm- water  drains  were  in  existence  on  the  same  date^ 
making  a  total  of  701*66  miles  of  sewers  and  drains,  of  which  length  63^ 
miles  were  ventilated,  the  aggregate  length  of  the  ventilating  siui£t» 
erected  being  264,255  feet.  The  number  of  houses  connected  ai^  of 
population  served  at  that  date  was  88,881  and  444,400  re^ectively. 

The  sewerage  rarte  f«r  the  citj  of  Sydney  and  the  eastern  suburbs  up  W 
1903  was  7d.,  the  northern  and  tiie  western  suboriM  being  rated  at  Is., 
but  in  1904  a  uniform  rate  of  lid.  was  imposed.  The  revenue  of  the 
Board  from  sewerage  during  the  year  ended  June,  1906,  was  ^220^62^^ 
chiefiy  from  rates;  and  the  expenditure  £189,895,  viz.,  X39,943  lor 
naaintenaDoe,  £15,425  for  management,  and  £134,^27  for  interest  on 
loan  capital  and  debentures  taken  over  from  the  Municipal  ComicilB^ 
No  interest,  however,  is  debited  by  the  Board  to  their  aocouDt  spb  the 
amount  paid  for  sewerage  works  out  ol  obnsolidated  revenue.  If  this 
were  done,  the  return  per  oent.  yielded  during  Uie  year  would  be  3*82,. 
as  shown  in  the  table  on  page  736,  instead  of  4*32  set  down  by  the  Board. 

As  previously  mentioned,  the  assets  and  liabilities  of  the  two  services 
are  not  now  kept  separate.  The  aggregate  amounts  for  the  year  ended 
30th  June,  1906,  however,  are  available,  and  are  shown  in  the  following 
table :  — 

ASSBTS.  £ 

Sewenige  Works  ^....^,^ »»  4,328^397 

Water  Sopply  Works 4,812,07^^ 

Stores,  Working  Plant,  &c 36,125 

lutes  Oetotandii^ 24,319* 

Other  AaaetB ^ ^ 184,«64 

Total  £9,383,783- 

LiABiuexiis. 

Ciqyital  DeU-S«wer«ge—  £ 

interest  bearing A,\\^\V^ 

NoR-iatersBi  heariag » ^.  811,262^ 

Oai^itAl  Debi--WatM-  So^ply— 

Interest-beanog  « ^  4,674,342 

Non-interest  bearing 173,636- 

Rates  Overpftid.. 311^ 

Other  Liabilities 112,152 

Balances  of  Revenae  Accounts 92,037 

Total «,383,783 

The  lunda  neeessary  for  the  naainteaauee  aad  management  of  the- 
Water  Supply  and  Sewerage  servioes,  as  well  as  the  sum  required  t^ 
pay  interest  on  the  capital  debt,  are  ebtained  by  the  previously-mentioned 
rates  levied  on  the  properties  situated  in  the  districts  benefited  by  the 
systems.  The  assessments  of  the  Municipal  Councils  are  generally 
accepted  by  the  Boards  as  the  values  on  which  to  strike  their  special  rates. 
In  cases  of  more  than  ordinary  consumption  of  water,  a  charge  is  made 
according  to  the  quantity  used;  while  fixed  charges  are  impK>8ed  for  the 
use  of  water  in  certain  trades  and  callings,  for  gardens,  and  for  the  use 
of  anlmalft. 
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Local  Optiov. 

The  principle  of  what  is  known  as  local  option  is  in  operation  only  in 
those  districts  of  the  State  which  have  been  proclaimed  under  the  Munici- 
palities Act.  For  many  years  there  was  a  strong  agitation  in  favour  of 
local  option,  or  the  right  of  the  inhabitants  of  any  district  to  control  the 
liquor  traffic  in  that  district,  and  on  several  occasions  unsuccessful 
attempts  were  made  to  legislate  upon  the  subject.  The  Liquor  Act  of 
1898,  which  consolidated  the  former  Acts,  provided  that  in  every  munici- 
pality a  local  option  vote  should  be  taken  every  three  years,  at  the  election 
of  aldermen,  in  which  the  ratepayers  were  permitted  to  vote  either  "  Yes^' 
or  "No"  on  two  questions:  (1)  Whether  any  new  publicans'  licenses 
should  be  granted  during  the  coming  three  years  in  the  municipality  or 
ward  in  question;  and  (2)  whether  any  removals  of  publicans'  licenses 
should  be  allowed  within  the  same  period.  Over  eleven-twentieths  of  the 
votes  polled  were  required  to  make  the  vote  operative  in  the  negative. 
The  advocates  of  local  option  were  not  content  with  this  partial  adoption 
of  the  principle ;  they  urged  its  extension  to  every  electorate  in  the  State, 
all  persons  on  the  electoral  roll  to  have  a  right  to  vote.  They  further 
proposed  to  place  it  in  the  power  of  a  majority  of  the  electors  to  say 
whether  licensed  public-houses  should  be  suffered  to  exist  at  alL  They 
also  contended  that  women  should  have  the  right  to  vote  upon  this  ques- 
tion as  well  as  men,  and  that  public^iouses  should  be  abolished  without 
compensation  to  the  occupants  or  owners.  Although  the  local  option  vote 
was  formerly  taken  once  in  three  years  in  every  municipality,  the  year 
when  it  was  taken  was  not  the  same  in  all.  The  results  of  the  latest  polls 
show  that  only  a  small  number  of  electors  voted,  and  it  was  evident  that 
very  little  interest  was  taken  in  the  matter,  except  by  the  extreme 
advocates  of  temperance  on  the  one  hand,  and  those  interested  in  the 
drink  traffic  on  the  other,  while  the  general  public  was  apathetic  on  the 
subject. 

Under  the  Liquor  (Amendment)  Act  of  1905,  which  came  into  force 
on  the  1st  of  January,  1906,  very  drastic  alterations  have  been  made. 
The  persons  entitled  to  vote  are  those  entered  on  the  parliamentary 
electoral  rolls,  instead  of  on  the  municipal  rolls,  and  the  option  with 
regard  to  licenses  is  extended  to  wine  shops  and  clubs.  The  vote  is  to  be 
taken  on  the  same  day  as  that  of  the  general  elections,  the  first  of  which 
will  be  taken  at  the  next  election  after  the  passing  of  the  Act.  The  reso- 
lutions to  be  submitted  are:  — 

(a)  That  the  number  of  existing  licenses  shall  continue. 

(b)  That  the  number  of  existing  licenses  shall  be  reduced. 
That  no  licenses  be  granted  in  the  electorate. 
That  licenses  be  restored. 

Resolutions  (a)  and  (b)  are  carried  by  a  simple  majority  of  the  votes, 
but  resolutions  (c)  and  (d)  will  not  be  carried  unless  three-fifths  of  the 
votes  are  in  their  favour,  while  30  per  cent,  or  more  of  the  electors  must 
vote.  If  it  is  decided  under  resolution  (b)  to  reduce  the  number  of 
licenses,  a  special  Court  will  decide  which  premises  are  to  be  closed,  and 
the  Best-conducted  hotels  will  be  given  a  preference  over  the  others.  It 
is  also  provided  that  electors  can  vote  for  one  resolution  only,  and  the 
results  of  the  poll  must  be  published  in  the  Gazette. 

Parks  aub  Recreation  Reserves. 

It  has  always  been  the  policy  of  the  State  to  provide  the  residents  of 
incorporated  towns  with  parks  and  reserves  for  public  recreation,  and 
the  city  of  Sydney  contains  within  its  boundaries  an  extent  of  parks, 
squares,  and  public  gardens  larger  than  in  most  of  the  great  cities  of  the 
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world  without  regard  even  to  area.  The  total  area  covered  is  696  acres, 
or  24  per  cent,  of  the  whole  of  the  city  proper.  In  addition  to  these 
reserves,  the  inhabitants  of  Sydney  have  the  use  of  552  acres,  formerly 
resenred  for  the  water  supply  of  the  city,  but  now  known  as  the  Centennial 
Park.  This  magnificent  recreation  ground  has  been  cleared  and  planted, 
and  is  laid  out  with  walks  and  drives,  so  that  it  is  becoming  a  favourite 
resort  of  the  citizens.  The  suburban  municipalities  are  also  well  pro- 
vided for,  as  they  contain,  including  the  Centennial  Park,  about  3,887 
acres  of  public  parks  and  reserves,  or  about  4J  per  cent,  of  their 
aggregate  area,  dedicated  to,  and  in  some  cases  purchased  for,  the  people 
by  the  Government. 

In  addition  to  these  parks  and  reserves,  there  was  dedicated  to  the 
people,  in  December,  1879,  a  large  area  of  land,  situated  about  16  miles 
south  of  the  metropolis,  and  accessible  by  railway.  This  estate,  now 
known  as  the  National  Park,  with  the  additions  subsequently  made  in 
1880  and  1883,  contains  a  total  area  of  33,719  acres,  surrounding  the 
picturesque  bay  of  Port  Hacking,  and  extending  in  a  southerly  direction 
towards  the  mountainous  district  of  Illawarra.  It  is  covered  with  magni- 
ficent virgin  forests;  the  scenery  w  charming,  and  its  beauties  attract 
thousands  of  visitors. 

Another  large  tract  of  land,  designated  Ku-ring-gai  Chase,  was 
dedicated  in  December,  1894,  for  public  use.  The  area  of  the  Chase 
is  35,300  acres,  and  comprises  portions  of  the  parishes  of  Broken  Bay, 
Cowan,  €rordon,  and  South  Colah.  This  park  lies  not  more  than  16 
miles  north  of  Sydney,  and  is  accessible  by  railway  at  various  points,  or 
by  water  vid  the  Hawkesbury  River,  several  of  whose  creeks,  notably 
Cowan  Creek,  flow  through  it. 

In  1905  an  area  of  248  acres  was  proclaimed  as  a  recreation  ground 
at  Eurnell,  on  the  southern  headland  of  Botany  Bay,  a  spot  famous  as 
the  landing-place  of  Captain  Cook ;  and  the  Parramatta  Park  (252  acres) 
although  outside  the  metropolis,  might  be  mentioned  on  account  of  its 
historic  interest. 

In  the  country  districts,  reserves,  extending  in  some  cases  over 
1,000,000  acres,  have  been  proclaimed  as  temporary  conmions,  whilst 
considerable  areas  have  been  from  time  to  time  dedicated  as  permanent 
commons  attached  to  inland  townships,  which  are  otherwise  well  provided 
with  parks  and  reserves  within  their  boundaries. 
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MAMMALS.  REPTILES,  AND  FISHES. 

iBy  Edgar  B.  Waite^  F.L.S,,  late  ZoolBgid,  Anatraiian  Mimttm,  Sydney,) 

Mammals. 

At  the  present  time  mammals  are  represented  in  Australia  bj  the  Mono- 
iremas,  the  Marsupials,  a  dog,  and  many  rats  and  bats,  as  well  as  by  the 
iuarine  aquatic  animals — whales,  «eals,  and  the  dugong. 

The  Monotremes,  which  are  ooxtfined  to  Australia,  Tasmania,  and  New 
HGUiinea,  comprise  the  platypus  {Omithorhynchu9  aiuttinus)  and  the  native 
jporcupine  (Tachyglossn^s  and  Zuglossus),  The  platypus — ^the  ''  mallan- 
gong*'  and  ''tambrit"  of  the  aborigines — iuhabit«  Australia  and  Tas^ 
onania^  and  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  animals  known.  The  male  is 
.jnuoh  larger  than  the  female,  and  may  be  distinguished  by  the  horny 
spur  on  the  hind  foot  being  of  very  large  size.  The  total  length  of  the 
male  is  2i  inehes,  while  the  female  seldom  exceeds  19  inches.  In  colour, 
the  platypus  is  of  a  deep  brown  above,  and  of  a  greyish  or  yellowish 
white  below,  the  fur  being  close  and  velyety.  The  muzsde  is  produced 
into  a  broad,  flattened  beak,  which  is  covered  during  life  with  a  delicate 
iind  sensitive  skin;  the  tail  is  well  developed,  broad,  and  flattened;  and 
the  feet  are  modified  into  swimming  organs,  the  five  toes  being  extensively 
webbed;  while  the  teeth,  which  are  unlike  those  of  any  other  existing 
mammal,  are  shed  early  in  life,  their  place  being  taken  by  a  series  of 
horny  plates.  As  a  mammal,  the  platypus  is  chiefly  interesting  because 
'Of  the  fact  that  it  lays  eggs.  These  are  white  in  appearance;  usually 
two  in  number,  although  three  and  even  four  are  sometimes  laid  at  one 
time;  and  in  texture  they  are  similar  to  the  eggs  produced  by  reptiles. 
When  hatched,  the  naked  and  helpless  young  are  nourished  on  their 
mother's  milk,  as  in  the  case  of  all  mammals.  The  nest  of  the  platypus 
is  formed  at  the  end  of  a  burrow,  which  is  reached  by  two  openings — one 
above  and  the  other  below  the  surface  of  the  water. 

The  native  porcupines,  or  ant-eaters,  are  also  egg-laying,  but  differ 
from  the  platypus  in  that  the  females  carry  their  two  eggs  in  a  pouch, 
where  they  are  hatched  by  the  warmth  of  the  body.  The  common  species 
*i^achyglossus  aculeatus)  is  characterised  by  having  the  fur  thickly 
mingled  with  spines,  which  sometimes  conceal  the  hair  beneath.  The 
^muzzle  is  produced  into  a  long  cylindrical  beak,  which  during  no 
7>eriod  is  known  to  possess  teeth  ;  it  is  admirably  adapted  to  protect 
rand  assist  the  worm-like,  extensile  tongue.  The  feet  are  stout,  and 
iurnished  with  five  powerful  claws.  The  tail  is  short  and  conical. 
"Several  species  have  been  described,  but  modern  zoologists  are  inclined 
to  consider  them  as  geographical  varieties.  Regarded  thus,  the  species 
ranges  from  south-eastern  New  Guinea,  throughout  Australia,  to  Tas- 
mania. Those  which  are  generically  named  Zaglossvs  are  distinguished 
by  possessing  only  three  toes  on  each  foot,  and  by  having  a  much-curved 
beak  of  great  length.     The  known  species  are  confined  to  New  Guinea. 

The  marsupials,  to  which  class  belongs  the  great  majority  of  Australian 
mammals,  are  distinguished  by  the  young  being  produced  in  an  extremely 
imperfect  state  of  development,  and  nurtured,  frequently  in  an  abdominal 
pouch,  for  a  lengthy  period.  In  bush  districts  it  is  a  common  belief  that 
the  young  are  produced  on  the  teat;  this,  however,  is  quite  erroneous,  for 
they  are  born  in  the  usual  manner,  and  afterwards  applied  to  the  teat  by 
the  mother.     Australia  is  the  great  home  of  the  marsupials;  but  they  also 
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ooeiur  in  T*gmania.  and  New  Guioea,  mmd  haive  overflo«e«[  hi«o  «e^« 
iMurittg  iflUndt.  Marsapiads  are  also  ioaikd  in  Amerioa^  ii4eve  tdkey  am 
MpreieBted  bj  tiro  famitks — the  i>MMpAiynto  and  Ejtanmrthidce^  'Hui 
bakits  and  oanditions  aronnfrod  by  the  mamopials  ave  wety  varied,  Thegr 
are  dirided  into  eight  families,  namely,  tke  Maeropodid^  FhcUangeridct^ 
and  PhoBoUomyidiEy  eomtituting  the  awlxirder  of  Diprotodants,  «o  DMned 
IrtNn  tbe  fact  that  the  animals  in^nded  poasess  only  two  f ixmt  ^teeth  in 
the  hM^er  jaw ;  and  the  E^panorthidat^  Fzmmdidae^  Bavywridaey  No$orpc^ 
tidae,  and  Didelphi/id{i€,  constituting  the  sub-order  of  Polypnytadonts^ 
distinguished  by  having  at  least  traces  of  six  or  more  such  tee^. 

1.  Maeropodidae. — ^This  family  inehides  the  kangaroos,  waUabies,  tree 
kangaroos,  and  rat  kangaroos.  The  kangarcxM  are  eo  well  known  that 
lihey  do  not  require  moane  than  a  passiag  notiee.  l^y  rary  in  siae  from 
die  great  grey  kangaroo  (Macropui  ffigemUw)^  as  large  as  a  man,  to  the 
Httie  musk  kangaroo  (Hypsdprynmodon  mmdrntus),  mhidi  can  easily  be 
«oaoealed  in  the  pocket.  Their  hind  limbs  are  very  long,  and  progresnon 
is  dhiefly  effected  by  hopping,  the  long  tail  meanwhile  acting  as  a 
balancer.  The  tree  kangaroos  of  Queendand  and  New  Guinea  are  amoBg 
the  most  notable  of  the  family,  climbing  tall  trees,  erv^en  to  the  most 
slender  brandies.  Lees  frequently  observed  upon  the  ground  than  the 
others,  their  limbs  are  more  equal  in  length. 

2.  F?Mktngeridae. — Under  this  name  are  included  the  Australian 
i^HMSuxBS,  t^  flying  opossunos,  the  flying  mouse  (one  «f  the  smallest 
marsupials),  and  the  clumsy  native  bear — all  tolerably  well-known  forms. 

3-  Fha$eolotnytdae, — The  wombats,  of  which  there  are  three  species,  are 
kearily-made,  shert4imbed  animals.  They  excavate  huge  burrows  in  t^ 
greumi,  and  feed  upon  grass  and  other  herbage.  They  inhabit  Australia 
and  Tasmania. 

4.  Spanorihidae, — This  family  is  represented  by  two  rat-like  animals, 
called  selvas,  from  Soulii  America.  They  differ  from  the  typical  pdy- 
protodonts  hj  having  a  pair  of  borieontal  lower  incisors,  like  a  kangaroo> 
bdund  which  an  several  other  pairs  of  f  unctionless  teeth. 

5.  P^trameUdae. — ^I^  bandicoots,  found  in  Australia  and  New  Guinea^ 
are  assigned  to  three  genera — ThyleuMmys,  Perameleiy  and  ChtBrppu$. 
Members  of  the  firsVnamed  are  known  as  rabbit  bandicoots,  or  beilbys: 
while  the  seeond  genus  includes  the  true  bandicoots,  whose  form  and 
habits  are  sufficiently  well  known.  The  pig-footed  bandicoot  (Ch4Bropu9 
eemud&tu$)  is  generioally  separated  on  account  of  the  unique  and  peculiar 
stritoture  of  the  feet,  which  have  a  striking  resemblance  to  those  of  the 

rig- 

6.  DaMpurtd€i€^^The  animals  included  in  this  family  are  the  marsupiid 
oamivora,  so  to  speak,  and  are  familiar  as  native  cats  (Dasyurus)  and 
poui^ied  mice  {Pka»eogale  and  Sminthopgig).  These  forms  occur  in  Tas- 
mania, New  Guinea,  and  adjacent  islands,  as  well  as  in  Australia.  The 
ufeoat  formidable  of  the  group  are  the  Tasmanian  tiger  or  wolf  (Thylacinug 
€ynoeeph(dun)  and  the  Tasmanian  devil  (Sarcophilus  Boianicus),  which 
are  confined  at  the  present  day  to  the  State  indicated. 

7.  Notoryetid€te. — ^The  marsupial  mole  is  in  no  way  connected  with  the 
European  mole;  but,  neverthdess,  has  acquired  many  similar  habits — 
affording  a  valuable  lesson  in  parallelism  in  development.  It  is  known 
only  from  central  South  Australia. 

8.  Didelphyidae . — These  are  the  true  opossums,  and  being  confined  to 
America,  need  not  be  further  mentioned  here. 

Dogs  and  seals  form  the  oamivora  of  Australia.  The  dog  family 
(CaniduR)  is  represented  by  the  dingo,  or  native  dog  (Cants  dingo),  called 
by  the  aboriginals  ^*  worregal,"  dingo  being  only  the  aboriginal  name  for 
the  domestic  dog  introduced  by  Europeans.  The  native  dog  is  found  on 
all  parts  of  the  Australian  mainland,  and  will  inbreed  with  the  domestle 
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dog,  crosses  being  oommon  throughout  the  settlements.  It  is  questionable 
whether  the  dingo  is  indigenous,  or  whether  it  has  been  introduced  from 
abroad.  It  was  undoubtedly  acclimatised  before  the  arrival  of  the  first 
white  setflers.  The  dingo  does  not  bark,  its  temper  is  intractable,  and 
it  works  great  havoc  among  the  flocks  of  the  settlers. 

The  Rodeniia  find  representatives  in  many  species  of  native  rats,  the 
more  typical  of  which  belong  to  the  genus  i/tM,  and  the  Jerboa-like  forms 
to  the  genus  Conilurus.  The  familiar  water  rat  is  known  as  Hydromys 
ehrysogaster, 

The  Chiroptera  are  well  in  evidence,  and  include  the  flying-foxes  and 
many  insectivorous  bats.  The  common  flying-fox  (Pteroput  poliocephalus) 
is  met  with  in  the  brush  lands ;  but  it  haunts  the  settlements  during  the 
fruit  season,  making  great  depredations  among  the  orchards  and  gardens. 

Of  seals  (Pinnipedia),  the  species  fbund  off  the  coast  of  New  South 
Wales  is  the  Australian  sea  bear,  or  eared  seal  (Otaria  forsteri),  which 
is  a  sociable  species,  seldom  found  far  from  its  rocky  haunts.  The  sea 
leopard  (Ogmorhinus  leptonyx)  is  a  solitary  species,  and  is  sometimes 
taken  off  the  coast  or  stranded  on  the  shore. 

Among  other  mammals  belonging  to  New  South  Wales,  or  found  con- 
tiguous to  its  coasts,  are  representatives  of  the  orders  Cetacea  and  Strema^ 
the  first  comprising  whales,  porpoises,  and  dolphins;  and  the  second, 
manatees  and  dugongs.  Whales  have  always  haunted  the  coasts  of  the 
State,  and  formerly  a  brisk  trade  was  carried  on  in  oil  and  whalebone. 
Twofold  Bay,  about  208  miles  south  of  Sydney,  being  the  chief  seat  of 
the  industry.  Among  the  whalebone  whales  which  inhabit  our  waters 
may  be  mentioned  the  Southern  right  whale  (Balctna  australis),  the  pigmy 
whale  (Aeobalctna  marginata),  and  the  Sulphur-bottom  (Balctnoptera 
h^ttoni);  while  of  sperm  whales  there  are  the  gigantic  Phyitter  maero- 
eephcUus,  Mesoplodon  layardi,  and  Kogia  brevieeps.  The  dolphin  of  our 
waters,  commonly  called  ^'porpoise,"  is  not  distinguishable  from  the 
common  and  cosmopolitan  form,  Delphinun  delphia.  The  order  Sirenia 
18  represented  by  the  dugong  (HcUicore  dugong);  but  it  is  now  seldom 
seen  south  of  Moreton  Bay.  Its  flesh  is  highly  valued  by  the  natives,  and 
its  oil  is  a  good  substitute  for  cod-liver  oil. 

Besides  those  already  mentioned,  geological  research  has  brought  to 
light  the  remains  of  numerous  extinct  species  of  gigantic  mammalia. 
The  largest  fossil  marsupial,  the  Diprotodon  australis,  an  herbivorous 
monster,  was  as  large  as  the  rhinoceros,  and  related  to  the  native  bear 
or  the  wombat.  Its  bones  have  been  found  distributed  generally 
throughout  eastern  and  southern  Australia.  Fossil  remains  of  another 
large  marsupial,  the  Nototherium,  named  by  the  late  W.  S.  Macleay  the 
ZygomaturuSf  have  also  been  found,  as  well  as  of  a  member  of  the  family 
of  the  Phascolamyidas,  or  wombats,  and  of  a  marsupial  rodent-like 
animal,  named  the  Scepamodon.  In  the  bone-breccia  of  the  Wellington 
Valley  Caves  were  found  the  bones  of  gigantic  kangaroos  (Macroptu 
iitan)y  which  have  been  placed  in  the  genera  Palorehestes,  Procoptodon, 
Protemnodon,  and  Sthenurus;  besides  those  of  the  Thylaeoleo  camifem 
and  the  true  Thylacinus,  The  Wellington  Valley  Caves  have  also  yielded 
fossil  remains  of  a  ' '  porcupine  "  (Tachyglossus)  and  a  platypus  (Omiiho- 
rhynehu9)y  belonging  to  the  order  Monotremata. 

Reptiles  and  Batrachians. 

Visitors,  or  new  comers,  are  often  much  alarmed  when  told  that  there 
are  a  hundred  different  kinds  of  snakes  in  Australia,  and  their  anxiety 
is  increcksed  when  informed  that  the  venomous  are  twice  as  numerous  as 
the  innocuous  ones.  There  is  also  an  impression  that  snakes  will  attaok 
and  follow  a  man  much  as  some  wild  beast  might.     The  saying/'  Let  n 
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bee  be  and  lie'U  let  you  be,"  applies  equally  to  a  snake.  The  proportion 
of  snakes  found  within  a  radius  comprising  many  miles  is  relatively 
small,  and  of  the  venomous  ones  very  few  are  harmful  to  man.  The 
recognisable  dangerous  species  may  be  narrowed  down  to  five,  and  these 
are  what  1  call  the  deadly  snakes:  they  will  be  dealt  with  first. 

The  black  snake  (Pseudcchis  p<^rphyriacus)  is  our  best-known  species, 
and  is  partial  to  the  neighbourhood  of  water,  being  very  common  in 
some  of  the  undisturbed  watercourses.  It  attains  a  length  of  6^  feet, 
and  may  be  immediately  known  by  its  characteristic  colouration.  The 
entire  back  is  a  shining  black,  the  underside  a  beautiful  red,  each  plate 
being  edged  with  black;  the  large  scales  bordering  the  belly-plates  are 
red,  tipped  with  black,  and  the  underside  of  the  tail  is  also  black.  This 
snake  rapidly  moves  off  on  the  approach  of  man,  and  if  '*  cornered" 
never  bites  until  it  is  certain  of  its  object. 

The  superb  snake  {DenUonia  superba)  is  also  known  as  the  copper- 
headed  snake,  and  in  Tasmania  as  the  diamond  snake,  which  is  unfor- 
tunate, considering  that  the  continental  snake  of  that  name  is  harmless. 
The  superb  snake  is  a  southern  form,  not  ranging  further  north  than 
New  South  Wales,  and  commoner  on  the  highlands  than  elsewhere. 
In  colour  it  is  brown  or  olive  above  and  yellowish  beneath,  the 
scales  bordering  the  belly-plates  being  yellow  or  red.  In  Tasmania  this 
species  may  attain  a  length  of  6  feet,  but  Australian  examples  are  smaller. 
The  brown  snake  (Demansia  textilis)  has  an  extensive  distribution  in 
Australia,  and  is  usually  of  varying  shades  of  brown  above  and  yellowish 
or  greyish  beneath.  Its  colour  differs,  however,  under  varying  conditions 
of  season  or  locality,  sometimes  inclining  to  red,  sometimes  to  grey.  All 
have  the  belly  scales  blotched  with  a  darker  tint,  and  this  may  be  regarded 
as  characteristic  of  the  brown  snake  at  all  ages.  This  feature  will  dis- 
tinguish the  young  from  those  of  the  tiger  snake,  both  of  which  may  be 
Bimilarly  banded.  The  brown  snake  is  the  only  deadly  species  mentioned 
which  lays  eggs ;  all  the  others  produce  living  young.  If  unable  to  escape, 
this  snake  will  bite  wildly,  and  will  even  waste  its  energy  and  poison 
upon  a  stick:  it  is  thus  less  dangerous  than  those  which  reserve  their 
venom  for  a  certain  stroke. 

The  tiger  snake  (Notechis  seutatus)  is  also  known  as  the  brown-banded 
snake,  and  in  Tasmania,  again  unfortunately,  as  the  carpet  snake.  It 
is  one  of  the  most  dangerous,  and  certainly  our  most  vicious  species, 
showing  fight  where  others  retreat.  The  colouration  is  variable,  generally 
of  a  lighter  or  darker  brown  crossed  with  about  fifty  darker  rings;  the 
under  parts  are  bright  yellow,  becoming  greyer  towards  the  tail.  The 
tiger  snake  attains  a  length  of  6  feet,  and  is  largely  distributed  over  Aus- 
tralia and  Tasmania. 

The  death  adder  {Aeanthophin  antarctica)  is  our  smallest  deadly  species, 
seldom  being  found  longer  than  2^  feet.  It  is  a  short,  thick,  and  repel- 
lent-looking reptile,  and  is  of  very  sluggish  habit,  this  feature  making 
it  dangerous.  Instead  of  moving  rapidlv  away,  it  lies  motionless  until 
trodden  upon^  when  its  venomous  stroke  is  rendered  with  lightning 
rapidity.  Its  colouration  also  is  a  source  of  danger,  for  it  harmonises 
well  with  its  surroundings.  The  colour  varies  from  a  dirty  grey,  through 
various  shades  of  brown  to  reddish  hue,  and  the  body  is  crossed  with  from 
forty  to  fifty  darker  rings.  The  belly-plates  are  grey  or  pink,  clouded 
witli  deeper  tints.  The  tail  terminates  in  a  thorn,  often  erroneously 
regarded  as  a  ^' sting." 

Other  deadly  species  exist,  but  as  only  a  trained  zoologist  could  dis- 
tin^STuish  them  from  one  or  other  of  those  mentioned,  no  useful  purpose 
could  be  here  served  by  enumerating  them. 

By  far  the  largest  proportion  of  Australian  snakes  may  be  classed 
aa  venomous,  but  not  deadly,  as  regards  man;  only  a  few  o!  the  most 
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lamflmr  forais  can  he  memtiened  here.  The  ringed  snakey  or  band** 
baada  {Furvna  oceipiUUis)  is  one  of  the  bast  known,  and  la  quite  unmi*' 
iakable,  being  ringed  with  black  eaxd  white  alternately.  It  reaches  a 
kngth  of  30  inches,  and  is  found  throughout  the  cootinent.  The  red- 
naped  snake  (Paeudelaps  diadema)  derires  both  eemmon  and  soientifie 
names  from  the  ruby-like  spot  on  the  neck.  The  whip  snake  (Demamia 
paammopkis)  reaches  a  length  of  4  feet»  and  may  be  recognised  by  the 
ring  of  yellow  round  the  eye,  which  colour  is  continued  backward  into  a 
point  above  the  mouth.  The  broad-headed  snake  {Oplocephalus  ban^a^ 
roides)  is  confined  to  New  South  Wales,  and  is  often  mistak^i  for  a 
young  diamond  snake.  This  species  attains  a  length  of  4  feet,  and  ita 
bite,  though  not  deadly,  may  produce  rather  alarming  symptoois.  A 
near  relative,  the  banded  snake  {Oflocephalus  stephemii),  is  also  peculiar 
to  this  State,  and  both  are  more  or  less  arboreal  in  habit.  The  latter 
species  is  fully  adult  at  2^  feet,  and  is  strikingly  banded  in  two  c<^urs» 
Uaek  and  yellow. 

Of  six  water  snakes  occurring  in  Australia,  four  are  venomous.  These, 
and  one  innocuous  one,  are  found  only  in  the  northern  rivera  The 
harmless  one  {Tropidonotus  pieturaius)  of  this  State  is  distinguished  by 
having  the  scales  keeled  instead  ol  smooth.     It  reaches  a  length  of  3  feet. 

The  terrestrial  harmless  species  may  be  briefly  noticed.  The  beat 
known  are  the  diamond  and  oarpet  snakes  {P^hon  apUoies),  The  former 
attains  a  length  of  10  feet,  and  receives  its  name  from  the  yellow  diamond- 
shaped  marks  which  adorn  its  black  body,  each  scale  of  which  bears  a 
ydlow  dot.  The  under  parts  are  ydUow  with  black  markings.  Whereaa 
the  diamond  snake  is  found  only  in  a  limited  area  on  the  east  coast,  the 
carpet  snake  is  known  from  nearly  all  parts  of  Australia :  it  reaches  a 
length  of  10  feet  or  more.  The  markings  are  very  beautiful,  and  are 
felicitously  expressed  by  the  ecnnmon  name  oi  the  snake.  Whereaa  the 
pythons,  just  described,  are  stout  ol  build,  the  gteesx  tree  snake  (I>efklre- 
pkts  puai€t9iatu$)  is  quite  slender;  it  readies  a  length  el  7  feet,  mmd 
glides  among  the  branches  of  trees  with  great  celerity.  The  plates  of  &e 
belly  are  specially  adapted  for  arboreal  Hfe,  and  the  colour  is  green,  so 
that  it  may  well  escape  detection  among  the  foliage. 

The  blind  snakes  (Typhlopida),  of  whidi  about  twenty  species  occur  in 
AustraEa,  live  underground,  and  are  frequently  misiaken  for  worma. 
They  feed  largely  upon  white  ants  and  their  eggs,  and  are  thus  beneficent 
reptiles. 

AU  the  marine  snakes  are  venomous,  but  deaths  reported  from  their 
bite  are  very  rare.  They  are  common  in  tropical  waters,  but  are  little 
known  oa  our  coast.  They  may  be  at  once  recognised  by  their  flattened 
eei-Iike  tail,  and  nearly  all  are  helpless  on  land. 

Turning  to  the  lizards,  it  may  be  comforting  to  learn  that  none  of  the 
AtMtralian  species  are  venomous.  The  geckos  have  an  evil,  thouf^ 
undeserved,  reputation,  and  are  the  least  capable  of  inflteting  harm  if 
they  desired  to  do  so.  Rock  soorpion  is  a  name  applied  to  one  of  our 
eommonest  gedkos  {GywnodactyluB  pkUuruB)^  remarkable  for  its  broadeaed 
leaf-like  tail.  Many  of  the  geckos  are  called  adders,  the  very  name  being 
calculated  to  inspire  fear,  thus  we  have  "  wood  adder,'*  applied  to  Geh/prm 
vMriegata,  ''stone  adder"  to  DiplodacPyim  vittatuiy  "pine  adder"  t^ 
Diplodactplua  spinigeriu^  etc.  Geckos  have  the  power  ol  climbing  smooth 
surfaoM,  the  oubuck  {(Bdura  rohu9Uiy  frequently  hiding  b^ind  the  wall- 
maps  in  schools. 

The  family  Py^podidcs  is  peculiar  to  the  Aurtralian  region,  and  its 
members  are,  for  the  most  part,  very  snake-like.  The  limbs  are  redBced 
to  a  single  pair,  and  are  so  closely  pressed  to  the  body  as  to  be  overlooked 
unless  sought  for.  These  liaards  have  the  faculty,  in  ccnnmon  with  geekos 
and  seinks,  of  throwing  off  a  portion  of,  or  the  whole  of,  their  tails  when 
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aUnned.  The  wriggHng  tail  is  pcmuoed  upon  bj  a  bird  or  o&er  eB8my> 
and  the  liaard  escapes  to  grow  another  member,  which  process  may  be 
repeated  as  often  as  neeessarj.  Though  dinnemberment  may  be  practised 
at  will,  my  experience  incUnes  me  to  believe  that  sudden  fright  will 
produce  the  affect  involuntarily* 

IiMig  legs>  flattened  heads,  and  broad  bodies  are  usually  attributes  of 
the  Agamwda,  of  which  the  jew  lizard  (Ampkibohuru8  barbaius)  and  spiny 
lieard  (A,  muricaimf)  are  weU-known  representatives.  These  lisards  have 
long  tails,  and,  when  much  alarmed  and  hard  pressed,  some  of  them  raise 
dieir  bodies  from  the  ground  and  run  upcm  tiieir  hind  legs  alone.  The 
water  lizards  {Phyngnathiu)^  the  frilled  lizard  (ClUamydotaurui  kinffii) 
of  Queensland,  and  the  thorny  devil  (Moheh  korridvs)^  belong  to  the 
Agamidct. 

The  goanas  {Varanida),  a  word  corrected  {dc)  by  superior  people  to 
''  Iguanas,"  are  also  known  as  lace  lizards,  at  least  in  books;  they  are  the 
largest  Australian  lizards,  and  differ  from  the  iguanas  by  the  characters 
of  the  skull  and  teeth.  The  latter  reptiles,  with  one  exception,  are  conflned 
to  the  new  w<)rld,  and  have  little  in  common  with  the  A^istralian,  Indian, 
and  African  forms. 

The  majority  of  lizards  met  with  in  New  South  Wales  belong  to  the 
family  Scineida;,  which  includes  many  forms  of  widely  different  aspect. 
The  blue-tongued  lizard  (Tiliqua)  produces  living  young ;  most  others  lay 
eggs.  The  Single-back  (Trachysaurus)  derives  its  name  from  the  thick 
scales  which  give  it  a  very  rough  and  uninviting  appearance,  and  in 
marked  contrast  to  the  beautiful  scinks  of  the  genus  Lyposoma,  whose 
smooth  polished  scales  and  rapid  movements  render  them  more  tolerated 
than  any  other  reptile. 

Tortoises  are  poorly  represented,  and  are  semi-aquatic ;  the  long-necked 
tortoise  (Chelodina  lonfficoUis)  and  Emydura  macquaria  are  the  best 
known.     Marine  turtles  very  seldom  visit  our  shores. 

In  Australia  we  miss  the  tailed  batrachians  (the  newts  and  salaman- 
ders). The  frogs  and  toads  are  members  of  one  of  the  three  families — 
Lepiodactylidcty  BufonidcZy  or  Hylidce.  Of  the  first  family  the  best  known 
are  the  swamp  frogs,  of  the  genus  Limnodyfiastes,  and  the  little  Crinia, 
frequently  found  under  stones.  Of  the  BufonidcB,  or  toads,  there  is  the 
beautiful  Catholic  frog  (Notaden  bennettii),  so  called  from  the  cross  on 
its  back,  and  the  little  Pseudopkryne,  often  found  with  Crinia.  The 
great  bulk  of  Australian  batrachians  is  made  up  of  the  tree  frogs 
(ffylidce)y  distinguishable  by  having  the  tips  of  the  fingers  and  toes 
dilated  into  adhesive  discs  :  the  hind  feet  are  webbed  for  swimming. 
The  two  most*  familiar  species  are  the  green  frog  {Hyla  cctrulea),  whose 
resonant  voice  is  so  often  heard  in  the  iron  tanks  and  spoutings,  and  the 
golden  frog  (Hyla  aurea),  a  sociable  species,  frequenting  the  water-holes 
in  thousands. 

Fishes. 

The  herrings,  of  such  economic  importance  in  Europe,  and  of  which  we 
have  several  species  in  New  South  Wales,  are  scarcely  netted.  The  local 
pilchard  (Clupta  neopilchardus)  may  be  found  in  the  offing  for  three 
or  four  months  annually.  As  fresh  food  it  would  command  a  ready  sale, 
while  as  sardines  it  should  be  equal  to  the  imported  article,  and  in  many 
cases  superior,  for  sprats  are  quite  commonly  tinned  as  sardines.  The 
sardine  of  commerce  is  none  other  than  the  young  of  the  European 
pilchard,  a  fact  not  genertdly  known.  The  maray  (Etrumeus  jackso- 
niensts)  is  another  herring  which  should  prove  valuable.  The  big-eyed 
herring  (Megalopg  cyprinoides)  is  not  uncommon  in  the  markets,  but  the 
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delicious  sprats  of  yarious  genera,  and  the  anchovy  (Eugraulis  antipo- 
dum)^  are  seldom  to  be  obtained,  though  at  times  they  teem  off  the  coast. 
The  fresh-water  herring  (Potamolosa  nova — hoUandi<r)  affords  rapid  sport 
with  the  fly,  and  makes  a  delicious  breakfast  dish. 

The  catfishes  {Silurida)  claim .  but  little  attention,  the  fresh-water 
species  (Copidoglanis  tandanun)  and  the  estuary  catfish  (Cnidoglanis 
megastomus)  are  the  ones  usually  taken,  but,  partly  owing  to  prejudice^ 
are  not  in  great  favour.  Australian  seas  minister  well  to  the  palate  of 
those  who  like  eels.  The  conger  (Leptocephalus  labiatus)^  although  of 
small  size,  is  very  tasty.  The  commonest  species  is  the  green  eel  (Gymno- 
thorax  prasina)  well  known  to  the  rock  fishers  as  an  impudent  and 
dangerous  denizen.  Our  rivers  furnish  excellent  species  in  AnguUla 
bengalensts  and  A.  aus traits. 

The  native  trout  (Galaxias)  abound  in  all  our  streams  and  permanent 
ditches,  and  the  Australian  grayling  (Prototroctes  marana)  seems  to  be 
extending  its  range  northward  into  our  territory.  The  Sergeant  Baker 
(Aulopus  purpurissatus)  is  the  only  member  of  the  Myctophidce  at  present 
obtainable,  but  the  cucumber  fish  (Chlorophthaltnus  ntgripinnis)  would 
be  added  to  our  menu  if  the  trawl  were  used.  The  flute  mouths  (Fistu- 
lariidct)y  bellows  fish  (CentricidcB),  pipe  fishes,  and  sea  horses  (Syngna- 
thida),  though  extremely  interesting  for  their  quaint  forms  and  odd 
habits,  are  of  no  economic  value.  The  family  Scombresocida  includes 
the  long-toms  (Tylosurtcs),  the  garfishes  (Hyporhamphus),  among  the 
conunonest  and  most  esteemed  fishes  of  our  coast,  and  the  flying-fishes 
(Eopocostua),  etc.  Leaving  the  Atherinidct,  one  member  of  which  only 
is  used  as  food,  we  pass  to  the  Mugtlida,  a  family  yielding  many  species^ 
the  sea-mullet  (MugU  dobula)  being  one  of  the  commonest  market  fishes. 
With  the  mere  mention  of  the  pikes  (Sphyrvena)  and  a  few  fishes  of  the 
true  cod-fish  family  (Gadida)  we  notice  the  nannygai  (Beryx  afiinis),  a 
choice,  though  never  plentiful  fish,  remarkable  for  its  brilliant  red  colour. 
The  black  fish  and  the  ludrick  (Kyphosida)  are  commonly  caught  off  the 
rocks;  they  are  vegetable  feeders,  and  require  to  be  eaten  soon  after 
capture  to  be  favoured  as  food.  The  Serranidce  provides  many  valuable 
food  fishes,  both  marine  and  fresh  water.  The  perch  (Percolates  eolono- 
rum),  the  Murray  Cod  (Oligorus  macquariensis),  black  rock  cod  (Epine- 
phelus  dcemeli)^  golden  perch  (Pleetroplites  ambiguus)^  and  Macquarie 
Perch  {Macquaria  australasica)  are  the  best  known  species.  The  Murray 
Cod  reaches  a  weight  of  a  hundred  pounds.  The  fish  sometimes  men- 
tioned under  this  name  as  attaining  to  thrice  that  weight  is  referable 
to  the  Queensland  cod  (Promicrops  itaiara).  Another  common  member 
of  the  family  is  the  wirrah,  also  known  as  old  boot  (Acanthistius  serratus), 
but  it  is  not  much  esteemed.  Four  species  of  so-called  whiting  occur,  the 
sand  whiting  (Sillago  ciliata)  being  the  best  known.  The  jew-fish, 
teraglin,  and  salmon,  members  of  the  Sciccnidcey  are  all  moderate  table 
fishes,  as  are  also  some  of  the  Latrididce  and  Aplodactylidce,  which  include 
the  carp,  morwong,  and  jackass  fish.  Of  all  Australian  fishes,  the 
snapper  (Pagrosomus  auratus)  is  without  doubt  the  best  known  and 
most  prized,  not  only  for  its  edible  properties,  but  also  as  a  sporting 
fish.  The  black  bream,  or  darky  (Chrysophrys  nustralis),  is  a  similar 
favourite  with  the  "  lone  fisherman."  The  red  mullets  (Midlidae),  though 
well  flavoured,  are  not  given  the  high  place  which  the  Romans  of  old,  and 
to-day,  accord  their  European  allies.  The  parrot  fishes  yield  a  fair  pro- 
portion of  table  representatives,  chief  among  which  may  be  named  the 
pig-fishes  (Diastodon),  the  gropers  (Charops  and  Achcerodus),  and  several 
members  of  the  genus  Pseudolabrua,  etc. 

Among  the  scombroid  fishes  may  be  mentioned  the  king  and  samson 
fishes  (Seriola),  large  and  powerful  marine  forms,  the  blue  and  the  white 
trevallies    (Caranx),    and    the    yellow-tail  (Trachurui    declivti),  chiefly 
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oaoght  for  bait.  The  tailor  (Pomatomut  sedtatrix),  mackerel  (Scomber 
eolias),  horse  mackerel  iSarda  ehilensii),  and  barracouta  {Thyr$ite8atun) 
are  other  well-known  fiuies. 

The  trawl  would  secure  the  John  Dory  (Zeus  australis)  in  some  numbers, 
but  at  present  this  choice  fish  is  seldom  seen.  The  fiat  fishes  are  well 
represented,  but,  with  a  few  exceptions,  the  supply  is  largely  drawn 
from  New  Zealand  and  southern  waters.  The  red  rock-cod  (Scorpana 
eardincUis)  and  its  allies  find  a  ready  sale,  as  do  also  the  fiat-heads 
(Flatycephalidct)  and  gurnards  (Triglida).  The  fish  fauna  of  the  State 
is  a  very  rich  one,  and,  including  sharks  and  rays,  numbers  over  500 
species. 

Biros. 
{By  A,  J,  North,  Omithologiat,  Australian  Mvseum,  Sydney.) 

'Fem  countries  can  boast  of  a  greater  variety  of  beautiful  birds  than 
New  South  Wales,  all  the  more  important  orders  and  families  of  the 
class  Ares  being  represented  in  the  fauna  of  the  State.  On  the  Aus- 
tralian continent  and  the  adjacent  islands  about  800  species  of  birds  have 
been  discovered,  some  of  which  are  especially  interesting,  and  among 
these  may  be  mentioned  the  Lyre-bird  (Menura  auperba),  the  Satin 
Bower-bird  (Ptilonorhynchus  violaceus),  the  Fawn-breasted  Bower-bird 
(ChUmtydodera  cerviniventris),  and  the  Tooth-billed  Bower-bird 
(Seenopcttes  dentirostris) ;  the  Mallee-fowl  or  Mallee-bird  (Lipoa  oceUatd), 
the  Mound-building  Brush-fowl  (Talegallus  Lalhamt),  and  the  Collared 
Plain-wanderer  (Pedionomus  iorqwatus).  Many  of  the  Australian  birds, 
besides  being  beautifully  plumaged,  are  no  mean  songsters,  and  others 
again  are  possessed  of  remarkable  powers  of  mimicry  and  ventriloquism. 

The  order  Accipitres  is  well  represented  in  New  South  Wales,  twenty- 
six  out  of  the  twenty-eight  species  inhabiting  Australia  being  found  in 
the  State.  The  largest  of  all  our  birds  of  prey  is  the  Wedge-tailed  Eagle 
(Aquila  audax).  In  many  parts  of  the  State  this  fine  bird  is  included 
in  the  list  of  noxious  animals  and  birds,  in  consequence  of  the  destruction 
which  il  causes  amongst  lambs,  but  in  the  dingo  and  rabbit  infested 
districts  it  is  protected  by  land-owners  on  account  of  the  effectual  service 
which  it  renders  in  keeping  these  pests  in  check.  Another  useful  bird 
is  the  Black-breasted  Kite  (Gypoictinia  melanostemon),  frequenting  the 
inland  districts.  As  many  as  thirty  rabbit  skulls  have  been  found  under 
a  nest  of  a  pair  of  these  birds  containing  young.  The  White-bellied  Sea 
Eagle  (Halicttus  leueogaster)  and  the  White-headed  Osprey  (Pandion 
leueocephalus)  frequent  the  bays  and  inlets  of  the  coast,  while  several 
species  of  hawks,  eagles,  harriers,  kites,  and  a  kestrel  are  found  inland. 
The  order  Striges,  or  nocturnal  birds  of  prey,  is  represented  by  eight 
species.  Chief  among  these  are  the  Great  Owl  of  the  brushes  (Athene 
strenua)  and  the  Sooty  Owl  (Strix  tenebricosd),  found  in  the  coastal 
districts. 

The  order  Psittaci  is  especially  well  represented,  and  includes  many 
beautiful  species  of  cockatoos,  parrots,  parrakeets,  and  lorikeets.  Among 
the  larger  species  are  the  White  and  Black  Cockatoos,  yellow  and  red 
crested  ;  and  the  Rose-breasted  Galah.  The  sub-family  Plaiycercina  is  also 
especially  strong,  some  of  the  most  notable  members  being  Bourke's  Rose- 
hill,  and  Barnard's  Parrakeets,  the  Ground  Parrakeet,  and  many  other 
species  all  gorgeously  plumaged. 

The  order  Picariae,  which  embraces  swifts,  kingfishers,  cuckoos,  Ac., 
includes  one  very  remarkable  species,  viz.,  the  Great  Kingfisher,  "Kookoo- 
barra,'*  or  Laughing-jackass,  so  called  from  its  extraordinary  mocking 
laugh.  It  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  of  birds,  being  the  determined 
enemy  and  persistent  destroyer  of  small  reptiles,  although  it  occasional^- 
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poaaeaft  uj^oa  ubiakeii*  aftd  anaU.  brr^    The  TawoTr-rfioiUdtfsed  Foikigi 
(Podar^u^  strijfoielies}  n  aho  a  Gharaetcristic  membar  of  thk  ocdcr^  iri^oh 

includes  the  Owlet  Night- jar,  and  the  Dollar-lnxiL 

1^  PaMarcs  is  the  largest  ordler  af  bir^  in  Australia;  an<l  the 
fiaest,  if  not  the  most  beautiful,  funilj  is  the  MennridcB,  New  Soirth 
Walea  pessasaes  aM  three  species  of  this  remarkable  Australian  gesm.  Tbej 
are  ta  be  found  chieflr  in  the  fern  gullies  and  brush  forests  of  the  Slate. 
To  the  ordey  Passeres  belong  also  tl^  ero<w^Fikes  of  tlie  genera  CraeHeu^ 
and  Gymnorkifm,  the  bearutifully-plumaged  Regent  Bbwer-btrds  (Serietdns 
meltTHM},  Whip  Birds  (Psophodes  erepitnna}^  Swallows,  Martins,  Dkimeiidl 
Birds,  Fly-catchers,  Fan-tails,  Wedge-bills,  Thick-heads,  Robins — r©#» 
capped,  red-breasted,  and  yellow;  "Superb  Warblers,"  Emu-wrens, 
Meadow  Pipits,  Bristle-birds;  Finches;  Pittas,  Ground-thrushes,  Bower- 
builders,  Cat-birds,  Rock- war  biers,  and  Honey-eaters  {MtUphagidct). 
Worthy  of  special  notice  in  this  large  order  of  birds  are  the  Bower- 
l^ilders.  Three  species  of  these  extraordinary  and  interesting  birds  are 
found  in  this  State.  The  brilliantly-plumaged  Regent  Bower-bird  {Stri- 
cuius  mdinti«)y  whteh  forms  the  most  primitive  bower  or  playing- place,  fre- 
quents the  dense  coastal  brushes  of  the  northern  rirers ;  the  Satin  Bower- 
Wrd  {Ptikmorhynehus  vtolaetus)  is  found  in  the  scrubs  and  mountain 
ranges  of  eastern  New  South  Wales ;  and  the  Spotted  Bower-bird  {Chlamy" 
dodera  macvla^)  inhabits  the  grassy^  plains  and  lightly-timbered  country 
inland.  Scattered  about  the  entrances  to  the  bowers  of  the  last  twe 
species  are  pieees  of  bleached  bone,  land  shells,  bright  feathers,  bits  of 
looking-glass,  coins,  or  any-  bright  object  which  the  birds  may  pick  up 
in  t^  bush. 

The  order  ColumbaB  is  largely  represented  in  the  State,  especially  in 
the  great  primeval  forests  of  the  coast  districts.  In  the  cedar  briMhes 
of  the  Liverpool  Range  the  White-headed  Fruit  Pigeon  may  be  found; 
and  in  the  brush,  forests  of  the  Clarence,  the  Richmond,  the  Macleay^ 
and  lUawarra,  the  Top-knot  and  Large-tailed  Pigeons,  and  the  Wonga- 
wonga  (Leucosarcia  picata)^  so  prized  for  its  large  size  and  the  whiteness 
and  delicacy  of  its  flesh,  are  very  plentiful.  The  Bronze-winged  Pigeon 
(Fhaps  chalcoptera)  is  common  to  almost  all  parts  of  the  State.  Several 
species  of  these  birds  are  remarkable  for  their  beautiful  plumage,  their 
size,  and  the  excellence  of  their  flesh.  One  of  the  finest  species,  the 
Cartridge  Bronze-winged  Pigeon  (Geophaps  scripta),  is  found  almost 
exdtipively  in  the  plains  of  the  interior.  Doves  are  also  numerous,  and 
most  of  the  species  are  extremely  delicately-coloured  and  beautiful.  The 
Uttle  turtle-dove  of  the  inland  districts  (Geopelia  cuneata)  is  the  smallest 
species  of  this  order. 

The  game  birds  found  in  tilie  State  belong  to  the  ozdera  Gallimv 
and  Hemipodii.  "the  former  is  repr^ented  by  the  Wattled  Talegalluft 
(Talegallu$  Lathami),  found  in  the  northern  coastal  scrubs  and  oontiguooa 
mountain  ranges,  and  the  Mallee-fowl  (Lipoa  ocellata),  inhabiting  ths; 
inland  districts.  Both  of  these  bi«ds  belong  to  the  family  Mega^didttR; 
tbaj  are  mound-raising  birds,  and  deposit  their  eggs  in  a  scrapedruj^ 
heap  of  leaves,  decaying  vegetable  matter  and  sand..  To  this  order  alsa 
belong  the  Stubble  Quail  {Coturni»  pectovalis)^  the  Swamp  Quail  {Syn(nc%u^ 
australu)^  and  the  King  Quail  (Excalfatori4i  lineata),  the  last-named 
species  being  probably  the  smallest  game  bird  in  the  world.  The  or<|er 
Hemipodii,  which  by  some  authorities  is  included  in  the  GaUine,  ia^ 
represented  by  four  species  of  Turnix,  commonly  known:  as,  cpiail,  aoid 
the  remarkable  Collared  Plain.  Wanderer  (Pedionomtis  torquatiu). 

To  the  order  Alectorides  belong  the  well-knoMfn  Auatraiian  Crane  «r* 
''^  Native  Comjpanion,"  and  the  Australian  B«w*ard,  oar  PLun  Turkey,  ikm 
i^xi.^^.  ij^jug  njjucji  priaed  as  an  artide  of  food. 
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Among  othors,  the  order  Sttganopodes  10  veprcMnted  by  the  Pelioan, 
Gannet,  and  dififerent  speeiea  of  Cormoranta.  The  order  Herodwnea 
includes  the  White  Heron,  Paoifle  Heron,  and  White-fronted  Beron, 
Egrets,  Ibises,  and  Spoonbills.  In  Anaeres  are  found  the  Black  Swsn^ 
Maned  Gooae,  and  maay  species  of  ducks.  The  order  Fulicarin  is  repre^ 
sented  by  the  well-known  Pectoral  Kaily  several  species  of  Crake,  1ih» 
Australian  Coot,  and  the  Porphyrio,  or  **  Red-bill."  The  large  order  Limi- 
eolm  includes  the  Oyster-catcher,  different  species  of  Plovers,  Detterds, 
Curlews,  Sandpipers,  Painted  Snipe,  and  Lathanoi's  Snipe,  the  kiter 
being  a  migrant  from  Japan,  and  eagerly  sought  after  by  sportHnenl 
To  the  order  Gariss  belong  many  species  of  Tern  frequenting  our  coasts, 
and  the  Silver  G^U  and  Pacific  Gull  common  at  times  in  Sydney  Harbour: 
The  order  Tubinares  is  represented  by  several  species  of  Petrels,  Prions; 
and  Albatroses,  and  the  order  Pygopodes  by  three  species  of  Grebev 
The  order  Casuarii  is  represented  by  the  Emu  {Drtmiaiu9  novce-hollavidw), 
the  largest  bird  in  this  part  of  the  globe,  and  one,  unfortunately,  rapidly 
being  exterminated. 

Besides  the  birds  mentioned  above,  there  are  others  of  perhaps  less  note^. 
but  numerous,  and  frequently  very  beautiful. 


Mollusc  A. 

(By  C.  Htdlfy^  Conchoiogiat^  Australian  Mutemmt  Sydney.]^ 

The  first  of  local  shell-fish  in  economic  interest  is  the  oyster.  Two"^ 
kinds  occur  on  the  coast  of  New  South  Wales — &  large  one,  considered' 
to  be  a  form  of  the  English  oyster  {Ostrea  eduHs),  and  popularly  knoWn  - 
as  the  mud  oyster ;  and  a  smaller  sort,  the  rock  oyster  (O.  glomerafa). 

The  mud   oyster  reaches   Sydney,    the   northern   limit  of    its   range, 
but  fails  to  attain  here  to  the  luxuriant  growth  which   it  exhibits   in 
cooler  climates.     The  prolific  beds  of  Stewart's  Island,  New  Zealand,  fur- 
nish a  large  proportion  of  the  supply  of  mud  oysters  for  the  Australian 
markets.     This  oyster  prefers  deep   and   muddy  places,   where  it  mar 
attain  a  length  of  8  inches.     Nowhere  is  it  now  abundant,  and,  indeed, 
it  seems  to  be  approaching  extinction.     The  blacks  for^ierly  feasted  upoiK 
it,  but  connoisseurs  of  the  superior  race  disparage  it  as  large  and  coarse.- 
Unlike  the  mud  oyster,  the  rock  oyster  is  well  suited  to  cultivation.    In 
Southern  Queensland,  favoured  alike  by  more  congenial  climate,  extensive 
tracts  of  shoal  and  sheltered  water,  and  appropriate  legislation,  the  culti- 
vation of  this  species  has  been  most  successful.     The  beds  in  Moreton  Bay 
supply  not  only  the  local  demand,  but  also  help  to  meet  the  requirements 
of  the  southern  capitals.     Though  falling  short  of  the  perfection  reached' 
by   the  cultivation  of  the  Bay  of  Biscay  and  the  New  York  coast,  the 
management  of  the  Queensland  oyster-beds  excels  that  of  any  other  Aus- 
tralian fishery.     When  accurate  details  of  the  mode  of  breeding  of  the  * 
rock  oyster  shall  have  been  found  by  exact  ^scientific  inquiry,  a  further 
iTnx>etus  will  be  given  to  this  flourishing:  industry.     At  present  all  that 
is  known  is  that  in  its  habits  the  Australian  rock  oyster  differs  altogether ' 
from  the  English  and  American  kinds.     Incidentally,  it  may  be  remarked' 
that  the  English  oyster  cannot  be  consumed   in  May,   June,  July,  and 
Aug'ust,  but  the  Pacific  oyster  is  in  season  all  the  year  round.     Large- 
quantities  of  oysters  are  imported  into  the  State  every  year,  and  it  is 
evident,  therefore,  that  the  local  market  will  afford  ample  support  to  the 
cultivators  of  the  bays  and  deltas  of  northern  New  South  Wales.     Th^ 
obstacles  to  success  are  floods  and  shifting  sandbanks,  and  the  depredar 
tiona  of  boring  worms  and  whelks;  while  among  the  advantages  of  thi» 
lucrative  occupation  are  the  quickness  of  returns  and  the  smallness  rf 
capital  required. 
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,  Quantities  of  spat  are  thrown  off  at  various  times,  but  especially  heavy 
falls  occur  in  the  spring,  after  which  the  rocks  between  tide-marks  may  be 
literally  plastered  with  young  shells  of  the  size  of  a  shilling.  The  great 
majority  of  these  perish ;  those  surviving  reach  maturity  in  about  twelve 
months,  and  probably  increase  in  size  for  two  or  three  years.  When 
adult,  their  length  is  about  3  inches.  Typically,  they  have  sharply- 
waved,  black-purple  edges.  Form  and  colour,  however,  are  so  altered  by 
environment  that  specimens  from  different  situations  have  been  given 
different  names.  That  they  are  really  one  kind  is,  however,  prov^  by 
taking  a  young  purple  and  crumple-edged  shell  from  a  position  on  rocks 
washed  by  waves,  and  placing  it  on  a  zostera  flat  in  calm  water.  Here  it 
develops  a  thin,  white,  smooth  and  large  shell ;  so  that  one  shell  may  show 
one  form  at  one  end  and  another  at  the  other,  the  line  of  junction 
marking  the  period  of  transference. 

No  shell-fish  other  than  oysters  are  regularly  consumed  in  New  South 
Wales,  the  Australian  inheriting  and  accentuating  the  Britisli  distaste 
for  such  small  game.  Occasionally,  however,  there  are  exposed  for  sale 
at  the  Sydney  fish-market  the  Y^elk  (Potamides  ebeninum)  and  the 
Cockle  (Area  trapezia)  the  former  being  cooked,  and  the  latter  eaten 
-either  cooked  or  raw.  Both  the  Whelk  and  the  Cockle  are  used  as  bait, 
but  neither  is  at  all  like  its  English  namesake.  Probably  their  use  as 
iood  is  restricted  to  the  Greek  and  Italian  element  of  the  Sydney  popula- 
tion. The  Mutton  Fish,  or  **  Abalone"  of  Californian  markets  (Ilalioiis 
naevosa),  is  consumed  by  the  Chinese,  who,  it  is  said,  also  collect  it  for 
.export;  but  the  ordinary  citizen  is  unacquainted  with  it.  The  **  Ugarie," 
commonly  miscalled  by  Sydney  anglers  by  the  Maori  name  of  **  Pipi  ** 
^(Donax  deltoid es)^  is  frequently  used  for  bait,  rarely  for  food.  As  an 
article  of  diet,  various  Squid  (Sepia  eultrata^  S,  mestui,  &c.)  are  left  to 
.the  foreign  and  coloured  of  the  local  seafaring  population,  but  as  bait 
their  good  qualities  are  better  appreciated.  The  beaches  of  New  South 
Wales  are  not  rich  in  ornamental  shells,  but  the  exquisite  and  rare 
'  *  King-cockle  "  (Trigonia  Lamarekii)  from  Sydney  Harbour  is  a  valued 
^em,  and,  as  a  brooch,  may  often  be  seen  worn. 

Of  pests  in  this  division  of  natural  history,  the  local  species  of  ship- 
worm,  the  **  Cobra"  (Teredo  Saulii),  has  wrought  great  damage  amongst 
:«hipping,  wharvel,  and  piers.  It  is  a  far  larger  and  more  destructive 
species  than  any  occurring  in  European  waters.  In  gardens,  the  common 
European  Snail,  the  **  Lima9on "  dear  to  the  French  epicure  (Helix 
aspersa)^  has  now  obtained  a  firm  footing,  and  ravages  flowers  and  vege- 
tables alike. 

Insecta  and  Arachnida. 

[By  W.  J,  Rainbow,  F,L,8.,  F,E.S.,  EtUomologistf  Australian  Musiunty  Sydney.) 

This  branch  of  our  native  fauna  is  so  vast,  that  it  is  not  possible,  within 
the  compass  of  a  short  article,  to  do  it  even  approximate  justice.  Per- 
haps, one  of  the  most  interesting  features  in  connection  with  Australian 
insect  life  is  the  fact  that  quite  a  number  of  endemic  forest  forms  have 
become  pests  in  our  gardens  and  orchards,  and  so  are  more  or  less 
familiar  to  all.  To  the  cultivator,  on  the  one  hand,  who  has  to  rely  upon 
his  crops  as  a  means  of  bread-winning,  this  is  at  times  most  serious, 
whilst  to  the  amateur  gardener,  it  is  not  infrequently  a  cause  of  much 
vexation  and  disappointment.  Almost  every  order  of  the  Insecta  has 
contributed  to  this  army  of  depredators.  Beetles  (Coleoptera),  White 
Ants  (Termitida),  Butterflies  (Rhopalocera),  Moths  (Ileterocera),  Plant 
Bugs  (Hemiptera)^  and  Scale  Insects  (Coeciace),  include  some  of  the  chief 
offenders.  In  addition  to  these,  some  insects  have  been  added  to  our 
fauna  by  the  agency  of  commerce,   and  these,  finding  themselves  in  a 
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genial  climate,  with  plenty  of  suitable  food,  and  for  a  time,  at  any  rate, 
free— or  almost  so—from  natural  enemies,  have  beoome  not  only  accli- 
matised, but  permanently  established. 

Taking  our  insect  fauna,  therefore,  as  it  stands,  it  is  exceedingly  rich, 
but  nowhere  within  the  State  is  it  so  profuse  and  varied  as  in  the  more 
tropical  jungles  of  our  northern  river  districts.  Here,  Coleopterist  and 
Lepidopterist  will  find,  throughout  the  greater  part  of  the  year,  many 
insects  that  are  as  charming  to  the  eye  as  they  are  interesting  from  a 
life-history  point  of  view.  This  is  only  natural  where  vegetation  is  so 
varied  and  luxuriant. 

The  beetle  tribe  (Coleoptera)  is  one  of  the  most  numerous,  in  point  of  num* 
bers,  of  our  native  fauna.     In  1887  Mr.  G.  Masters  completed  his  catalogue 
of  the  Australian  species,  and  there  are  few  enumerated  therein  that  do  not 
occur  in  New  South  Wales.     This  list  contained  upwards  of  7,000  species, 
but  this  by  no  means  exhausts  the  subject,  because  since  that  date  a  vast 
number  of  new  forms  have  been  recorded  and  described  by  quite  a  smalJk 
army  of  workers.     Thus,  each  succeeding  year,   our  knowledge  of  ths-^ 
fauna  is  being  extended.     In  the  Geodephaga,   or   "  Ground   Beetleet,,'*" 
upwards  of  a  thousand  species  are  known.     These  are  included  in  two« 
families — ^the  Cicindelidiz  and  Carahida:.     The  former,  known  popukurly 
as  "  Tiger  Beetles,"  are  by  far  the  most  brilliant,  many  of  the  fonms 
being  endowed  with  bright  metallic  hues.     It  is  the  smaller  family  ef  the  * 
two.     The  Carahida  are  mostly  sombre  insects,  black  predominating ;  a 
few,  however,  have  brighter  liveries.     In  this  family  we  find  great  dis- 
parity in  size ;  one  species,  Hyperion  schrcetteri,  often  measures  2^  inches  • 
in  length,  whilst  some  Ol  the  pigmies  of  the  family  are  less  than  A  of  an 
inch.     The  most  attractive  beetles  to  the  average  man  or  visitor  are  the  • 
Buprestida,  or  "Flower  Beetles."     Some  of  these  insects  are  large  and 
bulky,  some  long  and  narrow,  and  some  very  small,  the  sizes  ranging 
from  about  2  inches  in  length  to  ^  of  an  inch.     This  family  is  popular 
wherever  it  occurs,  owing  to  the  almost  uniform  brilliance  of  its  species. 
But  it  is  not  alone  the  brightness  of  their  liveries  which  attracts;  many 
of  them  display,  in  addition,  a  charming  scheme  of  elytral  ornamenta- 
tion, and  exquisite  bodily  form.     Unquestionably  the  largest  family  in 
the  Coleoptera  is  the  Curculionidce,  or  Weevils.     This  family,  as  a  whole, 
is  very  destructive,  and  some  of  the  species  occurring  in  this  State  have 
a   world-wide  distribution.     The  commonest  of  all  our  forest  beetles  is 
the  big,  clumsy  Rutilid  {Anoplognathus  viridictneus),  or  **  King  Beetle,*' 
an  insect  noted  for  its  bright  golden  livery.     This  species,  and  some  of 
its  congeners,  known  vernacularly  as  "The  Prince,"  "The  Washerwoman^"' 
and  "The  Conmioner,"  are  frequent  upon  eucalypts,  and  these  are  oftett^ 
defoliated  by  them.     Some  graceful  forms  are  also  to  be  met  with  amongst 
the  Lucanidctj  or  "  Stag-horns,"  and  the  Ceramhycidce,  or  "  Longicorns.'* 

Amongst  the  Rhopatocera,  or  Butterflies,  some  charming  insects  occur 
in  different  parts  of  the  State,  and  here  again,  our  northern  tropical 
jung^Ie  is  the  home  of  some  exceedingly  handsome  species,  such  as  the 
hu^e  and  gorgeous  **  Bird-wing  "  (Troides  priamtjs  var.  rtchmondia),  and 
several  charming  Papilios.  Some  of  the  latter  are  found  in  many  parts 
of  the  State,  such  as  Papilio  sarpedon,  sometimes  called  the  "  Wanderer," 
and,  in  the  northern  districts,  "  Blue  Fanny."  P,  anactus  and  P.  aegius 
are  each  common  in  some  districts,  and  destructive  to  the  foliage  of 
citrus  trees.  One  of  the  commonest  and  hardiest  of  our  butterflies  is 
Anosia  menippe,  the  larvae  of  which  feed  upon  the  cotton  weed.  This 
insect  is  known  in  Australia  as  "The  Wanderer,"  but  in  America,  the 
land  of  its  forebears,  '*  The  Monarch."  Mr.  G.  A.  Waterhouse,  B.Sc,  has 
recently  catalogued  this  group  of  insects,  of  which  there  are,  in  Australia, 
about  330  species,  most  of  which  occur  in  New  South  Wales.     Some  few 
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jH9Mm,  owiog  to  their  hufe  aipe«  sui^  m  IaIq  6i4ieyi  tmd  Z^umra  &^*#- 
4kmalt,  ftttraot  atitieotioa  whererser  tbsy  xKieur ;  bttt  the  Hettroeera^  gifi^- 
xallj,  are  so  soberly  tinted  (and  are,  A8  A  ruk,  logbtfliisra)  tb*t  afu»- 
|MuratiTelj  few  are  enthusiastic  enough  U>  make  ooUeptions.  Still,  inany 
•of  these  insects  are  exceedingly  chaste,  and  all  are  of  more  or  lew 
^economic  importance,  so  that  they  are  bound  to  be,  ere  long,  more 
^nerally  studied. 

learing  the  insects  and  ooming  to  the  Spider  girpup,  which  is  xaaUy 
;the  iiigber  of  the  two  from  a  zoological  poioit  of  yiew,  we  are  «««iA  09xi' 
fronted  with  an  immense  number  of  animals,  some  of  vhidb  are  td 
uncanny  appearance,  some  rather  pretty,  and  some  really  beautiful ;  but 
4rtl  immensely  interesting.  There  are  quite  a  number  of  *' Trap-door  " 
spiders  (Avicularidce),  whose  subterranean  tunnels  and  trap-door  lids 
^Often  excite  curiosity.  Speaking  paradoxically,  however,  all  trap-door 
-spiders  do  not  make  trap-door  nests,  and  amongst  these  is  one — Fhlo^ius 
crasstpes — which  usually  takes  up  its  abode  either  in  a  fissure  in  the 
ground  or  the  decaying  trunk  of  a  tree.  There  is  no  lid  to  this  spider's  nest. 
It  is  one  of  the  largest  of  our  trap-door  spiders  so-called,  and  is  pro- 
-irided  with  peculiar  stridulating  organs,  with  which  it  makes  a  singular 
squeaking  noise,  hence  it  is  sometimes  known  as  "  The  Whistling  Spider." 
Arboreal  spiders  are  both  conunon  and  varied,  the  forms  of  some  being 
somewhat  eccentric.  This  eccentricity  of  form,  however,  is  of  advantage 
>to  the  animal,  as  it  often  affords  it  a  large  mecisure  of  protection.  Some 
of  them  have  their  abdomens  armed  with  sharp,  strong  spines,  and  are 
'known  to  naturalists  as  Gasteracantha ,  Many  arboreal  spiders  construct 
large  orbicular  webs,  but  others  make  irregular,  complicated  snares. 
•The  venomous  spider,  Latrodectus  hasaeltiy  is  a  beast  to  be  avoided, 
although  it  is  not  quite  so  bad  as  painted.  This  spider  is  of  a  bright  satiny 
black,  with  a  prominent  deep  red  longitudinal  band  running  down  thSe 
middle  of  the  upper  surface  of  the  abdomen.  Some  spiders  secure  a  large 
measure  of  protection  by  mimicking  dead  leaves,  twigs,  and  the  excreta 
■  of  birds.  Finally,  there  are  one  or  two  spiders  which  deserve  a  passing 
notice — the  *'  Flying  Spiders  '*  (Saitu  volans  and  S.  splendens).  They 
are  each  rather  small,  but  atone  for  this  by  their  brilliancy,  being 
decorated  with  bright  golden,  metallic  green,  coppery,  and  crimson 
scales.  The  chief  feature  of  interest,  however,  is  their  "  flying  '* 
apparatus,  which  is  nothing  more  or  less  than  a  flattened  lateral  extension 
of  the  integument  of  the  abdomen.  This,  when  at  rest,  is  folded  round 
the  body  of  the  animal,  but  when  leaping  or  "flying"  is  unfolded  and 
-extended  at  right  angles  from  the  sides  of  the  abdomen.  These  spiders 
.-are  usually  found  upon  bushes.     They  belong  to  the  family  Saltiddct^ 


Crustacea. 
{By  Tkomat  Whiielegge,  Semite  Zoologist,  Ait§troiia»  JftMmtiw,  Sydney,) 

The  crustacean  fauna  of  New  South  Wales  is  extremely  rich  in  species, 
!but  only  about  twelve  kinds  are  used  as  an  article  of  diet.  Of  these,  six 
are  fairly  common  and  highly  esteemed  as  food,  and  are  as  follows:  — 

Common  Swimming  Crab  (Portunut  pelagicus,  Linn.). — This  is  the 
•commonest  crab  offered  for  sale  in  Sydney.  It  often  attains  a  weight  of 
^  or  3  lb.,  and  is  always  in  great  demand,  finding  a  ready  sale  at  prioes 
varying  from  3d.  to  9d.  each.  The  principal  supplies  are  obtained  in 
Port  Jackson,  and  from  Botany  Bay.  The  shell  or  carapace  of  tkiA 
;^pecies  is  very  broad,  and  ornamented  on  the  front  edge  with  twenty^f^ur 
opines.  Six  of  these  are  situated  between  the  eyes,  and  nine  on  eaeh  side* 
<he  last  being  n»vcb  larger  than  the  others. 
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Swimming  Crab  (Charybdis  cruciatus,  Herbst.). — This  species  is  not 
common,  althouglf  it  may  be  seen  exposed  for  sale  in  large  numbers 
during  some  months  of  the  year.  It  attains  to  a  size  slightly  exceeding 
the  preceding  species.  The  claws  are  shorter,  stouter,  and  the  spines  on 
.the  arms  large,  eompoiessed,  and  tooth4ike.  The  front  edge  el  the  shell 
is  armed  with  twenty  spines — six  on  each  side  and  eight  between  the  eyes. 
The  colour  is  ^reddidi,  with  jellowii^  spots  and  bands,  of  which  the 
middle  one  represents  a  cross." 

Mangrove  Crab  (Scylia  $err<Uay  Forsk.).^— This  is  the  largest  and  moBt 
v^aluable  crab  obtained  on  our  ooast.  Unfortunately,  it  is  not  common ; 
«till,  a  fairly  large  number  have  been  exposed  for  sale  during  the  last 
few  years.  The  price  ranges  from  Is.  to  2b.  ^.  e«^.  The  main  aupplies 
are  obtained  from  Botany  Bay.  In  this  species  the  <daw8  are  very  large 
the  front  edge  of  the  shell  is  armed  with  twenty-four  nearly  equal  spines, 
and  the  back  of  the  shell  is  convex  and  smooth.  The  colour  of  the  Man- 
grove Crab,  when  alive,  is  olive-brown.  It  inhabits  deep  holes  in  the 
mud,  and  comes  out  at  low  tide  to  feed. 

Sydney  Craw-fish  (Palinurus  HUffdii,  Heller). — The  craw-fish,  or 
lobster  (as  it  is  usually  called),  is  very  abundant  along  the  whole  coast- 
line, but  the  chief  supplies  are  obtained  at  Port  Stephens.  It  is  by  far 
the  largest  and  most  valuable  of  all  the  crustaceans  of  New  South  Wales, 
often  attaining  to  8  or  10  lb.  in  weight.  Between  four  and  fi.ve  thousand 
dozen  are  sold  annually  in  the  wholesale  markets,  at  prices  varying  from 
Is.  to  208.  per  dozen. 

A  second  species  is  often  seen  offered  for  sale — the  "  Southern  Craw- 
fish "  (Palinurus  Lelandii),  which  is  equal  to  the  Sydney  Craw-fish  as  an 
article  of  food,  although  usually  much  smaller.  It  may  readily  be  dis- 
tinguished by  the  highly-sculptured  segments  of  the  abdomen,  and  by 
the  numerous  hairs  surrounding  the  bases  of  the  spines. 

River  Cray-fish  (Astacopsis  serratus,  Shaw). — The  Cray -fish  is  seldom 
offered  for  sale  in  Sydney,  but  it  was  much  used  as  food  along  the  banks 
of  the  inland  rivers.  These  crustaceans  often  attain  to  a  foot  or  more 
in  length,  and  are  highly  prized  in  the  winter  season,  when  they  are  in 
their  best  condition. 

Conrunon  or  Sand  Prawn  (Penaeus  canalicvlatuSy  Olivier). — The  com- 
mon Prawn  is  obtained  in  large  quantities  during  the  greater  part  of  the 
jear,  but  in  midwinter  there  is,  at  times,  a  falling-off  in  the  supply,  and 
prices  rise  accordingly.  In  addition  to  the  demand  for  consumption  as 
food,  this  prawn  is  much  used  as  bait,  and  frequently  fetches  very  high 
prices  in  times  of  scarcity.  Large  specimens  often  reach  8  or  9  inches 
in  length.  The  principal  supplies  are  obtained  from  Port  Jackson,  Botany 
Bay,  and  Cape  Hawke.  The  species  may  be  recognised  by  the  deep 
grooves  which  extend  along  each  side  of  the  beak  or  rostrum  to  the  hinder 
margin  of  the  carapace,  and  by  the  rostrum,  which  is  armed  above  with 
ten  or  twelve  spines  and  with  one  below. 

Tiger  Prawn  {Penaeus  monodon^  Fabr.). — The  Tiger  Prawn  is  a  species 
-which  appears  to  frequent  the  coast  at  irregular  intervals.  Occasionally 
it  is  captured  in  abundance  in  Port  Jackson  and  Botany  Bay.  This 
upecies  may  be  readily  identified  by  the  numerous  dark-coloured  cross- 
bands  on  the  body  and  by  the  rostrum  or  beak,  which  has  six  or  eight 
teeth  above  and  three  or  four  below. 

River  Prawn  {Penaeus  Macleayi,  Haswell). — The  River  Prawn  is  not 
«o  large  as  the  two  preceding  species,  seldom  exceeding  4  or  5  inches  in 
length.  It  is,  however,  very  abundant,  and  appears  to  be  obtainable 
during  the  whole  of  the  year.  The  rostrum  of  this  species  has  five  or  six 
teeth  above,  but  none  below — a  characteristic  which  enables  it  to  be  easily 
distinguished  from  other  forms. 
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THE  NATIVE  FODDER  PLANTS  OF  NEW  SOUTH  WALES. 

{By  J.  H,  Maidetit  Ocvemmcnt  BotanUt  and  Director  qf  the  Botanic  Gardens^ 

Sydney.) 

The  plants  eaten  by  stock  embrace  a  very  large  number  of  species,  but  I 
will  confine  myself  to  notes  on  those  usually  eaten,  either  because  they 
are  abundant,  or  because  they  readily  withstand  drought,  or  because 
stock  are  partial  to  browsing  upon  them. 

A  natural  classification  of  native  fodder-plants  is — 

(a)  Grasses. 

/6)  Salt-bushes. 

\c)  Other  fodder-plants. 

(a)  Grasses, 

It  frequently  happens  that  there  is  a  good  deal  of  discrepancy  between 
the  statements  of  different  authorities  in  regard  to  the  value  for  fodder 
of  the  same  species  of  grass.  This  arises  partly  from  the  fact  that  some 
species  are  exceedingly  variable  in  habit,  etc.,  forming  varieties  which 
are  raised  to  the  rank  of  species  by  other  authors,  and  thus  it  is  that  the 
normal  species  and  one  of  its  varieties,  though  in  reality  presenting 
many  points  of  difference,  are  confused  together.  Again,  some  graaees 
differ  much  on  account  of  climatic  conditions.  It  sometimes  happens  that 
a  grass  forms  succulent  and  useful  fodder  in  the  coast  districts  of  com- 
paratively high  rainfall,  while  it  becomes  so  dry  as  to  be  termed  "  wiry  ** 
in  less  favoured  country. 

New  South  Wales  can  boast  of  nearly  200  species  of  grasses,  and  many 
of  these  have  varieties  more  or  less  marked.  The  greater  number  have 
some  value  for  fodder,  but  the  space  at  my  disposal  only  permits  me  to 
refer  to  the  principal  ones. 

While  first  among  the  fodder-plants  are  the  grasses,  chief  amongst  the 
grasses  is  the  **  Kangaroo  Grass  "  (Anthistiria  ciliata,  Linn.),  which  the 
celebrated  botanist,  Robert  Brown,  speaks  of  as  "  the  most  valuable  grass 
as  well  as  tlie  most  general  plant "  in  Australia.  In  the  drier  parts  of 
the  State  we  have  two  species  of  Anthistiria^  also  valuable.  One  (A. 
aveiiaceay  F.v.M.)  is  sometimes  known  as  "Oat  Grass";  the  other  {A. 
membranacca,  Lindl.)  i^  better  known  by  the  Queendand  names  of 
"  Barcoo  Grass"  and  "  Landsborough  Grass."  Then  we  have  grasses 
sometimes,  and  not  happily,  known  as  "  Native  Millets."  These  are 
Paspalum,  and  they  are  found  in  damp  situations  in  the  coast  districts. 
P.  distichum,  Linn.,  is  often  known  as  "  Water  Couch,"  and  it  often  mats 
together  in  cultivated  ground.  P,  scrobictUatum,  Linn.,  is  better  known 
in  India,  where  it  is  cultivated  for  food,  under  the  name  of  "  Koda 
Millet." 

A  number  of  our  most  useful  grasses  belong  to  the  genus  Panxeum; 
in  fact,  we  have  no  less  than  thirty  of  them,  all  more  or  less  eaten 
by  stock.  I  shall  refer  only  to  a  few.  P,  decompositum,  R.Br.,  is 
often  known  as  "  Blue  Polly  Grass,"  "  Australian  Millet,"  or  "  Umbrella 
Grass."  Sir  Thomas  Mitchell,  in  one  of  his  expeditions  into  the  interior, 
drew  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  aborigines  used  to  harvest  this  grass 
for  the  purpose  of  the  seeds,  which  they  used  for  food.  It  is  a  valuable 
yielder  of  fodder.  P,  divaricatissimum,  R.Br.,  "Spider  Grass,"  is  a 
good  fodder-grass,  and  drought-resisting,  as  is  also  the  closely-allied 
/'.  macractinum,  Benth.,  *' Roly  Poly  Grass."  P.  distachyum,  L.,  is  a 
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valuable  grass.  P.  fiavidum^  Retz., ;  P,  CrtM-ffoUi,  L.,  a  coarse,  bulky, 
cattle-grass;  P.  trachyrhachta,  Benth. ;  and  P,  protutum,  F.v.M.,  may 
also  be  mentioned. 

Eriochloa,  of  which  we  have  two  forms,  but  hardly  two  species,  is 
known  as  **  Early  Spring  Grass,"  and  forms  a  large  amount  of  succulent 
nutritious  fodder. 

Neurachnt  MitcheUiana^  Nees,  an  interior  species,  is  considered  a  good 
winter  grass.  This  is  the  true  "  Mulga  Grass,"  found  only  in  the  dry 
country,  and  chiefly  amongst  Mulga  shrubs  {Acacia  antura,  F.v.M.). 

Andropogon  sericeus^  R.Br.,  A,  annvlatus^  Forsk.,  A,  pertusus,  Willd., 
are  all  known  as  **  Blue  Grass,"  particularly  the  first,  whicli  is  the  most 
valuable.  It  yields  enormously  during  the  summer  months,  and  is  one 
of  the  most  esteemed  of  our  pasture  grasses.  Other  species  of  Andropogon 
are  valuable  for  fodder,  but  have  no  local  names.  The  roots  of  some  are 
aromatic,  though  not  to  the  extent  of  some  Indian  species  distilled  for 
perfume  ("  Grass  Oil ").  The  imported  "  Blue  Grasses  "  are  not  closely 
related  to  Australian  Blue  Grasses. 

"Weeping  Grass,"  or  "Meadow  Rice  Grass,"  are  names  by  which  Micro- 
Imna  atipoides,  R.Br.,  is  known.  It  is  a  valuable  grass,  maintaining  a 
close  turf,  and  standing  overstocking  well;  but  it  prefers  dampish 
situations,  and  dies  off  in  dry  country. 

Two  species  of  Hierochloa  are  found  in  the  extreme  south  of  this  State. 
They  are  //.  alpina,  Roem.  et  Schult.,  and  H,  redolens,  R.Br.,  and  are 
well  known  because  of  the  delicious  odour  they  emit — that  of  new-mown 
hay — owing  to  the  presence  of  a  substance  (Coumarin)  found  also 
in  Tonka  Beans.  They  are  valuable  for  flavouring  hay  and  making  it 
palatable,  and  are  particularly  suitable  for  cold,  wet,  moory  lands. 

Stipa,  or  **  Spear  Grass." — Under  this  name  are  some  valuable  grasses, 
which  form  excellent  feed  before  they  seed ;  afterwards  they  are  known  as 
*'  Spear  Grasses,"  as  the  sharp  seeds  of  some  of  them  may  work  into  the 
nostrils  and  wool  of  sheep,  often  causing  their  death.  S,  aristiglumisy 
F.T.M.,  is  one  of  the  species  most  liked  by  graziers. 

De^/evxia  Forsteri,  Kunth.,  is  known  as  "Toothed  Bent  Grass."  It 
produces  a  large  quantity  of  sweet  fodder  in  damp  localities,  and  is 
valuable  for  pastures.  It  is  essentially  a  winter  grass,  dying  out  on  the 
approach  of  summer.     It  is  variable,  and  widely  distributed. 

The  name  Danthonia  penicillatay  F.v.M.,  is  one  which  includes  a 
number  of  nutritious  grasses,  which  go  under  different  names  according 
to  some  botanists.  It  includes  "  White-topped  Grass "  (D,  longifolia^ 
R.Br.);  "Silver  Grass"  {]).  pallida^  R.Br.),  an  excellent  drought- 
resisting  species,  much  relished  by  stock;  and  D,  racernosa,  R.Br., 
**  Mulga  Grass,"  peculiar  to  the  back  country,  and  so  called  because  it  is 
only  found  where  the  Mulga  tree  {Acacia  aneura,  F.v.M.)  grows.  It  is 
very  nutritious  and  much  esteemed,  and  drought-resisting,  as  are  most 
Danthonias.  D.  robusta,  F.v.M.,  is  the  celebrated  "  Ribbony  Grass"  of 
Mount  Kosciusko,  a  very  coarse  species,  but  very  fattening,  and  appre- 
ciated by  stock  of  all  kinds. 

Astrebia  pectinata,  F.v.M.,  and  A.  triticoides,  F.v.M.,  are  known  as 
"  Mitchell  Grasses."  They  are  specially  valuable,  partly  because  of  their 
power  of  resisting  drought,  and  partly  because  of  the  bulky  mass  of 
nutritious  foliage  they  produce.     They  are  dry-country  grasses. 

Ci/nodon  dacfylon,  Pers.,  is  the  well-known  "Couch  Grass,"  which  is  a 
native  of  New  South  Wales,  although  the  impression  is  conmion  that  it  is 
introduced.  It  is  good  for  pasture,  especially  when  mixed  with  white 
clover.     It  is  a  troublesome  weed  in  cultivated  areas. 

The  allied  genus  Chloris,  which  includes  the  "  Star  Grasses,"  comprises 
several  species,  of  which  C.  truncata,  R.Br.,  is,  perhaps,  the  best  known. 
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.  Era^roftisy  the  "Love  Grasses/' — This  genus  inclodca  a  number  ef 
grasses^  some  of  which  are  very  nutritdous ;  but  others  are  wiry,  and  aie 
avoided  by  stock. 

Such  is  a  very  cursory  sketch  of  a  group  of  plants  which  are  of  the 
highest  economic  importance  to  New  South  Wales,  since  they  do  much  to 
support  the  enormous  flocks  of  sheep  which  testify  to  the  importance  of 
the  pastoral  industry,  and,  in  the  coast  districts,  provide  sustenance  to 
some  of  the  best  milking  cows  in  the  world. 

(6)  Salt'bush€$. 

Next  in  importance  to  the  Grasses  come  the  "Salt -bushes/'  so  called 
because  of  their  salty  taste.  They  belong  to  the  natural  order  Salsolacese 
or  Chenopodiaceae,  which  are  synonyms.  New  South  Wales  claims 
ninety-two  (eighty  species  and  twelve  varieties) ;  many  are  worthies, 
for  forage  purposes,  but  others  are  so  desirable  that  the  value  of 
salt-bush  country  has  passed  into  a  proverb.  It  should  be  borne  in 
mind  that  visiting  sheep  will  refuse  to  eat  certain  salt-bushes,  while 
others,  accustomed  to  the  food,  will  eagerly  feed  on  them.  Salt-bu«h 
forms  no  exception  to  the  rule  that  stock  must  accustom  them«?lves  to 
certain  foods  before  they  can  either  enjoy  them  or  thrive  upon  them. 
Salt-bushes  occur  near  the  sea-coast,  even  within  reach  of  the  spray,  but 
they  are  better  developed  in  the  saline  soils  of  the  interior. 

It  is,  indeed,  the  presence  of  salt-bushes  that  renders  large  tracts  of 
country  in  this  State  capable  of  occupation,  and  hence  they  come  into  the 
very  front  rank  of  Australian  useful  plants.  There  is,  however,  a  same- 
ness about  all  of  them,  and  also  a  lack  of  ornamental  character,  which 
has  caused  many  people  to  refrain  from  studying  them  critically.  Hence, 
very  few  have  received  distinctive  vernacular  names.  Nevertheless, 
since  this  State  owes  so  much  to  salt-bushes,  it  is  only  fit  that  we  should 
seek  to  know  a  little  about  them,  even  if  we  have  to  make  the  acquaintance 
of  their  somewhat  uncouth  botanical  designations. 

The  principal  genera  are  Rhagodia  (eight  species),  Chenopodium  (Feven 
species  and  two  varieties),  Atriplex  (nineteen  species  and  one  variety), 
and  Koehia  (fourteen  species  and  one  variety). 

Bassia  enchylaenoides^  F.v.M.  (of  which  Enchylaena  tomenfosa,  R.Br., 
is  a  synonym),  is  a  busliy  dwarf  shrub,  to  which  Mr.  R.  N.  Peacock  has. 
given  the  name  "Barrier  Salt-bush,''  because  of  one  of  its  localities. 
Stock  are  very  fond  of  it;  it  is  very  drought-resistant  and  should  be 
conserved. 

Bhagodia  paraholica  is  one  of  two  salt-bushes  known  as  "  Old  Man 
Salt-bush  " ;  some  say  because  of  its  mealy-white  appearance,  but  doubtless 
because  of  its  comparatively  large  size.  The  same  idea  is  conveyed  in 
"  Old  Man  Kangaroo."  R.  BilUirdieri  is  one  of  the  coast  salt-bushe*, 
forming  dense  tall  masses  in  almost  pure  sand,  quite  close  to  the  ocean. 
R.  hastafa  is  a  small  shrub  from  the  Castlereagh,  Began,  and  other 
western  localities.  Most  salt-bushes  can  be  trimmed  into  shape  with 
impunity,  and  hence  are  suited  to  topiary  work.  R.  hastata  has  much 
come  into  fashion  in  the  Sydney  district  during  the  last  few  years  as  a 
hedge  plant,  and  it  is  very  ornamental. 

R.  linifolia,  the  "  Flax-leaved  Rhagodia,"  is  a  small  useful  salt-bush 
common  on  ringbarked  areas,  and  supplements  the  grass  food  of  sheep. 
Of  that  and  the  "  Nodding  Rhagodia  "  (R,  nutans)^  stock  become  very 
fond,  although  they  prefer  grass  if  they  have  the  choice.  There  ia  a 
spineless  variety  of  R.  spinescens,  which  is  also  a  western  salt-bush,  and 
this^is  greedily  eate^  by  horses,  cattle,  and  sheep. 
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Imv^  Juampoiiii  on*  tflMit  ifc  is  neoBBsarj  to  dittinguiah  iet«Ben  s^mte 
Ml  foddbv^planite  Biaek  m  good  and  bad  s^aaoss.  In  a  go«d  taaaom,  m^A 
Mur  Biitritioiis  grfwaes  abuftdaotly  aTailabl&»  aknost  ewery  othas  foddsr^ 
piaoit  is  lookad  ufKm  hy  stock  aa  leaa  worthy  ol  attantion. 

ISheB  we  eome  ta  Cktnopodium,  a  genua  weil  deTeiopad  in  Europe* 
€.  mMrieamwrn.  is  the  '*  Blue  Buah/'  whiok  has  a  inaaly-whsteneBs  or  blne-^ 
ness,  hence  its  common  name,  and  often  a  golden  hue,  hence  iis  apeciflc 
name.  It  i«  a  bulkj  shrub,  4  feet  higk,  and  ia  famid  in  the  western 
part  of  the  State.  It  and  C.  album  (the  ''  Fat  Hen  ")  are  often  coekad  aa 
green  vegetables  in  Australia. 

C  nitsmriactum  (a  connecting  link  with  Bhagodm)  has  not  laany  lea:ves» 
and  is  apiny4ooking ;  but^  although  somewhat  woody,  it  ia  one  of  the  baa4i 
of  the  western  salt-bushes  for  sheq). 

AtripUx  ia  the  Natural  Order  par  excellence  of  salt-bushes  in  Australia 
in  general  and  New  South  Wales  in  particular.  Species  ol  Atriplea  are 
nearly  all  valnable.  Many  do  best  in  dry  country.  Son^  gi^ow  on  the 
edge  of  the  coastal  aands.  A,  angulaMim,  which  inclndea  A.  eamr 
pantdatum^  is  the  ''Angular-fruited  Salt^bush,''  and  is  a  mealy-white 
species  about  2  feet  high.  A.  halimoides  is  a  dwarf  salt-bush,  in  regard 
to  whbse  value,  as  indeed,  in  regard  to  several  salt-budies,  there  are 
differencea  of  opinion;  but  something  depends  on  the  idiosynorasies  of 
nobs  of  sheep.  Some  people  speak  of  it  in  terms  of  the  highest 
praise ;  others  condemn  it  wholly.  A,  holooarpa^  an  ''  Annual  Salt-bush,'' 
is  similarly  esteemed  by  some  and  despised  by  others. 

A.  nummtdaria  is  a  most  valuable  species,  perhaps  the  most  vabiableof 
all  salt-bushes.  It  is  eonmionly  known  as  ''  Old  Man  Salt-bush,''  is  a  tall,, 
coarse,  succulent  species,  and  has  been  so  much  appreciated  that  it  has 
become  extinct  in  some  districts.  It  is  a  species  that  has  been  cens^ed 
bj  many  squatters,  while  a  few  have  cultivated  it  systematically,  and  fed 
it  to  sheep  like  lucerne. 

A,  %emihaccata,  the  "Creeping  or  Half-berried  Salt-bush,"  is  un- 
doubtedly a  valuable  species.  It  seems  to  be  the  best  all-round  salt-bush, 
for  the  driest  and  most  alkaline  lands,  because  of  its  procumbent  habit. 
One  plant  spreads  over  a  large  area  of  land,  forming  a  dense  mat. 
A.  stipitaiay  the  "  Kidney-fruited  Salt-bush,"  is  considered  a  good  kind 
amongst  dwarf  salt-bushes  for  pastoral  purposes.  A.  velutinella  is  also 
good,  while  A,  vesicaria,  the  ''  Bladder  Salt-bush,"  is  a  valuable  species, 
growing  on  the  open  plains,  and  apparently  spoken  well  of  by  all  sheep- 
men. Some  people  look  upon  it  as  the  best  of  the  dwarf  salt-bushes. 
Fortunately  we  have  several  "  best  "  salt-bushes. 

We  now  come  to  the  Kochias,  a  woolly  lot  of  salt-bushes,,  often  with 
but  little  foliage ;  and,  although  inferior  to  many  others,  yet  really 
valuable.  The  "  Cotton -bush  "  (K.  aphylla)  is,  perhaps,  the  b^t  known, 
for  it  is  very  drought- resistant  and  nutritious  in  spite  of  its  texture.  K* 
hrevifolia,  the  "  Short-leaved  Kochia,"  is  also  much  esteemed.  K,  ericmtha^ 
the  "  WooUy-fruited  Salt-bush,"  K.  lanosay  the  ''Cottony  Kodiia,"  K, 
pyrcMnidata^  the  "  Blue  Bu^  "  or  "  Grey  Bush,"  and  A',  sedifolia^  another 
^  Blue  Bush,"  the  prettiest  of  all  Kochias,  and  well  worthy  of  a  place  in 
gardens,  and'-ff.  villosa^  another  "  Cotton -bush,"  are  all  valuable  pasture 
plants  belonging  to  the  drier  parts  of  the  State,  and  tolerant  of  a.  good 
deal  of  saline  matter  in  the  soil. 

(c)  Other  Fodder-plan  t9, 

A  futther  subdivision  of  this  class  might  be  made  into  herbs,  shrubs,. 
and  trees,  in  any  complete  list. 

Amongst  herbaceous  fodder-plants,  Caladrinia  halonn^nsU,  F.v.M.,  and 
other   Calandrinias,    small,    spreading,    fleshy   plants,    belonging   to   the 
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Portulaca  family,  are  in  the  very  front  rank  of  useful  fodder-plants  in 
the  dry  interior.  If  acceBsible,  they  are  so  greedily  eaten  by  cattle  and 
sheep  that  they  have  no  chance  to  spread.  A  very  important  merit  lies 
in  the  fact  that  they  are  both  meat  and  drink  to  hungry  stock,  and  thus 
their  presence  renders  it  possible  for  small  and  large  stock  to  cross 
stretches  of  waterless  country.  They  are  known  by  the  aboriginal  name  of 
**Periculia." 

Erodium  cygnorum^  or  the  blue-flowered  Crowfoot,  is  a  member  of  the 
Geranium  family,  and  is  greedily  eaten  by  stock. 

The  Acacias  or  Wattles  will  at  once  be  called  to  mind,  as  they  are 
important  fodder-plants  in  the  dry  interior.  Amongst  the  principal  I 
may  mention  the  Mulga  (A,  aneura,  F.v.M.),  the  Currawang  (A.  dorc^ 
toxylwiy  A.  Cunn.),  the  Weeping  or  True  Myall  {A.  pendula,  A.  Cunn.), 
the  Cooba  or  Willow  (A.  salicina,  Lindl.),  while  most  of  the  others,  except 
the  very  prickly  ones,  have  served  as  food  for  stock,  particularly  when 
grass  is  scarce.  Sheep  have  been  fed  for  over  a  year  on  Mulga,  and  yet 
have  produced  fair  wool.  In  many  runs  in  the  drier  parts  of  the  State, 
these  and  other  edible  shrubs  have  a  hard  struggle  for  existence,  and  are 
much  scarcer  than  formerly,  on  account  of  sheep  and  cattle  having^ eaten 
down  the  seedling  plants.  Amongst  other  plants  belonging  to  the'  same 
Natural  Order  as  the  Acacias  we  have  some  Cassias  (yellow-flowered  plants 
allied  to  the  Senna-plant),  which  are  browsed  upon,  and  a  sweet-scented 
yellow-flowered  Native  Clover  found  out  west,  and  whose  botanical  name  is 
Trigofiella  siutvissima,  Lindl. 

It  is  worthy  of  note  that  some  ornamental  shrubs  (Daviesia)  are  much 
estoemed  by  horses  on  account  of  the  bitter  taste  of  their  leaves,  and  are 
known  as  *'  Hop-bushes  ''  on  that  account.  They  are  not,  however,  to  be 
confused  with  other  shrubs  which  bear  the  name  of  Hop-bush  (DodoncRa). 
These  are  so  named  because  of  their  bunches  of  fruits  resembling  hops  in 
appearance ;  they  are  also  slightly  bitter,  and  are  eaten  by  stock. 

A  useful  fodder-plant  is  the  almost  leafless  Warrior-bush  (Apophyllum 
anomalum,  F.v.M.).  It  is  allied  to  the  sauce  Caper.  Two  closely-allied 
plants  now  claim  our  attention — one  of  the  so-called  Willows,  the  orna- 
mental Pittosporum  phUlyrosoides,  DC,  which  bears  a  profusion  of  small 
yellow  flowers,  and  the  Box-thorn,  Bursaria  spinosa,  with  white  flowers 
and  thorns. 

The  Mallow  order  {Malvacect)  includes  a  number  of  mucilaginous 
plants,  the  tops  of  which  are  eaten  by  cattle,  but  the  stems  are  very 
fibrous.  We  may  mention  Paddy  Lucerne  {Sida  rhombtfolia,  Linn.),  a 
pest  in  cooler  districts,  and  rapidly  spreading  in  the  warmer  and  moister 
parts  of  the  State,  where  it  is  a  valuable  fodder;  the  Green  Eurrajong 
(Hibiscus  heterophyllus.  Vent.);  a  Native  Cotton  (Gossypium  Sturtii, 
F.v.M.)  of  the  western  country ;  and  the  well-known  Kurrajong  (Sterculia 
.  diversifolia,  G.  Don)  which  is  a  close  relation  of  the  foregoing  plants.  So 
important  is  this  tree  and  the  Quandong,  that  both  are  exempted  from 
the  operations  of  all  timber  licenses  and  permits  in  New  South  Wales,  and 
cutting  them  down  is  prohibited;  in  time  of  drought,  however,  if  thet 
leaves  of  the  Kurrajong  are  required  for  feed  for  stock,  the  lighter 
branches  may  be  lopped. 

The  Wilga  (Geijera  parviflora,  Lindl.)  is  a  useful  sheep  bush  or  small 
tree.  It  has  great  drought-resisting  powers,  and  is  of  a  very  ornamental 
nature.  The  Spotted  or  Leopard  Tree  (Flindersia  maculosa,  F.v.M.),  a 
tree  with  spotted  bark,  and  allied  to  the  Red  Cedar,  is  also  a  useful  fodde'^ 
tree;  so  also  are  the  "Cattle-bush"  or  "White- wood"  (Atalaya  hemi- 
glauca,  F.v.M.)  and  Heterodendron  olecefoliumy  Desf.,  one  of  the  trees 
called  Berrigan.  The  lattter  two  are  closely  allied  to  the  Hop-bush 
(Dodonosa)y  of  which  we  have  already  spoken. 
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Some  of  the  Apple-trees  {Angophora),  and  of  the  closely-allied  gxim- 
trees,  e.g,^  Eucalyptus  Gunnii,  Hook,  f.,  the  Cider  Gum,  and  the 
thickish-leaved  Eucalyptus  coriacca,  A.  Cunn.,  called  Cabbage  or  White 
Gum,  are  occasionally  used  for  cattle-feed  when  grass  is  scarce. 

We  have  a  Native  Carrot  (Daucus  brachtatus,  Sieb.)  yery  closely  related 
to  the  well-known  vegetable.  It  is  astringent,  but  could,  doubtless,  be 
much  improved  by  cultivation.  To  watch  a  flock  of  sheep  feeding  on 
carrot-ground,  where  there  is  not  a  vestige  of  anything  green,  would 
astonish  a  stranger.  A  sheep  will  smell  out  a  root  and  scrape  away  with 
its  hoof  until  it  can  grasp  the  top  with  its  teeth,  and  draw  it  out. 

The  leaves  of  the  Dogwood  (Myoporum  platycarpum,  R.Br.)  are  eaten 
by  both  sheep  and  cattle ;  so,  also,  are  the  closely-allied  highly-ornamental 
"  Native  Fuchsias  "  of  the  western  dry  country.  Their  botanical  name 
is  Eremophila,  and  they  sometimes  go  under  the  names  of  "  Emu-bush  " 
and  "  Berrigan."  The  Sandalwood  is  an  Eremophila  (E.  Mttchelli, 
Benth.),  and  so  valuable  is  it  as  a  fodder-plant  that  it  is  not  permitted  to 
fell  it  within  5  miles  of  the  Darling  River,  and  within  5  miles  of  the 
Murray,  below  the  junction  of  the  Murrumbidgee.  Rabbits  are  very 
partial  to  its  twigs;  hence  poisoned  twigs  are  often  used  for  rabbit- 
destruction. 

The  White  Mangrove  (Avicennia  officinalis,  Linn.)  is  sometimes  browsed 
upon  by  stock.     It  is,  of  course,  only  found  in  salt-water  estuaries. 

The  "  Gooma  "  of  the  West  (Bertya  Cunninghamiiy  Planch.)  is  a  fodder- 
shrub  which  has  no  chance  of  making  headway  where  sheep  feed.  In  spite 
of  the  poisonous  natural  order  (Euphorbiacece)  to  which  it  belongs,  there 
is  no  record  of  it  having  proved  deleterious  to  animals.  It  has  a  pleasant 
bitter  flavour. 

Cattle  are  very  fond  of  the  leaves  of  our  Native  Fig-trees.  For  instance, 
in  the  winter,  when  the  branches  of  the  Moreton  Bay  Fig  {Ficus  macro- 
phylla,  Desf.)  are  pruned,  cattle  will  eagerly  devour  every  leaf,  although 
the  grass  around  may  be  both  good  and  abundant.  Both  cattle  and  sheep 
are  fond  of  the  foliage  of  various  She-oaks  (Casuarina),  particularly 
G.  Cunninghamiana,  the  River  Oak,  though,  perhaps,  its  acidulous  nature 
is  sometimes  a  drawback,  causing  scouring. 

Such  is  a  brief  epitome  of  the  fodder-plants  of  New  South  Wales.  The 
mere  enumeration  of  those  which  are  eaten  by  stock  would  amount  to  a 
very  considerable  number.  They  necessarily  vary  in  palatableness,  bulk 
of  fodder,  nutritiveness,  and  so  forth.  Some  day,  reports  by  chemists 
and  pastoralists  on  the  value  of  our  indigenous  fodder-plants  will  be 
published,  and  I  am  confident  they  will  show  that  the  pre-eminence  of 
New  South  Wales  as  a  pastoral  country  is  largely  owing  to  her  native 
grazing  plants.  In  addition,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  our  people 
have  been  very  enterprising  in  introducing  the  best  fodder-plants  from 
all  parts  of  the  world,  and  many  of  them  have  proved  successful,  contrary 
to  precedent  or  expectation.  The  acclimatisation  work  is  being  pushed 
on  steadily. 
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EUCALYPl^US  TREES. 

{By  B.  T,  Jrdber,  r.X.&,  Oorr.  Memb,  Pk.  8oc  Gr.  BHL,  Lomd., 
Curmt0r,  Teoknoloyieal  Mutum^  Sifdnty.) 

PxRHAPB  no  country  in  the  world  can  claim  so  distinctive  a  Forest  Flora 
a«  Australia,  witk  its  characteristic  ''  Gum-trees/'  which  form  so  marked 
a  feature  of  the  landscape,  and  probably  constitute  three-fourths 
of  the  total  vegetation  of  the  whole  continent.  Of  this  large  botanical 
fraction,  New  South  Wales  possesses  a  larger  proportion  of  species  than 
any  other  State  of  the  Commonwealth — probably  about  130  out  of  a  total 
of  200  for  the  whole  continent.  During  recent  years  much  scientific 
investigation  has  been  undertaken  in  New  South  Wales  of  the  classifi- 
cation and  economics  of  this  important  group  of  trees;  nevertheless, 
a  large  amount  of  scientific  investigation  still  remains  for  the  economic 
botanist  and  chemist. 

Neither  has  the  systematic  eucalyptologist  been  idle  during  the  last 
ten  years,  for  nearly  fifty  undescribed  species  have  been  recorded  from 
this  State  alone. 

The  genus  was  first  named  Aromadendran  by  Dr.  William  Anderson, 
the  surgeon  of  Captain  Cook's  second  and  third  expeditions,  when 
collecting  with  Captain  Furneaux  iu  Tasmania,  where  Hobart  now  stands ; 
and,  according  to  Mueller,  the  first  species  named  was  a  "  Stringybark  " 
now  known  as  E,  ohliqua^  L'Her. 

The  name  Eucalyptus  was  bestowed  by  L*Heritier  in  1788,  the  word 
being  derived  from  the  Greek  c^  "  well "  and  koXvuto*  "  I  cover,"  in 
allusion  to  the  operculum  or  lid  which  covers  the  calyx  until  the  stamens 
are  fully  developed,  and  this  is  the  name  by  which  these  valuable  trees  are 
now  known  in  botanical  literature. 

The  flowers,  as  a  rule,  are  comparatively  small  for  such  large  trees,  and 
are  differentiated  from  all  others  of  tlie  same  natural  order,  and,  for  the 
matter  of  that,  from  almost  all  others  in  the  vegetable  kingdom,  by  the 
operculum  or  lid  of  the  bud.  This  characteristic  or  feature  has  probably 
been  formed  by  the  aduation  of  the  petals,  which  otherwise,  like  sepals^ 
are  wanting,  although  fully  developed  in  the  cognate  genera,  Triitemia 
and  Angophora, 

As  the  stamens  gradually  mature  and  unfold,  they  throw  off  the  cap  or 
operculum,  and  so  expose  the  nectory  to  the  visitant  insect  poUeniser,  and 
in  this  connection  a  remarkable  fact  yet  remains  to  be  determined,  viz., 
although  the  time  of  flowering  of  a  number  of  species  is  synchronous, 
little  or  no  cross-fertilisation  appears  to  take  place. 

The  number  of  species  on  the  Blue  Mountains  is  quite  limited, 
and  if  cross  fertilisation  had  taken  place,  innumerable  species  would 
be  found  there  to-day ;  but  such  is  not  the  case,  and  according  to  the 
data  available,  the  number  of  species  is  exactly  the  same  as  it  was 
nearly  100  years  ago.  Not  only  has  this  constancy  of  morphological 
character  of  species  apparently  been  maintained  over  long  periods,  but 
recent  researches  carried  out  at  this  museum  have  proved  also  that  each 
species  shows  no  variation  of  chemical  constituents,  no  matter  how  far 
apart  the  trees  may  grow,  whether  in  California,  South  Africa,  or 
Australia.  Environment  has  probably,  therefore,  a  slow  influence  in 
producinp^  variation — that  is,  so  far  as  our  limited  observations  have 
been  made  during  recent  years. 
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Tbe  frnvL  i&  «tjied  ai  oapflule»  and  is^  an  a  rok»  pear-fihaped  or  pil«lair, 
mmd  19  one  of  the  beat  guldea  lor  ipeeifie  determiikation. 

The  leaves,  like  o4her  parte  el  these  wonderful  trees,  ava  charaeterirtie, 

the  most  common  form  being  lanceolate-falcate,  the  other  forms  ranging 
from  linear,  or  narrow  lanceolate^  to  orbicular.  Two  forms,  mostly 
cordate,  and  lanceolate,  often  ooctir  on  the  same  tree,  when  the  former 
are  called  "  sucker  leaves,"  although  not  such  in  strict  botanical  terms. 
The  normal  leaves  are  fixed  vertically,  and  so  do  not  give  so  much  shade 
as  obtains  with  most  trees.  The  venation  is  generally  ^ell  pronounced, 
the  lateral  veins  varying  in  the  different  groups  in  the  angle  of  obliquity 
with  the  mid-rib.  In  this  connection  one  of  the  most  important  dis- 
coveries of  the  research  on  the  Eucalypts  carried  out  at  this  museum  was 
the  correlation  of  the  sciences  botany  and  chemistry.  It  was  found 
possible  to  group  botanically  and  chemically  the  various  species,  according 
to  the  obliquity  or  the  angle  of  the  lateral  veins,  the  venation  of  each 
group  corresponding  with  the  chemical  constituents  contained  in  the  oil. 

Thus  those  species  conamonly  called  "  Bloodwood "  have  their  lateral 
veins  closely  packed  and  almost  transverse,  a  disposition  that  indicates 
the  presence  of  Pinene  as  a  principal  constituent,  the  absence  of  PheUan- 
drene,  and  traces  only  of  Eucalyptol  in  the  oil  yielded  by  the  leaves. 

As  the  lateral  veins  became  slightly  more  oblique  and  more  open  than 
those  of  the  above  group,  it  was  found  that  this  form  of  venation  indicated 
the  presence  principally  of  Pinene  and  Eucalyptol,  Phellandrene  being 
absent. 

The  neact  form  ai  venation  indicates  the  presence  oi  Eucalyptol,  a 
diminishing  amount  of  Pinene,  and  small  quantity  of  Aromadendron  oik. 

The  third  dass  hae  the  intramarginal  vein  farther  removed  from  the 
edge  than  the  ptrcpvious  groups,  while  the  lateral  veins  are  more  distimct 
and  sHgfhthr  more  oblique;  in  these  are  found  Eucalyptol  over  40  per 
06»t.,  and  traces  of  FheUandrene  only  in  sub-class  (6). 

In  the  next  group  the  intramarginal  vein  is  not  quite  so  far  removed 
from  the  edge,  the  oil  yielding  Eucalyptol,  Pinene,  and  Aromadendral — 
the  Euoalyptol  not  exoeeding  30  per  cent.,  and  PhellaBdrene  being  absent. 

In  group  five,  whieh  has  a  more  open  venation,  the  oil  consisted  of 
Pinene,  Euoalyptol,  and  Phellandrene^ — the  Eucalyptol  not  exceeding 
30  per  cent. 

The  next  group  has  the  lateral  veins  mmre  spreading  and  oblique  than 
the  previous  one,  when  the  oil  contains  Phellandrene,  Euoalyptol,  and  the 
Peppermint  Intone — the  Eucalyptol  not  exceeding  30  per  cent. 

Graduating  from  this  group  is  the  final  division,  which  has  the  intra- 
marginal vein  far  removed  from  the  edge^  and  in  some  instances  sub- 
tended by  a  secondary  one.  The  lateral  veins  are  very  oblique — in  fact, 
almost  parallel  with  the  mid-rib,  the  oil  constituents  consisting  largely  of 
Phellandrene  and  the  Peppermint  Ketone,  Euoalyptol  being  almost 
emtirely  absent. 

The  systematic  classification  of  the  Eucalypts  has  always  presented 
difikmlties  to  the  botanist,  and  several  systems,  founded  on  the  morphology 
of  the  fruit,  flowers,  leaves,  diaracteristics  of  the  barks,  <!bc.,  have  been 
devised.  None  of  these  has  been  found  altogether  satisfactory  nor  generally 
«d<^[>ted,  and  when  the  cognate  science  of  chemistry  was  introduced  as  an 
aid  to  their  diagnosis,  the  above  systems  were  found  quite  unreliable  and 
too  artificial. 

A  new  system  has  been  laid  down  by  Baker  and  Smith  in  their  work 
**  Eucalypts  and  their  Essential  Oils,"  for  these  authors,  when  working 
on  morphological  grounds  alone,  found  that  many  of  the  so-called 
individual  species  possessed  different  barks,  timber,  oils,  dyes,  &c.,  a 
state  of  things  which  quite  differed  from  the  usual  definition  of  a  species, 
and,  consequently,  such  an  artificial  system  (as  this  research  appeared  to 
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prove  it)  had  to  be  discarded,  and  what  it,  apparently,  a  more  real  or 
natural  system  of  classification  had  to  be  adopted,  viz.,  founding  a  species, 
not  on  morphological  characters  of  dried  materiid  alone,  but  on — 

1 .  A  perfect  field  knowledge  of  the  trees. 

2.  The  nature  and  character  of  their  barks. 

3.  The  nature  and  character  of  their  timbers. 

4.  Morphology  of  their  fruits,  leaves,  buds,  ho, 

5.  Chemical  properties  and  physical  characters  of  the  oils,   dyes, 

kinos,  &c.,  and  any  other  evidence,  such  as  histology,  physiology, 
&c.,  that  will  assist  in  establishing  differences  or  affinities  of 
species. 
Experience  has  shown  that  a  species  so  founded  is  practically  constant 
in  specific  characters,  however  great  the  range  of  distribution  may  be. 

This  system,  which  the  authors  claim  to  be  a  natural  one,  has  been  well 
received  in  America  and  Europe,  and  it  is  one  that  commends  itself  to  the 
commercial  community,  especially  the  oil  distiller,  for  by  it  he  can 
ascertain,  by  inspection  of  the  leaf  of  a  Eucalyptus,  the  class  of  oil  it  will 
yield. 

The  genus  Eucalyptus  is  of  inmiense  importance,  whether  considered 
in  reference  to  the  timber,  essential  oils,  dyes,  perfumes,  or  kinos. 

TIMBERS. 

In  the  rush  for  land  settlement  millions  of  these  valuable  trees  have 
been  felled  and  burnt  off,  so  that  to-day  the  supply  of  hardwood  is 
becoming  seriously  less;  especially  so  in  the  case  of  "  Ironbark,"  for 
whereas  in  former  years  our  Railway  authorities  would  always  specify 
"  Ironbark  "in  calling  for  tenders  for  the  supply  of  sleepers,  to-day  this 
particular  kind  is  so  difficult  to  procure  that  less  durable  timbers  have  to 
be  accepted  and  used  as  a  substitute.  What  is  still  more  to  be  deplored 
is,  that  little,  if  any,  effort  is  being  made  to  re-afforest  the  country  with 
these  fast-disappearing  valuable  species. 

In  South  Africa  and  California,  a  much  more  pleasing  picture  presents 
itself  in  regard  to  Eucalyptus  cultivation,  for  there  the  **  Gum  "  tree 
is  BO  highly  valued  that  vast  areas  are  being  reserved  for  its  cultiyation, 
and  it  is  being  introduced  into  all  newly-opened  country.  The  importa- 
tion of  Eucalyptus  seed  into  South  Africa  from  Sydney  alone  was  valued, 
during  1904,  at  about  £600.  On  the  one  hand  Australia  is  cutting  out 
and  destroying  with  feverish  haste  one  of  its  most  magnificent  gifts  of 
Nature, — its  Eucalyptus  trees,  whilst  on  the  other  hand  South  Africa  is 
just  as  feverishly  planting  them  in  all  directions,  realising  that  in  the 
next  quarter  of  a  century  the  number  of  Eucalyptus  trees  will  probably 
be  estimated  by  millions  in  that  country,  and  their  timber  value  will  fall 
not  far  short  of  that  number  of  pounds. 

Timber  is  the  most  important  product  of  our  Eucalypts,  and  being  hard 
and  durable  it  is  employed  more  particularly  in  house  building,  bridge 
construction,  sleepers,  piles,  heavy  wheels,  railway  goods  waggons,  wood- 
blocking,  girders,  ship  building,  and  generally  where  durability  and 
hardness  are  the  desired  factors. 

The  most  highly-prized  timbers  of  our  "Gum"  trees  for  specific 
purposes  are : — 

1.  Ironbabkb. 

Under  this  vernacular  there  are  three  marketable  varieties.  These  are 
not  generally  sold  under  their  distinctive  vernacular,  being  all  designated 
"Ironbark."  They  vary  somewhat  in  their  grain,  texture,  hardness,  and 
durability,  the  White  Ironbark  being  placed  as  perhaps  the  best  of  the 
three  in  these  respects. 
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They  are  used  prinoipallj  for  girders,  sleepers,  and  wherever  great 
strength  is  required  in  construction  works  such  as  bridges  and  wharres. 

They  are  close  grained,  yery  hard,  heayy,  dark-coloured,  and  the  most 
durable  of  all  Eucalyptus  timbers. 

The  commercial  species  are :  White  or  Grey  Ironbark  (E,  paniciUaUif 
Sm.),  Narrow-leayed  Ironbark  {E.  crebra,  F.y.M.),  Broad-leayed  Iron- 
bark  (E,  siderophloia,  Benth.)- 

2.  Tallow-wood. 

A  greyish-yellow,  hard,  close-grained,  heayy,  strong,  yery  durable 
timber,  which  can  be  used  for  any  purpose  requiring  strength  in 
structures. 

It  is  used  principally  for  bridge  construction,  house  building,  wood- 
paying,  and  especially  for  parquetry  and  flooring,  and  for  the  latter 
purpose  is  considered  facile  princeps  of  all  our  native  timbers.  Only 
one  tree  has  this  vernacular — E.  microeorys,  F.v.M. 

3.  Mahooanibs. 

These  rank  amongst  some  of  our  best  conmiercial  timbers.  They  vary 
in  colour  and  texture  of  grain. 

(a)  Forest  Mahogany  (E,  resiniferay  Sm.). 

A  deep  red  coloured,  open,  free-working  timber.  It  is,  perhaps,  too 
heavy  for  cabinet  work,  although  the  colour  is  a  strong  recommendation, 
but  is  very  useful  in  building  construction  and  wood-blocking. 

(b)  Bastard  Mahogany,  or  Bangalay  (E,  botryoidesy  Sm.). 

A  reddish-coloured,  hard,  close-grained,  interlocked  timber,  suitable 
for  heavy  timber  framing,  and  very  durable. 

(c)    Mahogany  {E,  hemUampray  F.v.M.). 

A  fairly  hard,  light  reddish  coloured  timber,  closer  in  the  grain  than 
the  "  Mahogany  "  {E.  resiniferay  Sm.),  and  not  subject  to  the  attack  of 
borers  like  that  wood.    Very  suitable  for  cabinet  work. 

{d)  Swamp  Mahogany  {E.  robusta,  Sm.). 

A  hard,  red-coloured,  close-grained  timber,  well  suited  for  sleepers, 
decking,  and  general  building  purposes. 

(e)  White  Mahogany  {E,  acmenotdeSy  Schau.). 

A  pale-coloured,  hard,  close,  straight  grained,  heavy  timber,  suitable 
for  bridge  and  wharf  construction.  It  also  makes  excellent  sleepers, 
being  very  durable  in  the  ground. 

4.    GUMB. 

This  vernacular  name  is  bestowed  by  settlers  and  timber-getters  on 
those  Eucalyptus  trees  which  have  a  smooth  bark.  The  species  vary  much 
in  the  nature  and  colour  of  their  timber,  and  may  be  dassified  as — 

(a)  Red  Gums  (E,  tereiicornisy  Sm. ;  E.  rostrata,  Sch.). 

These  produce  a  hard,  close-grained,  reddish-coloured,  durable  timber, 
excellent  for  many  purposes. 

(b)  Grey  Gums  (E.  punctata,  DC. ;  E.  propinquay  H.D.  et  J.H.M.). 

These  are  of  the  same  colour  and  texture  as  the  above,  but  are  heavier 
and  more  durable. 
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{c)  Sl«ty  •Chun  \E.  Bkiw9&ni,  JELT.B.). 

This  ifl  an  exceHent  timber,  and  probably  the  bert  of  tfbB  Chmis.  It » 
very  hard,  clofee-grained,  and  heavy,  and  is  difficnlt  to  distingaish  from 
Ironbark  when  in  flitches  or  sleepers. 

(d)  Blue  GiunA. 
E,  globulus^  Labill;  E.  Maideni,  F.t.M. 
These  are  both  pale-coloured,  hard,  durable,  fissile  timbers. 

E,  mligna^  Sm. 

This  is  the  famous  ''  Blue  Gum  "  of  Sydney.  It  has  a  reddi^-«olaiuiBd, 
rather  fissile,  open  grained  timber.  It  is  a  splendid  working  woed,  asd 
used  mostly  for  wheelwright  work,  faeuse  builc^ng,  wood-<fak>cks«  4c. 

(e)    Mountain  Gum  (E.  goniocalyxy  F.v.M.). 

A  pale-coloured,  hard,  close-grained  timber,  very  durafaJe,  and  princi- 
pally used  for  bridge  construction,  and  house  posts  and  joists. 

if)  Spotted  Gum  {E.  macuiata,  Hook.). 

This  tree  is  fairly  well  distributed  throughout  the  eoastal  distriets  and 
ranges,  and  is  a  recognised  commercial  timber  in  the  Sydney  market.  It 
is  a  fairly  hard,  pale-coloured,  usually  fissile  timber,  and  is  used  exten- 
sively by  coach-builders. 

Much  diversity  of  opinion  exists  as  to  its  suitableness  for  wood4^0GkiBg, 
its  bad  repute  for  this  purpose  in  some  instances  being,  periiaps,  dne  to 
the  presence  of  sap-wood  in  the  samples  used. 

The  following  can  be  ranked  as  second-class  timbers,  and  are  so  used  : — 

(a)  Flooded  Gum  (E.  paludosa,  R.T.B.). 
(fi)  Scribbly  Gum  (E .  haemasfoma,  Sm.). 

(c)  Ribbony  or  Manna  Gum  (E,  viminalis,  Labill.). 

(d)  Spotted  Gum  (E,  macvloaa^  K.T.B.). 

5.  Blackbutt. 

E.  pUidarid^  Sm. 

This  is  a  pale-coloured,  fairly  hard,  straight-grained  timber,  and  one 
of  the  best  all  round  commercial  timbers  of  New  South  Wales,  and  is 
quoted  in  the  prioo-list  of  coast  timber  merchants.  It  is  used  for  railway 
goods  carriages,  posts  and  rails,  shipwork,  wheelwrights'  work,  bridge 
construction,  and  general  building  purposes. 

6.    STRnrGTBARKS. 

'  These  constitute  a  useful  section  of  the  Eucalypts,  as  the  timbers^ 
although  inferior  to  Ironbark  and  some  other  groups  of  the  genus,  are 
much  used  in  general  house  building,  for  posts  and  rails,  as  well  as  for 
lighter  work. 

They  have  been  divided  into — 

Stringybark  (E.  €ugenimde&,  Sieb.). 
leaved  Stringybark  {E.  Wilkinsoniatia,  R.T.B.). 
Stringybark  (E.  capitellata,  Sm.). 
bringybark  (E.  macrorhyncha,  F.v.M.). 
top  Stringybark  {E,  lafvopmea,  R.T.B.). 
vbark  (E.  ohliqua,  L'Her.). 
•ybark,  {E.  nigral  R.T.B.). 
ybark  (E .  dextropineay  R.T.B.). 
fbark  (E ,  umbra,  R.T.B.). 
bark  {E,  carried,  R.T.B.). 
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7.  Bqxsb« 

The  diffeneut  apecies  of  ''  Boxes  "  are  scattered  throughout  the  St«te» 
t>ut  the  timber,  while  utilised  for  various  jMirposes  on  the  £arm  and 
homestead,  is  seldom  found  en  the  Sydney  market.  The  timber  of  moat 
is  close-grained,  hard,  and  very  durable  in  the  ground,  and  is  suitable 
for  bridge  construction,  sleepers,  &c, ;  it  also  makes  excellent  firewood. 
The  species  may  be  classified  as  follows : — 

White  Woods. 

Box  (E,  hemiphloia,  F.v.M.). 

Bastard  Box  (E,  bicolor,  A.  Cunn.). 

White  Box  (E,  alhens,  Miq.). 

Orey  Box  {E,  quadrangulata,  H.D.  et  J.H.M.). 

Box  (E.  BonstoanGy  F.v.M.). 

Light  Brown  Woods. 

Bastard  Box  {E.  Fletcheri,  R.T.B.). 
Bimbal  Box  {E,  popuUfoliay  Hook.). 
Fuzzy  Box  (E.  owiiea,  H.D.  et  J.H.M.). 
Mallee  Box  {E,  WooUeiana,  R.T.B.). 

Yellowish  Woods. 

Yellow  Box  (E.  meUiodora,  A.  Cunn.). 
Apple  Top  Box  (E,  angophoroideSy  R.T.B.). 

Red  Woods. 

Lronbark  Box  (F.  affiais,  H.D.  et  J.H.M.). 

Red  Box  {E.  pe/ridida,  A.  Cunn.). 

Red  Box  {E,  ovalifolia,  R.T.B.). 

Red  Box  (E,  ovalifolia,  R.T.B.,  var.  lanceolata,  R.T.  et  H.G.S.). 

Red  Box  {E,  polyanthema,  Schau.). 

Red  Box  (E.  microthecoy  F.v.M.). 

Red  Box  (E,  JRudderi,  J.H.M.). 

8.  Ashes. 

These  ai'e  mostly  pale-coloured  woods,  and  are  valued  for  house 
building,  bridge  making,  &c.,  in  the  districts  in  which  they  ooour, 
although,  of  course,  not  so  durable  as  Ironbarks,  Mountain  Gum,  Slaty 
Gum,  Boxes,  &c. 

The  best  of  this  class  are : — 

(a)  White  Ash  {E ,  fraxinoides,  H.D.  et  J.H.M.). 

This  is  a  splendid  timber,  having  a  straight  grain,  and  is  quite  pale- 
coloured,  fissile,  and  resilient.    The  same  remarks  also  apply  to 

{b)  Mountain  Ash  {E.  creades,  R.T.B.). 

This  is  also  a  mountain  species,  and  makes  the  best  golf  handles  of  any 
of  our  Eucalyptus  timbers. 

(c)  Mountain  Ash  (E.  Siebcriana,  F.v.M.). 

This  timber  is  used  for  general  farm  work,  but  is  darker  in  colour  to 
the  above  species,  and  is  affected  sometimes  with  a  few  **  pin  holes."  It  is 
hard,  heavj',  and  durable. 

(d)  Mountain  Ash  (E.  Delcgatemisy  R.T.B.). 

A  pal©-cok)ured,  straight-grained,  fissile,  easily-worked  timber,  much 
used  for  house  building  in  the  south-eastern  comer  of  the  State. 
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9.  Messmate  akd  Peppermints. 

These  trees  are  closely  allied.  The  timber  is  pale-coloured,  fissile,  but 
not  valued  for  its  durability,  and  only  used  on  farms  in  a  general  way, 
and  when  other  more  desirable  timbers  are  scarce. 

The  varieties  are — 

(a)  Messmate— -iF.  amygdalina,  Labill. ;  E.  vitrea,  R.T.B. ;  E.  fa$ti- 
gata,  H.D.  et  J.H.M.     ("  Cut  Tail.") 

(6)  Peppermints — E,  piperita^  Sm. ;  E.  dives,  Schau. 

10.  Bloodwoods. 

These  are  timbers  not  much  in  request,  and,  in  fact^  not  placed  on  the 
market,  being  mostly  subject  to  gum-veins;  but,  nevertheless,  they  are 
very  durable  in  the  ground.  The  timber  is  fairly  close-grained,  fissile, 
and  easily  worked. 

The  trees  are  generally  classified  as — 

(a)  Red  Bloodwoods — E,  corymbosa,  Sm. ;  E,  intermedia,  R.T.B. ; 
E,  trachypJUoia,  F.v.M. ;  E,  terminalis,  F.v.M. 

(6)  White    Bloodwood — E.    eximia,    Sch.     This    is    a   pale-coloured 
timber,  resembling  in  texture  some  of  the  Stringybarks. 


Vernacular  Names, — Care  must  be  taken  commercially  in  regard  tj  the 
vernacular  names,  as  they  often  have  only  a  local  significance. 


OILS. 


The  first  published  record  of  a  Eucalyptus  oil  is  that  contained  in 
White's  "  Journal  of  a  Voyage  to  New  South  Wales,"  where  it  is  stated  : 
'^  The  name  of  Peppermint  tree  has  been  given  to  this  plant  by  Mr.  White, 
on  account  of  the  very  great  resemblance  between  the  essential  oil  drawn 
from  its  leaves  and  that  obtained  from  the  Peppermint  {Mentha  piperita) 
which  grows  in  England.  The  oil  was  found  by  Mr.  White  to  be  much 
more  efficacious  in  removing  all  cholicky  complaints  than  that  of  the 
English  Peppermint,  which  he  attributes  to  its  being  less  pungent  and 
more  aromatic.     A  quart  of  the  oil  has  been  sent  by  him  to  Mr.  Wilson." 

This  oil  was  extracted  by  First  Assistant  Surgeon  D.  Considen,  who 
came  out  with  the  First  Fleet,  and  a  portion  of  whose  letter  in  this 
connection  is  well  worth  reproducing  here: — **  Historical  Records  of  New 
South  Wales,"  Vol.  I,  Part  II,  page  220:  *^  .  .  We  have  a  large 
Peppermint  tree,  which  is  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  our  English  Pepper- 
mint. I  have  sent  you  a  specimen  of  it.  If  there  is  any  merit  in 
applying  these  and  many  other  samples  to  the  benefit  of  the  poor 
wretches  here,  I  certainly  claim  it,  being  the  first  who  discovered  and 
recommended  them.     .     ." 

It  is  thus  evident  that  one.  of  the  first  products  sent  from  New  South 
Wales  after  its  settlement  was  a  Eucalyptus  oil.  From  this  time  onward, 
it  appears  to  have  been  extracted  in  a  fitful  way,  till  the  late  Mr.  J.  Bosisto, 
of  Victoria,  took  up  the  systematic  distillation  in  the  sister  State.  And 
to  the  distillation  of  the  oil  has  proceeded,  until  to-day  it  is  a  wdl* 
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established  industry  in  at  least  three  of  the  States  of  the  Commonwealth, 
the  value  of  the  exported  product  amounting  in  1906  to  nearly  £20,000. 

The  first  chemical  investigation  of  the  oil  dates  back  only  some  thirty 
years  when  M.  Cloez  undertook  a  chemical  investigation  on  the  oil  of 
Eucalyptus  globulus,  Labill.,  the  material  for  his  research  being  obtained 
from  some  young  plants  cultivated  at  Paris. 

This  event  is  important,  as  the  term  Eucalyptol  was  given  by  M.  Cloez 
to  the  portion  of  oil  distilling  at  about  175  degrees  C.,  and  it  is  this 
fraction  that  remains  to-day  the  chief  constituent  of  therapeutical  oils. 

Another  important  fact  attaches  to  this  investigation  of  M..  Cloez,  for 
he  mentions  that  his  material  was  obtained  from  Paris  as  well  as 
Melbourne,  and  that  the  chemical  results  were  the  same,  thus  proving  the 
practical  constancy  of  the  constituents  of  the  oil  of  the  same  species  of 
Eucalypts. 

This  question  of  constancy  of  chemical  constituents  in  distinct  species 
received  much  attention  in  the  researches  of  Baker  and  Smith,  and  in 
every  case  tested,  little  or  no  variation  was  found. 

The  list  of  investigators  of  Eucalyptus  oils  would  be  too  long  to  be 
reproduced  in  an  article  such  as  this,  but  their  work  will  be  found  in 
scientific  serial  literature  and  monographs  published  during  the  last 
thirty  or  forty  years. 

The  most  exhaustive  monograph  yet  published  on  the  Eucalypts  and 
their  essential  oils  is  that  by  Messrs.  R.  T.  Baker  and  H.  G.  Smith,  of 
the  Technological  Museum,  Sydney. 

Prior  to  this  publication  the  oflBcers  of  this  commercial  institution  were 
often  placed  at  a  disadvantage  for  want  of  reliable  data  in  regard  to  the 
economics  of  the  Eucalypts  of  New  South  Wales,  especially  in  regard  to 
the  oils,  so  that,  in  order  to  ascertain  if  this  State  possessed  trees  at 
least  equal  in  yield  and  quality  of  oil  to  those  of  other  States,  a  scientific 
investigation  was  undertaken,  lasting  over  five  years,  and  over  40  tons  of 
material  were  obtained  from  all  the  States  of  the  Conmion wealth. 

The  results  proved  that  New  South  Wales  was  just  as  rich  as  other 
States  in  its  oil-yielding  trees,  and  in  several  instances  its  trees  produced 
better  commercial  oils,  and  can  meet  the  world's  demand  for  high  or  low 
grade  Eucalyptus  oils.  These  results  have  been  published  in  book  form 
by  the  Government  Printer. 

The  following  is  the  classification  of  the  "  Gum  "  trees  by  these  authors, 
together  with  a  very  brief  description  of  the  oils : — 

Group  I. 

Eucalypts  which  give  an  oil  consisting  largely  of  Pinene,  unthout  Phdlan- 
drene,  and  in  which  Eucalyptol  is  almost  or  quite  absent. 

This  section  includes  the  Bloodwoods  and  a  few  "  Stringybarks,"  but 
as  the  oil  of  these  is  not  at  present  of  any  commercial  value,  the  species 
are  not  particularised. 

Group  II. 

Eucalypts  which  yield  an  oil  consisting  principally  of  Pinene  and 
Eucalyptol f  but  in  which  the  latter  constituent  does  not  exceed  ^0  per 
cent,     Phellandreiie  is  absent. 

Fifteen  species  were  found  to  fulfil  the  above  conditions,  but  none  yield 
a  commercial  oil. 
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Group  in.— Clasi  (o). 
Eucafypts  which  yidd  an  oU  consisting  principally  of  Eacalypiol  and 

Pinene,  and  in  whiek  the  EuealypM  eseteeU  40  per  ctnt.     Fh^Um- 

dh'cnc  is  absent. 
This  contains  the  most  important  commercial  oil-yielding  tre^  of  tfce 
genus,  and  numbers  twenty-seven  species  : — 

Red  or  Forest  Mahogany  {E.  resinifcra,  Sm.). 

Red  Box  (E,  polyantliema^  Schau.). 

E.  Behrianoy  F.v.M. 

White.Gum  (E,  Rossii,  R.T.B.  et  H.G.S.). 

Red  Box  {E,  pendula,  A.  Cunn.). 

Cabbage,  White  Gum  or  Mountain  Gum  (E,  decdbata,  A.  Conn.). 

Eucalyptus  tereticornis,  Sm. ;  rar.  linearis,  R.T.B.  et  H.G.S. 

River  Red  Gum  (E.  rostrata,  Schl. ;  var.  horealis,  R.T.B.  et  H.G.S.). 

Spotted  or  Brittle  Gum  (E,  maculosa,  R.T.B.). 
♦Sallow  or  Swamp  Gum  (A\  camphora,  R.T.B.). 

Grey  Gum  (E,  punctata,  D.C.). 

Ironwood  (E,  aqtutmosay  H.D.  et  J.H.M.). 

Apple   or   WooUybutt,    Butt   Butt   of   Gippsland   (S.    Bridgcsiana, 
R.T.B.). 
*A  Mountain  Gum  (E.  goniocalyx,  F.v.M.). 

Bastard  Box  {E.  biedor,  A.  Cunn.). 

E.  viminalii,  var.  a. 

Bembil  Box  or  Poplar-leaved  Box  {E,  popHlifoHa^  Hook.). 

Woollybutt  {E,  longifolia.  Link,  and  Otto.). 

A  Blue  Gum  {E,  Maideni,  F.v.M.). 
*Blue  Gimi  {E.  globulus^  Labill.). 

E,  pulverulenta,  Sims. 
*Argyle  Apple  (i^.  cinerea,  F.v.M.). 

Apple  of  Victoria  {E,  Stuartiana,  F.v.M.). 

E,  Stuartiana,  F.v.M.;  var.  cordata^  R.T.B.  et  H.G.S. 

Grey  Mallee  {E.  Morrisii,  R.T.B.). 
♦White  Top,  Gully  Ash,  White  Ironbark  {E,  Smithii,  R.T.B.). 

Red  Flowering  Ironbark  {E.  sideroxylon,  A.  Cunn.). 

Group  III.— -Class  (6). 

Eucalypts  which  yield  an  oil  containing  over  iO  per  cent,  of  Euealyptair 

but  in  which  the  Pinene  is  diminishing  and  Aromadendral  is  making 

its  appearance,  thus  approaching  the  typical  "  Boxes  "     PheUandreme 

is  absent. 

This  also  includes  some  of  the  most  important  commercial  oil  yielding 

trees  of  the  genus,  and  numbers  six  species  : — 

Bundv  or  Bastard  Box  {E.  Cambagei,  H.D.  et  J.H.M.). 
♦Blue  Mallee  (E,  polybractea,  R.T.B.). 
♦Bull  Mallee  {E,  dumosa,  A.  Cunn.). 
♦Red  or  Water  Mallee  (E,  oleosa,  F.v.M.). 
*E,  cneorifolia,  DC. 
E.  stricta,  Sieb. 

Group  III. — Class  (c). 
Eucalypts  which  yield  an  oil  containing  over  J^O  per  cent,  of  Eucalyptdy 
but  in  which  Phellandrene  is  making  its  appearance,  thus  approackimp 
the  Phellandrene  oils. 

Yellow  Box  (i^.  melliodora,  A.  Cunn.). 

E.  ovalifolia,  R.T.B. ;  var.  lanceolata,  R.T.B.  et  H.G.S. 

*  Oils  at  present  beini;  distilled  in  New  South  Wales. 
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Enoalppts  which  yield  an  aii  etyiuiHin^  HofF^dy  of  Ewudyptol^  Pinenm^ 
and  Aromadendralf  b^  in  whkh  the  Bncalyptol  does  not  e^teeed 
SO  per  cent,     Phellatidrcne  ia  absents 

Red  or  Blue  Gum  {E,  tereticornisy  Sm.). 

Ironwood'  (B,  pmictatay  D.C. ;  var.  didyma,  R.T.B.  et  H.G.9.)w 

A  Mallee  (#.  gracilis,  F.v.M.). 

Green,  Red,  or  Brown  Mallee  (E.  viridis,  R.T.B;). 

Mallee  Box  (E.  WooUsiana,  R.T.B.). 

White  Box  (E.  albens,  Miq.). 

Box  (E,  hemiphloia,  F.v.M.). 

Group  V. 

Eucalypts   which  yield  an   oil   consisting    of   Pinene,    Enealyptol,   and 
Phellandrene,  but  in  which  Eucalyptol  does  not  ctueed  30  per  cent. 

None  of  the  twenty  species  in  this  group  is  at  present  being  worked 
for  oil. 

Group  VI. 

Eucalypts  which  yield  an  oil  consisting  largely  of  Phellandrcne,  Enea- 
lyptol, and  the  Peppermint  Ketone,  hut  in. which  the  Euealyptol  docs 
not  exceed  30  per  cent, 
E.  amygdalina  is  the  most  important  oil  specie?  in  this  group,  as  at 
certain  times  of  the  year  the  oil  will  yield  over  30  psr  oent.  e£  Enealyptol^ 
The  Sydney  Peppermint  {E,  piperita,  Sm*). 
*Me88mate  (E.  amygdalina,  Labill.)* 
White  Top  Messmate  {E,  vitrea,  R.T.B.). 

Group  VI.— Class  (6). 

Eucalypts  which  yield  an  oil  consisting  largely  of  PheUandrcne  and  the 
Peppermint  Ketone,  and  in  which  Eucalyptol  is  cUmost,  if  not  qnitCy 
absent. 
The  species  of  tliis  group  are  mostly  known  vernacularly  as  Pepper- 
mints, and  should  the  constituent  Piper itone  become  of  therapeutic  value, 
E,  dives  will  supply  the  demand,  as  the  yield  of  oil  is  sometimes  over 
3  per  cent. 

Cabbage  or  White  Gum  {E,  coriacea,  A.  Cunn.). 
Mountain  Ash  {E.  Sieheriana,  F.v.M.). 
A  Mountain  Ash  {E.  oreades,  R.T.F.). 
^Peppermint  or  Broad-leaved  Peppermint  (E.  dives,  Schauer). 
*White-top  Peppermint  or  River  White  Gum  (E.  glomerata,  JJK.W.y 
White  Ash  Silver-topped  Mountain  Ash  {E,  Delegatensis,  R.TIF.). 
Stringybark  (E,  ohliqua,  L'Her.). 

Group  VTI. 

BncoTypts  which  yield  an  oil  not  readily  placed  in  the  other  groups^. 

Lead  Gum,  Black  Sally  {E.  steUaOata,  Sieb.). 

^Paddy's  River  Box,  or  the  Camden.  Woollybutt  {E.  Maearthmriy  Hi.0t 
et  J.H.M.). 
Black  Gum  (iS'.  aggregata,  H.D.  ^  J.H.M.). 
E,  virgatay  Siabi.  \ 

BMtavd  MahogAoy  {E,  paientinervis,  R.T  JH).. 
E.  apietUata,  R.T.B.  ^  B.G>.S. 
Citron^scented  Gum  (E.  aiiriodbra.  Hook.)* 
Lemon-scented  Ironbark  (E.  staigeriana). 

"  •  Oils  at  present  being  (fistfUed  in  Nevr  South  Wolcj. 

2  B 
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The  result  of  all  this  inyestigation  has  shown  that  the  constituents  of 
these  oils  are  somewhat  numerous,  but  many  of  them  are  identical  with 
substances  occurring  in  commerce  and  obtainable  from  other  sourcesy  so 
that  the  extraction  of  these  is  governed  by  the  ordinary  rules  of  supply 
and  demand. 

Besides  those  indicated  and  not  yet  determined,  Eucalyptus  oils  oontain 
the  following  constituents,  many  of  which  are  the  outcome  of  the  research 
at  the  Technological  Museum  : — 

Eucalyptol  

Eudesmol... 

Geraniol  ... 

Methyl  alcohol     ...  

Ethyl  alcohol       

Isobutyl  alcohol 

Amyl  alcohol       

Aromadendral     

Citral        

Citronellal  

Butaldehyde 
Valeraldehyde 

Piperitone  (Peppermint  constituent) 

Geranyl  acetate  ... 
Amyl  eudesmate  ... 
Valeric  acid  ester 
Acetic  acid  ester... 

Acetic  acid  (free)  

Endeomic  acid 

Aromadendrene  ... 

Pinene  (both  deitro-  and  laevo-rotatory  \ 

Phellandrene       >Terpenes. 

Limonene...  ) 

Cymene Alkyl-benzene. 

The  above  are  found  in  the  oils  of  the  species  in  varying  amounts, 
individually  occurring  more  abundantly  in  some  oils  than  in  others,  so 
that  it  is  pow  known  from  which  investigated  species  of  Eucalyptus  any 
constituent  required  can  be  most  readily  obtained,  particularly  as  the 
constituents  peculiar  to  the  oil  of  identical  species*  are  comparativelT 
constant.  It  would,  however,  often  be  difficult  to  say  whether  a  particular 
constituent  was  present  in  any  particular  oil  or  not,  and  it  is  possible 
that  many  do  occur  in  some  of  the  oils  in  which  they  have  not  yet  been 
detected.  Esters  appear  to  be  present  in  all  Eucalyptus  oils,  varying  in 
amount  from  traces  up  to  75  per  cent,  of  Geranyl-acetate  as  a  maximum. 
Phellandrene  is  the  principal  constituent  in  the  oils  of  several  species. 
Pinene  occurs  in  the  oils  of  some  species  in  such  abundance  that  the 
product  is  practically  an  oil  of  turpentine ;  so  that  it  does  not  necessarily 
follow  that  oils  containing  no  Phellandrene  are  better  than  those  in  whic^ 
it  is  found.  A  few  species  contain  the  peppermint  constituent  in  quantity, 
and  at  certain  times  of  the  year  the  oil  of  E,  dives  would  give  a  compara- 
tively large  fraction  rich  in  this  constituent,  which  fraction  might  be 
considered  as  a  terpeneless  oil ;  and  if  this  peppermint  constituent  is 
eventually  found  to  be  of  medicinal  value,  the  oil  could  be  supplied 
commercially  as  such,  and  in  any  quantity. 
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Eucalyptus  trees  are  so  abundant  in  Australia  that  the  supply  of  the 
various  types  of  Eucalyptus  oils  may  be  considered  practically  unlimited, 
whether  required  for  medical  or  for  manufacturing  purposes ;  but  owing 
to  the  numerous  constituents  the  extraction  of  the  oil  requires  to  be 
intelligently  performed,  and  if  the  production  be  governed  by  scientific 
investigation,  then  the  oil  should  be  comparatively  constant,  and 
practically  of  a  uniform  quality. 

Of  the  twenty-four  distinct  constituents  above  enumerated,  many  occur 
only  in  small  quantity,  whilst  others  occur  only  in  one  or  two  species. 
Others  again  are  necessarily  removed  in  the  process  of  rectification,  as 
they  boil  at  low  temperatures,  or  they  are  of  so  irritating  a  quality  that 
they  could  not  possibly  be  administered  medicinally. 

Eucalyptol, — This  substance  has  always  been  considered  the  principal 
medicinal  constituent  of  Eucalyptus  oils,  and  being  the  first  isolated  has 
received  much  attention  at  the  hands  of  the  chemist  and  pharmacist. 

Pure  eucalyptol  or  cineol,  CioHigO,  is  identical  with  cajuputol,  and  has 
recently  been  found,  by  Baker  and  Smith,  Proc.  Roy.  Soc.,  N.S.W.,  1906, 
also  to  occur  (55  per  cent.)  in  the  oil  of  Melaleuca  thymifolia,  Sm.,  a 
small  shrub  of  the  Tea-tree  family  occurring  plentifully  around  Port 
Jacksoil  on  moist  ground. 

It  is  a  colourless  liquid,  with  characteristic  odour,  and  occurs  in  most 
of  the  oils  of  the  species.  It  has  a  specific  gravity  of  0*927,  and  boils  at 
176  degrees  C,  it  forms  a  crystalline  compound  with  phosphoric  acid, 
and  this  reaction  is  the  method  mostly  employed  for  the  detection  and 
determination  of  this  constituent  in  Eucalyptus  oils. 

To  pass  the  British  Pharmacopoeia  test,  an  oil  must  have  a  specific 
gravity  of  0'91  to  0*93,  and  should  become  solid  on  addition  of  phosphoric 
acid,  the  medicinal  value  of  oils  being  thus  determined  by  the  amount  of 
eucalyptol  they  contain. 

.  Eudesmol. — This  substance  was  first  discovered  by  Baker  and  Smith  in 
the  oil  of  the  Sydney  Peppermint  (E,  piperita^  Sm.),  the  species  from 
which  the  first  Eucalyptus  oil  was  ever  obtained,  as  recorded  in  White's 
Voyages  (1789). 

It  was  afterwards  found  to  occur  in  great  quantity  in  the  oils  of 
E,  virgata,  Sieb.,  and  E,  camphora,  R.T.B.,  and  in  less  amount  in  the 
oils  of  E,  macrorrhyncha,  F.v.M.,  E.  Smithii,  R.T.B.,  E,  globulus, 
LabilL,  &c. 

Dr.  Cuthbert  Hall  tested  its  bactericidal  properties  by  dissolving  it  in 
Eucalyptol  and  Piperitone,  and  found  it  to  slightly  increase  the  activity 
of  these,  but  not  to  any  marked  extent, — for  example,  10  per  cent, 
eudesmol  dissolved  in  Piperitone  was  fatal  to  Bacillus  Coli  Communis  in 
thirty  minutes,  whereas  Piperitone  itself  requires  forty  minutes. 

Geranoil, — So  far,  this  valuable  constituent,  which  comprises  the  greater 
portion  of  the  Rose  oil  (Otto  of  Roses)  of  commerce,  has  only  been  found 
in  one  of  the  Eucalyptus,  viz.,  E,  Macarthuri,  H.D.  et  J.H.M.  (Paddy's 
River.  Box  or  Camden  Woollybutt).  The  yield  of  oil  from  this  species  ia 
'112,  or  1  lb.  2  oz.  from  1,000  lb.  of  leaves,  which  was  found  to  contain 
over  60  per  cent,  of  geranyl-acetate  when  distilled  in  October,  over  63  per 
cent,  in  December,  and  75  per  cent,  in  September. 

The  price  of  this  oil  in  the  European  market  varies  from  10s.  to  15s. 
per  lb. 

Aromadendral. — This  aldehyde,  which  was  discovered  by  Mr.  H.  G. 
Smith,  is  found  to  occur  in  many  Eucalyptus  oils,  but  more  abundantly  in 
the  Eucalypts  known  as  '*  Boxes." 
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lt»i§  yellowish  in  tint,  very  mobile,  with  a  rather  disagreeable  persistent 
«dour,  though  sonae  consider  it  not  unj^leasaiit,  and  its  odour  is  marked 
^hen  mixed  in  the  oil.     It  is  strongly  U&vo-rotary. 

It  is  suspected  that  the  natural  eucalyptol  in  Eucalyptus  oils  is  in  some 
way  due  to  the  presence  of  this  aldehyde,  as  all  the  oils  containing  it  are, 
when  rectified,  more  or  less  tinted  yellow,  and  usually  contain  more  or 
less  eucalyptol ;  and,  perhaps,  also,  the  yellowish  tint  of  those  oils  richest 
in  ^euealyptol  is  also  traceable  to  the  original  preseilce  of  -ar<miadendral. 

Dr.'Guthbert  Hall  (Sydney  University)  states  that,  of  the  five  aldehydes 
in  'Bucalyptus  oils,  this  is  the  most  important  as  regards  action  on 
l>acteria ;  of  the  others,  citral  only  occurs  in  small  quantity  in  the  oils  of 
one  or  two  species,  citron ellal  makes  up  the  greater  part  of  the  oil  of 
apecies  E,  citriodora,  Hook.,  while  butaldehyde  and  valeraldehyde  are  too 
iroitating  to  the  bronchial  mucous  Jiiembrane  to  be  of  any  use  for 
jkdminiatering  medicinally. 

It  was  found  by  this  investigation  to  destroy  the  Bacterium 
dtiiphyloooocus  in  fifteen  minutes,  and  Bacillus  Coli  Communis  in  ten 
minutes,  thus  proving  that  the  presence  of  this  constituent  in  the  oils 
4^  the  "  Boxes  "  largely  increases  their  bactericidal  powers. 

Ciiral. — Only  one  Eucalyptus  yielded  this  constituent  in  any  quantity, 
•54.,  E.  Staigeriana,  F.v.M.,  a  tree  with  quite  a  restricted  distribution  in 
<(^ueen^and. 

"This  substance  is  of  very  frequent  and  extensive  occurrence  in  essential 
^ils,  and  gives  the  characteristic  odour  to  lemon  oils  and  oils  having  a 
leinon-like  and  verbena  aroma,  such  as  the  oil  of  the  Lemon  Grass  of 
India  and  lemons.  It  is  one  of  the  most  highly  valued  of  Eucalyptus 
constituents,  and  is  largely  used  in  perfumery. 

CUronellal, — This  constituent  occurs  only  in  a  lew  '^^eoies,  but  mast 
plentifully  in  the  oil  of  E,  citriodora.  Hook.  This  oil,  which  is  largely 
««traeted  in  Queensland  at  Rockhampton,  where  that  particular  species 
is  iibu&dant,  is  much  used  as  a  perfume  for  soap. 

Piperitone. — The  group  of  Eucalypts  conunonly  known  as  Peppermints 
was  so  named  on  account  of  the  marked  peppermint  odour  of  the  leaves. 
^^  substance  giving  this  odour  occurs  in  many  species,  and  has  been 
named  Piperitone ;  and  should  this  body  become  of  industrial  and  thera- 
jpeutical  value,  the  supply  is  almost  unlimited  as  the  highest  yield  of  oil 
over  other  species  of  the  genus  occurs  in  the  Peppermint. 

When  plaqed  on  the  tongue,  it  has  a  hot  and  pungent  effect,  and  when 
swallowed  has  a  stimulating  and  carminative  e&ect.  It  is  undoubtedly 
useful  in  influenza,  and  possibly  so  in  acute  coryza.  Baker  and  Smith 
affirm  that,  as  far  as  their  empirical  knowledge  goes,  it  is  more  efficacious 
in  cases  of  influenza  than  eucalyptol. 

The  terpene  Eucalyptus  oils  like  E.  dives  are  coming  into  demand,  and 
orders  have  recently  been  given  in  London  for  f>  and  10  ton  lots,  so  that 
the  wish  expressed  in  the  preface  by  Baker  and  Smil3i,  in  their  "  Research 
on  the  Eucalypts  and  their  Essential  Oils" — "We  look  forward  to  the 
time  when  science  shall  discover  new  commercial  openings'  for  these  oils ; 
and  in  the  increased  demand  that  will  then  necessarily  arise.  New  South 
Wales  will  secure  her  share  of  the  production  " — -is  about  to  be  realised. 

Dr.  Cuthbert  Hall's  experiments  show  that  the  bactericidal  properties 
of  Piperitone  are  well  marked,  Bachillus  Coli  Conmiunis  being  killed  in 
forty  minutes  and  Staphylococcus  in  four  hours. 

Aromadendrene . — This  substance  occurs  in  almost  all  Etioalyptus  oik, 
and  is  of  equal  bactericidal  nature  to  Piperitone. 
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Pinenes  of  Eucalyptun  Otis. — Some  "few  years  ago  the  ^ew  South  ^ales 
Encalyptus  oils  were  discredited  in  the  London  markets,  owing,  as  it  was 
stated,  to  their  being  sophisticated  with  oil  of  turpentine.  Recent 
aoientific  research  has  satisfactorily  demonstrated  that  such  is  not  the 
case,  and  that  the  pinenes  present  in  these  oils  were  Idie  actual  product 
of  the  trees  from  which  the  oil  was  obtained.  The  presence  of  a  turpentine 
constituent  in  the  oil  of  E,  globulus,  Labill.,  was  discovered  by  a  French 
chemist  as  far  back  as  1870,  and  other  continental  chemists  have  verified 
this  discovery. 

It  wa«  not,  however,  till  a  research  was  undertaken  here,  in  -the  home 
•of  the  Bucalypts,  that  it  was  found  that  from  some  of  the  species  a  very 
^»ir  oil  of  turpentine  can  be  obtained,  corresponding  'to  either  the 
Amerioan  or  French  varieties,  and  it  thus  becomes  impossible  to  determine 
whether  a  Euoalyptue  oil  has  been  adulterated  with  commercial  oil  of 
terpentine  or  not. 

As  these  pinene  oils  obtainable  from  E,  dextropinea,  R.T.S.,  and 
E.  laevopinea  do  not  meet  the  present  requirements  of  the  British  Phar- 
macopoeia for  medicinal  Eucalyptus  oils,  they  should  only  be  sold  for 
what  they  are,  namely.  Eucalyptus  turpentine  oils. 

In  these  oils,  however,  New  South  Wales  has  a  reserve  of  turpentine  oils 
yet  un worked. 

Dr.  Cuthbert  Hall's  investigations  proved  that  dextropinene  was  the 
better  bactericide  of  the  two. 

Phellandrc7ie, — This  terpene  of  Eucalyptus  oils  is  found  in  large  quanti- 
ties in  some  of  the  species  of  Eucalyptus,  mostly  E,  dives,  Schau.,  and 
E,  amygdalina,  Labill.,  and  cognate  species. 

This  substance  is  rigorously  excluded  from  Eucalyptus  oils  by  the 
Pharmacopoeia  test,  being  the  reputed  cause  of  the  coughing  when  inhaling 
these  oils.  Dr.  Cuthbert  Hall  disputes  this,  and  at  the  same  time  gives 
it  a  high  rank  as  a  bactericide. 

Conclusion. 

Much  research  work  yet  remains  to  be  done  before  our  knowledge  of  the 
pharmacology  and  therapeutics  of  Eucalyptus  oil  is  complete. 

It  has  been  strongly  reconmiended  for  surgical  dressing,  owing  to  its 
antiseptic  properties,  and  it  has  been  used  with  success  in  a  variety  of 
conditions,  such  as  diphtheria  and  laryngeal  diseases,  as  a  rubefacient. 
The  inhalation  of  Eucalyptus  vapour  has  also  proved  efficacious  in  the 
treatment  of  diphtheria,  scarlet  fever,  whooping-cough,  and  influenza.  It 
iias  also  been  used  as  a  remedy  for  typhoid,  cancer,  and  erysipelas  with 
£ome  measure  of  success. 

It  can  be  used  in  perfumery,  carbolic  soap-making,  disinfectant,  kc.y 
And  the  bye-products  of  oil  distillation  present  an  untouched  field  of 
industry. 

Now  that  the  supply  is  assured,  and  distillers  have  come  to  recognise 
the  value  of  keeping  the  oils  of  the  various  species  distinct,  there  should 
be  a  great  conmiercial  future  for  these  oils,  whose  utilisation  in  the 
numerous  branches  of  trade  and  industry  are  almost  endless. 

Kings. 

This  is  the  name  given  to  a  product  of  the  Eucalyptus  trees.  It  occurs 
as  an  exudation  on  the  bark,  or  in  veins  in  the  timber  itself.  It  is  red 
in  colour,  and  consolidates  on  exposure  to  the  air,  and  is  found  in  almost 
every  species  of  the  genus.     Its  chief  use  at  present  is  for  tinctures,  and 
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the  best  kino  for  this  purpose  is  that  obtained  from  the  Red  Gum 
(E.  calophylla,  R.Br.),  from  Western  Australia,  as  it  shows  no  tendency 
to  gelatinise  when  so  prepared. 

Should  chemistry  succeed  in  discovering  new  avenues  of  industry  for 
these  substances,  the  supply  is  almost  unlimited.  They  can  also  be  uaed 
for  tanning  purposes. 

Dtes. 

One  important  yellow  dye  has  been  obtained  from  the  leaves  of 
Eucalyptus,  and  has  been  given  the  name  of  Myrticolorin.  It  is  almost 
identical  with  Quercitrin,  the  yellow  dye  made  from  QuereuB  tinctorioy 
B.,  of  North  America,  and,  although  brought  directly  under  the  notice  of 
manufacturers  in  Europe,  has  not  yet  become  a  commercial  conmiodity. 

Both  aromadendrin  and  Eucalyptus  kinos  can  also  be  used  as  dye 
substances. 
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THE  VITICULTURAL  INDUSTRY. 

(By  M.  Blunno,  VUkuHural  Experit  DepaHmtnt  of  Agriculture.) 

The  gradual  decrease  in  the  imports  of  foreign  wines  into  this  State  is 
proof  of  the  progress  of  the  viticultural  industry,  and  of  the  increasing 
favour  which  the  wines  of  New  South  Wales  find  on  the  local  market.  A 
better  system  of  distribution  would  certainly  increase  the  local  consump- 
tion, and  a  better  organisation,  aided  by  more  capital,  would  foster  the 
export  trade  to  the  United  Kingdom,  where  the  wines  of  this  country  have 
already  received  unstinted  praise.  In  some  cases  the  agents  of  London 
wine  merchants  dealing  specially  in  Australian  wines  pay  periodical  visits 
to  this  State  in  order  to  buy  for  English  firms.  The  position  occupied 
by  Australia  in  the  exports  to  that  country  is  very  satisfactory,  taking 
into  consideration  the  difficulty  of  competing  with  countries  like  France, 
Spain,  and  Portugal,  which  produce  wines  of  long  and  world-wide  reputa- 
tion, and  where  old  firms  with  capital,  long  experience,  and  old  connec- 
tions strive  to  keep  their  position  on  the  richest  market  of  the  world. 
Australia,  as  a  whole,  occupies  the  fifth  place  among  the  wine-exporting 
countries  to  the  United  Kingdom.     These  are  the  figures  for  1906 : — 

gttllOM. 

France  4,104,551 

Portugal   3,700,018 

Spain 2,790.696 

Netherlands 838,738 

Australia 626,620 

Comparing  the  actual  acreage  under  vines  with  the  area  of  land  suitable 
for  vine-growing,  the  potentiality  of  this  country  to  become  the  "  OBnotria 
of  the  Antipodes  "  is  easily  borne  out.  New  South  Wales,  for  its  climate, 
produces  a  variety  of  wines  ranging  from  the  lightest  clarets,  or  wines  of 
the  Hock  type,  to  the  heaviest  wines  for  blending  purposes  and  dessert 
wines,  such  as  those  of  the  Port,  Sherry,  Madeira,  and  Muscat  types.  On 
the  Hawkesbury  River  and  in  various  parts  of  the  counties  of  Cumberland 
and  Camden,  on  the  Hunter  and  Williams  Rivers,  on  the  Paterson,  in  the 
Inverell  district,  on  the  Lachlan  River,  and  round  Mudgee,  the  light  table- 
wines,  white  and  red,  are  produced.  In  the  Corowa  and  Albury  districts, 
and  round  Wagga  and  Junee,  wines  of  a  different  class  are  grown,  which 
are  characterised  by  their  alcoholic  strength,  their  richness  in  colouring 
and  other  extractive  matters,  by  their  tannin,  and  their  high  proportion 
of  mineral  constituents.  The  best  wines  from  Corowa  and  Albury,  and 
some  of  the  more  full-bodied  wines,  red  or  white,  from  the  other  districts, 
are  principally  exported  to  England,  where  they  are  in  great  demand, 
and  are  sold  mostly  under  the  name  of  "  Australian  Burgundy."  These 
wines,  when  properly  looked  after  in  suitable  cellars,  handled  by  expert 
oellarmen,  and  well  matured,  are  good  vins  de  rdti^  and  a  most  suitable 
beverage  in  the  climate  of  the  British  Isles.  In  the  same  districts  we  find 
that  wines  of  the  Port,  Sherry,  and  Madeira  class  can  attain  excellence, 
and  many  of  them  are  really  very  similar  to  the  original  types.  There  is 
a  good  trade  in  them,  especially  for  local  consumption.  The  Muscats  pro- 
duced in  the  same  parts  of  the  State  are  delicious  for  their  aroma,  for 
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their  lusoiousness,  and  for  the  proportion  between  alcohol,  extract,  and 
grape  sugar.  Their  tawny  or  gold-yellow  tint,  bright,  showing  flashes  of 
refracted  light,  is  most  inviting  to  the  eye,  while  their  penetrating  flayour 
tickles  the  olfactory  organs  and  disposes  the  palate  to  a  Lucullian  feast. 
A  good  trade  is.  carried  on  in  Muscat  wines,  and  white,  sweet  wines  in 
general.  These  are  a  class  in  themselves,  and  are  known  in  the  jargon  of 
the  wine  trade  as  ''  Ladies'  Wines,''  because  they  are  preferred  by  ladies 
for  their  aroma  and  sweetness.  The  light  wines,  whetiier  white  or  red, 
vtns  ordinairesy  are  grown  in  the  colder  districts,  or  in  those  where  a 
heavier  rainfall  throughout  the  vegetation  period  prevents  the  concentra- 
tion of  the  juice  such  as  is  required  for  the  production  of  the  heavier  and 
richer  wines.  These  lighter  wines  are  preferred  by  the  real  wine-drinken, 
who  are  represented  principally  by  the  foreign  population  of  the  State. 
These  people,  used  to  wine  as  an  ordinary  beverage  with  their  meate,  keep 
up  their  national'  habit  in  Australia.  Under  this  mild  climate,  tlkey 
prefer  a  lighter  wine  than  the  Burgundy  or  Pbrt  types,  and  therefiors 
clarets  and  white  wines  of  the  Hock  and  Chablis  o&ss  are  much  soitg&t 
after  by  them.  The  native  Australian  is  albo  gradually  tidung  to  than; 
and  it  is  a  good  sign  that  the  Ibng-standing  prejudice  against  the  wtlnes  of 
this  continent  is  disappearing. 

The^  following  are  a  few  dsX&.  from  tha  Ghemical  analyais  of  some  Ne« 
South.  Wales  wines :  — 


Kftaie  Q»Wln«a 


iUoQbol 
percent. 

bf  VolOBM^ 


Spirit 

PRMf 

Oeroent. 


Ektncihw 


per  ceo  t. 


per  oent. 


Addity     .^'^■■' 
pevmiL..  "1^**   wfe-^ 
Sulphuric]  P^S^ 
Acid.  ■**•• 


Sweet  Wines. 


1  Sweet  White... 

19-68 

.^M 

3-84 

6-16 

2  Port 

19-96 
18-25 

34-0 
.30-9 

4-4 
5*4T 

613 
8*28 

3  Sweet  Red' 

4SwieetWhite... 

1512 

26-0 

3*94 



ff  Sweet  ]ltod> 

17-87 

29-4 

5*80 

...... 

6  Sw«rt Whtte... 

17-92 

39r4 

6-8L 

...... 





7Sw«HBed 

20-69 

36-1 

2-9     . 

- 

...^^ 

8  Sweet  HmI 

2071 

353 

5-48 

9  Sweet  White... 

1717 

291 

326 

10  Sweet  Red 

16-36 

27*7 

' 

4^1 



Ih  POEfc 

1984 
210 

36^7 
35:8 

3r28 
404 

5^43 
5-30 

-209 

2r5. 
2-1 

....^ 

laSivMstRed 

13,  Sweet  White... 

18-48 

31-3. 

3*40 

512 

•272 

20 

U  Sweet  Red 

16-61 

280 

4-30 

4-22 

•284 

.TO 

T5  Sweet  Sherry... 

\%m 

32*1 

2-46 

6-97* 

•37* 

y* 

iaMhses4?  

]8r08i 

.^-4 

3-86 

8^71 

•284 

2-* 

.^..... 

17  Ptot....^ 

18'3§. 

31-2 

3^90 

6:75* 

291 

2r4 

w.... 

18  Port ^ 

18-34 

.31-2 

4-24 

9-04 

•284 

2-3. 

.....^ 

1%  Muscat   

18-54 

314 

4-53 

8-26 

•42r 

2^ 

20  Sweet  Wbibr... 

23-4' 

40^3 

2-98 

4'75 

•2M 

V^ 

a  Sweet  White... 

16-64 

28r3 

'.     3-28 

MTJ 

•26li 

3r0 

-mst 

82  Port. 

14-68> 
17-64 
15-85 
16-64 

24-8" 
30*0 
26-8 
»2 

3^97 
3-36 
3-34 
2-3 

11-69 
7-5 
4-37 
2-38 

186 
-275 
•26L 
•22 

a-6. 

2-6 
S^O- 
2*» 

23  Poet. 

ai  Port 

-oor 

25  Sweet  White... 

•009V 

2S  Btort 

17-94 

39*5 

3^ 

5-16 

-296 

2-16 

.^..» 

m  SwflNlt White... 

18^24 

39-9 

2*98. 

4-12 

•2011 

214 

••>•*«- 

28  Sweet  White... 

1874 

317 

2*7 

5-3X 

•233 

a-02 

-.--,.. 

29  Sweet  White... 

16-94 

4-36 

5-94 

332 

ro 

30  Port 

17-44 
17-94 
18-44 

30-5= 
3i-3. 

4-2 

5^64 

4rI0« 

5-73 
7-16 
6-4 

-394 
^299 

1-5 

31  MMleira 

32  Poiit ..«. 
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liMiie  of  Wtoe. 


Abnhito 

Alcohol 

percent 

by     • 


Spirit 

Praof 

par  cent. 


Eztivetive 
JUUera 

percent. 


percent. 


percent. 


Fixed 

Acidity 

permiL,  as 

8«llphtirio 

Acid. 


ingraramee 
perHtre, 


DbT  WllTBS. 


33  Burgundy 
91  CUiret 

35  Riesting .. 

36  Madaim  . 

37  Claret 

38  Burgundy 

39  Claret 

40  Claret 

41  Claret  .... 

42  Claret 

43  Hock  

44  Hock  

46  Sherry     .. 

46  Madeira  .. 

47  Sherry 

48  Sherry 


15^ 

25-8 

2-488 

t)-44 

•258 

2-47 

12-7 

28-1 

2-51 

6-26 

-270 

2-94 

14-74 

24^ 

2'0t4 

-184 

3-2 

14*84 

24-4 

2-147 

•«. ... 

188 

3-2 

13-71 

231 

2-55 

0-6 

-311 

30 

15-77 

26-7 

2-4 

0-7 

'308 

2-6 

11-87 

20^0 

2-S8 

•260 

3-3 

12-78 

21-6 

245 

•232 

2-9 

15-07 

25-4 

2-85 

0-22 

•246 

2-3 

12-5 

21-0 

2-81 

0-16 

-297 

8-1 

13-8-2 

21-3 

1-99 

, 

•180 

2-7 

11-86 

19-9 

2-1 

..••• 

-188 

2-5 

21-0 

35-8 

2-74 

0143 

•246 

28 

18-78 

31-8 

2-710 

0-185 

•216 

2-02 

19-08 

32-3 

3-46 

0120 

•223 

2-3 

17-24 

29-2 

3-27 

0182 

•300 

2-2 

•00088 
*6W2 

-0014 


Visitors  to  some  -of  the  wine-growing  districts  of  this  State  will  find 
some  grand  scenery  among  the  vine-clad  hills,  where  the  light  emerald- 
green  of  the  vineyards  forms  a  harmonious  contrast  with  the  sombreness 
of  the  Australian  bush.  The  hill-tops  are  dotted  with  prettTp  homesteads, 
towering  over  the  straight  rows  of  vines,  which  form  like  a  succession  of 
walls  of  entwined  sprigs,  trembling  and  murmuring  at  the  kiss  of  the 
breeze. 

During  the  last  twenty  years  science  has  contributed  to  the  progress  of 
the  viticultural  industry  thtoughout  the  world.  A  better  knowledge  of 
plant  pathology  has  helped  to  overcome  many  new  parasites  which  at  the 
outset  threatened  viticulture  with  extinction.  Agricultural  chemistry  has 
taught  how  to  maintain  the  fertility  of  a  vineyard  and  how  to  increase  it 
without  a  falling-off  in  the  quality  of  the  product.  Educational  establish- 
ments have  been  created  alongside  experimental  stations  (and  a  generation 
of  scientific  experts  produced),  which  exercised  and  exercise  a  multiform 
activity  in  the  industry  and  in  the  propaganda  of  modern  knowledge. 
Some  of  the  highest  intelligences,  with  Pasteur  leading,  have  devoted  their 
attention  to  viticultural  questions.  With  the  assistance  of  biology  and 
bacteriology,  wine-making  has  been  lifted  to  a  level  which  was  not  dreamt 
of  thirty-five  years  ago.  The  theory  of  fermentation  being  explained,  the 
agents  of  vine  diseases  being  discovered,  the  real  factors  of  effects  until 
then  unexplained  being  brought  to  light,  wine-making,  or  oenology,  as  it 
is  more  properly  called,  was  able  to  rid  itself  of  the  old  rule-of- thumb 
practices,  to  shake  off  the  shackles  of  empiricism,  and  to  rise  to  the  dignity 
of  technology  founded  on  science. 

Although  Australia  is  so  far  removed  from  the  seats  of  European 
learning,  where  all  the  progress  in  connection  with  viticulture  has  been 
made,  yet  up-to-date  notions  have  gradually  reached  this  continent  through 
the  enlightened  action  of  the  Government  in  securing  the  services  of  three 
or  four  scientific  experts.  Viticultural  pioneers  did  arrive  thirty  or  forty 
years  ago  from  Europe,  especially  from  Germany,  but  they  left  their 
fatherland  before  science  had  done  so  much  for  the  industry,  and,  there- 
fore, particularly  in  the  matter  of  wine-making,  they  did  not  bring  with 
them  that  wide  knowledge  which  is  necessary  when  starting  an  agricultural 
enterprise  in  a  new  country  with  a  totally  different  climate. 
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Since  the  last  influx,  of  European  immigrants,  hardly  any  European 
vigneron  has  settled  in  this  country,  and  truly  the  expansion  of  the 
industry  has  been  mainly  due  to  the  enterprise  of  young  Australians,  who, 
haying  most  of  them  started  with  modest  means,  have  found  the  industry 
profitable,  and  have  generally  extended  their  vineyards.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  the  encouragement  that  it  is  intended  to  give  European  agriculturists 
and  agricultural  labourers  to  come  to  our  shores  will  soon  bring  a  class  of 
viticultural  settlers  for  the  development  of  the  vine-growing  industry. 
The  English  market  can  take  ten  times  more  wine  than  at  present  exported 
thereto,  while  the  Eastern  markets  are  also  full  of  possibilities  for  a  brisk 
export  trade.  Further  still,  an  influx  of  European  inmiigrants  will  bring 
to  New  South  Wales  a  number  of  people  whose  national  beverage  is  wine, 
and  the  local  demand  will  increase  accordingly. 

Intending  vine-growers  will  find  here  everything  required  to  make  a 
proper  start : — 

Italians  will  find  their  pet  varieties — 

Trebbiano, 
San  Giovese, 
Malvasia, 
CftDaiolo, 
Mammolo. 

Frenchmen  will  feel  quite  at  home  with  their — 

Svrah  (Syn.  Red  Hermitage), 

Malbeck, 

Verdot, 

Cabernet, 

Mataro  (Syn.  Black  Spanish-Lambmsqaat), 

Aramon, 

Blanquette, 

Pinot  noir  (Black  Cluster), 

Pinot  blanc, 

Muscat  de  Frontignac, 

Gouaia,  and  others. 

Spaniards  will  delight  in  their — 
Verdehlo. 

and  Germans  and  Hungarians  in  their — 
Riesling  and  Tokay  (Syn.  Funnint). 

The  table-grape  industry  is  one  of  the  most  flourishing  in  this  State, 
and  hundreds  of  families  live  easily  on  a  vineyard  of  4  or  6  acres  by 
growing  grapes  for  dessert.  Three  tons  of  good  fruit  per  acre  is  an 
ordinary  yield,  which  means  a  net  profit  varying  from  £40  to  £60  per 
acre.  An  acreage  as  small  as  that  mentioned  hardly  requires  the  employ- 
ment of  outside  hands,  the  father  and  a  grown-up  son  being  quite 
sufficient  to  cultivate,  prune,  dress,  spray  the  vines,  pick  the  grapes, 
pack  and  market  them.  Growers  who  have  the  foresight  to  plant  very 
early  and  very  late  varieties  realise  still  higher  profits,  as  they  avoid 
the  time  of  glut  for  selling  their  crop. 

The  soil  for  vine-growing  need  not  be  of  the  best,  indeed,  the  vine  is 
not  a  bit  exacting  in  matter  of  ground;  and  there  are  splendid  vines 
a  few  miles  from  Sydney  growing  in  soils  which  have  proved  refractory 
to  any  other  cultivation. 
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The  principal  yarieties  grown  are  the — 

Black  Hambtii|r  (Syn.  Frankental), 
Black  Muscat  Hamburg, 
White  Sherry, 
Doradillo ; 

and,  although  not  so  eztensiyely,  also  the — 

Black  Priooe, 

Chasaelaa, 

Centeimial, 

Lady  Downers  Seedling, 

Mrs.  Prince's  Black  Muscat, 

Wax  Waltham  Cross, 

Duke  of  Buccleogh, 

Gros  Colmao, 

Black  Morocco,  ^ 

Gordo  Blanco, 

Royal  Ascot, 

Baria,  and  others. 

The  raisin  and  currant  industry  is  also  very  profitable,  and  the 
Gordo  Blanco,  the  Sultana,  the  Thompson's  seedless,  and  the  yarious 
kinds  of  currants  grow  luxuriantly  under  this  climate,  producing  a  crop 
that,  when  dried,  need  fear  no  competition  with  the  imported  article. 
The  local  consumption  is  great,  and  this  State  is  still  dependent  on  Asia 
Minor,  although  it  would  be  possible  to  grow  within  the  State,  not  only 
enough  to  meet  the  local  demand,  but  a  surplus  for  export. 

In  Australia  yines  are  planted  wide  apart,  from  6  to  8  feet  each  way, 
to  allow  of  the  tillage  being  done  by  machinery;  as  there  is  not  a  vineyard 
in  which,  whenever  possible,  machine  labour  is  not  substituted  for  hand. 
Land  being  cheap,  and  there  being  plenty  of  it,  the  distance  between  the 
rows  and  between  vine  and  vine  in  the  same  row  is  far  greater  than  the 
average  distance  adopted  in  Europe.  Each  individual  plant,  therefore, 
grows  very  strong,  and  the  yield  per  acre  in  quantity  and  quality  is  quite 
up  to  the  standard  of  European  vineyards.  The  cost  of  production  is  low, 
because  all  the  working  of  the  soil  is  done  by  horses,  and  because  very 
little  treatment  with  fungicide  and  insecticides  is  required.  There  are 
very  few  fungi  and  insect  pests  to  guard  or  fight  against,  and  the  oTdium 
and  anthracnose  make  only  occasional  visitations.  There  is  a  sort  of 
Rhynchites  (Horthorrhinus  Klugii)  which  occurs  at  intervals;  but  it  does 
very  little  harm  indeed,  and  only  affects  a  small  patch  or  two  in  a  vine- 
yard. The  vine-borer  does  very  little  damage,  so  also  do  the  white  ants 
(termites).  I  have  mentioned  the  existence  of  these  pests  merely  to  give 
a  true  idea  of  what  intending  settlers  may  expect  to  find,  as  I  would  have 
been  perfectly  justified  in  not  mentioning  them  at  all  on  account  of  the 
very  slight  damage  they  do. 

Hailstorms  are  hardly  known  in  this  continent,  nor  are  late  frosts. 
During  the  last  ten  years  of  my  Australian  experience  as  Viticultural 
Expert  to  the  State  Government,  I  have  been  intimately  connected  with 
the  industry,  and  I  have  known  of  only  two  vineyards  which  were  rather 
badly  damaged  by  hailstorms,  and  of  a  few  which  were  affected  by  one 
late  heavy  frost.  Let  now  the  European  grower  compare  the  terrible 
scourges  he  has  to  fight  against  all  the  year  round,  as  well  as  the  frequency 
of  hailstorms  and  spring  frosts  in  his  continent,  and  he  will  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  Australia  is  a  real  paradise. 

The  legislation  regulating  the  distillation  of  wine  by  the  vignerons 
themselves,  bouilleurs  de  cril,  and  the  use  of  spirit  for  the  fortification 
of  wines  of  the  dessert  type,  is  the  most  liberal  I  have  ever  known  to 
exist  anywhere.     Vignerons  can  distil  wines  and  fortify  the  other  wines 
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with  the  spirit  obtained  therefrom  by  paying  Gd..  e«aiAa  du^  p«ix  gftilon 
of  proof  spirit.  Sixpence  is  equivalent  to  63  oentimes  of  French  money; 
1  gallon  is  equal  to  4  litres  55  centilitites ;  and  proof  spiriir  cornsBponds  to 
a  strength  of  5 7' 2 7  per  cent,  by  the  Gay  Leussao  alcoholomatare. 

Good  yiticultural  implements,  as  well  as  cellar  machinery  attd'  casks, 
are  locally  made;  therefore,  any  intending  settler  will  find  everything 
required  to  make  an  immediate  start/.  The  State-  DBpartment^  of  Agri<- 
culture  includes  a  Yiticultural  Branch,  composed  of  a  qualified  expert 
with  European  training  and  long  local  experience,  who  is  ever  ready  to 
assist  beginners  with  his  advice.  This  branch  of  the  Service  inoiudes  also 
an  OBUological  laboratory  for  the  analysis  of  wines.  Stich  analyses  are 
made  not  only  under  the  provisions  of  the  Wine  Adulteration  Ant,  which 
is  intended  to  prevent  wine  sophistication,  but  also  for  the  testing  of 
wines  submitted  by  the  growers  themselves  who  wish  to  be  informed  about 
the  chemical  composition  of  their  wine^  their  palatable  characters,  their 
faults,  and  the  way  to  remedy  them  in  the  future.  The  expert  also  pays 
personal  visits  to  the  vineyards  when  so  requested.  AIL  advioe  given  by 
the  Government  Expert,  and  all  work  done  at  his  laboratory  and  ofBce, 
all  his  personal  Ttisits  to  the  vineyards  ol  private  individuals^  are  free  of 
ohaarge,  the  expenses  being  totally  borne  by  tiie  Grovemment. 

Among  the  varioua  agricultural  experiment  stations  under  the  Depict- 
ment  of  Agidcuitura  there  is  one  speaially  devoted  to  vitioulture,  wheoe 
phyllox^a^insiBtant  vines  are  grown.  From  this»  thauaeodB  of  outtdngs 
and  rootlings  of  the  most  aooreHited  kinds  ai«  yearly  distribiited  to  aXt 
applicants  at  a  very  low  ra^,  with  the  view  both  of  helping  vignerone  to* 
reoonstruot  their  vineyarda  which  have  become  infected  by  this  disease, 
and  also,  to  help  intending  vignerona  to  make  provision  against  any 
possible  outbreak  of  the  sc^ne  plague.  Phyllozer&  has>  Qxistad  in.  thi» 
StAte  for  the  last  twenty  years,  but  owing  to  the  repressive  meaauxes 
tokeJLhj  the  Grovemment. to  check  it,  and  owing  to  the  faot  that  vine^anda 
are  generally  soattered  and  not  contiguous,  this  pest  has  done,  far  lata 
harm^  than  in  Europe  during  the  same  period  of  time*  There  is  any 
amaufit  of  land  yet  available  for  vitioultural  purposes.  in>  this  State,,  and 
new  settlara  could  therefore  choose  their  sites  in  districts  far  r^no^sd 
from  the^  seats<  of  phylloxera  infection,  where  they  could  plairt  the 
ondinavy  vinos  and.}4t  be  quite  safe  from,  any  oontagion*. 
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METEOROLOGY. 

{By  H.  A,  ^nU,  F.R.  Met.  3oe.,  CommonvKaUh  Vttwrdogiti.y 

HoTB.— For  the  conTenienoe  of  the  genend  reader  it  ham  been  t^imght-  desirable  tb  gi^ 
at  the  cloee  of  this  ohttpter  »  glosMory  of  the  ohdef  tachsical  tense  oontatned  thereiiu 
It  it  to  be  regretted  that  w^aad  fmnld  not  peroMtof  the  ineeitiun of  Beverelmapa 
and  diagrams  which  would  have  added  gre&tly  to  the  interest  and  oleamess  of  tb» 
subject-matter. 

The  weather  ol  New  South  Wales  is  determined  chiefly  by  the  antic7«kiBes* 
which  pass  almost  continuously  across  the  face  of  the  continent  from,  west 
to  east;  indeed,  this  movement  is  oharaoterised  by  such  regularity  aa  to 
suggest  that  the  anticyclones  form  a  continuous  belt  round  the  globe.  It 
is  quite  possible,  however,  that  the  land  mass  of  Australia  is  the  agent  by 
which  they  are  detached  from  the  main  high-pressure  stream  and  form 
individual  circulating  bodies  when  approaching  the  continent,  axid  several 
reasons  may  be  adduced  in  support  of  this  theory.  There  is  first  Ui» 
remarkable  fact  that  the  mean  area  of  these  systems  is  nearly  ooi&oid«nt 
with  that  of  Australia,  while,  in  addition,  there  is  frequently  a.  tendency 
for  their  isobars  to  assume  a  similar  contour  to  that  of  the  coast-liae,  thi» 
peculiarity  being  noticeable  at  times  along  the  northern  shores. 

The  explanation  of  the  existence  of  a  high-pressure  belt,  or  gremter^ 
preponderance  of  atmospheric  pressure,   between  latitudes   27   and  37>, 
probably  lies  in  the  fact  that  this  area  is  coincident  with  the  zone  in  whiob 
the  polar  and  equatorial  currents  meet,  and  for  some  time  circulate,  befoxa- 
continuing  their  journey  north  and  south. 

The  easterly  movement  depends,  of  course,  on  the  revolution  of  the- 
globe,  the  varying  rates  being  regulated  by  the  momentum  of  the  air  att  . 
the  equator,  and  the  comparative  inertia  at  the  poles  (it  being  a«oepted 
that  there  is  an  interchange  of  currents  between  the  equator  and  the  polea)^ 
Thus,  when  the  anticyclone  is  travelling  quickly,  its  momentum  haa  been^- 
acquired  in  equatorial  latitudes,  and  conversely  a  retrograde  morement. 
is  the  natural  resultant  in  a  polar  current.    When  stagnation  takes  pUec^. . 
the  inference  is  that  the  polar  and  equatorial  forces  are  balanced. 

A  general  surging  movement  occasionally  takes  place  in  the  atmoephenv 
sometimes  towards,  and  at  other  periods  from  the  equator.    Th%  movement: . 
causes  sudden  and  unexpected  changes  in  the  weather ;  but  the  forees  9010^ 
trolling  it  are  not  clearly  understood.     Probably  these  sadden  displaoe^ 
ments  of  the  air  systems  of  the  continent  are  due  to  thermal  action^ 
resulting  in  expansion  or  contraction   in  the  atmospheric  belta  both  to  • 
the  north  and  south  of  Australia.     When   the  atmospheric  surge  is  Up ^ 
the  south  a  sudden  change  to  heat  is  experienced,  while  an  approxiooation 
to  polar  conditions  is  brought  about  when  the  surging  movement  is  to  the* 
north.     Should  it  be  found  that  this  surging  movement  takes  place  on  both 
sides  of  the  equator,   the  occasional  coincidental  extremes  of   climatic? 
elements  experienced  in  the  northern  and  southern  hemispheres  wouldl 
thereby  be  accounted  for. 

Ctclowes. 

Australia  is  situated  directly  in  the  path  of  the  Great  Southern  hig^ 
pressure  systems,  and  consequently  is  pecnilaarly  free  from  the  visitations  of 
cyclones ;  but  an  oooasional  one  may  reach  the  shores  of  New  South  Wa!*ft 
£xom  the  northteast  tzxqaiot,  gentt^ly  between  the  montiui  ot  May  ud 
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September.  At  other  times  they  may  travel  north  from  the  Antarctic  low- 
pressure  belt^  either  coming  direct  from  the  south  and  developing  their 
greatest  intensity  on  the  seaboard,  or  generating  over  the  Great  Australian 
Bight,  and  travelling  in  a  north-east  direction  from  the  southern  districts 
of  South  Australia,  across  Victoria  and  this  State  to  the  Tasman  Sea. 
Here  they  appear  to  recurve  southwards  and  become  absorbed  in  the  low- 
pressure  zone  whence  they  originated. 

The  monsoonal  disturbances,  or  tongue-shaped  depressions,  are  also  on 
rare  occasions  the  source  of  cyclones.  These  appear  to  form  at  the  end  of 
the  tongues  when  located  over  the  central  part  of  Australia.  During  the 
process  of  development  an  annular  isobar  is  first  noticeable  there,  formed 
by  an  apparent  lateral  contraction  in  the  isobars  some  distance  north  of 
the  end  of  the  tongue.  A  detachment  finally  takes  place,  and  this  becomes 
an  independent  system  forming  inner  rings  of  pressure  or  isobars  as  it 
travels  eastward,  when,  as  with  cyclones  from  the  other  sources  mentioned, 
it  developes  its  most  violent  characteristic  on  reaching  the  coast-line. 
There  are  certain  peculiarities  about  the  formation  of  some  of  our  smaller 
cyclones  which  suggest  that  the  vortices  are  formed  by  a  local  rushing  or 
escape  of  anticyclonic  air  rather  than  that  the  violent  winds  are  caused 
by  the  exhaust  force  of  the  cyclonic  vortex;  in  other  words,  the  cyclone 
appears  to  be  formed  by  the  violent  wind,  instead  of  the  cyclone  causing 
the  wind.  As  an  illustration  :  suppose  the  anticyclone  to  be  a  vast  cir- 
culating body  of  watejr,  enclosed  by  a  circular-shaped  dam,  and  let  u 
tangent  cut  or  outlet  be  made  on  the  edge  of  the  dam,  allowing  some  of 
the  water  to  escape  through  the  channel.  The  general  circulation  of  the 
whole  body  of  the  water  would  thereby  be  gradually  increased,  the  move- 
ment increasing  spirally  outwards  from  the  centre  to  the  outer  circulating 
diameter  of  the  dam,  with  the  greatest  velocity  near  the  outlet.  A  volume 
of  water  equal  to  the  capacity  of  this  outlet  would  escape,  and  part  of  it 
would  rush  past  the  opening  with  a  velocity  nearly  equal  to  that  of  the 
volume  that  escaped,  and  in  consequence  a  circular  depression  or  vortex 
Would  result  in  the  surface  of  the  water  in  proximity  to  the  opening. 
This  action  appears  to  take  place  in  some  of  our  smaller  cyclones,  for  the 
following  reasons : — The  greatest  velocity  is  confined  to  one  side  of  the 
cyclonic  system,  and  along  only  a  comparatively  small  portion  of  the 
isobar.  The  vortex  deepens  with  increasing  wind  velocity,  and  conse- 
quently it  is  difficult  to  reconcile  a  congestion  of  extreme  velocity  of  wind 
and  volume  of  air  finding  a  central  vent  in  these  particular  cyclones, 
against  a  decreasing  force  of  wind  and  falling  barometers,  conditions 
generally  prevailing  over  the  central  areas  of  depressions.  The  evidence 
is,  admittedly,  inconclusive,  but  with  a  more  liberal  distribution  of  ane- 
mometers and  barographs  further  light  will  be  thrown  on  the  subject. 
The  workings  of  the  anticyclones  on  these  occasions  also  appear  to  support 
this  idea,  for  once  the  vortex  is  formed  the  wind  is  maintained  with 
gradually  diminishing  force  until  the  whole  of  its  excess  of  pressure  has 
.been  absorbed,  implying  that  the  high  pressures,  at  least  in  these  par- 
ticular instances,  may  be  the  generators  and  storages  of  forces  that  are 
displayed  in  some  cyclones  formed  in  neutral  areas  of  pressure. 

Prevailing  Winds. 

Generally  speaking,  the  prevailing  winds  in  the  summer  months  blow 
from  the  north  on  the  coast  with  an  easterly  tendency  which  extends  to, 
and  in  parts  beyond,  the  highlands,  while  in  the  western  districts  they 
usually  have  a  westerly  tendency. 

In  winter,  the  prevailing  direction  is  westerly.  Off  the  southern  areas 
of  the  State  the  winds  are  almost  due  west,  but  proceeding  northwards 
a  southerly  tendency  is  assumed,  while  on  reaching  latitudes  north  of 
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Sydney  the  direction  is  almost  due  south.  When  they  reaoh  the  north- 
eastern parts  of  the  State,  these  winds  are  deflected  in  a  westerly  direction 
and  become  merged  in  the  south-east  trade  winds  north  of  latitude  30 
degprees.  During  the  cold  months  of  the  year,  Australia  lies  directly  in 
the  great  high-pressure  stream  referred  to  elsewhere,  and,  as  already 
pointed  out,  there  appears  to  be  an  inclination  for  the  high  pressure 
when  passing  over  the  continent  to  be  broken  up  into  individual  anti- 
cyclonic  circulations  moving  contra  clockwise  in  the  southern  hemisphere. 

The  highest  barometric  readings,  or  the  deepest  anticyolonic  area,  will 
be  found  over  the  centre  of  Australia.  From  this  high-pressure  area  the 
currents  of  wind  b^n  to  flow  by  force  of  gravity  to  the  surrounding 
regions  of  lesser  pressure,  conmiencing  at  first  with  very  light  breezes 
flowing  almost  parallel  to  the  trend  of  the  isobar;  but  as  they  gather 
momentum  they  become  more  and  more  deflected,  until  on  reaching  the 
limit  of  the  propelling  force  they  blow  nearly  at  right-angles  to  their 
isobars.  This  is  more  especially  noticeable  when  they  reach  the  south-eastern 
and  south-western  parts  of  the  continent,  for  in  those  regions  the  well- 
known  V-shaped  depressions  of  the  Antarctic  low-pressure  belt  add  their 
attractive  inner  force  to  the  outward  repelling  force  of  the  high-pressure 
areas.  The  velocity  of  the  wind  at  these  points  is  thus  considerably  accele- 
rated, and  hence  the  storms  and  heavy  seas  prevailing  during  the -winter 
months  off  the  Leeuwin,  in  Western  Australia,  and  on  the  coast  of  Victoria. 
If  we  follow  the  path  of  a  current  of  wind  from  the  centre  of  a  high  pressure 
to  its  destined  goal,  viz.,  the  centre  of  a  low  pressure,  it  will  be  found  to 
describe  an  evolute  curve,  or  circulate  spirally  outwards  in  its  early 
stages,  while  the  reverse  is  the  case  in  the  wind-path  of  low-pressure  or 
cyclonic  systems,  the  final  stages  being  in  the  form  of  an  involute  curve. 
In  addition  to  these  motions  of  the  wind  in  high  and  low  pressure  areas, 
there  is  also  a  tripping  one  or  deflection  earthwards.  As  winter  merges 
into  springj  and  spring  into  summer,  the  passing  of  the  sun  to  the  south 
of  the  equator  causes  the  tropical  low-pressure  belt  to  descend  polewards,, 
and  within  close  touch  of  Australia.  The  high-pressure  belt,  which  in 
the  winter  months  controls  the  weather,  is  likewise  forced  southwards,, 
and  travels  over  the  Southern  Ocean,  an  occasional  anticyclone  reaching 
the  mainland  in  the  latter  end  of  spring,  but  very  seldom  in  sunmier. 
With  the  coming  southwards  of  this  low-pressure  belt,  the  weather  is 
controlled  during  the  summer  months  by  sub-tropical  conditions.  T^e* 
barometers  on  the  mainland  being  relatively  low  as  compared  with 
the  prevailing  readings  over  the  western,  southern,  and  eastern  ocean 
surrounding,  a  reversal  of  direction  in  wind  currents  takes  place  as- 
compared  with  that  experienced  in  winter.  The  depression  now  existing 
on  ^e  mainland  (instead  of  a  high  pressure)  is  still  further  intensifiecF 
by  the  action  of  the  sun  on  the  arid  interior,  and  the  winds  immediately 
begin  to  respond  to  the  low-pressure  attractive  force,  and  flow  in  fr<Mn» 
the  surrounding  ocean  with  a  spiral  motion.  This  movement  mu)3t  not 
be  lost  sight  of,  or  the  cause  of  the  prevailing  north-east  winds  on  our 
coast,  as  well  as  the  "  southerly  busters,"  will  not  be  clearly  understood. 

With  a  high-pressure  system  over  the  Tasman  Sea,  another  to  the  wesir 
of  the  Great  Australian  Bight,  monsoonal  or  tropical  low  depre^ions 
covering  the  greater  part  of  the  mainland,  and  an  Antarctic  V-denression 
to  the  west  of  the  Tasman  Sea,  the  wind  conditions  will  be  as  follows : — 
In  the  first  place,  the  high  pressure  lying  to  the  east  of  New  South  Wales, 
conforming  to  the  laws  of  wind  circulation  in  the  southern  hemisphere, 
has  a  northerly  circulation  on  its  western  limits.  As  this  boundary  lies 
almost  parallel  to  the  trend  of  the  coast-line,  northerly  winds  are  found 
to  prevail  some  distance  off  the  shore ;  but  the  circulation  is  weak,  owing 
to  the  depleted  energy  in  anticyclones  at  this  time  of  the  year  (summer), 
and  it  is,  therefore,  necessary  to  look  elsewhere  for  some  other  cause'  for 
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AiB^lbKength  ^hich  .pvevaMs  in  the  aeafsonal  nortb-eaflters.  Oonthmed  obeer- 
vtf«t«n  at  Sydney  shows  that  (these  winds  are  4>ardy  peweptiWe  dnring  ihe 
moitting  hours;  in  iaet,  up  to  noma  the  air  is  hot  and  muggy,  owing 
i»  a  listless  veering  to  the  north-west  bringing  back  the  reflected  heat  in 
4She  ad:r  from  the  country  lying  between  the  seaboard  and  the  mouBtaine. 
Btft  at  noon,  or  shortly  afterwards,  a  decided  freshening  takes  plaee, 
vnftil  at  about  3  p.m.  a  moderate  to  fresh  breeze  is  blowing  akmg  -tiie 
iieetboard.  Later  in  the  day  the  force  of  the  wind  relaxes,  until  at 
rundown  it  ceases  entirely.  These  characteristics  may  recur  day  after 
4«y ;  uid  if  sueli  be  the  case,  there  is  a  tendency  for  the  wind  to  commence 
«ai^lier,  and  die  away  later.  If  no  break  occurs  in  the  weather  in  the 
Jihape  *of  a  "  southerly  buster  "  or  a  thunderstorm,  the  north-easter,  after 
Idowiag  continuously  for  several  days,  may  eventually  blow  t^rou^otit 
the  night.  In  the  early  morning  there  will  be  a  lull,  followed  by  a  fog — 
the  precursor  of  a  hot  day.  The  fog  is  soon  dissipated  by  light  westerly 
wtnds  and  blown  away  to  «ea,  and  the  wind  then  veers  to  the  N.W., 
^aduaily  increases  in  force,  and  is  accompanied  by  a  rapid  rise  in  the 
temperature.  The  thermometer  may,  indeed,  rise  as  much  as  10  or  M 
degrees  in  the  course  of  a  few  hours,  occasionally  reaching  a  maximum 
of  ^06  degrees  and  over.  During  the  evening  a  thunderstorm  may  bring 
tem|iorary  relief,  only  to  be  followed  by  a  sweltering  night  and  a  return 
of  the  north-west  wind  on  the  suooeeding  day.  The  heat  conditions  will 
fwebably  be  dissipated  then  by  a  ^'southerly  butter,''  lasting  possibly 
till  «iomiiig.  The  ''  aouthorly  buster  "  rarely  persists  far  any  lengthened 
peciad  after  sunrise  during  the  nudsummer  months ;  but  in  late  spring 
or  early  autumn  it  may  last  "f  ar  aeverad  days. 

The  eause  of  the  initial  diiredoon  of  the  narth-easters  has  been  attvded 
to  above;  but  it  is  in  the  low-pveasuve  conditions  prevailing  over  t^ 
ifttertar  that  an  expifourti^n  of  their  velocity  is  to  be  sought.  In  the 
«aa^  fuoming  the  barometers  in  that  imgian  are  uniformly  level;  \mt 
with  the  rising  of  the  sun  the  air  becomes  heated,  expands,  and  ascends. 
A  fall  in  the  barometnc  pressure  is  the  result,  while  to  tiU  the  partial 
iraid  oooasioned  by  t^  riaimg  of  the  heated  air,  a  eurrent  sets  in  f  ram 
the  coastal  regions.  This  indraft  to  the  interior  gathers  stvength  in 
proftttrtion  to  the  increase  of  the  sun's  power  ^leoe,  while  it  dimWshes 
with  the  declining  sun  aooordkig  as  the  inflow  is  aiiffioient  to  raise  the 
inland  pressure  to  uniformity.  % 

But  while  t^is  low  pressure  is  fairly  constant  'Over  the  mainland,  the 
anticyolone  in  the  Great  Eight  is  steadily  moving  eastward  o^nsr  the 
£oulJiern  Ocean,  with  its  accompanying  Aoitaretie  depression  in  advanae. 
When  this  low  pressure  has  pasaed  to  the  east  of  Tasmania,  its  vortical 
pawer  is  also  exercised  upon  the  northeriy  current  blowing  o&  the  coast, 
with  the  result  that  the  north-easter  is  deflected  into  a  north-wester, 
4Mul  the  winds  are  drawn  from  the  interior  aeross  the  coastal  re^oxm  to 
aitpply  this  new  attractive  force.  The  V-dept^ssion,  impinging  on  tho 
bigh  pressure  to  the  east  of  it,  and  at  the  same  time  beaug  compressed 
by  'the  still  advancing  high  pressure  to  the  west,  loses  its  former  obtuse- 
.aagular  formation,  which  finally  becomes  acute.  A  line  bisecting  this 
a^le  becomes  one  of  demarcation,  dividing  the  northerly  circulation  in 
idle  fore-angle  from  the  southerly  circulation  in  that  of  the  rear.  At  the 
aame  time  the  entire  S3^tem  is,  so  to  speak,  sucked  northwards  by  the 
oontinental  depression.  Hence  it  follows  that  in  suooession  to  the 
ofltremely  hot  north-westerly  winds  we  experience  after  a  very  short  lull  a 
iMirst  from  the  south  of  even  greater  velocity  than  that  of  the  preceding 
ourrentfi.  The  thunderstorms  that  frequently  precede  or  accompany  the 
ohangC'  ore  probably  caused  by  the  violent  intermixing  of  these  opposiiig 
currents,  with  their  e^xtremes  of  dryness  and  humidity,  assiated  in  na 
«nall  measure  by  the  dust  particles  pervading  the  air  generally. 
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Situated  as  it  is  in  the  temperate  ^one,  I^ew  Sovth  Wales  lias  leur 
seasons^  depending  «ii  the  annual  march  of  temperature.  From  a 
meteorological  poiAt  df  view,  these  are  arranged  as  follows  ^ — 

Deflftmber,  Jaana^,  and  Febraary  ciMMliiMleilhe  SimiaMC. 
Sflaroh,  Ap^^  and  May  coBstitate  ^the  Autumn. 
Jone,  ifvLiy,  and  Angu8t  eonfltitate  the  Winter. 
September,  October,  aod  November  constitate  the  Spring. 

January  is  the  hottest  and  July  the  coldest  month.  While  the  temperature 
of  autumn  and  spring  represents  apporoximatelj  the  mean  -of  the  whole 
year,  the  State  aSords  a  variety  of  temperatures  equal  to  those  >ol  Emitora 
Europe.  Thus  at  Kiandra  and  Kosciusko  one  may  experience  the  oeld  of 
Scotland,  while  at  Bourke  the  temperature  in  summer  jrc^pireseBcts  that  of 
some  of  the  districts  bordering  on  the  Mediterrax^eaa. 

Although  the  summer  readings  of  the  thermometer  in  the  western 
district  may  be  from  10  to  20  degrees  higher  than  those  on  the  coast,  the 
heat  is  not  distressing,  and  is,  in  fact,  prefecred  by  many  peqple  to  the 
moister  and  more  enervating  heat  of  the  coastal  regions,  fiseessive  heat 
is  only  experienced  occasionally,  and  with  many  summers  intervening,  its 
occurrence  heing  in  all  probability  due  to  a  temporary  stiignation  in  the 
easterly  atmospheric  drift.  Under  normal  conditions  air  entering 
Western  Aoistralia  with  a  temperature  of  from  70  to  80  degrees  would 
only  accumulate  ^0  to  25  degrees  by  contact  with  and  radiation  from  the 
soil  during  its  passage  across  the  continent.  Where  there  is  stagnation, 
however,  the  air  resting  over  the  sandy  soils  ^oi  the  interior  beoomes 
superheated,  and  on  reaching  the  western  districts  of  the  eastern  States 
shows  a  temperature  sometimes  as  much  as  40  degrees  above  the  normal. 
Extensive  bush  fires  tflso  are  apt  to  cause  a  local  rise  in  temperature,  and 
this  is  due,  not  only  to  the  actual  heat  generated,  but  also  to  the  libera- 
tion of  oombttstible  nuitter  into  the  atmosphere,  and  it  has  further  been 
a£&:ined  that  the  presence  of  a  small  excess  of  carbonic  acid  gas  above  *feihe 
normal  quantity  in  the  air  raises  the  temperature  several  degrees. 

Bainfall. 

The  rainfall  of  New  South  Wales  is  both  variable  and  capricious. 
€renerally  speaking,  the  wet  season  may  be  said  to  extend  over  the  first 
six  months  of  the  year,  although  occasionally  the  most  serviceable  rains 
come  in  the  spring.  The  coastal  districts  are  subject  to  the  heaviest  falls, 
ranging  from  "SB  inches  in  the  south  to  70  inches  in  the  north.  Despite 
their  proximity  to  the  sea,  the  mountain  chains  are  not  of  sufficient 
elevation  to  cause  any  great  condensation  there,  so  that,  with  slight 
irregularities,  the  average  rainfall  gradually  diminishes  towards  the 
western  limits  of  the  State,  the  figures  ranging  from  a  mean  of  about 
50  inches  on  the  seaboard  to  from  10  to  20  inches  on  the  western  plains. 

The  coastal  rains  come  in  from  the  sea  with  both  south-east  and  north- 
east winds,  being  liiirther  augmented  in  the  later  part  of  the  year  by 
thunderstorms,  which  cross  the  mountains  from  the  north-west.  The 
principal  precipitating  agencies  are  the  Aiitapotic  depressions,  €he  anti- 
cyclones when  travelling  in  high  latitudes,  while  in  the  extreme  north-east 
ririiaUe  rains  are  ppeoipitated  by  the  fKnrtli-east  trades. 

Inland,  twrth  «€  the  Ladilan  River,  good  rains  are  looked  for  from  the 
monsoonal  disturbances  during  February  and  March,  although  these  may 
come  as  larte  as  May,  and  incidentally  during  the  remainder  of  the  year. 
These  monsoonal  or  seasonal  rains  are  caused  by  the  radiation  in  the 
interior   during  the  summer   months.     The   heat,    during  this   period. 
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BUBpends  the  moisture  accumulated  chiefly  from  the  Southern  Ooean,  and 
towards  the  close  of  the  summer  and  early  in  autumn  the  sun's  power  is 
reduced  and  the  dew-point  reaches  the  precipitating  point. 

In  the  River ina  district,  south  of  the  Murrumbidgee  generally,  and  on 
the  south-western  slopes,  fairly  reliable  rains,  light  but  frequent,  are 
experienced  during  the  winter  and  spring  months.  These  are  an  exten- 
sion of  the  rains  from  South  Australia  and  Victoria,  and  are  carried  into 
New  South  Wales  by  south-west  winds,  off-shoots  from  the  great  trade 
wind  belt. 

The  quantity  and  distribution  of  rainfall  in  New  South  Wales  are 
dependent  on  three  factors — (1)  the  energy  present  in  the  atmospheric 
systems  prevailing  for  the  time  being,  (2)  the  rate  of  travel  of  the  atmos- 
pheric stream,  and  (3)  the  prevailing  latitudes  in  which  the  anticyclones 
are  moving. 

The  chief  agencies  for  precipitating  rainfall  are  also  three  in  number, 
viz.,  Antarctic  depressions,  monsoonai  depressions,  and  anticyclonic 
systems.  Antarctic  depressions  are  mainly  responsible  for  the  good 
winter  rains  in  Riverina  and  on  the  south-western  slopes.  A  seasonal 
prevalence  of  this  type  of  weather  would  mean  a  shortage  of  rain  on  the 
coast  and  tablelands,  and  over  that  portion  of  the  inland  district  north 
of  the  Lachlan  River.  A  monsoonai  prevalence  ensures  a  good  season 
inland  north  of  the  Lachlan,  but  not  necessarily  in  eastern  and  southern 
areas.  An  anticyclonic  prevalence  results  in  good  rains  over  coastal  and 
tableland  districts,  but  a  shortage  of  moisture  west  of  the  mountains. 
Equal  representation  of  all  three  agencies,  in  conjunction  with  the  main 
governing  features  quoted  in  the  preceding  paragraph,  will  be  followed  by 
a  good  season  throughout  the  State. 

Chibf  Mbtkobolooioal  Terms  used  above. 

Anticyclone. — High-presstire  system  or  area ;  a  region  of  relatively  high  baroraetrio 
|ire«8ure,  in  which  the  winds  blow  spirally  outward  from  the  centre,  or  maximum,  in  the 
same  direction  as  the  movements  of  watch-hands  in  the  northern,  and  in  the  opposite 
.  direction  in  the  southern  hemisphere. 

Cyclone. — Low-pressure  system  or  area:  a  region  of  relatively  low  barometric 
pressure,  in  which  the  winds  blow  spirally  inward  towards  the  centre,  or  minimum,  in  the 
opposite  way  to  the  movements  of  a  watch -hand  in  the  northern,  and  in  the  same  way 
as  the  watch-hand  movements  in  the  southern  hemisphere.  There  are  two  types— («) 
those  of  small  diameter  and  opreat  intensity,  moving  westwards,  and  then  turning  pole- 
wards in  inter  or  Pub-tropical  regions ;  and  (b)  those  of  great  diameter,  usually  moving 
eastwards  in  temperate  latitudes — those  with  steep  barometric  gradients  causing  storms. 

Oradienl  is  difference  in  pressure  per  unit  of  distance. 

/«o&ar«.— Lines  on  maps  or  charts  drawn  between  places  having  equal  atmospherio 
pressure. 

Iaotherm8,--Lmea  drawn  between  places  having  the  same  temperature. 

Monsoon. — Primarily  the  periodical  winds  of  the  Indian  Ocean  and  China  Sea. 
The  term  is  now  used  for  any  changing  wind  system  which  blows  from  land  to  sea  during 
the  cool  season,  and  from  sea  to  land  in  the  hot  season.  'In  eastern  Australia  the  term 
monsoon  denotes  a  seasonal  wind  from  the  N.E. 

V-depremon. — A  low-pressure  area  lying  between  two  contiguous  areas  of  high 
pressure.  When  such  a  depression  passes  it  usually  gives  rise  to  dangerous  squaUs. 
Southerly  busters  indicate  the  passage  of  V-depressions. 

ffigh'preMure  Belt. — The  region  of  high  barometers,  which  in  the  southern 
Hemisphere  lies  between  latitudes  30  and  35  degrees. 

Tropical  Low-pressure  Belt. — The  region  of  low  barometers,  which  in  the  southern 
Hemisphere  lies  between  the  northern  parts  of  Australia  and  the  equator,  and  in  which 
the  S.E.  trade  winds  blow. 

Antarctic  Low-pressure  Belt, — The  region  of  low  barometers  in  the  '* forty" 
latitudes  to  the  south  of  Australia,  and  in  which  the  westerly  trade  winds  blow. 
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INDUSTRIAL  ARBITRATION. 

{By  Q,  C.  Addimm,  Rtgiatrar  appoimUd  under  the  InduMrial  ArbitrcUiom  Act.) 

Thb  Cottrsb  of  Legislation. 

The  question  of  making  provision  by  law  for  the  settlement  of  trade 
disputes  between  employers  and  employed,  and  the  consequent  regulation 
of  hours,  wages,  and  general  conditions  of  employment  in  order  to  avoid 
the  disastrous  effects  of  strikes  and' lock-outs,  was  before  the  Legislature 
on  many  occasions  prior  to  the  passing  of  the  Industrial  Arbitration 
Act,  1901.  It  appears  for  some  time  to  have  been  confidently  hoped  that 
the  constitution  of  Councils,  or  Boards,  to  which  voluntary  resort  might 
be  made  would  answer  the  purpose,  and  Mr.  (afterwards  Sir  George) 
Dibbs  and  Mr.  J.  H.  Carruthers  (the  present  Premier  of  the  State)  intro- 
duced bills  in  1882  and  1887,  respectively,  on  these  lines.  It  was  not, 
however,  until  the  31st  of  March,  1892,  that  the  Trades  Disputes  and 
Conciliation  Act,  a  measure  which  had  been  introduced  by  Sir  George 
Dibbs,  then  Premier  of  the  Colony,  became  law.  It  provided  for  the 
establishment  of  State  Councils  of  Arbitration  and  Conciliation,  without 
compulsion  on  any  party  to  a  dispute  to  submit  a  dispute  or  to  abide 
by  tne  award  in  a  dispute  which  had  been  submitted.  The  Act  remained 
in  force  for  four  years,  when  it  lapsed,  its  provisions  having  been  availed 
of  in  but  a  few  instances,  although  every  effort  was  made  by  its  adminis- 
trators to  make  them  effective.  Mr.  G.  H.  Reid,  Premier  of  the  Colony, 
in  1898,  introduced  a  Conciliation  and  Arbitration  Bill,  which  was 
passed  in  1899,  and  is  still  in  force.  It  gives  certain  powers  to  the 
Minister  to  direct  inquiries  and  appoint  councillors  and  arbitrators  in  the 
case  of  disputes  between  employers  and  employees,  but  the  element  of 
compulsion  is  absent  also  from  this  measure,  which  has  been  used  on  three 
occasions  only. 

No  further  effort  was  made  in  the  direction  of  voluntary  arbitration, 
and  in  1900  Mr.  B.  R.  Wise,  then  Attorney-General  of  the  State,  intro- 
duced a  Bill  modelled  upon  New  Zealand  conciliation  and  arbitration 
legislation,  compelling  a  reference  of  trade  disputes  to  a  tribunal  con- 
stituted by  the  Bill.  The  measure  having  been  rejected  by  the  Council, 
was  recast  by  its  framer  and  again  introduced  by  him  in  1901,  and  as 
the  Industrial  Arbitration  Act,  1901,  passed  into  law  on  the  10th  of 
December  of  that  year.  It  is  a  temporary  measure,  continuing  in  force 
only  until  the  30th  of  June,  1908,  and  it  has  since  been  amended  by  the 
Industrial  Arbitration  (Temporary  Court)  Act,  1905. 

Two  Bills  to  amend  the  principal  measure  have  been  put  before  Parlia- 
ment. One  was  the  Industrial  Arbitration  Act  Amendment  Act,  introduced 
by  Mr.  Wise  in  1903  in  the  Legislative  Council,  and  rejected  by  that  body. 
The  other  Bill  was  introduced  in  the  Legislative  Assembly  by  the  present 
Attorney-General,  Mr.  Wade,  on  the  22nd  September,  1905.  It  proposes 
to  establish  wages  boards  in  respect  of  specified  industries  for  the  regula- 
tion of  wages,  hours,  and  certain  other  conditions.  The  jurisdiction  of 
the  Court  of  Arbitration  is  preserved,  but  is  not  to  be  exercised  unless  all 
parties  consent,  or  no  application  has  been  made  for  a  wages  board. 
This  Bill  has  not  been  proceeded  with. 

Provisions  of  Industrial  Arbitration  Act. 
The  Industrial  Arbitration  Act,  1901,  is  framed  upon  the  New  Zealand 
Industrial  Conciliation  and  Arbitration  Act,  1900,  which  is  a  consolida- 
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tion  of  the  original  New  Zealand  Act  of  1894,  and  Acts  amending  it. 
There  are  differences  between  the  two  Acts  in  important  particulars — the 
provision  for  Boards  of  Conciliation  in  the  New  Zealand  measure  having 
no  place  in  the  local  Act,  which,  however,  provides  for  enforcing  an 
award  by  means  of  a  common  rule  or  extension  of  the  terms  of  the  award 
to  persons  not  parties,  a  matter  not  included  in  the  New  Zealand  Act. 

In  order  to  facilitate  the  operation  of  the  Act  upon  classes  of 
persons  in  respect  of  different  industries,  provision  is  made  for 
the  grouping  of  employers  and  employees  in  industrial  unions,  which 
upon  registration  under  the  Act  become  corporate  bedieft  endowed 
with  perpetual  suooession  and  a-  common  seal,  with  power  to  acquire  and 
deal  with  real  and  personal  property,  and  with  other  rightSj  privil^ges^ 
and  responsibilities.  The  employment  of  not  less  tiianr  ^fty  persons 
entitles  an  employer  or  group  of  emplbyers  to  registration ;  and  a  trade 
union  (which  under  the  Trade  Union  Act  may  be  composed  of  seven  or 
more  persons)  or  an  association  of  trade  unions  is  entitled  to  registration 
as  an  industrial  union  of  employees.  Certain  statutory  requirements 
in  respect  of  the  rules  of  applicant  associations  must  be  complied  with, 
and  an  application  to  register  an  industrial  union  may  be  refused  if 
another  industrial  union  to  which  the  applicants  may  conveniently  belong 
has  already  been  registered.  The  registration  of  unions  may,  under 
certain  circumstances,  be  cancelled  on  the  application  of  the  fegistrar, 
who  is  an  officer  appointed  under  the  Act  having  primary  control  of  the 
registration  and  cancellation  of  unions,  and  with  certain  other  statutory 
powers.     He  also  acts  as  Registrar  of  ihe  Court  of  Arbitration. 

Collective  bargaining  between  employers  and  employed  may  be  effected 
by  means  of  registered  industrial  agreements,  which  may  be  made  between 
an  employer  or  industrial 'union  of  employers  and  an  industrial  union 
of  employees  for  a  term  of  not  more  than  three  years,  an  agreement,, 
however,  remaining  in  force  beyond  the  fixed  period  until  the  expiration 
of  a  month's  notice  from  either  party.  Industrial  agreements  are  binding- 
upon  the  unions  and  their  members,  and  have  the  same  effect,  and  may 
be  enforced  in  the  same  way  as  an  award  of  the  Court. 

The  Court  consists  of  a  President  and  two  members  appointed 
by  the  Governor  for  a  term  of  three  years,  the  President  being  a 
Judge  ofi  the  Supreme  Court  and  the  members  recommended  by  the 
industrial,  unions  of  employers  and  employees,  respectively.  By  the  Tem- 
porary Cou£t  Act,  1905,  above  noticed,  the  Grovernor  may  temporarily 
constitute  the  Court  by  the  appointment  of  a  Judge  of  District  Courts  aa 
President,  and  there  is  further  provision  for  the  appointment  of  a  Deputy 
PresEdont,  with  the  same  powers  of  the  Court  in  regard  to  the  enforce- 
ment of  awards  and  with  the  powers  of  the  President  in  other  matters. 
For  three  years  the  Court  was  composed  of  a  Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court 
(Mr,.  Justice  Cohen)  and  employers'  and  employees'  representatives,  and 
since  the  3rd  of  July,  1905,  a  Judge  of  District  Courts  (His  Honor  Judge 
Haydon)  has  been  President  of  the  Court. 

The  Court  has  jurisdiction  to  hear  and  determine  according  to^ 
equity  and.  good  oonscience  industrial  disputes  and  industrial  matters, 
and.  to  make  orders  or  awards  in  pursuance  of  such  hearing  and 
determination.  An  industrial  dispute  is  defined  to  be  a  dispute  in 
relation  to  industrial  matters  arising  between  an  employer  or  industrial 
union  of  employers  and  an  industrial  union  of  employees  or  trade  union,, 
including  a  dispute  arising  out  of  an  industrial  agreement,  and  the 
phrase  *  *  industrial  matters  "  means  : 

'*  Matters  or  things  affecting  or  relating  to  work  done  or  to  be  done, 
or  the  privileges^  rights,  or  duties  of  employers  or  employees  in  any 
industry,  not  involving  questions  which  are  or  may  be  the  subject 
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of  proooadifigp  for  aa  indictablo  Q&noe;  and,  without  limiting  the 
gf^neral  natuue  of  the  above  (iefinition»  incdudaa  all  or  any  matters 
relating  to — 

(a)  The:  wages,  allowances,  or  remuneration  oft  any  persons  em- 

ployed or  to  be  employed  in  any  industry,  or  the  prices  paid 
or  to  be  paid,  therein  in  respect  of  such  employment ; 

(b)  The  hours  o£  employment,  sex,  age,  qualification,  or  status 
of  employees,  and  the  mode,  terms,,  and  conditious  of  em- 
ployment ; 

(c)  The  employment  of  children  or  young  persons,  or  of  any 

person  or  persons  or  class  of  persons  in  any  industry,  or 
the  dismissal  of  or  refusal  to  employ  any  particular  peirson 
or  persons  or  class  of  persons  therein ; 

(d)  Any  established  custom  or  usage  of  any  industry,  either 

generally  or  in  any  particular  locality; 

(e)  The  interpretation  of  an  industrial  agreement." 
"  Industry  "  is  defined  to  be : 

"  Business,   trade,   manufacture,   undertaking,   calling,   or  employ- 
ment in  which  persons  of  either  sex  are  employed,  for  hire  or  reward, 
and  includes  the  management  and  working  of  the  Government  Rail- 
ways and  Trfiwnways,  the  Sydney  Harbour  Trust,  the  Metropolitan 
Board  of  Water  Supply  and  Sewerage,  and  the  Hunter  River  and 
District  Board  of  Water  Supply  and  Sewerage,  but  does  not  include 
employment  in  domestic  service." 
The  Court  has  also  subsidiary  powers  respecting  the  making  of  rules> 
tlie  regulation  of  proksedure,  the  enforcement  of  its  orders,  and  other 
matters.     Industrial  disputes  may  be  referred  to  the  Court  by  an  indus- 
trial union  in  pursuance  of  a  resolution  of  its  members  or  in  certain^ 
oases  of  its  officers,  or  by  the  Registrar  when  the  parties  thereto  or  some 
or  one  of  them  are  or  is  not  an  industrial  union.     The  Court  may  fix  a: 
minimum  rate  of  wages,  with  provision  for  the  fixing^  by  a-  tribunal  ap- 
ponited  by  the  Court  of  a  lower  rate  in  the  case  of  persons  unable  to 
earn  the  prescribed  minimum.     A  power,  which  is  referred  to  later,  i& 
given  to  the  Court  to  grant  preference  to  unionists.     With  a  view  to  the 
eofopoement  of  its  awards,  the  Court  may  fix  penalties  for  breadi,  grant 
injunotions,  and  order  oanoellation  of  registration.     It  nmy  also,  with 
&  view  to  such  enforcement,  declare  that  any  practice,  regulation,  rule,. 
ouBtom,  term  of  entployment,  condition  of  employment,  or  dealing  what^ 
soeiver  in  relation  to  an  industrial  matter  shall  be  a  oommon  rule  of  an 
inchistry  afteoted  by  the  proceedings,  and  may  gbn    directions    within 
wibait  limits  of  area  and  subject  to  what  conditions  and  exceptions  the 
oommon  mie  shall  be  binding  upon  persons  in  the  industry.     The  Court 
has  power  to.  rriieve  any  person   from   any  obligation  imposed  by  aa 
iward.    The  President  has  a  q^ecial  jurisdiction  under  section  12  of  the 
Aet,  and  may  order  the  payment  of  subscriptions,  fines,  penalties,  ascE 
oontributions  due  by  members  of  unions. 

'Ebe  Ajct  also  contains  an  im^rtant  and  what  was  intended  to  be  an 
eAdiva  provision  for  the  prevention  of  strikes  and  Looks-out,  in  olanse 
34}  which  enacts  that : 
"  Wboefver : 

(a)  before  &  reasonable  time  has  elapsed  for  a  refenenoe  to.  the 

Court  of  the  matter  in  dispute ;  or 
(hy  during-  the  pendency  of  any  proceedings  in  the  Court  in 
relation  to  Ian  industrial  dispute, 

(1)  does*  any  act  or  thing  in  the  natiire  of  a  look-out  or 

strise;    or  suspends   or   discontinues  employment  or 
worit  in  any  industry;  or 

(2)  instigates  to  or  aids  in  any  of  the  above-mentioned  aots^ 
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shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanour,  and  upon  conviction  be  liable 
to  a  fine  not  exceeding  one  thousand  pounds,  or  imprisonment  not 
exceeding  two  months : 

Provided  that  nothing  in  this  section  shall  prohibit  the  suspension 
or  discontinuance  of  any  industry  or  the  working  of  any  persons 
therein  for  any  other  good  cause : 

And  provided  that  no  prosecution  under  this  section  shall  be 
begun  except  by  leave  of  the  Court." 

Industrial  Unionism. 

The  Act  has  given  a  considerable  impetus  to  organisation,  both  of 
employers  and  employees.  At  the  present  time  (the  end  of  the  year 
1906)  there  are  in  existence  110  employers'  unions,  forty-nine  of  which 
represent  individuals,  firms,  or  companies,  the  great  majority  of  the 
remaining  unions  being  groups  of  persons  carrying  on  the  same 
industry  associated  together  for  the  purpose  of  becoming  industrial 
unions  under  the  Act.  The  number  of  industrial  unions  of  employees 
is  122.  Some  of  these  represent  trade  unions  which  were  in  existence 
prior  to  the  passing  of  the  Act,  and  the  others  represent  trade 
unions  formed  subsequent  to  that  time,  and,  it  may  fairly  be 
assumed,  with  the  object  of  registration  as  industrial  unions.  In  1902, 
112  industrial  unions  of  employers  comprised  about  2,302  members, 
and  at  the  end  of  1905  the  members  of  115  unions  of  employers 
numbered  about  3,044.  In  1902,  the  members  of  103  industrial  unions 
of  employees  numbered  about  59,500,  and  at  the  end  of  1905  the 
members  of  120  unions  of  employees  numbered  about  85,000.  The 
registration  of  twenty-two  employers'  and  twenty-two  employees'  unions 
has  been  cancelled  during  the  past  five  years.  The  Act  does  not 
prescribe  any  form  of  constitution  for  either  unions  of  employers  or 
employees,  and  they  are  at  liberty  to  adopt  such  rules  for  their  govern- 
ment as  they  think  fit,  provided  that  they  contain  provision  for 
certain  matters  set  out  in  a  schedule  to  the  Act.  The  constitutions  of 
the  majority  of  associations  of  employers  are  very  similar,  and  are 
usually  no  more  than  sufficient  for  the  conduct  of  their  businesses  as 
industrial  unions,  but  the  rules  of  employees'  unions  are  almost  invari- 
ably identical  with  the  rules  of  the  trade  unions  upon  which  the  industrial 
unions  are  founded,  and  consequently  embrace  provisions  regulating 
working  conditions  and  other  matters.  These  provisions,  though  useful, 
and  probably  necessary  to  the  associations  as  trade  unions,  do  not  appear 
to  have  the  same  justification  for  their  existence  as  rules  of  industrial 
anions,  for  they  are  matters  which  the  Court  had  power  to  regulate  by  its 
awards.  The  provision  of  the  Act  which  is  aimed  at  preventing  a  multi- 
plicity of  unions  has  been  above  noticed,  and  a  few  cases  have  arisen  and 
been  settled  by  the  Registrar  or  by  the  Court  on  appeal,  in  which  it  was 
claimed  that  applicants  for  registration  could  conveniently  belong  to  a 
union  already  registered.  Except  by  means  of  the  exercise  of  the  power  of 
oanoellation  upon  application  by  the  Registrar,  it  would  seem  that  the 
Court  has  no  direct  jurisdiction  over  the  affairs  of  industrial  unions  prior 
to  the  making  of  an  award  to  which  any  such  union  may  be  a  party.  The 
Court,  however,  in  making  an  award,  or  after  an  award  made,  may 
make  the  inclusion  or  exclusion  of  certain  rules,  or  the  observance  of 
certain  conditions  by  a  union,  a  condition  precedent  to  the  enjoyment  by 
the  union  of  certain  benefits  in  the  award,  and  thus  indirectly  controls 
its  affairs.  If  this  indirect  control  of  the  Court  be  excepted,  the  pro- 
visions for  cancellation  of  the  registration  of  industrial  unions  seem  to 
comprise  the  only  effective  means  under  the  Act  by  which  persons  wrongly 
prevented  from  joining  unions,  or  wrongly  denied  certain  rights  as  mem- 
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bers  of  unions,  may  obtain  redress,  and  many  applications  have  been  made 
to  the  Registrar  by  persons  considering  themselves  to  be  so  aggrieved.  In 
certain  of  these  cases  the  Registrar  has  applied  to  the  Court  for 
cancellation. 

Industrial  Agreements. 

The  provisions  of  the  Act  relating  to  industrial  agreements  have  been 
taken  advantage  of  by  those  engaged  in  a  considerable  number  of  indus- 
tries. In  all,  fifty-six  employers  or  employers'  unions  have  entered  into 
sixty-five  agreements  with  forty-five  employees'  unions,  some  of  these 
agreements  having  been  renewed  or  varied  by  subsequent  agreements, 
lie  registered  agreements  represent  more  than  28,700  employees  and 
more  than  1,100  employers,  and  with  the  exception  of  some  ten  in 
which  notice  of  intention  to  terminate  was  lodged,  are  probably  still 
in  force.  Industrial  disputes  between  the  parties  to  some  of  the  agree- 
ments had  been  filed  before  the  making  of  the  agreements,  and  at  the 
hearing  of  these  disputes  the  Court,  by  the  consent  of  the  parties, 
adopted  the  terms  of  the  agreements  as  its  awards,  and  also,  by  consent, 
made  four  of  these  awards  common  rules  in  the  industries  represented. 
In  ten  other  cases  of  industrial  agreements,  no  disputes  having  been 
filed,  the  Court,  by  its  orders,  made  the  agreements  common  rules  of  the 
industries.  These  orders  must,  however,  be  considered  to  be  of  at  least 
doubtful  validity,  since  a  decision  of  the  High  Court  of  Australia  in 
the  case  of  the  Master  Retailers'  Association.  The  Supreme  Court,  in 
that  case,  having  affirmed  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Court  of  Arbitration  to 
make  these  orders,  the  matter  was  taken  to  the  High  Court  on  appeal, 
and  that  tribunal  discharging  the  order  of  the  Supreme  Court  held  that 
a  judicial  determination  by  the  Court  of  Arbitration  is  an  essential  pre- 
liminary to  its  exercise  of  the  powers  as  to  making  a  common  rule 
conferred  by  section  37  of  the  Act,  and  that,  therefore,  it  had  no  power 
to  make  an  industrial  agreement  a  common  rule. 

Operations  op  the  Court  op  Arbitration. 

The  Court  of  Arbitration  sat  for  the  first  time  in  May,  1902,  and  since 
that  date  has  dealt  with  a  large  amount  of  business,  although  its  sitings 
have  been  interrupted  by  the  absence  of  the  President  on  Circuit  Court 
work,  by  vacations,  by  the  illness  of  the  members,  and  during  the  year 
1905  by  certain  difficulties  respecting  the  appointment  of  a  President  in 
succession  to  Mr.  Justice  Cohen.  The  Court  sat  altogether  on  735  days 
in  the  hearing  of  industrial  disputes  and  other  matters,  and  the  President 
sat  on  many  occasions  in  the  special  jurisdiction  conferred  upon  him  alone. 
There  have  been  filed  170  industrial  disputes.  The  Court  heard  and 
determined  sixty-nine  of  these,  and  expressed  their  determinations  in 
awards;  ninety  were  settled,  withdrawn,  or  for  other  reasons  were  re- 
moved from  the  list,  and  there  repiain  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  1907 
eleven  disputes  awaiting  hearing  and  determination.  The  hearing  of  some 
of  the  disputes  lasted  for  several  weeks,  others  lasted  but  a  few  hours.  In 
seven  disputes  awards  were  made  on  the  basis  of  industrial  agreements,  and 
in  other  cases  the  parties  arrived  at  agreements  in  the  course  of  the  trial. 
As  many  of  the  awards  were  made  for  a  term  which  has  expired  action 
has  been  taken  in  several  instances  by  the  employees'  unions  to  extend  the 
term  of  the  operation  of  the  award,  or  in  the  direction  of  filing  a  fresh 
dispute.  The  present  practice  of  the  Court  is  not  to  express  any  term  for 
the  operation  of  the  award,  which  will,  therefore,  probably  endure  until 
abrogated  by  the  Court. 

Tl^  table  at  the  end  of  this  article  shows  the  classes  of  persons  affected 
in  the  case  of  forty  judgments  in  industrial  disputes,  and  also  gives, 
in  brief  terms,  an  indication  of  the  claims  and  answers  filed,  and  the 
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awards  «rf  the  Ofuwct  in  TBipeot  ^f  wage&,  Iwort,  «ppwirtawe,  «»a  ij»- 
lerenoe  to  muonifitB.  !Kie  partionkiK  »f  ^the  diii^nrteB  atfieotoig  otitsin  «f 
fhe  Northern,  Southern,  aini  Western  ooad-onnies  are  omxtited  ua  kmmg 
rather  lengthy  and  not  of  general  interest.  Other  awards  -rf  onnMr 
importance  are  also  omitted. 

im  addition  to  iiiduBtrial  daqputee  the  Ckmrt  has  heard  «Ad  determined 
fle^veral  himdred  miikor,  but  often  very  lengthy  matters,  «iich  4M 
a|]f{flioations  by  the  Kj^ktrar  ler  •cancellation  of  registration  of  unioBa, 
proceedings  for  peiialties  ler  breaches  of  JMfards,  ixtterpretation  of  JMirao^ 
aod  YArieiits  other  mirttera. 

With  reapeot  to  the  principles  Km  which  the  Court  acts  in  determining 
disputes,  the  President  has  stated  that  the  Court  should  have  in  view 
three  main  con^ideratioms :  first,  the  duty  of  preventing  sweating ; 
secondly,  the  price  of  labour;  and  thirdly,  the  degree  of  prosperity 
existing  in  the  induetry  in  wbich  the  dispute  occurs,  Imt  in  the  interests 
of  the  general  public  be  refused,  in  dealing  with  any  industry,  to  take 
into  consideration  the  fact  that  the  ^np^yers  were  not  subject  to  com- 
petition, and  could  thus  by  putting  up  the  price  of  their  products 
conform,  without  loss,  to  the  terms  of  an  award  giving  high  wjiges. 

Although  there  is  no  provision  in  the  Act  ompoweriag  any  person  to 
intervene  where  the  interests  of  the  public  are  threatened  by  an  -order 
which  the  Court  is  asked  to  make  in  relation  to  an  industry,  the  Court 
will  in  a  proper  case  consider  objections  raised  by  public  bodies  or  private 
individuals  which  are  material  for  the  Court  to  consider  in  the  public 
interest  upon  the  settlement  of  a  dispute. 

Slow  Workers. 

Under  the  daruse  in  the  Act  empowering  it  to  previa  for  a  lowvr  rste 
than  the  minimum  in  the  case  of  envployees  unable  to  earn  that  sninimmm, 
the  Court  has  usually  directed  that  failing  agreement  between  the  employer 
or  employee  and  the  employees*  union  as  to  the  lower  wage,  the  Registrar 
shall  be  the  tribunal  to  determine  it.  Most  of  these  mattess  have  in 
practice  Been  settled  by  the  various  unions  interested,  bat  many  have  been 
referred  to  and  -determiaed  by  the  &gistrax. 

The  Common  Utile. 

The  ConmK>n  Rule,  which  mtist  be  -subsequent  to  and  with  the  view  of 
enforcing  an  award,  is  made  by  the  Couit  to  apply  to  persons  othCT  than 
parties  after  notice,  published  in  the  -newsprnpers,  to  all  known  employers 
engaged  in  the  industry.  Persons  likely  to  be  affected  may  lodge 
notices  of  objeotioiis,  and  at  the  hearing  of  the  application  may  miice 
representations  in  support  of  these  objections.  Unless  in  such  a  case  as 
that  of  a  firm  or  company  carrying  on  a  particular  business  witiK>ut 
competitors  in  the  unions,  the  comomm  rule  is  almost  invariably  asked 
for,  and  is  granted  by  the  Court  sowetimee  in  respect  of  the  whole  State, 
and  sometimes  in  respect  of  a  less  ejrtensive  area.  The  main  object  of 
the  common  rule  is  to  place  aU  employers  engaged  in  an  industry  on  a 
similar  footing,  and  ^us  to  equalise  conditions  of  employment,  and 
prevent  unfair  competitien. 

The  Jurisdiction  op  the  Court- 

Besides  the  case  of  the  Master  Retailers  before  noticed,  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Court  has  been  defined  by  the  Supreme  Court  «f  the  State  attd  the 
High  Court  of  Australia  in  certain  instances,  and  "much  xfi  <3ie  uncextainty 
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whifthf  fiMmttrlgr  prnwnttid  i  roBpcialiiiigr  jhtt  gcb^Uy  o/t  the  p«wex»  ef  th»  Court 
has  Aim  hMtt  ]miwii«dL  Akh«raghi  tk&  Aot  paenridba  th«6  the  decisions-  of 
tiift  Conci  QMiiMit  b»  af^peaifid  fxani.  ob  rwiawed,  ilt  has-  been  hedd  that  if 
tke*  Gaitrt  coctada  ita  juxiaiMtoon^  psafasbition  will;  ISe.  Tho  Supreme 
fimii  afficmiBg  tha  daciaiaai  q£  tiia  POiaidani  of  tdia*  Court,  (tecided  tkat 
**  <i«BaHitifi  wtrmm  "  im  tha^  defiaitioa  af  ''  induatvj  "  aba^to  qaoted,  meaiffi 
m/ntiett  m  paiirataj  homea»,  and  cbaa  not  include  oaafca-  and  kitchen  haa^fe 
amflpyod  in-  halsla)  and  roMbaoamnte  The-  High.  Court  hatd  that  the  wordb 
■'  work  dona  or  tO'  W  dMia  "  im  tho.  de£nitioB  of  ''  indHistrial  mattera" 
abawa:  <|uatei,  meaoi  nork  actually  dana  by  the  ampioyaa  or  actually  pro^ 
▼idbd  by  t]]»  ^Sfilayw  to  be  dona^  bmt  do  not  in  any  way  refer  to  the 
^naa^diy  ai  work  which  the  flOMployas  is  to  provide  for  hi«  ^nployeea.  "  If 
it  were  so,"  said  the  Chief  •Puatioa,  Sir  Samnel  Griffith,  '*  the  Arbitration 
Coast  wouid  haara  a  nenr  power  not  suggeatad  by  any  wordB  of  the  Act,  a 
power'  to^  re|*iilaAa  the  earrying  on  o^  any  industry  a<r  large — that  is,  to 
raquino'  the  employer  to  employ  a  pwrtioular  numbexr  of  employees^ 
and  to^pawddota  auffiitiant  quantity  06  work  for  them,  and  enable  th^  to 
eastt  a  maoBisnnii  or  mdnimum  wage»  conditions  which  it  would  be 
impossifaia  for  an  enpioyer  to^  fulfil  anlesa  he  had  sufficient  capital."  It 
waa  foxthen  held'  iai»  tdw  aamo  case  that  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Court  is 
azdnatrely  confined  ta  matters  in  whi^  the  mutual'  relationship  of  em- 
playai^  and  employao  is  invohosd.  After  their  rolation^ip  has  ended;  the 
ampioyov'a  common  lanr  right  to  dispose  of  his  own  time  aa  he  tiiinks  fit 
eanaat  be  imteiteed  with  by  tho  Court.  In  subsequent  casea  it  has  been 
kiid  down  that  where^  the  peSationship*  of  employer  and  employee  has 
oaaoad,  the  Court  has  no*  jurisdiction  to^  order  employees  to  return  to 
wosk.  '*  It  appeared  from  these  decisions  of  tho  higher  Courts,"  said 
the  Ihresident  in*  a  resent  jtM^gmsnt,  "  that  the  Court  was  not  to  attempt 
toi  deprita*  any  person  of  his  common  law  rights,  except  so  far  as  the  Act 
sharij^'  gvvaa  it  powsr  to  do  so,  and  also  thaif  the-  Court  is  to  confine  its 
attention*  to  the  reltitionj^ip  of  emplioyer  and  employee,  and  avoid  any- 
tiliiiig.  in.  tile  nature  of  a  general  regulation  of  the  industry  or  an  inter- 
Hrenxse  with  the  rights  of  the  employer  to  organise  and  manage  his  own 
businesa;  Thme  principles  though  actually  applied  to  define  the  jurisdic- 
tion ef  this  Court  should  also,  in  my  opinion,  be  applied  by  this  Court  in 
dealing  with  questions  within'  its  jurisdiction."  The  High  Court  has 
heM  that  the  Court  has  no  jurisdiction  to  entertain  an  application  by  an 
industrial  union  of  employees  to  have  the  conditions  of  employment  in 
tile-  industry  regulated  by  the  Court  unless  there  is  in  existence  an 
indtietrial  dispute  as  to  these  conditions  between  employees  who  are 
members  of  the  union  and  their  employers.  This  decision,  as  interpreted 
by  the  President,  has  caused  a  number  of  cases  filed  to  be  withdrawn,  as 
evidence  of  a  dispute  could  not  be  proved,  and  steps  have  in  many  cases 
bean  taken  to*  obtain  better  conditions  by  the  initiation  of  fresh  disputes. 
'Sh»  Court  hae  no  jurisdiction  to  entertain  maters  which,  though  sub- 
mubted'by  an<  employee's  union,  have  not  been  the^  subject  of  a  dmnand  by 
tks  onployees^  The  Court  has  jurisdiction  in  a  dispute  between  several 
employees,  although  at  the  time  of  the  hearing  all  but  one  employee  had 
left  ^eir  employment,  and  that  one  had  been  given  a  rise  of  wages^  It 
has  been  reeendy  held  by  the  Supreme  Court  that  the  Court  of  Arbitration 
kaa  no>  power  to  estend  the  duration  of  an  award. 

Prbffrbitcb  to  Unionists. 

The  only  provision^  in  the  Act  dealing  with,  prefasenoe  to  m^nbers  of 
iadiifl^ial  unions  is,  that,  by  which  the  Court  is  empowered  to  direct  that 
aa  between,  mmnbers  of  an  industrial  union  o£  employees  and  other  persons 
flffiying^  thaic  labaui:  at  tha  sama  tima».  mfimbera  shall  ba  GBEO^yad  in  pa»r 
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ference  to  such  other  persons,  other  things  being  equal.  In  an  early  case 
the  Court  of  Arbitration  held  that  the  power  to  direct  preferenoe  is  not 
exolusiyely  confined  to  the  above  case,  but  that  under  t^e  general  words 
included  in  the  definition  '*  industrial  matters,"  the  Court  had  power  to 
direct  that  a  non-unionist  seeking  employment,  should,  as  a  condition 
precedent  to  his  obtaining  it,  agree  to  join  the  union  within  a  specified 
time  after  his  engagement.  This  decision,  however,  has  been  overruled 
by  the  recent  judgments  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  the  Master  Carriers' 
case.  The  Supreme  Court  and  High  Court  also  held  in  the  same  case 
that  the  Court  has  no  power  to  embody  in  the  order  for  preferenoe  a 
direction  that  an  employer  requiring  labour  should,  wherever  reasonably 
practicable,  having  regard  to  existing  exigencies,  notify  the  secretary 
of  the  employers'  union  of  the  labour  required. 

The  views  of  the  present  President  ot  the  Court  as  to  the  principle 
on  which  the  question  of  preference  to  unionists  should  be  dealt  with 
have  been  explained  in  the  following  terms : — "  The  Legislature  has 
simply  given  this  Court  the  power  to  grant  preference  to  unionists,  with- 
out any  direction  as  to  how  to  exercise  the  power.  By  giving  the  power, 
and  leaving  it  to  the  discretion  of  the  Court  to  exercise  it  or  not,  it  has, 
it  seems  to  me,  indicated  that  in  some  cases  preference  should  be  granted 
ana  in  others  refused.  It  follows  vaat  all  general  grounds,  on  which  it 
would  always  be  granted,  or  always  refused,  are  impliedly  condemned. 
I  have  no  right,  for  instance,  to  grant  it  on  the  ground  that  unionism  is 
a  good  thing,  and  should  be  promoted,  for  that  would  lead  to  granting  it 
in  every  case,  and  if  the  Legislature  had  held  that  view  they  would  have 
made  preference  compulsory.  Neither  have  I  any  right  to  refuse  it  on  the 
ground  that  it  must  operate  either  to  create  an  industrial  monopoly  or  to 
force  the  industrial  classes  into  bodies  which  are  political  as  well  as 
industrial,  for  that  would  lead  to  refusing  it  in  every  case,  and  if  that 
had  been  the  view  of  the  ijegislature  they  would  not  have  opened  the  door 
to  preference  at  all.  In  this  position  the  only  principle  which  I  can 
discover  is  that  which  was  explained  in  the  Sawmillers'  case,  viz.,  that,  as 
far  as  possible,  the  same  results  must  be  given  in  the  award  as  would  have 
been  arrived  at  by  the  parties  themselves."  It  may  be  mentioned  that 
the  employers*  representative  has  opposed  the  granting  of  preference  in 
every  case,  and  the  employees'  representative  has  invariably  favoured  it. 

It  is  interesting  to  notice  that  the  granting  of  preference  to  members  of 
the  employees'  union  was  agreed  to  in  thirty-three  of  the  industrial  agree- 
ments which  have  been  filed  with  the  Registrar,  in  twenty-nine  agreements 
the  matter  of  preference  was  not  mentioned,  and  in  three  agreements  it 
was  provided  that  preference  should  not  be  granted. 

Strikes. 

Since  the  passing  of  the  Industrial  Arbitration  Act  the  newspapers  have 
reported  between  thirty  and  forty  instances  of  cessation  of  work  by  bodies 
of  employees  in  consequence  of  some  disagreement  with  their  employers. 
It  may  be  that  most  of  these  occurrences  were  strikes  within  the  meaning 
of  the  Act,  which  defines  a  "strike"  to  be  "the  cessation  of  work  by  a  body 
of  employees  acting  in  combination,  done  as  a  means  of  enforcing  compli- 
ance with  demands  made  by  them  or  other  employees  on  employers,"  but 
in  the  absence  of  proper  evidence  it  would  be  hazardous  to  assert  that  any 
of  them  constituted  an  offence  under  section  34  of  the  Act,  quoted  in  an 
earlier  part  of  this  article.  Although  leave  to  prosecute  for  an  offence 
under  that  section  was  granted  by  the  Court  in  a  number  of  cases, 
prosecutions  were  actually  instituted  in  connection  with  two  only  of 
the  "  strikes,"  in  one  case  against  one  person,  in  the  other  against 
several  persons.  In  the  former  case  a  conviction  was  obtained,  and  the 
defendant  was  fined.     With  few  exceptions  these  *'  strikes  "  were  by  small 
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bodies  of  men,  and  although  they  caused,  in  some  instances,  consider- 
able local  inconvenience,  they  were  usually  settled  after  the  men  were 
absent  for  comparatively  short  periods.  Eighteen  ''strikes"  were 
in  connection  with  employees  in  coal-mines,  and  the  remainder  were 
instances  of  cessation  of  work  by  tailoresses,  street-sweepers,  tug-hands» 
ooal-lumpers,  firemen  and  deck-hands,  wharf  labourers,  shearers,  ship- 
wrights, bakers,  and  tip-carters ;  the  reasons  assigned  for  the  action 
taken  by  the  employees  being  reported  variously  to  be :  Refusal  to  concede 
better  rates  of  pay  or  improvement  in  other  conditions  of  work,  employ- 
ment of  non-unionists,  lock-out  by  the  employer,  intrusion  of  persons 
of  other  trades  on  work  claimed  by  the  persons  ceasing  work,  refusal  to 
reinstate  dismissed  employees,  and  wrongful  promotion  of  certain 
employees.  The  shearers'  so-called  ''strike"  in  1902,  for  increased  rates 
of  pay,  was  in  most  cases  merely  a  refusal  to  go  to  work  on  the  terms 
offered  by  the  sheep-owners,  and  an  attempt  to  prevent  others  from 
doing  so.  It  affected  large  bodies  of  men,  and  the  action  taken 
failed  to  secure,  except,  perhaps,  in  a  few  instances,  the  increased 
rates  demanded,  and  shearing  operations  were  ultimately  peacefully 
proceeded  with.  The  next  alleged  "  strike "  which  arrested  general 
public  attention  was  in  connection  with  certain  coal-mines  in  the 
Teralba  district,  near  Newcastle.  The  Court  had  made  an  award 
which  provided  for  the  regulation  of  the  rates  of  pay  in  accordance  with 
the  selling  price  of  coal.  When  the  miners  (some  200)  found  that  the 
selling  price  was  a  low  one,  and,  consequently,  that  the  wages  would  be 
reduced,  they  ceased  work  early  in  January,  1904,  and  remained  out  for 
nearly  two  months,  although  advised  to  go  to  work  by  officials  of  the 
Colliery  Employees'  Federation,  an  industrial  union  of  which  they  were 
members.  The  proprietors  of  one  of  the  collieries  took  proceedings  in  the 
Court  of  Arbitration  against  the  Colliery  Employees'  Federation  for  the 
recovery  of  a  penalty  of  £200  for  breach  of  the  award  referred  to,  but  the 
Court  held  that  there  being  no  express  direction  in  the  award  that  work 
should  continue  until  the  employment  was  mutually  terminated  after  the 
customary  notice  of  fourteen  days  the  action  of  the  men  did  not  constitute 
a  breach  of  the  award.  Leave  to  prosecute  certain  of  the  miners  under 
the  penal  clauses  of  the  Act  was  granted  by  the  Court,  but  these  proceed- 
ings were  dropped  when  the  men  went  back  to  work. 

Early  in  1905  the  wheelers  at  several  collieries  in  the  Newcastle  district 
ceased  work  on  account  of  a  reduction  in  the  wheeling  rate,  and  the  mines 
were  thrown  idle.  One  or  two  representative  wheelers  from  each  mine 
and  certain  miners,  were  proceeded  against  under  section  34  of  the  Act, 
and  several  of  them  were  conmiitted  for  trial.  Various  contentions  were 
raised  at  the  trial,  and  in  two  cases  the  presiding  judge  directed  an 
acquittal,  two  cases  only  being  ultimately  left  to  the  jury,  which  disagreed 
in  one  and  acquitted  the  defendant  in  the  other. 

It  has  been  claimed  on  behalf  of  employees  that  the  existence  of  the  Act 
has  had  the  effect  of  preventing  several  large  strikes,  especially  among  the 
coal  miners  in  the  Newcastle  district  and  among  waterside  workers. 

The  statement  given  in  the  following  pages  is  a  summary  of  wages  and 
other  conditions  of  labour  in  certain  industries,  prior  to  and  under 
awards  of  the  Court  of  Arbitration. 

The  following  are  explanations  of  the  terms  used  in  the  statement : — 

Claim, — Claimant's  claim  in  the  industrial  dispute. 
Answer. — Respondent's  answer  in  the  industrial  dispute. 
Award. — ^Award  of  the  Court  of  Arbitration  in  the  dispute. 
Apprentices. — Proportion  of  apprentices  to  journeymen. 
Preference. — Preference  of  employment  to  members  of  the  claimant 
union. 
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1/4       "        ... 

V'    Z  ...; 

Fillers 

48|. 

1/3       „ 

1/-          n       -, 

Yardmen        

»6/. 

1/-        «        ... 

9d.  :  ...' 

I^ressers 

48/. 

1/6       Z        ... 

1/.   „  ...1 

Preesers'    Aasistanta 

40/- 

1/3       "        .... 

lOi.     „    ...1 

Man  cutting  ofT 

40|. 

!/•        n        ...' 

lod.  ;  ...' 

t 

Feeders,       Off- 

42/. 

1/1         n          .. 

lOid.  „     .  .j 

1 

bearers,      and 

Soakers. 

' 

Pottery    and     Terra 

1 

Cotta  Work- 
Pipe  Machine 

4e/- 

1,3       .        ... 

Disputed 

V-    ,  ...! 

-  Shoursperday 

Disprtsi^^ 

Workers. 

1 

z 

Dressers.     Trim- 

42/. 

uu  .     - 

lOid.  „    .. 

d 

mers,  &  Machine 

J 

Ot 

hands. 

1 

Cutters  and  Floor- 

441- 

1/S     „      ... 

lOid.  „    ... 

men. 

1 

Drawers  &  Setten? 

4*/- 

1/8      „        ... 

lOld.  „    ..  il 
lOjd.  „    ... 

Pipe-carriers  and 
Yardmen. 

40?. 

1/-          n          ... 

Youths  acting  as 

261- 

10|d.  „       .. J 

6id.  „    ... 

Yardman. 

1 

Burners 

42(. 

1/1*     «       . 

lOid.  .    . 

AssistantBumers 

1/-          n           ... 

W- 

ud.  ;;    ... 

lOJd.  '„    ... 

and  Bing  Oilers. 

' 

Moulders  and 

48|. 

1/8        n          ... 

1/.     „  ...; 

1 

Pressers. 

t 

48/. 

1/3       „        ... 

1/-          n      ... 

makers. 

Pitmen     

vn  n    ... 

[Disputed 

Carters     

814  to  12/.  per 

1  horse;  401. 

day. 

per  week: 

2  horses. 

45/. ;  2/6 

each  extra 

horse.        ' 

1 

I 

Tip-carters— 

Temporary  work  ... 
Permanent     ,,      ... 

13/- per  day 

X    ii»- 

U/- 

—  ■  - 

11/.      „           > 

i 
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Apprentioee. 

OTertime. 

Preference. 

Remarks. 

Industry  and 

Class  of  Employee. 

Claim. 

Answer. 

Award. 

Journeymen  Farriers— 

Disputed 

1  to  S,  or 

Claimed; 

i  loormen. 

(casual). 
Firemen. 

,,          (casual). 

1       lto3 

1 

1 
1 

fraction 
thereof. 

opposed; 
granted. 

1 

Object  to 
Uinitation. 

1    to    3   in 
saddlery 

A  fi  m   to  A  &.ni 

Claimed; 

Saddle  nnd  Harness 

I    tnciion^ 

and  6  v.m.  to  H 

opposed; 

Makers. 

1    thereof. 

1 

1 

i 

branch: 
1  to  2  in 
other 
branches. 

p.m.,  tiiso  and 
quarter;  8p.m. 
to  6  a.m..  timo 
and    a   half; 
holidays    and 
Sundays,  double 
time;  piece- 
worker!, .Sd.  per 
hour  extra. 

granted. 

1 
1 
1 

( 

Brickmakers       and 
Brick -caters— 
Bumeis. 

!                                                1 

Setters. 

Drawers. 

Machin-  -men. 

Assistant  Machine* 

lien. 

1 

1 

Loftmer. 

1 

Panmeu. 

Men    in   chTge   of 

1 

Winding  Ojuu. 

Shooters. 

Gett-rs. 

t 

Fillers. 

1 

1 

Yardmen. 

1 

Pressers. 

1 

Pre^seris'  Assistauta 

Man  cutting  off. 

Feeders,       Oif- 

1 

bearer-*,      and 

1 

Soakerg. 

Pottery   a-^d  Terra 

1st  l\  hours,  time 
and  a  quarter : 

Claimed; 
admitted: 



(>)tta  Work- 

1         

Pipe       Machine 

thereafter,  time 

granted. 

Workers 

and  a  half : 

Dresser?,     Trim- 

j 

Sunday,  double 

mers,  and  Machine 

1 

time»  except  for 
Burners. 

bond-*. 
Cutters  and  Floor- 
men. 
Drawers  and  Setters 
Pias-c  rr.ers      and 
Yardmen. 

Youths    actiog    as 

. 

Yardmen. 

Bum.  rs. 

1 

Assistant  Burners. 

1 

Machine     Feeders 

and  Bing  Oilers. 

• 

M«^ulders     and 
Pressers. 

Panmen  and   Clay- 
makers. 

Pitmen. 

* 

I 

Carters. 

.rk. 
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IMDU8TBIAL  ARBITRATION. 

A.— Industriis  in  whi^  the  Awards 


Industry  and 

Average 
Weekly 
Wage  paid 
pnor  to 
Award. 

Minimum  Wage.                   1 

Boon. 

Class  of  Employee. 

Claim. 

Award. 

daim. 

Amnver. 

Awsid. 

Trollej.  Draymen,  and' 

Cartera— 

Horse-driver— 

Heavy  (1) 

421. 

86/. 

40- 

1 

M      (2) 

48/. 

40/. 

45/. 

r        ^ 

57 

57  (d) 

Lignt       



40/. 

i 

Undertakers'      Em- 

1 

ployees— 

Shopmen      

Yard  and  Coachmen 

1 

60f- 

46/. 

47/6 

60 

"Cannot be 

54      V 

42r 

421- 

466 

1 

6U 

arranged." 

eo     } 

Sydney       Wharf 

If-  an  hour 

1/3  per  hour 

1/- 

1/3 

44 

44 

44 

Labourers      (dispute 

' 

witb    Svdney    Steve- 

dores' Wool  Dumping 

uud  Lighterage  Asso- 

ciation). 

Broken  Hill  Miners— 

1 
1 

Shaftsmen 

121- per  day 

That  exist-  Existing 

1               46 

Disputed 

Existing 

Ordinary  Miners  ... 

10/-         „ 

ing  wages 

wages. 

I 

hours  to 

Surface    Employ ee.^ 

9/- 

here- 

be  con- 

over 16  3  ears  of 

duced 

tinued. 

aflge. 

10  %. 

Plasterers          

1/3  per  hour; 

l/-perhotir; 

1 
1/3  per        j 

48 

48 

48 

IfH  when 

sewer  and     hour ; 

engaged  on 

tunnel       |    sewer,       | 

sewer. 

work,  1/1;     tunnel. 

tunnel,  ond 

foremen's'    and  shaft 

shaft  work; 

wages  to  1    work. 

foremen. 

beflxedby    14^ 

IJd.anhour 

employer.;                     1 

extra. 

Tug  Boat  Employees 

1 

.  V.  Brown— 

i 

Mates          ■ 

£9  per  month 

£8and  find  £7/10/-  and 

\ 

and  found. 

them  •          found, 
selves.      ! 

Firemen      .^ 

£9.       n 

£9  and  find'  £8/10/-  and 
them  -          found, 
selves.      > 

Firemen,  4  hrs. 

on  and  8  off. 

>•    All  others,  00 

As  required 
by  employer 

...... 

Cooks...       «.       ... 

M.... 

£7        », 

£5  and  be'  £5/101-  and 

hours    per 

found    hy 

found. 

week. 

crew. 

Beck  Hands 

•••••* 

£7        „ 

£6  and  find 
them- 
selves. 

£6    and 
found. 

J 

Carpenters  and  Joiners 

541- 

li4i  per  hour 

1/U 

1/3 

44 

48 

48 

(work  on  shore). 
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Orertime.         Preference, 


Claimed: 
opposed; 
granted. 


let  S  hoiirs,  time 
and  a  quarter; 

and  a  half. 

Bemorks. 


Isdostryaiid 
Cla^  of  Employee. 


Trolley,  Draymen,  and 


(d)  Exclusive  of  meal 
nours    Mild  stable 
work;  2/6  per  week 
for  e»cL  extra  horse { 
ftbovc  2. 


Horse-driTsr— 
Heavy  (1). 
..        (2). 
Litfht. 


t 
!/•  per  hour;  Claimed; 

Cnrisrwas  Day  |    oppi>se<l ; 
and  Qood  1    Kiauted. 

Friday,  2/.  per 
hoar. 


Special  orertimej  Claimed ; 


Undertakers'      Em 
ployees— 
Shopmen. 
Tord  and  Coachmen. 


r*te«,  1/0  to  6/-| 
per  hour :  load-j 
mg  frozen  meat, 
3/-  per  hour  all 
through  ordin-t 
ary  working 
botirs.  I 


opposed; 
granted. 


Granted 


Sydney  Wharf 
Laborers  (dispute 
with  Sydney  •  teve- 
dores'  Wool  Dumi- 
inir  and  Lighterage 
Associttticn). 


Broken  Hill  Miners— 
Shaftamen. 
Ordinary  Misers. 
Surface   Employees 
over  16   years  of 
asre. 


1  to  every  3 
journey- 
men. 

Disputed 

«v 

I 


1  to  every  31 
journey-  1 
men  or  1 
fraction 
thereof,  [ 
bat  not  j 
more  thaU) 
4  in  all.     1 


Time  and   a 
quarter  for  first, 
two  hours,  time 
and  n  half  there- 
after. 


Claimed : 
opposed; 
refused. 


Plasterers. 


*  See  Note. 


Claimed; 
opposed; 
granted* 


Tug  Boat  Employees 
t.  Brown- 
Mates. 


None     Judgment— If  '    Firemen, 
men  find  themselves,' 
£1  /  19f  -  a  month  extra 
to  be  paid.  I    Cooks. 


j    Deck  Hands. 


*  In  each  port  one  beat's  crew  may  be  kept  back  after  6  p.m.  on  each  day  to  wait  for  orders.  If  any  of  the  other 
crews  are  kept  back  to  wait  for  orders  after  6  p.m.,  or  after  the  time  that  their  boat  retums,if  it  returns  after  6  p.m.. 
each  member  of  the  crew  shall  be  paid  not  less  than  Is.  an  hour  overtime  after  6  p.m.,  or  after  such  return,  when  later 
than  6  p.m.,  as  the  case  may  be. 


First    2   hours, 

time  and  a 

quarter;   time 

and  a  half  there- 

1 1    after;  holidays, 

!    double  tiaie. 


Claimed ;    {  Special  provisioB  for 


opposed; 
refused. 


under  rate  men. 


Ckrpe&tersaBd  JofaMM 
(wvrit  on  shore). 
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INDUSTRIAL  ARBITRATION. 

A. — iKDrsTBiES  ia  which  the  Award* 


IndutTT  and 

Arerage 

WeeWy 

Wage  paid 

prior  to 
Award. 

Minimnm  Wage. 

Hours. 

CUm  of  Employee. 

Claim. 

Answer. 

Award. 

Claim. 

Answer. 

Award. 

KUk   end   Ice  Cartere 

and  Dairymen'!  Em- 

ployees- 
Milk  Cartera 

«(.perweek. 

451- per 
week  when 

Ifdelirer- 

00 

Unlimited 

60 

unless 

in?  40 
gallons  or 

delivering 

delivering 

under  90 

45  gallons 

more  per 
day,  451. ; 

tf 

gallons  per 
day,  v^hen 

or  more ; 

under  that 

under  40 

wage  shall 

40(. 

gallons. 

be40f. 

40|. 

Special    DeliTOiy 

30<- 

Over  21 

Over  21 

M 

56 

56 

Carters. 

years  of 
age,80|. 

years  of 
age,  30/. 

Drirers  of  DoaMe 

47fC 

46|. 

45/. 

56 

56 

56 

Teams. 

Milk  Weighers- 

Leading  Hands... 
Ordinary  Hands... 

45;- 
421- 

}    4C,.      { 

45/. 
40/. 

}      « 

66 

50 

Milk  Receivers- 

Leading  Bands ... 

Ordinary  Hands... 

Grooms,  Yardmen, 

45|. 
42/- 

}    ^'-      i 

45/- 
4/. 

}      « 

56 

48 

42. 

4C|. 

40/. 

56 

56 

5d 

Ac. 

Ice  Carters- 

Ordinary  Hands... 

4f;. 

8710 

42/. 

^ 

2-borse     Drirers, 
delivering     in 
balk. 



45/. 

401 

4.'/- 

I  54  per  week  of 
f    Odays. 

eOTpnweek 
of7daya. 

57  per  week 
of  bdays 

l-horse     Drirers, 

421- 

87(C 

40/. 

J 

delivering     in 

bulk. 

Casual  Labour 

11- per  hour; 

Admitted 

1/.  per  hour; 

Ji6perhoiir 
on  Sundays 

1/Gperhour 
on  Sundays 

and 

and 

statutory 

i^tatntory 

holidays. 

hoUdays. 

Wire  Mattress  Makers- 

1 

1 

Weavers  

48'. 

) 

/     48/.         !  \ 

Bench  Hands,^ 

Tacker-on,  r 

«/. 

vDisiuted- 

'       «•'- 

V           48              1  Admitted. 

48 

Plyer-up,     and  { 

Fitter.                .) 

I 

) 

Tug -boat  Employees- 

Mates    

£7/10'.      per 
month  and 

£8  and  find 
them- 

£7/10/.  and 
found. 

n  Firemen  4  hours 
onand4honr» 

Firemen 
nhonld 

found. 

selves. 

otT,   except 

work  in 

Firemen   

£8/10/.      per 
month  auo 

£9  and  find 
them. 

£«  10'.  and 
found. 

where  3  men 
are  employed. 

ftcoord- 
ance 

found. 

selves. 

1  ,     then  the  hount 
i  1     *^o  be4onan«' 

with 

Cooks 

Jt5/10/-      per 

£5/10/.  and 

£.5/10 .  and 

existing 

month  and 

f  nnd  by 

found. 

8  off. 

con- 

found. 

crew. 

Deck  hands, 

ditions. 

Deck  Hands  

£6i>erraonth 

£/  and  find 

£AaT)d 

when  at  tea. 

Drck  l•a••d^ 

itnd  found. 

them- 
selves. 

found. 

4    hours    ou 
1 J     and  4  off. 

1 

shcnid 
work 
wben  re- 
iiiilrvdby 
the  em- 
ployer. 

! 

j 

Otfpenters  and  Joiners 

55f. 

1/44  per  hour 

lis 

1/3; 

44 

4* 

48 

(employed  in  Ship> 

Leading 

building). 

hands.  !/• 
per  day 
extra. 
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Apprentioes. 

OTertime. 

Preference. 

Bemarks. 

Industry  and 

Claim. 

Answer. 

Award. 



•••••• 

9d.  per  hour ; 
Sundays  and 
statutory  holi- 
days. U- 

1/- per  hour: 
Sundays  and 
statutory  holi- 
days,  1/6. 

If-  per  hour 

1/- per  hour 
li-  per  hour 

1/-  per  heur      ... 

Claimed; 
admitted; 
granted. 

Award  made  a  Common 

tain    conditions  and 
exceptions. 

IGlk  and  Ice  Carters 
and  Dairymen's  £m- 

^SSTcarters. 

Special  DeUrery 
barters. 

Drirers  of  Double 

• 

f 

Teams. 

Mlk  Weighers- 
lioading  Hands. 

i 

1 

Ordinary  Hands. 
MUkBeceirers- 

i 

Ordinary  Hands. 
Grooms,  i  ardmen. 

Art. 

loe  Carters— 
OrdinaryHands, 
2-horse  Drivers, 

( 



deliTcring  in 
bulk. 
1-horse  Drivers, 
deliyerfngin 
Imlk. 
Casual  Labour. 

>    3,    or 

ction 

ireof. 

1  to  3,  or 
fraction 
thereof. 

1  to  3,  or 
fraction 
thereof. 

Time  and  a-half 
afterprescribed 
hours  and  for 
Sundays      and 
hoUdfljs. 

Claimed 
opposed; 
granted 

Award  by  consent. 

WireMattressMakers. 
/    Wearers. 
1     Bench     Hands. 
{           Tacker-on, 
i            Plyer-up,     and 
\           Fitter. 

Claimed 
oppose  ; 
granted. 

KoTB :     Judgment— If 
men  find  themselres, 
£1/10/'  a  month  extra 
tobep^d. 

Tug  boat  Employees— 

Firemen. 
Cooks. 
Deck  Hands. 

Time  and  a  half 
up  to  10  p.m., 
then  double. 

Claimed; 
admitted; 
granted. 

Mort's  Dook  and  En- 
gineering Co.,   Ltd., 
excepted  BO  far  as  re- 
lates to  time  of  ceasing 
wonL  oj  employees. 

Carpenters  and  Joiners 
buUding). 
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INDUSTEIAL  ARBITRATION. 

A. — lyDirsTRiES  in  which  th«  Awmrds 


Industry  and 

Arerace 
Weekly 
Wage  paid 
prior  to 
Award. 

Award. 

Hours. 

Class  of  Emidoyee. 

Claim. 

Answer. 

Claim. 

Answer. 

Award. 

Sydney  Coal-lnmpers— 
Coal-iampers   (gen- 
erally). 
Winchmen  (special) 

1/9  per  hour 

1/6 
£10  a  month 

• 

1/6      / 

£10    a     -; 
month 
Afdund.  L 

7  a.m.  to  6  p.m.. 
Mondays  to  Vri- 
days;  7  a.m.  to 
1  p.m.,  Satur- 
days. 

6  a.m.  Mon- 
days  to 
6    p.m. 
Satur- 
days. 

6a.m.Mon- 
.days   to 

6    p.m. 

Satur - 

d^a. 

Newcastle      Wliorf 
Lal)ourer8. 

1/-  per  hour. 

48/. 
per  week. 

1/-     per 
hour. 

44 

i 

60 

60 

B.— Industrirs  in  which  Awards 


Industry  and 

Average 
Weekly 
Waee  paid 
pnor  to 
Award. 

Minimum  Wage. 

] 

Sours. 

Class  of  Employee. 

Claim.            Answer. 

! 

Award. 

Claim.              Answer. 

Award. 

Employees  of  Austra- 
lian  Gaslight   Com- 

Men  in  charge  of 

Machinery. 
Truck  FUlers 
Carbonizing  Dept... 
Yardmen     

; 

,  8/6  per  shift  .>» 

8/.        ,.         i  1- Disputed 
9.6        ..           J 
|7/6        „         ■) 

•See  Note. 

8-hour  shifts 



8-hoTir 
shifts. 

•» 

•  From  January  1  to  December  31, 1905 :  —Firemen,  9/8  per  day  of  8  hours :  Coke  Trimmers,  8/3:  Machine  Men, 
8/9;  Oilhou^e  Operators,  8/9 ;  Oilhouse  Assistants,  8/ • ;  Boilermen  (Mortlake),  8/9 ;  Drivers  (Mortlake),  8/9 ;  Sulphate 
Men,  7/9.  From  January  1, 1906,  until  expiration  of  Award  :— Firemen.  9/6 ;  Coke  Trimmers,  8/6 :  Machine  Men,  9/- ; 
Oilhouse  Operators,  9/-:  Oilhouse  Assistants,  !•/ 3 :  Boilermen,  9/.;  Drivers,  9/-;  Sulphate  Men,  8/-.  During  whole 
period  of  currency  of  Award :— Yardmen,  7/- :  Coal  Trimmers,  7/6 ;  Boilermen,  Sydney,  9/- ;  Drivers,  Sydney,  9/-. 


Tanners,  Curriers,  and 

Leather-dressers- 

Curriers      

45/. 

50/.  per  week 

«/- 

45/- 

Table  hands 

36/ 

47/6 

S6/. 

36/. 

Boilermen 

■      41/. 

48/. 

I  SI: 

40/- 

Beamsmen 

42/. 

48 

46 

48 

Unhairers    and 

36/. 

45/. 

3t/- 

£8/. 

Scudders. 

strikers       

40/. 

42/. 

40/. 

40/- 

Ysrdsmen,  Sheds- 

8V- 

42/.         „ 

S4/. 

36/- 

/ 

men,  and  Lime 

Jobbers. 

Sydney  and  Manly  Ferry 

1 

Employees- 

Firemen       

56/- 

486 

50/9  per  wk. 

56  weekly 

120    fort, 
night. 

60  per  weel 

Deck  HandR,  kc. ... 

42- 

36/- 

36/-       „ 

00        „ 

(  120|ier 

Mates  and  Qreasers 

40/. 

Disnuted 

49/-        „ 

60    ; 

^j 

Youths        

25/- 

15/-  to  25/- 

15/-  to  20/- 

60       „ 

„ 

r  fortnight 

Watchmen 

42/- 

35/- 

40/. 

60 

Sydney  Wharf  Labour- 

From  7  a.m. 

From     7 

From     7 

Ordinary,  8  a.m. 

7   a.m.    to 

7  a.m.  to 

em  (dispute  with 
Inter  -  State     and 

to    5   p.m., 
1/3;  over- 

a.m. to  5 
p.m.,  1/-; 

a.m.  to  5 
p.m.,l/U: 

to  ft  p.m.; 
Saturday, 

including 

daSy"* 

Coastal  S.S.  Owners' 

time,    1/9; 

overtime. 

overtime. 

8  am.    to   12 

Saturday. 

other  rates, 
from  1.'9  to 
5/- 

1/3 ;  other 
rates, 
from   1/6- 
to  4 -. 

1/4;  other 
rates,   1/6 
to  3/-. 

noon. 
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Apprentieee. 


daim. 


Answer.        Award. 


Orertime. 


Preference. 


Remarks. 


Indnstary  and 
Clan  of  EmploTe^. 


Other  rateb,  from  Claimed, 
^(-    to    5.-    per     admitted. 


hour. 


Atcaated; 
ui  on    ap- 
plication 
for    Com- 
mon Bole. 


Sydney  Coal-lumpers— 
Coal'lumpera    (gen- 
erally). 
Winchmen(  special) . 


1/6  per  hour,  ex- 
cept after  4  p.m. 
Saturday  kud 
when  urdere't 
out  at  midnight 
on  Sunday,  theu 
21-  per  hour. 


Claimed  ;       Made  a  Common  Rule  Newcastle    Wharf 

opposed;  '    nubtect  turert^iocot-     Labourers. 

g^ianted.       dttioniian>i  exception- 1 

a-i  appear  upon  eom-> 

>    pamM)n  of    amended! 

I    schedule     with     the^ 

award.  1 


were  not  viacle  Common  Rules. 


Apprentices. 


Overtime.         Preference. 


Claim.  Answer.         Award 


Ken.ark3. 


Sundays  and 
holidays,  time 
find  a  half. 


Claimed ; 
opposed ; 
granted. 


Industry  aikd 
Class  of  Employee. 


Employees   nf  Austra- 
lian    Gaslight    Com- 
pany- 
Men   in   charge   of 

Machinery. 
Truck  Fillers. 
Carbonizing  Dept. 
Yardmen. 


1  to  .",  or 
fraction 
thereof. 


AdmittDd 


Wbeu  1 
man  only 
employed,! 
1   Hpprcn-. 
tice ; 

otherwise, 
1  to  .3 


Time  and  a  half :  Claimed ; 
Sundays,   Good     oppose*!  ;  | 
Friday,  Christ-     granted.   1 
mas    Day,    and 
Bight  -  hour 
Pay,     double 
time.  I 


I  Time  and  a  (luar-  Claimed  : 
I    ter  first2bourt»,     opposed; 
I    time  and  a  hall  I    granted. 

there-fter  for  I 
I  all  hours  over 
I    70  in  one  week, 

or  120  in  a  fort- 
I    night. 


Tanners,  Curriers,  and 
Leather-dressers— 
Currien*. 
Table  Hands. 
RoIIermen. 
BeMUiHateu. 
UnhaircrH    oud 
I  Sc^wlders. 

S^rikers- 

Yardsmen,  SheJs- 
'  men.   and   Lime 

Jobbers. 


Sydney  &  Manly  Ferry 
Employees — 
Firemen. 

Deck  Hands,  &c. 
Mutps  and  Gkeaaers. 
YouthH. 
Watchmen. 


Claime*^ : 
oppo-etl ; 
grantei. 


I 


Sydney  Wharf  labour- 
ers (dispute  with 
Inter-State  and 
CoasUl  S.8.  Owners* 
Associations) . 
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JNVU8TBIAL  ABBITBATION. 

B.— Industrirs  ia  which  Aw»rdi 


Average 
Weekly 
Wafepaid 
pnor  to 
Award. 

Hours. 

indnatryand 

1 

Claaa  of  Employee. 

Claim. 

Answer. 

Award. 

Claim. 

Answer. 

Award. 

Brewery  Employeea— 
Tower,    Mill,    and 

44/. 

1 

(b)  Tower, 

Monday  to   Fri-' 

(»)  48  hours 

.  Tun-room  Hands. 

mfll,   and 

day,    84   liours 

per  week. 

Cask    Washing    or 

42/. 

tun  room 

per  day;  Satur- 
day,  H  hours. 
48  hours  in  all. 

vi».,Mon. 

Soakini;     Hands, 

•nix 

hands,  £2 

divyto 

Yardmen. 

4/.perwk.; 
cellar        [ 

Fndsor,8* 

Bottlers,  Corkers... 

36/. 

hours  per 

Packers.  Loaders ... 

40(. 

hands,      1 

Malthonae  Hands... 

4iH' 

42/.;  yard- 

men,  40/.; 

hours. 

Wirers 

861- per  week. 

malt-hse.  , 
hands,      1 

Bottle-washers     ... 

42/. 

40/.;  pack- 
ers, 40/. ;  1 

Head        Storemen, 
^torekeepers,  and 
Head  CeUarmen. 

421- 

60/.        „ 

-Dispnted. 

fillers  and 
corkers. 

-Disputed. 

36/.; 

brushers 

Storemen  and  Cel- 

42'. 

45/.        „ 

and  shot. 

larmen. 

ers,  36/. ; 
boys.  10/-  ' 

Bojs 

10/. 

l?/5  per  week 
and  2/6  rine 

per  week, 

andW6      , 

every      six 

ri*e  every 

months. 

6  months. 

Draymen     

43|.to46/. 

46/- to  55/. 
per  week. 

(e)  43/.  and , 
46/. 

54 

58 

Grooms       

iO/. 

42/.  and  50/. 
per  week. 

40|-perwk. 

57 

/ 

58 

Wire-netting  Workers.. 

48/. 

54/. 

Disputed; 
piecework 
proposed. 

(c)  Time- 
work  Is. 
per  hour ; 
piecework 
as  per 
sp^ifled 
scale. 

48 

Disputed; 
piecework 
proposed. 

(«)8hours 
per  day. 

Undertakers^ 

Stiopmen     

Yai  d  and  Ckyachmen 



50.. 

47/6 

47  6 

54 

55 

51 

45. 

45/- 

«/. 

60 

I 

66 

60 

Eleotrical  Employees— 

Eleotrioal 

10(.  a  day. 

Disputed. 



1 

Mechanics. 

Electrical  Fitters... 

•••..« 

10/.     .. 

10/.  a  day. 
Disputed. 

10/- a  day. 

S-Shonzsperdaj. 

Admitted. 

Bhonrspei 

Armature  Winders. 

10/-      „ 

8/-      ., 

I 

day. 

Wiremin     

10/.     7, 

Disputed. 

«-      .. 

J 

TaOnresset— 

TaUoresses 

20/. 

20/. 

20/. 

1           *8 

48 

Coat  Machinists  ... 

25/. 

26/. 

22/6  and  26/. 

48 

Tobaooo  Workers— 

Piuf  Coreren 

•MM4 

American 
leaf,present 
prices ;  Col- 
onial   work 

!  Ohjeoted 

American 
leaf, 
present 

Solo?ial 

4S 

48 

48 

to  he  in- 

10. 

. 

creased  Jd. 

leaf,  an  in. 

perlh. 

creftteof 
Id.  per  lb. 
aU  round. 
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Apprentices. 

Overtime.  * 

Industry  and 

Claim.       1    Answer. 

Awaid. 

Preferenoe. 

Remarks. 

Class  of  Employee. 

J  to  every  100 
men  or  frac- 
tion thereof 

Disputed. 

(6)  4  to 
erery  100 
men  or 
fraction 
thereof. 

(6)  Before  or 
after  hours,  at 
ordinary  rates. 

(e)  Time  and  a 
quarter. 

Agreed  to. 

Award  made  by 
consent. 

Brewery  Employees- 
Tower,    HiU.    and 

Tun-room  Hands. 
Caak    Washing    or 

Soaking     Hands, 

Yardman. 
Bottlers,  Corkers. 
Packers,  Loaders. 
Malthouse  Hands. 

Wirers. 

Bottle-washers. 

Head       Storemen. 
Storekeepers,  and 
Head  Cellarmen. 

Storemen  and  CeU 
larmen. 

Boys. 

Draymen. 
Grooms 

"•**"•*** 

.....* 

Agreed  to. 

(e)  Award  by  consent. 

Wire-netting  Workers. 

'".Z 

"'.;:; 

Yar<<men,9d. 
per  hour;  Shop- 
man, 1/-.     Sun- 
days, Oood 
Friday.  Chrlet- 
mas  Day,  and 
annual  piosio 
day,  double 
tim«>. 

Agreed  to. 

Award  by  consent. 

Undertakers- 
Shopmen. 

Yard  and  Coachmen 

to  arexy  8 

fonmejinen 

Disputed. 

1  to  every  2 
journeymen 

First  2  hours, 
time  and  a 
quarter:  ttme 
andaha^fthere- 
sfter.  Sundays, 
lime  and  a  hali 
if   not  part  of 
employee's 
week's  work. 
Holidays,   time 
and  a  half. 

Claimed: 
opposed. 

Electrical  Employees- 
Electrical 

Mechanics. 
Electrical  Fitters. 
Armature  Winders. 
Wiremen. 

to  MiOll 

tailorMS. 

ati^each 
toUoreMk 

2to#aoh 
tailoress. 

Time  and  a  half. 

•—— 

Award  by  consent, 
with  the  exception  of 
a  few  items  in  the 
piece-work  log,  dis- 
puted. 

Tailoresses. 
Coat  Machinists. 

.««. 

•"••• 

• •• 

Clidmed; 
opposed. 

Tobaooo  Workers 
Plug  Coverers. 
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Aborigines,  220 

ftotection  of,  273 
Accident  Relief  Fund,  Miners',  GOl 
Accidents,  Deaths  from,  263 

in  Coal  Mines,  690 
Copper  Mines,  670 
Silver  Mines,  673 

Railway,  181 

Tramway,  188 
Advances  to  Settlers,  372 
Ages  at  Death,  246 

at  Marriage,  232 

of  Husbands  an  J  Wives,  225 
Mothers,  240 

Offenders  brought  before  Magis- 
trates* Courts,  487 
the  People,  214 
School  Children,  oo 
Workers.  453 
Agricultural  Colleges.  372 
Agriculture,     338.     (See     also     Under 
Various  Crops.) 

Advances  to  Settlers,  372 

and  Settlement,  150 

Area  under  Crops,  338 

Barley,  355 

Broom  Millet,  356 

Ensilage.  358 

Exi)erimontal  Farms,  371 

(^rape  Vinos,  365 

Green  Food,  357 

Hay,  356 

Increase  in  area  cultivated,  339 
.    Maize,  351 

T^larket  Gardens.  369 

Minor  Crops.  370 

Minor  Root  Crops,  359 

Oats,  353 

Orchartls,  367 

Potatoes,  358 

Proportion  of  Area  under  Principal 
Crops,  341 

Rye,  366 

Sugar  Cane.  361 

Tobacco.  360 

Value  of  Production,  342 

Wheat,  343 

Wine-growing,  365 
Alcohol,  (Consumption  of.  462 
Ale  and  Beer,  Manufacture  of,  432 
Alienation  of  Land,  Progress  of,   112. 

(See  also  Land.) 
Alunite,  702 
Antimony,  682 
Apoplexy,  Deaths  from,  261 
Apprehensions,  486 
Arachnida,  760 
Arbitration  Court,  791 
Area  of  New  South  Wales,  6 

suitable  for  Wheat- ijrowincr.  .346 
Arrivals  annually  since  1891,  208 
Artesian  Bores.  19 
Art  Gallery,  National,  77 
Aabestofl,  702 


Aft'iiirance  Companies,  Ordinary  Branch, 
567 

Indnstrial  Branch,  569 

Life,  561 
Asylums,  Benevolent,  272 

for  Insane,  280 
Auction  Sales  of  Crown  Lands,  121 

Bacon    and    Ham,    Consumption    and 

Production  of,  414 
Banking  Crisis  of  1893,  34 

History  of,  626 
Bankruptcy,  519,  581 
Banks     and     Investment     Companies, 

Total  Deposits  in,  549 
Banks  Exchange  Settlement,  541 
Banks  of  Issue,  Advances.  533 

Assets,  528 

Capital  Resources,  527 

Deposits,  534 

Dividends,  541 

Interest  Rates,  535 

Liabilities,  628 

Local  Business,  530 

Metallic  Reserves,  529 

Results  of  Working,  637 

Working  Expenses  and  Profits,  539 
Banks,  Savings,  542 

State  Schools,  62 
Barley,  355 

Bass,  Explorations  by,  23 
Beauchamp,  Governor,  35 
Bee-keeping,  415 
Beer.  Consumptfon  of,  462 

Manufacture  of,  432 
Bf^Kwax,  Production  of,  415 
Bel  more.  Governor.  31 
Benefit  Building  Societien,  540 
Benevolent  Asvlums,  272 
Bills  of  Sale,  591 
Birds,  747 
Birthplaces  of  Married  Pbrsons,  225 

of  the  People,  215 
Birth  Rates,  235 
Births,  234 

Excess  of,  over  Deaths,  230 

Illegitimate,  237 

Period  elapsing  till  first  birth,  211 

Plural,  '238 

Sexes  of  Children,  236 
Bismuth,  682 
Bligh,  Governor,  25 
Blind,  number  of  the,  279 
Blue  Mountains,  Tourist  Resorts  on,  40 
Boards  and  Trusts,  711 
Boot  and  Shoe  Factories,  435 
Bores,  Artesian,  19 
Botany  Bay,  Settlement  of,  20 
Bourke,  Governor,  28 
Breadwinners.  447 
Breweries,  432 
Bridges  and  Roads,  153 
Bright*s  Disease,  Deaths  froov  202 
Brisbane,  Qovomor*  27 
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Broken  Hifl  Sihrcr  MiM%  MO 

Broom  Millet,  356 

Building  Societies  B«iefit»  546 

Building  Stone,  702 

BuUi  Colliery  DisMter,  S2 

Bursaries  and  SchoUrehipa,  65 

Butter,  ConsumptioQ  oi  409 

Imports  into  United  KingdoiB»  400 

London  Prices  of  New  bouth  Wale% 
410 

Manufacture  of,  407,  #1  seq. 

Value  of  ProductioQy  415 
Cable  Services,  201 
Cfiincer,  Deaths  from,  267 
Candies,  Manufacture  ol,  42G 
Cane,  Sugar,  361 
Capital  lAinishment,  507 
Carrington,  (lOverDor,  32 
Carruthors,  U^u.  J.  H.,  Minktry  of.  87 
Castle  Hill  Riot,  2A 
Cattle,  387 

Average  Calving,  383 

Brec<i»  of,  388 

Dairy,  40G 

Disease  in,  390 
Cement,  Manufacture  of,  703 
Census  of  1901,  Ages  at»  214 

Birthplaces,  215 

Coloured  Aliens,  217 

Domestic  Senranta,  231 

HabiUtions,  290 

Religions  at,  80 
Charity,  Expenditure  on,  274 
Cheese,  Consumptioo  of,  412 

Production  of,  411,  et  ^e^. 

Value  of  ProduottOQ,  41a 
Childbirth,  Deaths  in,  262 
Child  Labour  in  Factoneii^  421 
ChUdren's  Courts,  486 
Chinese  Population,  218 

Occupations  of,  219 

Restriction,  32,  33 
Chromium,  (583 
Churches,  81 

Cigars  and  Cigarette^  CooBumLtioa  of, 
461 

Manufacture  of,  434 
aimate,  474 
Ooser  SetUemeot,  110 
Coal,  685 

Accidents  in  MinM,  €00 

Composition  of,  696 

Discovery  of,  23 

Exports  of,  694 

Miners*  Accident  Rditi  Act,  091 

Northern  District,  687 

Persons  employed  in  Minrs^  687 

Price  Levels  of,  471 

Production  of,  602 

Southern  and  South-vcctero  I>ii>- 
trict,  688 

Western  Distrioi,  680 
Cobalt,  684 
(^oinagi*,  562 

Earl>,25 
Coke,  696 

Coloured  AUena,  217 
Commerce,  305.    (See  also  imder  los- 
porti,  EjLparim^  Ttmim,  ke.) 


Common  Law,  517 
Commonwealth,  Inauguration  of,  36 

E£Fect    cf    Federation    on    State 
Finances,  647 
Companies  Registered,  545 
Conditional    I^Mises    Area,    118.     (See 

also  Land.) 
Conditional  Purchase  Area,  118.     (See 

also  Land.) 
Conjugal  Condition,  224 
Constitution  and  Parliaments,  84 
Cook,  Captain,  Discoveries  by,  4 
Co-operative  Trading  Societies,  547 
Copper,  674 

Export  Prices,  409 
Copyright,  523 
Cost  of  Living,  464 
Courts,  Arbitration,  791 

Children's,  486 

District,  b2l  * 

Higher,  492 

Licensing,  522 

Magistrates*,  479 
Cows.     (See  Dairying.) 
Crime,  Doorcase  in,  oi'2 

in  Australasia,  514 
Criminal  Statistics,  47u 
CYopa,  Liens  on,  590 
Croup  and  Diphtheria,  Deaths  from,  2ri! 
Cri>wn  Lands.     (See  Lane.) 
Crustacea,  752 

Cultivation.     (See  Agriculture.) 
Currency,  550 

Paper,  558 
Customs  and  Excise  Revenue,  337 

Dairying  Industry,  405 

Butter  Manufactured,  407 
Cows  in  Milk,  406 
Milk,  Production  of,  407 
North  and  South  Coast,  405 
Prices  of  Produce,  4t8 
Value  of  Production,  415 
Dampier,  Voyages  of,  3 
Darling,  Governor,  28 
Death-rates,  242 
Deaths.  242 

Ages  at,  246 
Causes  of,  247 

Chief  Causes — Accidents,  2C3 
Apoplexy.  261 
Bngjit's  Disease,  202 
Cancer,  257 

Diarrhojal  Diseases  and  Enter- 
itis, 253 
Diphtheria  and  Croup,  251 
Diseases  of  Digestive  System, 

261 
Diseases  of  Heart,  260 
Enteric  (Typhoid)  Fever,  251 
in  Childbirth,  262 
Insanity,  ^9 
Measles,  249 
Phthisis,  255 
Pneumonia,  254 
Scarlet  Fever,  250 
Suicides,  264 
Violence,  263 
Whooping-cough,  250 
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Deaths — eoniinued, 

in  Country,  243 
Gaols,  507 
Metropolis,  243 

Index  of  Mortality,  245 

Infantile  Mortality,  244 

Seasonal   Prevalence   of   Diseases, 
266 
Debt,  Public.  630 
Denison,  Governor,  30 
Departures  Annually  since  1801,  208 
Dependents,  447 
De  Quiros,  Discoveries  by,  2 
Destitute  Adults,  269 

Children,  269 
Diamond  Drills,  705 
Diamonds,  699 

Diarrhoeal  Diseases,  Deaths  from,  253 
Digestive  Sjistem,  Deaths  from  Diseases 

of,  261 
Diphtheria  and  Croup,  Deaths  from,  251 
Discovery  of  Australia,  1 
District  Courts,  621 
Divorce,  284 

Ages  of  Parties,  289 

Grounds  of  Suit,  286 

Issue  of  Marriages,  288 

Religious   Denomination   of   Mar- 
riages, 287 
Divorce  Courts,  520 
Docks  and  Wharves,  302 
Domestic  Servants  291 
Dredging  (Gold),  665 

Leases,  657 
Drunkenness,  490 
Dufif,  Governor,  34 

Duke  of  Edinburgh,  Attempted  Assas- 
sination of,  31 
•*  Dunbar."  Wreck  of  the,  30 
•'  Duyfken,"  Voyages  of  the,  2 

Education,  50 

Ages  of  Scholars,  55 

at  Census  Periods,  56 

Expenditure  on  State  Schools,  60 

Higher,  65 

Mark  Signatives  at  Marriage,  54 

Progress  of,  53 

Receipts  from  State  School  Fees,  61 

Religious     Instruction     in     State 
Schools.  52 

Savings  Banks  at  Schools,  62 

Schools,  Teachers  and  Enrolment, 
55 

State  School  System,  51 

Teachers*  Training  Schools,  59 

University  of  Sycfiiey,  66 
Elections,  Votii^at,  86 
Electric  Power  Works,  439 
Employment,  446 

Ages  of  Workers,  453 

Awards  of  Arbitration  Court,  796 

Commercial  Class,  450 

Domestic  Class,  451 

Grades  of  Occupation,  452 

Industrial  Class,  449 

Professional  Class,  451 

Rates  of  Wages,  455 

Seamen's  Wages,  304 


Employment — continued. 

Transport  and  Communication,  450 
Value  of  Production  for  all  Indus- 
tries, 458 
Wages  in  Factories,  441 

Ensilage,  358 

Enteric  Fever,  Deathe  from,  251 

Equity  Jurisdiction,  518 

Eucalyptus  Trees,  760 

Excise  Revenue,  337 

Executive  Council,  84 

Experimental  Farms,  371 

Exports,  Average  Annual,  305 
Domestic  Produce,  312 
Interstate  and  Oversea,  307 
to  various  Countries,  330,  et  seq. 

Extradition,  511 

Factories,  Capital  invested  in,  442 
Child  Labour  in,  421 
Qassification  of,  423 

Arms  and  Explosives,  437 
Books,  Paper,  Printing,  &c.,  436 
Clothing  and  Textile  Fabrics, 

434 
Drugs  and  Chemicals,  438 
Food  and  Drink,  430 
Furniture  and  Bedding,  438 
Heat,  Light,  and  Power,  439 
Leatherware,  440 
Metal  Works,  Machinery,  Ac., 

428 
Minor  Wares,  440 
Musical  Instruments,  437 
Oils  and  Fats,  426 
Pastoral  Products,  425 
Ship  and  Boat  Building,  437 
Stone,  Clay.  Glass.  Ac.,  427 
Surgical  and  Scientific  Appli- 
ances, 439 
Timepieces,  Jewellery,  &c..  439 
Vehicles,  Saddlery,  &c.,  437 
Wood,  428 
Country  and  Metropolitan,  421 
Females  employed  in,  419 
Machinery  and  Plant,  441 
Value  of  Production,  444 
Wages  paid,  441 
Farm  Produce,  Prices  of,  468 
Fauna,  740 

Federation,  Effect  of,  upon  State  Fin- 
ances, 647 
Female  Laboiu'  in  Factories,  421 
Finance.     (See    Private    Finance    and 

Public  Finance.) 
Financial  Oisis  of  1843.  29 
1893,  34 
Fines  Paid,  484 
Fire  Brigades.  573 
Fire  Brigades  Board,  711 
Fire  Qays,  702 
Fire  Insivance,  571 
Firms,  Registration  of,  548 
First  Fleet,  The,  20 
First  Offenders,  484 
Fishes,  745 

Flinders,  Explorations  by,  23 
Flour,  Consumption  of,  460 
Mills,  432 
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Fodder  Hants  and  Grasses,  754 
Food  and  Prices,  460 
Food,  Consumption  of,  460 

Expenditure  on,  465 
Forestry  and  Fisheries,  Value  of  Pro- 
duction from,  458 
Freights  on  Wod,  387 
Friendly  Societies,  574 

Gaols,  Ages  of  Prisoners,  500 

Capital  Punishment  507 

Deaths  in,  507 

Dietary  Scale,  505 

Females  Imprisoned  and  Number 
I  of  Convictions,  500 

[       Males  Imprisoned  and  Number  of 

Convictions,  490 
'       Offences  of  Prisoners,  502 
•        Persons  received  into,  497 

Punishments,  504 

Sentences  of  Prisoners,  498 

Value  of  Prison  Labour,  505 
Gas  Works,  440 
Geographical  Features,  6 
Geological  Formation,  16 
Gipps,  Governor,  29 
Gold,  661 

Early  Discoveries  of,  29  "    T' 

Movements  of,  554 

Miners,  Number  of,  666 
Grape  Vines,  365 
Grasses,  Fodder,  754 
Great  Dividing  Range,  10 
Green  Fodder,  357 

Habitations  of  the  People,  290 
Habitual  Criminals,  502 
Hampden,  Governor,  35 
Harbours,  6 
Hay,  356 

Health  Resorts,  39,  et  seq. 
Heart  Disease,  Deaths  from,  260 
High  Court  of  Australia,  515 
High  Schools,  Denominational,  71 

State,  65 
Higher  Courts,  494 
Historical  Sketch,  20 
Holdings,  Number  and  Area  of,  125 
Honey,  Production  of,  415 
Horses,  389 
Hospitals,  267 

Revenue  and  Expenditure,  269 

for  Insane,  280 
Hotels,  Number  of,  522 
House  Rents,  469 

Hovell  and  Hume,  Discoveries  by,  28 
Hunter    District    Water    Supply    and 

Sewerage,  733 
Hunter,  Governor,  1^3 

Illegitimacy,  237 

Illiteracy,  54 

Immigration,  206 

Immigration  Restriction  Act,  217       '"" 

Imports,  Average  Annual,  305 

for  Home  Consumption,  335      ^ 
from  Various  Countries,  330 
Interstate  and  Oversea,  306 

Income  Tax,  607 


Index  of  Mortality,  245 
Industrial  Arbitration,  787 

Awards,  796 

Operations  of  Court,  791 
Industrial  Schools,  73 
Industrial  Unions,  457 
Infantile  Mortality,  244 
Infant  Protection  Act,  273 
Inquests,  493 
Insanity,  279 

Causes  of,  283 

Deaths  from,  259 
r       Hospitals  and  Patients,  280 

Patients  recovered,  &c.,  282 

Proportion  of,  281 
Insecta,  750 
Insolvency,  581 
Insurance,  560 
Intestate  Estates,  519 
Intoxicants,  Consumption  of,  462 

Expenditure  on,  463 
Investment  Societies,  546 
Iron,  678 
Irrigation,  370 
Irrigation  Trusts,  712 

Jentdan  Caves,  42 
Jersey,  Governor,  33 
Judicial  Separation,  285 
Jury,  Institution  of  Trial  by,  27 

Kerosene  Shale,  697 
King,  Governor,  24 
Kosciusko,  Mount,  48 

Labour  Party,  Formation  of,  33 
Labour  Settlements,  109 
Lakes  of  the  Tableland,  12 

Western  District,  16 
Land  (see  also  Settlement)  Acts  of  1895 
and  1903,  88 
Alienation  up  to  1861,  93 
1906,  113 
Amount   of   Purchase   Money  re> 

ceived,  116 
Area  available  for  Settlement,  116 
Auction  Sales  (Country),  121 
aoser  Settlement,  110 
Cost  of  Departmental  Administra> 

tion,  112 
Effects  of  Legislation,  118 
History  of  Pastoral  Occupation,  95 
Legislation  and  Administration,  88 
I    Methods  of  taking  up,  99,  et  seq. 
Myall  Creek  Estate,  111 
(I^vate)  Capital  and  Annual  Value,. 

715 
Revenue,  610 
■    Robertson*s  Act,  97 
Rural  Settlement,  125 
Sales  to  1861,  93 
Western  Division,  108 
Land  and  Income  Taxation,  607 
La  Perouse,  20 
Law  and  Oime,  479 
Legislative  Assembly,  85 

Legislative  Council,  86 
Libraries,  74 
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Licenses,  Colonial  Wine,  523 

Hotel,  622 
Licensing  Courts,  622 
Dens  on  Crops,  590 
Life  Assurance,  661 
Life  Assurance  Companies,  Assets  and 

Liabilities,  &c.,  667 
Life  Assurance,  Industrial,  569 
Lighthouses,  303 
Limestone,  702 
Liquor  Act,  Breaches  of,  492 
Live  Stock,  CatUe,  387 

Diseases  in,  399 

Horses,  389 

Mortgages  on,  688 

Sheep,  374 

Numbers  of,  373 

of  the  World,  394 

Value  of,  392 
Living,  Cost  of,  464 
Loan  Account,  625 
Loan  Expenditure,  627 
Loans,  Character  of  Stock,  637 

Dates  of  Maturity,  634 

History  of  Public  Debt,  630 

Interest,  Actual  Rates  of,  645 

Redemptions  and  Sinking  FUnds, 
636 

Municipal,  723,  et  atq. 
Local    Government   (see   also   Munici- 
palities), 706 

Act  of  1906,  710 

Boards  and  Trusts,  711 

City  of  Sydney,  Expenditure,  721 

Expenditure    by    Government   on 
Local  Works,  708 

Greater  Newcastle,  725 

Greater  Sydney,  725 

Incorporated  Area,  707 

Municipalities,  712 
.    Municipal  Loans,  723,  ef  seq. 

Suburban     and     Country  Munici- 
palities, 709 
Local  Option,  738 
Loftus,  Governor,  32 
Lord  Howe  Island,  7 

Macarthur,     First     Successful     Wod- 

grower,  25 
Macquarie,  Governor,  26 
Magistrates'  Courts,  479 
Apprehensions,  486 
Children's  Courts,  486 
Drunkenness,  490 
Fines  received,  484 
Liquor  Act,  Breaches  of,  92 
Persons  Apprehended,  Ages,  487 
Bu^hplaces,  488 
Education,  489 
Religions,  489 
Punishments  Inflicted,  483 
Mail  Routes,  196 
Maize,  351 
Mammals,  740 
Manganese,  682 

Manufactiu-ing     Industry,     417.     (See 
also  Factories.) 
Establishments   and    Hands   Em- 
ployed, 417 


BfArble,702 

BfArketGan]eB8,3e» 

Miark  Slgnataies  to  Hamegea,  54, 230 

Maniages,228 

AgeBofFMaeB,232 

Bftark  SigDAtnres,  54,  230 

of  Minora,  233 

Religiona,  231 
Bfarried  ForBODB,  Ages,  Birthplaoei^  ftc^ 

225,el«f. 
Measles,  Deaths  from,  249 
Meat,  Consumption  of,  460 

Exports  oi,  396 
Mercury,  084 

Merinos,  IntrodocCion  of,  25 
Bfeteorology,  781 
Metropdis,  Populatioa  of,  212 
MetropoUtan  Water  Supply  and  Sewer- 

agt^72»,736 
Mica,  702 
Milk,  Prodnetaon  of,  407 

CoDoentrated  and  Goodensed,  412 

Increase  in  Butter  Yield  from,  40S 
Mineral  Leases,  663 
Mineral  Production,  Value  of.  600 
Miners  Employed,  659 
Mines  and  Minerals,  652 
Mining  Act  of  1900,  657 
Mining  Companies,  No  liability,  54S 
Mining  on  Crown  Lands,  053 

on  Private  Lands,  655 

Prospecting  Vote,  704 
Ministries,  Terms  of  Office  of,  87 
Mint,  Transactions  of,  551 
Mollusca,  749 
Molybdenum,  683 
Money  Orders,  578 
Mortgages.  587 

Disoharges  of,  590 

Summary  of,  592 
Motor  Omniboses,  189 
Mountains,  Coastal,  10 

of  the  Tkblelaoda,  10 
Mount  Kembia  OoOiery  Disaster,  36 
Municipalities,     Annual     and    Capital 
Value,  715 

Annual    Values,    Chief    Gtaea   of 
Great  Britain,  717 

Assets,  725 

Capital  Value  of  RaUUe  Property, 
717 

Expenditure,  720 

Gas  and  ISectric-Ughting  Works,728 

liabUities,  724 

Bevenoe,  719 

Roads  and  Stroets,  729 

Water  and  Sewerage  Works,  726 
Moseuma,  78 
Mutton,  Consumptioii  o^  400 

Exports  of  FroKen*  396 

National  Art  Gallery,  77 
Naturalisation,  221 
Navigation  Departmettt,  301 
Norfolk  Island,  7 

North  Coast,  llairying  IndiBtzy  in,  405 
Noxious  Aaimah,  401 
Nullity  of  Macriageb  Decrees  Qranted, 
285 
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Oats,  353 

Observatory,  73 

OccupatioDB  of  the  People,  446 

Oil,  Eucalyptus,  766 

Old-age  Pemdons,  275 

Opal,  701 

Orchards,  367 

Oxley,  Discoyeriee  by,  26 

Paper  Currency,  558 

Parks  and  Recreation  Reserves,  738 

Parliaments,  86 

Pastoral  Industry,  373 

By-productfi  of,  397 

Cattle.  387 

Employment  in,  309 

Horses,  389 

Meat  Export  Trade,  396 

Price  Levels  of  Produce,  393  , 

Sheep,  374  ^ 

Value  of  Production,  392 
Pastoral  Property,  Value  of,  392  * 

Patents,  623 

Pelsart,  Discoveries  by,  2 
Pensions,  Old-age,  275 
Phillip,  Governor,  20 
Phthisis,  Deaths  from,  255 
Physical  Configuration,  6 
Pigs,  412 
Platinum,  683 

Pneumonia,  Deaths  from,  254 
Police,  509 

Police  and  Prison  Services,  Cost  of,  511 
Population,  205        • 

Aborigines,  220 

Annual  Increase,  207 

Arrivals.  208 

Census  Periods,  205 

Census  of  1901,  Ages,  214 
Birthplaces,  215 

Coloured  Aliens,  217 

Country  Districts,  213 

Departures,  208 

Method  of  Calculating,  200 

Rural,  209 

Sexes  of.  209 

Urban,  209 
Pork,  Consumption  of,  460 
Port  Jackson,  39 
Postal  Notes,  578 
Post  and  Telegraphs,  191 

Cable  Services,  201 

Letters,  &c.,  198 

Mail  Routes,  196 

Post  Offices,  Lines,  Incomes,  ftc, 
197 

Rates  of  Postage,  199 

Telegraphs,  200 

Telephones,  204 
Potatoes,  Consumption  of,  460 

Production  of,  358 

Retail  Prices,  466 
Poultry  Farming,  415 
Price  Levels,  393,  470 
Prices,  Commodities,  465 

Dairy  Produce,  468 

Farm  Produce,  468 

Pastoral  Produce,  469  , 
Primary  Producers,  448 


Primary  Production,  Value  of,  459 

Prisons.    (See  Gaols.) 

Private  Finance,  526 

Private  Property,  592 

Private  RaUways,  184 

Private  Schools,  63 

Probate  Duties,  609 

Probates  Granted,  518 

Production,  446 

Value  of,  from  all  Industries,  459 
Property,  Distribution  of,  692 
Prospecting  Vote.  704 
Public  Debt,  630 
Public  Finance.  696  ' 
Agents,  635 
Composition  Duty,  010 
Consolidated  Revenue  Fund,  599 
Effect  of  Federation  upon,  647 
Expendit!ire,  597 
Expenditure  under  various  Heads, 

616 
Expenses  of  General  Government, 

617 
General  Banking  Account,  596 
Land  Revenue,  610 
Loan  Account,  625 
Loan  Appropriations,  623 
Loans.  Character  of  Stock,  639 
Charges  on  Floating,  635 
Dates  of  Maturity,  634 
Funded  Stock  Issued  Locally, 

640 
Quotations  for  Stock,  637 
Rates  of  Interest,  645 
Redemptions  and  Sinking 
Funds,  636 
Miscellaneous  Receipts,  615 
Probate  Duties,  609 
Receipts  from  Services,  613 
Revenue  and  Expenditure,  601 
Sources  of  Revenue,  605 
Taxation,  606 
Treasury  Bills,  641 
Trust  Funds  and  Special  Deposits, 
618 
Public  Houses,  Number  of,  522 
Public  Instruction.     (See  Education.) 
Public  Libraries,  74 
Public  Watering  Places,  402 

Quarantine,  302 
Quarantine  (Stock),  400 
Queensland,  Separation  of,  31 

Rabbits  and  Hares,  Value  of  Export, 

416 
Rabbit  Skins,  Value  of  Exports,  416 
Railways,  158 

Accidents,  181 

Average  Weight  of  Train  Load,  172 

British,  174 

Canadian  Pacific,  174 

Capital  Cost,  163 

Comparison  of  Facilities,  160 

Control  of,  160 

Cost  of  Construction,  162 

Goods  and  Live  Stock  Traffic,  177 

Gradients,  162 

Mileage  opened  each  year,  159 
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Railways — eoiUinued, 

Net  Earnings,  169 

Non-paying  Lines,  167 

Private,  184 

Revenue  and  Working  Expenses* 
166 

Ruling  Stock,  180 

Sydney  Station,  182 

Wages,  180 

Working  Expenses,  167 
Rainfall,  474,  786 
Rawson,  Governor,  36 
Real  Estate,  Mortgages  of,  687 

Transactions  in,  686 
Reformatories,  73 
Religion,  79 
Religions  of  Offenders  brought  before 

Magistrates*  Courts,  489 
Religious  Instruction  in  State  Schools, 

62 
Rents,  469 
Reptiles,  742 

Retail  Prices  of  Commodities,  466 
Rivers,  Coastal,  8 

Inland,  14 
Roads  and  Bridges,  162 
Roads,  Expenditure  on,  167 

Improved  Cost  of  Transit  by,  166 

Length  of,  164 

Main  Public,  163 
Robinson,  Governor,  31 
Rural  Settlement,  126 
Ruse,  James,  First  Settler,  23 
Rye,  366 

Salt-bushes,  766 
Savings  Banks,  642 

State  Schools,  62  , 
Saw  Mills,  428 

Scarlet  Fever,  Deaths  from,  260 
Scenery,  New  South  Wales,  39 
Scheelite,  684 

Scholarships  and  Bursaries,  66 
Schools,  Denominational,  64 
Private,  63 

Industrial  and  Reformatories,  73 
State,  Attendance  at,  67 
District,  66 
Expenditure,  60 
High,  66 

Superior  Public,  66 
Teachers  and  Enrolment,  66 
Sunday,  83 
Scientific  Societies,  74 
Seamen's  Wages,  304 
Seasons  and  Temperature,  474 
Settlement  and  Agriculture,  160 
Area  available  for,  116 
Area  of  Holdings,  126 
Divisions  of  State,  126 

Central  Tableland,  134 
Central  Western  Plain,  143 
Central  Western  Slope,  139 
Hunter  and  Manning,  128 
Metropolitan  District,  127 
North  Coast,  131 
Northern  Tableland,  133 
North-western  Plain,  142 
North-western  Slope,  137 


Settlement  and  Affrioulture— con^mttedi 

Divisions  of  State— «ofi/»iitte(i. 
Riverina,  146 
South  Coast,  130 
Southern  Tableland,  136 
South-western  Slope,  140 
Western  District,  146 

Holdings,  Area  of,  149 

Rural,  126 
Settlement  Leases,  Number  and  Area» 

120 
Sewerage  Works,  Metropolitan,  736 
Sheep,  Adaptability  of  Districts  for,  378 

Breeds  of.  379 

Exports  and  Imports,  377 

History  of  Wool-growing,  374 

Number,  376 

Merino  and  Coarse- wooUed,  379 

Number  in  Australasia,  377 

in  Other  Countries,  394 
Shmn,  383 
Slaughtered,  396 

Size  of  Flock^  376 

Weight  of  Fleece,  383 
Sheep-rearing  and  Wheat-growing,  380 
Shipping,  Construction  of  Vessels,  301 

Docks  and  Wharves,  302 

Entered  and  Qeared,  293 

Inland  Rivers,  298 

Lighthouses,  303 

Nationality  of  Vessels,  294 

Navigation  Department,  301 

Ports,  298 

Quarantine,  302 

Registration  of,  300 

Steam  and  Sailing,  297 

Sydney  Harbour  Trust,  301 

IVade  with  various  Countries,  296 

Wages  of  Seamen,  304 

Wrecks,  303 
Ships,  Mortgages  on,  690 
Shires  Act,  706 
Sickness  and  Infirmity,  277 
Silver,  Discovery  of,  668 

Export  Prices,  469 

Production  of,  671 

Price  Levels,  472 
Skins  and  Hides,  Export  Prices,  469 

Exports,  398 
Slate,  702 

Slaughtering  Returns,  394 
Small  Debts  Courts,  622 
Snakes,  742 

Soap  and  Candle  Factories,  426 
**  Sobraon,"  The,  73 
Social  Condition,  267 
Soudan  Contingent,  32 
South  Coast,  Dairying  in,  406 
Spirits,  E^arly  Consumption  of,  26 
Stamp  Duties,  Revenue  from,  600 
State  Children's  Relief  Board,  269 
State  Schools,  67 

Expenditure  on,  60 

Receipts  from  Fees,  61 

Teachers,  68 
Strikes,  794 

Sturt,  Explorations  by,  28 
Sugar,  Conp^mption  of,  460 

RitailPJces,  466 
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Sugar  Cane,  361 
Sugar  MillB,  433 

Refinery,  433 
Suicide,  264 
Sunday  Schools,  83 
Supi^eme  Court,  515 
Swine,  412 

Value  of  Production  from,  415 
Sydney,  Annual  and  Capital  Value,  716 

Assets,  724 

Expenditure,  721 

Loans  Outstanding,  723 

Revenue,  710 
Sydney  and  Suburbs,  Birth-rates,  235 

Deaths  and  Death-rate,  243 

Population,  212 
Sydney  Harbour  Trust.  711 

Tablelands,  Physical  Description  of,  10 
Tallow.  398 

Tasman,  Discoveries  by.  3 
Taxation,  608 
Tea,  Consumption  of,  460 
Teachers,  State  School.  68 
Salaries  of.  59 
Training  Schools  for,  59 
Technical  Education,  71 
Telegraphs,  Cable  Services,  201 
Rates.  201 

Telegrams.  Revenue,  &c.,  200 
Telephones.  234 
Tellurium.  684 
Temperature,  475 
Timbers,  76^ 
Tin.  676 

Export  Prices,  469 
Tobacco,  Consumption  of,  and  Expen- 
diture on.  461 
Factories.  434 
Production  of,  360 
Tourist  Attractions;  39 
Trade.  Articles  of  Import.  309 

Excess  of  Exports  or  Imports.  309 
Exports — Domestic  Produce,  312 
Imports  for  Home  Consumption, 

335 
Interstate.  321 

with  Victoria.  325 
Queensland,  326 
South  Australia,  327 
Western  Australia,  328 
Tasmania,  329 
Re-exports.  316 

with  various  Countries,  295,  318 
British  Possessions,  331 
Foreign  Countries,  332 
United  Kingdom,  330 
Trade  Marks,  523.  549 
Trade  Unions.  450 
Training  Schools  for  Teachers,  59 
Tramways,  184 
Accidents,  189 
Cost,  186 
Earnings,  187 
Private.  189 
2D 


Transportation,  Cessation  of,  29 

Trial  by  Jury,  Institution  of,  27 

Triennial  Parliaments  Act,  31 

Treasury  Bills,  641 

Trust  Funds,  618 

Typhoid  Fever,  Deaths  from,  251 

Unions.  Trade,  456 

University  of  Sydney,  66 
Faculties  at,  69 
Gifts  and  Bequests  to.  69 
Receipts  and  Disbiursements,  70 
Students  and  Examinations,  70 

Vaccination,  276 
Victoria.  Separation  of,  29 
Violence,  Deaths  from,  263 
Vital  Statistics,  224 
Viticulture,  775 
Vlamingh,  Discoveries  by,  3 
Volunteer  Land  Orders,  Grants  under» 
114 

Wages,  at  various  Periods,  455 

Awards  of  Arbitrati<m  Court,  796 

in  Factories,  441 

of  Seamen,  304 
Water  Conservation.  402 
Water  Supply.  Country  Towns,  726 

Hunter  District,  733 

Metropolis,  729 
]BRc«lecn  Distract,  Bv^oal  Description 
of,  13 

Rivers  of,  14      • 
Wheat,  Area  and  Yield,  343 

Area  suitable  for,  346 

Consumption,  350 

Cost  of  Growing  and  Exporting,  349 

Increase  in  the  Yield,  347 

Prices,  350 
Whooping-cough,  Deaths  from,  250 
Wine-growing.  775 
Wine,  Consumption  of,  463 

deduction  of,  365 

Licenses,  523 

Chemical  Analysis,  776 
Wolfram.  684 

Woman's  Franchise  Act,  37 
Wool,  Weight  of  Fleece,  383 

Exports  of,  381 

Freights  to  London,  387 

Mortgages  on.  589 

Price  Levels  of,  471 

Prices  of.  385,  469 

Production  of.  382 

Sales  at  Sydney,  384 
Wool-growing,  History  of,  374 
Woollei.  Mills,  435 
Wrecks,  303 

Young,  Governor,  31 
Zinc.  C84 
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